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Amonqst  tbe  never^ndiog  argu* 
menu  for  thankfolness  in  the  prifiiege 
of  a  British  birth^argumenU  more  so^ 
lemn  even  than  numerous*  and  telling 
more  when  weighed  than  when  counted, 
pondere  qubm  numero, — three  oispects 
there  are  of  our  national  chariftsbDr 
which  trouble  the  uniformity  of  our 
feelings.  A  good  son  even  in  such  a 
case,  is  not  at  liberty  to  describe  him- 
self as  *'  ashamed.**  Some  gentler 
word  must  be  found-  to  express  the 
character  of  his  distress.  And,  what- 
ever grounds  of  blame  may  appear 
against  his  venerated  mother,  it  is  one 
of  his  filial  duties  to  suppose— either 
that  the  blame  applies  but  partially, 
or,  if  it  should  seem  painfully  univer- 
sal, that  it  is  one  of  those  excesses  to 
which  energetic  natures  are  liable 
through  the  very  strength  of  their  con- 
stitutional characteristics.  Such  things 
do  happen.  It  is  certain,  for  instance, 
that  to  the  deep  sincerity  of  British 
nature,  and  to  that  shyness  or  principle 
of  reserve  which  is  inseparable  from 
self-respect,  must  be  traced  philosophi- 
cally the  churlishness  and  unso<;}al 
bearing  for  which,  at  one  time,  we 
were  so  angrily  arraigned  by  the 
smooth  south  of  Europe.  That  facUe 
obsequiousness,  which  attracts  the  in- 
considerate in  Belgians,  Frenchmen, 
and  Italians,  is  too  generally  a  mixed 
product  from  impudence  and  insince- 
rity. Want  of  principle  and  want  of 
moral  sensibility  compose  the  original 
fmdu$  of  southern  manners :  and  the 
natural  product,  in  a  specious  hoUow- 
ness  of  demeanour,  has  been  afterwards 
propagated  by  imitation  through  in- 
numerable people,  who  may  have  par- 
taken less  deeply*  or  not  at  allj  in  the 
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original   moral   qualities  that   have 
moulded  such  a  manner. 

Great  faults,  therefore,  may  grow 
out  of  great  virtues  in  excess.  And 
this  consideration  should  make  us 
cautious  even  towards  an  enemy  ; 
much  mpre  when  approaching  so  holy 
a  quMtM  as  the  merits  of  our  matemai 
land.  Else,  and  supposing  that  a 
strange  nation  had  been  concerned  in 
our  judgment,  we  should  declare  our- 
selves mortified  and  humiliated  by  three 
expressions  of  the  British  character^ 
too  public  to  have  escaped  the  notice  of 
Europe.  First,  we  writhe  with  shjune 
when  we  hear  of  semi-delirious  lords 
and  ladies,  sometimes  theatrically  cos- 
tumed in  caftans  and  turbans,  pro- 
claiming to  the  whole  world— as  the 
law  of  their  households— that  all  na- 
tions and  languages  are  free  to  enter 
their  gates,  with  one  sole  exception 
directed  against  their  Britbh  compa- 
triots ;  that  is  to  say,  abjuring  by  sound 
of  trumpet  that  land  through  which 
only  they  themselves  have  risen  into 
consideration  ; .  spuming  those  for 
countrymen—**'  without  whom,"  (as 
M.  Gourville  had  the  boldness  to  tell 
Charles  II.,)  '^  without  whom,  by 
G —  Sir,  you  yourself  are  notliing.** 
We  all  know  who  they  are  that  have 
done  this  thing :  we  niay  know,  if  we 
enquire,  how  many  conceited  cox- 
combs are  at  this  moment  acting  upon 
that  precedent ;  in  which,  we  scruple 
not  to  avow,  is  contained  a  fund  of 
satire,  more  crying  than  any  which 
Juvenal  found  in  the  worst  days  of 
Rome.  And  we  may  ask  calinly— 
would  not  death,  judicial  death,  have 
Tisited  such  an  act  amongst  tie  an- 
cient republics  ?— Next>  but  with  that 
a 
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indolgenee  which  belongs  to  an  infir- 
mity rather  than  an  error  of  the  will, 
we  feel  ashamed  for  the  obstinate  ob- 
tnseness  of  our  country  in  regard  to 
one  and  the  most  effectiye  of  the  Fine 
Arts.  It  will  be  understood  that  we 
speak  of  music.  In  painting  and  in 
sculpture  it  b  now  past  disputing,  that 
if  we  are  destined  to  inferloHty  at  all, 
it  is  an  inferiority  only  to  the  Italians 
and  the  ancient  Greeks ;  an  inferiority 
which,  if  it  were  eyen  sure  to  be  per- 
manent, we  share  with  all  the  other 
ipdicioua  naUpns  around  us.  Qn  that 
head  we  are  safe.  And  in  the  most 
mijestic  of  the  Fine  Arts,  in  poetry,  we 
luiTe  a  clear  and  vast  pre-eminence  as 
regards  all  nations ;  no  nation  but  our- 
selves having  ecjually  succeeded  in  both 
forms  oi  the  higher  poetry,  epic  and 
tragic.  Wixilst  of  meditative  or  phi- 
losophic poetry  (Young's,  Cowper's, 
Wordsworth's,) — to  say  nothing  of 
Irric^we  may  affirm  what  Quinc- 
nfian  says  justly  of  Roman  satire— 
^  iota  quidm  nostra  est/*  If,  there- 
fore, in  every  mode  of  composition 
through  whicn  the  impassions  mind 
speaks,  a  nation  has  excelled  its  rivals, 
we  cannot  be  allowed  to  suppose  any 
general  defbct  of  sensibility  as  a  cause 
of  obtuseness  with  regard  to  music. 
So  little,  however,  is  the  grandeur  of 
^is  divine  art  suspected  amongst  us 
generally,  that  a  man  will  write  an 
essay  deliberately  fbr  the  purpose  of 
putting  on  record  his  own  preference 
of  a  song,  to  the  most  elaborate  music 
of  Mozart :  he  will  glory  in  his  shame ; 
and,  though  speaking  in  the  oharac^r 
of  one  confessing  to  a  weakness,  will 
evidently  view  himself  in  the  light  of 
a  candid  man,  laying  bare  a  state  of 
feeling  which  is  natural  and  sound, 
opposed  to  a  class  of  false  pretenders 
who,  whilst  servile  to  rules  of  artists, 
in  reality  contradict  their  own  musical 
instincts,  and  feel  little  or  nothing  of 
what  they  profess.  Strange  that  even 
the  analogy  of  other  arts  should  not 
open  his  eyes  to  the  delusion  he  is  en- 
couraging I  A  song— an  air— a  tune, 
that  is  a  short  succession  of  notes  re- 
volving rapidly  upon  itself,  how  could 
that  by  possibility  offer  a  field  of  com- 
pass sufficient  for  the  development  of 
great  musical  effects  ?  The  prepara- 
fion  pregnant  with  the  future,  the  re- 
mote correspondence,  the  questions, 
as  it  were,  which  to  a  deep  musical 
sense  are  asked  in  one  passage,  and 
answered  in  another;  the  iteration  and 
ngemination  of  a  given  effect,  moving 


through  subtle  variations  that  som^ 
times  oisguise  the  theme,  sometimes 
fitfully  reveal  it,  sometimes  throw  it 
out  tumultuously  to  the  daylight^— 
these  and  ten  thousand  forms  of  self- 
o«nflioting  musical  passion — what 
room  could  they  find,  what  opening, 
for  utterance  in  so  limited  a  field  as 
an  air  or  song?  A  hnnting-box,  a 
park-lodge,  may  have  a  forest  graee 
and  the  beauty  of  appropriateness; 
but  what  if  a  man  shotdd  match  such 
a  bauble  against  the  Pantheon,  or 
against  the  minsters  of  York  smii 
Strasburg  ?  A  repartee  may  by  acci- 
dent be  practically  effective:  it  has 
been  known  to  crush  a  party-scheme, 
and  an  oration  of  Cicero's,  or  of 
Burke's,  could  have  done  no  more: 
but  what  judgment  would  match  the 
two  against  each  other  as  developments 
of  power  ?  Let  him  who  finds  the 
maximum  of  his  musical  gratification 
in  a  song,  be  assured,  by  that  one  fact, 
that  hb  sensibility  is  rude  and  unde- 
veloped. Yet  exactly  upon  this  level 
is  the  ordinaiT  state  of  musical  feeling 
throughout  Great  Britain ;  and  the 
howling  wilderness  of  the  psalmody 
in  most  parish  churches  of  the  land, 
countersigns  the  statement.  There  is, 
however,  accumulated  in  London, 
more  musical  science  than  in  any  ca- 

Sital  of  the  world.  This,  gradually 
iffused,  will  improve  the  feeling  of 
the  country.  And,  if  it  should  fail  to 
do  so,  in  the  worst  case  we  have  the 
satbfaction  of  knowing,  through  Jean 
Jacques  Rousseau,  and  by  later  evi- 
dences, that  sink  as  we  may  below 
Italy  and  Germany  in  the  sensibility 
to  this  divine  art,  we  cannot  go  lower 
than  France.  Here,  however,  and  in 
this  cherished  obtuseness  as  to  a  plea* 
sure  80  importaat  for  human  life,  and 
at  the  head  of  the  physico-intellectual 
pleasures,  we  find  a  second  reason  for 
quarrelling  with  the  civilisation  of  our 
country.  At  the  summit  of  civilisation 
in  other  points,  she  is  here  yet  un- 
cultivated and  savage. 

A  third  point  is  larger.  Here  (pro- 
perly speaking)  our  quarrel  is  co- ex- 
tensive with  that  general  principle  in 
England  which  tends  in  all  things  to 
set  the  matter  above  the  manner,  the 
substance  above  the  external  show; 
a  principle  noble  in  itself,  but  inevi- 
tably wrong  wherever  the  manner 
blends  inseparably  with  the  substance. 

This  general  tendency  operates  in 
many  ways :  but  our  own  immediate 
purpose  is  concerned  with  it  only  so 
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for  ai  it  opMtttas  upon  style.  In  no 
ooontry  npon  earth,  were  it  possible 
to  earrjnoh  anuDdm  into  praetieid 
eflbet,  is  it  a  more  determinate  ten* 
dency  of  the  national  mind  to  value 
tiie  muHer  of  a  book  not  only  as 
paramount  to  the  manner^  but  even  as 
distinct  from  it,  and  as  capable  of  a  se- 
parate insulation.  What  first  gave  a 
shock  to  sncfa  a  tendencv  must  have 
been  the  unwilling  and  mysterious 
sense— that  in  some  oases,  the  matter 
and  the  manner  were  so  inextrioablv 
interwoven,  as  not  to  admit  of  this 
coarse  Insection.  The  one  was  em* 
bedded,  entangied,  and  interfnsed 
throngh  the  other  in  a  way  which  bade 
defiance  to  such  gross  mechanical 
separations.  But  the  tendency  to 
view  the  two  elements  as  in  a  separa- 
ble relation  still  predominates ;  and, 
as  a  consequence,  the  tendency  to 
undervalue  the  accomplishment  of 
style.  Do  we  mean  that  the  English, 
as  a  literarv  nation,  are  practically 
less  sensible  of  the  effects  of  a 
beautiful  style?  Not  at  all.  Nobody 
can  be  insensible  to  these  effects. 
And,  upon  a  known  fact  of  history, 
viz.,  the  exclusive  cultivation  of  po* 
pnlar  oratory  in  England  throughout 
the  17th  and  18th  centuries,  we  might 
presume  a  peculiar  and  eialted  sense 
of  style  amongfst  ourselves.  Until 
the  French  Revolution,  no  nation  of 
Christendom  ezceptEngland had  any 
practical  experience  of  popular  rheto- 
ric; any  deliberative  eloquence,  for 
instance  ;  any  forensic  eloquence  that 
was  made  puMie ;  any  democratic  elo- 
quence of  the  hustings ;  or  any  form 
whatever  of  public  rhetoric  beyond 
that  of  the  pulpit.  Through  two  cen- 
turies at  least,  no  nation  could  have 
been  so  constantly  reminded  of  the 
powers  for  good  and  eiil  which  belong 
to  style.  Often  i|  must  have  happen- 
ed, to  the  mortification  or  joy  of  mul- 
titudes, that  one  man  out  of  windy 
nothings  has  constructed  an  over- 
whelming appeal  to  the  passions  of  his 
hearers,  whilst  another  has  thrown 
away  the  weightiest  cause  by  his  man- 
ner of  treating  it.  Neither  let  it  be 
said,  that  this  might  not  arise  from 
difitsrences  of  style,  but  because  the 
triumphant  demagx)gue  made  use  of 
fictions,  and,  therefore,  that  his  tri- 
umph was  stiU  obtained  by  means  of 
hb  matter,  however  hollow  that  mat- 
ter might  have  proved  upon  investiga- 
tion. That  case,  also,  is  a  possible 
case ;  but  oilen  enough  two  orators 


have  relied  upon  the  same  identical 
matter— .the  facts,  for  instance,  of  the 
riave-trada — and  one  has  turned  this  to 
such  g^od  account  by  his  arrange- 
ments, by  his  modes  of  vivifying  dry 
statements,  by  his  arts  of  illustration, 
by  his  science  of  connecting  things 
with  human  feeling,  that  he  has  left 
his  hearers  in  convulsions  of  passion  ; 
whilst  the  other  shall  have  used  every 
tittle  of  the  same  matter  without  elidt* 
ing  one  scintillation  of  sympathy, 
without  leaving  behind  one  di«tinet 
impression  in  the  memory,  or  planting 
one  murmur  in  the  heart. 

In  proportion,  therefore,  as  the 
English  people  have  been  placed  for 
two  centuries  and  a  quarter  (i.  e. 
since  the  latter  decennium  of  James  the 
First's  reign)  under  a  constant  expe- 
rience of  popular  eloquence  thrown 
into  all  channels  of  social  life,  they 
must  have  had  peculiar  occasion  to 
feel  the  effects  of  st^le.  But  to  feel 
is  not  to  feel  consciously.  Many  a 
man  is  charmed  by  one  cause  who 
ascribes  the  effect  to  another.  Many 
a  man  is  fascinated  by  the  artifices  of 
composition,  who  fancies  that  it  is  the 
subject  which  has  operated  so  potent- 
ly. And  even  for  the  subtlest  of 
philosophers  who  keeps  in  mind  the 
interpenetration  of  the  style  and  the 
matter,  it  would  be  as  difficult  to  dis- 
tribute the  true  proportion  of  their 
joint  action,  as,  with  regard  to  the  ear- 
liest rays  of  the  dawn,  it  would  be  to 
say  how  much  of  the  beauty  lay  in  the 
heavenly  light  which  chased  away  the 
darkness — how  much  in  the  rosy  co- 
lour which  that  light  entangle. 

Easily,  therefore,  it  may  have  hap- 
pened, that,  under  the  constant  action 
and  practical  effects  of  style,  a  nation 
may  have  fiuled  to  notice  the  cause  as 
the  cause.  And,  besides  the  disturb- 
ing forces  which  mislead  the  judgment 
of  the  auditor  in  such  a  case,  there  are 
other  disturbing  forces  which  modify 
the  practice  of  the  speaker.  That  k 
good  rhetoric  for  the  hustings  which 
IS  bad  for  a  book.  Even  for  the 
highest  forms  of  popular  eloquence, 
the  laws  of  style  vaiy  much  from  the 
general  standard.  In  the  senate,  and 
for  the  same  reason  in  a  newspaper, 
it  is  a  virtue  to  reiterate  your  mean- 
ing :  tautology  becomes  a  merit:  va- 
riation of  the  words,  with'  a  substantial 
identity  of  the  sense  and  dilution  of 
the  truth,  is  oftentimes  a  necessitv.  A 
man  who  should  content  himself  with 
a  single  condensed  enunciation  of  a 
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perplexed  doctrine,  would  be  a  mad. 
man  and  A/eh'dC'Se,  as  respected  his 
reliance  npon  that  doctrine.  Like 
boys  who  are  throwing  the  sun's  rays 
into  the  eyes  of  a  mob  by  means  of  a 
mirror,  you  must  shift  your  lights  and 
vibrate  your  reflexions  at  every  pos< 
^ble  angle,  if  you  would  agitate  the 
popular  mind  extensively.  Every 
mode  of  intellectual  communication 
has  its  separate  strength  and  separate 
weakness ;  its  peculiar  embarrass* 
mentSy  compensated  by  peculiar  re- 
sources. It  is  the  advantage  of  a 
book,  that  you  can  return  to  the  past 
page  if  any  thing  in  the  present  de- 
pends upon  it.  But,  return  being  im- 
possible in  the  case  of  a  spoken  ha- 
rangue, where  each  sentence  perishes 
as  it  is  bom,  both  the  speaker  and  the 
hearer  become  aware  of  a  mutual  inte- 
rest in  a  much  looser  style,  and  a  per- 
petual dispensation  from  the  severities 
of  abstract  discussion.  It  is  for  the 
benefit  of  both,  that  the  weightier 
propositions  should  be  detained  before 
the  eye  a  good  deal  longer  than  the 
chastity  of  taste  or  the  austerity  of 
logic  would  tolerate  in  a  book.  Time 
must  be  given  for  the  intellect  to  eddy 
about  a  truth,  and  to  appropriate  its 
bearings.  There  is  a  sort  of  previous 
lubrication,  such  as  the  boa- constric- 
tor applies  to  an^  subject  of  digestion, 
which  is  requisite  to  familiarize  the 
mind  with  a  startling  or  a  complex 
novelty.  And  thb  is  obtained  for  the 
intellect  by  varying  the  modes  of  pre- 
senting itr— now  putting  it  directly  be- 
fore the  eye,  now  obliquely,  now  in 
an  abstract  shape,  now  in  the  concrete ; 
all  which  being  the  ,'proper  technical 
discipline  for  dealing  with  such  cases, 
ought  no  longer  to  be  viewed  as  a  li- 
centious mode  of  style,  but  as  the  just 
style  in  respect  of  thoso  licentious 
circumstances.  And  the  true  art  for 
such  popular  display  is — to  contrive 
the  best  forms  for  appearing  to  say 
something  new,  when  in  reality  you 
aro  but  echoing  yourself;  to  break 
up  massy  chords  into  running  vari- 
ations ;  and  to  mask,  by  slight  differ- 
ences in  the  manner,  a  virtual  iden- 
tity in  the  substance. 

We  have  been  illustrating  a  twofold 
neutralizing  effect  applied  to  the  ad- 
vantages, otherwise  enjoyed  by  the 
English  people,  for  appreciating  the 
forms  of  style.  What  was  it  that  made 
the  populace  of  Athens  and  of  Rome 
80  sensible  to  the  force  of  rhetoric  and 
to  the  magic  of  language  ?    It  was  the 


habit  of  bearing  these  two  great  en- 
gines daily  worked  for  purposes  in- 
teresting to  themselves  as  citizens,  and 
sufficiently  intelligible  to  conunand 
their  willing  attention.  The  English 
amongst  modern  nations  have  had  the 
same  advantages,  allowance  being 
made  for  the  much  less  intense  con* 
centration  of  the  audience.  In  the 
ancient  republics  it  was  always  the 
same  city;  and,  therefore^  the  same 
audience,  except  in  so  far  as  it  was 
spread  through  many  generations. 
This  has  been  otherwise  in  England ; 
and  yet,  by  newspaper  reports,  any 
great  effect  in  one  assize  town,  or 
electoral  town,  has  been  propagated 
to  the  rest  of  the  empire,  through 
the  eighteenth  and  the  present  century. 
But  all  this,  and  the  continual  exem- 
plification of  style  as  a  great  agency 
for  democratic  effect,  have  not  availea 
to  win  a  suf^cient  practical  respect,  in 
England,  for  the  arts  of  composition 
as  essential  to  authorship.  And  the 
reason  is,  because,  in  the  first  place, 
from  the  intertexture  of  style  and  mat- 
ter, from  the  impoisibility  that  the  one 
should  affect  them  otherwise  than  in 
connexion  with  the  other,  it  has  been 
natural  for  an  audience  to  charge  on 
the  superior  agent  y^t  often  belonged 
to  the  lower.  This  in  the  first  place ; 
and,  secondly,  because  the  modes  of 
style  appropriate  to  popular  eloquence 
being  essentially  different  from  those  of 
written  composition,  any  possible  ex- 
perience on  the  hustings,  or  in  the 
senate,  would  pro  tanto  tend  rather  to 
disqualify  the  mind  for  appreciating 
the  more  chaste  and  more  elaborate 
qualities  of  style  fitted  for  books ;  and 
thus  a  real  advantage  of  the  English 
in  one  direction  has  been  neutraUzed 
by  two  causes  in  another. 

Generally  and  ultimately,  it  is  cer- 
tain, that  our  British  disregard  or  in. 
adequate  appreciation  of  style,  though 
a  very  lamentable  fault,  has  had  its 
origin  in  the  manlinesss  of  the  Britbh 
character ;  in  the  sincerity  and  direct- 
ness of  the  British  taste ;  in  the  prin- 
ciple of  '*  esse  quam  videri$"  which 
might  be  taken  as  the  key  to  much  in 
our  manner,  much  in  the  philosophy  of 
our  lives ;  and  finally.  In  that  same 
love  for  the  practical  and  the  tangible 
which  has  so  memorably  governed  the 
course  of  our  higher  speculations 
from  Bacon  to  Newton.  But,  what* 
ever  may  have  been  the  origin  of  this 
most  faulty  habit,  whatever  mixed 
causes  now  support  it»  beyond  ail 
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question  it  is,  that  such  a  habit  of  dis- 
regard or  of  slight  regard  applied  to 
all  the  arts  of  composition  does  exist 
in  the  most  painftil  extent,  and  is  de- 
tected by  a  practised  eye  in  every  page 
of  almost  every  book  that  is  pnbiisned. 
If  yon  conld  look  any  where  with  a 
right  to  expect  'condnnal  illustrations 
of  what  is  good  in  the  manifold  qaali- 
ties  of  style^  it  should  reasonably  be 
amongst  our  professional  authors; 
but  as  a  body,  they  are  distinguished 
by  the  most  absolute  carelessness  in 
this  respect.  Whether  in  the  choice 
of  words  and  idioms,  or  in  the  con- 
struction of  their  sentences,  it  is  not 
possible  to  coneei?e  the  principle  of 
lazy  indifference  carried  to  a  more  re- 
Tolting  extremity.  Proof  lies  before 
you,  spread  out  upon  every  page,  that 
no  excess  of  awkwardness,  or  of  in- 
elegance, or  of  unrhythmical  cadence, 
is  so  rated  in  the  tariff  of  faults  as  to 
balance,  in  the  writer's  estimate,  the 
trouble  of  remoulding  a  clause,  of  in- 
terpolating a  phrase,  or  even  of  strik- 
ing the  pen  through  a  superfluous 
word.  In 'Our  own  experience  it  has 
happened,  that  we  have  known  an 
author  so  laudably  fastidious  in  this 
subtle  art»  as  to  have  recast  one  chap- 
ter of  a  series  no  less  than  seventeen 
times;  so  difficult  was  the  ideal  or 
model  of  excellence  which  he  kept  be* 
fore  bis  mind ;'  so  inde&tigable  was  his 
labour  for  mounting  to  the  level  of 
that  ideal*  Whereas,  on  the  other 
baud,  with  regard  to  a  large  majority 
of  the  writers  now  carrying  forward 
the  literature  of  the  country  from  the 
last  generation  to  the  next,  the  evi- 
dence is  perpetual — not  so  much  that 
they  rest  satisfied  with  thehr  own  ran- 
dom preconceptions  of  each  clause  or 
sentence,  as  that  they  never  trouble 
themselves  to  form  any  such  precon- 
ceptions. Whatever  words  tumble 
out  under  the  blindest  accidents  of  the 
moment,  those  are  the  words  re- 
tained ;  whatever  sweep  is  impressed 
by  chance  upon  the  motion  of  a  period, 
th^  is  the  arrangement  ratified.  To 
fancy  that  men  thus  determinately 
careless  as  to  the  grosser  elements  of 
style  would  pause  to  survey  distant 

Sroportions,  or  to  adjust  any  more  de- 
cate  symmetries  of  good  composition, 
would  be  visionary.  As  to  the  links 
of  connexion,  the  transitions,  and  the 
mauy  other  funcdons  of  logic  in  good 
writing,  things  are  come  to  such  a 


pass,  that  what  was  bdd  true  of 
Rome  in  two  separate  ages  by  two 
great  rhetoricians,  and  of  Constan* 
tinople  in  an  age  long  posterior, 
may  now  be  affirmed  of  England  :  Uie 
idiom  of  our  language,  the  mother 
tongue,  survives  only  amongst  our 
women  and  children  ;  not.  Heaven 
knows,  amongst  our  women  who  write 
books — they  are  often  painfully  con- 
spicuous for  all  that  disfigures  author* 
ship;  but  amongst  well-educatai 
women  not  professionally  given  to 
literature.  Cicero  and  Quinctilian» 
each  for  hb  own  generation,  ascribed 
something  of  the  same  pre-eminence 
to  the  noble  matrons  of  Rome ;  and 
more  than  one  writer  of  the  lower 
empire  has  recorded  of  Byzantium^ 
that  in  the  nurseries  of  that  city  was 
found  the  last  home  for  the  puritr  of 
the  ancient  Greek.  No  doubt  it  might 
have  been  found  also  amongst  the  in* 
numerable  mob  of  that  haughty  metro- 
polis, but  stained  with  comipdons  and 
Tulgar  abbreriadons.  Or  wherever 
it  might  lurk,  assuredly  it  was  not 
amongst  the  noble,  the  officials,  or  the 
courders ;  else  it  was  impossible  that 
such  a  master  of  affectadon  as  Nicetas 
Choniates,  for  instance,  should  have 
found  toleradon.  But  the  radonale 
of  this  matter  lies  in  a  small  compass : 
why  are  the  local  names,  whenever 
they  have  resulted  from  the  general 
good  sense  of  a  country,  faithful  to 
the  local  truth,  grave,  and  unaffected  ? 
Simply  because  they  are  not  inveo* 
dons  of  any  acdve  faculty,  but  mere 
passive  deposidons  from  a  real  im^ 
pression  upon  the  mind.  On  the 
other  hand,  wherever  there  is  an  am- 
bitious principle  set  in  modon  for 
name-inventing,  there  it  is  sure  to  ter- 
minate in  something  monstrous  and 
fanciful.  Women  offend  in  such  casea 
even  more  than  men  ;  because  more  of 
sendment  or  romance  will  mingle  with 
the  names  they  impose.  Sailors  ag^ain 
err  in  an  opposite  spirit :  there  is  no 
affectation  in  their  names,  but  there  is 
too  painful  an  effort  after  ludicrous 
allusions  to  the  grarides  of  their  na- 
tive land— <  Big  Wig  Island,'  or  *  the 
Bishop  and  his  Clerks  :'  or  the  name 
becomes  a  memento  of  real  incidents^ 
but  too  casual  and  personal  to  merit 
this  lasting  record  of  a  name,  such  as 
Point  FarewcUf  or  Cape  Turn-tigmn. 
This  fault  applies  to  many  of  the  Yan- 
kee* names,  and  to  many  more  in  the 


*  '*  Yanket  junnea."— Foreigners  in  America  lubject  ihemtelvet  to  a  perpetual  mlsiii- 
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Boatbera  and  weBtern  states  of  North 
America^  where  the  earliest  popula- 
tion has  usualljT  been  of  a  less  reli» 
gions  eharacter ;  and,  most  of  all,  it 
applies  to  the  names  of  the  hack  set- 
tlements. These  people  live  under  in- 
fluenees  the  most  opposite  to  those  of 
false  refinement:  coarse  necessities, 
elementary  feaUues  of  peril  or  em- 
barrassment, primary  aspects  of  sarage 
nature,  compose  the  scenery  of  their 
thoughts ;  and  these  are  reflected  by 
their  names.  Dimnal  Swamp  express- 
es a  condition  of  unreclaimed  nature, 
which  must  disappear  with  growing 
eiTilisation.  Big  Bone  Lick  tells  a  tale 
of  cruelty  that  cannot  often  berepeated. 
Buffaloes,  like  all  cattle,  derive  medi- 
cinal benefit  from  salt ;  they  come  in 
droves  for  a  thousand  miles  to  lick  the 
masses  of  rock  sslt.  The  new  settlers 
observing  this,  lie  in  ambush  to  sun 
prise  them:  twenty-five  thousand 
Boble  animals,  in  one  instance,  were 
massacred  for  their  hides.  In  the  follow- 
ing year  the  usual  crowds  advanced ; 
but  the  first  who  snuffed  the  tainted 
Mr  wheeled  round,  bellowed,  and  '*  re- 
ooiled"  far  into  his  native  woods. 
Meantime  the  large  bones  remain  to 
attest  the  extent  of  the  merciless  mas- 
■acre.  riere,  as  in  all  eases,  there  is 
a  truth  expressed;  but  again  too 
casual  and  qMcial.  Besides  that, 
Irom  contempt  of  elegance^  or  from 
defeci  of  art,  the  names  resemble  the 
seafaring  nomenclature  in  being  too 
rudely  compounded. 

As  with  the  imposition  of  namee, 
«o  with  the  use  of  the  existing  lan- 
guage, most  classes  stand  between 
the  pressure  of  two  extremes — of 
eoarseness,  of  carelessness,  of  imper- 
ISsct  art,  on  the  one  hand,  of  spurious 
refinement  and  fantastic  ambition 
upon  the  other.  Authors  have  always 
been  a  dangerous  class  for  any  lan- 
guage. Amongst  the  myriads  who 
Mie  prompted  to  author^ip  by  the 
coarse  love  of  reputation,  or  by  the 
nobler  craving  for  sympathy,  there 
will  always  be  thousands  seeking  dis- 
tinctions through  novelties  of  diction. 
Hopeless  of  any  audience  through 
mere  weight  of  matter,  they  will  turn 
ibr  their  last  resource  to  such  tricks 
of  innovation  asthey  can  bring  to  bear 
upon  language.     Wbat  care  they  for 


purity  or  simplicity  of  diction,  if  at 
any  cost  of  either  they  can  win  a  spe- 
cial attention  to  themselves  ?    Now» 
the  great  body  of  women  are  under  no 
such  unhappy  bias.    If  they  happen 
to  move  in  polished  circles,  or  have 
received  a  tolerable  education,  they 
will  speak  their  native  language  of 
necessity  with  truth  and  simj^ity* 
And  supposing  them  not  to  be  profes- 
sional writers,  (as  so  small  a  propor- 
tion can  be,  even  in  France  or  Eng- 
land,) there  is  always  something  in  £e 
situation  of  women  which  secures  a 
fidelity  to  the  idiom.  From  the  great* 
er   excitability  of  females,  and  the 
superior   vivacity   of  their  feelingst 
they  will  be  liable  to  far  more  irrita- 
tions from  wounded  sensibilities.    It 
is  for  such  occasions  chiefly  that  they 
seek  to  be  effective  in  their  language* 
Now,  there  is  not  in  the  world  so 
oertain  a  guarantee  for  pure  idiomatie 
dictbn,  without  tricks  or  affectation, 
as   a  ease   of  genuine  excitement. 
Real  situations  are  always  pledges  of 
a   real  natural  language.     It  is  in 
counterfeit   passion,  in  the  mimical 
situations  of  novels,  or  in  poems  that 
are  efforts    of    ingenuity,   and    no 
ebullitions   of   absolute  unsimulated 
foeling,  that  female  writers  endeavour 
to  sustain  their  own  jaded  sensibility, 
or  to  reinforce  the  languishing  inter- 
est of  their  readers  by  extravagances 
of  language.  No  woman  in  this  world, 
under  a  movement  of  resentment  fbom 
a  false  accusation,  or  from  jealousy,  or 
from  confidence  betrayed,  ever  was  at 
leisure  to  practise  vagaries  of  caprice 
in^  the   management  of  her  mother 
tongue ;  strength  of  real  feeling  shuts 
out  all  temptation  to  the  affectation 
of  false  feeling. 

Hence  the  purity  of  the  female  By- 
zantine Greek.  Such  caprices  as  they 
had  took  some  other  course,  and  found 
some  other  vent  than  through  thmr 
mother  tongue.  Hence,  also,  thcpu- 
rity  of  female  English.  Would  yon 
desire  at  this  day  to  read  our  noble 
language  in  its  native  beauty,  pictu- 
resque from  idiomatic  propriety,  racy 
in  its  phraseology,  delicate  yet  sinewy 
in  its  composition — steal  the  mail 
bags,  and  break  open  all  the  letters  in 
female  handwriting.  Three  out  of  four 
will  have  been  written  by  that  class  of 


|frpr«l«tioa  by  miMppljriog  this  term.  **  Yanktt,**  in  the  American  use,  doee  not  mean  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States  u  oppoied  to  a  foreigner,  bat  a  eitisen  of  the  Northern 
New  England  Sutet  (AlasMchaietlt»  Comiecliafl,  ^o.)  oppbeed  to  a  Virginian,  a  Ken- 
t«f)Uao»  ^ 
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women  who  have  the  most  leisure  and 
the  most  interest  in  a  correspondence 
by  the  post— that  dass  who  combine 
more  of  intelligence^  oultiTation»  and 
of  thonghtMnesf)  than  anj  other  in 
Enrope— the  class  of  unmarried  wo* 
men  abote  twenty-fite — an  increasing 
olassi*  women  who^  fh>m  mere  dig* 
nity  of  character,  hare  renounced  dl 
prospects  of  conjugal  and  parental 
life,  rather  than  descend  into  habits 
unsuitable  to  their  birth.  Women 
capable  of  such  sacrifices,  and  marked 
by  such  strength  of  mind,  may  be 
expected  to  think  with  deep  feeling, 
and  to  express  themselres  (unless 
where  they  haTo  been  too  much  bias- 
ed by  bookish  connexions)  with  natu* 
ral  grace.  Not  hnpossibly  these  same 
women,  if  required  to  come  forward  In 
some  public  character,  might  write  iU 
and  afibctedly.  They  would  then 
hate  their  free  natural  moToment  of 
thought  distorted  into  some  aocommo* 
dation  to  artificial  standards,  amotigst 
which  they  might  happen  to  select  a 
bad  one  for  imitation.  But  in  their 
letters  they  write  under  the  benefit  of 
their  natural  adyantagee ;  not  warped, 
on  the  one  hand.  Into  that  constraint 
or  awkwardness  which  is  the  ine?i- 
table  effect  of  conscious  exposure  to 

{lubliogase;  yet,  on  the  other,  not 
eft  to  vacancy  or  the  chills  of  apathy, 
but  sustdned  by  some  deep  sympathy 
between  themselves  and  their  corre* 
spondents. 

So  far  as  concerns  idiomatio  Eng- 
lish,  we  are  satisfied,  from  the  many 
beautiful  female  letters  which  we  have 
beard  upon  chance  occasions  from 
every  quarter  of  the  empire,  that  they, 
thesNducated  wom^n  of  Great  Britain-— 
above  all,  the  interesting  dassof  women 
unmarried  upon  scruples  of  sexual 

honour and  also  (as  in  Constant!. 

nople  of  old)  the  nurseries  of  Great 
Britain,  are  the  true  and  best  deposi- 
taries of  the  old  mother  idiom.  But 
we  must  not  forget,  that  thongh  this 
is  another  term  for  what  is  good  in 
English,  when  we  are  talking  of  a 
human  and  a  popular  interest,  there 
is  a  separate  use  of  the  language,  as 
In  the  higher  forms  of  history  or 
philosophy,  which  ought  not  to  be 
idiomatic.     As  respects  that  which  l«, 


it  is  remarkable  that  the  same  oiders 
cling  to  the  andent  purity  of  diction 
amongst  ourselves  who  did  so  in 
pagan  Rome^viz,,  toometh  for  the 
reasons  just  noticed,  and  people  of 
rank.  So  much  has  this  been  Uie 
tendency  in  England,  that  we  know 
a  person  of  great  powers,  but  who  bat 
in  all  things  a  one-sided  taste,  and  is 
80  much  a  lover  of  idiomatic  Eoglish 
as  to  endure  none  else,  who  professes 
to  read  no  writer  since  Lord  Ches^ 
terfidd.  It  is  certain  that  this  ac» 
complished  nobleman,  who  has  been 
most  unjustly  treated  fh>m  his  unfbr^ 
tunate  collision  with  a  national  favour^ 
ite,  and  in  part  also  from  the  laxity 
of  his  moral  principles,  where,  bow«- 
ever,  he  spoke  worse  than  he  thought, 
wrote  with  the  ease  and  careless  grace 
ef  a  high-bred  gentleman.  But  his 
style  is  not  peculiar :  it  has  always 
been  the  style  of  his  order.  Af^ 
making  the  proper  allowance  for  the 
continual  new  infusions  into  onr 
peerage  from  the  lK>okisfa  class  of 
lawyers,  and  fbr  some  modifications 
derived  from  the  learned  class  of  spi* 
ritual  peers,  the  tone  of  Lord  Ches* 
terfidd  has  always  been  the  tone  of 
our  old  aristocracy ;  a  tone  of  ele^ 
gance  and  propriety,  above  all  things 
free  fh>m  the  stil&iess  of  pedantry  or 
academic  rigour,  and  obeying  Ciesar's 
rule  of  shunning  tanquam  scopuhtm 
any  Hisolens  verbum.  It  is,  indeed, 
through  this  channel  that  the  sdid* 
tudes  of  our  British  nolnlity  have 
always  flowed :  other  qualities  might 
come  and  go  according  to  the  tempe- 
rament of  the  individual ;  but  what 
in  all  generations  constituted  an  object 
of  horror  for  that  class,  was  bookish 
precision  and  professional  peculiarity. 
From  the  free  popular  form  of  our 
great  public  schools,  to  which  nine 
out  of  ten  amongst  our  old  nobility 
resorted,  it  happened  unavddably  that 
they  were  not  equdly  clear  of  popular 
vulgarities;  indeed,  from  another 
cause,  that  could  not  have  been 
avoided — for  it  is  remarkable  that  a 
connexion,  as  close  as  through  an  um- 
bilical cord,  has  always  ba?n  main- 
tained between  the  very  highest  orders 
of  our  aristocracy  and  the  lowest  of 
onr  democracy,  by  means  of  nurses. 


*  An  inereaiing  dots  ;  but  not  in  Franee. — It  if  a  most  remarkable  moral  pbrnomeoon 
in  the  aodal  condition  of  that  nation,  and  one  wbich  speaks  a  volame  as  to  the  lower 
tone  of  female  dignity,  that  unmarried  women,  at  the  age  which  amongat  ni  obtaioa  the 
inanlting  name  of  M  maiii,  are  tlttoit  uslnown^  What  Shocking  taerifleea  df  texaal 
hoiioar  doce  this  one  fact  argae  ?    ^ 
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The  nurses  and  immediato  personal 
attendants  of  all  classes  come  from  the 
same  sources,  most  commonly  from 
the  peasantry  of  the  land  ;  they  im- 
port into  all  families  alike*  into  the 
highest  and  the  lowest,  the  coarsest 
expressions  from  the  Tomacular  lan- 
guage of  anger  andcontempt.  Whence, 
for  example,  it  was,  that  about  five  or 
six  years  ago,  when  a  new  novel  circu- 
lated in  London,  with  a  private  under- 
standing that  it  was  a  juTenile  effort 
from  two  very  young  ladies  of  the 
▼ery  highest  rank,  nobody  who  re- 
flected at  all  could  feel  much  surprise 
that  one  of  the  characters  should  ex- 
press her  self-esteem  by  the  popular 
phrase  that  she  did  not  *'  thinlk  small 
beer  of  herself.'*  Equally  in  its  faults 
and  its  merits,  the  language  of  high 
life  has  always  tended  to  simplicity 
and  the  vernacular  ideal,  recoiling  from 
ovory  mode  of  bookishness.  And  in 
this,  as  in  so  many  other  instances,  it 
is  singular  to  note  the  close  resem- 
blance between  polished  England  and 
polished  Rome.  Augustus  Csesar  was 
so  little  able  to  enter  into  any  artificial 
forma  or  tortuous  obscurities  of  ambi- 
tious rhetoric,  that  he  could  not  so  much 
as  understand  them.  Even  the  old 
antique  forms  of  language,  where  it 
happened  that  they  had  become  ob- 
solete, were  to  him  disgnsting.  And 
probably  the  main  bond  of  connexion 
between  himself  and  Horace  was  their 
common  and  excessive  hatred  of  ob- 
scurity ;  from  which  quality,  indeed, 
the  very  intellectual  defects  of  both, 
equally  with  their  good  taste,  alienated 
them  to  intensity. 

The  pure  racy  idiom  of  colloquial  or 
household  English,  we  have  insisted, 
must  be  look^  for  in  the  circles  of 
well-educated  women  not  too  closely 
connected  with  books.*  It  is  certain 
that  books,  in  any  language,  will  tend 
to  encourage  a  diction  too  remote  from 
the  stjle  of  spoken  idiom  ;  whilst  the 
greater  solemnity,  and  the  more  cere- 
monial costume  of  regular  literature 
must  often  demand  such  a  non-idioma- 
ticdiction,  upon  mere  principles  of  good 
taste.  But  why  is  it  that  in  our  day 
literature  has  taken  so  determinate  a 
swing  towards  this  professional  lan- 
guage of  books,  as  to  justify  some 
fears  that  the  other  extreme  of  the 
free  colloquial  idiom  will  perish  as  a 
living  dialect  ?  The  apparent  cause 
lies  in  a  phenomenon  of  modem  life, 
which,  on  other  accounts  alsot  is  en- 
titled to  anxious  consideration.    It  is 


in  newspapers  that  we  must  look  for 
the  main  reading  of  this  generation  ; 
and  in  newspapers,  therefore,  we  must 
seek  fur  the  causes  operating  upon  the. 
style  of  the  age.  Seventy  years  ago 
this  tendency  in  political  journals  to 
usurp  upon  the  practice  of  books,  and 
to  mould  the  style  of  writers,  was  no* 
ticed  by  a  most  acute  observer,  himself 
one  of  the  most  brilliant  writers  in  the 
class  of  satiric  sketchers  and  personal 
historians  that  any  nation  has  pro- 
duced. Already,  before  1 770,  the  late 
Lord  Orford  was  in  the  habit  of  say- 
ing to  any  man  who  consulted  him  on 
the  cultivation  of  stvle— *'  Style  is  it 
that  you  want  ?  Oh,  go  and  look 
into  the  newspapers  for  a  style.**  This 
was  said  half  contemptuously  and  half 
seriously.  But  the  evil  has  now  become 
overwhelming.  One  single  number 
of  a  London  morning  paper,  which  in 
half  a  century  has  expanded  from  the 
size  of  a  dinner  napkin  to  that  of  a 
breakfast  tablecloth,  from  that  to  a 
carpet,  and  will  soon  be  forced,  by  the 
expansions  of  public  business,  into 
somethmg  resembling  the  mainsail  of 
a  frigate,  already  is  equal  in  printed  ' 
matter  to  a  very  large  octavo  volume. 
Every  old  woman  in  the  nation  now 
reads  daily  a  vast  miscellany  in  one 
vol.  royal  octavo.  The  evil  of  this, 
as  regards  the  quality  of  knowledge 
communicated,  admits  of  no  remedy. 
Public  business,  in  its  whole  unwieldy 
compass,  must  always  form  the  subject 
of  these  daily  chronicles.  Nor  is  there 
much  room  to  expect  any  change  in 
the  style.  The  evil  effect  of  this  upon 
the  style  of  the  age  maybe  reduced  to 
two  forms.  Formerly  the  natural 
impulse  of  every  man  was,  sponta- 
neously to  use  the  language  of  life  ; 
the  language  of  books  was  a  secondary 
.attainment  not  made  without  effort. 
Now,  on  the  contrary,  the  daily  com- 
posers of  newspapers  have  so  long  dealt 
in  the  professional  idiom  of  books,  as  to 
have  brought  it  home  to  every  reader 
in  the  nation  who  does  not  violently 
resist  it  by  some  domestic  advantages. 
Time  was,  within  our  own  remem- 
brance, that  if  you  should  have  heard, 
in  passing  along  the  street,  from  any 
old  apple- woman  such  a  phrase  as  <<  I 
will  avail  mtfself  of  your  kindness," 
forthwith  yon  would  have  shied  like 
a  skittish  horse — ^you  would  have  run 
away  in  as  much  terror  as  any  old  Ro- 
man upon  those  occasions  when  Bos 
loquebatur.  At  present  youswallow  such 
marvels  as  matters  of  course.    The 
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whole  artificial  dialect  of  booVs  has 
come  into  plaj  as  the  dialect  of  ordi- 
nary life.     This  is  one  form  of  the 
evil  impressed  upon  our  style  by  jour- 
nalism ;  a  dire  monotony  of  bookish 
idiom  has  encrusted  and  stiffened  all 
native  freedom  of  expression,  like  some 
scaly  leprosy  or  elephantiasis,  barking 
and  hide-binding  the  fine  natural  pulses 
of  the  elastic  flesh.   '^Another  and  al- 
most a  worse  e?il  has  established  itself 
in  the  prevailing  structure  of  sentences. 
Every  man  wno  has  had  any  expe- 
rience in  writing,  knows  how  natural 
it  is  for  hurry  and  fulness  of  matter 
to  discharge  itself  by  vast  sentences, 
involving  clause  within  clause  ad  hfi' 
nitum — how  difficult  it  is,  and  how 
much  a  work  of  time,  to  break  up  this 
hnge  fasciculus  of  cycle  and  epicycle 
into  a  graceful  succession  of  sentences, 
long  intermingled  with  short,  each 
modifying  the  other,  and  arising  mu- 
sically by  links  of  spontaneous  con- 
nexion.   Now  the  plethoric  form  of 
period,  this  monster  model  of  sentence, 
bloated  with  decomplex  intercalations, 
and  exactly  repeating  the  form  of 
syntax  which  distinguishes  an  act  of 
Parliament,  is  the  prevailiug  model  in 
newspaper  eloquence.     Cnide  undi- 
gestea  masses  of  suggestion,  furnish- 
ing rather  raw  materials  for  composi- 
tion and  jotting  for  the  memory,  than 
any  formal  developments  of  the  ideas, 
describe  the  quality  of  writing  which 
mu»t  prevail  in  journalism :  not  from 
defect  of  talents,  which  are  at  this  day 
of  that  superior  class  which  may  be 
presumed  from  the  superior  import- 
ance of  the  function  itself;  but  from 
the  necessities  of  hurry  and  of  instant 
complianoe  with  an  instant  emergency, 
granting  no  possibility  for  revision,  or 
opening  for  amended  thought,  which 
are  evils  attached  to  the  flying  velo* 
cities  of  public  business. 

As  to  structure  of  sentence,  and  the 
periodic  involution,  thai  scarcely  ad- 
mits of  being  exemplified  in  the  con- 
versation of  those  who  do  not  write. 
But  the  choice  of  phraseology  is  na- 
turally and  easily  echoed  in  the  coUo- 
Suial  forms  of  those  who  surrender 
tiemselves  to  such  an  influence.  To 
mark  in  what  degree  this  contagion 
of  bookishness  has  spread,  and  how 
deeply  it  has  moulded  the  habits  of 
expression  in  cUsses  naturally  the 
least  likely  to  have  been  reached  by  a 
revolution  so  artificial  in  its  character, 
we  will  report  a  single  record  from 
the  memorials  of  our  own  experience. 


Some  eight  years  ago,  we  had  occa^ 
sion  to  look  for  lodgings  in  a  newly* 
built  suburb  of  London.  The  mis- 
tress of  the  house,  (with  respect  to 
whom  wo  have  nothing  to  report  more 
than  that  she  was  in  the  worst  sense 
a  vulgar  woman,  that  is,  not  merely 
a  lowbred  person— so  much  might 
have  been  expected  from  4ter  occupa- 
tion— ^but  morally  vulgar  by  the  evi* 
dence  of  her  own  complex  precautions 
against  fraud,  reasonable  enough  in 
so  dangerous  a  capital,  but  not  calling 
for  the  very  ostentatious  display  of 
them  which  she  obtruded  upon  us) 
was  in  regular  trainbg,  it  appeared, 
as  a  student  of  newspapers.  She  had 
no  children :  the  newspapers  were 
her  children.  There  lay  her  studies, 
that  branch  of  learning  constituted  her 
occupation,  from  morning  to  night: 
and  the  following  were  amongst  the 
words  which  she — this  semibarbarian 
—poured  from  her  cornucopia  during 
the  very  few  minutes  of  our  mterview ; 
which  interview  was  brought  to  an 
abrupt  issue  by  mere  nervous  agita- 
tion upon  our  part.  The  words,  as  noted 
down  within  an  hour  of  the  occasion, 
and  after  allowing  a  fair  time  for  our 
recovery,  were  these :— first,  **  Cac 
tegory ;"  secondly,  •*  predicament ;" 
(where,  by  the  way,  from  the  twofold 
iteration  of  the  idea-^Greek  and  Ro- 
man-*it  appears  that  the  old  lad  v  was 
"  twice  armed  ;*') — thirdly, «« individu- 
ality ;"  fourthly,  "  procrastination  ;** 
fifthly,  **  speaking  diplomatically, 
would  not  wbh  to  commit  herself  ;** 
sixthly,  "  would  spontaneously  adapt 
the  several  modes  of  domestication  to 
the  reciprocal  interests,  &c  ;'*  and 
fioally,  (which  word  it  was  that  set- 
tled us ;  we  heard  it  as  we  reached 
the  topmost  stair  on  the  second  floor ; 
and,  without  further  struggle  against 
our  instincts,  round  we  wheeled, 
rushed  down  forty-five  stairs,  and  ex- 
ploded from  the  house  with  a  fury 
causing  us  to  impinge  against  an  obese 
or  protuberant  genUeman,  and  calling 
for  mutual  explanations;  a  result 
which  nothing  could  account  for,  but 
a  steel  bow,  or  mustachios  on  the 
h'p  of  an  elderly  woman :  meandme 
the  fatal  word  was,)  seventhlv,  *'  an- 
teriorly." Ck>nceming  which  word 
we  solemnly  depose  and  make  affidavit, 
that  neither  from  man,  woman,  nor 
book,  had  we  ever  heard  it  before  this 
unique  rencontre  with  this  abominable 
woman  on  the  staircase.  The  occa- 
sion which  furnished  the  excuse  for 
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^mehawordwastbiflt  From  tbe  stair- 
ease  window  we  saw  a  large  shed  la 
the  rear  of  the  house :  apprehendkig 
some  nuisance  of  ^  manufacturing 
industry  *'  in  our  neighbourhood, 
»<«  Whafs  that?*'  we  demanded. 
Mark  the  answer:  **  A  shed;  and 
anteriorly  to  the  existing  shed  there 
^u —...;**  ttn/bo/ there  was,  posterity 
must  consent  to  have  wrapt  up  in 
darkness,  for  there  came  on  Our  ner« 
Tous  seizure,  which  intercepted  fur- 
tW  communication.  But  obserr^ 
as  a  point  which  took  away  any  gleam 
of  consolation  from  the  case,  the  total 
absence  of  all  malaprop  pioturesque- 
ness,  that  might  have  defeated  its 
deadly  action  upon  the  nerrous  sys- 
tem. No :  it  is  due  to  the  integrity 
of  her  disease,  and  to  the  complete- 
ness of  our  suflbring,  that  we  should 
attest  the  unimpeachable  correctness 
of  her  words  and  of  the  syntax  by 
which  she  connected  them. 

Now,  if  we  could  suppose  the  cas^ 
that  the  old  household  idiom  of  the 
land  were  generally  so  extinguished 
amongst  us  as  it  was  in  this  particular 
instance— if  we  could  imagine,  as  a 
universal  result  of  Journalism,  that  a 
coarse  unlettered  woman,  having  oc- 
casion to  say,  "  this  or  that  stood  in 
such  a  place  before  the  present  shed,'* 
should  take  as  a  natural  or  current 
formula,  '*  anteriorly  to  the  existing 
shed  there  stood,  &c." — ^what  would 
be  the  final  effect  upon  our  literature  ? 
Pedantry,  though  it  were  unconscious 
pedantry,  once  steadily  diffused 
through  a  nation  as  to  the  very 
moulds  of  its  thinking,  and  the  general 
tendencies  of  its  expression,  could  not 
but  stiffen  the  natural  graces  of  com- 
position, and  weave  fetters  about  the 
free  movement  of  human  thought. 
This  woidd  interfere  as  effectually 
<  with  our  power  of  enjoying  much  that 
is  excellent  in  our  past  literature,  as 
it  would  with  our  future  powers  of 
producing.  And  such  an  agency  has 
been  too  long  at  work  amongst  us, 
not  to  have  already  accomplished  some 
part  of  these  separate  evils.  Amongst 
women  of  education,  as  we  have  ar^ 
gued  above,  standing  aloof  from  liter- 
ature, and  less  uniformly  drawing 
their  intellectual  sustenance  from 
newspapers,  the  deadening  effects  have 
been  partially  counteracted.  Here 
and  there,  amongst  individuals,  alive 
to  the  particular  evils  of  the  age,  and 
watching  the  very  set  of  the  enrrent, 
^ere  may  have  been  even  a  more  sys- 


tematic counteraetion  applied  to  dm 
mischief.  But  the  great  evil  in  saoh 
cases  18  this — that  we  cannot  see  tfat 
extent  of  the  changes  wrought  or  bo» 
ing  wrought,  from  having  ourselves 
partaken  in  them.  TVinpora  nmtanm 
tur;  and  naturally,  if  we  could  review 
them  with  the  neutral  eyeof  a  stranger, 
it  would  be  impossible  for  us  not  to 
see  the  extent  of  those  changes.  But 
our  eve  is  not  neutral :  we  also  have 
partaken  in  the  changes ;  ei  nos  mu- 
tamur  in  ilUs,  And  this  fact  disturbs 
the  power  of  appreciating  those 
changes.  Every  one  of  us  would 
have  felt,  sixty  years  ago,  that  the 
general  tone  and  colouring  of  a  style 
was  stiff,  bookish,  pedantic,  which, 
from  the  habituation  of  our  oiigans,  we 
now  feel  to  be  natural  and  within  the 
privilege  of  learned  art.  Direct  ob- 
jective qualities  it  is  always  by  com- 
parison easy  to  measure  $  but  the  dif- 
ficulty commences  when  we  have  to 
combine  with  this  outer  measurement 
of  the  object  another  corresponding 
measurement  of  the  subjective  or  inner 
qualities  by  which  we  apply  the  mea- 
sure; that  is,  when  besides  the  ob* 
jects  projected  to  a  distance  firom  the 
spectator,  we  have  to  allow  for  varia- 
tions or  disturbances  in  the  very  eye 
which  surveys  them.  The  eye  cannot 
see  itself;  we  cannot  project  Arom  our^. 
selves,  and  contemplate  as  an  object 
our  own  contemplatmg  faculty,  or  ap- 
preciate our  own  appreciating  power. 
Biases,  therefore,  or  gradual  warp« 
ings,  that  have  occurred  in  our  critical 
faculty  as  applied  to  style,  we  cannot 
allow  for ;  and  these  biases  will  un- 
consciously mask,  to  our  perceptions, 
an  amount  of  change  In  the  quality  of 
popular  st^le  such* as  we  could  not 
easily  credit. 

Separately  flrom  this  change  for  tbe 
worse  in  the  drooping  idiomatic  fresh- 
ness of  our  diction,  which  is  a  change 
that  has  been  going  on  for  a  century, 
the  other  characteristic  defect  of  this 
age  lies  in  the  tumid  and  tumultuary 
structure  of  our  sentences.  The  one 
change  has  partly  grown  out  of  the 
other.  Ever  since  a  more  bookish 
air  was  impressed  upon  composition 
without  much  effort  by  the  Latinized 
and  artificial  phraseology,  by  forms  of 
expression  consecrated  to  books,  and 
by  '' long-tailed  words  in  onfy  and 
ation^**  either  because  writers  felt  that 
already,  in  this  one  act  of  preference 
shown  to  the  artificial  vocabulary,  they 
bad  done  enough  to  establish  a  differ- 
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antial  ofaifmoier  of  regulaf  composi^ 
tioiiy  and  on  that  consideration  thought 
themselTes  entitlodto  neglect  the  com- 
toation  of  their  words  into  sentences 
and  periods;  or  because  there  is  a 
real  natural  sympathy  between  the 
Latin  phraseology  and  a  Latin  struc- 
ture of  sentence ;  certain  it  is  and  re- 
markabloy  that  our  popular  style^  in 
tiM  common  limited  sense  of  arrange- 
ment  applied  to  words^  or  the  syn- 
taxes of  sentences^  has  laboured  with 
two  faults  that  might  hare  been 
thought  incompatible :  it  has  been  ar- 
tifleial,  by  artifices  peculiaiiy  adapted 
to  the  powers  of  the  LiLtin  language, 
and  yet  at  the  rery  same  time  careless 
and  disordinato.  There  is  a  strong 
idea  expressed  by  the  Latin  word  in- 
CondiifUy  iHiorganizedf  or  rather  uitorv 
ganized.  Now,  in  spite  of  its  artifl- 
eial  bias,  that  is  the  very  epithet  which 
will  best  characterise  our  newspaper 
style.  To  be  viewed  as  susceptible 
of  organisation,  such  periods  must  al- 
ready be  elaborate  and  artificial ;  to 
be  Viewed  as  not  baling  received  it, 
such  periods  must  be  careless. 

But  perhaps  the  very  best  illustra- 
tion of  all  this  will  be  found  in  putting 
^e  case  of  Euglbh  style  into  dose 
Juxtaposition  with  the  style  of  the 
French  and  Germans — our  only  very 
important  neighbours.  As  leaders  of 
civilisation^  as  powers  in  an  intellec- 
tual sense,  there  are  but  three  na- 
tions in  Europe — England,  Germany^ 
France.  As  to  Spain  and  Italy,  out- 
lying extremities,  Uiey  are  not  moving 
bodies;  they  rest  upon  the  past. 
Russia  and  North  America  are  the 
two  bulwarks  of  Christendom— East 
and  west.  But  the  three  powers  ai 
the  centre  are  in  all  senses  the  motive 
forces  of  civilisation.  In  all  things 
they  have  the  initiation ;  and  they  pre- 
side. 

3y  this  comparison  we  shall  have  the 
advantage  of  doing  what  the  French 
express  by  9'orienter — the  Germans  by 
etch  orientiren.  Learning  one  of  our 
bearings  on  the  compass,  we  shall  be 
able  to  deduce  the  rest ;  and  we  shall 
be  able  to  conjecture  our  valuation  as 
respects  the  art,  by  finding  our  place 
amongst  the  artists. 

With  respect  to  French  style,  we 
can  imagine  the  astonishment  of  an 
English  author,  practised  in  composi- 
tion, and  with  no  previous  knowledge 
of  French  literature,  who  should  first 
find  himself  ranging  freely  amongst  a 
French  Hbrarj.    That  particular  fault 


of  style  which  in  English  books  is  all 
but  universal,  absolutely  has  not  an 
existence  in  the  French.  Speaking 
rigorously  and  to  the  very  letter  of  the 
ease,  we,  upon  a  large  enerience  in 
French  Uteratnre,  af&m,  that  it  would 
be  nearly  impossible  (perhaps  strictiy 
Bo)  to  cite  an  instance  of  that  cumbrous 
and  nnwieldy  style  which  disfigures 
English  composition  so  extensively. 
Enough  could  not  be  adduced  to  satii^ 
the  puipose  of  illustration.  And  to 
make  a  Frenchman  sensible  of  tiie  fhnlt 
as  a  possibilitT,  you  must  appeal  to 
some  irmuktted  model. 

But  why  ?  The  cause  of  this  na- 
tional immunity  from  a  fiuilt  so  com- 
mon  every  where  else,  and  so  natural^ 
when  we  look  into  the  producing  oc- 
casions, is  as  much  entitled  to  our  no- 
tice as  the  immunity  itself.  The  fault 
is  inevitable,  as  one  might  fancy,  to 
two  conditions  of  mind-*hurry  in  the 
first  place,  want  of  art  in  the  second. 
The  French  must  be  liable  to  these 
disadvantages  as  much  as  their  neigh- 
bours :  by  wkat  magic  is  it  that  they 
evade  them  or  neutralize  them  in  the 
result?  The  secret  lies  here ;  beyond 
all  nations,  by  constitutional  vivacity, 
the  French  are  a  nation  of  talkers :  and 
the  model  of  tlidr  sentences  is  moulded 
by  that  fact.  Conversation,  which  is 
a  luxury  for  other  nations,  is  for  them 
a  necessity :  by  the  very  law  of  their 
peculiar  intellect  and  of  its  social 
training,  they  are  colloquial.  Hence 
it  happens,  that  there  are  no  such 
people  endured  or  ever  heard  of  in 
France  as  oHoquial  wits ;  people  who 
talk  to  but  not  with  a  circle ;  the  very 
finest  of  their  beaux  esprits  must  sub- 
mit to  the  equities  of  conversation,  and 
would  be  crushed  summarily  as  mon- 
sters, if  they  were  to  seek  a  selfish 
mode  of  display,  or  a  privilege  of  lec- 
turing uny  audience  of  a  salon  who 
had  met  for  purposes  of  social  pleasure. 
*^De  monologue^'*  as  Madame  de  Sta^U 
in  her  broken  English,  described  this 
mode  of  display  when  speaking  of 
Coleridge,  is  so  far  from  being  tolerated 
in  France  as  an  accomplishment,  that 
it  is  not  even  understood  as  a  disease. 
This  kind  of  what  may  be'called  irre- 
sponsible talk,  when  a  man  runs  on 
perpetuo  tenore,  not  accountable  for 
any  opinion  to  his  auditors,  open  to  no 
contradiction,  has  sometimes  procured 
for  a  man  in  England  the  affix  of 
River  to  his  name :  Labiiur  et  labetur 
in  omne  voktbilis  eevum.  But  that  has 
been  in  cases  where  the  talking  ini« 
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puls^wAs  sustained  by  mere  Tivacity 
of  animal  spirits,  without  knowledge 
to  support  it,  and  liable  to  the  fall 
weight  of  Archbishop  Huet*8  sarcasm 
— that  it  was  a  diarrhoea  of  garrulity^ 
a  Jivse  de  bouche.  But  in  cases  like 
tliat  of  Coleridge,  where  the  solitary 
display,  if  selfish,  is  still  dignified  by 
a  pomp  of  knowledge,  and  a  knowledge 
which  you  feel  to  have  been  fused  and 
combined  by  the  genial  circumstances 
of  the  speaker^s  position  in  the  centre 
of  an  admiring  circle, — ^we  English  do 
still  recognise  the  metier  of  a  profes- 
sional talker  as  a  privileged  mode  of 
social  display.  People  are  asked  to 
come  and  hear  such  a  performer,  as 
you  form  a  select  party  to  hear  Thai- 
berg  or  Paganini.  The  thing  is  un- 
derstood at  least  with  us ;  right  or 
wrong,  there  is  an  understanding 
amongst  the  company  that  you  are  not 
to  interrupt  the  great  man  of  the  night* 
You  may  prompt  him  by  a  question ; 
you  may  set  him  in  motion ;  but  to 
begin  arguing  agunst  him  would  be 
felt  as  not  less  unseasopable  than  to 
insist  on  whistling  Jim  Crow  during 
the  brtwuras  and  tours  deforce  of  the 
great  musical  artists. 

In  France,  therefore,  from  the  in- 
tense adaptation  of  the  national  mind 
to  real  colloquial  intercourse,  for  which 
reciprocation  is  indispensable,  the 
form  of  sentence  in  use  is  adjusted  to 
that  primary  condition ;  brief,  terse, 
simple  ;  shaped  to  avoid  misunder- 
standing, and  to  meet  the  impatience 
of  those  who  are  waiting  for  their  turn. 
People  who  write  rapidly  every  where 
write  as  they  talk :  it  is  impossible  to 
do  otherwise.  Taking  a  pen  into  his 
hand,  a  man  frames  his  periods  exactly 
as  he  would  do  if  addressing  an 
audience.  So  far  the  Englishman  and 
the  Frenchman  are  upon  the  same 
level.  Suppose  them,  therefore,  both 
preparing  to  speak  :  an  Englishman  in 
such  a  situation  has  no  urgent  motive 
for  turning  his  thoughts  to  any  other 
object  than  the  prevailing  one  of  the 
moment — viz.,  how  best  to  convey  his 
meaning.  That  object  weighs  also 
with  the  Frenchman ;  but  he  has  a 
previous,  a  paramount,  object  to  watch 
— the  necessity  of  avoiding  des  Ion- 
gueurs.  The  rights,  the  equities  of 
conversadon  are  but  dimly  present  to 
the  mind  of  the  Englishman.  From 
the  mind  of  a  Frenchman  they  are 
neyer  absent.  To  an  Englishman,  the 
right  of  occupying  the  attention  of  the 
company  seems  to  inhere  in  iAings 


rather  than  in  persons:  if  thepartioa- 
lar  subject  under  discussion  should 
happen  to  be  a  g^ave  one,  then,  in  right 
of  that,  and  not  by  any  right  of  his 
own,  a  speaker  will  seem  to  an  Eng- 
lishman invested  with  the  privUege  of 
drawing  largely  upon  the  attention  of 
a  company.  But  to  a  Frenchman  this 
right  of  participation  in  the  talk  is  a 
personal  right,  which  cannot  be  set 
aside  by  any  possible  claims  in  the 
subject :  it  passes  by  necessity  to  and 
fro,  backwards  and  forwards,  between 
the  several  persons  who  are  present ; 
and,  as  in  the  games  of  battledore  and 
shuttlecock,  or  of  *'  hunt  the  slipper/* 
the  momentary  subject  of  interest 
never  can  settle  or  linger  for  any 
length  of  time  in  any  one  individual, 
without  violating  the  rules  of  the  sport* 
or  suspending  its  movement.  Inevita- 
bly, therefore,  the  structure  of  sentence 
must  for  ever  be  adapted  to  this  pri- 
mary function  of  the  French  national 
intellect — the  function  of  communica- 
tiveness, and  to  the  necessities  (for  to  the 
French  they  are  necessities)  of  social 
intercourse. 

Hence  it  is  that  in  French  authors, 
whatever  may  otherwise  be  the  differ- 
ences of  their  minds,  or  the  differences 
of  their  themes,  uniformly  we  find  the 
periods  short,  rapid,  unelaborate — 
Pascal  or  Helvetius,  Condillac  or 
Rousseau,  Montesquieu  or  Voltaire^ 
Buffon  or  Duclos,— 4dl  alike  are  terse, 
perspicuous,  brief.  Even  Mirabeau 
or  Chateaubriand,  so  much  modified 
by  foreign  intercourse,  in  this  point 
adhere  to  their  national  models.  Even 
Bossuet  or  Bourdaloue,  where  the 
diffusiveness  and  amplitude  of  oratory 
might  have  been  pleaded  as  a  dispen- 
sation, are  not  more  licentious  in  this 
respect  than  their  compatriots.  One 
rise  in  every  sentence,  one  gentle  de- 
scent,— ^that  is  the  law  for  French 
composition  ;  even  too  monotonously 
so — and  thus  it  happens  that  such  a 
thing  as  a  long  or  an  involved  sentence 
could  not  he  produced  from  French 
literature,  though  a  sultan  were  to 
offer  his  daughter  in  marriage  to  the 
man  who  should  find  it.  Whereas 
now,  amongst  us  English,  not  only 
is  the  too  general  tendency  of  our 
sentences  towards  hyperbolical  length, 
but  it  will  be  found  continually,  that 
instead  of  one  rise  and  one  corre- 
sponding fall — one  arsis  and  one  the- 
ii>.-.there  are  many.  Flux  and  reflux, 
swell  and  cadence,  that  is  the  move- 
ment for  a  sentence ;  bat  our  modem 
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sentences  agitate  tia  b;^  rolling  flret, 
afierthe  fashion  of  those  internaleartb- 
qnakes  thalf  not  content  with  one  tbroe» 
nin  along  spasmodically  like  boys 
playing  at  what  is  called  «' drake* 
stone." 

It  is  not  often  that  a  single  fault 
can  produce  any  yast  amount  of  e?il* 
But  Uiere  are  cases  where  it  does ; 
9sA  this  is  one :  the  effect  of  weari- 
ness and  of  repulsion^  which  may  arise 
from  this  single  vice  of  unwieldy  com- 
prehensiveness in  the  structure  of  sen- 
tences cannot  better  be  illustrated  than 
by  a  frank  exposure  of  what  often 
happens  to  ourselves,  and  (as  we 
differ  as  to  this  ease  only  by  con- 
sciously noticing  what  all  feel)  must 
often  happen  to  others.  In  the  even- 
ing»  when  it  is  natural  that  we  should 
feel  a  craving  for  rest,  some  book  lies 
near  us  which  is  written  in  a  stvle« 
dear,  tranquil,  easy  to  follow.^  Just 
at  that  moment  comes  in  the  wet 
newspaper,  dripping  with  the  dewy 
freshness  of  its  news ;  and  even  in  its 
parliamentary  memorials  promising 
so  much  interest,  that,  let  them  be 
treated  in  what  manner  they  may 
merely  for  the  subjects,  they  are  often 
commandingly  attractive.  The  attrac- 
Uon  indeed  is  but  too  potent,  the  in- 
terest but  too  exciting.  Yet,  after  all, 
many  times  we  lay  aside  the  journal, 
and  we  acquiesce  in  the  gentler  stimu- 
lation of  the  book.  Simply  the  news  we 
may  read ;  but  the  discussions,  whether 
direct  from  the  editor,  or  reported 
from  the  Parliament,  we  refuse  or  we 
delay.  And  whv  ?  It  is  the  subject, 
perhaps  you  think,  it  is  the  great  poli« 
tical  question — too  agitating  by  the 
consequences  it  may  happen  to  involve. 
No.  All  this,  if  treated  in  a  winning 
style,  wo  could  bear.  It  is  the  effort, 
the  toil,  the  exertion  of  mind  requi- 
site to  follow  the  discussion  through 
endless  and  labyrinthine  sentences — 
this  it  is  which  compels  us  to  forego 
the  journal,  or  to  lay  it  aside  until  the 
next  morning.  Those  who  are  not  ac- 
customed to  watch  the  effects  of  com- 
position upon  the  feelings,  or  have  had 
little  experience  in  voluminous  reading 
pursued  for  weeks,  would  scarcely 
imagine  how  much  of  downright  phy- 
sical exhaustion  is  produced  by  what 
is  technically  called  the  periodic  style 
of  writing :  it  is  not  the  length*  the 
««'i^«yr«x«7m,  the  paralytic  flux  of 
wonis;  it  is  not  even  the  cumbrous  invo- 
lution of  parts  within  parts,  separately 
considei«d,  that  bears  so  heavily  upon 


the  attention.  It  b  the  suspense,  the 
holding-on,  of  the  mind  until  what  is 
called  the  ««'«^«^'i  orcomingroundof  the 
sentence  commences — this  it  is  which 
wears  out  the  faculty  of  attention.  A 
sentence,  for  example,  begins  with  a 
series  of  if 9;  perhaps  a  dozen  Hues  are 
occupied  with  expanding  the  condi- 
tions under  which  something  is  affirmed 
or  denied:  here  you  cannot  dismiss 
and  have  done  with  the  ideas  as  you 
go  along ;  all  Is  hypothetic ;  all  is 
suspended  in  air.  The  conditions  are 
not  fully  tor  be  understood  until  you 
are  acquainted  with  the  dependency ; 
you  must  give  a  separate  attention  to 
each  clause  of  this  complex  hypothe- 
sis, and  yet,  having  done  that  by  a 
painful  effort,  you  have  done  nothing 
at  all;  for  you  must  exercise  a  re- 
acting attention  through  the  corre- 
sponding latter  section,  in  order  to 
follow  out  its  relations  to  all  parts  of 
the  hypothesis  which  sustains  it.  In 
fact,  under  the  rude  yet  also  artificial 
character  of  newspaper  style,  each 
separate  monster  period  is  a  vast  arch, 
which,  not  receiving  its  keystone,  not 
being  locked  into  self-supporting  co- 
hesion, until  you  nearly  reach  its  close, 
imposes  of  necessity  upon  the  unhappy 
reader  all  the  onus  of  its  ponderous 
weight  through  the  main  process  of 
its  construction.  The  continued  re- 
petition of  so  Atlantean  an  effort  soon 
overwhelms  the  patience  of  any  reader, 
and  establishes  at  length  that  habitual 
feeling  which  causes  him  to  shrink 
from  the  speculations  of  journalists,  or 
(which  is  more  likely)  to  adopt  a  worse 
habit  than  absolute  neglect,  which  we 
shall  notice  immediately. 

Meantime,  as  we  have  compared 
ourselves  on  this  important  point  with 
the  French,  let  us  now  complete  our 
promise,  by  noticing  our  relation  in 
the  same  point  to  the  Germans.  £  ven 
on  its  own  account,  and  without  any 
view  to  our  present  purpose,  the  cha- 
racter of  German  prose  is  an  object 
of  legitimate  astonishment.  What- 
ever is  bad  in  our  own  ideal  of  prose 
style,  whatever  is  repulsive  in  our  own 
practice,  we  see  there  carried  to  the 
most  outrageous  excess.  Herod  is 
out-heroded,  Sternhold  is  but-stern- 
faolded,  with  a  zealotry  of  extravagance 
that  really  seems  like  wilful  burlesque. 
Lessing,  Herder,  Paul  Richter,  and 
Lichtenberg,  with  some  few  beside, 
either  prompted  bv  nature  or  trained 
upon  foreign  models,  have  avoided  the 
besetting  sin  of  German  prose.    Any 
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man  of  dlstingnUhed  tatent>  whose 
attention  has  been  once  called  steadily 
to  this  subject,  cannot  fail  to  avoid  it. 
The  misfortune  of  most  writers  has 
been,  that,  once  occupied  with  the 
interest  of  thingt,  and  oyerwhelmed 
by  the  embarrassments  of  disputed 
doctrines,  they  never  advert  to  any 
quesUon  affecting  what  they  view,  by 
comparison,  as  a  trifle.  The  rl  docen- 
dum,  the  thing  to  .be  taught,  has 
availed  to  obscure  or  even  to  annihilate 
for  their  eyes  every  amdety  as  to  the 
mode  of  teachhig.  And,  as  one  con- 
spicuous example  of  careless  style  acts 
by  its  authority  to  create  many  more, 
we  need  not  wonder  at  the  results, 
even  when  they  reach  a  point  of  what 
may  be  called  monstrous.  Among 
ten  thousand  offenders,  who  carr^  their 
neglect  of  style  even  to  that  pomt,  we 
would  single  out  Immanuel  Rant. 
Such  is  the  value  of  his  philosophy  In 
some  sections,  and  partially  it  Is  so  very 
capable  of  a  lucid  treatment,  Intelli. 
glble  to  the  plainest  man  of  reflective 
habits,  that  within  no  long  intervtd 
we  shall  certaloly  see  him  naturdized 
amongst  oarselves;  there  are  parti- 
cular applications  of  his  philosophy 
not  contemplated  by  himself,  for  which 
we  venture  to  predict  that  the  Chris- 
tian student  will  ultimately  be  thank- 
ful, when  the  elementary  principles 
have  been  brought  under  a  clear  light 
of  interpretation.  Attention  will  then 
be  forced  upon  his  style,  and  facts 
will  come  forward  not  credible  without 
experimental  proof.  For  instance,  we 
have  lying  before  us  at  this  moment 
his  Critik  der  PracHschen  Vemunft  in 
the  unpirated  edition  of  Hartnoch— the 
re8pectablepublisherofallRant*sgreat 
works.  The  text  is  therefore  authentic : 
and  being  a  4th  edition,  (Riga,  1797,) 
must  be  presumed  to  have  benefited  by 
the  author's  careful  revision  :  we  have 
no  time  for  search,  but  on  barely  throw- 
ing open  the  book,  we  see  a  sentence 
at  pp.  70,  71  exactly  covering  one 
whole  octavo  page  of  thirty- one  lines, 
(each  line  averaging  forty-five  to 
forty-eight  letters.)  Sentences  of  the 
same  calibre,  some  even  of  far  larger 
hore^  we  have  observed  In  this  and 
other  works  of  the  same  author. 
And  it  is  not  the  fact  taken  as  an  oc- 
casional possibility,  it  is  the  prevailing 
character  of  his  stjle,  that  we  insist 
on  as  the  most  formidable  barrier  to 
the  study  of  his  writings  and  to  the 
progress  of  what  will  soon  be  acknow- 
ledged as  important  in  his  principles. 
A  sentence  is  viewed  by  him,  and  by 


most  of  his  countrymen,  as  a  rude 
mould  or  elastic  form  admitting  of 
expansion  to  any  possible  extent :  it 
is  laid  down  as  a  rude  outline,  and 
then  by  superstruction  and  6/>i-super- 
struction  it  is  gradually  reared  to  a 
giddy  altitude  which  no  eye  c^n  fol. 
low.  Yielding  to  his  natural  impulse 
of  subjoining  all  additions,  or  excep- 
tions, or  modifications — not  in  the 
shape  of  separate  consecutive  senten- 
ces, but  as  intercalations  and  stuff- 
ings of  one  original  sentence.  Rant 
might  naturally  enough  have  written 
a  book  from  beginning  to  end  In  one 
vast  hjrperbolicu  sentence.  We  seme- 
times  see  an  English  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment which  does  literally  accomplish 
that  end,  by  an  artifice  which  in  law 
has  a  purpose  and  a  use.  Instead  of 
laying  down  a  general  proposition, 
which  is  partially  false  until  it  has 
received  its  proper  restraints,  the  fra- 
mer  of  the  act  endeavours  to  evade 
even  this  momentary  falsehood  by 
coupling  the  restraints  with  the  very 
primary  enunciation  of  the  troth  :  e, 
g,  A  shall  be  entitled,  provided  al- 
ways that  he  is  under  the  circum- 
stances of  tf,  or  t,  or  o,  to  the  right 
of  X.  Thus,  even  a  momentary 
compliance  with  the  false  notion  of 
an  absolute  unconditional  claim  to  X. 
is  evaded ;  a  truth  which  is  only  a  con- 
ditional truth,  is  stated  as  such  from 
the  first.  There  is,  therefore,  a  theo- 
retic use.  But  what  is  the  practical 
result  ?  Why,  that  when  you  attempt 
to  read  an  Act  of  Parliament  where 
the  exceptions,  the  secondary  excep- 
tions to  the  exceptions,  the  limitations 
and  the  sublimltatlons,  descend  seru 
atim,  by  a  vast  scale  of  dependencies, 
the  mind  finds  itself  overtasked :  the 
energy  of  the  most  energetic  begins  to 
droop  ;  and  so  inevitable  Is  that  result, 
that  Mr  Pitt,  a  minister  unusually  ac- 
complished for  snch  process  by  con- 
stitution of  mind  and  by  practice, 
publicly  avowed  his  inabilitv  to  follow 
so  trying  a  conflict  with  technical  em- 
barrassments. He  declared  himself 
to  be  lost  in  the  labyrinth  of  clauses : 
the  Ariadne*sclue  was  wanting  for  his 
final  extrication :  and  he  described  his 
situation  at  the  end  with  the  simplicity 
natural  to  one  who  was  no  charlatan, 
and  sought  for  no  reputation  by  the 
tricks  of  a  funambulist :  "  In  the  crowd 
of  things  excepted  and  counter-ex- 
oepted,  he  really  ceased  to  understand 
the  main  point — what  it  was  that  the 
law  allowed,  and  what  It  was  that  it 
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We  might  have  made  our  readers 
merry  with  the  picture  of  German 
prose;  hut  we  most  not  \mger.  It 
IS  enough  to  say^  that  it  offers  the 
connterpole  to  the  French  style.  Our 
own  popular  style,  and  (what  is  worse) 
the  tendency  of  our  own,  is  .to  the 
German  extreme.  For  those  who  read 
German  there  is  this  advantage — ^that 
German  prose,  as  written  by  the  mob 
of  anthort,  presents,  as  in  a  Brobdigna- 
gian  mirror,  the  most  offensire  faults  of 
onr  own. 

But  these  faults — are  they  in  prac- 
tice so  wearisome  and  exhausting  as 
we  have  described  them?  Possibly 
not  i  and,  where  that  happens  to  be  the 
case,  let  the  reader  ask  himself  if  it  is 
not  by  means  of  an  eTasion  worse  in 
its  efl^ts  than  any  fault  of  style  could 
ever  proye  in  its  most  exaggerated 
form.  Shrinking,  through  long  ex- 
perience, from  the  plethoric  form  of 
cumulation  and  Aperiodic*  writing  in 
which  the  joumalist  supports  or  ex- 
plains hb  views,  every  man  who  puts 
a  business  value  upon  his  time,  slips 
naturally  into  a  trick  of  short- hand 
reading.  It  is  more  even  by  the  effort 
and  tension  of  mind  required^  than  by 
the  mere  loss  of  time,  that  most  readers 
are  repelled  from  the  habit  of  careful 
reading.  An  evil  of  modem  growth 
is  met  bv  a  modem  remedy.  Every 
man  gradually  learns  an  art  of  catch- 
ing at  the  leading  words,  and  the  car« 
dinal  or  hinge-joints  of  transition, 
which  proclaim  the  general  course  of 
a  writer*s  speculation.  Now  it  is  very 
trae,  and  is  sure  to  be  objected — that, 
where  so  much  is  certain  to  prove 
mere  iteration  and  teasing  tautology, 
littie  can  be  lost  by  this  or  any  other 
process  of  abridgement.  Certainly,  as 
regards  the  particular  subject  concern- 
ed, there  may  be  no  room  to  apprehend 
a  serious  injury.  Not  there,  not  in 
any  direct  interest,  but  in  a  far  larger 
interest— indirect  for  the  moment,  but 
the  most  direct  and  absolute  of  all  in- 
terests for  an  intellectud  being,  the 
reader  suffers  a  permanent  debilitation. 
He  acquires  a  factitious  propensity, 
he  forms  an  incorrigible  habit  of  de- 
sultory reading.  Now,  to  say  of  a 
man's  knowledge,  that  it  will  be  shal- 
low, or  (which  is  worse  than  shallow) 
will  be  erroneous  and  insecure  in  its 
foundations,  is  to  say  Uttie  of  such  a 
habit :  it  is  by  reaction  upon  a  man's 
fiftculties,  it  is  b^  the  effects  reflected 
upon  his  judging  and  reasoning 
powers,  that  loose  habits  of  reading 


UXL  eventually.  And  these  are  du- 
rable effects.  Even  as  respects  the 
minor  purpose  of  information,  better 
it  is,  by  a  thousand- fold,  to  have  read 
three  score  of  books  (chosen  judicious, 
ly)  with  severe  attention,  than  to  have 
raced  through  the  library  of  the  Vati- 
can at  a  newspaper  pace.  But,  aa 
respects  the  nnal  habits  acquired, 
habits  of  thinking  coherentiy,  and  of 
judging  soundly— better  that  a  man 
should  have  not  read  one  Kne  through- 
out his  Kfe,than  have  travelled  through 
tiie  journals  of  Europe  by  this  random 
process  of  '*  reading  short.** 

Yet,  by  this  Parthian  habit  of  aim- 
ing  at  full  gallop — of  taking  flying 
shots  at  conspicuous  marks,  and,  like 
Parthians  also,  directing  their  chance 
arrows  whilst  retreating,  and  revolting 
with  horror  from  a  direct  approach  to 
the  object, — thus  it  is,  that  the  young 
and  the  flexible  are  trained  amongst 
lb  under  the  increasing  tyranny  oi 
journalism.  A  large  part  of  the  evil, 
therefore,  belongs  to  style:  for  it  is 
this  which  repels  readers,  and  enforces 
the  short-hand  process  of  desultory 
reading.  A  large  part  of  the  eyif, 
therefore,  is  of  a  nature  to  receive  a 
remedy. 

It  is  with  a  view  to  that  practical 
part  of  the  extensive  evil,  that  we  have 
shaped  onr  present  notice  of  popular 
style,  as  made  operative  amongst  our- 
selves. One  single  vice  of  periodic 
syntax,  a  vice  unknown  to  the  liter- 
ature of  Greece,  and,  until  Paterculus, 
even  of  Rome,  (although  the  language 
of  Rome  was  so  naturally  adapted 
to  that  vice),  has  with  us  counter- 
balanced all  possible  vices  of  any  other 
order.  Simply  by  the  vast  sphere  of 
its  agency  for  evil,  in  the  habits  of 
mind  which  it  produces  and  supports, 
such  a  vice  merits  a  consideration 
which  would  else  be  disproportionate. 
Yet,  at  the  same  time,  it  must  not  be 
forgotten,  that  if  the  most  operative 
of  all  vices,  afler  all  it  is  but  one. 
What  are  the  others  ? 

It  is  a  fault,  amongst  many  faults, 
of  such  works  as  we  have  on  this  sub<* 
ject  of  style — that  they  collect  the  list 
of  qualities,  good  or  bad,  to  which 
composition  is  liable,  not  under  any 

Srinciple  from  which  they  might  be 
educed  ct  priori^  so  as  to  be  assured 
that  all  had  been  enumerated,  but  by 
a  tentative  groping,  a  mere  conjectu- 
ral estimate.  The  word  style  has  with 
us  a  twofold  meaning ;  one  sense,  the 
narrow  one,  expressing  the  mere  synm 
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tfiesia  onomatoa,  the  syntaxis  or  com- 
bioation  of  words  iato  sentences  ;  the 
other  of  far  wider  extent*  and  express- 
ing all  possible  relations  that  can  arise 
between  thoughts  and  words — the 
total  effect  of  a  writer,  as  derived  from 
manner.  Stjle  may  be  viewed  as  an 
organic  thing  and  as  a  mechanic  thing. 
By  organic*  we  mean  that  which*  being 
acted  upon*  reacts—and  which  pro- 
pagate^ the  communicated  power 
without  loss.  By  mechanic*  that 
which,  being  impressed  with  motion* 
cannot  throw  it  back  without  loss*  and 
therefore  soon  comes  to  an  end.  The 
human  body  is  an  elaborate  system  of 
organs :  it  is  sustained  by  organs.  But 
the  human  body  is  exercised  as  a  ma- 
chine* and*  as  such*  may  be  ^ewed 
in  the  arts  of  riding*  dancing*  leaping, 
&c.*  subject  to  the  laws  of  motion  and 
equilibrium.  Now  the  use  of  words 
is  an  organic  thing*  in  so  far  as  lan- 
guage is  connected  with  thoughts*  and 
modified  by  thoughts.  It  is  a  me- 
chanic thing*  in  so  far  as  words  in 
combination  determine  or  modify  each 
other.  The  science  of  stvle,  as  an 
organ  of  thought*  of  style  in  relation 
to  the  ideas  and  feelings*  might  be 
called  the  organology  of  style.  The 
science  of  style,  considered  as  a  ma- 
chine* in  which  words  act  upon  words* 
and  through  a  particular  grammar* 
might  be  called  the  mechanology  of 
style.  It  is  of  little  importance  by 
what  name  these  two  functions  of 
composition  are  expressed.  But  it  is 
of  great  importance  not  to  confound 
the  functions ;  that  function  by  which 
style  maintains  a  commerce  with 
thought*  and  that  by  which  it  chiefly 
communicates  with  grammar  and  with 
words.  A  pedant  only  will  insist 
upon  the  names — but  the  distinction 
in  the  ideas*  under  some  name*  can 
be  neglected  only  by  the  man  who  is 
careless  of  logic. 

We  know  not  how  far  we  may  be 
ever  called  upon  to  proceed  with  this 
discussion:  if  it  should  happen  that  we 
were*  an  interesting  field  of  questions 
would  lie4)efore  us  for  the  first  part* 
(the  organology.)  It  would  lead  us 
over  the  ground  trodden  by  the  Greek 
and  Roman  rhetoricians;  and  over 
those  particular  questions  which  have 
arisen  by  the  contrast  between  the 
circumstances  of  the  ancients  and  our 
own  since  the  origin  of  printing.  Punc- 
tuation* trivial  as  such  an  innovation 
may  seem*  was  the  product  of  typo- 
graphy ;  and  it  is  interesting  to  trace 


the  effects  upon  style  even  of  that  one 
slight  addition  to  the  resources  of  logic. 
Previously*  a  man  was  driven  to  depend 
for  his  security  against  misunderstand- 
ing upon  the  pure  virtue  of  his  syn- 
tax. MLscollocation  or  dislocation  of 
related  words  disturbed  the  whole 
sense :  its  least  effect  was*  to  give  no 
sense ;  often  it  gavea  dangerous  sense. 
Now*  punctuation  was  an  artificial 
machinery  for  maintaining  the  inte« 
grity  of  the  sense  against  idl  mistakes 
of  the  writer ;  and*  as  one  consequence* 
it  withdrew  the  energy  of  men*8  anxie- 
ties from  the  natural  machinery* 
which  lay  in  just  and  careful  arrange- 
ment. Another  and  still  greater  ma- 
chinery of  art  for  the  purpose  of  main- 
taining the  sense*  and  with  the  effect 
of  relaxing  the  care  of  the  writer*  lay 
in  the  exquisitely  artificial  structure  of 
the  Latin  language*  which*  by  meana 
of  its  terminal  forms*  indicated  the 
arrangement*  and  referred  the  proper 
predicate  to  the  -proper  subject*  spite 
of  all  that  affectation  or  negligence 
could  do  to  disturb  the  series  of  the 
logic  or  the  succession  of  the  syntax. 
Greek,  of  course*  had  the  same  advan- 
tage in  kind*  but  not  in  degree ;  and 
thence  rose  some  differences  which 
have  escaped  all  notice  of  rhetoricians. 
Here  also  would  properly  arise  the 
question  started  by  Charles  Fox*  (but 
probably  due  originally  to  the  con- 
versation of  some  far  subtler  friend^ 
such  as  Edmund  Burke*)  how  far 
the  practice  of  foot-notes — a  practice 
purely  modem  in  its  form-^i%  recon- 
cilable with  the  laws  of  just  composi- 
tion: and  whether  in  virtue*  though 
not  in  form*  such  foot-notes  did  not 
exist  for  the  ancients*  by  an  evasion 
we  could  point  out.  The  question  is 
clearly  one  which  grows  out  of  style 
in  its  relations  to  thought — how  far> 
viz.y  such  an  excrescence  as  a  note 
argues  that  the  sentence  to  which  it 
is  attached  has  not  received  the  bene- 
fit of  a  full  developement  for  the  con- 
ception involved ;  whether*  if  thrown 
into  the  furnace  again  and  re- melted* 
it  might  not  be  so  re-cast  as  to  absorb 
the  redundancy  which  had  previously 
flowed  over  into  a  note.  Under  this 
head  would  fall  not  only  all  the  differ- 
ential questions  of  style  and  composi- 
tion between  us  and  the  ancients,  but 
also  the  questions  of  merit  as  fairly 
distributed  amongst  the  moderns  com- 
pared with  each  other.  The  French^ 
as  we  recently  insisted*  undoubtedly 
possess  one  vast  advantage  over  all 
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other  nations  in  the  good  taste  which 
goTerns  the  arrangement  of  their  sen- 
tences; in  the  simplicity  (a  strange 
pretension  to  make  for  any  thing 
French)  of  the  modulation  under 
which  their  thoughts  flow ;  in  the  ah- 
sence  of  all  cumhrous  inTolution^  and 
in  the  quick  succession  of  their  pe- 
riods. In  reality  this  invalnahle  merit 
tends  to  an  excess ;  and  the  style  coupe 
as  opposed  to  the  style  souienu,  flip« 
pancy  opposed  to  gravity,  the  sub- 
sultory  to  the  continuous,  these  are 
the  too  frequent  extremities  to  which 
the  French  manner  betrays  men. 
Better,  however,  to  be  flippant,  than, 
by  a  revolting  form  of  tumour  and  per- 
plexity, to  lead  men  into  habits  of  in- 
tellect such  as  result  from  the  modern 
vice  of  English  style.  Still,  with  all 
its  practical  value,  it  is  evident  that 
the  intellectual  merits  of  the  French 
style  are  but  small.  They  are  chiefly 
negative,  in  the  first  place;  and, 
secondly,  founded  in  the  accident  of 
their  colloquial  necessities.  The  law 
of  conversation  has  prescribed  the 
model *of  their  sentences:  and  in  that 
law  there  is  quite  as  much  of  self-inter- 
est at  work  as  of  respect  for  equity. 
Hanc  veniam  pstimusque  damusque 
victssim.  Give  and  take  is  the  rule, 
and  he  who  expects  to  be  heard  must 
condescend  to  listen ;. which  necessity, 
for  both  parties,  binds  over  both  to  be 
brief.  Brevity  so  won  could  at  any 
rate  have  little  merit ;  and  it  is  certain 
that,  for  profound  thinking,  it  must 
sometimes  be  a  hinderance.  In  order  to 
be  brief,  a  man  must  take  a  short  sweep 
of  view :  his  range  of  thought  cannot 
be  extensive ;  and  such  a  rule,  applied 
to  a  general  method  of  thinking,  is 
fitted  rather  to  aphorisms  and  maxims 
as  upon  a  known  subject,  than  to  any 
process  of  investigation  as  upon  a 
subject  yet  to  be  fathomed.  Advancing 
still  further  into  the  examination  of 
style  as  the  organ  of  thinking,  we 
should  find  occasion  to  see  the  prodi- 
gious defects  of  the  French  in  all  the 
higher  qualities  of  prose  composition. 
One  advantage,  for  a  practical  purpose 
of  life,  b  sadly  counterbalanced  by 
numerous  faults,  many  of  which  are 
faults  of  «/amtna,  lying  not  in  an^  cor- 
rigible defects,  but  in  such  as  imply 
penury  of  thinking,from  radical  inapti- 
tude in  the  thinking  faculty  to  connect 
itself  with  the  feeling,  and  with  the 


creative  faculty  of  the  imagination. 
There  are  many  other  researches 
belonging  to  this  subtlest  of  sub- 
jects, affecting  both  the  logic  and 
the  ornaments  of  '  style,  which 
would  fall  under  the  head  of  organ- 
ology. But  for  instant  practical  use^ 
though  far  less  diflicult  for  investi- 
gation, yet,  for  that  reason,  far  more 
tangible  and  appreciable,  would  be  all 
the  suggestions  proper  to  theother  head 
of  mechanology.  Hialf-a-dozen  rules  for 
evading  the  most  frequently  recurring 
forms  of  awkwardness,  of  obscurity,  of 
mbproportion,  and  of  double  meanings 
would  do  more  to  assbt  a  writer  in 

Sractice,  laid  under  some  necessity  of 
urry,  than  volumes  of  general  dis- 
quisition. It  makes  us  blush  to  add, 
that  even  grammar  is  so  little  of  a 
perfect  attainment  amongst  us,  that 
with  two  or  three  exceptions,  (one 
being  Shakspeare,  whom  some  affect 
to  consider  as  belonging  to  a  semi- 
barbarous  age,)  we  have  never  seen 
the  writer,  through  a  circuit  of  prodi- 
gious read^g,  who  has  not  sometimes 
violated  the  accidence  or  the  syntax 
of  English  grammar. 

Whatever  becomes  of  our  own  pos- 
sible speculations,  we  shall  conclude 
with  insbting  on  the  growing  neces- 
sity of  style  as  a  practical  interest  of 
daily  life.  Upon  subjects  of  public 
concern,  and  in  proportion  to  that 
concern,  there  will  always  be  a  suit- 
able (and  as  letters  extend,  a  growing) 
competition.  Other  tMngs  being 
equal,  or  appearing  to  be  equal,  the 
determininflc  principle  for  the  public 
choice  will  lie  in  the  style.  Of  a 
German  book,  otherwise  entitled  to 
respect,  it  was  said — er  Idsst  sick  nicht 
lesen,  it  does  not  permit  itself  to  be 
read :  such  and  so  repubive  was  the 
style.  Among  ourselves,  thb  has  long 
been  true  of  newspapers :  they  do 
not  suffer  themselves  to  be  read  in 
exienso,  and  they  are  read  short — with 
what  injury  to  the  mind  may  be 
guessed.  The  same  style  of  reading, 
once  largely  practised,  b  applied  uni- 
versally. To  this  special  evil  an  im- 
provemenj;  of  style  would  apply  a  spe- 
cial redress.  The  same  improvement 
b  otherwise  clamorously  called  for  by 
each  man's  interest  of  competition. 
Public  luxury,  which  b  gradually  con- 
sulted by  every  thing  ebe,  must  at 
length  be  consulted  in  style. 
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CIOALA-PABHA— A  CHAPTER  OV  TURKISH  HISTORY. 


At  th«  death  of  Soliman  the  Magni- 
ficent in  1566,  the  Ottoman  empire, 
then  at  its  senith  of  triumph  and 
grandeur,  presented  a  system  of  mili- 
tarj  and  political  organization  snpe* 
lior  to  any  wtiich  the  world  had  wit- 
nessed since  the  deea;^  of  Roman 
power.  A  regulsrij  paid  and  higlily 
disciplined  standing  armj,  with  a 
numerous  and  effectiTc  artillery,  and 
aided  at  tlie  same  time  by  an  inex- 
haustible supi^y  of  timariots,  or  local 
troops  holding  land  by  the  tenure  of 
military  senrioe,  combined,  in  a  great 
measure,  the  advantageous  points  of 
the  feudal  and  modem  systems,  be- 
tween which  the  rest  of  Europe  was 
then  in  a  state  of  transition ;  and  en- 
abled the  Sultan  to  adrance  with  con- 
fident superiority  to  the  encounter  of 
the  raw  leries,  or  tumultuous  bands  of 
mercenaries,  which  then  constitnted 
the  bulk  of  the  German  armies; 
while  an  assured  and  ample  revenue, 
such  as  no  other  European  prince  of 
that  age  enjoyed,  gave  him  the  power 
of  exhausting  his  opponent  by  the  in- 
definite prolongation  of  the  war,  if  im« 
inediate  success  proved  unattainable. 
The  personal  qualifications  of  the 
princes  of  the  dynasty  of  Othman,  had 
been,  moreover,  remarkably  adapted 
for  attaining  and  securing  this  emi« 
nenoe  of  power :  from  the  foundation 
of  the  monarchy  in  1299  to  the  ac- 
cession of  Selim  XL,  the  sceptre  of  the 
Osmanlis  had  been  swayed.  In  an  un- 
broken series  from  father  to  son,  by 
ten  sultans,  all  Twith  the  sbgle  excep- 
tion of  Bayezid  IL)  distinguished  by 
military  capacity  and  personal  energy 
in  a  degree  of  which  the  annals  of  no 
other  sovereign  home  furnish  so  many 
successive  examples ;  while  the  extra- 
ordinary average  duration  *  of  their 
reigns  prevented  the  frequent  changes 
of  policy  incident  to  a  rapid  succession, 
and  enabled  each  ruler  to  carry  out 
to  their  accomplishment  the  schemes 
of  conquest  and  aggrandizement  which 
had  been  planned  by  himself.     The 


vast  dominions  won  by  the  sabres  of 
his  ancestors,  were  consolidated  by 
Soliman,  whose  legislative  enactments 
and  municipal  institutions  f  continued, 
till  the  late  innovations,  to  be  reoog« 
nised  and  acted  upon  as  the  standard 
of  the  political  and  social  relations  of 
the  Turks,  who  commemorate  their 
author  (known  only  as  a  conqueror  to 
the  nations  of  the  West)  by  the  vene- 
rable title  of  Soliman  the  Lawgiver, 
But  with  the  succession  of  the  ener- 
vated Selim  IL,  the  vigour  and  energy 
of  the  imperial  line  expired ;  and, 
though  the  impulse  previously  com- 
municated preserved  the  empire  for 
some  years  from  manifesting  any  ex- 
ternal tokens  of  disorganization,  the 
forty  years  which  followed  the  death 
of  Soliman,  are  evidently  a  period  of 
suspense  between  the  progressive  ad- 
vance in  territory  and  strength  which 
had  been  previously  maintained,  and 
the  gradually  accelerated  descent 
which  marks  the  history  of  the  seven- 
teenth and  eighteenth  centuries. 

But,  independent  of  the  personal 
superintendence  and  activity  of  the 
first  ten  sultans,  the  continual  success, 
which  had  raised  the  monarchy  to 
such  a  point  of  prosperity,  was  but  in 
small  proportion  due  to  the  heads  or 
hands  of  native  Turks.  The  janiza- 
ries, whose  scimitars  were  directed  to 
the  subversion  of  the  faith  in  which 
themselves  had  been  bom,  were,  till 
long  after  the  institution  of  the  corps, 
recruited  exclusively  from  youthful 
Christian  captives  trained  up  in  the 
Moslem  faith ;  while  those  in  wbom 
indications  of  superior  talent  were  ap- 
parent, were  educated  in  the  palace  of 
the  Sultan,  and  destined,  on  attaining 
manhood,  to  fill  the  high  offices  of  the 
state  and  army :  and  so  rigidly  was 
this  mle  originally  observed,  thst  the 
fact  of  Pyrrhus  or  Piri- Pasha,  the  first 
vizir  under  Soliman,  being  a  Turk  by 
birth,  is  remarked  by  historians  as  ex- 
traordinary. But  as  the  fame  of  the 
splendour  and  munificence  of  the  Os- 


*  The  first  ten  reigns  of  the  Ottoman  line,  from  Othmto  to  Soliman,  gave  an  ave- 
rage length  of  26}  years ;  or,  as  nearly  as  possible,  twice  the  aTcrage  duration  of  the 
twenty  succeeding,  from  Selim  II.  to  Afahmood  II.  inclusive. 

f  The  very  existence  of  municipalities  in  the  Ottoman  empire  was  unknown  to 
European  statesmen  a  few  years  since,  and  their  trae  nature  and  importance  are  stili 
£u>  from  being  adequately  understood.  Those  of  Greece,  under  the  Turkish  rule,  are 
descrit>ed  and  ably  commented  upon  by  Mr  Parish,  at  the  commencement  of  his 
<'  Diplomatic  History  of  the  dlonarchy  of  Greece," 
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manli  emperors  became  more  widely 
extended^  renegades  of  a  more  mature 
age  were  not  wandog,  who  were  at- 
tracted from  all  parts  of  Europe,  to 
range  themselyes  under  the  banner 
which  flew  yietorious  Arom  the  Danube 
to  the  Tigris  and  the  Nile,  and  to 
barter  their  religion  and  their  country 
for  the  dazzling  rewards  which  were 
at  the  disposal  of  the  Commander  of 
the  Faithful.  Of  the  ten  grand- 
vizirs  who  supported  by  their  prowess 
and  wisdom  the  throne  of  Soliman,  no 
less  than  eight  were  of  this  elass  :^ 
and  of  the  naval  commanders  of  the 
same  epoch,  the  famous  Piali  was  a 
Hungarian,  RUidj-Ali  (Occhiali),  a 
Calabrian,  and  Salih  an  Ionian  Greek ; 
and  the  comparatively  mature  age  at 
which  he  became  a  Moslem,  (though 
be  afterwards  underwent  a  regular 
course  of  discipline  and  instruction,) 
Justifies  our  ranking  with  these  valiant 
renegades  the  famous  Sinan-Pasha 
Jaghalah-Zadah,  who,  under  the  suc- 
cessors of  Soliman,  supported  the  ban- 
ner of  the  Crescent  in  almost  every 
quarter  of  their  realms;  and  who, 
meriting  by  his  ferocity,  as  well  as  his 
courage,  the  epithet  often  conferred 
on  him  of  Arslan  or  Lion,  was  beyond 
dispute  one  of  the  most  energetic  and 
undaunted,  though  not  the  most  fortu- 
nate, of  the  generals  who  upheld  for  a 
time  the  renown  of  the  empire,  when 
the  glories  of  Soliman  and  his  lien- 
tenants  had  passed  away. 

The  father  of  this  famous  rene- 
gade was  the  Viscount  de  Cicala  or 
Cigala,  a  Genoese  of  noble  family 
settled  in  Sicily ,*  who  followed  the 
profession  of  a  privateer  or  mari- 
time partisan  against  the  Moham- 
medans ;  cruising  with  three  or 
four  galleys,  sometimes  on  his  own 
account,  but  more  A-equently  asso- 
ciating himself  with  the  Venetians 
or  the  Knights  of  St  John,  in  the 
marauding  expeditions  with  which 
they  continually  devastated  the  hos- 
tile coasts,  and  which,  it  should  al< 
ways  be  borne  in  mind,  first  gave 
rise,  on  the  principle  of  retaliation, 
to  the  system  of  Barbary 'piracy,  on 
the  horrors  of  which  so  much  has 
been  said  and  written.  The  naval  skill 
and  daring  of  Cicala  made  his  co-ope- 
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ration  valuable  in  the  sudden  descents 
and  hazardous  enterprises  which  cha- 
racterize the  Mediterranean  wariare 
of  that  period ;  and  his  assistance  was 
accordingly  secured  by  the  Hospital- 
lers, (then,  1531,  just  landed  on  their 
desert  island- home  of  Malta,)  in  the 
armament  by  which  they  hoped  to  pos- 
sess themselves  of  the  important  port 
of  Modon  in  the  Morea.  Two  Greek 
renegades  betrayed  the  mole  and  the 
fortifications  of  the  harbour  to  the 
party  detached  to  the  attack;  but  the 
enterprise,  after  the  assailants  had 
gained  possession  of  the  streets,  was 
defeated  by  the  insubordination  of  the 
Italian  soldiers,  who  dispersed  them- 
selves in  search  of  plunder  instead  of 
assaulting  the  citadel  which  command^ 
ed  the  lower  town,  till  the  advance  of 
the  Pasha  of  the  Morea  rendered  a 
speedy  retreat  inevitable;  when  the 
knights  and  gentlemen  who  had  joined 
the  squadron,  perceiring  all  hope  of 
permanent  occupation  at  an  end,  stain- 
ed their  chivalry  by  sharing  in  the  pur. 
suit  of  spoil :  every  house  was  ran- 
sacked of  its  most  valuable  effects ;  and 
eight  hundred  Turkish  ladies,  tornfh>m 
their  homes  for  slavery  or  ransom, 
formed  a  somewhat  incongruous  ad- 
dition to  the  booty  carried  off  by  an 
order  in  whose  statutes  celibacy  was 
most  rigidly  enjoined !  One  of  these 
fair  prizes,  a  Turkish  girl  of  surpassing 
beauty,  who  fell  to  the  lot  of  Cicala,  so 
won  upon  the  fierce  heart  of  the  rover, 
that,  on  his  arrival  at  Messina,  he 
offered  to  enfranchise  and  marry  her, 
on  condition  of  her  abjuring  her  faith. 
She  was  accordingly  baptized  by  the 
name  of  Lucrezia,  and  became  the 
wife  of  Cicala ;  and  from  this  strange- 
ly assorted  union  sprung  Scipio  de 
Cicala,  who  was  destined,  in  the 
changes  of  his  subsequent  career,  to 
exact  heavy  retribution  from  the  Chris- 
tians for  the  desolation  inflicted  by 
them  on  the  homes  of  his  maternal  an- 
cestors. 

Such  is  the  story  of  his  birth  re- 
lated by  Vertot  Scipio  was  the 
youngest  of  several  brothers,  and  was 
eighteen  years  of  age*  when  he  fell, 
with  his  father,  into  the  power  of  the 
Turks,  at  the  dis|istrous  defeat  of  the 
Christian  armament  by  the  Capitan- 


*  The  Prince  de  Caatel  Cicala,  Neapolitan  ambassador  extraordinary  to  England, 
descends,  we  believe,  from  the  same  house. 

t  Von  Hammer. — Picart  says  he  was  only  tweWe  years  old  at  this  time ;  **  el  fa- 
mosissimo  Capitan  Viiconde  Cigala^  con  su  hijo  menor  Don  Sdpion  de  edad  de  doce 
anos/' 
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PasLa  Piali,  (May  14,  1560,)  at  the 
isle  of  Djerbeh,  or  Galves>  on  the 
African  coast.  The  father  and  son 
figured  in  the  naval  triumph  in  which 
the  victorious  admiral  entered  the 
harbour  of  Constantinople  :  the  cap* 
tured  vessels,  dismantled  of  their 
masts  and  rudders,  were  towed  in  pro- 
cession to  the  arsenal ;  while,  from 
the  stern  of  Piali's  admiral^galley, 
the  inverted  standard  of  the  Cross 
was  trailed  in  the  waves  of  the  Bos- 
phorus,  and  the  principal  captives, 
after  being  exhibited  in  chains  on 
the  forecastle  to  the  gaze  of  the 
populace,  were  paraded  through  the 
streets  to  the  presence  of  Soliman. 
The  notoriety  of  the  ^Ider  Cicala  as 
a  corsair,  excluded  him  from  all  hope 
of  being  admitted  to  ransom  ;  and  as 
he  refused  to  change  his  religion,  he 
was  thrown,  with  the  other  captives, 
into  prison,  where  he  died  after  four 
years  confinement,  as  some  accounts 
improbably  state,  through  pobon  ad- 
ministered by  the  Sultan's  order;  but 
the  youthful  figure  of  his  son  attracted 
the  compassion  of  Soliman,  and  he  was 
enrolled  among  the  ich-oghlawis,  or 
pages  of  the  interior  courts  who  were 
destined,  on  the  completion  of  their 
education,  to  be  transferred  to  the  civil 
and  military  employments  of  the  state. 
Embracing  with  the  reckless  avidity  of 
youth  the  ffuth  which  opened  to  him 
the  paths  of  honour  and  advance- 
ment, Scipio  Cicala  became  a  Mos- 
lem, under  the  auspices  of  the  noted 
Khoja-Sinan  Pasha,  who,  as  his  sagh^ 
dedj  or  sponsor,  bestowed  his  own 
name  on  the  neophyte  ;*  and  so  high 
was  the  reputation  which  he  acquired 
for  talent  and  zeal,  that,  on  quitting  the 
chamber  of  instruction  for  an  appoint- 
ment in^the  corps  ofcapidfis,  (guards 
of  the  gate,)  his  pay  and  allowances 
were  fixed  at  a  rate  one- fourth  higher 
than  that  usually  assigned.  The  gra- 
dations of  rank  and  progressive  steps 
of  promotion  were  at  this  time  regu- 
lated with  a  rigid  exactness,  which 
was  soon  relaxed  under  the  succeeding 
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reigns ;  and  Cicala,  after  serving  un- 
der the  imperial  standard  in  the  last 
Hungarian  campaign  of  Soliman, 
(who  died  at  the  siege  of  Szigeth  in 
1566,)  and  seeing  towns  and  castles 
surrender  when  summoned  in  the 
name  of  a  monarch  who  was  no  longer 
among  the  living,  had,  in  1572,  only 
attained  to  the  command  of  his  original 
corps  as  Capidji-Bashi,f  in  which  capa« 
city  he  was  deputed,  two  years  later, 
to  install  the  Waiwode  Peter  in  the 
principality  of  Moldavia,  and,  at  the 
same  time  to  nail  as  a  warning,  at 
the  gate  of  the  new  princess  palace 
at  Yassi,  the  head  of  his  predeces- 
sor Iwan,  who  had  perished  in  an 
attempt  to  assert  independence  by 
the  help  of  the  Poles  and  Cossacks. 

But,  on  the  accession  of  Mourad  111., 
the  grandson  of  Soliman,  the  services 
of  Qcala,  still  supported  by  the  patro- 
nage of  Khoja-Sinan,  who  recognised 
in  his  fierce  and  unyielding  character 
a  kindred  spirit  to  his  own,  procured 
him  more  rapid  advancement ;  and  a 
tumult  of  the  janizaries,  who,  in  the 
fury  of  intoxication,  had  insulted  the 
Sultan  himself,  and  torn  down  with 
contumely  the  edicts  prohibiting  wine, 
having  caused  the  disgrace  of  their  aga, 
he  was  appointed  (1576)  to  the  vacant 
command,  as  the  officer  best  qualified 
to  control  the  increasing  excesses  of 
this  turbulent  soldiery.  In  this  im- 
portant post,  (the  highest  military  rank 
which  did  not  convey  the  government 
of  a  province,)  he  became  a  distin- 
guished favourite  of  the  Sultan,  who, 
in  the  following  year,  honoured  him 
with  the  hand  of  a  bride  of  impe- 
rial descent,  the  daughter  of  Ahmed- 
Pasha  by  a  grand-daughter  of  the 
great  Soliman.  The  nuptials  were 
celebrated  with  a  degree  of  splendour 
extraordinary  even  in  those  days  of 
Osmanli  magnificence.  The  trous- 
seau of  the  bride,  whose  expenses  were 
defrayed  by  her  grandmother,  the  Sul- 
tana Mihrmah,:^  daughter  of  Soliman, 
and  widow  of  his  grand-vizir  Roostem, 
amounted  to  100,000  ducats,  exclusive 


*  Turkish  writers  hence  often  speak  of  him  as  the  adopted  son  of  Khoja-Sinan; 
distinguuhing  him  bf  the  appellation  of  Jagbalah  Zadah  or  Jaghal  Oghlu  **  Sea 
of  Cicala."     Christian  cotemporary  authors  usually  call  him  Cicala  Bassa. 

f  Picart  says  that  he  had  at  one  time  during  this  period  held  the  command  of  two 
galleys  in  the  Mediterranean ;  and  his  subsequent  appointment  to  the  capitan-pasholik 
makes  this  not  improbable. 

X  This  title  is  confined  to  the  sisters  and  daughter!  of  the  Sultan,  and  not  given,  as  is 
commonly  imagined,  to  the  ondalisques  (oudaliskiri)  or  ladies  of  the  imperial  harem* 
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of  jewo]s>  while  the  bon-bons  distri- 
huted  to  the  populace  during  the  re- 
joicinga  cost  no  less  than  twice  that 
sum.  Siawush-Pashaj  who,  as  neslian- 
li'Saghdedjf  or  bridegroom's  man,  es- 
corted the  bride  to  her  husband's 
house,  expended  in  gifts  the  sum  of 
60,000  sequins ;  and  eyen  the  orna- 
mented palm  branches  which  were 
borne  in  the  nuptial  procession  were 
valued  at  a  thousand  pieces  of  gold. 
The  princess,  on  whose  nuptials  all 
this  pomp  was  lavished,  survived  them 
only  a  few  years ;  but  Cicala  is  said, 
after  her  death,  to  have  married*  her 
younger  sister,  a  union  forbidden  by 
the  strict  interpretation  of  the  Koran, 
(though  some  commentators  expound 
the  passage  as  forbidding  only  the 
marriage  with  two  sisters  at  once,) 
and,  as  the  appellation  of  sultan- za- 
dah*  (descendant  of  a  sultan)  is  ap- 
plied by  Turkish  writers  to  both  his 
sons,  it  is  probable  that  he  contracted 
no  other  alliances* 

Since  the  peace  of  1555,  which  ter- 
minated the  long  wars  of  Selim  and 
Soliman  against  Persia,  the  relations 
of  that  monarchy  with  the  Porte  had 
continued  friendly :  and  the  splendid 
mission  dispatched  by  Shah  Tahmasp 
in  1576  to  congratulate  Mourad  on  his 
accession,  was  received  at  Constanti- 
nople with  a  degree  of  distinction 
never  before  accoiSed  to  the  ambassa- 
dors of  any  Mohammedan,  and  far  less 
of  any  Christian  power.  The  capitan- 
pasha,  with  thirty  galleys,  transported 
the  envoy,  Tokmah-Khan,  from  Scu- 
tari  to  Europe,  amid  the  thunders  of 
artillery  from  both  shores.  The  beg- 
lerbeg  of  Roumelia,  and  Cicala,  as  aga 
of  the  janizaries,  received  him  at  the 
landing-place,  and  rode  on  his  right 
and  left  to  the  palace  prepared  for  his 
reception  ;  while  the  rich  gifts  of 
which  he  was  the  bearer  were  dis- 
played in  long  procession  by  his  at- 
tendants, and  the  jewelled  caparisons 
of  his  led  horses  (an  important  part 
of  an  Oriental  pageant)  at  once  dazzled 
the  eyes  of  the  Osmanlis  by  their  gor- 
geous trappings  of  gems  and  gold,  and 
scandalized  their  orthodoxy  by  the  cm- 
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broidered  figures  of  men  and  animals 
which  appeared  on  them  ;  and  which, 
by  the  Soonis  (who  consider  the  repre- 
sentation of  all  living  things  forbidden) 
were  regarded  as  a  sheahy  abomina- 
tion. The  public  presentation  of  Tok- 
mah  to  the  Sultan,  nine  days  after  his 
entry,  was  signalized  by  an  equal  pro- 
fusion of  magnificence ;  but,  before  the 
Persian  ambassador  had  quitted  Con- 
stantinople, the  monarch  from  whom 
he  was  accredited  had  expired  by  poi- 
son, administered  to  him  by  one  ot  his 
wives ;  and,  amid  the  troubles  and  dis- 
sensions which  ensued,  the  Porte  easily 
found  pretexts  for  attacking  Persia 
afresh.  War  was  accordingly  de- 
clared the  following  year ;  and  the  So- 
raskier  Mustapha,  the  hero  of  the  Cy- 
priote war,  subdued  in  two  campaigns 
the  greater  part  of  Georgia  and  Shir- 
wan  :  but  the  intrigues  of  his  enemies 
procured  his  recall ;  and,  in  1580,*  the 
grand-vizirat  and  the  command  of  the 
army  were  conferred  at  once  on  Khoja- 
Sinan,  the  conqueror  of  Tunis  and 
Arabia,  and  the  early  patron  of  Cicala. 
Cicala  was  at  this  juncture  no  longer 
aga  of  the  janizaries — the  loud  com- 
plaint of  the  Christians  of  Constanti- 
nople, of  whom  he  was  a  bigoted  op- 
pressor, had  caused  hii  removal  for 
encouraging  the  outrages  of  the  sol- 
diery against  their  property ;  but  he 
still  retained  the  personal  favour  of 
the  Sultan,  and  repairing  with  Sinan 
to  the  headquarters  of  the  army  in 
Armenia,  gained  such  renown  by  his 
bravery  and  enterprise  in  the  wild  and 
irregular  warfare  which  marked  the 
ensuing  campaign  on  the  Caucasian 
border,  that  he  was  not  only  ex- 
emoted  from  the  disgrace  which  over- 
took his  patron  at  its  conclusion,  but 
invested  with  the  rankof  pasha  of  two 
tails,  and  appointed  governor  of  Eri- 
van,  the  most  recent  conquest  of  the 
Turks,  which  had  been  fortified  with 
extraordinary  care  by  the  Seraskier 
Ferhad- Pasha,  for  the  defence  of  the 
new  frontier.  The  fluctuating  for- 
tunes of  the  campaign  which  followed, 
afibrded  him  ample  opportunities  of 
dbtinguishing  himself  under  the  eye 


The  mother  of  the  hetr-apparent  alone  bears  the  title  of  Sultano-Khassiki ;  and,  after 
the  accession  of  her  son.  Sultana- Walidah. 

*  The  male  off^prmg  of  both  the  danghters  and  granddatighters  of  a  reigning  sove- 
reign were  destroyed  in  their  birth,  as  too  near  the  throne.  It  was  only  in  the  fonrth 
degree  of  descent  that  they  were  allowed  to  exist,  and  to  these  the  title  of  Sultan-Za- 
dah  was  appropriated. 
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of  the  n6weominander>in*chief,08iDan- 
Pasha^  (surnamed  Oz-demir^  or  <<  iron 
nerves,**)  one  of  the  ablest  and  most 
indefatigable  generals  whose  triumphs 
are  recorded  in  the  militar  jannals  of  the 
Osmanlis.  In  the  nocturnal  Tictory 
called  the  Bailie  o/the  Torches,  gained 
over  the  Persians  in  the  spring  of 
1583,  Cicala  led  the  advanced  guard 
with  his  usual  fiery  intrepidity ;  and 
Osman  marked  his  confidence  in  him 
by  intrusting  to  him  the  command  of 
the  main  force  left  in  Armenia,  when 
he  himself  set  out  at  the  head  of  the 
elite  on  the  remarkable  expedition  in 
which,  after  penetrating  the  hazardous 
defiles  of  the  Caucasus,  and  crossing 
the  frozen  |^lains  of  the  Kuban  in  the 
depth  ofwmter,  he  anticipated  and 
crushed  by  his  sudden  appearance  the 
meditated  revolt  of  the  RrimTartars, 
returning  in  triumph,  with  the  bead 
of  the  rebel  khan  Mohammed,  to 
Constantinople.  The  honours  with 
which  his  promptitude  and  energy 
were  rewarded  have  no  parallel  in  the 
range  of  Turkish  history:  after  his 
interview  with  Mourad,  he  was  in- 
vested,  instead  of  an  ordinary  dress  of 
honour,  with  robes  similar  to  those 
worn  on  state  occasions  by  the  Sultan, 
who,  with  his  own  hands,  fastened  an 
imperial  aigrette  in  his  turban,  and 
attached  to  his  side  his  own  jewelled 
ataghan :— he  was  escorted,  on  his 
return  to  his  official  residence,  by  the 
imperial  guards ;  and  the  criers  ex- 
acted  from  the  multitude  the  homage 
ordinarily  paid  to  the  sovereign.*  A 
few  weeks  later,  the  emblems  of  the 
grand-vizirat  were  conferred  in  full 
divan  upon  Osman,  who  returned  with 
augmented  powers  to  the  Asiatic  com- 
mand; while  Cicala,  whose  valour  and 
capacity  had  been  highly  lauded  by 
the  new  favourite,  received  the  third 
horse-tail, with  the  important  pashaliks 
of  Wan  and  Bagdad,  and  the  second 
rank  in  command  of  the  army. 

The  reigning  sovereign  of  Persia, 
Sultan  Mohammed  Kboda-bandab, 
was  incapacitated,  both  by  weakness 
of  character  and  an  infirmity  of  sight 
almost  amounting  to  blindness,  from 
taking  an  active  part  either  in  the 
government  of  his  dominions  or  the 
conduct  of  his  armies ;  but  the  pro- 
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gross  of  the  Turks,  which  threatened 
the  dismemberment  of  the  north- 
western Persia,  required  the  presence 
of  a  prince  of  the  blood ;  and  Ham* 
zah,  the  valiant  son  of  Mohammed* 
accordingly  appeared  in  1585  at  the 
head  of  the  Persian  forces.  Reanima- 
ted by  the  presence  of  their  gallant 
prince,  the  Persians  attacked  and  over* 
threw  the  Ottoman  advanced  corps 
under  Cicala,  who  was  on  the  point 
of  forming  the  siege  of  Tabreez ;  but 
the  approach  of  the  grand-vizir  oonw 
polled  Hamzah  to  retire  before  the 
numerical  superiority  of  the  Turks, 
who  entered  the  capital  of  Aaerbijan* 
and  subjected  the  inhabitants,  during 
three  days  and  nights,  to  all  the  hor- 
rors of  carnage  and  plunder.  But  no 
sooner  had  the  Ottomans  commenced 
the  retreat,  which  the  lateness  of  the 
season  and  the  broken  health  of  the 
grand*  vizir  rendered  inevitable,  than 
Hamzah,  resuming  the  offensive,  ha- 
rassed their  exhausted  columns  with 
incessant  and  impetuous  attacks.  Ci. 
cala  sustained  a  second  defeat  at  Sham- 
Ghazan,  and  the  Persians,  penetrating 
between  the  Ottoman  corps  cTarmSsf 
nearly  succeeded  by  a  sudden  onset 
in  storming  the  fortified  camp  of  the 
grand-vizir,  who  expired  in  his  tent 
the  same  evening,  (Oct.  29,  1585.) 

The  command  now  devolved  on 
Cicala,  who  at  once  retrieved  the  lustre 
of  the  Turkbh  arms,  and  dispelled  the 
shade  which  the  defeat  of  Sham- Gha- 
zan had  cast  on  him,  by  gaining  a  victory 
over  tiie  hitherto  invincible  Hamzah ; 
after  which,  he  led  his  troops  into  winter 
quarters,  at  Wan,  and  announced  by 
Tartar  couriers  to  the  Sultan  bis  late 
success,  and  the  death  of  the  grand- 
vizir.  The  advantages  gained  over  the 
Persians  were  celebrated  at  Constan- 
tinople by  fetes  and  rejoicings ;  but 
the  confirmation  of  Cicala  in  the  post 
of  seraskier,  or  commander-in»ohief,  to 
which  his  services  justly  entitied  him, 
and  for  which  the  deceased  Osman,  in 
the  last  despatches  which  he  addressed 
to  the  Sultan,  had  eamestiy  recom- 
mended him,  was  opposed  by  a  party 
in  the  seraglio,  who  advocated  the 
claims  of  Ferhad-Pasha:  and  the  weak 
Mourad,  unable  to  decide  between  the 
two  candidates,  compromised  the  point 


*  It  is  impotrible  to  aToid  noticing  the  striking  coincidence  of  these  details  with  the 
honours  paid  to  Mordecai,  by  command  of  Ahasttenu.  Sach  is  the  imnratability,  in 
matters  of  ceremony,  of  Oriental  customs. 
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by  appointbg  ihem  both,  in  separate 
khatH^shereefit  ooDJointly  to  the  com- 
mand. This  measure  might  have 
been  productive  of  disastrous  results^ 
if  the  Persians  had  still  been  headed 
by  the  brave  Hamzah :  but  that  valiant 
prince  had  perished  by  the  hand  of  a 
private  assassin*  and»  after  his  death* 
the  war  was  suffered  to  languish  by 
botb  sides.  The  helpless  king  Mo- 
hammed sank  into  insignificance,  when 
no  longer  supported  by  the  prowess 
and  counsels  of  Hamzah,  and  erelong 
abdicated*  or  was  deposed  by  the 
nobles*  in  favour  of  the  youthful 
prinee  Abbas,  afterwards  justly  sur« 
named  tJie  Great.  But  the  auspices 
under  which  this  brilliant  reign  com- 
menoed  were  far  from  favourable: 
Kazween,  then  the  capital*  was  threat- 
ened by  the  progress  of  the  Turks  in 
the  west:— in  the  opposite  quarter* 
the  Uzbeks  were  rapidly  subduing 
Khorassan :  and  the  efforts  of  the  king 
were  detracted  by  the  turbulence  of  the 
nobles*  in  whose  hands  he  was  almost 
a  prisoner;  till  under  the  pressure  of 
these  accumulated  difficulties,  a  peace 
was  concluded  with  the  Porte  in  1590, 
by  which  Persia  ceded  Tabreez  with  its 
dependencies,  Georgia,  Shirwan*  and 
all  the  other  conquests  of  the  Turks. 

On  the  appointment  of  Ferhad  as 
his  colleague.  Cicala  had  retired  in 
disgust  from  the  grand  army,  to  the 
districts  more  immediately  under  his 
own  government;  and  his  subsequent 
share  in  the  operations  of  the  war  ap- 
pears to  have  been  confined  to  the 
subjugation  of  the  frontier  tribes  of 
Xhuzistan,  and  the  reduction  of  the 
fortress  of  Nahavund*  a  place  cele- 
brated as  the  scene  of  the  final  victory 
which  placed  Persia  under  the  domin- 
ion of  the  first  caliphs.  But  the  de« 
spatches  which  he  addressed  to  the 
Porte,  (several  of  which  are  preserved 
in  Turkish  historical  collections,)  at- 
test the  zeal  with  which  he  laboured 
during  this  period  for  the  internal  im- 
provement of  his  pashalik,  and  more 
particularly  for  the  establishment  of 
communications  which  might  facilitate 
the  performance  of  the  sacred  duty  of 
pilgrimage  enjoined  on  all  Moslems. 
He  vehemently  opposed*  however*  the 


first  proposals  for  peace*  urging  that 
a  vigorously  conducted  invasion,  di- 
rected against  Kazween  or  Ardebil* 
might  dissolve  the  fabric  of  the  Per- 
sian monarchy,  then  assailed  on  hil 
sides  by  foreign  and  domestic  foes: 
but  these  bold  counsels  were  rejected 
by  the  timid  policy  of  Mourad;  and 
the  death  of  the  capitan-pasha*  in  the 
year  before  the  conclusion  of  the  war* 
(1589,)  afforded  an  opportunity  of  re- 
calling him  from  the  theatre  of  war  to 
Constantinople*  where  he  was  installed 
in  the  vacant  dignity*  and  made  one 
of  the  six  vizirs  of  the  divan*  at  the 
same  time  that  the  grand -viztrat  was 
once  more  conferred  on  his  ^adoptive 
father  Sinan. 

During  the  remaining  five  years  of 
the  reign  of  Mourad,  the  Porte  was  a 
scene  of  constant  intrigue  between  the 
partisans  of  Ferhad  and  those  of  Sinan: 
and  the  heads  of  the  two  factions  were 
successively  elevated  to  and  deposed 
from  the  grand- vizirat :  but  the  inflo- 
ence  of  Cicala's  wife  in  the  seraglio, 
and  the  personal  partiality  shown  to- 
wards him  by  the  Sultan*  maintained 
him  throughout  in  the  capitan»pasha- 
lik:  and  he  further  secured  himself 
by  the  magnificent  gifts  which*  on  the 
return  of  the  fieet  from  its  summer 
cruise,  he  annually  presented  at  the 
foot  of  the  throne  as  the  spoils  of 
vessels  taken  from  the  Christians  in 
the  Mediterranean.  So  high  was  his 
favour  at  this  period,  that  he  even  pre- 
sumed to  solicit  for  his  brother*  the 
Viscount  Charles  de  Cicala*  (whom  he 
had  invited  from  Naples  to  Constan- 
tinople,) the  dignity  either  of  waiwode 
of  Moldavia  or  duke  of  Naxos*t  two 
of  the  highest  posts  tenable  in  the  em- 
pire by  Christians;  but  this  daring 
petition  was  unsuccessful.  In  the 
plenitude  of  power,  he  extended  his 
care  to  those  of  hb  relatives  who  stUI 
remained  in  Christendom;  and  appear- 
ing in  1594  with  the  fieet  off  Messina* 
where  his  mother  and  sister  resided* 
demanded  that  they  should  bo  given 
up  to  him*  revenging  the  refusal  of  the 
governor  by  ravaging  the  coasts  of 
Sicily*  and  destroying,  on  the  oppe- 
site  coast*  the  town  of  Rheggio,  which 
had  been  sacked,  on  a  previous  occa- 


*  The  oommaDd  of  the  fleet,  though  unially  held  by  a  idziry  (pasha  of  three  tells*) 
did  not  necessarily  imply  the  raok  of  more  than  two. 

t  Naaos  had  been  la  the  possession  of  the  Turks  sinoe  1516 ;  but  the  fermi  of 
foveroment  established  there  and  la  ether  JBgtan  Isles  by  the  Venetians  had  never 
been  altered.  ^  . 
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sion,  by  the  famous  corsair  Barbae 
rossa.  The  grand- vizirat  was  now  the 
only  step  wanting  to  crown  his  ambi- 
tion ;  and  it  is  probable  that«  on  the 
death'or  resignation  of  the  aged  Sinan* 
(then  holding  the  seals  for  the  third 
time,)  he  would  have  been  appointed 
to  that  exalted  office^  when  the  death 
of  the  Sultan  Mourad  III.  (Jan.  1595) 
disconcerted  for  the  time  hb  schemes 
of  aggrandizement. 

The  accession  of  Mohammed  III. 
wrought  an  immediate  change  in  the 
interior  politics  of  the  seraglio:  hb 
mother^the  Sultana*  Walidah  Saffiyah,* 
(by  birth  a  Venetian  of  the  noble  house 
of  Baffo>)  who,  eyen  during  the  life 
of  Mourady  had  not  abstained  from  in- 
terference in  public  affairs,  now  as- 
sumed over  the  mind  of  her  son  an 
ascendancy  which  the  influence  of  bis 
tutor  Saad-ed-deen,  who  alone  par- 
took with  her  in  his  confidence,  could 
not  counteract:  and  the  nomination 
of  Ferhad  as  grand-vizir,  by  her  ad- 
Tioe,  was  followed  by  the  dismbsal  of 
Sinan  and  Cicala,  in  spite  of  the  re- 
monstrances of  Saad-ed-deen.  But 
the  administration  of  Ferhad  was 
neither  long  nor  prosperous :  the  Sul- 
tan was  alarmed  by  incessant  mutinies 
of  the  spahis  and  other  troops  in  the 
capita],  who  mingled  with  their  cla« 
mours  for  pay  demands  for  the  head 
of  Ferhad;  and  though  these  disor- 
ders were  quieted  for  the  moment  by 
the  temporary  exile  of  Sinan  and  Ci- 
cala, who  were  accused  of  fomenting 
them,  they  broke  out  with  fresh  vio- 
lence after  the  departure  of  the  grand- 
vizir  for  the  campaign  in  Hungary, 
(where  a  new  war  with  the  empire  had 
broken  out  in  1593 :)  and  tne  trea- 
chery of  Ibrahim- Pasha,  the  brother- 
in-law  of  the  Sultan,  who,  under  the 
mask  of  friendship  for  Ferhad,  was  a 
concealed  adherent  of  the  opposite 
party,  proved  fatal  to  the  unfortunate 
minister.  Scarcely  had  he  reached 
the  headquarters  of  the  army  at  Rud- 
shuk,  when  the  messengers  of  death 
overtook  him ;  and  the  wily  Sinan,  at 
the  age  of  eighty,  was  replaced  for  the 
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fourth  time  in  the  vizirat;  which, 
though  again  displaced  for  a  few  days 
inconsequence  of  the  ill  success  of  the 
campaign  of  1595,  he  held,  with 
that  short  interval,  till  his  death; 
furnishing  the  only  instance  in  the 
Ottoman  annab  of  thb  dignity  being 
^ye  several  times  conferred  on  the 
same  person. 

Since  the  death  of  Soliman  the  Mag- 
nificent, hb  successors,  almost  sta- 
tionary in  the  capital,  had  discontinued 
the  practice,  which  had  prevailed  since 
the  foundation  of  the  monarchy,  of 
heading  their  armies  in  person;  and 
though,  during  the  short  reign  of  Se- 
lim  II.,  the  glory  and  prosperity  of 
the  empire  haS  been  preserved  undi- 
minbhed  by  the  ministers  and  gen- 
erals formed  under  the  eye  of  his  father, 
the  mischievous  effects  of  thb  impoli- 
tic negligence  were  soon  made  mani- 
fest by  the  continual  mutinies  of  the 
troops,  and  revolts  in  the  distant  pro- 
vinces, (now  no  longer  curbed  by  the 
frequent  presence  of  the  sovereign,) 
which  troubled  the  sway  of  Mourad 
III.  But  Mohammed  III.,  (who,  if 
he  could  not  lay  claim  to  the  personal 
courage  which  had  distinguished  most 
ofhb  warlike  forefathers,  had  at  least 
inherited  a  double  portion  of  that  san- 
guinary ferocity  by  which  it  was  too 
often  tarnished,)  f  declared  at  his  ac- 
cession his  determination  to  check  the 
growing  evil,  by  resuming  the  mar- 
tial habits,  and  emulating  the  glories 
ofhb  predecessors.  This  resolution 
is  said  by  the  Turkish  historian  Nai- 
ma,  to  have  been  mainly  owing  to  the 
counsels  of  Khoja- Sinan,  and  the  ar- 
guments ascribed  to  him  are  curious: 
''If,**  said  he,  <*  the  command* in- 
chief  in  the  field  be  held  by  the  grand- 
vizir,  the  kaimakara  will  throw 
every  impediment  in  his  way,  in  hopes 
of  succeeding  to  the  vizirat  on  his  dis- 
grace: if  by  any  other  pasha,  the 
grand- vizir  will  impede  hb  exer- 
tions lest  success  should  recommend 
him  as  his  own  successor:  thus,  no 
good  will  be  effected  in  either  case  !** 
The  execution  of  the  Sultan*s  purpose 


*  Thb  princess  survived  both  her  son  and  her  grandson  Ahmed  I.  ;  and  died  in 

1618  in  the  old  seraglio,  where  she  had  been  confined  on  the  accession  of  Ahmed, 

From  this  time,  every  new  reign  broaght  with  it  a  iVesh  camarilla  of  women  and 

.  eannchi,  who  controlbd  the  saltan  and  the  ministers,  and  whose  good  graces  were 

courted  by  vbirs  and  pashai  expectant. 

t  The  day  of  his  accession  was  commemorated  by  the  execution  of  his  nineteen  bro- 
thers, and  of  all  the  oudalitfuet  to  whom  any  suspicion  of  pregnancy  could  attach ;  and 
hb  subsequent  oareer  was  worthy  of  thb  commencement. 
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was  hastened  by  the  deaths  early  in 
1596,  of  the  "craftie  old  foxe"  (as 
KnoUea  qaaintly  terms  Sinan)  who 
had  suggested  it,  as  the  army  in  Hun- 
gary  was  thereby  left  without  a  gen- 
eral: the  Sandjaii-sherecf,  which,  in 
the  last  reign  had  been  transferred 
from  Damascus  to  Constantinople, 
was  accordingly  dbplayed  for  the  first 
time  as  the  imperial  standard,  and 
Mohammed,  quitting  the  capital  in  all 
the  splendour  of  Oriental  state,  re- 
paired, with  a  numerous  cortege 
of  pashas  and  generals,  to  the  head- 
quarters of  the  army. 

Cicala,  whose  £ery  yet  subtle  tem- 
perament, was  entirely  congenial  to 
that  of  hb  old  patron,  had  been  re- 
commended by  him  as  his  successor: 
but  the  influence  of  the  Sultana- Wali- 
dah  prevented  his  attaining  the  cn- 
Tied  dignity,  and  the  seals  were  de- 
livered to  Ibrahim- Pasha,  who  had 
conciliated  the  queen-mother  by  se- 
parating himself  from  the  interests  of 
the  other  party.  Cicala,  however,  ac- 
companied the  Sultan  into  Hungary, 
and  so  far  gained  his  good  graces  that 
he  was  appointed  to  an  important 
command  in  the  army.  The  interval 
of  confusion  between  the  death  of 
Sinan  and  the  appearance  of  the  Sul- 
tan in  the  field,  had  been  actively  em- 
ployed by  the  Imperialists  in  the  re- 
duction of  several  frontier  fortresses 
in  Turkish  Hungary.  Gran  and  Vis- 
zegrad  had  fallen;  and  Cicala  was 
ordered  to  hasten  with  the  advanced 
corps  to  the  relief  of  Hatwan,  then 
closely  beleaguered  by  the  Archduke 
Maximilian.  Bnt  piqued,  as  it  is 
said,  by  the  rejection  in  a  council 
of  war  of  the  plan  which  he  had 
drawn  up  for  the  campaign,  he  exe- 
cuted those  orders  so  dilatorily  that 
the  town  was  taken  by  assault  before 
he  appeared,  and  the  garrison  and  in- 
habitants slaughtered  without  mercy 
by  the  Walloons  and  Germans.  Yet 
so  well  was  his  favour  already  esta- 
blished with  Mohammed,  that  this  mis- 
conduct passed  even  without  reproof— 
«  a  circumstance,'*  says  Naima,  <*  so 
marvellous  as  to  confound  the  under- 
standing ;"  and  he  speedily  retrieved 
his  military  reputation  by  his  services 
at  the  siege  of  Agria,  which  surren- 
dered, on  capitulation,  after  a  despe- 
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rate  resistance  ;  but  the  Turkish  com- 
manders were  unable  to  protect  the 
remnant  of  the  garrison  from  the  fury 
of  the  janizaries,  who,  inflamed  by  the 
recent  massacre  at  Hatwan,  rushed 
upon  them  as  they  issued  from  the 
shattered  fortress.  Ten  oflScers  alone, 
who  sought  refuge  in  the  tent  of  the 
Tefterdar,  escaped  with  their  lives: 
the  rest  were  literally  hewn  limb  from 
limb,  and  their  mangled  remains 
strewn  along  the  glacis  of  the  citadel. 
The  Archduke,  who  had  retreated 
before  the  overwhelming  numbers  of 
the  Ottomans,  again  advanced,  after 
effecting  a  junction*  with  the  Hunga- 
rians between  Teufi^enbach  and  Palfi, 
for  the  deliverance  of  Agria ;  but  the 
tragical  fate  of  that  city  anticipated 
his  {povements,  and  he  found  himself 
(Oct.  24,  J596)  in  front  of  the  whole 
Turkish  force  on  the  marshy  plain  of 
Keresztes.  The  following  cuiy  was 
consumed  in  indecisive  skirmishing ; 
bnt  on  the  morning  of  the  26th,  a 
movement  of  the  Turks,  to  cross  a 
small  river  intersecting  the  plain, 
brought  on  a  general  engagement. 
Ten  thousand  Turks  and  Tartars,  who 
had  gained  the  opposite  bank,  were 
enveloped  and  cut  to  pieces  before  they 
had  time  to  form :  and  the  Impe- 
rialists, passing  the  stream  with  the 
fugitives,  attacked  the  Ottomans  in 
flank,  and  captured  the  whole  of  their 
field  artillery  in  position.  Panic  and 
confusion  now  spread  rapidly  through 
the  Turkish  ranks,  the  Asiatic  tima' 
riots  fled  from  the  field,  and  the  jani- 
zaries, left  unsupported,  were  driven 
from  their  position ;  while  the  Ger- 
mans, pressing  on  in  the  confidence  of 
unexpected  victory,  fell  headlong  on 
the  camp  of  the  enemy,  and  dispersed 
themselves  to  plunder  the  vast  riches 
which  it  contained.  But  the  Sultan,* 
who  witnessed  the  engagement  from  a 
canopied  seat,  raised  on  the  back  of  a 
camel,  was  restrained  from  flight  by 
the  exhortations  of  Saad-eddeen,  who 
stood  at  his  side  with  the  Koran  in 
his  hand :  the  bostandjis  and  the  pages 
of  the  seraglio  defended  with  despe- 
rate valour  the  entrance  to  the  impe- 
rial tents :  ^hen  at  this  critical  junc- 
ture Cicala,  who  had  held,  with  a  large 
body  of  cavalrv  a  position  in  advance 
of  the  line,  and  remote  from  the  scene 


*  Tstuanfi  (Do  Rebus  Hungarlctt,  xsx.  701)  astertt  that  Mohammed  hiniMlf  fled 
from  the  field,  attended  only  by  Uie  spahia  of  hit  guard,  and  accompanied  by  the  Eng' 
liih  ambauador  (Burton) ;  but  the  Turkish  historians  are  nnanimout  in  stating  that  he 
held  his  ground  ;  and  their  candid  acknowledgement  of  bis  cowardly  trepidation  entitles 
them  to  some  belief  on  this  point.  Digitized  by  vjh^vjv  ic 
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of  conflict^  came  down  to  the  rescue, 
trampling  down  victors  and  vanquish, 
ed  in  his  career  across  the  plain^  and 
thundered  on  the  rear  of  the  aisordered 
Germans.  The  fortune  of  the  day 
changed  like  the  shifting  of  a  scene : 
scattered  without  order  through  the 
vast  encampment,  and  entangled  by 
the  cordage  of  the  pavilions  and  the 
wrecks  of  equipages,  the  Imperialists 
offered  a  ready  and  helpless  harvest  to 
the  scimitars  of  the  spahis ;  and  the 
return  of  the  Tartars,  whom  their 
halgha,*  Fateh-Kherai,  had  succeeded 
in  rallying,  completed  the  work  of  de* 
struction .  Twenty  thousand  were  left 
on  the  field,  and  those  who  escaped 
emulated  in  the  confusion  of  their 
flight  the  Turkish  corps  routed  in  the 
morning:  and  thus,  while  timariots 
and  lanzknechts,  janizaries  and  |>an- 
dours,  overspread  the  country  far  and 
wide  with  the  wild  disarray  of  their 
panic-stricken  squadrons,  carrj^ing 
each  towards  their  own  frontier  the 
tidings  of  defeat  and  dismay.  Cicala, 
with  his  division,  remained  at  nightfall 
in  triumphant  possession  of  the  field 
of  battle,  and  of  the  camps,  cannon, 
and  baggage  of  both  armies. 

The  glory  of  this  singular  battle, 
the  results  of  which  were  so  unexpect- 
edly disastrous  to  the  Imperiaibts, 
rested  evidently  with  Cicala;  and 
Mohammed,  measuring  hb  gratitude 
by  the  extent .  of  hb  previous  fears, 
conferred  the  grand-vizirat  on  him 
the  same  evening,  though  no  mbcon- 
duct  whatever  had  been  imputed  to 
the  vizir  Ibrahim- Pasha,  who  was  thus 
summarily  deprived  of  his  office.  The 
Sultan,  indeed,  hesitated  on  the  fol- 
lowing morning  to  confirm  thb  preci« 
pitate  appointment;  but  the  remon- 
strances of  Saad-ed-deen,  who  was 
attached  to  the  interests  of  Cicala,  at 
length  prevailed,  and  a  capi-aga  was 
sent  to  demand  the  seaU  from  Ibrahim, 
and  carry  them  to  the  new  prime 
minister. 

Cicala  had  now  attdned  the  summit 
of  hb  ambition,  and  the  highest  civil 
dignity  in  the  empire  below  the  sove- 
reign ;  but  his  sudden  elevation  in- 
creased the  number  of  his  enemies, 
among  whom  all  the  partbans  of  the 
unfortunate  vizir  Ferhad  were  includ- 
ed :  and  the  imprudent  and  unpopular 
acts  of  severity  with  which  be  com- 
menced hb  adminbtratioii  were  not 
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calculated  to    secure   hb  tenure  of 
office : — "  in  fact,"    (says    Naima,) 
*'  when  we  consider  that  the  late  glo- 
rious victory  had  been  gained  under 
the  auspices  of  Ibrahim,  it  was  not 
to  be  expected  that  Jaghalah-Zadah 
would   much  enjoy  his  promotion." 
During  the  whole  of  the  night  which 
followed  the  battle  of  Keresztes,  the 
tabul-khani  or  imperial  kettle-drums 
had  been  sounded  without  intermission 
to  recall  to  the  camp  the  timariots  and 
other  troops  who  nad  fled  from  the 
fleld  in  the  early  part  of  the  engage- 
ment:  and  the  grand-vizir  Ibrahim 
had  caused  proclamation  to  be  made, 
that  in  consideration  of  the  triumph 
which  had    eventually  crowned    tne 
Moslem  arms,  no  enquiry  should  be 
held  on  account  of  their  abandonment 
of  their  colours.  But  this  leniency  was 
highly  dbapproved  of  by  Cicala,  who  had 
b^n  trained  in  thestem  school  of  Osman 
of  the  iron  nerves  and  Khoja-Sinan. 
A  panic  flight,  like  that  which  the  dav 
of  Keresztes  had  witnessed,  (though 
common  in  the  irregular  armies  of 
Asia,  and  abundantly  frequent  in  the 
subsequent   military  annals    of    the 
Turks  themselves,)  had  hitherto  never 
disgraced  the  strict  discipline  of  aa 
Ottoman  army,  and  the  new  vizir  de- 
clared his  determination  to  preserve 
the  military  institutions  of  the  empire 
in  unimpaired  efficiency  by  the  signal 
punishment  of  all  the  offenders.  Three 
days  were  occupied  in  the  investiga- 
tion ;  the  whole  army  was  passed  in 
review ;  and  no  fewer  than  30,000, 
principally  Asiatic  troops,  being  pro- 
nounced to  have  fled  from  their  stand- 
ards, were  mulcted  of  their  pay  and 
allowances,  and  stigmatized  with  the 
name  offirarU,  or  runaways.     Many 
of  those  who  were  present  were  forth- 
with decapitated  in  front  of  the  army, 
and  among  these  Naima  particularly 
notices  Yunus  Aga,  the  conunandant 
of  an  oda  of  janizaries,  in  whose  tent 
the  Sultan  had  sought  shelter  in  the 
confusion  which  followed  the  battle ; 
thus,  according  to  Oriental  notions,  con- 
tracting the  ties  of  hospitality  with  the 
unfortunate  officer :  others,  who  had 
not  oome  up  after  the  battle,  were  put 
to  the  ban,  and,  presenting  themselves 
on  the  faith  of  the  proclamation  of  Ibra- 
him, were  led  instantly  to  execution. 
Sohrab- Pasha,  an  aged  and  merito- 
rious officer,  who  had  been  governor 


*  The  katgha-afuUdn  was  Uie  itnior  Tartar  prince  of  the  blood,  and  ranked  next  to 
the  khan.     See  note,  page  868  of  our  Sept.  No.  laat  year. 
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successiTelv  of  Aleppo  and  Egypt^  oq 
remonstrating  against  these  violent 
measures,  was  summarily  degraded 
from  his  rank,  and  paraded  through 
the  camp  in  a  tattered  suit  of  female 
apparel:  and  Ghazi-Kher2U,the  Khan 
of  the  Krim  Tartars*  was  deposed  by 
a  firmaoy*  on  the  pretext  of  his  not 
having  joined  the  army  in  person*  as 
he  was  bound  by  usage  to  do,  when 
tiie  Sultan  himself  took  the  field;  while 
his  brother  the  kaigha  Fateh-Kherai* 
who  had  done  distinguished  service  at 
Keresztes,  received  the  investiture  of 
sovereignty  in  his  room. 

The  Sultan  Mohammed,  indolent 
and  voluptuous  in  the  intervals  of  his 
fits  of  ferocity*  was  solicitous  only  to 
withdraw  himself  as  soon  as  possible 
from  the  perils  of  the  campaign*  (the 
only  one  he  ever  made*)  and  appears 
to  have  at  first  acquiesced  supinely  in 
the  arbitrary  proceedings  of  nis  mini- 
ster ;  but  the  tidings  of  these  sweeping 
ohanges  were  not  received  in  the  pro- 
vinces with  equal  indlfierence.  The 
Tartars  at  once  refused  to  receive 
Fateh-Kherai  as  their  khan*  and 
broke  out  into  an  open  revolt*  which 
ended  in  the  murder  of  that  prince  by 
the  adherents  of  his  rival  Ghazi :  and 
the  consequences  of  the  disgraces  and 
forfeitures  inflicted  on  the  ^ram  of 
Keresztes  were  still  more  disastrous. 
Many  of  these  troops*  knowing  the 
fate  which  awaited  them  at  headquar- 
ters, had  disbanded  and  returned  to 
their  Asiatic  homes*  where  they  con- 
tinued to  retain  their  timars,  or  fiefs* 
in  defiance  of  the  edict  of  sequestra- 
tion :  and  though  this  obnoxious  mea- 
sure was  tacitly  suffered  to  fall  into 
abeyance  when  Cicala  lost  the  grand- 
vjzirat,  the  disaffection  which  it  en- 
gendered was  one  of  the  principal 
germs  of  the  great  Asiatic  rebellion 
which  broke  out  three  years  later 
under  Kara*  Yazidji  f  and  his  brother 
Delhi- Hassan*  and  which*  renewed 
from  time  to  time*  under  different 
leaders*  continufd  for  more  than 
twenty  years  to  convulse  and  desolate 
that  portion  of  the  empire*  and  was  not 


the  least  influential  of  the  causes  which 
combined  during  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury to  save  the  once  formidable  power 
of  the  Porte.  But  the  history  of  these 
troubles  does  not  belong  to  the  ad- 
ministration of  Cicala*  whose  down- 
fall before  he  had  held  the  vizirat  a 
month*  was  as  capricious  and  unex« 
pected  as  his  rise  had  been.  The 
absolute  dominion  exercised  by  the 
Sultana-mother  over  the  weak  mind 
of  her  son  has  already  been  alluded  to ; 
her  influence  had  decided  in  favour 
of  Ibrahim  the  compedtion  for  the 
premiership  on  the  death  of  Sinan :  a 
word  from  her  now  sufiSced  to  effect 
the  removal  of  Cicala.  The  Sultan  had 
quitted  the  army  for  the  capital*  when 
he  was  encountered  on  hb  route  near 
Adrianople  by  the  favourite  mute  of 
his  mother*  bearing  her  congratula- 
tions on  the  victory  of  Keresztes*  and 
the  expression  of  her  disapprobation 
at  the  new  appointment ;  *'  and  no 
sooner,**  (says  a  cotempora];y  Turkish 
historian,)  *^  were  the  imperial  pavil- 
ions pitched  for  the  halt*  than  a 
tchaooih  was  dispatched  to  the  camp 
to  deprive  the  Vizir  Jaghalah-Zadah 
of  the  ensigns  of  office*  and  re-invest 
with  them  Ibrahim- Pasha*  who  had 
been  his  predecessor.*' 

The  fall  of  Cicala  was  followed  by 
his  exile  to  Ak-shehr*  in  Anatolia* 
where  he  resided  in  retirement  as  a 
mazui,  (a  term  employed  to  designate 
a  deposed  employ^.)  The  Pasha  of 
Belgrade*  and  others  who  had  been 
instrumental  to  his  elevation*  shared 
in  his  disgrace ;  the  moUah  Saad-ed- 
deen*  who  had  trusted  to  his  ascend- 
ency over  his  royal  pupil  to  secure 
him  against  all  reverses,  was  only 
spared  on  his  solemn  renunciation  of 
future  interference  in  politics;  and 
even  the  nishandji*  or  private  secre- 
tary of  the  Sultan*  who  had*  in  the 
official  despatch  announcing  the  vic- 
tory* been  lavish  in  hb  encomiums  on 
Cicala*  atoned  by  the  loss  of  his  office 
for  hb  praises  of  the  fallen  favourite. 
"  In  fact,"  (says  Numa*)  **  though 
Jaghalah  was  a  man  of  the  most  cUs- 


*  The  kbaofl  of  the  Crimea,  ahbovgh  always  of  the  line  of  Jenghis,  received  the 
entigna  of  royalty  from  the  Ottoman  emperor,  as  lord  paramount*  They  were  ooca- 
aionally  depeaed  and  banished  by  the  same  authority,  but  never  put  to  death  except  in 
the  aingle  instance  of  Mohammed,  who  was  beheaded  by  Oaman-Pasha  Oz-demir  for 
rebellion,  as  noticed  above,  twelve  years  before  this  period. 

t  He  b  called  by  KnoUeiy  and  other  European  writers,  '*  the  Scrwano,**  Kara* 
Yaiidji  implies  <<  the  black  secretary." 
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tinguished  conrage  and  gallantry,  he 
was  remorseless  and  crueU  and  bis 
heart  knew  no  pity  :  thus  his  reckless 
and  uncompromising  severity  against 
the  unfortunate  firaris  had  turned 
against  him  the  hearts  of  all  the  sol- 
dieryt  and  every  rank  and  degree  re- 
joiced at  the  restoration  of  Ibrahim." 
But,  notwithstanding  his  unpopula- 
rity, his  services  were  too  valuable  to 
bo  long  dispensed  with ;  in  the  fol- 
lowing year,  (1597,)  he  was  recalled 
to  Constantinople,  and  reinstated  in 
his  old  station  of  capitan-pashai  and 
vizir  of  the  divan  ;  and  his  restoration 
to  office  was  signalized  by  the  equip- 
ment of  a  bashtarda,  or  imperial 
galley,  carrying  sixteen  ranks  of  oars, 
with  eight  rowers  in  each,  which  was 
launched  in  the  presence  of  the  Sultan, 
and  appropriated  to  his  use.  By  this 
piece  of  courtly  magnificence,  and  by 
well-timed  gifts  administered  to  the 
avarice  of  the  Sultana- Walidah,  his 
favour  at  the  seraglio  was  completely 
re-established  ;  and  hb  interests  were 
further  secured  by  a  reconciliation, 
which  was  not  long  after  effected  be- 
tween Saad-ed-deen,  then  restored  to 
favour  and  promoted  to  the  venerable 
office  of  mufti,  and  Ibrahim,  who  after 
a  second  dismissal,  became,  in  1599^ 
for  the  third  time,  grand- vizir  of  the 
empire. 

The  disappointment  of  Cicala  in  a 
former  attempt  to  remove  his  family 
to  Constantinople,  and  the  vengeance 
which  he  wreaked  on  the  neighbour- 
ing shores,  have  been  already  related : 
his  partial  success  in  a  second  effort 
has  been  noticed  by  both  Turkish  and 
Christian  writers,  and  forms  a  singular 
episode  in  his  wild  and  devious  career. 
In  the  summer  of  1598,  after  making 
his  annual  circuit  of  the  Archipelago, 
and  collecting  the  tribute  of  the  Greek 
islands,  he  suddenly  changed  his 
course  from  the  coast  of  the  Morea ;  and 
appearing  with  all  his  force  off  Sicily, 
sent  a  flag  of  truce  into  the  harbour 
of  Messina,  requesting  the  viceroy  to 
allow  him  at  least  an  interview  with 
his  mother,  whom  he  had  never  seen 
since  he  was  first  carried  to  Constan- 
tinople :  **  and  the  Ticerov  again  con- 
sidering," to  quote  the  plain  but  for- 
cible language  of  old  RnoUes,  ''how 
that  the  angrie  renegat,  for  the  like 
courtesie  to  him  at  another  time  be- 
fore denied,  had  in  his  rage  done  great 
Harme  all  alonp^st  the  sea  coast ;  cove- 
nanting  with  him  to  send  her  in  safetie 
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backe  againe,sent  her  honourably  ac- 
companied abourd  the  admirall  gaily : 
whom  Cicala,  her  sonne,  received  with 
great  joy  and  triumph,  and  having 
kept  her  with  him  one  day  with  all  the 
honour  that  might  be,  according  to  his 
promise,  sent  her  backe  againe  to 
Messina  ;  and  so,  without  any  harme 
done  for  her  sake  to  any  part  of 
Christendome,  peaceably  returned 
backe  againe  with  his  fleet." 

The  only  naval  service  of  import- 
ance which  Cicala  appears  to  have 
performed  during  his  second  tenure 
of  the  capitau-pashalik,  was  the  frus- 
trating, by  his  appearance  with  a 
fleet  of  fifty  sail,  the  attack  meditated 
in  1002  on  Tunis  and  Algiers,  by  the 
Christian  squadrons  under  Doria  and 
Don  Juan  do  Cordova  ;  and  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  Ottoman  empire, 
distracted  by  dissendons  in  the  cabinet 
and  revolts  in  the  provinces,  concurred 
with  the  civil  wars  between  the  Em- 
peror Rodolph  and  his  brother  Mat- 
thias in  the  Austrian  territories,  in 
reducing  the  war  of  Hungary  on  both 
sides  to  an  affidr  of  outposts,  which  left 
no  opportunity  for  distinction  in  the 
field ;  while  the  intrigues  of  Cicala's 
enemies  in  the  divan,  where  they  were 
again  in  the  ascendant  since  the  death 
of  the  Vizir  Ibrahim,  called  all  his 
address  into  reqiusition  in  order  to 
maintain  his  ground.  The  triumphant 
progress  of  the  rebel  Kara-Yazidji  in 
Anatolia,  where  he  assumed  the  style 
of  a  monarch  and  issued  firmans 
against  such  goyemors  as  refused  to 
submit  to  his  authority,  afforded  a 
tangible  ground  of  accusation  against 
the  capitan-pasha,  to  whose  severities 
in  Hungary  the  beginning  of  the  in- 
surrection was  ascribed ;  and  the  Ti« 
zir  Hassan- Yemishdji  (the  fruiterer) 
loudly  demanded  from  the  Sultan  tiie 
head  of  Cicala,  as  the  prime  cause  of 
the  calamities  of  the  empire.  But 
while  Yemishdji  was  exertmg  all  his 
influence  to  procure  the  ruin  of  his 
opponent,  his  own  downfal  had  been 
already  determined  on.  The  suspicions 
of  Mohammed,  whose  jealous  cruelty 
increased  as  his  health  declined,  had 
been  roused  by  the  popularity  of  the 
yizir  with  the  janizaries,  and  the  un- 
bounded control  which  he  arrogated 
to  himself  over  all  departments  of  the 
state :  in  the  mind  of  a  monarch,  who 
had  not  long  before  directed  the 
execution  of  his  eldest  son,  Mahmood, 
lest  the  martial  temperament  of  the 
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young  prince  might  lead  him  to  aspire 
prematurely  to  the  throne,  there  was 
but  little  interval  between  suspicion 
and  punishment;  and  Hassan. Yemish- 
dji  was  suddenly  seized  and  strangled 
in  the  gardens  of  the  seraglio,  a  few 
weeks  only  before  the  termination  (Dec. 
1603)  of  the  short  and  inglorious 
reign  of  Mahommed  III. 

The  insurrection  in  Asia  Minor  had 
been  quelled  for  the  time  by  the  death 
of  Kara-Yazidji  and  the  defection  of 
bis  brother  Delhi- Hassan,  who  had  ' 
purchased  a  pardon  by  submission, 
and  had  been  appointed  to  the  distant 
pashalik  of  Bosnia :  but  a  still  more 
dangerous  enemy  had  arisen  in  that 
quarter.  Shah  Abbas  had  availed  him- 
self of  the  disordered  state  of  the  fron- 
tier provinces  to  attack  the  Porte  la 
1601 ;  Tabreez  and  £rivan  had  fallen 
into  his  hands  at  the  outset  of  the  war; 
and  he  was  rapidly  reconquering  the 
territories  which,  eleven  years  before, 
he  had  given  up  to  the  Turks.  Both 
the  pride  and  the  fimaticism  of  the 
Osmanlis  were  awakened  by  this  in- 
vasion :  the  Oulemah  Issued  a  fetva 
or  decree,  declaring  that  the  death  of 
a  Persian  schismatic  by  the  sword  of 
an  orthodox  believer  was  more  accept- 
able in  the  sight  of  Heaven  than  that 
of  seventy  Christians!  and  as  the 
laurels  gained  by  Cicala  in  the  last 
war  with  Persia  apparently  pointed 
him  out  as  the  commander  best  quali- 
fied to  conduct  the  present  contest, 
hb  appointment,  soon  after  the  acces- 
sion of  the  young  sultan  Ahmed,*  as 
generalissimo  of  the  armies  against 
Persia,  was  universally  hailed  as  an 
omen  of  success  against  **  the  auda^ 
clous  sheahs,  who  had  presumed  to 
break  the  peace  so  lately  granted 
them."  But  both  the  political  and 
military  condition  of  Persia,  in  the  in- 
terval which  had  elapsed  since  the 
last  war,  had  undergone  a  change 
which  rendered  her  a  far  more  formi- 
dable antagonist  than  formerly :  the 
incursions  of  the  Uzbeks  and  Turk- 
mans had  been  victoriously  repelled, 
and  the  refractory  tribes  in  the  inte« 
rior  of  the  kingdom  reduced  by  the 
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arms  of  Shah  Abbas ;  and  great  im- 
provements had  been  introduced  in 
the  warlike  institutions  of  the  nation 
by  three  English  travellers,  the  cele- 
brated brothers  Shirley,  who  are  said 
to  have  first  instructed  the  Persians  in 
the  management  of  artillery.  The 
armies  of  Persia  had  previously  con- 
sisted almost  entirely  of  the  cavdry 
of  the  different  tribes,  led  to  war  by 
their  khans,  and  entirely  unacquainted 
with  tactics  or  manoeuvring  ;  yet  their 
fiery  gallantry  had  more  than  once 
made  them  successful,  when  fighting 
under  the  eye  of  their  monarch  and 
their  hereditary  chiefs  against  the 
stubborn  valour  and  superior  disci- 
pline of  the  Turks ;  but  the  recent  en- 
rolment by  Abbas,  under  the  direction 
of  the  Shirleys,  of  a  body  oi  iuffenk- 
djist  or  musketeers,  and  the  corps  of 
ghoiam-i'SAah,  or  royal  guards,  now 
gave  him  the  disposal  of  a  force  on 
which  he  could  place  more  personal 
reliance,  than  on  the  tumultuary  host 
formed  by  the  nobles  and  their  fol- 
lowers, and  enabled  him  to  advance  on 
more  equal  terms  to  the  encounter  of 
the  redoubtable  janizaries  of  Constan- 
tinople. 

The  arrangements  consequent  on  a 
new  reign,  prevented  Cicala  (who  still 
continued  in  the  post  of  capitan-pasha) 
from  leaving  the  capital  tul  late  in  the 
summer  of  1604,  when  he  repaired  with 
a  large  body  of  janizaries  to  Erzroom, 
and  there  took  the  command  of  a  nu- 
merous but  disorderly  army,  a  great 
proportion  of  which  consisted  of  troops 
who  had  been  implicated  in  the  late 
revolts  under  Delhi- Hassan,  and  had 
received  a  pardon  on  condition  of  their 
joining  the  forces  destined  to  act 
against  the  heredcs  of  Persia.  The 
Shah  was  engaged  in  pressing  the 
siege  of  Kars,  then,  and  now,  an  im- 
portant fortress  on  the  frontiers  of 
Anatolia ;  but  his  forces  were  too  infe- 
rior in  number  to  risk  a  general  ac- 
tion ;  and,  on  the  arrival  of  Cicala, 
whose  prowess  in  the  former  war  had 
made  his  name  well  known  among  the 
Persians,!  he  retreated  rapidly  to  Ta- 
breez, which  he  was  suffered  to  reach 


*  Ahmed  was  the  first  of  the  Ottoman  line  who  mounted  the  throne  without  having 
previously  held  the  government  of  a  province,  being  only  fourteen  at  the  death  of  his 
father :  hit  sparing  the  life  of  his  brother  Mnstapha,  who  afterwards  succeeded  him, 
(thus  breaking  for  the  first  time  the  continuous  series  of  succession  from  lather  to 
•on,)  was  another  unprecedented  exception  to  established  usages. 

t  ^'  The  Persians,"  sayt  Pe  Oovvea  t*  feared  Cigala  more  than  a  whole  Turkish 


army.' 
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unmolested.  The  Turkish  officers  in 
vain  urged  the  seraskier  to  pursue  and 
crush  the  retiring  "  rabble  of  kuzzil- 
bashes/*  (as  ah  Osmanli  historian  con- 
temptuonsly  calls  them),  before  they 
recovered  from  their  panic ;  and  the 
brave  Sefer,  beglerbeg  of  Erzroom, 
offered,  if  he  were  allowed  to  take  only 
the  mte  of  the  cavalry,  to  bring  the 
Shah  bound  hand  and  foot  to  head- 
quarters ;  but  Cicala  was  deaf  to  both 
arguments  and  entreaties,  and,  alleging 
as  a  reason  for  his  inaction  the  ad- 
vanced season,  and  the  necessity  of 
awaiting  the  junction  of  the  Pasha  of 
Wan,  suffered  the  golden  opportunity 
to  escape.  He  now  announced  his  in- 
tention of  leading  the  army  into  win- 
ter-quarters in  Shirwan,  where  his  own 
son,  Mahmood -pasha,  was  governor, 
and  thus  preventing  the  Shan,  by  the 
fear  of  a  movement  on  his  flank,  firom 
advancing  from  Tabreez  till  the  spring. 
But  the  troops  rose  in  open  mutiny, 
and,  exclaiming,  '*  When  Cicala  was 
capitan-pasha  he  went  with  the  fleet 
to  Messina  to  visit  his  mother,  and 
now  that  he  is  seraskier,  must  he  go  at 
the  head  of  h'.s  army  to  visit  hb  son  ?** 
declared  their  determination  to  winter 
in  Anatolia,  and  not  in  the  inhospi- 
table and  half-subdued  territory  of 
Shirwan.  The  seraskier  attempted  to 
coerce  the  refractory  troops ;  but  they 
overthrew  his  pavilions  by  cutting  the 
tent- ropes,  (a  usual  mode  among 
Turkish  soldiers  of  expressing  their 
dissatisfaction  with  their  general ;)  and 
Cicala,  finding  himself  compelled  to 
forego  the  project  of  advancing  into 
Shirwan,  sent  the  army  into  canton- 
ments on  the  frontiers  of  Anatolia, 
persisting  iprith  characteristic  obsti- 
nacy in  establishing  his  own  head- 
quarters at  the  advanced  position  of 
Wan,  till  the  forays  of  the  Persian 
light  troops,  who  ravaged  the  country 
tip  to  the  walls  of  the  town,  rendered 
It  necessary  for  him  to  withdraw  to 
Erzroom. 

The  campaign  of  1605  opened  with 
a  series  of  bloody  but  indecisive 
actions  along  the'  whole  line  of  the 
contested  frontier,  in  which,  however. 


tJuly. 


the  numbers  and  discipline  of  the 
Ottomans  gave  them  gradually  the 
advantage ;  till,  in  the  middle  of  the 
summer.  Cicala  issued  orders  for  a 
general  advance  of  all  his  divisions  on 
Tabreez,  the  recovery  of  which  would 
have  enabled  him  to  execute  his  avow- 
ed design  of  marching  into  the  interior 
of  Persia.  Contrary  to  the  advice  of 
his  counsellors.  Abbas  determined  to 
hazard  a  decisive  engagement  for  the 
defence  of  this  important  city;  and 
having  strengthened  his  army  by  re- 
calling his  favourite  general  All- Verdi 
Khan  from  the  siege  of  Bagdad,  con« 
fronted  the  Turkish  army  (Aug.  10) 
on  the  banks  of  the  lake  of  Tabreez. 

The  tactics  usually  adopted  by  the 
Ottomans  in  their  great  battles  with 
the  Persians,  and  with  other  Asiatic 
armies,  consisting  principally  of  ca- 
valry, differed  in  some  degree  from 
those  employed  against  the  more  re- 
gular armies  of  Europe ;  and  as  the 
present  engagement  was  in  a  great 
measure  decided  by  the  peculiarities 
of  this  order  of  battle,  it  merits  a  par- 
ticular description.  Their  long  series 
of  field  artillery  (of  which  the  Per- 
sians, before  the  travels  of  the  Shirley  s, 
were  almost  entirely  destitute)  was 
ranked  in  front  of  the  position,  and 
the  guns  were  frequently  secured  to 
one  another  by  massive  chains,*  to 
guard  against  any  sudden  onset  which 
might  penetrate  the  intervals  of  the 
line.  The  heavy  fire  of  the  ordnance 
was  supported  by  the  musketry  of  the 
janizaries,  whose  odas  or  regiments, 
drawn  up  in  steady  array  behind  the 
cannon,  with  their  flanks  protected  by 
the  squadrons  of  spahb  or  regular 
cavalry,  formed  the  main  strength  of 
the  Turkish  battle :  while  a  countless 
swarm  of  Tartars,  and  other  irregu- 
lars, thrown  out  in  advance  as  skir« 
mishers,  served  to  bear  the  flrst  impe- 
tuous shock  of  the  enemy,  or  at  least 
to  exhaust  their  ardour  and  blunt  the 
edge  of  their  weapons.  It  was  not 
till  the  hostile  forces  were  fatigued  by 
the  slaughter,  or  dispersed  in  the  pur- 
suit of  these  worthless  auxiliaries,  that 
the  disciplined  battalions  of  the  Otto- 


*  This  linking  together  of  the  fleld-pieces  if  frequently  allnded  to  in  the  AatoUo- 
graphy  of  the  Mogul  Emperor  Baber,  who  calli  ft  **  the  practice  of  Room*'  or 
Turkey:  Yide  pages  814  and  362  of  Leyden's  translation.  Among  the  miracles 
related  by  Persian  historians  of  Shah  Ismael,  the  founder  of  the  Sooflfoe  dynasty,  it  is 
asserted  that  at  the  battle  of  Tchalderoon,  in  1514,  the  huge  chain  connecting  the 
Turkish  cannon  was  severed  by  the  holy  monarch  with  a  single  blow  of  bis  scimitar  I 
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mans  were  brought  up  to  a  general 
and  irresistible  assault:  the  columns 
of  Janizaries,  keeping  up  a  continual 
fire  during  their  advance,  drove  the 
enemy  from  the  field  bj  the  weight  of 
their  planets ;  and  the  victory  was 
completed  by  the  rapid  charges  of  the 
reserved  cavalry  from  the  wings, 
which  frustrated  any  attempt  on  the 
part  of  the  hostile  leaders  to  rally  the 
retreating  and  confused  masses.  Such 
had  been  the  almost  invariable  event 
of  every  great  action  in  which  the 
Turks  had  heretofore  encountered  an 
Asiatic  opponent :  and  it  was  by  this 
system  that  the  brilliant  victories  of 
Selim  I.  over  Shah  lamael  and  the 
Mamloke  sultans  had  been  obtained : 
but  the  organization  which  we  have 
described,  calculated  only  to  repel  an 
attack  in  front,  could  with  difficulty 
manoeuvre  to  meet  an  unforeseen  di- 
Tersion  on  the  flank  or  rear,  which 
would  at  once  deprive  the  main  body 
of  the  support  of  the  principal  part  of 
the  cavalry  and  artillery,  since  these 
could  not  be  withdrawn  from  the  front 
without  throwing  the  line  into  confu- 
sion ;  and  of  this  defect  Abbas  deter- 
mined to  avail  himself. 

It  is  not  easj  to  reconcile,  in  all 
points,  the  details  of  this  great  battle 
as  given  by  the  Turkish  historians, 
who  strive  to  conceal  or  extenuate 
their  defeat,  with  the  Persian  narra- 
tive in  the  Zubd^aUTowarikh,  fol- 
lowed by  Sir  John  Malcolm.*  It  ap- 
pears, however,  that  Abbas,  who  had 
less  than  70,000  men  to  oppose  to 
100,000  Turks,  detached  a  corps  pre- 
viously to  the  engagement  under  Ali- 
Yerdi  Khan,  with  orders  to  fall  upon 
the  rear  of  the  enemy  and  attack  their 
camp  during  the  heat  of  the  action ; 
and  the  execution  of  this  enterprise 
was  facilitated  by  the  inconsiderate 
ardour  of  Sefer- Pasha,  who,  rashly 
pursuing  to  a  distance  from  the  field 
the  Persians  opposed  to  him,  left  one 
flank  of  the  Ottoman  line  uncovered. 
At  this  moment  All- Verdi  made  his 
attack  in  the  rear,  and  several  odas 
of  Janizaries  were  detached  by  Cicala 
from  the  front  to  meet  and  repel  it ; 
but  the  movement  of  these  troops  and 


of  another  corps  directed  to  occupy 
the  place  in  the  line  which  the  preci- 
pitation of  Sefer-Pasha  had  left  va« 
cant,  was  mistaken  for  a  retreat  by  the 
other  dirisions,  who  feU  back  in  dis« 
order ;  and  Abbas,  seeing  the  hostile 
line  wavering,  led  a  general  and  furi- 
ous charge  against  their  embarrassed 
columns.  The  Turks  instantly  gave 
way,  and,  unable  to  retreat  to  their 
camp,  which  was  already  in  the  hands 
of  All- Verdi,  were  driven  from  the 
field  in  inextricable  confusion ;  and  as 
the  ground  was  favourable  to  pursuit 
by  the  Persian  cavalry,  a  terrible  car- 
nage ensued.  Five  pashas  were  slain 
on  the  field,  and  as  many  more  (among 
whom  was  Sefer)  taken  prisoners: 
the  whole  artillery  and  materiel  of  the 
routed  army,  with  the  horsetails  and 
treasures  of  the  seraskier,  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  victors ;  and  the  number 
of  heads  which  were  laid  at  the  feet  of 
the  Persian  king  as  trophies  of  his 
arms,  are  said  by  De  Govvea,  who  was 
an  eye-witness,  to  have  exceeded 
20,000.  The  glory  of  Abbas  was, 
however,  tarnished  by  the  cruel  exe« 
ention  of  the  gallant  Sefer-Pasha  and 
ether  Turkish  officers,  who  were  de- 
capitated in  the  royal  presence,  on  their 
refusal  to  change  their  faith  and  alle- 
giance by  entering  the  service  of 
Persia. 

It  is  not  improbable  that  the  supe* 
rior  generalship  displayed  by  the  Per- 
sian commanders  in  fiiis  memorable 
action  was  due  to  the  counsels  of  Sir 
Robert  Shirley,  who  was  in  attend- 
ance on  the  Shah,  and  received  three 
wounds  in  the  melde  |  but  the  conse- 
quences of  the  conduct  pursued  by  the 
Seraskier  after  his  defeat,  were  more 
disastrous  to  the  interests  of  the  Porte 
than  even  the  loss  of  the  battle — the 
first  great  victory  which  the  Persians 
had  ever  gained  over  the  Osmanlis* 
Cicala  had  been  suffering  during  the 
campaign  from  long- continued  sick- 
ness, which  incapacitated  him  from 
taking  any  personal  share  in  the 
battle;  and  the  Turkish  historians 
seem  to  intimate  that  he  purposely 
sacrificed  Sefer-Pasha  and  his  divi- 
sion, (which  consisted  chiefly  of  le- 


*  Hiitory  of  P«rfla,  i.  355.  6to  edition.  Malcolm  appears  not  to  have  been  aware 
of  the  hiatory  and  parentage  of  Cicala,  though  they  are  mentioned  by  almost  every 
^temporary  writer :  he  sayt  that  **  the  harth  appellation  of  the  Turkith  general 
Jag^-agbli  "  (son  of  Jaghala)  "  ii  softened  into  Cigala,  by  Antonio  de  QovTta,"  Ht 
also  places  his  death  in  1607»  two  yean  later  than  the  troe  date. 
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vends*  or  pardoned  rebels^)  by  ne- 
glecting to  advance  to  their  support ; 
but  he  exerted  himself  to  the  utmost 
to  rally  his  flying  troops,  and  narrow- 
ly escaped  being  taken  prisoner  in  at- 
tempting to  cover  the  retreat  with  a 
small  corps  which  remained  firm>  is- 
suing his  orders  from  a  camel-litter, 
as  he  was  too  weak  to  sit  on  horse- 
back. When  ail  was  irretrievably 
lost,  he  mounted  the  foot  soldiers  who 
were  still  with  him  on  the  baggage- 
dromedaries,  and  thus  succeeded,  with 
two  thousand  men,  in  reaching  Wan, 
whither  the  wrecks  of  the  routed  army 
had  preceded  him.  Among  the  other 
leaders  here  assembled,  he  found  Jan- 
poulad- Hassan,  a  powerful  Koordish 
chief  whom  he  had  a  short  time  before 
nominated  to  the  pashalikf  of  Aleppo, 
and  who,  having  heard  of  the  defeat  of 
the  grand  army  when  on  hb  march  at 
the  bead  of  the  Syrian  contingent  to 
join  it,  had  retrograded  to  Wan,  and 
there  waited  the  arrival  of  the  com- 
mander-in-chief. Though  warned  of 
his  danger  from  the  wrath  of  the  se- 
raskier,  exasperated  by  his  recent 
overthrow — ^Jan-poulad  replied,  with 
the  characteristic  pride  of  a  Koord, 
that  so  far  from  hb  having  any  punish- 
ment to  apprehend,  Cicsua  would  not 
even  dare  to  have  him  awakened  if 
he  heard  that  he  was  asleep !  and  in 
his  first  interview,  he  boldly  claimed 
credit  for  having  saved  so  large  a 
force  from  sharing  the  fate  of  tho 
rest  of  the  army.  But  the  fierce  tem- 
per of  Cicala,  inflamed  to  fury  by  his 
misfortunes,  could  little  endure  to  be 
farther  chafed  by  the  haughty  bearing 
of  the  Koord,  who  fearlessly  retorted 
the  vehement  reproaches  with  which 
be  was  assailed  for  his  delay  in  re- 
psdring  to  headquarters,  till  the  seras- 
kier,  yielding  to  the  impulse  of  his 
anger,  ordered  the  headof  Jan-poulad 
to  be  struck  ofi'  in  front  of  his  tent ; 
— a  sentence  which  was  immediately 
executed. 


tJ»iiy» 


The  consequences  of  this  impru- 
dent act  of  severity  remain  inscribed 
on  the  broad  page  of  Ottoman  history. 
The  two  brothers  of  the  slaughtered 
chief,  who  succeeded  to  his  authority 
over  their  native  tribe,  instantly  quit^ 
ted  the  army,  and  returning  to  Syria 
at  the  head  of  30,000  men,  openly 
threw  off  their  allegiance  to  the  rorte, 
and  commenced  the  geat  revolt  of 
Syria,  of  which  Cicala  was  singularly 
unfortunate  in  being  thus  the  author, 
as  his  punishment  of  the  firaris  at 
the  battle  of  Keresztes  had  previously 
led  to  the  rebellion  of  Anatolia.  The 
latter  insurrection,  indeed,  had  never 
been  completely  suppressed :  though 
the  removal  of  the  two  original  leaders 
had  for  a  time  stifled  its  progress, 
it  speedily  revived  under  Kalender- 
Oghlu  and  his  lieutenants,  who  were 
even  at  this  time  devastating  the  pro- 
vinces along  the  shores  of  the  JSgean  ; 
and  the  communication  into  which 
they  speedily  entered  with  the  insure 
gents  of  Syria,  kindled  throughout  the 
Asiatic  dominions  of  the  Porte  the 
flames  of  a  civil  war  which,  after  sub- 
sisting through  nearly  the  whole  reign 
of  Ahmed,  was  at  last  only  quenched 
by  the  extermination  of  the  vanquish- 
ed party.  But  the  history  of  this 
struggle  does  not  belong  to  the  life  of 
Cicala,  whose  eventful  career  was  now 
drawing  to  a  close.  The  defeats  which 
he  had  sustained,  and  the  apprehen- 
sion of  the  consequent  downfal  of  his 
interest  at  the  Forte,  weighed  heavily 
on  his  proud  spirit,  and  aggravated 
the  malady  under  which  he  had  been 
previously  suffering  ;  and  on  the  re- 
treat from  Wan  to  Diarbekir,  which 
the  proximity  of  the  Persians  and 
the  insubordination  of  his  remaining 
troops  had  rendered  necessary,  <*  he 
died,'*  says  Naima,  "  of  a  fever,  which 
the  thoughts  of  his  misfortunes  had 
occasioned."  t  The  Portuguese  De 
Govvea,  who  was  then  present  as  an 
envoy  in  the  Persian  camp,  states,  less 


♦  *'  It  is  remarkable  that  those  who  fell  in  thet«  actions  were,  for  the  most  part, 
those  who  had  been  very  lately  engaged  in  pebellion  against  the  Porte,  but  who  were 
now,  by  the  retributive  justice  of  Providence,  made  to  wash  off  Iheir  goiltin  fountains 
of  blood !" 

t  The  power  of  appointing  and  changing  the  governors  exceeded  the  ordinary  powers 
of  a  Seraskier,  but  it  appears  to  have  been  specially  conferred  on  Cicala.  The  nomi- 
nation of  Jan-poulad,  the  chief  of  a  native  tribe,  to  a  government,  was  a  direct  vio- 
lation of  established  usages,  and  is  commented  upon  as  such  E>y  Turkish  writers. 

4  Von  Hammer  places  his  death  Dec.  6,  A.  D.  1605,  corresponding  to  the  21st  of 
Ha^^b,  Anno  Hegire,  1014.  Naima  says  that  he  died  on  the  21st  of  Dhul-Hajja  in 
the  same  year,  which  would  be  in  April,  1606;  but  this  is  probably  an  oversight,  as 
be  otrtaioly  died  hi  the  wmter  after  his  defeat. 
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probably,  that  haviDg  information  of 
the  disgrace  which  was  about  to  over- 
take him  from  Constantinople,  he  an- 
ticipated the  arrived  of  the  Sultan's 
mandate  by  poisoning  himself  irtM  the 
powder  of  diamonds ;  but  suicide  was 
neither  in  accordance  with  the  cha- 
racter of  Cicala,  nor  with  the  practice 
of  the  Moslems  in  any  age ;  and  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  the  story  ori- 
ginated in  the  reluctance  of  the  monk 
to  describe  this  dreaded  enemy  of  both 
the  Persians  and  the  Christians  as 
dying  by  a  natural  death. 

The  character  of  this  famous  rene- 
gade is  sufficiently  pourtrayed  in  his 
actions.  On  the  fiery  temperament 
and  enterprising  genius  of  an  Italian, 
he  had  engrafted  the  obstinacy  of 
purpose  and  disregard  of  bloodshed  in 
the  execution  of  his  designs  which  dis-. 
tingubh  his  adopted  country  ;  but  the 
excess  to  which  he  carried  this  inflex- 
ibility was  better  adapted  to  the  pre- 
ceding age  than  to  that  in  which  he 
lived,  and  occasioned  many  misfor- 
tunes both  to  himself  and  the  empire. 
Accustomed  in  his  early  youth  to  see 
military  subordination  enforced  upon 
both  soldiers  and  officers  by  the  com- 
manding genius  of  the  great  Soliman^ 
he  refused  to  adapt  himself  to  the  re- 
fractory and  tumultuous  spirit  which 
crept  in  among  the  spahis  and  jsni- 
zaries  during  the  succeeding  reigns, 
and  which  required  rather  to  be  guid- 
ed by  tact  and  soothed  by  concession, 
than  curbed  by  rigid  severity.     Hb 


da 

life,  in  fact,  is  an  epitome  of  the  pe- 
riod of  transition  between  the  palmy 
state  in  which  lib  first  entrance  on 
the  page  of  history  finds  the  Ottoman 
power,  and  the  scene  of  division  an4 
gradual  decay  which  was  commencing 
at  hb  death  ;  and  in  the  events  which 
introduced  thb  change,  the  actions  of 
no  individual  fill  a  more  prominent 
part  than  hb.  In  military  capacity 
and  undaunted  personal  courage  he 
was  surpassed  by  no  Turkbh  general 
of  hb  time ;  but  the  bad  fortune  which 
marked  the  close  of  hb  career,  has 
drawn  upon  him  the  severe  animad- 
versions of  the  Ottoman  historians ; 
and  Naima,  whose  work  has  been  so 
often  quoted,  sums  up  hb  character  by 
declaring,  **  that  hb  avarice  knew  no 
bounds,  and  that  hb  continually  chan- 
ging governors  from  one  place  to  an- 
other,  as  in  the  case  of  Jan-poulad, 
whom  he  made  governor  of  Aleppo 
contrary  to  the  usages  of  the  empire, 
was  productive  of  more  evib  than  he 
can  mention."  De  Govvea,  on  the 
contrary,  declares  that  the  death  of 
thb  great  general,  who  was  dr^ed 
alike  forhb  prowess  and  for  his  inve- 
terate hostilitv  to  those  of  a  different 
faith,  was  hailed  as  a  Joyful  event  both 
by  the  Christians  in  Turkey,  and  by 
the  foreign  enemies  of  the  Porte  ;— . 
<'  but,*'  adds  the  monk,  «  God  b  like 
a  merciful  father  to  his  children,  and 
is  ever  "^ont  to  break  and  destroy  the 
instruments  of  punbhment  which  he 
has  used  to  correct  them  V* 


CABMBN  TRIUMPHALB« 
[stanzas  EUOGSSTBD  tJNDEa  THS  FLAO  OP  THB  MARBLB  ARCH  OP  THft  QUBBN*8 

palacb,  the  evening  of  wednesday,  junb  10,  1840.] 

By  B«  Simmons. 

1. 
Thou  Standard  of  Rings !-— in  the  blue  evening  light 
The  wave  of  thy  folds  never  flash'd  on  my  sight 
With  a  pomp  more  roijestio — ^thy  Lion  his  brow 
Never  lifted  in  thnnder  more  fulgent  than  now ;— . 

Than  now,  when,  beneath  the  sweet  June-scented  wind 

That  flings  thy  wide  purple  abroad  unconfined, 

I  can  shout  to  the  skies,  while  np-gazing  at  thee, 

**  Still  in  Treason's  debpitb  thou'rt  the  plaq  op  the  Free  !" 
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3. 
Wxf  on,  th0D*  in  triumpli  I — Red  Murder  dispky'd 
His  hanQ  bared  for  slangiiter  in  Tain  in  thy  shade ; 
The  God  in  whose  cause  through  the  battle  thou*st  been 
A  war-star  for  ages,  protected  thy  Queen. 

In  Tun  to  the  Yultnrei  of  treason  she  wore 
Her  empire's  pure  ermine  all  guiltless  of  gore ; 
In  Taioy  *neath  the  sway  of  their  cloudless-eyed  child. 
In  peace  the  blue  seas  of  the  universe  smiled. 

5. 
Nor  to  her  did  the  rose  and  the  bridal  avail. 
Nor  that  cheek  with  Love's  coming  solicitude  pale. 
Nor  the  watch  kept  by  freemeu,  wherever  she  moved. 
Round  the  Hope  of  the  Islands— -the  Crown*d  and  the  Loved  t 

6. 
By  that  porch  rear*d  by  Triumph  to  Peace,  'twas  decreed 
That  the  Dove  of  the  crime-deluged  nations  should  bleed ; 
And  once  more,  in  its  terrible  shadow,  Whit^all, 
Where  the  tyrant  once  fell,  see  the  Merdful  falL 

7. 
Sharp  aud  clear  the  bolt  flashes  I — Ha  1  well  may  the  blood 
To  thy  brow,  young  Saze-Cobunr,  flush  out  in  a  flood- 
Up  1 — another  Fieschi  sheds  life  like  a  river — 
Thy  Bride*s  with  Navarre  and  De  Berri  for  ever.* 

8. 
Qo,  Freedom,  bereaved,  o'er  the  West's  mighty  mAear ; 
Shriek  out  to  the  winds  for  thy  sceptreless  daughter ; 
Back  the  wheels  of  decrepit  Oppression  are  whiri'd. 
To  rivet  his  shackles  again  on  the  world ! 

9. 
No !        false  as  the  heart  was  the  hand,^4uid  if  on 
In  safety  the  righteons,  though  regal,  has  gone, 
To  thee  be  tiM  praise  and  the  gratitude  sol^y. 
Lord  God  of  Sabadth,  the  Holy,  the  Holy ! 

10. 
Let  not  Councils  oonflue  to  one  day  our  emotion  :-— 
Oh,  long  as  her  kingdoms  are  bulwark'd  by  ocean. 
Her  people  shall  hymn  the  puissance  divine 
Tha(  spared  their  land's  Lily,  the  last  of  her  line  1 

11. 

Proud  Banner ay,  well  may  thjr  blazonry  shake  I 

That  shout  would,the  marble  magnifloence  break 
Of  yon  sleepers  whose  lances  were  lightning  of  old 
When  thy  blase  over  Cressy  and  Agineourt  roU'd  I 

13. 
And  now  with  that  shout  while  the  green  earth  is  ringing. 
And  unharmed  the  knightly  and  noble  are  bringing 
The  Sea-Kings'  descendant  exultingly  back, 
With  no  trumpets  but  those  ef  the  heart  in  her  track,— 

13. 
The  Minstrel,  retouching  the  harp  left  unstrung 
Since  its  chords  with  her  bridal's  high  briUlancy  rusg^f 
Joins  the  peans  to  thee  riused  by  lofty  and  lowly. 
Lord  God  of  Sabaoth— the  Holy,  the  Holy  I 


*  Henry  the  Great  (of  Navarre),  like  hie  anfortaoale  deeooMlMl^  lell  by  the  stroke  of 
t  Vide  Blackwood's  Magaiine  for  March  1840. 
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Having,  hi  a  former  artide»  attempt- 
ed to  expiaio,  aBdillaitrale  by  familiar 
or  forcible  examples^  the  feelings  by 
which  personificatioB  is  prompted,  we 
proceed  to  consider  some  of  the  prin- 
cipal objects  on  which  it  may  be  most 
successfuUy  employed. 

It  was  impossible  that  the  eye  either 
of  poetry  or  of  superstition  could  be 
turned  to  the  heavens,  and  could  behold 
the  brig:htest  corporeal  reflections  of  the. 
Divine  efl^ulgence,  without  conveying 
to  the  heart  those  feelings  of  awe,  ad- 
miration,  and  love,  which  so  strongly 
tend  to  invest  their  objects  with  per- 
sonality. Accordingly,  in  most  sys- 
tems of  mythological  religion,  the  sun 
and  moon  appear  to  have  held  an  emi- 
nent place  under  various  and  manifold 
forms  of  deification.  In  the  Greek 
and  Roman  pantheons  wo  meet  not 
only  with  HeUos  and  Selen^,  Sol  and 
Luna,  as  the  avowed  impersonations 
of  the  great  lights  of  heaven,  bvt  with 
many  other  divinities  who  are  types  of 
the  same  luminaries,  or  of  the  prin- 
ciples involved  in  their  essence.  Apollo 
and  Artemis,  Janus  and  Diana,  Bacchus 
and  Ceres,*  have  been  lespecttvely 
united  together,  as  representing  those 
glorious  powers  which  are  set  on  high 
to  rule  over  the  day,  the  niffht,  and 
the  year,  and  to  diffuse  life,  and  plenty, 
and  gladness  through  the  habitations 
of  men .  A  tendency  of  a  similar  kinA 
seems,  at  least  latterly,  to  have  con- 
verted the  heroic  Hercules,  with  his 
twelve  labours,  into  a  shadow  of  the 
god  of  day  in  his  progress  through  the 
twelve  divisions  of  the  zodiac.  The 
ancient  Persians  paid  homage  to  the 
sun  under  the  name  of  Mithras,  inter- 
preted we  believe  to  mean,  the  Great 
One— as  appearing  to  the  vulgar  to  be 
the  manifested  form,  and  to  the  intel- 
ligent to  be  the  most  impressive  image, 
of  the  true  Godhead.  The  Egyptian 
and  Syrian  systems,  were  in  a  great 
degree  founded  upon  the  same  basis ; 


and  those  of  the  Indian  and  Teutonic 
nations  give  it  also  a  place,  though  a 
place,  perhaps,  of  less  prominence  and 
importance. 

it  is  worth  while  to  notice  some  of 
the  more  enrious  fables,  by  which  the 
natural  phenomena  of  these  heavenh 
bodies  nave  been  arrayed  in  a  p4^« 
pable  and  living  shape. 

That  Osiris,  though  also,  perhaps, 
embodying  other  and  profbunder  ima- 
ginations, was,  partially  at  least,  a 
personification  of  the  sun,  as  Isis  pro- 
bably was  of  the  moon,  seems  to  ad« 
mit  of  little  doubt ;  and  the  Egyptian 
festival  which  celebrated  the  supposed 
loss  and  recovery  of  their  goo,  re- 
ferred, as  it  is  thought,  to  the  retreat 
and  return  of  the  snn  before  and  after 
the  winter  solstice.  The  same  reli- 
gious rite,  with  the  same  meaning,  ex- 
tended into  PiuBuicia,  and  ultimately 
into  Greece.  Thammme,  or  Adonis, 
was  the  altered  name  under  which  the 
great  souree  of  light  and  joy  was 
lamented  by  the  PhoBuioian  maidens, 
as  annually  suffering  an  apparent  de- 
cline of  his  power  that  seemed  to 
threaten  dissolution,  though  soon  sue- 
ceeded  by  a  glad  revival  and  restor- 
ation. We  all  remember  Milton*s  il- 
lusion to  that  ceremony,  of  which  the 
licentious  and  idolatrous  perversions 
had  infected  even  the  house  of  Ju- 
dah:— 

"  Thammox  came  next  behind, 
Whose  annual  wound  in  Lebanon  allured 
The  Syrian  damsels  to  lament  his  fate, 
In  amorous  ditties  all  a  lummer's  day : 
While  smooth  Adonis  from  his  native  rock 
Ran  purple  to  the  sea,  supposed  with  blood 
Of  Tbammus  yearly  wounded:  the  love 

Ule 
laiscted  Sion's  daughters  with  Uke  beat ; 
Whose  wanton  passions  in    the   sacred 

porch 
Exekiel  saw,*  when,  by  the  vision  led, 
His  eye  survey'd  the  dark  Idolatries 
OfaUenatedJudah." 


*  "  Vos,  0*dadsBima  mundi 

Lumina,  labontem  cgbIo  qus  docitis  aaoHm, 
Liber  et  alma  Ceres." — VirgU,  Oeorgic,  i.  5. 

"  Ye  glorious  lights  of  li&  I  that  guide  on  high 
The  gUdhig  year's  glad  progress  threvfh  the  ^, 
Bacchus  and  bounteous  Ceres  t^ 
t  Exek.  viiL  14,  et  $eq. 
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The  moral  of  thb  talo  seems  to  have 
found  a  flEunter  echo  on  the  shores  of 
Greece,  where  the  voice  of  tancj 
added  its  own  inventionSf  or  its  appli- 
cations of  historical  tradition  to  the 
original  metaphor.  Venus»  a  type  of 
nature*  or  of  the  fertile  earth,  still  la- 
mented annually  the  death  of  Adonis ; 
but  his  reyival  seems  generally  to  have 
been  lost  sight  of,  and,  according  to 
the  story  luiopted  by  Ovid,  he  was 
conTorted  into  a  flower.  But  traces  of 
the  original  import  of  the  flction  are  to 
be  found  in  other  versions  of  it,  wluch 
Oivided  the  possession  of  Adonis  be- 
tween Venus  and  Proserpine,  giving 
hln  to  each  of  them  for  six  months  in 
the  year;  a  distribution  which  can 
scarcely  be  considered  as  unconnected 
with  the  annual  variations  of  the  sunV 
apparent  orbit. 

The  manner  in  which  the  clas^cal 
fabulists  adapted  the  sun's  diurnal  jour- 
ney to  human  conceptions,  is  familiar 
to  all  in  the  Ovidian  story  of  Phaeton: 
where  the  whole  costume  and  demoan- 
our  of  the  solar  god  are  depicted  in 
the  most  brilliant  colours,  and  with  the 
most  plausible  consistency  of  oontiiv- 
ance.  We  may  be  allowed  to  eztrjct 
some  passages  from  it,  which  aram^t 
pertinent  to  our  present  discussioj, 
though  we  wish  we  could  subjoin  a 
translation  less  pointless  and  prosaic 
than  that  oi  Addison.  The  descrip- 
tion of  the  sun's  palace  is  like  a  vision 
from  the  Arabian  nights : — 
"  RegiA  folis  erst  snblimibos   alta  co- 

Irnnnis 
Clara  micante  aiiro  flammasqae  imitante 

pyropo : 
Cujus  ebor  nitidum  fastaglA  summa  tenebat ; 
Argenti  biforei  radiabant  lomine  valvae. 
Materiam  gnp«rabat  opus ;  nam  Moldber 

illic 
£quora  cel&rat,  medias  clngeniia  terras, 
Terrarumque  orbem,  coelumque  quod  inu 

minet  orbi. 
Coeruleos  habet  uoda  Deoi." 

**  The  suQ*s  bright  palace  on  high  colimuis 

raised, 
With  bumishM  gold,  and  flaming  jewels 

bUxed; 
The  folding  gates  diffuied  a  silyer  light. 
And  with  a  milder  gleam  refreth'd  the 

sight; 


[July, 


Of  polish'd  Ivory  was  the  covering 

wrought ; 
The  matter  vied  not  with  the  sculptor's 

thought;  (!) 
For  in  the  portal  was  display'd  on  high, 
.(The  work  of  Vulcan)  a  fictitioua  sky ; 
A  waving  sea  the  inferior  earth  embraced, 
And   godi  and  goddeaies  the   water 

graced.*' 

The  day-god  himself  is  well  repre- 
'  sented,  and  encircled  with  an  appro- 
priate tndn  of  attendants. 

. **  Purpare&  Telatua  Teste  sedebat 

"  In   solio  Phoebua,  claris  lucente  tma- 

ragdis.* 
A  dextra  iBv&que  Dies,   et  Menais,  et 

Annua, 
Seculaqoe,   et   po&its    apatiia   squalibos 

Hone: 
Verque  novum  stabat,   dnctum  florente 

coronA ; 
Stabat  nuda  JBataa,  et  spicea  aerta  gere- 

bat; 
Stabat  et  Autumnus,  calcatia  aordiduauvii, 
Etgladalis  Hiema,canoa  hirauta  capilloa." 

'*  The  God  dla  high  exalted  on  a  throne 
Of  biasing  gema,  with  purple  garmenta  on ; 
The  Houra  in  order  ranged  on  either  hand, 
And  Daya  and  Mentha  and  Yeara  and 

Ages  stand. 
Here  Spring  appears  with  flowery  chapleta 

bound ;  i 

Here  Summer  in  her  wheaten  garland 

crown*d ; 
Here  Autumn  the  rich  trodden  grape  a  be4 

amear ; 
And  hoary  ¥^ter  ahirera  in  the  rear.*' 

.  The  reception  of  Phaeton  by  his  ce* 

lestial  father  contiuns  a  trait  which 

)ia8  often  been  admired  as  natural  and 

'pleasing,  if  it  do  not  rather  belong  to 

the  category  of  "  pretty." 

^^  Dixemt.      At    genitor    circum  caput 

omne  micantes 
Depotuit   radios,  propiuique    accedere 

juaait.*' 
The  tender  aire  waa  touch  *d  with  what  he 

aald. 
And  flung  the  blaio  of  gloriea  from  hia 

head; 
And  bid  the  youth  advance. — 

The  description  given  by  Sol  of  his 
daily  progress  through  the  heavens, 
can  scarcely  be  called  sublime,  be- 
cause it  is  framed  on  a  principle  the 


*  Compare  this  with  Milton'a  still  mora  glowing  description,  and  remember  that 

Ofid  was  a  fiivourite  with  him  : 

*•  High  on  a  throne  of  royal  ftatc,  which  Ux 
Ouuhone  the  wealth  of  Ormnt  and  of  Ind, 
Or  where  the  gornoua  East,  mith  rioheit  hand, 
^oweri  on  ber  kioft  bubaric  pearl  and  gold, 
Satao  exalted  mU?^  *     ' 
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Tery  reverse  of  that  by  which  subll- 
mitjr  is  produced.  The  poet  has 
laboured  to  briug  down  what  is  in 
nature  vague^  mysterious,  and  un- 
earthly,  to  the  opposite  predicament 
of  distinctness,  intelligibility,  and 
conformity  with  human  analogies. 
The  journey  of  the  sun  is  made  to 
differ  not  in  kind,  but  in  degree  only, 
from  that  of  any  terrestrial  charioteer; 
yet,  within  the  limits  to  which  it  is 
thus  confined,  the  representation  is  in- 
teresting and  impressive,  and  brings 
with  it  sometimes  a  powerful  though 
trausitory  illusion,  not  without  an  oc- 
casional feeling  of  the  ludicrous  at 
the  grossness  of  the  fiction. 

**  Magna  petis,  Phaeton ;  et  quoe  nee  ▼!- 

ribus  ittis 
Mnnera  conTeniant,  nee  tam  paerilibus 

annis. 
Sors  tua  mortalia :  Non  est  mortale  quod 

optas. 
Plus  etiam  qoim  quod  Superis  contingere 

fas  sit 
Nescius    affectai :    placeat   sibi    quisqne 

licebit; 
Kon  tamen  ignifero  qoisquam  consistere 

in  axe 
Me  valet  ezcepto :    Tasti  quoque  Rector 

Olympi, 
Qui  fera  terribili  jaculatur  fulmina  dextr&, 
Non  agat  hos  currus ;  et  quid  Jove  migus 

habemuB? 
Ardua  prima  via  est :  et  qua  viz  mane  re« 

centes 
Bnitantur  equi :  media  est  altistima  coelo; 
Unde  mare  et  terras  ipsi  miht  wepe  videre 
Rt  timer,  et  pavid&  trepidat  formidine 

pectus. 
Ultima  prona  via  est,  et  eget  moderamiqe 

certo. 
Tunc  etiam  quae  me  lubjectit'excipit  undis, 
Ne  ferar  in  prcceps,  Tethys  solet  ipea  ve- 

reri. 
Adde,    quod    a8sidu&    rapitur   vertigine 

coelum, 
Sideraque  alta  trahitt  celerique  volumine 

torquet. 
Nitor  in  adversum :  nee  me,  qui  cetera, 

vincit 
Impetuf ;  etrapido  contrariusevehor  orbi. 
Forsitan  et  lucos  illic  urbesque  domosque 
CoDcipias  animo,  delubraque  ditia  donis 
Esse :  per  inddias  iter  est  formasque  fe- 
rarum.". 

"  Too  vast  and  hazardous  the  task  appears, 
-Nor  auited  to  tbj  strength  nor  to  thy 
years. 
Thy  lot  is  mortal ;  but  thy  wishes  fly 
Beyond  the  province  of  mortality. 
There  is  not  one  of  all  the  Gods  that  dares 
(However  ikill'd  in  other  great  afiairs,) 


To  mount  the  burning  az)etree,  but  I : 
Not  Jove  himself,  the  ruler  of  Uie  sky. 
That  hurls  the  three-forked  thunder  from 

above, 
Dares  try  his  strength :  yet  who  bo  strong 

as  Jove  ? 
The  steeds  climb  up  the  first  ascent  with 

pain; 
And  when  the  middle  firmament  they  gain. 
If  downward  from  the  heavens  my  head  I 

bow. 
And  see  the  earth  and  ocean  hang  below, 
Ev'n  I  am  seized  with  horror  and  aflfright. 
And  my  own  heart  misgives  me  at  the  sight. 
A  mighty  downfall   steeps  the   evening 

stage. 
And  steady  reins  must  curb  the  horses' 

rage. 
Tethys  herself  has  iear'd  to  see  me  driven 
Down  headlong  from  the  precipice  of  Hea- 
ven. 
Besides,  consider  what  impetuous  force 
Turns  stars  and  planets  in  a  different 

course. 
I  steer  against  their  motions ;  nor  am  I 
Borne  back  by  all  the  current  of  the  sky. 
But  how  could  you  resist  the  orbs  that 

roll 
In  adverse  whirls,  and  stem  the  rapid  pole  ? 
But  you  perhaps  may  hope  for  pleasing 

woods 
And  stately  domes,  and  cities  fiU*d  with 

gods; 
While  through  a  thousand  snares  your 

progress  lies. 
Where  forms  of  starry  monsters  stock  the 

skies." 

We  conclude  our  extracts,  which 
we  confine  as  much  as  possible  within 
the  limits  of  our  subject,  by  transcrib- 
ing the  animated  account  of  the  pre- 
paration and  departure  of  the  chariot 
at  the  appointed  hour  |  observing,  that 
the  poet  assumes  the  licence  of  mak- 
ing the  kindling  dawn  and  vanishing 
stars  give  warning  to  the  sun  to  set 
forth  on  his  journey,  instead  of  de- 
scribing them  as  the  efiects  of  his  ap- 
proach. There  are  in  this  part  of  the 
picture  many  other  pleasing  imperso- 
nations, full  of  that  pictorial  grace  and  , 
poetical  beauty  for  which  the  fictions 
of  Grecian  mythology  are  so  emi- 
nentiy  remarkable. 

"  Ergo,  qua  licuit  gcnitor  eunctatus,  ad  altos 

Deducit  juvenem,Vulcania  munera,  currus. 

Aureus  axis  erat,  temo  aureus,  anrea  sum- 
mas 

Curvatura  rote ;  radiorum  argenteus  ordo. 

Per  juga  chrysolithi,  posltsque  ex  ordine 
gemmie, 

Clara  repercusso  reddebant  lumina  Phoebo. 

Dumque  ea  magnanimus  Phaeton  miratur^ 
opusque 
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Perspicit,  eeee  TSffl  ratHo  patefilcH  ab  oris 
PurpwreM  Aurora  forei,  et  plena  roHumm 
Atria :  diSogiunt  nUiOm,  quanun  agniina 

cogii 
LmUinr,  et  ccell  statione  DOTiieimiifl  exit. 
At  pater,  nt  terras  mandumqae  rubesoere 

Tidlt, 
Cornnaque    exirems     relut    eTanescere 

hvaatt 
Jangere  equos  Titan  lOBlodbns  Imperat  Ho- 

rii. 
JoMa  Dee  eeleres  peragunt,   ignemque 

Tomentes 
Ambrotis  suoeo  saturos,  prosepibui  altis 
Quadmpedes  dacnot,  addantque  lonantia 

frena. 

*'  IntertavolucresPyroeis  Eous  «t  JEthon, 
6olis   eqoi,  qoartnaqae  Phlegon,  hinnitl- 

bus  aarai 
Flammiferit  implent,  pedibuique  repagula 

pulstDt : 
Qnn  postquam    Tethys,   Ibtonim   ignara 

nepotisy 
Reppulit,  et  facta  est  immensi  copia  miindl. 
Corripaere  viam,  pedlbusque  peraSra  motis 
Obstantes  fiodunt  nebulas,  pennisqne  leyati 
Pratereunt  ortos  isdem  de  partibus  Euros." 

<*  Wbea  the  fond  ftither,  for  in  vain  he 

pleads. 
At  length  to  tbe  Vulcaniaa  ehariot  leads, 
A  golden  axle  did  the  work  uphold. 
Gold    was  the  beam,  the   wheels  were 

orb*d  with  gold. 
The  spokes  in  rows  of  silver  pleased  the 

sight, 
The    seat  with  party-cok>ar*d  gems  was 

bright; 
Apollo  shined  amid  the  glare  of  light. 
The  youth  with  secret  joy  the  work  sur- 
veys. 
When  now  the  morn  disclosed  her  purple 

rays: 
The   stars    were    fled,    for    Lucifer  had 

chased 
The  stars  away,  and  fled  himself  at  last. 
Soon  as  the  fiither  saw  the  rosy  morn 
And  the  moon  shining  with  a  blunter  horn, 
He  bid  the  nimble  hours  without  delay 
Bring  forth  the  steeds ;  the  nimble  hours 

obey. 
From  their  foH  racks  the  generous  steeds 

retire, 
Dropping  ambrosial  foams  and  snorting 

Are, 

''  Meanwhile  the  restless  herses  neigh'd 

aloud. 
Breathing  out  fire,  and  pawing    where 

they  stood* 
Tethys,    not  knowing  what  had  pas8*d, 

gave  way. 
And  ^  U^  waste,  of  Uftvsn  before.  Umn 

lay. 


Thty  spring  together  out,  and  swifUy 
bear 

The  flying  youth  through  donds  aad  yield- 
ing air : 

With  wingy  speed  outSsirip  the  eastern 
wind. 

And  leave  the  breezes  of  the  morn  behind," 

Some  of  the  Greek  authors  repre- 
sent the  fable  of  Phaeton  as  having  an 
aUegorical  reference  either  to  physi- 
cal phenomena  or  to  historical  facts. 
But  it  seems  allowable  to  regard  it 
rather  as  a  story  of  human  Incident 
and  feeling,  engrafted  with  much 
beauty  and  probability  on  the  assum- 
ed reality  of  an  original  metaphor  or 
superstition,  and  ingeniously  adapted 
at  the  same  time  to  explain  tbe  condi- 
tion of  those  regions  of  the  earth 
whieh  lie 

**  sub  curru  nimium  propinqui 

SoHs." 

Those  who  thusbelioTed,  or  fabled, 
that  the  sun  in  his  daily  course  tra- 
versed the  heavens  in  his  chariot, 
must  have  been  somewhat  puzzled  to 
reconcile,  with  the  early  notions  of 
cosmography,  the  fact  of  his  invisible 
return  before  morning,  from  the  west 
to  the  east.  Most  of  the  poets  are 
silent  on  this  subject,  and  leave  tibe 
question  to  stand  on  the  indefinite 
footing  which  is  given  to  it  in  some 
lines  of  Bx)ethius : — 

*'  Cadit  Hesperias  Phcebus  In  nndas; 
Bed  aeereto  tramite  mrsus 
Corsum  solltos  vertit  ad  ortus." 

^  Phesbus  into  the  western  main 
Sinks  headlong ;  but  a  secret  track, 
Ere  morning  calls,  oonducts  him  back 

To  his  old  startiog-plaoe  again." 

Some  of  the  my thologbts,  however, 
attempted  to  theorise  the  facts  more 
minutely,  and  after  their  accustomed 
fashion.  A  title  in  AthensBUS,  L.  zl. 
o.  6u  §  38, 39,  cited  by  Mr  Keightl^ 
in  his  Mythologi/f  contsdns  several 
passages  from  ancient  authors,  in 
which  the  sun  is  represented  as  pass- 
ikig  at  night  horizontally  along  the 
ocean  stream,  from  west  to  east,  iu  a 
cup  or  caldron,  manufactured  by 
Vulcan  for  the  purpose.  We  insert 
the  verses  there  quoted  ttom  Mhnner- 
musy  who  refers  to  this  shigular  spe- 
cies of  craft,  under  the  more  general 
deseripCbn  6f  a  hoUow  bed,  and  we 
venture  to  sutjoin  a  rough  transliUion 
ofthesn:— 
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"l^VAir/r  n  t^  Mvrf,  iiriif  ^•^•^mitrvXH  'H«f 
Th  ^19  y«^  $M»  M,vfU$  ^$^u  ^$Xvi^a.r6s  tM 

'Errmr,  3^g*  *H»fs  i^tymta.  f^ixti. 
*'E9B^  nn^  hi^0f  i)C^f  'tm^in^s  vU(** 

**  Toil  is  the  daily  lot  that  Helios  knows ;     having  obserTed«  and 
ICor  ever  find  his  steeds  or  he  repose, 
IHien  once  the  mom,  with  rosy  fingeti 

bright, 
From  ocean  upward  takes  her  heaventy 

flight. 
The  grateful  couch  that  glads  his  OToning 

hour. 
Hollowed    in    purest   gold   by   Vulcan's 

power. 
With  winged  whirl  conveys  him,  sunk  in 

sleep. 
Along  the  bosom  of  the  billowy  deep, 
From   the   Hesperides  to    the   £thiop*B 

land. 
Where  his  swift  oar  and  couraera  take 

theb  stand, 
THI  early  mom  ihaH  tummoii  him  on 

high 
Onee  more  to  joumfy  through  Uie  kiad* 

ling  sky." 
The  moony  we  mnst  suppose,  per- 
formed ber  evolutions  much  in  the 
same  manner.  The  poets  generallj 
represent  her  as  drawn  in  a  chariot 
and  pair ;  but  they  have  given  us  fewer 
details  of  her  proceedings. 

Less  elegant  and  poetical  were  the 
attempts  of  the  Teutonic  my  thologists 
to  explain  the  course  of  the  great  hea- 
▼enlj  bodies.  The  sun  and  moon 
were  fabled  by  our  ancestors  as  flying 
ia  fear  thnHigh  the  heavens,  pursued 
by  two  wohres  of  giant-breed  that 
-sought  severally  to  devour  them,*  an 
ittemptin  which,  ultimately,  it  was 
believed  they  were  destined  to  suc- 
ceed. 

It  is  remarluible  that  a  somewhat 
similar  fable  is  mixed  up  with  the  my- 
thology of  India,  in  which  the  dragon 
Rahu,  an  allegorical  being  supposed 
to  represent,  with  Retu,  the  lunar 
nodes,  is  made  to  persecute  the 
sun  and  moon  in  revenge  for  their 
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revealed,  his 
fraudulent  attempt  to  drink  the  am- 
brosia of  the  gods.  The  Indian  fic- 
tions, however,  bestow  upon  ^e  deities 
in  question,  and  particularly  upon  the 
sun,  a  magnificent  equipage,  exceed- 
ing what  the  homeliness  of  Teutonic 
paganism  could  afibrd,  and  rivalling 
In  splendour  the  imaginations  of  clas- 
sical poetry.  On  this  subject,  instead 
of  quoting  from  the  dull  extrava- 
gance of  Indian  antiquaries,  or  from 
the  monotonous  glitter  of  Sir  William 
Jones,f  we  prefer  to  adorn  our  pages 
with  an  apposite  extract  from  the  de- 
lightful poem  of  Kdiama^  in  that  ex« 
quisite  description  of  Kailyal*s  too 
brief  abode  with  both  her  parentis  iu 
the  Holy  Valley  of  Meru. 

"  Lovely  wert  thou,  O  flower  of  earth, 
Above  all  flowers  of  mortal  hirth  ; 
But,  fostered  in  this  blissful  bower 

From  day  to  day,  and  hour  to  hour. 
Lovelier  grew  the  lovely  flower. 
O  blessed,  blessed  company ! 

The  sun  careering  round  tiie  sky 
Beheld  them  with  rejoicing  eye. 
And  bade  his  willing  charioteer 

Relax  his  speed  as  they  drew  near : 

Aurounin  %  check*d  the  rainbow  reina^ 

The   seven  green   coursers  shook  tkeir 
manes. 
And  brighter  rays  around  them  threwj 
The  car  of  glory  in  their  view 

More  radiant,  more  resplendent  grew ; 

And  Snrya^  throng  his  veil  of  light 

Beheld  the  bower  and  blest  the  sight  1 
The  lord  of  night  g  as  he  sailed  by 
Stay'd  his  pearly  boat  on  high ; 

And  while  around  the  blissful  bower 
He  bade  the  softest  moonlight  flow, 

LInger'd  to  Me  that  earthly  flower. 
Forgetful  of  his  Drsgon  foe,f 
Who,  mindfid  of  their  aadent  lirad. 
With  opes  jawB  of  rage  pursued*" 


*  Orhiuii  o  iJwtUitkt  MythndupWf  pp«  160  and  401* 

f  See  liis  Hyom  to  Sorya,  or  the  Sun,  among  his  poems. 

f  The  sun's  charioteer,  the  Dawn.  $  The  Sun-god. 

n  The  Moon-god.  %  Rahu. 
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The  persecaton  of  the  snn  and 
moon  were  supposed,  in  the  utmost 
heat  of  their  fury,  to  produce  the 
eclipses  of  those  bodies.  In  parti- 
cular,  hj  a  wide-spread  superstition, 
the  labours  of  the  moon  were  ascribed 
to  the  successful  attacks  of  the  enemy, 
who  seemed  to  be  rapidly  devouring 
or  tearing  to  pieces  the  object  of  his 
hostility.  It  ha»  been  a  usage  ac- 
cordingly, in  many  countries,  to  issue 
forth  at  such  times  in  large  multi« 
tudes,  with  sounding  instruments  and 
clamorous  shouts,  designed,  as  it  would 
seem,  to  frighten  the  monster  from  his 
srey,  and  to  encourage  the  fainting 
nminary  to  maintain  the  conflict 
against  the  powers  of  darkness.  The 
cry  of'*  Vince  Luna"  seems  to  have 
been  the  Latin  watchword  of  en- 
couragement  on  such  occasions ;  and 
we  find  the  early  Christian  preach- 
ers inveighing  earnestly  against  the 
practice,  as  a  remnant  of  heathenism. 
Maximus  of  Turin,  an  ecclesiastic 
of  the  fifth  century,  has  a  homily 
on  the  eclipse  of  the  moon,  and 
explains  the  object  of  the  cere« 
mony  which  he  denounces. — '*  Circa 
vesperam  tanta  vociferatio  populi  ex- 
stitit,  ut  irreligiositas  ejus  penetraret 
ad  coelum.  Quod  cum  requirerem, 
quid  sibi  clamor  hie  velit,  dixerunt 
mihi,  quod  laboranti  lurus  vestra  voci" 
feratio  subveniret,  et  defectum  ejus 
sms  clamoribus  adjuvaret."*  Plutarch, 
describing,  in  his  Life  of  Paulus 
Emilius,  ihe  eclipse  which  occurred 
on  the  eve  of  a  great  battle  with  the 
Maeedonians,  represents  the  peculiar 
superstition  we  are  now  referring  to 
as  a  customary  observance  of  the 
Romans,  while  their  adversaries  were 
a£fected  with  that ''  fear  of  change  " 
which,  in  ignorant  minds,  the  olScu- 
ration  of  the  lights  of  heaven  so  na- 
turally inspires. 

tr^«t9rdnrt    ir^f    verity  Kxt   WMWMvo-if^ 

XufMfttf  T«  ^«f  flivtiKi  Ktu  %v^et  ff'dXA« 
im)itf  fccct  ^tf^y  «tyi;^d»r«y  ir^f  r^f 
u^entj^  uiif  ofUi«y  f irpflirr«y  tl  Ma»f9«y|$* 


"  When  they  had  supped  and  were 
thinking  of  nothing  but  going  to  rest,  on 
a  sudden  the  moon,  which  was  then  at  full, 
and  very  high,  began  to  be  darkened,  and 
after  changing  into  Tarious  colours,  was  at 
last  totally  eclipsed.  The  Romans,  ac- 
cording to  their  custom,  made  a  great 
noise,  by  striking  upon  vessels  of  brass, 
and  held  up  lighted  faggots  and  torches  in 
the  air,  in  order  to  recall  her  light ;  but 
the  Macedonians  did  no  such  thing :  hor« 
ror  and  astonishment  seized  the  whole 
camp,  and  a  whisper  passed  among  the 
multitude,  that  this  mppearance  portended 
the  fall  of  the  king." 

A  picture  of  the  same  scene,  but  in 
a  somewhat  different  aspect,  is  pre- 
sented to  us  on  the  sketchy  but  power- 
ful page  of  Tacitus,  when  describing 
a  mutiny  among  the  Pannonian  le- 
gions on  the  accession  of  Tiberius. 

"  Noctem  minacem,  et  in  scelus  eruptu- 
nm,  fors  leniriL  Nam  Luna  claro  repente 
coelo  visa  languescere.  Id  miles,  rationis 
ignarus,  omen  pnesentium  accepit,  ac  suis 
laboribus  defectiontm  sideris  adsimilans, 
prospereque  cessura  qus  pergerent,  si 
fulgoT  et  daritudo  den  redderetur ;  igitur 
sris  sono,  tubarum  comuumqne  concentu 
Btrepere ;  prout  splendidior  obscuriorve, 
iKtari  aut  rooerere,  et  postquam  ortn  nubes 
offecere  visui,  creditumque  conditam  tene. 
bris,  ut  sunt  mobiles  ad  superstitionem 
perculsBB  semel  mentes,  sibi  setemum  la- 
borem  portend!,  sua  facinora  adversari 
deos  lamentantur.  "f 

**  The  night  that  followed  seemed  big 
with  some  fatal  disaster,  when  an  unex- 
pected phenomenon  put  an  end  to  the 
commotion.  In  a  clear  and  serene  sky 
the  moon  was  suddenly  eclipsed.  This 
appearance,  in  its  natural  cause  not  under- 
stood by  the  soldiers,  was  deemed  a  pro- 
gnostic denouncing  the  fate  of  the  army. 
The  planet,  in  its  languishing  state,  repre- 
sented the  condition  of  the  legions :  if  it 
recovered  its  former  lustre,  the  efforts  of 
the  men  would  be  crowned  with  success. 
To  assist  the  moon  in  her  labours,  the  air 
resounded  with  the  clangor  of  brazen 
instruments,  with  the  sound  of  trumpets, 
and  other  warlike  music.  The  crowd,  in 
the  mean  time,  stood  at  gaze :  every  gleam 
of  light  inspired  the  men  with  joy ;  and 
the  sudden  gloom  depressed  their  hearts 


*  Apud  Orimm,  Myth.  402.     See  also  Hoffman  and  Du  Cange,  vo.  Vince  Luna. 
f  Annal  i.  c.  28. 
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with  grief.  The  dondf  condoDied  and  the 
moon  was  supposed  to  be  lost  in  utter 
darkness.  A  melancholy  horror  seised 
the  multitude;  and  melancholy  is  sure 
to  engender  superstition.  A  religious 
panic  spread  through  the  army.  The 
appearance  in  the  heavens  foretold  eternal 
labour  to  the  legions;  and  all  lamented 
that  by  their  crimes  they  had  called  down 
upon  tbemseWes  the  indignation  of  the 
gods." 

Other  examples  of  the  very  preva- 
lent superstition  which  gave  rise  to 
this  singular  ceremon  j»  will  be  found 
among  the  customs  of  various  nations 
having  but  little  affinity  with  each 
other. 

A  representation  mentioned  by  De 
Guignes  as  exhibited  in  presence  of 
the  Chinese  emperor  ana  his  mini- 
sters, and  worthy  of  Bottom  the  weaver 
or  any  of  his  company,  seems  intended 
to  reduce  the  theory  of  a  lunar  eclipse 
to  the  level  of  the  meanest  capacity :— > 

'*  A  number  of  Chinese,  placed  at  the 
distance  of  six  feet  from  one  another,  now 
entered,  bearing  two  long  dragons  of  silk 
or  paper,  painted  blue,  with  white  scales, 
and  stuffed  K^ith  lighted  lamps.  These 
two  dragons,  aAer  saluting  the  emperor 
with  due  respect,  moved  up  and  down 
with  great  composure,  when  the  moon 
suddenly  made  her  appearance,  upon 
which  they  began  to  run  after  her.  The 
moon,  however,  fearlessly  placed  herself 
between  them,  and  the  two  dragons,  after 
surveying  her  for  some  time,  and  con- 
cluding apparently  that  she  was  too  large 
a  morsel  for  them  to  swallow,  judged  it 
prudent  to  retire,  which  they  did  with  the 
same  ceremony  as  they  entered.  The 
moon,  elated  with  her  triumph,  then  with- 
drew with  prodigious  gravity ;  a  little 
flushed,  however,  with  the  chase  which 
she  had  sustained."  * 

In  conformity  with  this  astronomi- 
cal system,  the  custom  in  China  at  no 
distant  period  was,  that  their  **  learned 
men  and  state  officers  on  such  occa- 
sions turned  out  with  drams  and 
gongs  and  trumpets,  making  alUman- 
ner  of  hideous  noises  to  frighten  the 
monster  away,  and  liberate  the  suffer- 
ing luminary,  in  which  in  due  time 
they  always  succeeded."  f 

It  appears  from  Moorcroft's  Travels 
in  Little  Thibet,  that  as  he  and  his 
fellow-travellers  <<  entered  Daba,  the 
moon  became  eclipsed ;  on  which  oc- 
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casion  they  were  greeted  with  the 
sound  of  trumpets  and  the  beating  of 
drums  and  gongs  from  the  temp£  of 
Narayan,  the  ceremony  being  pre- 
cisely the  same  as  that  which  is  prac- 
tised  in  the  temples,  and  even  in  the 
palace  of  the  Emperor  of  China.'*t 

The  natives  of  the  Barbary  States 
are  represented  as  exhibiting  a  similar 
state  of  excitement  during  an  eclipse 
of  the  sun  :.— 

*'  When  the  eclipse  was  at  ito  height, 
they  ran  about  distracted,  in  companies, 
firing  volleys  of  muskets  at  the  sun,  to 
frighten  away  the  monster  or  dragon,  as 
they  called  it,  by  which  they  supposed  it 
was  being  devoured.  At  that  moment  the 
Moorish  Song  of  Death  and  tcouUiah'WOOf 
or  the  howl  they  make  for  their  dead,  not 
only  redounded  from  the  mountains  of 
Tripoli,  but  was  undoubtedly  re-echoed 
throughout  the  continent  of  Africa.  The 
women  brought  into  the  streets  all  the 
brass  pans,  kettles,  and  iron  utensils  they 
could  collect,  and  striking  on  them  with 
all  their  force,  and  screaming  at  the  same 
time,  occasioned  a  horrid  noise  that  was 
heard  for  mUes."§ 

Once  more,  we  learn  in  an  account 
of  the  Nicobar  islanders,  who  appear 
to  have  a  species  of  lunar  worship, 
that  "  duriug  an  eclipse  they  beat  all 
their  gongs  with  the  utmost  violence, 
and  hurl  their  spears  into  the  air,  to 
frighten  away  the  demon  who  is  de- 
vouring the  celestial  body.  No  su- 
perstitious notion,*'  adds  the  writer 
whom  we  quote,  "  seems  to  be  so 
widely  prevalent  as  this ;  it  is  found 
among  the  savages  of  America  and 
Africa  as  well  as  in  Asia,  and  wher- 
ever it  exists  the  same  practice  ac- 
companies it." 

From  these  descriptions,  as  well 
as  from  the  purpose  of  the  proceedings, 
the  clamour  and  noise  with  which  the 
moon*s  auxiliaries  thus  attempted  to 
reinforce  her,  must  always  have  been 
pre-eminently  obstreperous,  and  they 
are  selected  accordingly  as  a  climax 
of  comparison  by  Juvenal,  when  de* 
scribing  the  loudness  of  a  talkative 
blue-stocking,  in  a  passage  which  we 
ask  the  forgiveness  of  our  fair  readers 
for  here  inserting  entire,  along  with 
Dryden's  translation  of  it,  in  which, 
as  might  be  expected,  nothing  of  the 
spirit  of  the  originii  is  suffered  to 
escape  :<^ 


*  Quarterly  JRemew,  ii.  262. 
X  Ibid.  xviL  429. 


t  Ibid.  xiiL  62. 
§  Ibid.  XV.  167. 
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**  IIU  tamea  gravieri  ^m,  mm  diaeum* 

LAudai     VifgiUua>    ptrUnm   ignotcii 

EIUmo, 
GommlUil  tiUs  tt  comparat ;  inda  Ma- 

ronem, 
▲tqae  alia  in  parte  trutina  luspendit 

Homenun. 
Cedunt  grammatici^  vincuDtur  rhetoro8» 

omois 
Torba  tacet :  nee  cantidicaB  nee  pneco 

loquatur, 
Altera  nee  muUer :  Terborum  tanta  cadit 

Tis, 
Tot  pariter  pelves,  tottintinnabula,  dicas 
Polsari.     Jam  nemo  tubas,  nemo  (era 

fatiget : 
Unataborantipoteritsuccurrere  Lunce. 
Imponit  finem  sapiens  et  rebas  honestis. 
Nam  quoe  docta  nimis  cupit  et  facund* 

▼ideri, 
Crure  tonus  medio  tunicas  succingere 

debet, 
Oeedere    Silvano    porcum,    quadrante 

lavari. 
Non  babeat  matrona,   tibi  quae  juncta 

recumblt, 
Dicendi  genus,  aut  curtum   sennone 

rotato 
Torqueat    entbymema;    nee  hietorias 

scist  omnes. 
Sed  qusdam  ex  libris  et  non  intelligat. 

Odi 
Hanc  ego»  qua  repetit  volTitqu*  Pabe. 

monis  artemt 
Servata  semper  lege  et  ratione  loquendi ; 
Ignotosqae  mihi  tenet  antiquaria  ▼trsus. 
If  ec  curanda  viris  opice  castigat  amiosB 
Verba :  soloecismum  liceat  feciase  ma- 

rlto." 
*^  But  of  all  plagues  tbe  greatest  is  untold ; 
The  book-learned  wife  in  Greek  and 

Latin  bold. 
The  critic  dame  who  at  her  table  sits, 
Homer  and  Virgil  quotes,  and  weighs 

their  wits ; 
And  pities  Dldo*s  sgooizing  fits. 
She  has  so  farth'  ascendant  of  the  board. 
The  prating  pedant  puts  not  in  one  word : 
The  man  of  law  is  nonphist  in  his  suit ; 
Nay,  every  other  female  tongue  it  mute. 
Hammers  and  beathag  anvils,  you  would 

swear, 
And  Vulcan  with  his  whole  militia  there. 
tabors  and  trumpets,  €eas6  ;  for  she 

alone 
Is  able  to  redeem  the  labouring  moon, 
Sv*n  wit*B  a  harden  when  it  talks  too 

long: 
But  she  who  has  no  coBtinence  of  tongue. 
Should  walk  in  breeches,  and  sbould 

wear  a  beard. 
And  mix  among  the  philosophic  herd. 
0 1  what  a  midnight  curse  has  he,  whose 

side 
Is  pestered  witb  a  mood  and  figure  bride  I 


Let  mine,  ye  gods,  if  audi  moat  be  mf 

fate, 
No  logic  learn,  nor  history  tranalate  ; 
But  rather  be  a  quiet  humble  fooL 
1  hate  a  wife  to  whom  I  go  to  achool. 
Who  climbs  the  grammar  tree,  distinctly 

knows 
Where  noun  and  verb    and  participle 

grows: 
Corrects  her  country  ndgfabonr;  and 

a-bed. 
For  breaking   Priscian's,  breaks    her 

husband*s  head." 

A  superstitions  personification  con- 
nected with  what  we  have  now  been 
considering,  but  somewhat  di£Perent  in 
its  nature,  is  to  be  found  in  the  popu 
lar  imagination  of  the  Man-io-tne 
Moon.  This  fiction  has  sprung  out 
of  those  appearances  which,  to  vulgar 
and  unaided  eye6>  present  under  an 
aspect  so  much  less  sublime  the  same 
luminary 

"  —  whose  orb 
Thro'  optic  glass  the  Tuscan  artist  views, 
At  evening  from  the  top  of  Fesole, 
Or  in  Valdamo,  to  descry  new  lands. 
Rivers  or  mountains  in  her  spotty  globe." 

The  existence  ofa  man  in  the  moon, 
or  of  more  than  one,  was  a  popular 
belief  long  before  Fontenelle  wrote 
Flurality  of  Worlds^  or  Bishop  Wil- 
kins  his  discourse  to  prove  the  proba- 
bility of  the  moon's  being  inhabited, 
and  tbe  practicability  of  a  passage  be- 
tween that  region  and  the  earth.  Dif- 
ferent nations,  howcTer,  have  adopt- 
ed di£ferent  accounts  of  the  history 
and  character  of  the  personages,  one 
or  more,  who  occupy  so  conspicuous  a 
position ;  and  generally  speaking,  it  has 
been  considered  that  they  have  not 
attained  that  **  bad  eminenee"  on  ac- 
count of  any  very  meritorious  trans- 
actions. An  Icelandic  legend,  in- 
deed, represents  M^i,  the  Moon- 
god,  as  having  kidnapped  two  child- 
ren when  engaged  in  the  innocent 
occupation  of  drawing  water  from 
a  river,  and  they  are  still  seen  to 
follow  him  in  their  new  abode  with 
a  water-cask  slung  on  a  pole  over 
their  shoulders.  Bnt  the  favourite 
idea  is  that  the  man  in  the  moon  is 
a  sort  of  transported  felon,  who  is 
paying  there  the  penalty  of  theft, 
aggravated  by  Sabbath-breaking, 
ceounitted  here  bdow.  Pagan  tra- 
ditions have  in  this  instance,  as  in 
others,  engraftedthemselvesonascrip- 
tnral  history:  the  man  who>  in  tne 
beok  of  Numben^  is  related  to  have 
been  stoned  to  death  fbr  gathering 
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sticks  on  tiie  Sabbath  day,  bating  been 
ftrst  branded  bj  our  ancestors  with  the 
additional  crime  of  theft,  and  then 
translated  to  the  moon  to  remain  as  a 
prominent  and  perpetual  admonition 
to  deter  others  from  committing  the 
iike  offences  in  time  coming.- 

The  earliest  notice  of  this  precise 
form  of  the  tradition  that  we  hate 
met  with,  occurs  in  an  old  song 
upon  the  man  in  the  moon,  which 
IS  to  be  found  in  ^  Ritson^s  Ancient 
Songs  ond  Ballads t'  and  which  must, 
we  suppose,  be  placed  at  least  as  far 
back  as  the  end  of  the  thirteenth 
eentuiT.  It  is  somewhat  di^inted 
and  obscure,  and  often,  we  suspect, 
unintelligible  even  to  better  antiquaries 
than  we  profess  to  be ;  but  as  a  curi- 
ositj,  we  insert  the  three  first  verses 
ef  it,  with  an  attempt  to  paraphrase 
tiiem  laxly  in  more  modem  language. 
'*  Mon,  In  the  mone,  stond  and  strait, 

Ob  is  bot-forke  ii  burthen  he  bereth : 
Hit  it  mnohe  wonder  that  he  na  down  s) jt, 

Per  doute  lette  he  ralle  he  shoddreth 
sat  sbereth : 

When  the  font  freseth  mocbe  diele  he 
hyd, 
The  thomesbeth  keneis  hattren  to-tareth ; 

NIfl  BO  wftht  ia  the  world  that  wot  wen 
hesyt, 
Ne,  bote  hit  hue  the  hegge,  whet  wedes 

he  wereth. 
Whider  trowe  this  mon  ha  the  wey  take. 

He  hath  let  is  o  foi  is  other  to  foren  ; 
Per  son  hithte  thet  he  hath  ne  sytht  me 
hym  ner  fhake. 

He  if  the  iloweste  mon  that  ever  wes 
yboren. 

Wher  he  were   o  the  fold  pycchynde 


For  hope  of  ys  themes  te  dutten  is  doren. 
He  mot  rayd  is  twybyl  other  trousmake. 

Other  al  is  dayes  werk  ther  were  yloren. 

This  ilke  mon  upon  heh  whener  he  were, 
Wher  he  were  y  the  mone  bore  ant  yfed. 

He  leneth  on  is  forke  ase  a  grey  frere. 
This  erokede  eaynsrd  sore  he  \m  adred : 
Hit  it  ismony  day  go  that  he  was  here, 

Ichot  of  his  emde  he  nath  nont  ysped ; 
He  hath  hewe  somidicr  a  horthtB  of 
breve 

Thavefbre  Mm   hayward  hath  taken  ys 
wed.** 


The  man  i*  the  moon  doth  yonder  stand 
and  stride. 
His  burden    on    his    faggotvibrk   he 
beareth: 
lliteh  wonder  'tis  that  down  he  doth  not 
slide. 
He  shoddereth  i(ffi>  fmr  lest  he  fUl  he 
feareth: 


When  frost  doth  freeae,  maeh  dsU  doth 
he  abide. 
The  keen  edge  of  the  Aorns  his  gar* 
ments  teareth. 
None  wot  when  he  doth  sU  in  the  world 
wide. 
Nor,  save  it  be  the  hedge,  what  weeds 
he  weareth. 

Wliither,  I  pray,  his  way  doth  this  man 
take, 
With  foot  thus  forward  set  from  night 
to  mom  : 
Nothing  is  ever  seen  his  pace  to  shake, 
He  is  the  slowest  man  that  e'er  was 
bora. 
He  hath  been  to  the  fleld  picking  a  stake. 
To  fence  his  door-way  with  a  bush  of 
thorn ; 
If  of  his  axe  no  better  ose  he  make. 
His  long  day*8  labour  must  be  all  forlorn. 

How  could  the  man  so  wondrous  high  aspire. 
Or  hath  he  in  the  moon  been  born  and 
bred? 
He  leaneth  on  his  fork  like  a  grey  friar ; 
The   crooked   caitiff  seemeth  sore  in 
dread : 
Long  time  hath  he  been  here,  this  aged 
sire; 
But  in  his  errand  hath  he  nothing  sped. 
And  now  for  having  cut  a  load  of  briar. 
Some  hedge-warden  hath  ta'en  from  him 

his  wed. 
Chaucer  more  than  once  alludes  to 
this  conception.  Thus,  in  Troilus 
and  Cresseide,  he  speaks  of  the  prover* 
bial  fear,  **  Leste  the  chorle  may  fall 
out  of  the  moone.**  And,  again,  in 
the  Testament  of  Creseide,  desoribing 
*'  the  seven  planets  dlscending  fro  the 
spheres'*  to  judge  between  Creseide 
and  Cuf^do : — 

"  Next  after  hhn  come  irfUly  Cjnthia 
The  last  of  al,  and  swiftest  in  her  sphere. 

Of  colour  blake,  busked  with  hornis  twa, 
And  in  the  night  she  listith  best  t*  apere, 

Hawe  as  the  leed,  of  colour  nothing  clere. 
For  al  the  light  she  boroweth  at  her 
brother, 

Titaa,  for  of  herself  she  hath  bob  other. 

«  Her  gite  was  gny,  aad  ftd  of  spettls 
blake; 
And  on  hir  brett  a  chorle  painted  Jul 
even, 
Bering  a  bushe  ofihomu  en  his  hake, 
Whiehe  for  Kit  theft  might  dime  no  nttr 
ih^  heaven. 

It  is  scarcelj  necessary  to  suggest 
the  allusions  in  Shakspeare  to  the 
same  subject.  Thus  in  the  Tempest: — 

*'  Caliban,  Hast  thoo  not  dropt  from 
heaven? 
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"  Stephana,  Out  o'  the  moon,  I  do  m- 
■ure  thee  :  I  wai  the  man  in  the  moon 
when  time  was. 

"  Caliban.  I  haye  seen  thee  in  her,  and 
I  do  adore  thee.  My  mistress  showed  me 
thee,  and  thy  dog  and  bosh." 

The  dog  is  an  appurtenance  which 
probably  grew  out  of  the  rest  of  the 
picture,  and  does  not  always  occur  in 
it.  In  the  "  Midsummer  Night's 
Dream,"  it  is  not  at  first  alluded  to  as 
one  of  the  necessary  properties  for  the 
performance  of  this  **  very  tragical 
mirth."  Quince  says,  '*  One  must 
come  in  with  a  bunch  of  thorns  and  a 
lanthorn,  and  say  he  comes  to  disfigure, 
or  to  present  the  person  of  Moonshine." 
But  when  Moonshine  makes  his  ap* 
pearance,  it  seems  to  have  been  ar- 
ranged as  a  matter  of  course  that  **  his 
faithful  dog  shall  bear  him  company." 

**  Moonshine* — This  lantern  doth  th* 
horned  moon  present : 

Myself  the  man  i'  th*  moon  do  seem  to 
be — 

**  Zy^ancZer— Proceed,  Moon. 

'*  Moonshine' — All  that  I  have  to  say  it  to 
tell  you,  that  the  laotern  is  the  moon ;  T, 
the  man  in  the  moon ;  this  thorn  bush,  my 
thorn  bush  ;  and  this  dog  my  dog. 

**Demetrius — Why,  all  these  should  bo  in 
the  lantern ;  for  they  are  in  the  moon." 

According  to  the  old  Italian  le- 
gend on  the  subject,  the  man  in  the 
moon  was  no  other  than  the  first 
murderer,  bearing  on  his  shoulders  a 
bundle  of  thorns  as  a  niggard  offering 
to  God  of  the  meanest  product  of  his 
fields.  Dante  alludes  to  this  theory. 
In  the  Paradiso,  2,  50,  he  asks : — 

''  Che  sono  i  segni  boi, 
Di  questo  corpo,  che  laggtuso  in  terra 
Fan  di  Cain  faroleggiare  altrui?*' 
In  the  Inferno,  20, 125>  he  again  speaks 
of 

"  Caino  e  le  spine,'* 

Another  supposition  converted  the 
man  in  the  moon  into  the  innocent 
Isaac  bearing  the  load  of  wood  that 
was  to  have  been  his  own  funeral 
pile  on  the  mountains  of  Moriah.* 

Before  passing  from  the  mythologi- 
cal to  the  poetical  personification  of 
these  luminaries^  we  h^ve  a  word  to 
say  on  tbe  grammatical  gender  which 
has  been  ascribed  to  them.  From  our 
English  and  classical  associations^  we 
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are  accustomed  to  think  of  the  sun  as 
essentially  masculine,  and  the  moon  as 
feminine  ;  and  looking  to  power  as  a 
male  attribute,  and  softness  as  a  fe- 
male one,  the  distribution  seems  na- 
tural and  appropriate.  It  is  certain^ 
however,  that  all  our  Teutonic  ances- 
tors originally  reversed  the  rule; 
whether  from  regarding  the  more 
dazzling  beauty  of  the  solar  orb,  or 
from  the  effect  of  some  accidental 
mythus,  it  is  now  difiicult  to  dis- 
cover. The  story  of  the  Edda  is, 
that  Mundilfori  had  two  children,  a 
son  Mani,  the  moon,  and  a  daughter 
Sol,  the  sun,  who  for  their  beauty 
were  set  in  the  sky.  This  distribu- 
tion of  the  sexes,  however,  is  not  con- 
fined to  the  Teutonic  nations.  A 
trace  of  it,  so  far  as  the  moon  is  con- 
cerned, is  to  be  found  both  in  Greek 
and  in  Latin.  The  words  finf  and  fAnn, 
which  literally  agree  with  our  moon,  the 
English  long  or  double  o  being  a  cor- 
rect and  frequent  exponent  of  the 
Greek  long  «  or  «,  have  been  com- 
monly so  distinguished,  that  the  one 
applies  to  the  period  of  the  moon's  re- 
volution^  the  other  to  the  luminary 
itself.  But  a  masculine  moon  seems 
to  have  been  an  idea  well-known 
among  the  ancients.  Selden  (De  Diis 
Syris,)  refers  us  to  a  passage  in 
Strabo,  '*  de  fano  rv  Mqy«f  Dei  in  Asia 
Minori  non  infrequenti ;"  and  in  some 
places  a  curious  opinion  was  adopted^ 
that  those  men  who  considered  the 
moon  as  feminine,  were  doomed 
to  be  henpecked  husbands,  while 
those  who  took  the  opposite  view  were 
destined  to  maintain  the  dignity  of  the 
sex  which  they  thus  asserted.  We 
extract  the  article  on  this  subject  from 
Facciolati. 

'*  Lunus,  i.  m.  Deus  idem  qui  Luna. 
Quamvis  enim  feminina  voce  earn  appellaret, 
masculum  tamen  putabat  stulta  Gentilitas. 
Uode  masculum  Lunam  appellat  Tertull.  in 
Apolog.y  c  15,  et  Spartian,  in  CaracalL, 
c.  7,  tradit,  a  Carrenis  prsecipue,  Asiae 
populis,  ita  existimari,  ut  qui  Lunam  femi- 
neo  nomine  ac  sexu  putarerit  nuncupandam, 
is  addictns  mulieribus  semper  ineerviat :  at 
vero  qui  msrem  deum  esse  crediderit,  is 
domlneturuxori,nequeullas  muliebret  patia- 
tnr  insidias.  Id,  ibid,  c.  6.  Com  hibernaret 
Edesstt,  atqne  inde  Carras  Luni  dei  grati& 
venisset." 


*  Grimm,  Myihol,  411,  412,  from  which  much  of  our  illustrations  of  these  topics  has 
been  borrowed. 
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In  Hke  manner  Astoreth, 

*'  Whom  the  Phceaiciaiu  called 
Aitarte,    Queen  of  Heaven,  with  crescent 

horns; 
To  whose  bright  image  nightly  by  the  moon 
Sidontan    virgins    paid     their    vows    and 

songs,*'— 
seems  also  to  have  been  sometimes 
classed  among  the  male  deities  (see 
Seldcn.)  But  indeed,  manj  of  the 
pagan  divinities  illnstrate  Milton's 
apposite  proposition*  that 

"  Spirits  when  they  please 
Can  either  sex  assume,  or  both." 

Having  detained  our  readers  pro- 
bably too  long  in  the  regions  of 
mythology*  we  come  now  to  examine 
some  of  those  impersonations  which 
imaginationf  unaided  hy  belief*  has 
bestowed  upon  these  magnificent  lights 
of  heaven. 

It  was  the  lamentation  of  Schiller 
that  a  glory  had  here  departed  from 
the  earth,  and  that  the  cold  correctness 
of  science  had  chilled  the  genial  cur- 
rent of  the  heart. 

*'  Wo  jetxt  nur,  wie  mis're  Weise  sagen, 
Seelenlos  ein  Feuerball  sich  dreht, 

Lenkte  damahla  seiuen  goM'nen  Wagen 
Helioa  in  sdUer  Majeatat." 

'*  Where,  as  now  onr  wise  ones  have  de- 
cided. 

Lifeless  rolls  a  fiery-ball  on  high, 
Helioa  once  his  golden  chariot  guided 

Silent  and  majeatie  tbrongh  the  aky." 

But  the  poet's  complaint  is  only  par- 
tially well  founded.  Men  do  not,  in- 
deed, now  suppose  either  that  the  sun 
is  a  god,  or  tnat  he  drives  a  chariot ; 
and  most  of  us  are  even  convinced, 
though  few  of  us  know  why,  that  the 
Copemican  system  is  the  true  one. 
But  we  have  a  popular  belief,  apart 
from  our  scientific  doctrines*  and  an 
imaginative  sensibility  distinct  from 
both.  The  power  that  prompted  Uie 
visions  of  superstition  is  not  extinct* 
but  is  merely  modified  in  its  operations. 
It  remdns  still*  as  a  smothered  flame» 
not  blazing  on  our  hearths  or  conse- 
crkted  on  our  altars*  but  every  where 
lurking  within  its  dusky  embers*  and 
ready  to  be  fanned  into  a  generous 
glow  by  the  breath  8f  passion  or  of 
poetry.  It  would  be  strange  if  an  ob- 
ject so  familiar  as  the  '*  common  sun'* 
were  to  be  often  before  us  in  an  ima- 
ginative aspect.  But*  in  conditions  of 
the  -mind  favourable  to  such  impulses* 
we  are  still  as  ready  to  see  in  the  great 
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orb  of  da^  a  sensitive*  and  almost  a 
divine  existence*  as  any  Persian  or 
Pagan  that  ever  worshipped  him. 
When  we  gaze  on  the  glories  of  sun- 
rise or  of  sunset*  do  we  remember 
Copernicus  ?  We  hope  not :  no  more* 
if  the  thought  may  be  forgiven,  than 
we  recur  to  the  investigations  of 
Morgagni  when  we  behold  the  face 
of  her  we  love.  There  is  a  poetry 
in  the  domain  of  science,  as  there  is  in 
that  of  fiction :  but  it  is  found  only  in 
her  highest  walks*  and  among  her 
noblest  followers:  and  the  God  of 
Creation  has*  benignantly  for  humbler 
minds*  enveloped  the  essential  forms 
of  nature  in  integuments  and  illusions 
which  ser  ve  at  once  to  disguise  those  dnr 
and  death-like  anatomies  which  a  half* 
knowledge  reveals*  and  to  supply  the 
place  of  that  ultimate  beauty  of  per- 
feet  truth  which  is  reserved  for  the 
maturity  of  our  faculties. 

Baseless*  indeed*  would  have  been 
the  fictions  of  Greece,  if  the  solar 
power  out  of  which  they  fashioned  the 
god  of  song,  could  now  be  regarded  by 
the  poet  or  the  lover  of  poetry  without 
ever  inspiring  an  image  or  a  feeling 
that  was  worthy  of  so  noble  an  object. 
Let  us  see  whether  Helios  has  been  so 
shamefully  cast  down  from  his  throne 
as  Schiller  would  have  us  believe. 
We  are  mistaken  if  it  bo  not  found 
that  his  glory  is  elevated  rather  than 
depressed  by  the  change  which  has 
occurred,  and  which  has  enlarged  and 
established  his  dominion  by  placing 
it  on  the  broad  and  firm  foundations  of 
moral  truth. 

As  we  watch  his  gradual  and  glit- 
tering advance  in  the  east*  does  he 
not  readily  appear  to  our  dazzled  sight 
as  a  prince  or  potentate*  surrounded 
by  a  cloudy  train  of  followers  and 
dependents*  that  reflect  the  lustre  his 
glory  has  shed  upon  them  ?  Such,  at 
least*  he  seemed  to  Milton*  when  he 
desired  to  walk— 

*^  By  hedge-row  elma,  on  hillocks  green. 
Right  against  the  eaatern  gate. 
Where  the  great  sun  begina  hia  atate. 
Robed  in  flamea  and  amber  light. 
The  clouds  in  thousand  liveries  dight." 
Or  shall  we  rather  say*  with  another 
poet,    that    the    vicegerent    of    his 
Maker  has  less  in  him  of  the  prince  be- 
girt by  courtiy  attendants*  than  of  a 
divinity  himselif receiving  the  adoration 
of  surrounding  suppliants  ? 

<<Morven   belongs  now   wholly  to    the 
mom ; 
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And  flMi<ii1i  lole  «of<«relgD^  the  alfliiglity  who  rejoices  in  all  her  beMitjr  at  the 

f«Bf  splendour  of  his  comiag*  Glorious  is 
8atwef  his  kfafdom  with  a  ? agal  vye,  the  Tision  of  their  nuptials :  number- 
On  the  bhM,  Woad,  tod  braided  flrouuDMit  less  and  lovely  the  offspring  that 
Throned,  while  his  clond-retinae  horerisg  shall  adorn  their  bed  I     The  life  that 

hangi  ^e  eonfer  upon  the  orb  of  day»  and 

In  idoUworaWp  ronnd  the  fount  ofllght--  ^hi^h  we  intertwine  with  the  light 

King  eeU  hhn  net,  he  is  indeed  a  ged  I  ^1,^4  ^  y,  essence,  diffuses  itself  upon 

But  the  caprice  of  fancy,  in  a  mo-  all  the  otjects  of  lower  creation  which 

dlfied  aspect  of  the  same  objects,  wiU  his  presence  illumes, 

trace   the  lineaments  of   other   and  ^'  what  soul  was  hit,  when,  firom  the  na- 
less  sublime  meanings : —  ked  top 

*•  See,  lee.   King  Richard  doth  himself  Of  acme  bold  headlaad,  be  beheld  the  sun 

appear,  HIm  up  and  bathe  the  world  in  light  1  He 
As  doth  the  blushing  diseootented  sun  looked — 

From  out  the  fiery  portal  of  the  east.  Ocean  and  earth,  the  solid  frame  of  earth 

IThen  he  perceires  the  envious  clouds  are  And  ocean's  liquid  mass,  beneath  him  Uy 

bent  In  gladness  and  deep  joy.  The  clouds 
To  dim  his  glory,  and  to  stain  the  track  were  touch'd 

Of  bis  bright  passage  to  the  Occident."  And  in  their  silent  faces  did  he  read 

The  Hebrew  poet  sings  that  a  U-  Unutterable  love." 
bernacle  hath  been  set  for  the  sun.         Thus,  too,  the  poet  of  the  Seasons 

"  which  is  as  a  bridegroom  coming  addresses  the  bright  ruler  of  those 

out  of  his  chamber."    He  is  indeed  a  fair  ▼icissitudes  which  di?ersify  his 

bridegroom,  and  his  bride  is  the  earth,  immortal  song  :— 

**  The  Tery  dead  creation  from  thy  touch 
Assumes  a  mimic  life.     By  thee  refined. 
In  brighter  mazes  the  relucent  stream 
Plays  o*er  the  mead.     The  precipice  abrupt, 
Projecting  horror  on  the  biacken'd  flood, 
Softens  at  thy  return.     The  detert  joys 
Wildly,  through  all  bis  melancholy  bounds. 
Rude  mint  glitter ;  and  the  briny  deep. 
Seen  from  some  pointed  promontory's  top. 
Far  to  the  blue  horiion*s  utmost  Tcrge, 
Restless,  reflects  a  fleatbg  gleam.** 

Take  yet  another  example  of  this  diffusive  happiness,  not  limited  to  the 
hour  of  morning  :— 

*'  There  was  not,  on  that  day,  a  speck  to  stain 
The  asnre  heaven ;  the  blessed  Sun,  alone, 
In  nnapproaehable  diriaity, 
Career*d»  r^oteiag  in  his  fields  of  light. 
How  beautiful,  beneath  the  bright  blue  sky. 
The  billows  heave  !  one  glowing  green  expanse, 
Save  where  along  the  bending  line  of  shore 
Such  hue  is  thrown  as  when  the  peacock's  neck 
Assumes  its  proudest  tint  of  amethyst, 
Embathed  in  emerald  glery.     All  the  flocks 
Of  Ocean  are  abroad  :   like  floating  foam. 
The  sea-gulls  rise  and  fkll  upon  the  waTes ; 
With  long-protruded  neck,  the  cormorants 
Wing  their  far  flight  aloft ;  and  round  and  round 
The  ploYers  wheel,  and  give  their  note  of  joy. 
It  was  a  day  that  sent  into  the  heart 
A  summer  feeling :  even  the  insect  swarms 
From  their  dark  nooks  and  coTerts  issued  forth. 
To  sport  through  one  day  of  existence  more ; 
The  seKtary  primrose  on  the  bank. 
Seemed  now  as  thengh  it  had  ae  canse  to  monm 
Its  bleak  sutomnal  binh;  the  rocks«  and  shores. 
The  forest  and  the  everlasting  hUls 
Smiled  hi  that  iofM  sunshint-^they  partook 
The  universal  blesshig.** 
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The  SOB  liai  A riM  to  ran  through    kto  th« fwaetett timilM,  indseo^te 

the  heavens :  wiU  any  speU  or  aUure-     example,  in  the  setdoff  lundnwr.  Z 

sent  from  earth  arrest  his  progress?     feeUngs  tiiat  lead  oui^fes  In  ew  de. 


None  surelj  but  the  mo^  power- 
ful :  but  Adam  well  thought  that  such 
power  resided  on  the  lips  of  Raphael, 
when  first  recounting  to  man  the  won- 
ders of  Creadon : — 

"  The  greater  light  of  day  yet  wants  to  run 
Mach  of  hit  race,  though  steep ;  smpeose 

in  heaven. 
Held  by  thy  voice,  thy  potent  voice,  he 

hears, 
And  longer  will  delay  to  hear  thee  tell 
His  generation,  and  the  rising  birth 
Of  Nature  from  the  unapparent  deep." 

At  deepest  noon  the  full- blazing  sun 
seems  to  us  to  sit "  high  in  his  meridian 
tower ; "  nor,  in  the  hour  of  his  de- 
parture, do  we  forget  the  honour  due 
to  the  object  of  our  morning  admira- 
tion. We  still  regard  him  as  a  mon. 
arch  pursuing,  in  regal  pomp,  his 
beneficent  progress  through  distant 
dominions  ;  or  we  think  of  him  as 
one  retiring  to  repose  from  the  scene 
of  his  triumphs,  till  we  almost  wish 
that  we  too  could  follow  in  his  train. 

**  *  Oh  happy,'  cried  the  priests, 

*  Your  brethren  who  have  fallen !  already 

they 
Have  join'd  the  company  of  blessed  souls ; 
Already  they  with  song  and  harmony. 
And  in  the   dance  of  beauty,  are  gone 

forth, 
To  foHow  down  his  western  path  of  light 
Yon  sun,  the  Prince  of  Glory,  from  the 

world 
Retiring  to  the  palace  of  his  rsst.' " 

Is  not  the  last  ray  that  he  throws  on 
«irth  like  the  tnterefaange  of  parting 
looks  with  a  dear  friend,  whose  smile 
even  in  separation  is  joyfrd,  because 
his  return  is  certain  ?— > 

^'  As  when  from  mountain  tops  the  dusky 
clouds 

Ascending,  while  the  north  wind  sleeps, 
o*er-spread 

Heaven's  cheerful  face ;  the  lowering  ele- 
ment 

Scowls  o'er  the  darkened  landscape  snow 
or  shower : 

If  chance  the  radiant  sun,  with  farewell 
sweet. 

Extend  his  evening  beam,  the  fields  re- 
vive— 

The  birds  their  note  renew;  and  bleating 
herds 

Atlsst  thdr  joy,  that  hiU  and  valley  rings." 

May  ir«  not  moralize  sneh  r^omfflti 


dining  hours  to  look  back  with  pro. 
eminent  fondness  on  the  seeBee  uid 

passages  of  our  early  prime. 

"  Thus,  from  the  predncU  of  the  west, 
The  Sun,  when  sinking  down  to  rest- 
Though  his  departing  radiance  fail 
To  illuminate  the  bellow  vsle— 
A  lingering  lustre  foadly  throws 
On  the  dear  mountaiu-tops,  where  first  he 
rose." 

Of  ea^le-breed  must  be  the  eye  that 
scans  with  fixed  intensity  the  solar 
shape :  nor  can  any  but  the  spirit  of 
true  poetry  concentrate  its  direct  gaze 
on  his  imaginative  glory.  Milton,  fbr 
an  instant,  has  made  the  Power  of 
moral  Darkness,  with  indisrnant  and 
extorted  admiration,  address  the 
Source  of  Light,  in  language  worthy 
of  one  whose  fall  was  from  heaven : 


surpassing  glory 


"  O   thou,    that    with 

crown'd, 
Look*st  from  thy  sole  dominion  like  the 

God 
Of  this  new  world ;  at  whose  sight  all  the 

stars 
Hide  their  diminlsh'd  heads;   to  thee  I 

call. 
But  with  no  friendly  Yoice :  and  add  thy 

name, 
O  Sun,  to  teH  thee  bow  I  hate  thy  beams, 
That  bring  to  my  remembrance  fh>m  what 

gloriooB    once    ri>ove   thy 


fell, — how 
sphere!" 


But  the  apostrophe  is  net  long  l 

tained.  The  perturbed  soul  of  the 
outcast  angel  soon  wanders  from  othw 
objecU  to  his  own  bitter  recc^lectione 
and  guilty  prospecU;  and,  ranging 
through  all  the  emotions  that  beloBg 
to  remorse  and  revenge,  subsides  into 
the  fearful  invocation  that  foroteUa  hie 
fate—**  Evil,  be  thou  my  good." 

The  bard  of  Morven  has  a  more 
formal  address  to  that  luminary,  wiMise 
lippht  was  withdrawn  from  his  outward 
vision.  It  is  familiar  to  all  our  read- 
ers, and  need  not  be  quoted.  It  ie 
undoubtedly  a  noble  effbsion  of  genius'; 
and  if  it  have  a  few  specks  00  ite 
splendour,  the  Sua  himself  is  not  free 
from  them«  and  we  on  earth  may 
humbly  repeat  the  much-lbrgotten  sen- 
tence: '^  Ubiplmra  nitent  in  earmine, 
Bon  ego  paucis  offisndar  macnlis.'* 

A  modem  poetf  in  choosing  as  a 
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theme  an  Oriental  story  of  the  Fire- 
worshippers^  had  a  noble  occasion  for 
presenting  in  an  impressiTe  aspect 
that  object  which*  in  the  hearts  of  his 
heroes*  combined  the  mysteriousness  of 
religious  awe  with  the  radiance  of 
natural  beauty.  We  doubt,  however, 
if  he  has  successfully  done  so  in  the 

Eassage  where  the  attempt  seems  to 
ave  been  made  :— 

"  And  lae^the  Snahimself !— >on  wings 
Of  glory  up  the  East  he  springs. 
Angel  of  light  1  who  from  the  time 
Those  heavens  began  their  march  sublimei 
Hath^first  of  all  the  starry  choir--i 
Trod  in  his  Maker's  steps  of  fire !  ^ 

Where  are  the  days,  thou    wondrous 
sphere, 
When  Iran,  like  a  snn^flower,  turned 
To  meet  that  eye  where'er  it  burn*d  ? 

When  from  the  banks  of  Bendemeer 
To  the  nut-groves  of  Samarcand, 
Thy  temples  flamed  o'er  all  the  land !  ** 

We  do  not  much  like  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  Sun  '*  with  wings/* 
It  suggests  to  our  ornithological 
faculties  an  image  of  rather  a  clumsy 
contour ;  and  if  the  luminary  was  to 
be  painted  flying,  we  should  have  prefer* 
rea  the  wings  to  be  kept  out  of  sight. 
But,  letting  that  pass — what  shall  we 
say  to  the  concluding  appellation,  on 
which  we  stumble  as  over  a  stone, 
when  we  are  expecting  the  climax  of 
the  address  ?  "  Where  are  the  days, 
thou  wondrous  sphere?*'  Alas!  the 
mighty  Mithras — the  winged  Sun — the 
^Angel  of  Light — ^is  become  a  sphere ! 
*Thi8,  indeed,  realizes  the  lament  of 
Schiller,  and  makes  it  quite  unneces« 
sary  to  answer  the  poet's  question; 
where  are  the  days  when  the  sphere 
was  supposed  to  be  something  very 
different  ?  But,  possibly,  Mr  Moore 
may  have  been  here  too  intent  on  his 
parallel  between  Iran  and  Erin,  and 
too  anxious  to  show  that  his  friends  in 
both  countries  could  disdnguish  be- 
tween spiritual  adoration  and  its  phy- 
sical  types. 

Let  us  conclude  this  topic  by  insert- 
ing some  lines  to  the  solar  power,  of  a 
much  humbler,  but,  in  our  opinion,  a 
more  successful  kind,  flowing  from  Uie 
heart  of  one  who  wrote  with  less  of 
fiction  than  poets  usually  employ.  It 
is  an  address,  by  the  virtuous  Habing- 
ton,  in  commemoration  of  the  endu- 
rance of  that  united  love  which  some- 
times scarcely  survives  the  first  rapid 
rovoluUon  of  the  sister^luminary  :^ 


LOVE  8  ANNIVER8ABY. 

To  the  Sun. 
"  Thou  art  retum'd  (great  light)  to  that 

blest  hour, 
In  which  I  first  by  marriage*  sacred  power 
Join*d  with  Castara  hearts:  and  as  the  tame 
Thy  lustre  Is  as  then,  so  is  our  flame ; 
Which  had  increased  but  that,  by  lore's 

decree, 
'Twas  such  at  first,  it  ne'er  could  greater  be. 
But  tell  me,  glorious  lamp,  in  thy  surrey 
Of  things  below  thfte,  what  did  not  decay 
By  age  to  weakness  ?  I  since  that  have  seen 
The  rosebud  forth  and  fade,  the  tree  grow 

green 
And  wither — and  the  beauty  of  the  field 
With  winter  wrinkled.     Even  thyself  dost 

yield 
Something  to  time,  and  to  thy  grave  fall 

nigher ; 
But  virtuous  love  is  one  sweet  endless  fire. 

As  our  previous  observations  touch- 
ed on  the  superstitions  connected  with 
eclipses  of  the  sun  and  moon,  it  may 
be  interesting  to  insert  two  descrip- 
tions of  a  solar  eclipse,  which  will 
help  to  illustrate  the  transition  from 
the  mythological  to  the  poetical 
personification.  The  one  by  Words- 
worth, represents  the  eclipse  of  1820, 
as  seen  through  the  softness  of  Italian 
skies. 

'*  High  on  her  speculative  tower 
Stood  Science,  waiting  for  the  hour 

When  Sol  was  destined  to  endure 
That  darkening  of  his  radiant  face 
Which  Superstition  strove  to  chase, 

Erewhile  with  rites  impure. 

4>  *  «  • 

''  No  vapour  stretch'd  his  wings ;  no  cloud 
Cast  far  or  near  a  murky  shroud  ; 

The  sky  an  azure  field  display*d ; 
'Twas  sunlight  sheath'd  and  gently  charm'd. 
Of  all  its  sparkling  rays  disarm'd. 

And  as  in  slumber  laid : — 

"  Or  something,  night  or  day  between. 
Like  moonshine,  but  the  hue  was  green ; 

Still  moonshine,  without  shadow^  spread 
On  jutted  rock,  and  curved  shore. 
Where  gazed  the  peasant  from  his  door. 

And  on  the  mountain's  head. 
•  *  «  * 

"  Lo  !  while  I  speak,  the  labouring  sun 
His  glad  deliverance  has  begun : 

The  cypress  waves  its  sombre  plume 
More  cheerily ;  and  town  and  tower. 
The  vineyard  and  the  olive  bower. 

Their  lustre  reassume ! " 

The  other  example,  of  which  the 
scene  b  laid  in  the  Arctic  r^ions,  is 
from  Montgomery's  Greenland,  and 
allowing  for  some  imperfections  of 
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expcessioD,  might  well  deserve  the 
praise  of  sublimity. 

*'  Their  faith  mtut  yet  be  tried :  the  sun  at 

*    noon 
Shrinks  fVom  the  shadow  of  the  passiog 

moon^ 
Till,  ray  by  ray,  of  all  his  pomp  bereft, 
(Save  ooe  slight  ring  of  qutvering  lustre 

left;) 
Total  eclipse  involves  his  peerless  eye : 
Portentous  twilight  creeps  along  the  sky; 
The   frighted  sea-birds,  to  their  haunts 

repair ; 
There  is  a  freezing  stillness  in  the  air, 
As  if  the  blood  through  nature's  veins  ran 

cold, 
A  prodigy  so  fearful  to  behold ; 
A  few  faint  stars  gleam  through  the  dread 

serene. 
Trembling  and  pale   spectators  of   the 

scene ; 
While  the  rude  mariners  with  stem  amaze* 
As  on  some  tragic  execution  gaze. 
When  calm  but  awful  guilt  is  stretcVd  to 

feel 
The  torturing  fir<*,  or  dislocating  wheel, 
And  life,  like  light  from  yonder  orb,  retires* 
Spark  after  spark,   till  the  whole   man 

expires. 
Yet  may  the  darken*d  sun  and  mourning 

»kies. 
Point  to  a  higher*  holier  sacrifice ; 
The  brethren's  thoughts  to  Calvary's  brow 

ascend. 
Round  the  Redeemer's  Cross  their  spirits 

bend. 
And  while  heaven  frowns,  earth  shudders, 

graves  disclose 
The  forms  of  sleepers,  startled  fVom  repose* 
They  catch  the  blessing  of  his  latest  breath, 
Mark  his  last  look,  and  through  th'  eclipse 

of  death. 
See  lovelier  beams  than  Tabor's  vision 

shed, 
Wreathe  a  meek  halo  round  his  sacred 

head." 

The  honours  that  imagination  has 
paid  to  the  sun  have  scarcely  exceeded 
those  which  the  milder  beauty  of  his 
sister  has  received.  To  the  poet's  eye 
she  too  appears  to  ascend  the  heavens 
in  regal  migesty*  where  she  holds 
sway  over  the  "  common  people  of  the 
skies,"  who  acknowledge  her  prece- 
dence* and  give  place  to  her  glory  as 
she  moves  among  them. 

"  Now  glow'd  the  firmament 
With  living  sapphires :  Hesperus,  that  led 
The  starry  host*  rode  brightest,  till  the 

moon 
Rising  in  clouded  migesty,  at  length 
Apparent  queen  unveil'd  her  peerless  light* 
And  o'er  the  dark  her  silver  mantle  threw." 
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In  other  moods  the  poet  or  the  lover 
sees  in  her  pale  loveliness,  not  the  dig- 
nity of  a  sovereign,  but  the  sorrow  of 
one  who  is  herself  subject  to  a  domin- 
ion that  sheds  a  happy  or  a  disastrous 
influence  on  the  whole  of  sentient  na- 
ture:— 
'*  With  how  sad  ateps,  O  moon  I   thou 

dimb'st  the  skies! 
How  silently,  and  with  how  wan  a  face  I 
What!  may  it  be  that  even  in  heavenly 

place 
That  bu»y  archer  his  sharp  arrows  tries? 
Sure  if  that  long-with-Iove- acquainted  eyes 
Can  judge  of  love^  thou  feel'st  a  lover's 

case; 
1  read  it  in  thy  looks;  thy  Ianguish*d 

grace. 
To  me,  that  feel  the  like*  thy  state  de- 
scries." 

How  many  aspects  of  varying  beauty 
does  the  enlightener  of  the  night  as- 
sume to  our  mental  vision?  When  a 
livelier  fancy  is  on  the  wing*  the  fic- 
tions of  other  days  reappear*  and  the 
goddess  traverses  the  skv  with  all  the 
appliances  of  Pagan  splendour ;  not 
disdaining  for  a  while  to  suspend  her 
course  as  she  sees  or  hears  things  de* 
lightful  to  her  heart.  Thus  it  is  when 
the  pensive  spirit  of  the  poet  implores 
that— 

— — *'  Philomel  will  deign  a  song 
In  her  sweetest  saddest  plight, 
Smoothing  the  rugged  brow  of  night* 
While  Cynthia  checka  her  dragon  yoke 
Gently  o'er  the  accustomed  oak.'* 

Does  not  the  lovely  light  seem  some- 
times to  rejoice  when  the  blue  concave 
is  all  her  own*  and  not  a  doud  renudns , 
to  checker  its  purity  l-~ 
'*  The  moon  doth  with  delight 
Look  round  her  when  the  heavens  are  bare." 

But  now  again  does  it  not  seem  as 
if  she  were  idl  uncertun  in  the  path 
she  was  pursuing,  and  in  need  of  a 
guide  to  lead  her  along  the  sea-like 
sameness  of  the  nntrodden  sky  ? 

"  I  walk  unseen 
On  the  dry  smooth-shaven  green. 
To  behold  the  wandering  Moon 
Riding  near  her  highest  noon, 
Like  one  that  had  been  led  astray 
Through  the  Heaven's  wide  pathless  way; 
And  oft*  as  if  her  head  she  bowed. 
Stooping  through  a  fleecy  cloud." 
May  we  not  readily,  too*  assimilate 
the  course  that  she  thus  purely  and 
patiently  pursues  amidst  the  dusky 
vapours  that  surround  her,  to  the  mild 
majesty  in  which  innocent  and  ethereal 
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souls  adyance  on  their  e&rthly  path, 
through  the  exhalations  of  sin  and 
sorrow,  on  which  they  have  even 
power  to  bestow  a  portion  of  their  own 
passing  lustre  ?  Take  as  an  illustra- 
tion this  beautiful  address  to  a  child  of 
a  month  old  :— 

''  Thy  sinleu  progrets,  through  a  world 
By  sorrow  darkeoM  and  by  care  disturb'd, 
Apt  likeoesB  bears  to  her«>  through  gatheriog 

clouds. 
Moving  untouched  in  silver  purity, 
And  cheering  oftimes  their  reluctant  gloom. 
Fair  are  ye  both,  and  both  are  free  from 

stain: 
But  tbou,  how  leisurely  thou  fiU'st  thy  horn 
With  brightness !  leaving  her  to  post  along 
And  range  about — disquieted  in  change. 
And  still  impatient  of  the  shape  she  wears. 
Once  up,  once  down  the  hill,  one  journey, 

babe, 
That  will  suffice  thee."    . 

It  were  endless  to  advert  to  the  in- 
finite forms  in  which  incense  from  the 
shrine  of  poetry  has  ascended  to  the 
lunar  throne.  In  many  of  such 
offerings^  unfortunately,  the  divinity 
addressed  seems  to  have  exercised 
too  characteristic  an  influence  over 
her  votaries^  whose  eflUsions  seem 
to  be  prompted  by  the  "fine 
frenzy,"  not  of  the  lover  or  the  poet, 
but  of  the  other  unhappy  enthusiast 
whom  Shakspoare  has  associated  with 
these^  as  ''  of  imagination  all  com- 
pact." To  which  of  these  sources 
must  we  assign  the  following  lines?— 

'^ By  the  feud 

'Twixt  nothing  and  Creation,  I  here  swear, 
Eterne  Apollo  !  that  thy  sister  fair 
Is  of  all  these  the  gentlier-mightiest. 
When  thy  gold  breath  is  misty  in  the  west, 
She,  unobserved,  steals  unto  her  throne. 
And  there  she  sits  most  meek  and  most 

alone, 
As  if  she  had  not  pomp  subservient ; 
As  if  thine  eye,  high  poet  I    was  not  bent 
Towards  her  with  the  Muses  in  thine  heart ; 
As  if  the  ministering  stars  kept  not  apart. 
Waiting  for  silver- footed  messages. 
O,  Moon  1    the  oldest  shades  'mong  oldest 

trees 
Feel  palpitations  when  thou  lookest  on : 
O,  Moon!  old  boughs  lisp  forth  a  holier  din 
The  while  they  feel  thine  airy  fellowship. 
Thou  dost  bless  every  where,  with  silver  lip 
Kissing  dead  things  to  life.     The  sleeping 

kine, 
Couch'd  In  thy  brightneM^   dream  of  fields 

divine : 
Innumerable  mountains  rise  and  rise^ 
Ambitious  for  the  hallowing  of  thine  eyes; 
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And  yet  this  benediction  passeth  net 
One  obscure  hiding-place,  one  little  spot   . 
Where   pleasure  may  be  sent:   the  nested 

wren 
Has  thy  fair  face  within  its  tranquil  ken. 
And  from  beneath  a  sheltering  ivy-leaf 
Takes  glimpses  of  thee :  thou  art  a  relief 
To  the  poor  patient  oyster,  where  it  sleeps 
Within  its  pearly  home.  The  mighty  deeps, 
The  monstrous  sea  is  thine — the  myriad  sea! 
O,    Moon  1    far-spooming  Ocean  bows  to 

thee! 

We  do  not  know  if  this  be  genius  ; 
in  some  points  it  looks  very  like  it, 
but  if  it  be  genuine  it  seems  to  be  di- 
vided by  even  a  thinner  partition  than 
usual  from  one  of  its  next  door  neigh- 
bours, and  a  very  Pyramus  and 
Thisbe-like  intercourse  seems  to  be 
kept  up  between  them.  The  passage 
is  from  Keats*  Endymion,  a  poem  in 
which  one  of  the  loveliest  of  classical 
fables  is  defaced  by  an  absurd  inco- 
herency  of  detail,  and  overlaid  by  an 
extravagant  profusion  of  embellish- 
ment. One  line  had  told  the  story 
infinitely  better  :— 

^*  Peace  ho  !  the  moon  sleeps  with  En- 
dymion." 

The  mysterious  connexion  between 
the  moon  and  the  ocean,  which  sup- 
plies a  topic  in  these  lines  from 
Keats,  is  well  adapted  for  the  exercise 
of  poetical  fancy.  The  moon,  as  '*  the 
governess  of  floods,'*  could  not  be  dis- 
regarded by  the  poet,  when  she  seems 
to  look  upon  the  sea  beneath  her  as  if 
darting  down  those  rays  of  sympa- 
thy which  so  beautifully  bind  toge- 
ther  the  subject  and  the  sovereign. 
The  lines  that  follow,  give  a  worthy 
expression  to  that  relation,  though  they 
do  not  certainly  contain  such  •«  far- 
spooming*'  epithets,  as  those  of  the 
poet  whom  we  have  just  quoted. 

The  mighty  Moon  she  sits  above. 

Encircled  with  a  tone  of  love  ; 

A  zone  of  dim  and  tender  light. 

That  makes  her  wakeful  eye  more  bright. 

She  seems  to  shine  with  a  sunny  ray. 

And  the  night  looks  like  a  mellow'd  day  ! 

The  gracious  mistress  of  the  main, 

Hath  now  an  undisturbed  reign  ; 

And  from  her  silent  throne  looks  down. 

As  upon  children  of  her  own. 

On  the  waves  that  lend  their  gentle  breast. 

In  gladness  for  her  couch  of  rest. 

In  whos^  ejes  besides  those  of  the 
lover  who|se  visions  we  have  noticed, 
is  the  Moon  likely  to  wear  the  fairest 
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attracdoDB  ?  Good  old  Gawin  Douglas 
thus  fitly  addresses  her  :— 

**  Horny t  ladj,  pail  Cjrnthii,  not  brycbt, 
QuUk  from  thi  broder  borrowis  all  the  lycbt, 
Rewlare  of  passage  and  ways  mony  one, 
Maittres  of  stremya  and  glaidar  of  the  nyeht, 
Schipmen  and  pilgrymya  hallowia  thi  mycht.' 

Milton,  too,  makes  the  brothers  in 
Comus  invoke  her  as  a  power  to  whom 
the  wayfarer  looks  not  in  vain  for 
kind  protection  :— 
'*  Unmuffle,  ye  faint  atari ;  and  thou,  fair 

Moon. 
Tbat  wont'st  to  love  the  traveller's  benison, 
Stoop   thy  pale  visage   through  an  amber 

cloud, 
And  disinherit  chaos,  that  reigns  here 
In  double  night  of  darkness  and  of  shades." 

But  faint,  perhaps,  or  feeble  in  con- 
templative earnestness  must  be  the  love 
of  other  travellers  compared  with  that 
which  rivets  the  lonely  seaman^s  gaze,  in 
the  watches  of  the  night,  on  that  object 
which  brightens  his  watery  scene>  and 
on  which,  belonging  as  it  does  to  earth 
aswell  as  to  ocean,  he  would  fain  believe 
that  the  weeping  eyes  of  friends  at  home 
are  now  fixed  in  sympathy  with  his. 
And  if  this  gentle  visitant  of  the  night 
is  thus  dear  to  the  sea-farer  s  heart, 
can  we  readily  believe  that  she  does 
not/_in  return,  look  in  love  on  the  gal- 
lant vessels  that  wing  their  way  be- 
neath her  beams,  and  commiserate  the 
sad  disasters  which  they  are  doomed 
to  undergo. 

**  O  beavenly  Queen  !  by  mariners  beloved  ! 
Hefulgeat  moon  !  when  in  the  cruel  sea 
Down  sank  yon  fair  ship  to  her  coral  grave. 
Where  didst   thou  linger  then?     Sure  it 

behoved 
A  spirit  strong  and  pitiful  like  thee 
At  that  dread  hour  thy  worshippers  to  save ; 
Nor  let  the  glory  where  thy  tendereftt  light, 
Forsaking  even  the  clouds,  with  pleasure  lay. 
Pass,    like   a   cloud  which  none  deplores, 

away. 
No  more  to  bless  the  empire  of  the  night. 

'' O  vain  belief!  most  beauteous  as  thou 

art. 
Thy  beavenly  visage  hides  a  cruel  heart. 
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When    death    and    danger,   terror   and 

dismay. 
Are  madly  struggling  on  the  dismal  Ocean, 
With  heedless  smile   and  calm  unaltered 

motion. 
Onward   thou  glidest  through  the  milky 

way, 
Nor,  in  thy  own  immortal  beauty  blest, 
Hear*st  dying  mortals  rave  themaelves  to 

rest. 
Yet  when  this  night  thou  moont'st  thy 

starry  throne. 
Brightening  to  ranlike  glory  in  thy  bliss, 
Wilt  thou  not  then  thy  once4oved  vessel 

miss, 
And  wish  her  happy  now  that  she  is  gone  ?" 

To  whom  else  than  these  can  the 
glimpses  of  the  moon  be  so  intensely 
dear  as  to  prompt  the  spontaneous 
poetry  of  the  Heart?  Surely,  more 
than  to  any  others,  to  those  who  sit 
in  the  darkness  and  desolation  of  bond- 
age, counting  the  tedious  resting- 
places  of  time,  and  reviving  as  if  from 
the  dead  at  any  kind  visitation  that 
seems  to  break  their  loneliness,  or  to 
betoken  the  return  of  light  and  liberty. 

"  Smile  of  the  moon !— for  so  I  name 
That  silent  greeting  from  tbove ; 
A  gentle  flash  of  light  that  came 
From  Her  whom  drooping  captives  love  ; 
Or  art  thou  of  still  higher  birth  ? 
Thou  that  didst  part  the  clouds  of  earth, 
My  torpor  to  reprove  V 

Such  are  some  of  the  imaginative 
impersonations  of  these  fair  orbs  which 
spring  from  the  feelings  of  the  hearty 
and  which,  in  all  time,  will  give  an 
additional  beauty  to  their  lustre,  and 
a  stronger  energy  to  their  moral  influ- 
ence, yet  so  as  not  to  disturb,  but 
rather  to  aid  and  enforce  the  sacred 
truth,  that  these  are  but  the  dim  re- 
flections of  ineflable  brightness  and 
transcendant  power,  in  a  Being  in- 
finitely greater  than  all  his  works, 
from  whom  our  faculties  have  borrow- 
ed all  their  resources,  and  to  whom  wb 
can  communicate  nothing  unless  it  b^ 
the  imperfections  of  our  own  unworthy 
and  inadequate  apprehensions. 
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THB  TOBIAS  COBRE8POMDEMCE. 

No.  I. 

FEOM  NE8T0R  GOOSEQUILL^  ESQ.  TO  TOBIAS  FLUfST,  ESQ.,  ON  THE  GENERAL 
QUESTION  OF  EDITING  NEWSPAPERS. 

Ben  Jonson^s  Head,  Shoe  Lane,  Fleet  Street, 
Monday,  lit  June  1840. 


Dear  Tobias, — I  hare  just  received 
your  letter,  which  I  hasten  to  answer, 
though  in  reality  I  am  any  thing  hut 
sure  that  this  will  reach  you,  as  you 
have  forgotten  to  send  your  address. 
I  cdled  at  your  last  lodgings  in  Arun- 
del Street :  the  lady  was  so  civil  and 
attentive  to  your  proceedings,  that 
when  I  asked  for  your  address,  she 
said  she  wished  she  knew  it  I  saw 
Tom  Willdnson  of  the  Goat  and  Com- 
passes, and  had  a  glass  of  brandy  and 
water  with  him  (cold),  over  which  he 
mendoned  to  me  that  he  supposed  you 
would  soon  settle  with  him  your  last 
ycar*s  bill.  Of  course  I  said  you 
would  ;  and  in  order  to  show  my  opi- 
nion of  your  solvency,  I  ordered  three 
or  four  glasses  of  the  same  (hot  for 
him),  which  are  put  down  to  your 
account.  So  far  as  that  goes,  all  is 
satisfactory.  That  rascally  snip, 
Smashton,  who  has  been  a  bankrupt 
some  score  of  times,  met  me  by  clumce, 
and  had  the  impudence  to  speak  to  me 
of  something  he  says  you  owe  him.  I 
really  never  was  so  disgusted  in  my 
life,  and,  with  what  I  trust  is  a  pro- 
per degree  of  moral  feeling,  told  the 
fellow  that  if  you  ever  paid  him  a  far- 
thing,  I  should  be  under  the  necessity 
of  cutting  your  society,  for  your  not 
appropriating  the  sum  to  the  payment 
of  his  nonest,  his  honourable,  and  hia 
ill-used  creditors.  I  spoke  to  him  in 
such  a  manner  against  the  villany  of 
getting  into  debt,  that  if  the  scoundrel 
has  any  feeling — but  no  matter;  I 
am  sure,  dear  Tobias,  you  will  never, 
by  your  conduct  in  this  particular, 
reduce  me  to  a  predicament  so  dis- 
tressing to  my  feelings  as  cutting  you. 
Never  pay  him,  my  dear  feUow, 
never— but  I  need  not  impress  thia 
more  strongly  upon  your  just  and 
discreet  mind. 

Jack  Random,  I  spent  the  evening 
with  last  Saturday :  he  tells  me  that 
on  looking  over  your  cases,  he  does 
not  see  what  you  huvc  to  apprehend. 


He  b  really  a  good  fellow,  though  an 
attorney,  and  has  done  every  thing 
for  you  that  a  man  could,  except 
paying  the  costs  out  of  pocket,  for  omit- 
ting which  ceremony  he  had  many 
reasons ;  and  look  after  your  fifteen 
or  sixteen  cases,  from  which  he  was 
prevented  by  the  accident  of  his  being 
on  a  visit  in  White  Cross,  which  may 
be,  and  indeed  b,  a  valuable  seminary 
for  learning  the  principles  and  prac- 
tice of  the  debtor  and  creditor  law, 
but  is  remarkably  unfavourable  for 
locomotive  exertion.  He  is  out,  how- 
ever, now,  and  will  attend  to  your 
affairs  as  soon  as  he  gets  through  a 
couple  of  dozen  dinners  with  recently 
emancipated  Knights  of  the  Cross, 
whom  ne  assisted,  by  acceptances  or 
otherwbe,  in  their  escape  from  the 
Philistines.  On  the  whole,  he  thinks 
that  there  are  not  more  than  five  exe- 
cutions  against  you— there  may  pos- 
sibly be  six,  for  there  is  no  knowing 
whether  that  infernal  vagabond,  Moses 
Abuddibus,  has  issued  an  Ex.  for  that 
sixty-one  day  bill  you  accepted  for 
me  last  March  two  years,  though  I 
have  promised  to  pay  him  six,  ay, 
eight  months  ago,  because  ruffians  like 
him  are  never  to  be  trusted,  as  they 
have  no  notion,  like  gentlemen,  of 
keeping  their  word :  but  say  six  exes, 
and  that's  all.  There  are  seven  or 
eight  razor-strops— little  Victorias  by 
the  grace  of  God — besides,  but  they 
are  only  serviceable — so  that's  not  at 
all  pressing. 

As  for  the  exes — 

First,  as  to  paying  Humphry  Hocus 
for  the  wine    •    •    •    • 

[Thb  part  of  the  letter  is  so  com- 
pletely of  a  private  nature,  that  we 
cannot  print  it.  It  is  sufficient  to  say, 
the  writer  advbes  hb  correspondent 
on  the  great  impropriety  of  wasting 
his  money  in  paying  debts.  He  says 
he  has  known  it  to  be  the  ruin  of 
many  a  man.  It  is  a  worse  propen* 
uty  than  gambling,  he  observes,  be* 
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cause  gambliog,  though  the  practice 
is  immoral,  yet  jou  Jtuxy  get  some- 
thiug  b^  it ;  but  m  paying  debts,  the 
money  is  assuredly  lost  to  yon  and 
your  heirs  for  ever^  without  any  hope 
of  equivalent.] 

I  called  at  Charley  Owen's  in  the 
Strand,  and  backed  the  tickets  on 
your  watch  and  waistcoats,  so  that 
they  are  safe  for  three  months.  As 
my  money  happened  to  be  locked  up 
at  the  time  in  some  heavy  speculations 
in  the  city,  I  took  the  liberty  of  selling 
one  of  your  tickets  to  Charley,  to  raise 
the  wind  for  keeping  the  rest  out  of 
danger.  There  was  some  money  in 
our  favour,  on  the  strength  of  which 
le  and  I  and  Mac  dined  at  Dubourg's. 
He  behaved  so  civilly  that  I  could  not 
do  any  thing  less  with  common  de« 
cency ;  and  I  am  suro  yon  will  approve 
of  it.  You  can  draw  a  bill  upon  me 
for  the  balance  whenever  you  like,  and 
when  it  is  dishonoured,  I  will  pay  the 
three  and  sixpence  for  noting  with 
pleasure.  We  bad  a  remarkably 
agreeable  evening,  and  as  I  was  put- 
ting Owen  into  a  cab  at  about  three 
in  the  morning,  I  took  the  precaution 
of  borrowing  from  him  a  ten-pound 
note  and  some  loose  silver,  least  he 
might  be  robbed  by  the  cabman.  I 
have  observed  with  regret  that  the 
appointment  of  our  mutual  friend, 
Daniel  Whittle  Harvey,  to  the  office 
of  jarvey-general  has  not  effected  any 
considerable  emendation  in  the  lives 
and  characters  of  the  tribes  entrusted 
to  his  sceptre ;  nor  do  I  think  that  the 
missionary  societies,  so  successful 
among  Blacks,  Hindoos,  Jews,  Qua- 
kers, and  other  heterodox  sects,  or 
pagans  far  off,  have  done  any  thing 
material  in  introducing  Christianity 
among  the  cabs.  I  therefore  deemed 
it  DO  more  than  my  duty  to  pay  the 
fare  for  Charley  beforehand,  although 
it  amounted  to  a  shilling,  (eightpence 
was  the  just  fare,  but  I  would  not  stand 
quarrelling  with  a  swindling  knave 
upon  a  trifle,)  out  of  my  own  pocket. 

Mother  Phillips  has  your  linen,  but 
there  seems  to  be  a  difference  between 
you,  which  I  cannot  reconcile.  You 
say  you  have  three  shirts,  five  collars, 
and  four  pair  of  socks.  She  maintains 
that  it  is  but  two  shirts,  three  col- 
lars, and  two  pair  of  socks,  both  in 
holes.  I  really  cannot  offer  an  opinion 
as  to  which  is  right ;  of  course  I  main- 
tain it  is  you,  but  she  is  positive.  As 
to  the  bill,  the  difference  there  is  re* 
markable.     You  sent  me  five  and  mz- 
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?»ence  to  pay  it,  and  get  a  receipt  in 
iill.  I  tendered  her  the  money,  but  she 
refused  it,  saying  you  owed  her  eleven 
and  eightpence — partly  for  washing, 
partly  for  quarterns  which  she  got  for 
you.  Finding  the  discrepancy  in  your 
respective  statements  so  material,  I 
could  not  do  you  the  injustice  of  handp 
ing  over  the  money  to  her.  Under 
such  circumstances,  I  thought  the 
best  thing  to  do  was  to  take  it  to  Jack 
Lomas*s,  where  Harry,  Jack,  Joe, 
Roe,  Jemmy,  and  I  drank  it  to  your 
health.  Do  you  intend  to  pay  the 
eleven  and  eightpence  ?  Perhaps  yon 
had  better,  as  it  is  unpleasant  to  have 
a  small  balance  hanging  on  among 
these  low  people.  If  you  will  send 
me  eleven  shillings,  I  think  I  can  save 
you  the  difference;  and  eightpence,  let 
me  tell  you,  is  something  to  save  out 
of  an  account  of  this  kind ;  and  a  man 
should  be  cautious.  If  you  think  that 
there  has  been  any  imposition  played 
off,  or  even  attempted  upon  you,  do 
not  think  of  submitting  to  it.  Straight- 
ness  in  accounts  is  always  best,  even 
in  trifles. 

I  tumbled  upon  Sloman  in  Covent 
Garden  by  mere  chance.  He  came 
up  to  speak  to  me.  1  was  at  first 
somewhat  impressed  with  the  idea 
it  was  upon  some  business  of  my  own, 
but  was  much  relieved  when  1  found 
it  was  upon  yours.  He  fumbled  in 
his  pocket-book,  as  if  looking  for  a 
writ ;  but,  fortunately,  the  manuscript 
was  not  discoverable.  He  spoke  to 
roe  in  the  kindest  manner  of  you,  but 
as  I  perceived  that  he  had  sent  hb 
man,  after  a  confidential  whisper,  in 
the  direction  of  Cursitor  Street,  I 
was  not  anxious  to  detain  him  from 
his  business.  I  told  him  that  if  he 
held  over  the  writ  he  has  against  you 
in  the  case  of  Slapbang  and  Swindle- 
body,  he  might  expect  a  sovereign— 
and  so  no  doubt  he  may.  Being  a 
very  hospitable  roan,  he  asked  me  to 
take  share  of  a  bottle  of  champagne, 
at  his  expense,  at  Evans's;  for  he 
could  wait,  he  said,  until  his  man  re- 
turned. I  consented ;  but  as  I  knew 
that  it  would  occupy  some  time  in 
swallowing  the  expensive  wine  recom- 
mended by  my  disinterested  friend  of 
Heme  Bay,  I  preferred  getting 
through  a  glass  of  gin  and  water  with 
extreme  rapidity,  relieving  Mr  Slo- 
man from  the  necessity  of  treating 
me,  as  he  benevolently  proposed,  to  a 
second.  I  passed  the  river  Thames, 
by  the  noble  bridge  called  after  the 
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UBmortal  battle  of  Waterloo^  and» 
enscopcing  myself  securely  in  the 
Feathers,  reflected  upon  the  ease  of  a 
toug  situation  in  the  southern  latitudes. 
I  thought  of  Tom  Macaulay  in  the 
•East  Indies^  and  called  for  a  cheroot 
As  I  sate  in  the  end  window  enjoying 
a  fine  view  of  the  Thames,  I  per- 
peived  that  my  friend  Sloman  and  his 
companion  were  prowling  about  the 
nortnern  extremity  of  the  bridge, 
which,  I  assure  you,  was  not  one  of 
tiie  least  agreeable  features  in  the 
landscape.  He  particularly  asked 
about  your  habitation,  and  I  told  him 
that  you  had  joined  the  Chinese  expe- 
dition, and  were  at  present,  in  all  pro^ 
bability,  outside  the  celebrated  bar- 
bour  called  by  the  English  Canton, 
but  by  native  authorities  Kwang^ 
tchoo-foo-ht ;  and  as  you  were  to 
return  as  soon  as  the  war  was  over,  he 
might  consider  his  sovereign  as  secure 
to  him  as  if  you  had  been  in  England  • 
which  I  am  certain  is  no  more  than 
the  plain  truth.  The  only  observa- 
tion which  Sloman  made  on  this  con- 
sisted in  a  single  word,  which  was 
*'  gammon."  I  cannot  conceive  what 
he  meant,  nor  how  he,  being  a  strict 
professor  of  Hebrew  theology,  and  a 
great  rabbi  among  the  Jews,  can  have 
anything  to  say  to  pig*s  meat.  I  did 
not,  however,  wait  to  enquire,  feeling 
convinced  that  it  was,  after  all,  nothing 
but  some  low  slang  expression,  such 
as  is  to  be  expected  from  people  of 
his  low  business,  whoae  company  I 
bave  always,  therefore,  most  sedu- 
lously avoided. 

Sam  Jones  is  not  that  fool  you  take 
him  for.  I  wrote  to  him  as  you 
desired ;  and,  to  ensure  his  punctu* 
ality,  asked  him  to  take  a  chop  and  a 
glass  of  grog  with  me  at  the  Blue 
Posts  in  Cork  Street — at  my  expense 
of  course.  He  came  to  the  minute ; 
and,  on  my  mentioning  your  name, 
broke  out  into  the  highest  encomiums 
upon  you,  and  at  one  time  was  on  the 
point  of  shedding  tears.  I  had  no 
notion  of  the  extent  of  your  kindness 
to  him.  Tou  were  taken,  he  told  me, 
three  thnes  upon  a  cognovit,  which 
ou  gave  to  satisfy  an  acceptance  you 
lad  prudenti  V  lent  him  ;  and  though 
his  heart  bled  for  you,  he  was  obliged 
to  leave  vou  to  settle  the  whole  debt, 
costs  and  all,  in  the  course  of  a  couple 
of  years.  Tou  had  taken  him  out  of 
the  Marshalsea,  he  said,  where  he 
was  locked  up  for  L.3,  158. ;  and  his 
credits  had  ib  high  an  opinion  of 
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your  credit,  as  to  take  your  bill  at 
three  months,  though  the  postscript  of 
costs  had  swelled  it  to  L.18,  6s.  6d., 
which  you  liquidated  in  the  manner 
above  mentioned.     At  what  time,  my 
dear  friend,  did  these  extraordinary 
events  occur  ?     You  never  mentioned 
a  word  to  me  about  them.    Seeing 
that  he  was   rather   well-dressed,   I 
suggested  to  him  that  now  was  the 
time  to  show  his  gratitude:  and  he 
exclaimed,  in  a  fit  of  irrestrainable 
enthusiasm,  that  there  was  nothing 
he  would  not  do  to  serve  you.     "  I'd 
move  heaven  and  earth,**  said   he, 
**  to  serve  that  man  !*'    "  Then,"  said 
I,  "send  him  a  sovereign."     Any 
thing — ask  me  any  thing  but  that," 
he  said,  with  much  vehemence — *'  that 
I  cannot  do."    On  enquiring  into  the 
reason  of  his  objection,  he  told  me 
that  you  had  not  inserted  his  name  as 
indebted  to  you  in  your  schedule,  and 
that  paying  you  now  woiild  involve 
him  i«  a  connivance  with — pardon 
me  for  saying  the  word — with  perjury, 
as  you  had  sworn  that  you  had  in- 
sorted  all  your  credits.     «*  It  would 
hurt  the  character  of  us  both,"  he 
remarked,  "  if,  by  paying  Tobias  any 
thing,  he  acknowledged  that  the  sacred 
obligation  of  an  oath  was  violated  or 
trifled  with."    It  was  in  vain  that  I 
plied  him   with  a  couple  of   extra 
bowls  of  punch.     I  could  not  get  over 
the  tenderness  of  his  religious  scruples; 
and,  finally,  I  became  so  disgusted 
that  I  departed  from  the  room  without 
bidding  him  good-night.     I  was  so 
carried  away  by  indignation,  that  it 
was  not  until  next  morning  I  recol- 
lected I  had  not  settled  the  bill.     On 
hastening  to  the  Blue  Posts  to  rectify 
the  error,  I  found  that  Sam,  not  hav- 
ing any  thing  in  his  waistcoat  pockets, 
satisfied  the  waiters  by  the  deposit  of 
his  waistcoat  itself,  besides  his  stock 
and  bandana ;  all  articles  too  costly 
and  quite  out  of  taste  for  a  fellow  like 
him.    As  the  weather  was  remarkably 
sultry,  and  Sam  had  been  rather  too 
liberally  applying  "  hot  and  rebellious 
liquors  to  his  blood,"  as  the  divine 
Shakespeare  has  it,  he  must  have  felt 
considerably  relieved  by  the  removal 
of  his  stock  and  waistcoat,  as  he  walk- 
ed airily  home  in  the  cool  of  midnight. 
As  for  the  bandana,  in  his  then  state, 
it  would  probablv  have  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  pickpockets,  or  loose  women. 
Seeing  that  every  thing  was  much 
safer  as  it  stood,  and  not  wishing  to 
disturb  Sam*s  arrangementi,  I  did  not 
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accede  to  the  request  of  the  waiter  to 
take  possession  of  the  goods^  on  pay- 
ment of  the  bilL  I  am  neither  bj 
inclination  nor  license  a  pawnbroker^ 
to  advance  money  on  wearing  apparel ; 
and^  on  the  whole^  even  if  they  are 
finally  sold,  which  will  probably  be 
the  case,  yet  as  they  were  articles  not 
suited  to  his  manners,  or  his  condition 
in  life,  and  as  it  is  to  be  feared  that 
they  were  obtained  in  no  very  credit- 
able manner,  he  is  better  without 
them.  As  for  your  money,  give  it  up. 
Sam,  I  repeat  it,  is  no  fool,  whatever 
he  may  appear,  and  displays  a  consi- 
derable  degree  of  cunning  in  his 
general  dealings.  I  should  think  it 
would  be  no  easy  matter  to  make  him 
a  dupe,  or  to  play  any  tricks  upon 
him.  I  have  found  it  so  by  experience. 
Though  it  is  a  visit  not  in  conson- 
ance with  my  usual  habits,  yet,  to 
oblige  you,  I  called  in  the  Edgeware 
Road  upon  Sally.  That  girl,  it  is  evi- 
dent, has  a  sincere  regard  for  vou.  She 
asked  me  most  anxiously  where  you 
had  gone  ;  and,  on  my  informing  her 
that  I  could  not  tell,  she  stamped 
gracefully,  or  at  all  events,  emphati- 
cally, upon  the  ground,  and  exclaimed 
that  if  she  knew  she  would  follow  you 
all  over  England,  and  ferret  you  out : 
an  assertion  which  she  conOrmed  with 
the  solemnity  of  an  oath.  It  is  plea- 
sant to  witness  these  bursts  of  affection, 
especially  when,  as  I  believe  is  her 
ease,  the  solicitude  about  a  lover  is  ren- 
dered more  intense  by  the  maternal 
desire  of  supporting  her  offspring.  The 
landlady,  who,  she  told  me,  was  a  very 
unfeeling  woman,  harasses  her  every 
week  with  her  vulgar  visits ;  and,  she 
added,  the  circumstance  of  your  not 
taking  a  formal  leave  of  her  on  your 
departure  the  day  before  the  half-year 
became  diie,  gives  the  coarse  creature 
an  opportunity  of  talking  of  your 
want  of  politeness.  In  those  classes 
you  may  often  observe  a  ridiculous  at- 
tention to  the  forms  and  ceremonies 
of  etiquette.  As  I  wished  to  afford 
Sally  protection  from  these  insults, 
I  came  to  the  resolution  of  taking 
up  my  quarters  for  the  present  in 
the  Edgeware  Road.  The  rooms, 
indeed,  are  small  for  two ;  but  Sally 
and  I  make  ourselves  as  comfortable 
as  we  can,  without  grumbling.  I' 
know  yonr  generous  mind  will  lead 
you  to  regret  that  I  should  put  myself 
to  so  much  inconvenience:  but  I  do  not 
regret  what  I  do  for  a  friend.  In  a 
similar  dlflBculty  ypu  would  do  the 
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same  for  me,  as  I  am  sure  you  have« 
upon  more  than  one  occasion,  done 
already. 

Having  thus,  I  think,  pleasantly 
arranged  your  private  affairs,  I  must 
now  touch  upon  your  future  functions 
— but  in  the  very  outset  I  am  puzzled. 
You  tell  me  you  have  taken  the  office 
of  editor  of  a  newspaper,  and  seem  not 
a  little  elated  at  the  dignity — an  ela- 
tion, in  esteeming  which  at  its  proper 
value  I  should  have  the  more  ready 
means  of  ascertaining,  if  I  had  seen 
your  agreement,  or  knew  the  present 
state  of  the  stability  of  your  journal. 
But  you  do  not  tell  me  what  the  paper 
is — where  pablished— how  backed— 
or  what  politics ;  and  yet,  leaving  me 
thus  in  the  dark,  you  ask  me  to  give 
you  sound  practical  advice,  such  as  you 
say  my  long  experience,  and,  as  you 
are  pleased,  dear  Tobias,  flatteringly 
to  add,  <*  the  diversified  and  astonish- 
ing scope  of  my  undoubted  abilities  so 
admirably  qualify  me  to  offer.*'  I  was 
pleased  to  see  you  making  that  last  re- 
mark, not  from  the  idle  suggestions  of 
vanity,  but  because  it  shows  a  power 
of  rounding  a  sentence — not  merely 
melodiously,  but  with  a  dne  feeling  of 
the  propriety  of  conciliating  the  mem- 
ber you  mean  to  puff.  Sheridan  has 
made  his  hero  in  the  Crilic  give  a  lec- 
ture upon  puffing.  Witty,  no  donbt, 
and  well  to  ^augh  at,  as  a  thing  in  a 
play.  But  mind  me — when  you  want 
to  puff  any  man,  lot  it  not  be  oblique, 
collusive,  or  any  other  of  the  categories 
of  Sheridan's  friend.  Do  it  straight* 
forward  :  lay  it  on  with  a  trowel. 
The  public,  if  there  is  such  a  being,  is 
no  more  deceived  in  the  one  case  than 
in  the  other— Ma^  is  not  the  way  to 
humbug  the  public:  but  the  man  is 
tickled,  which  is  the  main  object  of 
the  writer,  or,  at  least,  ought  to  be. 
I  think  that  the  word  "  admirable"  is 
a  good  word  when  used  thus — "  as  So- 
and-so  said  in  his  ac^tr/i6/Se  speech  *' 
«— "  my  Lord  So-and-so  is  the  most 
admirable  man  of  his  party*' — •*  tho 
.conduct  of  Sir  Blunderbuss  So-and- 
so  was  admirable  throughout,**  and  so 
forth.  It  is  almost  as  good  a  word  of 
command  as  **  accommodate**  in  the 
days  of  Bardolpb,  and  generally  as 
easy  of  exact  definition.  Therefore 
the  compliment  of  your  letter  1  hail, 
not  as  ministering  to  any  feeling  of 
self-gratulation,  but  as  proving  that 
you  nave  obtained,  or  at  least  are  in 
the  road  of  obtaining,  the  mastery  of 
one  branch  of  yotir  profession. 
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But  how  am  I  to  guide  you  in  the 
midst  of  this  thick  and  palpable  ob- 
Ecnre?  Are  you  Tory,  Whig,  Radical, 
Charti8t,^High  Church,  Low  Church, 
No  ChoTcfa,  Snob  Church,  Rob  Church, 
Up  Papist,  Down  Papist,  Voluntary, 
InYoluntary,  Intrusionist,  Extrusion- 
ist.  Moderate,  Immoderate  ?  Are  you 
in  an  agricultural  dbtrict,  or  in  a  ma- 
nufacturing? Slavery,  or  no  slavery? 
Currency  solid,  or  currency  paper? 
What  are  you  ?  I  know  not.  I  have 
no  means  of  knowing ;  and  yet  you  ask 
me  for  advice  to  conduct  your  paper. 

I  can  only  return  a  general  answer, 
and  have  therefore  jotted  down  in  an 
alphabetical  order,  that  I  may  not  be 
supposed  unduly  to  prefer  any  one  sub- 
ject to  another,  what  I  think  are  the 
prominent,  perhaps  the  exclusive,  to- 
pics to  which  the  writer  of  leading 
articles  may  be  called  upon  to  address 
himself;  and,  to  supply  you  with  the 
most  appropriate  manner  of  treating 
them  on  all  sides,  I  have  done  so  with 
impartiality.  Tros  Tyriusque  mihi 
— but  I  shall  not  continue  the  line,  for 
I  have  some  remarks  upon  the  gene- 
ral question  elsewhere,  when  touching 
upon  quotation,  as  practised  by  sena- 
tors and  other  persons  of  public  ap- 
pearance. 

The  main  topics,  then,  I  take  it,  are 
these : — 

I.  Catholics. 
II.  COBK. 

III.  CuaBENcy. 

IV.  Dissent. 
V.  Education. 

VI.  Factories. 
VII,  Finance. 
VIII.  Foreign  Affairs. 

IX.  Government,  at  home 
and  in  colonies. 

X.  Intrusion. 

XI.  Jobbing. 
XII.  Libel. 

XIII.  Personality. 

XIV.  Poor  Laws. 
XV.  Queen. 

XVI.  Reform. 
XVII.  Slave  Trade. 
XVIII.  Trade,  Free. 

All  these  are  subdivisible  into  many 
minor  heads* 

No.  I.  (  Catholics')  for  example,  opens 
up  the  whole  question  of  the  quarrels 
and  the  politics  connected  with  them, 
which  have  divided,  what  is  in  com- 
mon parlance  called  the  religious 
wolrld,  some  dozen  generations  of  ar- 
ticulate or  inarticulate  speaking  men. 


No.  VIII.  (^Foreign  Affairs')  gives  us 
every  thing  in  continental  Europe, 
Asia,  Africa,  America,  Australasia, 
Melville*s  Island,  the  kingdoms  of 
Fife  and  Kerry,  and  other  foreigpi 
parts ;  besides  war,  peace,  bully, 
sneak,  threaten,  skulk,  palaver,  proto- 
col, and  all  the  other  weapons  of  di- 
plomacy. No.  IX.  {Government)  and 
No.  XI.  (Jobbing)  embrace  the  mi- 
nuter shades  of  Whig  and  Tory,  in 
all  their  varied  ramifications, — and  so 
forth.  I  have  omitted  to  make  a  se- 
parate category  of  humbug,  because 
It  is  BO  mixed  up  with  all  these  ques- 
tions, (except  No.  XV.)  that  it  would 
be  difficult  to  disentangle  it  from  the 
general  body,  and  manifestly  unjust  ^ 
to  allow  that  the  trading  professors  of 
any  matter  of  public  debate,  by  which 
money  is  to  be  made  or  notoriety  ob« 
tained,  excel,  in  the  practice  of  that 
inestimable  science,  their  brother 
merchants  in  other  departments  of 
merchand'ise.     To  business  :— 

I.  Catholics.  I  might  have  called 
them  Papists,  as  those  who  like  them 
not  are  in  the  wont  of  doing,  but  that 
would  have  thrown  them  into  the  let- 
ter P.,  so  to  come  thirteenth  in  the 
series;  or  Roman  Catholics,  as  the 
compromisers,  who  boldly  disregard 
the  imputation  of  committing  a  bull, 
are  in  the  habit  of  designating  them, 
for  that  would  have  flung  them  into 
R,  about  the  sixteenth;  and  as  I  desire 
to  have  them^;^  on  my  list,  I  take 
them  by  the  name  they  give  them- 
selves.— (Let  me  here  make  a  paren- 
thesis to  observe,  that  I  like  them  for 
their  courage  in  taking  the  name. 
We  sometimes  hear  people  say,  that 
Shakspeare,  by  asking  "  What*s  in  a 
name,"  insinuates  that  there  is  nothing 
in  it.  These  people  are  not  wise, 
Tobias.  It  is  not  Shakspeare  who 
says  anything  of  the  kind,  unless  wo 
set  him  down  as  responsible  for  every 
thing  that  he  puts  into  the  mouths  of 
his  characters.  Shakspeare  well  knew 
that  there  was  as  much  virtue  in  a 
name,  as  Lord  Coke  found  in  an  &c. ; 
and  when  he  makes  Cassius  assure  his 
confederate,  that  <<  Brutus  will  start  a 
spirit  as  soon  as  Csesar^"  he  does  it 
with  the  full  assurance  that  Cassius  is 
to  find  out  his  mistake  in  the  end. 
Therefore  commend  I  the  CaUioHcs 
for  taking  to  themselves  par  fj-cei^^nce 
the  sounding  name.  Depend  upon  it, 
it  tells  somewhere,  and  that  extensive- 
ly.) I  wish  to  put  their  article  first 
for  this  plain  reason,  viz.,  that  I  desire 
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to  remark  in  the  beginning  of  my  short 
thesis^  that  if  you  cannot  write  on  the 
Catholic  question,  you  have  coipplete- 
ly  mistaken  your  trade.  Depart  from 
newspapers :  abscond  from  the  pen, 
unless  you  use  it  to  write  for  annuals. 
You  haye  come  into  the  wrong  Yoca- 
tion.  Pare  a  moss,  break  stones  on 
the  road,  turn  a  mangle,  go  in  the  Bri« 
tish  auxiliary  Spanish  legion  :  do  any 
thing,  in  short,  but  journalize.  You 
have  made  a  mistake;  your  blunder 
is  barbarous.  I  cannot  teach  in  such 
a  case,  any  more  than  I  could  impart 
a  knowledge  of  landscape-drawing  to 
the  blind.  If  you  be  No- Popery:  idol- 
atry, superstition,  inquisition,  bloody 
Mary,  Philip  II.,  St  Bartholomew, 
1641,  revocation  of  Edict  of  Nantz, 
1798,  Scallabogue,  no  faith  with  here- 
tics, Dr  Dens,  O^Connell,  beggary, 
perjury,  swindliug.  If  Pro- Popery  : 
seyen  centuries  of  oppression,  religion 
of  seyen-eighths  of  Christian  world, 
seyen  millions  of  trampled-upon  men, 
the  march  of  mind,  the  tolerance  of 
the  popes,  the  ancient  faith,  the  reli- 
gion of  Fenelon,  the  green  fields  and 
bright  streams  of  Ireland,  the  finest 
peasantry,  the  most  holy  priesthood ; 
oh!  ah  I  bo  I  hurrah  1  bleeding  heart, 
true  patriot,  justice  for  Ireland.  If 
you  cannot  write  this«-and  there  is  at 
least  a  couple  of  dozen  articles  in  the 
aboye  catalogue,  every  one  of  them 
wanting  but  the  merest  inflation  of  the 
most  ordinary  gas  to  swell  into  the  dis 
mensions  of  a  baUon-monstre — if  you 
cannot  do  this,  I  repeat  that  you  have 
mistaken  your  business,  and  should 
retire  from  the  profession  of  journal- 
ism with  as  little  delay  as  may  be. 

Why  even on  our  side,  and 

■  on  the  other,  can  write  that : 

I  am  sure  that  anybody,  Tobias,  can 
fill  up  the  blanks. 

IL  Coay.  A  plain^-a  very  plain 
question.  I  know  that  you  have  never 
thought  any  thing  about  it,  except 
when  your  weekly  bill  has  informed 
you  that  the  quartern  loaf  has  risen 
an  extra  penny,  and  therefore  left  you 
so  much  more  in  debt  to  the  unior- 
tunate  baker ;  but  in  this,  Tobias,  you 
do  not  difler  from  the  chief  speakers 
and  writers  on  the  liberal  side  of  this 
subject.  The  main  argument  in  Vil- 
liers's  three-times  spoken  speech,  for 
example,  could  be  summoned  up  ad- 
vantageously in  the  above  sentence. 
As  the  subject  is  a  flowery  one— ex- 
cuse the  pun— you  may  amplify  it,  as 


he  did,  with  ornaments  of  rhetoric, 
and  other  nice  things  of  the  kind;  but 
after  all,  it  will  come  to  the  inconve- 
nience of  the  extra  penny.  I  shall, 
however,  instruct  you  so  deeply  on 
the  matter,  that  you  will  pass  off  as  a 
philosopher  of  the  first  water,  in  half 
a  dozen  sentences.  It  is,  I  have  said, 
Tobias,  a  very  plain  question — I  mean 
for  a  newspaper  man,  being  purely  a 
question  of  place.  If  your  paper  is 
in  an  agricultural  dbtrict  —  Corn 
laws :  in  a  manufacturing  district — no 
Com  laws:  in  a  mixed  district — strict 
impartiality;  or  still  better,  rigid 
silence.  If  you  are  to  be  for  the 
Corn  laws,  you  must  remark,  that  it  is 
a  most  unhappy  state  for  a  nation  to 
be  dependent  on  foreigners,  who  may 
at  any  time  become  enemies,  for 
daily  bread.  Praise  the  landed  in- 
terest of  England,  and  uphold  the 
unpaid  magistracy.  Here  you  will 
have  an  opportunity  of  abusing  the 
Morning  Chronicle,  Quote  the  lines 
of  Goldsmith, — 

**  Princes  and  peers  may  flourish  and  may 
fade, 

A  breath  may  make  them,  as  a  breath  has 
made; 

But  a  bold  peaianiry,  its  country*8  pride. 

When  ouce  'tis  lost,  can  never  be  sup- 
plied." 

They  have  been  quoted  a  thousand 
times  already,  but  that  is  a  proof  of 
the  general  impression  as  to  their  un- 
deniable truth — and  besides,  poetry  is 
not  generally  read  in  the  agricultural 
districts,  so  that  they  may  pass  for 
original,  and  the  farmers*  daughters 
copy  them  in  their  scrap-books  with 
your  name.  Every  now  and  then  give 
a  discursive  history  of  the  fall  of 
states  in  ancient  and  modem  times ;  all 
of  which  you  must  attribute  to  the 
want  of  Com  Laws.  Carthage  had 
no  Corn  Laws — she  was  dependent 
on  foreigners  for  grain :  she  fell  ac- 
cordingly. Rome  had  no  Com  Laws : 
she  tumbled,  when  the  Sicilian  and 
other  granaries  of  the  empire  were 
lost.  And  so  on.  Talk  of  the  serfs  in 
Pomerania,  and  other  corn- producing 
lands,  famishing  upon  sour  cabbage, 
in  the  midst  of  glowing  harvests  of 
golden  grain — and  contrast  their  con- 
dition with  that  of  the  bacon  greased 
countenances  of  the  English  farm 
servants.  But  in  this  particular  do 
not  be  too  rash,  because  you  must  • 
always  leave  a  loophole  of  retreat: 
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there  should  he  a  corps  de  reserve  of 
grumhliog  kept  always  in  hand^  for 
the  farmers^  above  all  people,  like  to 
be  told  they  are  ruined.  Say,  then, 
that  the  foreign  serf  is  miserable  when 
eompared  with  what  the  English 
farmer  is,  "  or,  at  least,  was  in  the 
best  times  of  the  country  ;  and  as  we 
trust  we  shall  see  him  again,  when 
the  unwise,  unjust,  unnatural,  and 
impolitic  system  of  insult  and  oppres- 
sion under  which  he  is  labouring  at 
present,"  (and  t\i2X  present  will  do  for 
any  time,)  **  is  abandoned,  as  it  must 
speedily  be,  amid  the  universal  in- 
dignation of  an  outraged  people." 
Take  care,  of  course,  to  speak  highly 
of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  but  mind 
he  must  not  be  the  only  object  of 
applause.  The  greaC  man  in  your 
immediate  neighbourhood  should  be 
continually  panegyrized,  and  you  must 
hold  him  up  as  a  pattern  for  all  the 
gentry  of  England.  This  will  get 
you  a  dinner  at  the  Hall  sometimes ; 
and  h,  propos  oi  i\i9X,  you  must  make 
it  a  point  to  attend  all  public  dinners, 
(tickets  sent  to  the  oiBSce,  and  no 
subscription  in  the  evening  expected 
from  you,)  and,  if  you  can  keep  sober 
enough,  make  a  speech.  This  will 
give  you  weight  in  the  country,  for 
though  you  may  talk  the  greatest 
nonsense  in  the  world,  which,  Tobias, 
b  highly  probable,  you  ?nll  have  the 
reporting  of  it  yourself;  and  on  the 
morrow,  when  cool  reflection  comes, 
it  is  strange  if  you  will  not  be  able  to 
write  a  speech  to  pass  muster,  as  well 
as  those  which  you  have  to  compose 
for  the  other  orators  of  the  evening. 
If  you  be  in  a  manufacturing  district, 
then,  of  course,  manufactures  are  the 
main  stay  of  England,  and  what  can 
be  more  detestable  than  to  attack  the 
food  of  the  hard-working  man — to  put 
on  an  accursed  bread  tax-^to  plant  a 
stab  in  the  vitals  of  the  poor — to  de- 
prive the  child  of  sustenance,  the 
mother  of——  and  all  the  rest  of  that : 
auote,  if  you  can  remember  them,  or 
find  any  one  that  does,  the  verses  of 
Ebenezer  Elliot,  which  I  understand 
are  of  an  uncommon  kind,  not  such  as 
are  to  be  met  with  every  day.  If  you 
cannot  remember  them,  make  them— 
as— 
**  I  would  cut  down  with  hatchet  and  with 

axe 
Those  who  support  this  most  accursed 

bread  tax ; 
People  of  England  1  listen  to  the  cry. 
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—that  will  be  quite  enough,  being 
exactly  as  much  as  the  most  studious 
reader  ever  at  any  given  time  read  of 
the  visions  of  Ebenezer.  Here,  too, 
you  may  quote  history.  Boldly  defy 
any  of  your  corn-law  readers  to  con- 
tradict you,  when  you  state  that 
Jerusalem  perished  in  the  siege  of 
Titus,  for  no  other  reason  than  that 
the  Jews  were  not  allowed  a  free 
import  of  com,  and  that  the  same  may 
be  strongly  surmised  of  other  block- 
aded cities.  Take  excellent  care  to 
pnflP  the  chairman  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  or  other  similar  institution, 
and  if  he  likes  your  articles,  (and  in 
general  these  gentlemen  arc  as  vain 
as  magpies,  whom  indeed  they  much 
resemble  in  the  style  and  variety  of 
their  oratory,)  you  may  perhaps  get 
him  to  do  you  a  bill.  Above  all 
things,  give  tables — not  dinner  tables, 
but  tables  of  figures — in  vast  abun- 
dance ;  thus  :— 

•*  In  the  year  1792,  when  the  price 
of  corn  was  38s.  6d.  a  quarter,  the 
wages  of  the  carpenter — we  take  car- 
penters for  an  obvious  reason,  because 
theirs  is  a  trade  which  must  be  difi^used 
throughout  the  kingpdom -« averaged 
(see  the  Northampton  tables)  r7s.  4d. 
per  week;  that  is  to  say,  17s.  4d. 
a-week,  being  208  pence" — [be  correct 
in  this,  for  some  old  schoolmaster  in 
the  neighbourhood  will  take  the  trouble 
of  reducing  it  to  pence,  and  denouncing 
you  in  the  rival  journal  for  the  mis- 
take, if  you  make  one,  in  a  letter 
signed  **  your's  indignantly — Philo- 
math"]— being  208  pence ;  it  follows 
that  he  could  with  these  wages  pur« 
chase  164  pound  weight  avoirdupois 
of  flour,  convertible,  (allowing  3Jd. 
for  yeast  and  baking,  and  0.276  for 
loss,  as  calculated  by  Sir  Astley 
Cooper,)  into  159  pounds  of  solid, 
substantial,  and  nutritious  bread : — in 
other  words,  allowing  him  to  have  a 
wife  and  five  children,  which  is  only 
a  fair  proportion  for  an  industrious 
man,  22  pounds  and  5-7ths  of  a  pound 

Eer  day,  or  nearly  three  pounds  and  a 
alf  of  bread  per  individual.  It  is  no 
wonder  that  cholera  was  never  heard 
of  among  the  poorer  classes  in  those 
days.  Now,  indeed,  we  have  higher 
wages.  He  who  in  1840  represents 
the  carpenter  of  1792  receives  indeed 
22s.  2d.  (see  the  Bowring  tables)  per 
week ;  but  the  price  of  com  being,  by 
the  last  Gazette,  78s.  9d.  per  quarter, 
it  follows  that  he  can  procure  no  more 
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than  29  pounds  four  ounces  of  bread 
per  weekx  being»  under  circumstances 
similar  to  the  fdrmer  case^  no  more 
than  seven  pounds  and  a  third  per  day^ 
a  little  more  than  a  pound  per  indlYi- 
dual.  *  We  pity  at  once  the  heart  and 
the  intellect  of  him  who  upholds  such 
a  system  as  this.**  I  have  read  many 
a  paper  signed  Daniel  Hardcastle  to 
this  effect,  which  has  made  a  deep 
impression  upon  reflecting  readers. 

*'  On  Tuesday  last,  a  great  antucom  law 
meeting  was  held,  which,  wbaterer  may  be 
our  opinion  as  to  the  great  question  under 
discussion,  mutt  be  admitted  to  be  of  the 
yery  highest  respectabiiit^y  whether  we 
consider  it  in  the  light  of  wealthy  intelli- 
gence, public  spirit,  or  intrinsic  worth  and 
character  of  all  who  attended.  The  welU 
known,  and  universtxlly  respected  merchant, 
who  filled  the  chair,  performed  his  arduous 
duties  with  a  skill,  talent,  and  urbanity, 
which  well  deserved  the  unanimous  thanks 
with  which  the  meeting  rewarded  him  at  its 
conclusion.  The  arguments  adduced  by  the 
several  speakers  were  not  new — what,  in- 
deed, can  be  new  upon  a  subject  so  long 
debated  ? — but  were  put  forth  with  a  talent 
and  energy  that  cannot  be  too  highly  ap- 
plauded. Differing  as  we  do  from  the  pre- 
mises of  some  of  the  speakers,  and  from  the 
conclusions  of  others,  as  indeed  very  often 
these  premises  and  conclusions  differed  from 
one  another,  we  cannot  refrain  from  offering 
these  independent  remarks.  Our  own  opi- 
nions are  too  well  known  to  render  it  neces, 
sary  that  they  should  be  here  repeated  "  (of 
course  you  have  taken  right  good  care  never 
to  have  expressed  an  opinion  at  all,)  "  and 
we  shall  conclude  by  referring  our  readers 
to  k  report  of  the  great  anti-corn  law  de- 
bate, which  we  have  given  most  copiously 
without  regard  to  trouble  or  expense^— it 
will  be  found  in  our  second  page— and  to 
the  resolutions,  for  which  see  advertise- 
ment." 

^*  Signed  by  the  opulent  chairman." 
(N.B — Take  care  to  get  that.) 

I  have  underscored  the  only  words 
that  need  differ  in  the  two  reports,  and 
I  advise  you  keep  the  article  stereo- 
typed if  you  are  placed  in  so  unplea- 
sant a  situation  as  not  to  know  on 
which  side  your  boat  is  to  be  trim- 
med. 

III.  Currency.— Here  again,  To^ 
bias,  of  this  question  I  think  I  may 
fairly  assume  you  have  no  personal 
information.  As  your  salary  was  paid 
weekly^  you,  of  course,  know  of  the 
exbtence  of  golden  coins ;  and  as  they 
were  with  lightning  rapidity  convert- 
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The  only  case  that  remains  is  that 
in  which  you  are  in  a  town  of  divided 
interest — Liverpool  for  example— 
where  you  have  the  fear  of  offending 
the  gentlemen  of  Lancashire  on  tho 
one  hand,  by  being  anti^corn,  and  the 
men  of  Dale  Street,  Lord  Street,  and 
the  Docks  on  the  other,  by  being  pro- 
corn  :  it  is  a  hard  case,  but  you  must 
trim.    Write  as  follows  :— 


*'  On  Tuesday,  last,  a  great  agricultural 
meeting  was  held,  which,  whatever  may  be 
our  ^opinion  as  to  the  great  question  under 
discussion,  must  be  admitted  to  be  of  the 
very  highest  clasi  of  society, 
rankf  birth, 
true  English  feeling. 

The  noble  I^rd,  a  true  pattern  qf  an 
English  gentleman. 


pro  corn  law* 


noble. 


ed  into  metaUigues  of  a  lower  grade  of 
the  silver  and  copper  currency,  it  is 
impossible  to  suppose  you  can  be  ig- 
norant. As  for  paper — ^it  must  have 
been  long  since,  "  long,  long  ago,"  as 
the  song  has  it,  since  you  saw,  save 
in  distant  vision,  a  bank-note,  (your 
weeldy  allowance  being  but  £3, 3s.) ; 
and  your  ideas  of  paper  currency  are 
in  all  probability  restricted  to  an  ac«- 
quaintance  with  those  stamped  paral- 
klograms  which  you  noW  and  then 
successfully,  but  far  mere  frequently 
in  vsdn  endeavoured  to  get  discounted 
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on  tbe  easj  terms  Af  50  per  cent.,  half 
in  wine  or  coals.  In  dense  ignorance 
upon  the  subject,  you  do  not  differ, 
my  dear  Tobias,  from  Mr  Samuel 
Lloyd,  Mr  Richard  Page,  Mr  Wil- 
liam Tooke,  Mr  Alsager,  Mr  James 
MaccuUoch,  and  other  eminent  author- 
ities. I  own  it  is  a  question,  which, 
talking  as  an  impartial  man,  I  abso- 
lutely hate.  It  has  been  the  greatest 
bother  I  ever  remember  since  I  came 
into  the  world  of  politics,  and 

"  First  vent  a  scribbling— 
A  long  lime  ago.'* 

Tom  Moore  talks  of ''  Eternal  Ca- 
tholics and  Corn,**  as  the  great  fires 
of  the  world,  which  only  proves  that 
Tom  Moore  was  writing  of  what  he 
knew  nothing  about.  Catholics  and 
Com  are  plain  questions,  as  plain  as 
a  pikestaff,  or  Lord  Morpeth's  coun- 
tenance. If  you  were  No- Popery, 
you  had  only  to  abuse  the  Papists — if 
Pro-  Popery,  to  abuse  the  Churchmen 
— {see  Article  Catholics  in  this  letter) 
— surely  there  is  no  trouble  in  that. 
Again,  in  the  Com  question,  are  not 
the  parties  sufficiently  defined  there 
too?  To  be  sure,  they  are.  (See 
Article  Corn  Laws,  ante,)  But  here, 
in  the  Currency  affair,  we  are  most 
sadly  complicated.  The  Whigs,  un- 
der the  philosophy  of  the  political 
economists,  and  the  cajoleiy  of  the 
capitalists,  are  all  in  favour  of  what 
they  call  a  sound  currency.  Even  to 
your  uneducated  mind,  it  may  not  be 
necessary  to  explain  that  these  same 
Whigs  detest  Sir  Robert  Peel.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  Tories,  led  by  the 
landed  interest,  have  a  mortal  aversion 
to  the  sound  currency,  which,  indeed, 
has  left  their  estates,  in  many  cases, 
little  more  than  a  sound — excuse  the 
pun — and  a  great  veneration  of  that 
Baronet  aforesaid.  This  is  exceed- 
ingly distressing  to  an  impartial,  by 
which  I  mean,  a  partial  joumalbt. 
To  a  Whig,  it  is  very  unpleasant  to 
be  obliged  to  say,  «<  The  bill  of  1819 
is  a  measure  of  vast  wisdom,  and  of 
great  benefit  to  the  country  ;'*  while, 
at  the  same  time,  he  is  compelled  to 
add,  that  <<  the  author  of  that  bill  is  a 
man  of  narrow  mind,  and  contracted 
intellect,  whose  whole  career  has  en-< 
tailed  upon  the  country  nothing  but 
mischief.**  Again,  how  can  a  Tory 
say,  **  Sir  Robert  Ped  is  the  most 
sagacious  of  men,  and  the  truest  of 
patriots,**  when    he  must  denounce 


his  bill  as  an  act  of  pestilent  folly, 
which  ruined  the  nation,  and  sold  it 
to  pawnbrokers?  This  is  a  heart- 
breaking case.  If  Sir  Robeit  was 
out  of  it,  the  question  is  easy  to  ma- 
nage. On  one  side — sotmd  currency, 
real  metal,  not  filthy  rags — security 
against  panic  —  destruction  of  the 
hopes  of  needy  speculators — philoso- 
phy, science,  enlarged  notions,  and 
men  of  straw.  Rob  Cobbett*s  "  paper 
against  gold,"  literally  translating  his 
English  into  your  own  dialect  as  well 
as  you  can ;  but  do  not  quote  Cobbett, 
first,  because  you  may  pass  off  the  pil- 
fered goods  as  your  own;  and  second- 
ly, because  he  is  not  in  favour  with 
the  political-economy  doctors,  whom 
he  used  to  call  •»  feclosofers,"  and 
otherwise  batter  and  maltreat.  On 
the  other  side,  declaim  against  the 
dishonesty  of  forcing  people  to  pay 
contracts  of  all  kinds  made  when 
Consols  were  perhaps  at  50,  in  the 
same  precise  nominal  sum  now,  when 
they  are  at  03  or  over — lament  over 
the  ruin  of  unhappy  mortgagers  or 
others  whose  estates  were  burthened 
in  the  paper  times,  which  burthens 
are  now  to  be  got  rid  of  in  the  days  of 
gold  and  silver ;  talk  of  Fred.  Robin- 
son's year  of  panic,  hard  foUovring  the 
Bill  of  1819,  which  was  to  have  ex- 
tinguished all  panics  whatsoever— of 
Huskisson's  forty*eight  hours  of  barter 
—be  hard  upon  Jews,  usurers,  pawn- 
brokers, money-lenders,  capitalists, 
bill-brokers,  bill-stealers,  and  other 
bad  characters  of  that  kind — and  lifl 
up  your  leg  to  bestow  a  heartfelt  and 
warm  salutation  upon  the  Curreocy 

Snacks.  I  do  not  see  how  you  are  to 
o  better;  but  it  is,  as  I  have  already 
observed,  a  distressing  question  under 
existing  circumstances.  The  only 
thing  agreeable  about  it  is,  that  you 
can  write  articles  which,  as  nobody 
understands  a  word  of  them,  will,  on 
the  old  principle,  omne  ignotum  pro 
magnt/icoj  pass  off  as  models  of  pro- 
found wisdom.  It  was  that  which 
made  the  fortune  of  MaccuUoch,  and 
the  fame  of  Torrens.  Tliere  is  also 
this  advantage,  that  you  may  steal 
these  gentlemen's  lucubrations  ready 
made,  as  no  human  being  remembers 
a  word  they  wrote.  MaccuUoch  him- 
self was  so  sure  of  this,  that  he  ac- 
tually reprinted  one  of  liis  own  most 
elaborate  essays,  and  it  passed  off 
among  his  admirers  as  spick-and-span 
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IV.  D1S8BNTBR8.— Why — since  the 
Test  and  Corporation  acts  have  been 
repealed^  it  is  evident  that  these  people 
have  no  sort  of  existence  in  the  coun- 
try. They  used  to  make  a  rumpus 
once  upon  a  time^  but  now  it  is  found 
out  that  it  was  only  like  the  hollow 
rumbling  of  an  emptr  cask.  As, 
therefore,  I  do  not  think  that  you  can 
be  engaged  on  a  dissenting  paper*  I 
have  no  advice  to  offer  for  your  con- 
duct of  one.  Baines  in  Leeds^the 
Baines  whom  Cobbett  used  to  call  the 
great  Liar  of  the  North^makes  some- 
thing out  of  his  Mercury,  and  has 
got  himself  into  Parliament*  and  his 
son  into  a  snug  birth  by  means  of  it ; 
but  I  think  he  is  the  only  one*  and  he 
is  rather  flaring  down  in  dissent  If, 
however,  there  be  so  rare  a  bird  as 
another  elsewhere*  and  that  you  are 
engaged  upon  it*  you  must  talk  about 
the  ty the- eating  church — be  smart 
upon  bishops  and  doctors  of  divinity 
— talk  about  the  sufferings  of  the  Co- 
venanters^the  horrible  injustice  of 
believing  in  the  Thirty-nino  Articles 
— puff  Baxter*  Doddridge*  and  other 
luminaries  of  dissent — (sink  all  the 
scandal  about  the  latter*named  di- 
vine) — if  th,ere  there  be  a  martyr  like 
John  Thorogood  doing  martyrdom  at 
the  rate  of  fifteen  shillings  a- day* 
while  he  could  not  do  cobbling  at 
a  higher  rate  than  fifteen  shillings 
a- week*  be  pathedc  upon  his  unheard- 
of  calamities — abuse  the  Church  of 
England  on  account  of  its  approxi- 
mation to  Popery,  but  praise  Popery 
itself  on  account  of  its  hatred  to  the 
Church  of  England— if  there  be  any 
blackguard  story  respectbg  a  clergy- 
man* publish  it  in  your  most  conspicu- 
ous type*  taking  care  of  course  to  set  it 
forth  as  the  ordinary  conduct  of  the 
whole  body.  I  cannot  suggest  any 
thing  more  specific.  After  all  it  is  a 
bad  hunt*  unless  you  mean  to  turn 
preacher*  which  perhaps  you  do.  In 
that  case*  you  will  make  the  thing  fit. 
Your  congregation  will  take  in  your 
paper*  and  you  will  take  in  your  con- 
gregation. In  other  circumstances 
yon  will  be  outdone  by  the  dissenting 
ministers,  who  will  naturally  hate  you 
for  interfering  with  their  business.  If 
one  among  them  suspects  that  you  are 
inserting  your  thieving  hooki  into 
their  meal-tub,  they  will  denounce  you 
as  the  Uzziah  who  touched  the  ark 
with  nnconsecrated  finger,  and  do  their 
best  to  palsy  your  hand.  Not  a  six- 
pence will  th^  let  you  sack^  Tobias— 
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not  a  sixpence.  It  is  against  their 
interest.  I  have  in  my  time  seen  chaps 
emerge  from  Hoxton  as  lean  as  hop- 
poles,  shirtless  as  pump-handles,  and 
aa  ragged  as  scarecrows,  with  stomachs 
that  would  digest  a  paving  stone*  and 
bellies  close  compressed  against  the 
spine,  who,  after  ay ear*s  settlement  in 
a  thriving  neighbourhood*  appeared 
in  glossy  suits  of  ample  broadcloth* 
in  well-developed  linen,  and  paunches 
bursting  the  buttons  of  their  breeches. 
All  this  done  by  preaching — by  being 
the  schoolmaster  at  home— by  being 
the  best  private  instructors.  How* 
then*  can  they  be  expected  to  tolerate 
the  man  of  writing — the  schoolmaster 
abroad — the  best  public  instructor* 
whose  supremacy  might  in  all  proba- 
bility lead  to  a  return  to  original  lank- 
ness  and  nudity.  The  idea  is  absurd—. 
and,  in  point  of  fact,  we  never  do  see 
any  dissenting  congregation  in  which 
two  stars  are  allowed  to  shine.  As  to 
your  editing  an  anti-disdentiBg  paper* 
in  that  case  your  task  is  easy  enough. 
You  have  only  to  print  what  they  say 
of  one  another*  and  any  other  topic 
or  species  of  abuse  is  needless. 

y.  Education. — All  parties  now 
are  agreed,  or  at  least  they  pretend  to 
be,  as  to  the  great  merits  of  educating 
aU  and  sundry — ^therefore,  though  you 
may  think  the  whole  affair  humbug 
from  beginning  to  end*  don't  say  so» 
Quote  Shakespeare — 

*'  Ignorance  is  the  curse  of  God, 
Knowledge  the  wing  wherewith  we  fly  to 
Heaven,**— 

and  the  last  return  of  the  Old  Bailey, 
in  which*  out  of  368  persons  convicted* 
159  only  could  read  and  write*  173 
read,  but  not  write,  and  of  the  whole 
not  more  than  seven  or  eight  who 
could  write  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be 
deemed  fit  for  Ihe  situation  of  dramatic 
critic  to  the  Examiner.  If  you  are 
Miuisterial*  praise  Lord  John  Russell 
and  Uie  National  Board  of  Education. 
Talk  mudi  of  liberality,  freedom  of 
opinion*  and  the  necessity  of  the  su- 
premacy of  the  Roman  Catholic  priests 
over  the  youthful  mind  of  Ireland.  If 
on  ihe  other  side,  say  that  Education  is 
nothing  unless  based  noon  religion* 
and  address  a  series  of  letters  to  Sir 
Jlobert  Inglis.  On  the  whole,  this  is 
an  eaay  topic,  but  it  is  hard  to  say  any 
thing  piquant  about  it.  You  will  have 
in  every  town  some  journeyman  edu- 
cationist who  will  relieve  you  of  the 
taskf  by  sending  yon  a  couple  of  co« 
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lumns  of  correspondence  erery  week> 
beginning  with — "Sir,  your  zeal  in 
the  noble  cause  of  education  inducea 
me  to  appeal  to  you,  and  through  you 
to  an  enlightened  public,  your  wide 
circulation  among  whom  is  at  once  a 
proof  of  their  discernment  and  your 
ability/'  &c.  Of  course,  you  must 
not  allow  a  correspondent  to  address 
you  in  any  other  strain — and  always 
put  in  the  "  widely  circulated."  A  lot 
of  learning  here  is  good^  for  on  the 
principle  that 

''  He  who  rulcf  freemen,  should  binuelf 
be  free," 

or,  as  Doctor  Johnson  read  the  line^ 

'*  Who  drives  fat  oien,  sbould  himself 
be  fat ;" 
so  he  who  talks  of  education  should 
be  himself,  or,  what  is  the  same  thing, 
should  appear  to  be  educated.     You 
may,  for  instance,  refer  to  the  case  of 
Sardanapalus,  whose  ruin  was  attribut- 
able solely  to  the  want  of  being  sent  to 
a  normal  school  in  his  youth.     Quote 
his  inscription,  in  .reality  from  Lord 
Byron,  but  pretend  that  you  found  it 
in  Diodorus  Siculus : — 
'*  SardaDapalus 
The  King,  and  son  of  Anacyndyrages, 
In  one  day  bnilt  Anchialus  and  Tarsus.  " 

*'*  Eat,  drink,  and   sport,  the  rest's   not 
worth  a  fillp." 

You  may  observe  that  this  sentiment 
proves  him  to  be  a  man  of  no  educa- 
tion, else  he  would  have  given  a  very 
different  line.  He  would  have  said, 
as  many  others  have  said  since  his 
time, — 

<'  Instruct  the    poor, — their    food's  not 
worth  a  fliip." 

Owing  to  his  want  pf  being  edu- 
cated, he  kept  disreputable  company, 
who  never  had  conversaziones,  or 
soirees,  or  reunions  of  philosophical 
discussion,  or  never  attended  any  of 
Dr  Lardner's  lectures.  If  he  had  been 
didy  cultivated  in  time,  and  taught  to 
read  the  works  of  the  noble  poet  who 
has  made  him  the  hero  of  a  tragedy, 
or  those  of  hb  friend,  Mr  Moore; 
if  he  had  possessed  the  means  of 
being  able  to  peruse  Don  Juan,  for 
example,  or  the  poems  of  Thomas 
Little,  it  is  highly  probable  that  he 
would  never  have  been  overthrown  by 
the  arms  of  Arbaces  the  Median,  and 
the  empire  of  Assyria  might  be  flou- 
rishing to  thb  hour,  and  the  emperor 
offering  his  mediation  between  Mehe* 
met  Pacha  of  Egypt  and  the  youthful 


[Jnly, 


Sultan  anti-Malthusianizing  in  Con« 
stantinople.  A  flourish  of  this  kind 
generally  produces  a  good  effect :  the 
ladies  will  call  it  *'  sweet." 

VI.  Factories Of  course,  if  you 

are  in  Manchester,  Liverpool,  Bolton, 
Huddersfield,  Oldham,  or  any  other 
similar  place,    which    the    deceased 
member  for  the  last-named  town  used 
to  compliment  by  the  title  of  Hell- 
holes, you  must  be  for  the  factory 
system,  else  your  duration  as  a  news- 
paper editor  will  be  very  short.     You 
must  say,  Avaunt,  Ashley!  Sink,  Sad- 
ler! Down,  TroUope, down!  Denounce 
all  the  statements  of  the  anti-factory 
folks  as  so  many  distinct  lies— main- 
tain that  the  mill  owners  are  angeb, 
and  their  operations  such   as  were 
never  heard  of  since   the    days   of 
Glauber,  greatest  of  operators.     Talk 
of  the  happiness  of  the  children  as 
unequalled,  and  be  pathetic  upon  the 
pleasure  it  must    give    them — bless 
their  little  hearts ! — to  contribute  to  the 
comforts  and  the  sustenance  of  their 
kind  parents  from  the  early  age  of  six. 
Be  loud  in  praise  of  the  importance  of 
the  manufacturers  of  England,  and  set 
the  spinning-jennies  above  the  Nine 
Muses  and  the  Three  Graces.     Of 
course,  be  liberal  of  tables  and  calcu- 
lations, with  which  the  Scotch  book- 
keepers will  supply  you  ad  libitum. 
As  the  factory  men  are  about  the  most 
hospitable  fellows  in  the  world,  you 
will  live  on  the  fat  of  the  land  if  you 
play  your  cards  well — only  do  not  let 
your  admir^jon  of  co^^ow-twist  betray 
you,  as  there  is  great  danger  among 
the  evcr-bibing  Mancunians,  into  a 
still  stronger  admiration  of  ^m-twist. 
If  your  lot  be  cast  among  anti-factory 
men,  why,  there  you  have  nothing  to 
do  but  to  enlist  Oastler  or  Stephens, 
(if  out  of  quod,)  and  deplore  the  cala- 
mities of  the  factory  slave.     Talk  of 
tender  infancy  that  never  knew  what 
it  was  to  be  a  child,  and  shed  tears 
over  the  billy- roller.     Describe  Ark- 
wright  as  Moloch  in  Milton — 

"  Factory  king,  besmeared  with  blood 
Of  'prentice  sacrifice,  and  parents'  tears. 
Though  from  the  whirr  of  spinning  jennies 

thtill 
Tho  childrens'  cries   unheard  that  pi^s  d 

through 
To  bis  grim  overseer.*' 

On  one  side  appeal  to  a  liberal  and 
enlightened  public>  whether  such  a 
man  as  Muntz,  with  hb  beard  stream- 
ing like  a  meteor  through  the  troubled 
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air,  would  support  the  factory  system 
if  his  beneyoient  heart  suspected  any 
of  the  Trollopian  horrors.  Odsj 
goose-and-giblets»  I  should  rather 
think  not.  On  the  other  hand,  would 
the  red  Milesian,  Feargus  O'Connor, 
now  incarcerated  in  York  Castle  and 
steeped  in  the  bitterest  waters  of  Jor- 
dan, rouse  up  the  thunders  of  his 
eloquence  to  blow  away  the  mill- 
owners  with  a  shout  more  awful  than 
that  which 

<*  Vexed  Syclla  bathing  in  the  sea  that 

parU 
Calabria    from   the    hoane    Trinacrlan 

shore  ?  " 

—I  do  not  know  what  is  so  often 
cramming  Milton  into  my  mouth,  but, 
as  I  shall  remark  by  and  by,  he  is  a 
famous  fellow  to  quote— unless  the 
cry  against  the  factory  system  arose  to 
heaven,  and  Feargus  thought  it  neces- 
sary to  send  hb  after  it,  in  order  to  give 
it  a  shove  upwards.  On  the  whole,  it 
is  a  good  question  for  both  sides  to 
write  upon :  here  you  have  protection 
of  infants,  maternal  sorrow,  waste  of 
youthful  life,  deprivation  of  youthful 
innocence,  horrible  atmosphere,  hor- 
rible  toil,  horrible  morals,  every  thing 
in  short  horrible,  horrible,  horrible ; 
and  there  you  are  furnished  with  com- 
merce of  the  country,  England  raised 
to  power  and  glory  by  manufactures, 
philanthropic  masters,  prosperous  chil- 
dren, hatred  of  cant  and  humbug,  de- 
fiance of  falsehood — and  much  more 
besides,  which  will  furnish  both  par* 
ties  with  materials  of  endless  twines 
of  controversy  as  long  drawn  out  as 
the  African  tapeworm,  perpetually 
unwound  from  the  tortured  interior  of 
a  slave-protecting  settler  in  Freetown, 
—happy  capital  of  that  which  once  was 
'  Sierra  Leone,  but  which  now  rejoices 
in  the  nobler  epithet  of  Liberia. 

VII.  Finance.— This,  my  dear  To- 
bias, is  the  most— 

But  the  fact  is,  I  am  getting  very 
short  of  paper,  and  cannot  enter  upon 
the  subject  of  finance  at  this  late  hour 
of  the  night — in  the  present  scarcity 
of  paper,  I  mean.  I  wish  you  had  left 
a  few  quires  behind  you ;  it  would  not 
have  cost  you  any  thing,  as  you  might 
have  abstracted  it  without  diflSculty 


from  the  office.  I  have  still  much  to 
observe  on  the  remaining  twelve  heads 
of  my  political  cyclopaedia,  which  I 
shall  impart  with  as  much  brevity  a| 
I  think  properly  consistent  with  a  full 
understanding  of  the  business.  As.  I 
said  at  the  beginning  of  my  letter,*! 
am  very  doubtful  that  this  will  reach 
you ;  for,  though  Doctor  Franklin 
once  received  a  letter  which  was  only 
directed 

Dr  Franklin^ 

America^ 

yet  I  think,  if  I  directed  mine 

Tobias  Flimsy,  Esq*, 

England, 
there  would  not  be  the  same  certainty 
of  its  coming  to  hand.  Indeed  I  think 
a  man  of  your  modest  and  retiring 
habits  would  be  sorry  to  find  yourself 
so  conspicuous  as  to  render  it  so  easy 
to  reach  your  place  of  domicile.  No, 
Tobias,  you  have  chosen  the  course 
which  Horace  desired  for  himself  the 

**  Securum  iter,  et  fallentis  lemita  vitie.'' 
<*  The   path  Secure,  where  bailiffs  never 

come. 
That  lino  of  march  which  best  deceives  a 

bum;" 

as  Francis,  or  some  other  learned 
person  translates  it.  I  have,  there- 
fore, chanced  this  letter — sending  it 
through  the  cashier  of  the  old  office ; 
and,  as  I  know  you  are  not  in  his 
debt,  because  he  would  not  let  you 
overdraw  him,  though  you  made  not 
a  few  vigorous  attempts,  it  is  possible 
he  may  know  something  about  you. 

Sally  sends  her  best  love.     Is  there 
any  thing  I  can  do  for  you  ?     If  you 
have  dropped  into  any  salary,  you 
might,  pernaps,  let  me  have  a  little 
money.      You  may  depend  upon  my 
applying  it  with  the  greatest  judgment 
and  caution  in  your  service. 
I  am,  dear  Tobias, 
Sincerely  yours, 
Nestor  Goosequill. 

P.S.— Be  candid  with  me.  I  heard 
a*  whisper  that  vou  were  gone  in  the 
direction  of  the  north.  Honour 
bright  and  shining,  are  you  in  Lan- 
caUer  Castle  ?  Answer  oy  return  "of 
post — at  all  events  as  soon  as  possible. 
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The  volumes  which  Mr  Alison  has 
already  contributed  to  the  history  of 
the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  have  given 
unquestionable  evidence  of  his  quail* 
ties  for  his  important  task.  A  striking 
command  of  language^  manly  and 
constitutional  principles,  a  conception 
at  once  clear  and  glowing,  and  a 
judgment  at  once  chastised  and  ele- 
vated by  religion,  place  him  in  the 
first  rank  of  those  who  have  recorded 
the  wonders  of  the  French  Revolution. 

France  has  not  been  without  her 
describers  of  this  most  extraordinary 
time ;  but  she  has  still  to  accomplish 
the  achievement  of  producing  a  his- 
torian. Her  triumph  is  in  animated 
anecdote,  her  writers  are  matchless 
conteurs,  and  her  best  modern  his- 
tories are  *'  m^moires  pour  servlr." 
The  national  genius  seems  hostile  to 
the  comprehensiTe  views  and  migestic 
strength  of  history.  Nothing  can 
surpass  the  finish  and  force  of  her 
pictures  of  the  individual  actors  in  her 
great  public  events,  and  to  this  extent 
the  labours  of  the  later  French  writers 
must  have  a  value:  they  are  exact, 
spirited,  and  brilliant ;  the  great  his- 
torian, like  the  great  painter,  will 
avail  himself  of  their  physiognomies, 
but  he  will  form  his  groups  from  other 
recollections.  He  will  shape  the  ge- 
neral action  from  loftier  knowledge 
and  by  the  application  of  broader 
principles,  ana  the  creative  power 
which  belongs  to  genius  alone,  will 
give  the  world  that  canvass  which  alone 
contains  the  mind  of  the  age. 

We  have  read  Mr  Alison's  previous 
volumes  with  a  degree  of  pleasure  which 
has  certainly  been  unfelt  by  us  in  any 
other  hbtorical  work.  It  has  beguiled 
us  from  chapter  to  chapter  with  all  the 
captivation  of  a  noble  romance,  while 
its  sound  principles  and  its  extensive 
information  have  given  that  romance 
the  still  stronger  charm  of  the  most 
magnificent  of  realities.  The  whole 
French  Revolution  was  a  drama.  It 
had  the  beginning,  middle,  and  end, 
and  all  within  a  period  not  too  brief 


for  human  interest,  nor  too  extended 
for  human  life.  It  was  comprehended 
within  a  single  generation.  It  had 
all  the  complexity,  yet  the  clearness, 
the  general  design,  yet  the  individual 
objects,  the  long  alternations  of  hope 
and  fear,  the  intricate  adventure,  and 
the  dazzling  and  stupendous  cata- 
strophe. Living  remembrance  had 
seen  nothing  that  resembled  it.  It 
brought  a  new  race  of  impubes  into 
being.  Kingly  ambition,  popular 
rage,  the  mysterious  and  haughty  se« 
verities  of  superstition,  the  wild  re- 
venge of  ignorance  inflamed  by  a  sense 
of  wrong, — all  had  passed  over  the 
surface  of  European  history  in  their 
succession,  and  all  had  vanished. 
But  at  the  moment  when  mankind 
had  begun  to  ridicule  the  distur- 
bances and  the  dbturbers,  as  the 
work  of  ages  when  the  world  lay  in 
darkness  and  the  ghost  and  the  rob-^ 
her  held  equal  sway  over  the  night, 
other  and  still  more  startling  influences 
were  let  loose.  Shapes  of  evil  that 
had  scarcely  been  dreamed  of  in  the 
excited  imagination  of  the  past  sprang 
up*  before  the  present.  The  cUstur- 
banco  spread  over  nations,  the  dis- 
turber stood  before  us  in  the  broad 
day  of  European  intelligence.  The 
Revolution  wore  a  visage  of  fierceness 
and  power  to  which  history  had  seen 
nothing  equal.  A  tyranny  more  sul- 
len than  superstition,  and  more  savage 
than  despotbm, — mingling  infidelity 
with  treason,  and  giving  a  new  force 
to  its  hostility  against  human  laws  by 
its  insults  to  heaven, — exhibited  itself 
to  the  world,  less  breaking  down  than 
blasting  all  resistance  ;  trampling  on 
every  army  and  crown  of  the  Conti- 
nent; and  alike  in  its  desperate  de* 
signs,  and  its  irresbtible  successes, 
dbplaying  the  splendour,  the  subtlety, 
and  the  remorseless  havoc  of  a  fiend. 

The  present  volume  embraces  the 
period  from  1809  to  the  close  of  1812  ; 
the  ''fourth  act*'  of  the  drama,  when 
all  the  scattered  causes  were  begin- 
ning to  ripen,  the  leading  characters 
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to  grow  distinct,  attd  the  conclusion  to 
shape  itself,  though  still  remotely  and 
in  clouds,  to  the  general  eye. 

The  variety  and  multiplicity  of  the 
events  is  actually  astonishing;  and, 
compared  with  those  of  any  equal  du* 
ration  in  European  annals,  throws  the 
tumults  of  the  past  totally  into  the 
shade.  Whatever  may  be  the  perverse 
vigour  of  public  disturbance  among 
our  posterity,  it  will  not  have  the 
power  of  reproaching  our  age  with 
inactivity  in  point  of  political  con- 
vulblou* 

These  four  years  include  the  most  im- 
portant crisis  of  the  war  in  the  Penin- 
sula:—  Wellington's  daring  plans  and 
successes  in  the  central  provinces,  and 
the  disastrous  struggles  of  the  native 
armies  on  the  eastern  coast, — the 
singular  changes  of  the  Mohammedan 
world, — the  reforms  of  Mahmood,  and 
the  Russian  war  in  Turkey,  —  the 
Russian  and  French  war  ;  t^e  succes- 
sion of  sanguinary  encounters  at  Boro- 
dino, Moscow,  &c., — and  the  memor- 
able retreat  and  the  general  resumption 
of  arms  by  the  vassals  of  France,  pre- 
paratory to  the  overthrow  of  the  tyrant 
who  had  so  lon^  trampled  upon  them 
all. 

The  volume  commences  with  a  brief 
but  animated  view  of  the  mental  con- 
dition of  Europe  during  the  ago  of 
George  the  Third.  Of  the  immorality 
arising  from  the  French  literature  of 
the  day,  it  speaks  with  equal  truth  and 
eloquence  :— 

"  In  no  age  of  the  world  has  the  de- 
grading effect  of  long-continued'prospe-. 
rity,  and  the  regenerating  inflaence  of 
difficulty  and  suffering  on  human  thought, 
been  more  clearly  evinced.  The  latter 
part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the 
reign  of  Louis  XV.,  the  Regent  Orleans, 
and  Louis  XV  L,  were  characterised  by 
a  flood  of  selfishness  and  corruption,  the 
sure  forerunners  in  the  annals  of  nations 
of  external  disaster  or  internal  ruin. 
Fancy  was  applied  only  to  give  variety 
to  the  passions — genius  to  inflame,  by 
the  intermixture  of  sentiment,  the  seduc- 
tions of  the  senses — talent  to  obscure' 
the  Creator  from  whom  it  sprung.  The 
great  powers  of  Voltaire,  capable,  as  his 
tragedies  demonstrate,  of  the  most  ex- 
alted as  well  as  varied  efforts,  were  per- 
verted by  the  spirit  of  the  age  in  v?hich 
he  lived.  He  wrote  for  individual  cele- 
brity, not  eternal  truth ;  and  he  obtain- 
ed, in  consequence,  the  natural  reward 
of  such  conduct,  unbounded  present 
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fame,  and  in  some  respects  undeserved 
permanent  neglect.  The  ardent  and 
more  elevated,  but  unsteady  mind  of 
Rousseau  disdained  such  degrading 
bondage.  The  bow,  bent  too  far  one 
way,  recoiled  too  far  another;  and  the 
votaries  of  fashion,  in  an  artificial  age 
and  a  corrupted  capital,  were  amused  by 
the  eloquent  declamations  of  the  recluse 
of  Meillerie  on  the  pristine  equality  of 
mankind,  the  social  contract,  and  the 
original  dignity  of  the  savage  character. 
Raynal,  deducing  the  principles  of  hu- 
manity from  the  wrong  source,  traced 
vtrith  persuasive  fervour,  but  with  no 
prophetic  foresight,  the  establishments 
of  the  European  in  the  two  hemispheres; 
and,  blind  to  the  mighty  change  which 
they  were  destined  to  effect  in  the  con- 
dition of  the  species,  diffused  those  per- 
nicious dogmas  which  have  now  blasted 
the  happiness  of  the  negro  race  both  in 
the  French  and  English  colonies ;  and 
sought  to  deduce,  from  the  commence- 
ment of  the  vast  change  destined  to 
spread  the  Christian  faith  over  the  wil- 
derness of  nature,  arguments  against  its 
celestial  origin.  Every  department  of 
thought,  save  one,wastainted  bj  the  gen- 
eral wickedness,  and  blindness  to  all  but 
present  objects,  which  prevailed.  Man's 
connexion  with  his  Maker  was  broken 
by  the  French  apostles  of  freedom ;  for 
they  declared  there  was  no  God,  in  whom 
to  trust  in  the  g^eat  struggle  for  liber- 
ty. *  Human  immortality,'  says  Chan- 
ning,  '  that  truth  which  is  the  seed  of 
all  greatness,  they  derided.  To  their 
philosophy  man  was  a  creaturei  of  chance, 
a  compound  of  matter,  a  worm  soon  to 
rot  and  perish  for  ever.  France  failed 
in  her  attempts  for  freedom,  through 
the  want  of  that  moral  preparation  for 
liberty,  without  which  the  blessing  can- 
not be  secured.  Liberty  was  tainted  by 
their  touch,  polluted  by  their  breath; 
and  yet  we  trusted  it  was  to  rise  in 
health  and  glory  from  their  embrace.' 
In  the  exact  sciences  alone,  dependent 
upon  intellect  only,  the  native  dignity 
of  the  human  mind  was  asserted ;  and 
the  names  of  D'Alembert,  La  Grange,* 
and  La  Place,  will  remain  to  the  end  of 
the  world  among  those  who,  in  the  lof- 
tiest subjects  of  enquiry,  have  extended 
and  enlarged  the  boundaries  of  know- 
ledge. 

"  But  more  ammating  times  were  ap- 
proaching fast :  corruption  had  produced 
its  inevitable  fruits ;  and  adversity,  with 
its  renovating  influence,  was  about  to 
pass  over  the  moral  world.  The  Revo- 
lution came  with  its  disasters  and  its 
passions ;  its  overthrow  of  thrones  and 
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destrnotion  of  altars;  its  woes,  Us 
blood,  and  its  su£Pering.  In  the  general 
deluge  thus  suddenly  falling  on  a  sinful 
world,  the  mass  of  mankind  in  all  ranks 
still  clung  to  their  former  vices.  They 
were,  as  of  old,  marrying  and  giving  in 
marriage  when  the  waters  burst  upon 
them.  But  the  ark  of  salvation  had 
been  prepared  by  more  than  mortal 
hands.  The  handwriting  on  the  wall 
was  perceived  by  the  gifted  few  to  whom 
Providence  had  unlocked  the  fountains 
of  original  thought ;  and  in  the  highest 
class  of  intellect  was  soon  to  be  discern- 
ed the  elevating  influence  of  trial  and 
suffering  on  the  human  mind.*' 

We  are  glad  to  find  the  historian 
pausing  on  his  way  to  more  showy 
and  tumultuous  themes,  to  do  honour, 
which  was  but  to  do  justice,  to  the  me- 
mory of  George  the  Third.  The  fac- 
tion which  that  honest  and  high- 
principled  monarch  excluded  from  the 
means  of  public  mischief  during  his 
reign,  have  taken  the  base  revenge  of 
calumny  since  his  decease ;  and  it  is 
only  the  duty  of  history,  which  will 
live  when  pamphleteering  bitterness, 
and  the  hedge-tiring  hostility  of  re- 
views, are  sunk  in  contemptuous  obli- 
vion, to  pay  the  national  tribute  to  the 
most  English  sovereign  that  over  sat 
upon  the  throne. 

*'  No  monarch  was  ever  better  adapted 
for  the  arduous  and  momentous  duty  to 
which  he  was  called,  or  possessed  quali- 
ties more  peculiarly  fitted  for  the  diffi- 
culties with  which,  during  his  long 
reign,  he  had  to  contend.  Born  and  bred 
in  £ngland,  he  gloried,  as  he  himself 
said,  in  the  name  of  Briton.  Educated 
in  the  principles  of  the  Protestant  reli- 
gion, he  looked  to  their  maintenance  not 
only  as  his  first  duty,  but  as  the  only 
safeguard  of  his  throne.  Simple  in  his 
habits,  moderate  in  his  desires,  unosten- 
tatious in  his  tastes,  he  preferred,  amidst 
the  seductions  of  a  palace,  the  purity 
and  virtues  of  domestic  life.  His  edu- 
cation ha<l  been  neglected — his  informa- 
tion was  not  extensive  j  but  he  posses- 
sed, in  a  very  high  degree,  that  native 
sagacity  and  just  discrimination,  for  the 
want  of  which  no  intellectual  cultivation 
can  afford  any  compensation,  and  which 
are  so  often  found  more  than  adequate 
to  supply  the  place  of  the  most  brilliant 
and  even  soUd  acquisitions.  He  inherit- 
ed from  his  father  the  hereditary  cour- 
age and  firnmess  of  his  race.  On  re- 
peated occasions,  when  his  liffe  was 
•attempted,  he  evinced  a  rare  and  perso- 
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nal  intrepidity ;  and  when  he  proposed, 
during  the  dreadful  riots  of  1780,  to  ride 
at  the  head  of  his  guards  into  the  midst 
of  the  fires  of  his  capital,  he  did  no 
more  than  what  his  simple  heart  told 
him  was  his  duty,  but  what,  neverthe- 
less, bespoke  the  monarch  fitted  to 
quench  the  conflagration  of  Europe. 
Though  quick  in  conversation,  as  kings 
generally  are,  he  could  not  be  said  to 
have  an  acute  mind ;  and  yet  the  native 
strength  of  his  intellect  enabled  him  to 
detect  at  once  any  sophistry  which  in- 
terfered withthe  just  sense  he  always 
entertained  of  his  public  or  religious 
duties.  When  Mr  Dundas,  in  the  course 
of  conversation  on  the  Catholic  claims, 
previous  to  Mr  Pitt's  retirement  on  that 
ground  in  18U0,  urged  the  often  repeat- 
ed argument,  that  the  Coronation  oath 
was  taken  by  him  only  in  relation  to  his 
executive  duties,  he  at  once  replied, 
*  Come,  come,  Mr  Dundas,  let  us  have 

none  of  your  Scotch  metaphysics* 

•  •  •      '       « 

The  firmness  which  he  exhibited  on  oc- 
casion of  the  run  upon  the  Bank  and  the 
mutiny  of  the  Nore,  in  1 797,  brought 
the  nation  safely  through  the  most  dan- 
gerous crisis  of  recent  times.  His  in- 
flexible determination,  in  1807,  to  ad- 
mit no  compromise  with  the  Catholics 
regarding  the  Coronation  oath,  averted 
for  twenty  years  that  loosening  of  the 
constitution  in  Church  and  State,  under 
which  the  nation  has  since  so  grievously 
laboured.  When  resisting,  almost  alone, 
Mr  Fox*s  India  bill  in  1783,  he  express- 
ed his  determination  rather  to  resign 
his  crown,  and  retire  to  Hanover,  than 
permit  it  to  become  a  law ;  and  the  result 
has  proved  both  that  he  had  correctly 
scanned  on  that  occasion  the  feelings  of 
the  English  people,  and  rightly  appre- 
ciated the  probable  effect  of  the  pro- 
posed measure  on  our  eastern  empire, 
and  the  balance  of  the  constitution  in 
this  country. 

•  •  •  ♦ 

His  determination  to  admit  no  accom- 
modation with  the  American  insurgents, 
prolonged  that  unhappy  contest  for  years 
after  even  his  own  ministers  had  become 
aware  that  it  was  hopeless;  yet  even 
such  a  resolution  had  something  mag- 
nanimous in  its  character.  It  is  now 
well  known,  that,  but  for  the  incapa- 
city  of  the  generals  in  command  of  his 
armies,  his  firmness  would  have  been  re- 
warded with  success ;  and  all  must  admit, 
that  his  first  words  to  the  American 
minister  who  came  to  his  court  after  the 
peace, — *  I  was  the  last  man  in  my  do- 
minions to  acknowledge  your  indepen- 
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denoe;  but  I  will  be  the  first  tosupporl 
it,  now  that  it  has  been  granted,' — 
were  worthy  of  the  sovereign  of  a  great 
empire,  whose  moral  resolution  misfor- 
tune could  not  subdue,  and  whose  sense 
of  honour  prosperity  could  not  weaken. 
**  Selecting,  out  of  the  innumerable 
arts  which  flourished  in  his  dominions, 
that  on  which  all  others  were  dependent, 
he  concentrated  the  rays  of  royal  favour 
on  the  simple  labours  of  the  husband- 
man. Equalling  Henry  IV.  in  the  bene- 
volence of  his  wish,  and  outstripping 
both  him  and  his  own  age  in  the  justice 
of  his  discrimination,  he  said  he  hoped  to 
live  to  see  the  day,  not  when  all  hb  sub- 
jects could  merely  read,  but  *  when 
every  man  in  his  dominions  should  have 
hii  Bible  in  his  pocket.'  " 

lo  his  remarks  on  the  situation  of 
public  affairs  under  the  Regency,  aud 
especially  on  the  death  of  the  lamented 
Mr  Percevalt  the  historian  presses  with 
equal  force  and  feeling  on  the  perils 
of  the  contingency  from  which  Eng- 
land and  Europe  just  then  escaped. 
The  calamitous  period  of  the  war  was 
passing  away  ;  but,  if  the  dreaded  con- 
tingency had  been  realized,  the  true 
calamity  would  only  then  have  been 
beginning.  The  Whigs  were  in  ne- 
gotiation with  the  Regent  ;  nothing 
but  a  petty  dispute  about  three  officers 
of  the  Household  impeded  their  pos- 
session of  power.  If  they  had  been 
Ministers  of  England,  they  were 
pledged  instantly  to  have  changed  the 
policy  of  England,  to  have  reversed 
all  the  measures  of  defiance  and  de- 
fence by  which  England  had  hitherto 
been  kept  in  safety,  and  the  result 
must  have  been  the  secure  supremacy 
of  Napoleon,  and  the  inevitable  ruin 
of  the  British  cause.  The  peril  came 
so  close  to  the  point  that  the  escape 
was  scarcely  less  than  providential. 

**  The  negotiation  with  the  Whigs 
was  broken  off  on  the  6th  June.  On  the 
13th  of  the  same  month,  Wellington 
crossed  the  Portuguese  frontier,  and 
commenced  the  campaign  of  Salamanca ; 
while,  on  the  23<1,  Napoleon  passed  the 
Nicmen,  aud  threw  his  crown  and  his 
life  on  the  precarious  issue  of  a  Russian 
invasion.  The  expulsion  of  the  French 
from  the  Peninsula,  the  catastrophe  of 
Moscow,  the  resurrection  of  Europe, 
were  on  the  eve  of  commencing,  when 
the  continued  fidelity  of  England  to  the 
(sause  of  freedom  hung  on  the  doubtful 
balance  of  household  appointments. 

**  If  a  change  of  Ministry  had  taken 
place  at  that  time,  the  destinies  of  the 


world  would  probably  have'  been  chan- 
ged. The  Whigs,  fettered  by  their  oon- 
tinued  protestations  against  the  war, 
oeuld  not,  with  any  regard  to  consistency, 
have  prosecuted  it  with  vigour.     Their 
unvarying  prophecies  of  disaster  from 
the  Peninsular  contest,  would  have  para- 
lysed all  the  national  efforts  in  support 
of  Wellington ;  their  continued  decla- 
mations on  the  necessity  of  peace,  would 
have  led  them  to  embrace  the  first  op* 
portunity  of  coming  to  an  accommoda- 
tion with  Napoleon.     Alexander,  mind, 
fill  of  their  refusal  of  succour  after  the 
battle  of  Eylau,  would  have  been  shaken 
in  his  resolution  after  the  battle  of  Bo- 
rodino.    Sweden,  unsupported  by  Eng- 
lish subsidies,  would  not  have  ventured 
to   swerve  from  the   French  alliance. 
The  occupation  of  Moscow  would  hava 
led  to  a  submission  destructive  of  the 
liberties  of  Europe  j  or  the  retreat,  un- 
threatened,  from  the  north,  would  have 
been  spared  half  its  horrors ;  at  latest, 
peace  would  have  been  concluded  with 
the  French  Emperor  at  Prague.     Wel- 
lington would  have  been  withdrawn  with 
barren  laurels  from  the  Peninsula,  Eu- 
rope yet  groaning  under  the  yoke  of 
military  power,  and  the  dynasty  of  Na« 
poleon  still  upon  the  throne.     In  con« 
templating  the  intimate  connexion   of 
such  marvellous  results  with  the  appa- 
rently trivial  question  of  household  ap- 
pointments in  the  royal  palace  of  Great 
Britain,  the  reflecting  observer,  accord- 
ing to  the  temper  of  his  mind,  will  in- 
dulge in  the  vein  of  pleasantry  or  the 
sentiment  of  thankfulness.     The  disci- 
ples of  Voltaire,  recollecting  how  a  simi- 
lar court  intrigue  arrested  the  course  of 
Marlborough's  victories  in  one  age,  and 
prolonged  the  popular    rule  in   Great 
Britain  in  another,  will  inveigh  against 
the  subjection  of  human  affairs  to  the 
direction  of  chance,  the  caprice  of  sove- 
reigns, or  the  arts  of  courtiers;  while 
the    Christian    philosopher,  impressed 
with  the  direction  of  all  earthly  things 
by  an  Almighty  hand,will  discern  in  these 
apparently  trivial  events  the  unobserved 
springs  of  Supreme  intelligence;  and 
conclude,  that  as  much  as  royal  partial- 
ities may  be  the  unconscious  instruments 
of  reward  to  an  upright  and  strenuous^ 
they  may  be  the  ministers  of  retribution 
to  a  selfish  and  corrupted  age.'' 

But  what  were  the  men,  and  what 
must  be  the  faction,  whose  principles 
were  thus  equivalent  to  the  subversion 
of  the  national  sucoess,  and  wboaa 
power  would  have  been  equivalent  to 
the  inevitable  triumph  of  the  enemies 
of  the   country?     These  were  th« 
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Whigs,  the  remnant  of  the  Foxites  in 
that  day ;  but,  if  the  remnant  of  a  fac- 
tiouy  degraded  from  even  the  hoUow 
patriotism  to  the  avowed  and  unques- 
tioned bitterness  of  Lord  Grey»  could 
then  have  endangered  the  empire, 
what  must  be  its  peril  under  the  rem- 
nant of  the  Grey  faction— divested  of 
the  small  portion  of  dignity,  manli- 
ness, and  firmness  possessed  by  it  in 
either  of  its  original  forms,  and  now 
as  signally  destitute  of  political  abi- 
lity as  either  of  its  predecessors  was  of 
constitutional  principle  ?  We  have 
seen  Whiggism  in  the  worst  form  in 
which  it  has  yet  stood  before  the  coun« 
try :  allying  itself  with  every  popular 
passion  for  the  sake  of  popular  sup- 
port; submitting  to  be  the  slave 
of  Popery  for  the  emoluments  of 
ofllce ;  exercising  power  without  dig- 
nity ;  living  in  favouritbm,  and  taking 
refuge  from  the  national  rejection 
among  the  women  of  the  bedcham- 
ber. 

Mr  Alison  agreeably  varies  his  nar- 
rative by  sketches  of  the  chiefcharac- 
ters  of  the  period.  Among  these  is 
the  late  Sir  Samuel  Romilly  ;  and  the 
especial  ground  of  bis  fame  is  stated 
to  be  his  exottions,  as  a  lawyer,  in 
humanizing  the  course  of  law.  We 
have  great  respect  for  Mr  Alisou's  im- 

gartiality,  and  we  fully  admit  that  an 
btorian  ought  to  speak  with  reserve 
of  all  public  men :  yet  Sir  Samuel  Ro- 
milly was  a  Whig ;  and  with  us  that 
simple  fact  sufficiently  explains  the 
unsubstantial  nature  of  his  reforms, 
and  their  feeble  motives,  and  their 
utter  failure.  Every  Whig  enters  on 
public  life  with  professions  of  bound- 
less liberality.  All  is  virtue  in  his 
projects,  and  all  is  to  be  change  in  his 
progress.  No  matter  what  the  subject, 
the  Whig  enlists  himself  at  once  on 
the  side  of  change.  Nothing  is  so 
high-sounding  as  harangues  against  all 
restraint,  and  nothing  is  so  cheap  as 
pledges  which  cost  nothing  but  a  ha- 
rangue. 

The  Slave-Trade,  the  Criminal 
Law,  and  the  Restrictions  on  Popery, 
«-the  professional  patriotism  of  every 
Whig  aspirant  aaopted  them  all ; 
and,  if  they  had  been  ten  times 
the  number,  would  have  adopted  the 
wholo  at  once.  They  were  tne  stock 
questions  of  party,  the  stamped  badge 
of  political  beggary,  tho  vocabulary  of 
imposture.  Tho  Whigs  at  length  suc- 
ceeded in  carrying  them.  The  ears  of 
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a  country  grow  weary  of  any  din  when 
it  b  rung  in  them  for  twenty  years 
together.  The  legblature  was  tired 
out — the  folly  of  concession  had  its 
way — and  every  one  of  the  measures 
b  now  discovered  to  have  been  as  ab- 
surdly executed  as  it  was  hypocriti- 
cally conceived  ;  and,  instead  of  abating, 
to  have  desperately  increased  the  evil 
in  question,  or  hazarded  the  safety  of 
the  nation.  No  man  doubts  the  fitness 
of  putting  an  end  to  the  horrors  of 
the  slave  trade.  But  what  has  been 
the  result  of  the  Whig  operations? 
They  have  swelled  these  horrors  ten- 
fold by  their  rashness,  their  incompe- 
tence; and  in  their  eagerness  to  sacrifice 
all  discretion  to  the  dashing  effect  of 
abolition  by  a  word,  they  have  tripled 
the  trade,  and  doubled  the  misery,  the 
vice,  and  the  loss  of  life. 

Of  the  "atrocious*'  Popish  Bill  of 
1829  we  are  now  tasting  tho  fruits; 
and  they  are  pobon  to  tho  Protestant, 
and  intoxication  to  the  Papbt.  But 
what  has  been  the  result  of  Romilly's 
labours  in  the  criminal  law  ?  Setting 
aside  the  fact,  that  his  personal  efforts 
produced  scarcely  any  effect,  and  that 
whatever  has  been  actually  brought 
into  use  was  the  work  of  those  who 
followed  him  \  is  it  not  true  that 
crimes  have  signally  accumulated? 
that  a  more  atrocious  spirit  has  ex« 
hibited  itself  among  the  people  ?  that 
stabbing  has  become  common  ?  that 
forgery  has  encreased  to  an  extra 
ordinary  degree,  and  that  riot  and 
rebellion  have  become  the  common 
shapes  in  which  popular  discontent 
dbplays  itself? — all  encouraged  by  a 
sense  of  impunity !  We  have  as 
strong  an  aversion  to  cruelty  and 
punishment  as  any  Whig  that  ever 
talked  of  principle,  and  violated  it. 
But  laws  are  made  for  the  protection, 
not  of  villains,  but  of  honest  men ;  and 
it  b  not  the  extinction  of  penalty,  but 
the  extinction  of  crime,  that  should  be 
the  praise  of  a  legislator.  By  the 
Whig  code,  all  discretion  is  taken  out 
of  the  hands  of  the  judge,  with  the 
virtual  effect  of  enabling  the  felon  to 
calculate  the  strong  temptation  against 
the  feeble  punbhment.  On  thb 
principle,  we  every  day  see  murder 
softened  down  to  manslaughter,  and 
assault  to  accident.  The  highest 
penalty,  with  a  few  exceptions,  is 
transportation,  which  is  regarded  only 
as  an  amusing  change  of  scene«-or  a 
brief  confinement  in  a  penitentiary^ 
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where  the  incarceration  is  accepted  as 
a  oleTer  exchange  for  the  labour  of 

grocoring  bread  by  the  sweat  of  the 
row.  Such  are  Whig  reformers: 
always  useless,  because  always  insin* 
cere — always  rash^  because  always 
unprincipled — and  always  pushed  to 
the  verge  of  national  danger^  because 
nothing  is  e|isicr  than  to  be  equally 
loud  and  hollow  in  the  cause  of  a 
pretended  humanity. 

The  chaise  of  severity  in  the  ad- 
minbtration  of  the  law  in  its  present 
state,  is  tolerably  well  answered  by 
the  fact,  that — though  death  was  the 
appointed  penalty  for  the  latter 
number  of  600  different  offences — '<out 
of  1672  persons,  capitally  convicted 
at  the  Old  Bailey  in  the  seven  years 
from  1803  to  1810>  only  one  had  been 
executed."  We  think  that  Sir  Samuel 
Romilly  could  not  have  had  much  to 
complain  of  in  the  cruelty  of  this 
administration  of  the  law ;  and  the 
habits  of  the  people  would*  undoubt- 
edly, have  resisted  any  unnecessary 
recurrence  to  cruelty,  if  the  judges 
had  been  so  inclined."  Still  the 
*' friends  of  humanity — the  philan- 
thropists par  excellence — the  Whig 
monopolizers  of  all  humane  feeling 
must  chaunt  their  song ;  and  the  very 
men  who  applauded  every  step  of 
France,  when  every  step  was  knee-deep 
in  gore,  and  who  had  no  language 
abject  enough  to  express  their  homage 
to  the  bloodiest  tyrant  that  even  France 
ever  saw,  were  all  thrown  in  attitudes 
of  tragic  agony  at  the  whipping  of  a 
felon  ioT  housebreaking,  or  the  nang- 
ing  of  a  ruffian  for  a  forgery  that 
broke  the  fortunes  and  hearts  of  an 
honest  family.  Mr  Alison  justly 
observes,  that  with  the  diminution  of 
its  sanguinary  enactments,  the  English 
criminal  law  has  felt  the  difficulty  of 
secondary  penalties.  The  multitude 
of  the  convicts  who  require  transport- 
ation  has  caused  the  evils  and  suffer- 
ings of  the  penal  settlements  to  in- 
crease in  an  alarming  degree;  the 
flood  of  juvenile  delinquency  is  pro- 
ducing similar  alarms  at  home.  And 
we  are  to  remember  that  all  this  in- 
crease is  in  the  teeth  of  the  most 
powerful  exertions  to  give  a  moral 
education  to  the  people,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  a  highly  improved  police, 
and,  what  is  of  very  high  considera- 
tion, in  a  period  when  a  tone  of  virtue 
and  piety  among  the  leading  ranks  of 
the  country  b  more  general  than  at 


any  other  time  since  the  Reformation. 
Yet  crime  has  remarkably  accumu- 
lated. And  what  other  source  can  be 
discovered  but  the  Whig  encroach- 
ments on  the  ancient  code  ?  We  say 
this  in  illustration  of  our  fixed  belief, 
that  no  reform  proceeding  from  Whig-, 
gism  can  be  worth  the  paper  on  which 
it  is  written ;  that,  with  the  Whig, 
humanity  is  a  party  cry,  and  honour 
an  artifice ;  that  his  primary  object  is 
office,  and  that  in  his  progress  he  is 
ready  to  go  all  lengths: — in  one 
word,  that  self  is  every  thing  with 
the  whole  faction ;  and  that  until  the 
faction  is  stript  of  all  power,  as  it 
is  naked  of  all  truth,  the  country  is  in 
perpetual  peril.  Sir  Samuel  Romilly's 
memoirs,  lately  published,  settle  the 
question  of  his  merits.  He  was  a 
successful  lawyer,  and  a  laborious 
partisan,  and  no  more ;  a  boaster  of 
independence,  yet  a  struggler  for 
place ;  an  ostentatious  patriot  who 
effected  nothing  for  his  country ;  and 
an  oratorical  champion  of  the  consti* 
tntion,  clinging  to  the  skirts  of  Fox, 
by  whom  it  was  corrupted,  until  trans- 
ferred  to  the  skirts  of  his  followers,  by 
whom  it  was  overthrown. 

It  IS  no  pleasure  of  ours  to  pursue 
the  mingled  absurdities  and  braveries 
which  constitute  the  '*  public  spirit** 
of  faction ;  but  facts  force  the  consi- 
deration on  us.  And  if  ridicule  could 
disconnect  itself  from  disgust  on  the 
high  questions  of  imperial  safety,  we 
know  nothing  more  ridiculous  than 
the  predictions  of  Whiggism  in  the 
great  war  which  decided  the  fate  of 
Europe.  We  have  but  to  listen  to 
the  ominous  declarations  of  the  whole 

?arty,  and  wonder  at  the  patience  of 
'arliament  in  1810  and  1811.  We 
are  to  remember  also,  that  those  pre- 
dictions were  confidently  made  at  a  time 
when  Wellington  had  proved  the  gal- 
lantry of  the  British  soldiers  in  Spain, 
when  Russia  was  writhing  with  indig- 
nation at  those  chains  which  she  was 
preparing  to  burst,  and  when  the 
wholo  Continent  was  either  bleeding 
with  intolerable  oppression,  or  putting 
up  secret  prayers  for  the  downfaU 
of  European  thraldom.  What  then 
was  the  conduct  of  Uie  faction  ?  We 
find  those  **  highpriests  of  liberty  all 
round  Uie  globe**  heaping  new  incense 
on  the  altar  of  the  despot ;  those 
champions  of  the  negro  joining  in 
the  abject  cry  of  submission  to  the 
great  slave-master  of  Europe  $  those 
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clamonrers  for  popular  resistance  to 
til  legitimate  authority  at  home,  depre* 
eating  all  resiBtance  to  the  universal 
oppressor,  depressing  the  nohle  spirit 
which  bore  the  nation  full  against  the 
fury  of  Franco ;  and,  as  far  as  words 
could  go,  counselling  a  base  surrender, 
to  a  people  whose  only  safety  was  in 
the  determination  to  conquer  or  die. 
This  was  their  recorded  and  undeni- 
able  language  in  the  senate. 

" '  Is  there  any  one  who  in  his  conscience 
believes,  that  even  the  sacrifice  of  the 
whole  British  army  would  secure  the 
d$f  nee  of  Portugal  ?  If  such  a  man  there 
be,  it  may  with  confidence  be  affirmed, 
not  only  that  he  is  unfit  to  be  intrusted 
with  the  government  o{  the  country, 
but  even  incapable  of  transacting  public 
business  in  any  deliberative  assembly. 

"  *  In  a  financial  point  of  view,  the  cau  e 
%f  the  Peninsula  i$  utterly  hopele$g.  Can 
any  man  who  looks  at  our  immense  ex- 
ertions for  the  last  seventeen  years,  as- 
sert that  the  annual  expenditure  of  from 
three  to  four  millions  in  its  defence,  has 
not  been  absolutely  lost  to  Spain,  fruit- 
less to  Portugal,  and  of  no  advantage 
whatever  to  this  country  ?  In  fact,  so 
utterly  hopeless  is  the  cause,  that  no- 
thing short  of  a  divine  miracle  can  ren- 
der  it  effectual  to  its  proposed  object. 
But  there  are  higher  considerations  than 
those  of  mere  finance,  which  call  upon 
ns  instantly  to  abandon  this  sanguinary 
snd  unprofitable  struggle.  The  uttn* 
impossibility  of  defending  Portugal  wilh 
the  British  army,  aided  by  the  Potiu- 
p¥»fe  levies,  is  so  apparmt,  that  it  is  a 
aiockery  of  common  understanding  to 
wigfM  on  the  subject.  Is  there  any  man 
bold  enough  to  assert  that  the  British 
army  in  Portugal,  aided  by  the  native 
force,  maintained  by  our  subsidies,  will 
be  sufiioient  to  resist  an  attack  ?  What 
reliance  can  be  placed  on  this  subsidiary 
force,  unpractised  in  the  operations  of 
war,  and 'Wholly  ignorant  of  military 
discipline,  except  what  they  may  pick  up 
from  their  British  oflicers  ?  That  Por- 
tugal can  be  defended  by  such  a  force. 
Is  a  thing  absolutely  impossible  :  if  our 
troops  do  not  take  refuge  in  their  ships, 
before  six  months  is  over,  not  a  British 
soldier  will  remain  in  the  Peninsula  ex- 
cept as  a  prisoner  of  war,* " 

«        •        *        *        * 

These  oracles  next  decide  on  the  fate 
of  the  Portuguese  army.  They  are 
obaff  before  the  wind  of  Whig  wisdom. 

" '  The  Portuguese  levies,  upon  whom 
wb  mndk  reiiuice  is  placed,  might  hi 
Um^  peitepfe^  lieri»ftw  become  good 


soldiers,  and  be  capable  of  acting  with 
regular  troops.  But  when  the  corrup- 
tion, weakness,  and  imbecility  of  the 
Government  are  taken  into  view,  every 
one  must  be  convinced  of  the  total  im- 
possibility  of  obtaining  any  native  force 
capable  of  active  co-oi>€ration  with  the 
British  army.  What  assistance  have  we 
ever  obtained  from  the  Spanish  armies, 
notwithstanding  the  high-sounding  pro- 
mises with  which  they  have  deluded 
the  English  troops  into  their  territories  ? 
To  expect  any  thing  better  from  the 
Portuguese,  is  to  put  all  experience  at 
defiance.  They  may  be  useful  as  light 
troops,  but  cannot  act  with  regular  sol- 
diers. Portugal,  instead  of  being  de- 
fensible from  its  mountains,  is  perhaps 
the  most  indefensible  country  in  En- 
rope.  The  experience  not  merely  of  the 
last  seventeen  years,  but  of  the  last  few 
months,  has  amply  demonstrated  the 
total  incfiicacy  of  mountain  ranges  as  a 
barrier  against  the  vast  forces  and  bold 
tactics  of  modern  war.  What  defence 
has  the  Sierra  Morena  proved  against 
the  invasion  of  Soult  ?  It  is  not  by  any 
such  defences  that  Portugal  b  to  be 
saved  from  the  fate  which  has  overtaken 
all  the  military  monarchies  of  Europe. 
Disguise  it  as  you  will,  the  real  question 
at  issue  is,  wh  ther  the  army  at  this  mo- 
ment in  Portugal  is  to  be  sacrificaj,  as 
those  under  Sir  John  Moore  and  Lord 
Chatham  have  been ;  and  unless  the  House 
intervenes,  from  a  just  sense  of  its  own 
duty  not  less  than  of  the  national  ho- 
nour, disasters  yet  greater  than  either  of 
these,  and  probably  irreparable,  await 
the  British  empire. 

" '  Our  victories  are  perpetually  held 
up  as  monuments  of  onr  eternal  glory, 
and  Maida,  Corunna,  Vimeira,  and  Ta- 
lavera,  are  everlastingly  referred  to  as 
the  theme  of  undying  congratnlatioa. 
But  what  have  any  of  these  boasted 
triumphs  done  for  the  people  of  the 
country  where  they  were  won,  or  for 
the  general  issue  of  the  war  t  Maida 
handed  over  the  Neapolitans  to  the  ten. 
der  mercies  of  an  irritated  and  cruel 
enemy  ;  Corunna  sacrificed  Moore  only 
to  deliver  over  Gallicia  to  the  Gallic 
armies;  Vimeira  was  immediately  fol- 
lowed by  the  disgraceful  convention  of 
Cintra;  and  Talavera  was  at  best  but 
an  exhibition  of  rash  confidence  and 
victorious  temerity.  Honours  have  been 
conferred  upon  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley, 
for  whom  and  for  his  country  it  would 
have  been  much  more  honourable  if  he 
had  never  changed  his  name.  His  con- 
duct in  Spain  seemed  the  resxdt  of  infct- 
tWMtian.  After  defeating  Soult,  he  re- 
crossed  the  Douro  to  form  a  Junolioh 
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with  Cuesta,  aad  when  that  was  effected 
he  remaiaed  unaccountably  inactive,  till 
Soult  was  so  far  recovered  as  to  be  able 
to  paralyse  all  hb  efforts,  by  descending 
into  his  rear  after  the  battle  of  Talavera; 
and  when  forced  to  retreat,  he  retired  to 
an  unhealthy  province  at  an  unliealthy 
season,  where  he  remained  some  months 
till  his  army  had  lost  a  third  of  its 
amount  from  malaria  fever.  If  these 
are  the  consequences  of  your  triumphs, 
what  may  be  anticipated  from  your  de- 
feats?'" 

This  DOW  sounds  like  the  language 
of  idiots,  but  it  was  not  fatuity.  The 
men  who  used  it  were  as  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  true  state  of  things 
as  the  men  who  refuted  their  argu* 
ments,  exposed  their  absurdities^  and^ 
by  excluding  them  from  all  power, 
rescued  the  honour  of  the  empire. 
Whiggism  knew  perfectly  well,  that 
the  British  troops  had  beaten  every 
enemy  whom  they  encountered  in 
Spain;  that  the  Spanish  population 
abhorred  the  invader,  and  that  the  last 
hope  of  Europe  hung  on  the  war.  At 
the  moment  when  they  were  deriding 
the  allied  strength  in  the  Peninsula, 
they  knew  that  Wellington  had  under 
his  command  a  British  force  of  nearly 
80.000  of  the  finest  troops  in  the 
world  ;  with  35,000  Portuguese,  com- 
manded by  British  officers,  and  grow- 
ing hourly  into  excellent  soldiers. 
Their  common  knowledge  of  the  re- 
•ources  at  home,  told  them,  that 
within  the  compass  of  the  British  is- 
lands, there  were  upwards  of  640,000 
soldiers  in  the  national  pay,  with  a  po> 

gulation  which  but  a  few  years  before 
adfurnished  600,000  volunteers  on4he 
first  threat  of  invasion ;  that  England 
engrossed  the  commerce  of  the  world, 
that  her  domestic  wealth  was  enor- 
mous, and  her  credit  so  powerful  that 
she  had  only  to  speak  the  word,  and 
see  pouring  into  her  treasury  every 
ounce  of  gold  in  the  world.  The 
motives  which  actuated  faction  we  do 
not  condescend  to  develop;  it  is 
enough  for  us  to  remember  and  to 
rejoice,  that  Whiggism  gained  nothing 
by  its  labour  of  prophecy  but  scorn  ; 
that  it  was  thrown  into  deeper  disgrace 
by  every  Increase  of  national  honour ; 
and  that  the  common  feelings  of  the 
natien  not  merely  flung  it  hopelessly 
from  its  height,  but  trampled  on  i^ 
at  every  step  of  its  advance  to  victory. 
The  historian  with  equal  truth  and 
doquence  observes,  tbat  if  opposition 


might  find  a  partial  apology^m  the 
earlier  periods  of  the  war,  in  their 
ignorance,  **  this  only  showed,  that 
they  were  not  gifted  with  the  highest 
political  quality,  that  of  seeing  futurity 
through  the  shadows  of  present 
events."  Yet  their  subsequent  conduct 
showed  that  they  could  not  shelter 
themselves,  even  under  this  broad 
covering  of  the  foolish  or  the  indo« 
lent. 

"  When  the  tide  had  obviously  turned 
— when  success  had  in  a  durable  way 
crowned  the  British  arms,  and  the  waves 
of  Gallic  ambition  had  permanently  re- 
ceded from  the  rocks  of  Torres  Vedras 
— their  conduct  was  of  a  more  reprehen- 
sible cast ;  it  became  the  fit  subject  of 
moral  censurew  With  slow  and  unwill- 
ing  steps  they  receded  from  their  favour- 
ite position,  as  to  the  impossibitity  of 
defending  Portugal :  they  still  heaped 
abuse  upon  Ministers  for  their  conduct 
in  the  contest,  although  it  was  chiefly 
blameable,  in  time  past,  from  having 
been  too  much  framed  on  their  advice ; 
it  was  a  cold  and  reluctant  assent  which 
they  yielded  even  to  the  merits  of  Wel- 
lington himself.  This  insensibility  to 
national  glory,  when  it  interfered  with 
party  ambition — this  jealousy  of  indivi- 
dual  greatness,  when  it  obscured  party 
renown — proved  fatal  to  their  hopes  ef 
accession  to  power  during  the  hfetime  of 
the  generation  which  had  grown  up  to 
manhood .  in  the  revolutionary  war 
Doubtless  it  is  the  highest  effort  of  pa- 
triotic virtue  to  exult  at  successes  which 
are  to  confirm  an  adverse  party  in 
power, — doubtless  no  small  share  of  mag- 
nanimity is  required  to  concede  merit  to 
an  opponent  who  is  withering  the  hopes 
of  individual  elevation  :  but  nations, 
from  men  acting  on  the  great  theatre 
of  the  world,  have  a  right  to  expect  such 
disinterestedness  ;-it  is  the  wisest  course 
in  the  end  even  for  themselves ;  and  ex- 
perience has  proved  that  in  every  age 
really  generous  hearts  are  capable  of 
such  conduct.'' 

It  is  even  now  interesting,  as  a 
record  of  the  resources  wbidi  Eng« 
land  has  in  her  bosom  for  the  day  of 
danger,  to  give  a  slight  recapitulation 
of  the  means  exerted  by  a  country 
which  faction  at  that  moment  declared 
to  have  no  hope  but  in  submission,  to 
be  utterly  exhausted,  and  as  much 
sunk  in  spirit  as  undone  in  finance. 
The  parliament  of  this  bankrupt  na- 
tion voted  the  following  astonishing 
amount  in  men  and  mcmey  for  the 
year  1811;-* 
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«  No  less  than  L.19,640,000  was  voted 
for  the  nary,  and  L.23,869,000  for  the 
army,  besides  L.4,555,000  for  the  ord- 
nance, and  L.2,700,000  for  the  support 
of  the  Portuguese  forces.  The  per- 
manent taxes  amounted  to  L.38,232,000, 
and  the  war  yielded  above  L.25,000,000, 
and  the  loan  was  L.16,636,000,  including 
L.4,500,000  for  the  service  of  Ireland. 
The  total  Ways  and  Means  raised  on 
account  of  Great  Britain  were 
L.80,600,000,  and  L.10,309,000  on  ac- 
count of  Ireland— in  aU  L.90,909,000. 
This  income,  immense  as  it  was,  fell 
short  of  the  expenditure  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  which  that  year  reached 
L.92,1 94,000.  The  army  numbered 
220,000  soldiers  in  the  regular  forces, 
81,000  militia,  besides  340,000  local 
militia;  and  the  navy  exhibited  107 
ships  of  the  line  in  commission,  besides 
119  frigates.  The  total  vessels  of  war 
belonging  to  the  United  Kingdom  were 
1019,  of  which  no  less  than  240  were  of 
the  line. 

"  The  supplies  voted  for  the  succeeds 
ing  year,  1812,  were  still  greater.  The 
net  produce  of  the  permanent  taxes  in 
that  year  was  nolessthan  L.40,000,000,  of 
the  war  L.26,000,000,  in  all  L.66,000,000, 
and  L.29,268,000  was  raised  by  loan, 
including  L.4,500,000  for  the  service 
of  Ireland,  and  L.2,500,000  for  that 
of  the  E^t  India  Company,  gimran- 
teed  by  Government.  Eor  the  navy 
L.20,500,000,  for  the  army  L.25,000,000, 
besides  L.4,252,000  for  the  ordnance: 
the  loans  to  Portugal,  Spain,  Sweden, 
Sicily,  and  Russia,  L.5,315,000,  the  in- 
terest  of  the  national  debt  L.23, 124,000 ; 
and  still  no  less  than  L.13,482,000  was 
applied  to  the  sinking  fund.  The  navy, 
during  this  year,  consisted  of  978  sliips 
of  all  sizes,  of  which  236  were  of  the 
line,  and  102  linc-of- battle  ships,  and  131 
frigates  in  commission.  The  army  num- 
bered 227,000  regular  soldiers,  besides 
76,000  regular,  and  335,000  local  mili- 
tia. It  seemed  as  if,  as  the  contest  con- 
tinned  and  the  scale  on  which  it  was 
conducted  was  enlarged,  the  resources 
of  the  empire,  so  far  from  declining, 
widely  expanded." 

In  addition  to  this  palpable  evidence 
of  wilful  disregard  of  the  actual  con- 
ditioti  of  the  public  resources,  it  was 
proved  that  the  population  had  been 
increasing  since  the  beginning  of  the 
century,  at  an  annual  rate  of  thirfocn 
per  cent ;  the  censuses  of  1811  giving 
an  increase  of  a  million  and  a  half 
since  1801  :  a  rate  which  has  since 
gone  on  even  increasing,  and  which, 
notwithstanding  immense  drains  by 
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emigration  and  settlement  on  the 
continent,  now  gives  a  number  for 
Great  Britain  alone,  of  nearly  eighteen 
millions.  Such  was  the  country, 
whose  resources  faction  declared  to  be 
unequal  to  the  sustenance  of  a  war  of 
two  I/ears ;  and  such  the  spirit  of  a 
people  whom  their  miserable  avarice 
and  worthless  avidity  for  place  would 
have  sunk  into  the  vassalage  of  Na- 
poleon. 

We  turn  gladly  to  other  things. 
The  commencement  of  1810  found  the 
French  possession  of  Spain  far  ad- 
vanced ;  a  French  king  in  Madrid, 
the  native  armies  dbsolved,  the  gue- 
rillas worn  out,  the  nation  despairing, 
and  300,000  of  the  finest  troops  of 
France  in  command  of  all  the  cities 
and  fortresses,  with  perhaps  the  single 
exception 'of  Cadiz.  To  fight  the 
battle  of  the  land  there  was  but  one 
army,  Wellington's,  consisting  only 
of  50,000  in  the  field,  and  those  ha- 
rassed by  the  efibrt  to  defend  Portugal 
while  they  watched  over  Spain.  But 
great  as  were  the  services  of  their 
commander,  it  is  cheering  to  find  that 
the  true  source  of  the  British  successes 
was  in  the  Britbh  heart,  and  that 
wherever  the  soldier  of  England  was 
to  be  seen,  he  equally  exhibited  the 
indomitable  character  of  his  country. 
A  single  trait  of  the  defence  of  Cadiz 
oflTers  an  admirable  illustration.  The 
Cortes  had  taken  refuge  in  Cadiz, 
the  last  relic  of  the  government ;  the 
army  under  Albuquerque,  by  a  rapid 
and  fortunate  exertion,  had  anticipated 
the  march  of  the  French,  and  entered 
the  city,  the  last  relic  of  the  native 
army.  The  French  had  been  close 
on  their  steps,  and  had  thrown  up 
batteries.  General  Stewart  was  in- 
stantly dispatched  with  2000  troops 
from  Gibraltar  to  assist  in  the  defence, 
and  his  first  effort  was  judiciously 
directed  to  repelling  her  enemy's  ar- 
tillerists to  a  distance  from  which  their 
fire  should  be  ineffectual.  Nothing 
could  be  more  opportune  than  the 
British  general's  arrival ;  for,  though 
the  brave  inhabitants  were  found,  as 
at  all  times,  ardent  in  the  national 
cause,  and  furious  against  the  French, 
all  was  alarm,  convulsion,  and  con* 
fusion. 

Such  was  the  Ignorance  of  the 
Spanish  engineers  at  this  period,  that, 
while  they  had  abandoned  the  strong* 
holds  of  Matagorda  and  the  Troca« 
dero,  from  which  the  enemy's  shells 
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could  reach  the  ciiyy  they  had  pushed 
thmr  advanced  posts  into  a  situation 
where  an  attack  must  have  oyerwhelm* 
ed  them,  and  in  its  consequences  en« 
dang^ered  the  chief  defences  of  the  Isle 
of  Leon. 

"  The  first  care  of  General  Stewart 
afler  his  arrival  was  to  regain  Fort  Ma- 
tagorda, where  batteries  were  already 
constructing  to  bombard  Cadiz.     This 
important  service  was  successfully  per- 
formed by  Captain  M'Lean,  at  the  head 
of  150  seamen  and  marines.     Its  dis- 
mantled works  were  hastily  restored, 
and  guns  planted  on  the  ramparts,  which 
not  only  silenced  the  field-pieces  of  the 
enemy  directed  against  them,  but  se- 
verely galled  their  advancing  works  on 
the  Trocadero  Point.  The  whole  eflForts 
of  the  French  were  therefore  directed 
to  regain  possession  of  this  fort  on  the 
nuunland;  and  with  such  vigour  were 
operations  conducted,  and  such  resour- 
ces for  a  siege  did  they  find  in  the  arse- 
nal of  Seville,  that,  in  a  few  weeks,  they 
had  fifty  pieces  of  heavy  cannon  placed 
in  battery  against  its  walls:  while  a 
Spanbh  seventy- four  and  armed  flotilla, 
which  had  hitherto  co-operated  in  the 
defence,  were  obliged,  by  a  tempest  of 
red-hot  shot,  to  slip  their  cables  and 
move  across  to  Cadiz.     The  feeble  ram* 
part  soon  gave  way  before  this  tremen- 
dous weight  of  metal ;  but  though  the 
walls  were  ruined, and  the  enemy's  balls 
flew  so  thick  that  a  fiag-staff  bearing  the 
Spanish  colours  was  broken  six  times 
in   an   hour,  and    at  last  they  could 
be  kept  flying  only  by  being  nailed  to 
the  corner  of  the  rampart,  yet  the  heroic 
little  garrison,  with  their  dauntless  com- 
mander.  Captain  M'Lean,  still  main- 
tained their  ground,  and  from  the  midst 
of  the  ruins  kept  up  an  unquenchable 
fire  on  the  besiegers.   For  six-and- thirty 
hours  this  marvellous  resistance  was  pro- 
longed, till  at  length  General  Graham, 
who  hstd  succeeded  to  the  command  of 
the  British  troops  in  the  Isle,  seeing 
that  half  of  the  band  were  killed  or 
wounded,  withdrew  them  in  boats  to  the 
opposite  side,  and  the  bastions,  after  be- 
ing blown  up,  were  abandoned  to  the 

enemy.* 

"  The  brave  reastance  of  this  little 

band  of  heroes  proved  the  salvation  of 
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Cadiz,  and  eventually  exercised  a  ma- 
terial influence  on  that  of  the  civilized 
world.  For  fifly-five  days  they  had  held 
the  post  on  the  enemy's  side,  and  in  the 
midst  of  his  batteries;  and  by  simply 
maintaining  it  they  had  prevented  any 
attack  being  made  in  other  quarters. 
During  this  important  interval  the  panic 
had  subsided  in  Cadiz;  the  British  troops 
had  been  augmented  to  8000  men  by 
reinforcements  from  Lisbon  and  Gib- 
raltar ;  six  millions  of  dollars,  recently 
arrived  from  Mexico,  had  replenished 
the  public  treasury;  heavy  taxes  on 
houses  within,  and  imports  into  Cadiz 
furnished  a  small  permanent  revenue ; 
the  Spanish  g^rison  was  consider- 
ably augmented  by  volunteer  battal- 
ions raised  in  the  city,  and  numerous 
detachments  brought  ^by  sea  from  dif- 
ferent points  on  the  coast ;  the  whole 
ships  of  war  had  been  brought  round 
from  Ferrol ;  and  thirty  thousand  men 
in  arms  within  the  walls,  supported  by  a 
fleet  of  twenty-three  ships  of  the  line, 
of  which  four  were  British,  and  twelve 
frigates,  were  in  a  condition  not  only  to 
defy  any  attack,  but  to  menace  the 
enemy  in  the  lines  which  they  were  con« 
stioicting  round  the  bay.  Victor,  who 
was  at  the  head  of  the  blockading  force, 
had  not  above  20,000  men  under  his 
command,  so  widely  had  the  vast  French 
force  which  burst  into  Andalusia  been 
dispersed  to  compel  obedience  and  levy 
contributions  over  its  widely  extended 
territory.  Despairing,  therefore,  of 
carrying  the  place  by  open  force,  he 
resolved  to  turn  the  siege  into  a  block- 
ade." 

This  is  all  gallantly  told— the  bril- 
liant narrative  of  a  brilliant  incident. 
We  give  another,  though  of  a  more 
painful  nature,  from  the  Catalonian 
war.  The  countries  on  the  eastern 
coast  of  Spain,  in  1811,  had  become 
the  scene  of  campaigns  distinguished 
alike  by  remarkable  adventure  on  the 
part  of  the  native  troops,  and  remark- 
able cruelties  on  that  of  tho  invaders. 
Climate  is  perhaps  the  great  source 
of  national  character,  and  the  Spanbh 
border  of  the  Mediterranean  exhibits 
a  race  moulded  on  the  model  which 
seems  to  shape  all  the  Mediterranean 
nations.     Singular  elasticity  of  frame 


*  "  A  memorable  instance  of  female  heroism  occurred  at  the  siege.  A  sergeant's 
wife  named  Retson  was  in  a  casemate  with  the  wounded  men,  when  a  drummer- 
boy  was  ordered  to  fetch  water  from  the  well  of  the  fort.  On  going  out  the  boy 
faltered  under  the  severity  of  the  fire,  upon  which  she  took  the  vessel  from  him ; 
and  although  a  shot  cut  the  bucket-cord  wheh  in  her  hand,  she  braved  the  terrible 
cannonade,  and  brought  the  water  in  safety  to  the  wounded  men. — Nafieb,  iii, 
181;  and  Sketch  of  a  Soldier*s  Life  in  Ireland,  72,*' 
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with  singular  fondneis  lor  eiyojment ; 
deganee  of  taite  eombined  with  vio- 
lance  of  passion  ;  a  feeling  of  luxury 
approaching  to  the  sensual^  and  an 
elevation  of  spirit  approaching  to  the 
sublime.  The  Itidian,  the  Greek, 
and  the  eastern  Spaniard  form  a  sepa- 
rate, and,  if  the  vices  of  their  goTem- 
ments  would  permit,  a  splendid  class 
of  mankind.  Even  the  barbarism  of 
Africa  softens  as  it  touches  the  waters 
of  that  loveliest  of  all  seas,  and  the 
Moor  has  the  love  of  romance,  the 
faculty  of  song,  and  the  delight  in  or- 
nament which  distinguish  the  dwellers 
on  its  shores.  The  Mediterranean  is 
the  fount  of  cool  waters  in  the  fiery 
centre  of  Europe,  tempering  the  glow 
of  the  sky,  and  not  more  refreshing 
the  soil  than  softening  the  native 
fervours  of  the  people.  That  there  is 
•till  moch  to  be  done  is  beyond  ques- 
tion ;  and  ages  of  tranquil  government 
may  be  required  before  the  settlement 
of  the  volcaiiio  and  angry  vividness  of 
the  public  mind  into  tranquil  vigour. 
But  the  characteristics  are  still  pro> 
minent;  even  the  physical  influence 
of  the  fresh  breeze  and  the  sky-co* 
loured  surge  may  soften  the  spirit  that 
it  cannot  subdue,  and  have  a  powerful 
share  in  converting  those 

'^  Souls  made  of  fire,  and  children  of  the 
son, 

into  the  inventors  of  all  that  consti- 
tutes the  elegance  of  life,  and  masters 
of  all  the  arts  which  captivate  and 
cheer  society ;  yet  to  take  a  greater 
part  in  the  coming  of  happier  and 
purer  times,  and  realize  their  early  and 
broken  promise  to  be  the  statesmen,  the 
heroes,  and  perhaps  the  saints  of  a 
reviving  world. 

Catalonia,  the  finest  of  those  eastern 
provinces,  had  been  among  the  first 
invaded;  but  the  year  1811  saw  the 
attention  of  the  French  government 
for  the  first  time  strongly  turned  to  its 
conquest.  A  vast  force  under  Marshal 
Macdonald  and  Sucbet  was  thrown 
across  its  frontier,  and  the  truggles 
began  with  appalling  violence. 

"  Macdonald  was  engaged  during 
these  operations  in  northern  Cataloma 
in  an  enterprise  which  has  left  an  en- 
during stain  on  his  memory.  After  the 
departure  of  Sucbet  for  Saragossa, 
consequent  on  the  fall  of  Tortosa,  the 
marshal  had  set  out  fhmi  Lerida  for 
BareelMia,  not  by  the  direct  road  of 
Ignalada,  which  was  occupied  in  fbroe 


by  Sarsfield,  but  by  the  circuitous  route 
of  Manresa.  Sarsfield,  apprised  of  his 
intention,  lay  in  the  rocky  heights  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Mont  Serat  to  assail 
him  in  the  march.  The  Italians,  who 
formed  the  head  of  the  column,  encoun- 
tered a  severe  opposition  at  the  bridge 
of  Manresa,  which  was  strongly  barri- 
caded; but  having  forced  their  way 
through,  they,  with  wanton  barbarity, 
set  fire  to  the  town,  though  it  bad  made 
no  resistance  and  was  almost  entirely 
deserted  by  its  inhabitants,  and  even 
tore  the  wounded  Spaniards  from  the 
hospital.  The  flames  spreading  with 
frightful  rapidity,  soon  reduced  700 
houses  to  ashes,  among  which  were  two 
orphan  hospitals,  and  several  other  noble 
establishments  both  of  industry  and  be- 
neficence. Macdonald,  who  witnessed  the 
conflagration  from  the  heights  of  Culla, 
at  a  short  distance,  made  no  attempt  to 
extinguish  the  flames ;  but,  resuming 
his  march  on  the  following  morning,  left 
the  smoking  ruins  to  attest  where  a 
French  marshal*s  army  had  passed  the 
night.  But  the  wanton  act  of  barbarity 
was  quickly  and  condignly  avenged. 
The  inhabitants  of  all  the  neighbouring 
hills,  struck  by  the  prodigious  light 
which,  through  the  whole  night,  illumi- 
nated  the  heavens,  hastened  at  daybreak 
to  the  scene  of  devastation,  and,  wrought 
up  to  the  highest  pitch  by  the  sight  of 
the  burning  dwellings,  fell  with  irresist- 
ible ftiry  on  the  French  rearguard  as  it 
was  defiling  out  of  the  town,  while  Sars- 
field himself  assailed  the  long  column 
of  march  in  flank,  when  scattered  over 
several  leagues  of  woody  and  rocky 
defiles,  and  before  Macdonald  reached 
Barcelona  he  had  sustained  a  loss  of  1000 
men.  The  hideous  cruelty  of  this  con- 
flagration excited  the  utmost  indigna- 
tion, not  only  in  Catalonia,  but  through- 
out the  whole  of  Spain.  The  war  as- 
sumed a  character  of  vengeful  atrocity, 
hitherto  unequalled  even  in  that  sea  of 
blood ;  and  the  Spanish  generals,  justly 
indignant  at  such  a  wanton  violation 
alike  of  the  usages  of  war,  and  the  con- 
vention hitherto  observed  in  Catalonia, 
issued  a  proclamation  directing  no  quar- 
ter to  be  given  to  the  French  troops  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  any  town  which 
should  be  delivered  over  to  the  flames.*' 
One  of  the  peculiar  sources  of  our 
interest  in  these  annals,  is  their  con- 
stant reference  to  principles  above 
roan.  The  almost  universal  fault  of 
civil  history  is  its  utter  forgetfalness 
of  the  mighty  band  that  controls  all. 
There  can  be  no  more  injurious  error, 
even  if  historic  efiect  were  the  elily 
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purpose  of  the  writer.  It  degrndes 
history  into  a  mere  phantasmag^oriay  a 
giddj  and  irregular  display  of  events^ 
following^  each  other  without  a  pur* 
pose,  amusing  us  by  their  yarious  co- 
lourings, or  eccentric  novelty,  but,  af- 
ter all,  only  the  amusement  of  children, 
History  ought  to  have  nobler  aims, 
and  true  history  has  a  nobler  nature. 
It  is  an  attempt  to  light  up  the  wind- 
ing  and  intricate  course  of  human 
things  by  an  illumination  from  a  fount 
of  lustre  alike  permanent  and  pure ; 
no  fantastic  plan  of  human  invention, 
but  a  splendour  which  we  know  to 
exist,  to  be  perpetually  radiating  upon 
earth,  and,  whether  visible  or  invisi* 
ble,  to  be  the  true  sustaining  influence 
of  the  whole  vitality  of  the  world. 
We  are  fully  aware  that  the  pur- 
suit of  this  principle  may  be  urged 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  human 
uoderstandinpT — that  fanaticism  may 
exaggerate  and  superstition  appal — 
that  a  wise  man  will  be  cautious  of 
mlstakiog  the  dream  for  the  reality, 
and  a  religious  man  will  approach 
with  awe  the  spot  where  the  vioible 
presence  is  revealed.  But,  like  the 
prophet  of  the  desert,  the  Christian 
philosopher  will  not  the  less  reverence 
the  light  which  the  Deity  inhabits 
before  his  gaze,  because  he  b  com- 
manded to  put  off  his  shoes,  and  do 
homage  to  the  holiness  of  the  ground. 
Nothing,  too,  can  be  more  import- 
ant to  sustain  t)ie  energies  of  a  great 
people,  nor  to  encourage  them  in  fight- 
ing the  battle  of  principle,  if  evil 
times  should  come  once  more,  than  the 
recollection  that  their  past  triumphs 
were  not  matters  of  Chance.  To  have 
had  Providence  for  our  protector,  is 
to  have  obtained  an  honour  superior 
to  all  that  is  named  among  men,  and, 
not  less,  obtained  a  security  of  success 
for  all  the  future,  while  we  retain  the 
same  principles.  That  the  band  of 
Providence  guided  England  through 
the  war  of  the  French  Revolution, 
wc  think,  is  as  capable  of  proof,  as 
that  it  gtdded  the  Israelites  into  the 
possession  of  the  Promised  Land. 
The  delays  and  disappointments,  the 
slowness  of  Enrope,  and  the  tardiness 
of  British  victory,  disheartening  as 
they  were  at  the  period,  are  now  seen 
to  have  been  essential  to  the  ripeniag 
of  that  high  and  consummate  cata- 
strophe which  was  at  once  to  vindicate 
Divine  justice,  and  to  liberate  insulted 
hmnaa  nature.     Even  in  the  Peniii- 
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fiula,  if  either  the  Spanish  armies  had 
repulsed  the  French  across  the  fron- 
tier in  the  first  campaign,  or  Welling- 
ton had  been  pUced  at  the  head  of  a 
force  corresponding  to  the  strength  of 
England  and  the  importance  of  the 
contest,  Napoleon  mlrht  have  been 
master  of  Europe  at  this  hour.  We 
can  now  see,  that  it  was  the  alterna- 
tion of  success  and  failure  which  at 
once  tempted  him  to  continue  the  Pen- 
insular war,  and  England  to  perse- 
vere in  the  struggle.  Sudden  and 
total  defeat  in  Spain  would  have 
made  Napoleon  shrink  from  a  war 
which  tempted  him  to  an  hourly 
waste  of  strength,  encouraged  the 
latent  hostility  of  the  continent,  en- 
feebled the  renown  of  his  soldiery,  and, 
when  the  moment  of  continental  out- 
break came,  divided  his  gigantic  host, 
and  left  him  to  pace  the  walk  of  the 
civilized  world,  with  a  thousand  miles 
between  the  wings  of  his  army.  He 
himself  felt  that  there  his  ruin  lay. 
At  St  Helena,  he  spoke  of  it  as  '<  bis 
ulcer,*'  the  decay  that  tapped  his 
throne,  the  cloud  that  hung  upon  his 
star.  His  sagachy  had  long  before 
seen  it  to  be  his  especial  peril ;  but  he 
was  unable  to  resist  its  temptation 
until  it  fell  upon  him  as  his  fate.  If 
there  be  a  due  indulgence  to  the  sense 
of  justice  in  the  pangs  of  ambition,  it 
probably  could  have  no  keener  feast 
than  in  many  a  night,  when  Napoleon, 
in  the  midst  of  sycophancies,  and  after 
a  levee  of  kings,  at  the  Tuilieries, 
spent  the  hours  till  dawn  over  a  map 
of  the  Peninsula. 

On  this  subject  we  entirely  coincide 
with  Mr  Alison's  striking  and  forcible 
conclusions.  After  describing  the 
conquest  of  Suchet  iu  the  east  of 
Spain,  as  apparently  menacing  the  last 
hopes  of  the  Spaniiotls,  he  observes,— 

"  So  little  can  even  the  greatest  sa-  ■ 
gacity  or  the  strongest  intellect  foresee 
the  ultimate  results  of  human  actions, 
and  so  strangely  does  Providence  work 
out  its  mysterious  designs  by  the  inter- 
vention of  free  agents,  and  the  passions 
often  of  a  diametrically  opposite  ten- 
dency of  mankind,  that  if  there  are  any 
circumstances  more  than  others  to  which 
the  immediate  catastrophe  which  occa- 
sioned the  fall  of  Napoleon  is  to  be 
ascribed,  it  is  the  nnbroken  triumphs  of 
Suchet  in  the  east,  and  the  strenuous 
efforts  of  the  English  Oiq)06ition  to 
magnify  the  dangers,  and  underrate  the 
powers  of 'Wellington  in  the  west  of  the 
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Peninsula.  Being  accustomed  to  measure 
the  chances  of  success  in  a  military  con- 
test by  the  achievements  of  the  regular 
troops  employed,  and  an  entire  stranger 
to  the  passions  and  actions  of  parties  in 
a  free  community,  he  not  unreasonably 
concluded,  when  the  last  army  of  Spain 
capitulated  in  Valencia,  and  the  whole 
country,  from  the  Pyrenees  to  Gibraltar, 
had,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  moun- 
tain districts,  submitted  to  his  authority, 
that  the  contest  in  the  Peninsula  was  at 
an  end,  so  far  as  the  Spaniards  were 
concerned;  and  when  he  beheld  the 
party  in  Great  Britain,  who  had  all  along 
denounced  the  war  there  as  utterly  hope- 
less and  irrational  on  the  part  of  this 
country,  and  some  of  whom,  in  their 
zeal  against  its  continuance  and  to  de« 
monstrate  its  absurdity,  had  actually 
corresponded  with  himself,  even  at  the 
cnsb  of  the  contest,  on  the  eve  of  getting 
possession  of  the  reins  of  power  in 
London ;  he  was  naturally  led  to  believe 
that  no  cause  for  disquiet  existed,  in 
consequence  of  the  future  efforts  of 
England  in  Spain.  He  was  thus  tempted 
to  prosecute,  without  hesitation,  his 
preparations  for  the  Russian  war  ;  and, 
before  finbhing  the  conflict  in  the  Pen- 
insula, plunge  into  the  penis  of  the 
Moscow  campaign,  and  the  double  strain 
it  was,  as  he  himself  told  us,  which 
proved  fatal  to  the  empire.  Had  he 
been  less  successful  in  the  east  of  Spiun 
— had  the  English  Opposition  less  stre- 
nuously asserted  the  impolicy  and  hope- 
lessness of  British  resistance  in  the  west, 
he  would  probably  have  cleared  his  rear 
before  engaging  with  a  new  enemy  in 
front.  Neither  could  have  withstood 
his  whole  force  if  directed  against  itself 
alone ;  and  the  concentration  of  all  his 
militi^y  power  against  "Wellington  in 
the  first  instance,  would  have  cldllcd  all 
hopes  of  success  in  Russia,  and  extin<« 
guished,  perhaps  for  ever,  the  hopes  of 
European  freedom.  So  manifestly  does 
Supreme  power  make  the  passions  and 
desires  of  men  the  instruments  by  which 
it  carries  into  effect  its  inscrutable  pur- 
poses, that  the  very  events  which  vice 
most  strenuously  contends  for,  are  made 
the  ultimate  causes  of  its  ruin ;  and  those 
wliich  virtue  had  most  earnestly  depre- 
cated when  they  occurred,  are  afterwards 
found  to  have  been  the  unseen  steps 
which  led  to  its  salvation." 

But  we  have  now  reached  tbo  period 
when  the  delay  was  to  be  turned  into 
rapidity,  and  the  disappoiutmcuttf 
were  to  be  known  no  more.  The 
campaign  of  1811  was  the  true  com- 
menceoient  of  BritLtU  Yictory  in  tbo 


Peninsula.  The  battles  fonght  in 
the  earlier  years  of  the  war  had  ex- 
hibited the  incomparable  qualities  of 
the  British  soldier,  and  given  him  the 
military  confidence  which  belongs  to 
successful  trials  of  strength  ;  but  the 
facility  of  pouring  troops  across  the 
Pyrenees  gave  France  a  singular 
power  of  robbing  British  victory  of  its 
fruits.  The  proudest  triumph  over 
the  French  armies  in  the  field  was 
baffled  by  a  new  influx  of  battalions 
and  squadrons,  and  for  three  years  the 
British  army  stood,  like  the  Spartans 
at  Thermopylae,  fighting  the  multi- 
tudes of  the  invaders, — less  to  gain  final 
victory  than  to  exhibit  the  powers  of 
gallant  resistance  ;  less  to  save  the  de- 
pressed and  divided  nations  than  to 
give  them  time  to  recover  from  their 
alarm,  and  to  show  them  the  use  of 
the  weapons  which  command  human 
glory. 

Independently  of  those  perpetual 
succoursy  the  state  of  the  French  forces 
south  of  the  Pyrenees  was  one  which 
might  have  repellccj  all  hope  of  re- 
sistance. Their  muster-rolls  reckoned 
no  less  than  370,000  men,  of  whom 
40,000  were  cavalry,  and  those  not 
tumultuary  levies,  but  disciplined 
soldiers,  headed  by  the  first  officers  of 
the  age.  A  part  of  those  were  in 
garrison,  but  280,000  were  in  the  field. 
It  is  true,  that  this  force  had  all  Spain 
to  cover.  But  its  masses  were  enor- 
mous. Soult's  army  in  Andalusia 
amounted  to  88,000  men,  of  whonf 
10,000  were  cavalry.  Marmont,  in 
Leon,  had  61,000  men ;  and  Bes^ieres, 
in  the  north,  commanded  102,000, 
with  all  the  deductions  for  detachments 
and  sick :  one  hundred  and  forty  thou* 
sand  men  were  capable  of  being  brought 
against  Wellington.  To  meet  thb 
tremendous  accumulation  of  force,  or- 
ganized too  by  the  first  military  science, 
and  directed  by  a  man  uniting  in 
himself  unlimited  power,  determined 
ambition,  and  genius  almost  without  a 
rival.  Wellington  could  bring  into  the 
field  scarcely  50,000  British  and 
Portuguese.  An  extraordinary  degree 
of  sickness  prevailed  among  the  troops: 
the  hot  season  sent  19,000  Britbhinto 
the  hospital,  and  of  the  30,000  Por- 
tng^ese  in  pay  but  14,000  could  be 
found  on  parade.  That  such  fearful 
disparity  of  force  could  be  even  faced 
by  the  English  generaU  is  among  the 
most  extraordinary  instances  in  the 
recollections  of  soldiership.     Mr  Ali- 
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son  proceeds  to  account  for  it  by  three 
circumstances : — The  central  position 
of  Wellington,  which  gave  him  either 
of  the  French  armies  in  his  fronts 
while  his  rear  rested  on  the  sea  ;— 
The  supplies  furnished  bv  the  Brit* 
ish  ships,  and  the  facility  of  conveying 
them  up  the  country  by  the  rivers 
which  intersected  the  British  canton- 
ments,  while  the  French  supplies  of 
both  provisions  and  ammunition  must 
be  brought  from  a  distance  of  some 
hundred  miles,  and  by  land ; — The 
hatred  of  the  people  inciting  them  to 
Interrupt  the  French  communications, 
from  guerilla  parties  convey  constant 
intelligence  to  the  English,  and  in 
every  possibly  way  embarrass  and 
destroy  the  enemy. 

The  French  system  of  rendering  the 
generals  independent  of  each  other, 
and  of  the  Spanish  king ;  a  system 
which,  while  it  engendered  jealousy 
among  the  leaders  and  their  armies, 
rendered  all  combination  of  plan  diffi* 
cult.  The  marshals  lived  like  sove- 
reigns at  the  head  of  provinces  as  large 
as  kingdoms,  and  each  secretly  re- 
joiced at  the  disasters  of  the  others, 
and  despbed  the  authority  of  Joseph, 
who,  though  neither  a  soldier  nor  a 
statesman,  was,  by  the  mere  relation- 
ship, placed  on  the  mockery  of  a 
throne,  at  tho  head  of  men  who  re- 
garded themselves  as  the  pillars  of  the 
Empire. 

Those  were  palpable  advantages, 
but  they  were  advantages  only  in  de- 
tail, altogether  too  minute  to  meet  the 
tremendous  disparity  of  force,  and  too 
gradual  in  their  operation  to  avert 
the  -rapid  movements  of  that  mighty 
column  of  force  which  Napoleon  was 
directing  from  the  summits  of  the 
Pyrenees.  We  think  that  a  still  more 
powerful  advantage  was  to  be  found 
m  that  public  opinion  of  England 
which  has  always  acted  with  so  deep 
an  impulse  on  the  British  army.  The 
nation  had  made  up  its  mind  to  fight 
out  the  Peninsular  war,  and  nothing 
but  the  most  decisive  defeat  could  have 
influenced  it  to  forgive  a  retreating 
army,  or  a  reluctant  genera).  The 
army  was  brave,  the  general  as  brave 
as  the  army ;  no  defeat  had  been 
su£Fered:  the  French  force  rolled  on  in 
their  sight,  but  rolled  like  the  ocean 
in  sight  of  the  greensward  on  the  shore ; 
a  turn  of  the  swell  might  sweep  it 
over  the  land  which  seemed  so  open 
to  its  career,  but  it  still  rolled  on. 
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Neither  the  British  nation  nor  the 
British  soldier  anticipates  defeat; 
neither  is  to  be  beaten  by  calculation. 
The  French  army  rolled  on  like  the 
surge,  and  tho  English  general  and 
bis  troops  were  not  the  men  to  shrink 
from  a  ruin  which  had  not  yet  come, 
and  which  might  never  come. 

The  war  unexpectedly  degenerated 
into  a  series  of  manoeuvres.  Vast 
French  armies  suddenly  moved  across 
the  Pepinsula,  gathering  like  thunder- 
clouds,  menacing  every  quarter  of  the 
horizon  fora  while,  and  then  as  suddenly 
dissolved,  but  without  the  flash  and  the 
roar.  Wellington  remained  unshaken. 
He  had  two  prizes  in  his  view  which  he 
was  steadily  resolved  on  seizing  ;  the 
great  fortresses  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo  and 
Badajoz.  Nothing  could  exceed  the 
dexterity  which  concealed  his  design, 
except  the  daring,  the  almost  despe« 
rate  intrepidity,  which  finally  accom- 
plished the  achievement.  Among  the 
numerous  minor  aflfairs  which  occurred 
during  this  period,  was  one  gallant  re- 
pulse of  the  enemy's  overwhelming 
cavalry : — 

'<  When  the  French  army  approached 
the  British,  it  was  at  first  uncertain  on 
-which  point  they  would  direct  their  at- 
tack ;  but  after  some  hesitation,  Hon- 
brun,  with  fourteen  battalions  and  thir- 
ty-five squadrons  of  splendid  horsemen, 
crossed  the  Agueda  by  the  bridge  of 
Rodrigo  and  adjacent  fords,  and  pour- 
ing rapidly  along  tho  road,  soon  reached 
the  heights  of  £l  Bodon.  The  British, 
at  thb  point  of  their  position,  were  not 
prepared  for  so  sudden  an  onset  ;  and 
while  Wellington  sent  to  Guinaldo  for 
a  brigade  of  the  4th  division,  Major- 
General  Colvillc,  the  officer  in  command, 
was  directed  to  draw  up  his  little  force, 
consisting  of  the  5th  and  77th  British 
regiments,  and  21st  Portuguese,  with 
eight  Portuguese  g^ns  and  five  squad- 
rons of  Alten's  German  dragoons,  on 
the  summit  of  the  height  which  was  con- 
vex towards  the  enemy,  and  secured  on 
either  flank  by  deep  and  rugged  ravines. 
On  came  Monbrun*s  cuirassiers  like  a 
whirlwind,  in  spite  of  all  the  fire  of  the 
guns  which  tore  their  masses  in  a  fear- 
ful way,  and  dividing  into  two  bodies 
when  they  reached  the  front  of  the  hill, 
rode  up  the  rugged  sides  of  the  ravines 
on  either  side  with  the  utmost  fury,  and 
were  only  checked  by  the  steady  fire  of 
the  g^ns  and  devoted  intrepidity  of  the 
German  horsemen  at  the  summit,  who, 
for  three  mortal  hours,  charged  the 
heads  of  the  squadrons  as  they  ascended^ 
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and  hurled  them  not  \e^  than  twenty 
times,  men  and  horses  rolling  over  each 
other,  back  into  the  hollows.  Monbrun, 
however,  was  resolute.  His  cavalry 
were  numerous  and  daring ;  and  by  re- 
peated charges  and  extreme  gallantry, 
they  at  length  got  a  footing  on  the  top, 
and  captured  two  of  the  guus,  cutting 
down  the  brave  Portuguese  at  their 
pieces ;  but  the  5th  regiment  instantly 
rushed  forward,  though  in  line,  into  the 
midst  of  the  horsemen,  and  retook  the 
guns, which  quickly  renewed  their  fire; 
and  at  the  same  time  the  77th  and  21st 
Portuguese  hurled  the  horsemen  down 
the  steep  on  the  other  side.  But  though 
this  phalanx  of  heroes  thus  made  good 
their  post,  the  advance  of  the  enemy 
rendered  it  no  longer  tenable.  A 
French  division  was  rapidly  approaching 
the  only  road  by  which  they  could  re- 
join the  remainder  of  the  centre  at 
Fuente  Guinaldo ;  and,  despite  all  the 
peril  of  the  movement,  Wellington  or- 
dered them  to  descend  the  hill  and  cross 
the  plain,  six  miles  broad,  to  Fuente 
Guinaldo." 

But  the  hazard  of  this  bravo  defach- 
ment  was  scarcely  more  than  begin- 
ning. A  plain  of  six  miles  was  to  be 
crossed  in  the  face  of  the  mass  of  French 
cavalry.  The  small  force  of  German 
dragoons  was  driven  under  cover  of 
the  infantry,  and  the  5th  and  77th 
regiments  formed  square.  The  French 
charged ;  but  the  heavy  fire  of  the 
square  repulsed  them.  At  length  Pic- 
ton,  always  grallant  and  indefatigable^ 
who,  on  the  first  tidings  of  the  attack* 
had  hastened  forward,  came  up  with 
bis  brigade,  and  the  whole  moved  in 
unbroken  order,  though  constantly  en- 
velopedin  the  enemy *s  horse,  until  they 
reached  the  camp.  A  note  gives  a  trait 
of  the  admirable  conduct  of  this  fa- 
vourite officer: — 

"  '  Picton,  during  this  retreat,  con- 
ducted himself  with  his  accustomed  cool- 
ness. He  remained  on  the  left  flank  of 
the  column,  and  repeatedly  cautioned 
the  different  battaUons  to  mind  the  quar- 
ter ^distance  and  the  telling-off.  *  Your 
safety,*  said  he,  *my  credit,  and  the  ho- 
nour of  the  army  are  at  stake.  All  rests 
with  you  at  this  moment.'  We  had 
reached  to  within  a  mile  of  the  entrench- 
ed camp,  when  Monbrun,  impatient  lest 
we  should  escape  from  his  grasp,  ordered 
his  troopers  to  bring  up  their  loft 
shoulders,  and  incline  towards  our  co- 
lumns. The  movement  was  not  exactly 
bringing  his  squadron  into  Une,  but  it 
^was  the  next  thmg  to  it;  and  at  this  time 
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they  were  within  hcUf-pittol-ihot  of  tu. 
Pioton  took  off  his  hat,  and  holding  it 
over  his  eyes  as  a  shade  from  the  sun, 
looked  sternly  but  anxiously  at  the 
French.  The  clatter  of  the  horses,  and 
the  clanking  of  the  scabbards,  were  so 
g^eat  when  the  right  half  squadron 
moved  up,  that  many  thought  it  was  the 
forerunner  of  a  general  charge,  and 
some  of  the  mounted  officers  called  out, 
*  Had  we  not  better  form  square  ?'  *  No,* 
replieil  Picton,  *  it  is  but  a  ruge  to 
frighten  us,  but  it  woih*t  do,'  And  so  in 
effect  it  proved.  Each  battalion  in  its 
turn  formed  the  rearguard  to  stop  the 
advance  of  the  enemy,  and  having  given 
them  a  volley,  they  fell  back  at  double 
quick  time  behind  the  battalion  formed 
in  their  rear.' — Reminiscences  of  a  Sub' 
ahem,  182,  and  Picton's  Memoirs,  ii. 
37,  39." 

The  close  of  this  year  was  the  com- 
mencement of  the  fall  of  Napoleon. 
He  had  embroiled  himself  with  Rus- 
sia in  the  pro-ipect  of  speedily  conclud- 
ing the  conquest  of  Spain.  But  his 
northern  armament  compelled  him  to 
weaken  his  armament  in  the  south; 
and,  thus  involved  in  two  tremendous 
contests  at  once,  he  devoted  himself  to 
ruin.  Two  spirited  successes,  which 
diversified  the  closing  months  of  the 
campaign,  should  have  taught  him  the 
perils  of  leaving  the  British  army  be- 
hind him,  when  he  sought  a  now  anta- 
gonist in  the  colossal  strength  of  Rus- 
sia entrenched  in  the  winter  of  the 
pole.  The  first  of  these  was  the  cap. 
ture  of  General  Girard  by  Lord  Hill, 
at  Aroyo  de  Molinos,  in  October. 
The  British  reached  the  enemy,  con- 
sisting of  nearly  3000  infantry,  at  two 
in  the  morning,  and  the  surprise  was 
complete  :— 

"  Favoured  by  a  thick  mist  and  de- 
luge of  rain,  the  troops  entered  the  towiu 
with  drums  suddenly  beating  and  loud 
cheers,  so  unexpectedly,  that  the  cavalry 
pickets  were  rushed  upon  before  they 
had  time  to  mount;  and  the  infantry, 
who  were  under  arms,  beginning  to 
muster,  were  so  confounded  that,  after 
a  desultory  struggle,  they  fled  precipi- 
tately out  of  the  town,  leaving  a  great 
many  of  their  number  prisoners.  Once 
outside,  however,  they  formed  two 
squares,  and  endeavoured  to  resist,  but 
while  a  brisk  fire  was  going  on  between 
their  rear  and  Stewart's  men  pressing 
on  in  pursuit,  Howard's  column  sud- 
denly appeared  directly  in  their  rear  on 
the  great  road  to  Truxillo,  and  no 
alternative  remained  but  to  surrender, 
or  break  and  seek  safety  by  climbing 
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tb«  8t«ep  and  nigg^  sides  of  the  Sierra 
on  their  6ank.  Oirard,  however,  who 
was  a  gallaiit  officer  as  well  as  skilfal, 
though  surprised  on  this  occasion,  for 
some  time  made  a  brave  resbtance ;  but 
seeing  his  gims  taken  by  the  15th  dra- 
goons, and  his  hussars  dispersed  \^ith 
great  slaughter  by  the  9th  dragoons 
and  German  hussars,  he  saw  that  his 
situation  was  desperate,  and  gave  the 
word  to  disperse.  Instantly  the  squares 
broke,  and  all  the  men,  throwing  away 
their  arms,  ran  towards  the  most  rugged 
and  inaccessible  part'  of  the  Sierra. 
Swiftly  as  they  fled,  however,  the  allies 
pursued  as  quickly ;  the  Highlanders,  at 
home  among  the  rocks  and  scaurs, 
secured  prisoners  at  every  step ;  the 
28th  and  d4th  follo\\ed  rapidly  on  the 
footsteps  of  the  flying  mass;  the  d9th 
turned  them  by  the  Truxillo  road ;  and 
Girard  escaped  only  by  throwing  himself 
into  rugged  cliflfe,  where  the  British, 
encumbered  with  their  arms,  could  not 
follow  him.  He  joined  Drouet,  by  de- 
vious mountain-paths,  at  Orellano  on  the 
9th  November,  with  only  six  hundred 
followers,  without  arms  and  in  woful 
plight,  the  poor  remains  of  three 
thousand  superb  troops,  who  were  round 
his  eagles  at  Aroyo  de  Molinos,  and 
who  were  esteemed  the  best  brigade  in 
Spain.  General  Brun  and  Prince 
D'Aremberg,  with  thirteen  hundred 
prisoners,  three  guns,  and  the  whole 
baggage  of  the  enemy,  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  victors. 

**  This  brilliant  success  was  achieved 
with  the  loss  only  of  twenty  killed  and 
wounded." 

The  next  exploit  was  the  defence  of 
Tarifa.  It  is  an  old  observation  that 
peasantry  and  all  undisciplined  levies 
fight  better  behind  old  walls  than  the 
best  fortifications.  Whether  it  is  that 
they  depend  moreen  themselves  where 
they  have  little  besides  to  depend  on; 
or  that  the  contempt  of  a  disciplined 
enemy  for  any  thing  short  of  regular 
forlihoations,  exposes  them  to  the  rude 
bravery  of  the  people ;  but  Tarifa 
exhibited  an  instance  of  the  gallantry 
of  troops,  so  highly  disciplined  as  the 
British,  behind  the  mouldering  defences 
of  a  half-deserted  Spanish  town. 

Soult>  in  order  to  extinguish  Span- 
ish insurrection  in  the  south,  had  sent 
General  Laval  with  7000  men,  fol- 
lowed by  6000  more,  to  take  possession 
of  Tarifa.  But  Skerret,  a  brave  and 
active  officer,  hart  already  taken  post 
therewith  1800  British,  and  700  Span- 
lards.  The  French  battered  the  walls, 
until,  by  the  30th  of  December,  the 


breach  was  siity  hei  wide,  and  the 
assault  was  ordered : — 

"  Little  aware  of  the  quality  of  the 
antagonists  with  whom  they  had  to  deal, 
a  column  of  2000  French  commenced 
the   assault  at    daylight   on  the   31st. 
Such,  however,  was  the  vigour  of  the 
fire   kept   up    upon   them   from   every 
part  of  the  rampart  where  a  musket  or 
gun  could  be  brought  to  bear  on  the 
mass,  that  it  broke  before  reaching  the 
wall,  and  the  troops  arrived  at  the  foot 
of  the  breach  in  great  disorder.     Part 
tried  to  force  their  way  up,  part  glided 
down  the  bed  of  a  stream  which  flowed 
through  the  town,  and  a  few  brave  men 
reached  the  bars  of  the  portcullis  which 
debarred    entrance  above   the  waters. 
But  the  British  soldiers  now  sent  down 
such  a  crashing  volley  on  the  throng  at  the 
iron  grate,  and  at  the  foot  of  the  breach, 
that   they  dispersed  to  the  right   and 
left,  seeking  refuge  from  the  fire  imder 
any  projecting  ground.      The  combat 
continued  for  some   time    longer,   the 
French,  with  their  usual  galkmtry,  keep- 
ing up  a  quick  irregular  discharge  oVi  the 
walls ;  but  the  ramparts  streamed  forth 
fire  with  such  violence,  and  the  old  tower 
sent  such  a  tempest  of  grape  through 
their    ranks,    that  after    sustaining    a 
dreadful  lo8s,.they  were  forced  to  retreat, 
while  a  shout  of  victory  passed  round  the 
walls  of  the  town.     This  bloody  repulse 
suspended  for  some  days  the  operations 
of  the  besiegers,  who  confined  themselves 
to  a  cannonade,  and  meanwhile  the  rain 
fell  in  such  torrents,  and  sickness  made 
such  ravages  in  their  ranks,  that,  accord- 
ing to  their  own  admission,  'the  total 
dissolutionof  their  army  was  anticipated.*  ^ 
Laval  persevered    some    days    longer, 
against  his  own  judgment,  in  obedience 
to  the  positive  ii\junctions  of  Victor,  and 
the  breach  was  so  wide  from  the  conti- 
nued fire  that  a  fresh  assault  was  antici- 
pated ;  but  on  the  4th  he  raised  the  siege, 
and  retreated  in  dreadful  weather,  having 
first  drowned  his  powder,  and  burie<l  his 
heavy  artillery.     In  this  expedition,  the 
French  lost  all  their  cavalry  and  artillery 
horses,  and  about  five  hundred  men  by 
the  sword,  besides  an  equal  number  by 
sickness  and  starvation,  while  the  total 
loss  of  the  allies  did  not  exceed  one 
hundred  and  fifty." 

A  new  era  was  now  about  to  open, 
and  the  days  of  Napoleon  were  thence- 
forth numbered.  The  historian  thus 
strikingly  and  truly  gives  a  parting 
view  at  this  year  of  struggle  : — 

''  It  was  upon  Russia  and  the  north  of 
Europe  that  the  whole  attention  of  the 
Emperor  was  now  fixed.  The  war  in 
Portugal  he  regarded  as  a  useful  »««• 
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liaryi  which  ndght  exhaust  the  English  re- 
sources,  engross  their  military  force,  and 
prevent  them  from  sending  any  effectoal 
aid,  in  either  men  or  money,  to  the  decbi ve 
point  on  the  banks  of  the  Niemen.  In  this 
yiew  the  balimced  success  of  the  campaign 
of  1811,  the  constant  predictions  of  the 
Opposition  party  in  England,  that  Great 
Britain  must  finally  succumb  in  the  Pen- 
insular struggle,  and  the  brilliant  ca- 
reer of  Marshal  Suchet  in  Valencia  at  the 
same  period,  were  eminently  conducive 
to  the  ultimate  deliverance  of  Europe, 
by  inspiring  the  French  Emperor  with 
the  belief  that  all  danger  was  now  over 
in  that  quarter,  or  would  speedily  be  re- 
moved by  the  accession  of  the  Whigs  to 
office  on  the  termination  of  the  Regency 
restrictions,  and,  consequently,  that  he 
might  safely  pursue  the  phantom  of  uni- 
versal empire  even  to  the  edge  of  the 
Russian  snows." 

The  final  shock  was  now  at  hand ; 
and  while  the  French  Emperor  was 
inundating  the  north  with  his  armies, 
and  counting  on  the  conquest  of  the 
world,  the  blow  was  preparing  in  the 
British  camp  which  was  to  reach  the 
heart  of  his  power  at  once.  On  the 
9th  of  January,  the  Britbharmy  cross- 
ed the  Agueda,  and  made  the  first  step 
of  that  magnificent  march,  whose  halt- 
ing places  were  to  be  marked  by  vic- 
tories, and  which  was  finally  to  pause 
only  over  the  fallen  dynasty  of  France. 
The  enterprise  of  the  British  general 
was  instantly  directed  to  Ciudad  Rod- 
rigo.  The  removal  of  the  French 
armies  from  its  neighbourhood  had 
left  it  to  its  own  resources,  and  the 
opportunity  was  incomparably  seized. 
First  baffling  the  boasted  sagacity  of 
the  French  by  a  demonstration  against 
Badajoz,  which  set  all  Soult*8  troops 
in  Andalusia  in  motion,  he  suddenly 
turned  on  the  frontier  fortress,  brought 
up  the  powerful  battering  train,  which 
ho  had  prepared  with  such  dexterous 
secrecy  some  months  before,  and 
opened  his  fire  on  the  ramparts.  After 
four  days  of  this  iron  shower,  the 
breach  was  declared  practicable,  and 
the  order,  equally  brief  and  expressive, 
was  issued,  "  Ciudad  Rodrigo  must  be 
carried  by  assualt  this  evening  at 
seven  o'clock."  The  evening  was 
calm,  the  moon  in  her  first  quarter. 
All  was  quiet  in  the  camp  and  on  the 
ramparts,  and  the  troops  filled  the 
trenches  without  noise.  The  tolling 
of  the  cathedral  clock  converted  all 
this  scene  of  tranquillity  into  the 
wildest  violence  of  war.     The  troops 
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sprang  to  the  breach^  the  ramparts 
were  crowded  with  the  French,  and  a 
storm  of  fire  and  steel  filled  earth  and 
air.  The  description  of  this  terrible 
encounter  is  admirably  given. 

''  M'Rinnon's  division  crossed  the 
open  space  between  the  trenches  and  the 
rampart,  under  a  tempest  of  grape  and 
musketry  from  the  walls,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  reached  the  counterscarp,  which 
was  found  to  be  eleven  feet  deep.  The 
sappers,  however,  instantly  threw  down 
their  bags  of  hay,  which  soon  diminished 
the  depth  by  one-half,  and  the  men, 
hastily  leaping  down,  arrived  at  the 
foot  of  the  great  breach;  but  there  a 
most  serious  opposition  awaited  them. 
The  shells,  rolled  down  from  the  top, 
burst  amidst  the  throng.  Every  shot 
of  the  close  ranks  of  infantry  at  the  top 
told  with  effect  on  the  dense  mass  be- 
low ;  and  when,  forcing  their  way  up 
the  slope,  the  Britbh  bayonets  at  length 
reached  the  summit,  they  were  torn  in 
pieces  by  a  terrific  dbcharge  of  grape 
from  the  heavy  guns  within  a  few  yards* 
distance  on  either  side.  Before  they 
could  be  reloaded,  however,  those  imme- 
diately behind  pushed  up,  and  won  the 
ascent  of  the  faussebraye,  and  at  its  top 
met  two  battalions  which  had  mounted 
the  perpendicular  of  the  faussebraye  by 
escalade,  and  together  they  crowded  up 
the  breach  of  the  rampart,  which  was 
speedily  carried.  But  just  as,  in  the 
tumult  of  victory,  they  were  striving  to 
penetrate  the  interior  retrenchments 
which  the  besieged  had  constructed  to 
bar  their  farther  entrance,  the  mine 
which  had  been  worked  under  their  feet 
was  suddenly  exploded,  and  the  bravest 
and  most  forward,  among  whom  was  the 
gallant  M'Kinnon,  were  blown  into  the 
air.  Still  the  colunm  which  had  won 
the  great  breach  held  the  ground  they 
had  gained;  and  finding  it  impossible 
to  penetrate  farther  into  the  town,  from 
the  obstacle  of  the  inner  retrenchment, 
they  establbhod  themselves  among  the 
ruins  to  await  the  result  of  the  other 
attacks,  and  the  scarlet  uniforms  came 
pouring  in  on  every  side. 

"  In  the  mean  while  the  light  di\'ision 
under  Craufurd,  and  the  Portuguese 
under  Pack,  were  still  more  successful. 
The  former  had  three  hundred  yards  of 
glacis  to  cross  before  they  reached  its 
crest ;  but  this  dbtance  was  swiftly 
passed,  though  the  gallant  Craufurd  re- 
ceived a  fatal  wound  during  the  rush ; 
the  counterscarp,  eleven  feet  deep,  was 
leapt  down  in  the  face  of  a  dreadful 
fire  of  grape  and  musketry;  and  the 
lesser  breach  reached.    It  proved,  how- 
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ever,  to  be  extremely  steep  and  narrow; 
and  when  two-thirds  of  the  ascent  had 
been  won,  the  struggle  was  so  violent 
that  the  men  paused,  and  every  musket 
in  the  crowd  was  snapped  under  the  in- 
stinct  of  self-defence,  though  not  one 
was  loaded.  Major  Napier,  however, 
who  was  at  this  moment  struck  down 
by  a  grape-shot,  called  to  the  troops  to 
trust  to  their  bayonets.  The  officers  all 
at  once  sprung  to  the  front,  and  the 
summit  was  won.  Then  arose  a  loud 
shout  from  every  quarter;  for  Pack's 
Portuguese  at  the  same  moment  had 
escaladed  the  walls  on  the  opposite  side. 
The  light  division  now  pushed  on  in 
great  numbers,  and,  not  forgetting  their 
orders,  turned  sharp  to  the  right,  and 
with  loud  cheers  assaulted  in  Hank  the 
intrenchment  at  the  great  breach,  where 
the  third  division  had  been  arrested; 
and  by  a  mighty  eifort  of  both  united, 
the  barriers  were  burst  through,  and  the 
troops  rushed  in." 

This  capture  was  an  extraordinary 
triumph ;  a  success  of  much  higher 
order  than  the  fall  of  a  fortress— it  was 
a  victory  over  the  precautions,  the 
opinion,  and  the  arms  of  the  French 
empire.  No  success  of  the  whole  war 
was  more  calculated  to  sting  Imperial 
vanity,  or  acquaint  the  world  with  the 
great  fact,  that  the  French  might  be 
mastered  alike  in  council,  tactics,  and 
arms,  and  that  the  British  army  was 
the  noble  instrument  by  which  thb 
was  to  be  done.  The  value  of  Ciudad 
Hodrigo  had  been  always  regarded  by 
Napoleon  as  incalculable,  and  all  the 
movements  of  his  troops  between  it 
and  the  Pyrenees,  had  been  directed 
with  a  view  to  its  preservation.  It 
was  now  taken  before  his  face.  The 
preparations  for  this  great  operation 
had  been  conducted  with  such  skill, 
that  the  batteries  had  opened  their 
fire  before  the  enemy,  thongh  only  a 
few  marches  distant,  had  heard  of  the 
British  advance ;  and  the  place  was 
taken  before  they  could  put  a  single 
soldier  in  motion.  Its  capture,  too, 
even  when  garrisoned  only  by  Span- 
iards, bad  cost  Massena  six  weeks,  at 
the  head  of  80,000  men,  and  in  the 
finest  season  of  the  year.  It  wartaken 
from  a  French  garrison  by  the  Bri- 
tish general,  at  the  head  of  but  40,000 
men,  in  twelve  dat/s,  in  the  depth  of 
winter,  and  by  assault.  Its  immediate 
results  were  important:  it  threw  into 
the  conquerors^  hands  150  guns,  in- 
cluding Marmont*8  whole  battering 
train.  But  the  more  remote  and  loAier 
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results  were,  its  transfer  of  the  palm' 
from  France  to  England,  and  its  an* 
nouncement  to  Europe  that  the  invin- 
cibility  of  Napoleon  was  no  niore. 

The  wrath  of  the  Emperor  showed 
how  keenly  he  felt  the  loss  of  Ciudad 
Rodrigo ;  and  the  letters  of  his  war- 
minister  to  Marmont,  are  full  of  the 
bitterest  reproac)ies.  "  The  Emperor 
is  highly  displeased  at  the  negligence 
which  you  have  evinced  in  the  affair 
of  Ciudad  Rodrigo.  Why  had  you 
not  advices  from  it  twice  a- week? 
What  were  you  doing  with  the  five 
divisions  of  Souham?  This  is  a  stranee 
mode  of  carrying  on  war;  and  the 
Emperor  makes  no  secret  of  his  opin- 
ion, that  the  disgrace  of  this  disaster 
attaches  to  you.  The  fall  of  Ciudad 
Rodrigo  is  ^naffroni  to  you,*' — &c.&c. 
But  a  still  heavier  affront,  because  a 
repetition  on  a  bolder  and  more  diffi- 
cult scale,  and  involving  the  character 
of  the  most  dbtinguished  soldier  of 
France  next  to  the  Emperor  himself, 
was  immediately  offered.  Soult  was 
now  to  be  the  sufferer,  and  this,  too, 
when  his  vigilance  was  necessarily 
awakened  bv  the  disgrace  of  Marmont, 
and  when  the  Britbh  general's  rapid 
facility  of  taking  fortresses  had  awak- 
ened it  especially  for  the  safety  of  the 
great  fortress  on  which  his  communii 
cations  with  France  chiefiy  depended. 
The  eye  of  the  British  general  had 
been  turned  on  Badajoz  from  the  be- 
ginning of  the  campaign ;  and  his 
preparations  for  its  capture  began  in- 
stantly from  the  fall  of  Ciudad  Rodri- 
go. Cannon,  provisions,  ammunition, 
were  all  to  be  transported  almost  in 
the  presence  of  the  French,  yet  with- 
out exciting  their  suspicions.  All  this 
was  effected  with  such  matchless 
skill,  that  Napoleon  and  his  marshal 
were  equally  led  astray,  the^  Emperor 
himseu  being  the  chief  dupe*  Even 
this  was  not  without  remonstrance,  for 
Marmont,  warned  by  his  late  disaster, 
urgently  stated  his  fears  for  Badajoz. 
Napoleon's  answer,  through  Berthier, 
was,  **  You  must  suppose  the  English 
mad  to  imagine  that  they  will  march 
upon  Badajoz,  leaving  you  at  Sala« 
manca.  •  •  •  •  • 
I  repeat  it,  then ;  the  instructions  of 
the  Emperor  are  precise.  You  are 
not  to  quit  Salamanca;  you  are  even 
to  re-occupy  the  Asturias.  Let  your 
headquarters  be  at  Salamanca,  and 
never  cease  to  menace  the  English 
from  that  point."    We  recognise  the 
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peramptory  style  of  on©  who  thought 
himself  superior  to  the  possibility  of 
deception.     Yet  never  was  man  more 
completely   and  contemptuously  de- 
ceived.     We  can  imagine  no  more 
pungent  subject  for  the  ridicule  of  a 
Swift  or  a  Cervantes  than  the  feelings 
of  this  human  oracle,  when  it  was  told 
him  by  some  pallid  and  faltering  mi- 
nister that  the  whole  British  army  was 
in  fiiU  march  for  Badajoz,  or  perhaps 
no  finer  subject  for  the  pencil  of  some 
great  master  of  the  human  passionsj 
than   Napoleon's  powerful  and  fore- 
boding countenance  as  he  stood,  with 
the  despatch  in  his  hand,  announcing 
its  fall,  aud  measuring  in  it  the  de- 
clining course  of  his  own  stricken  star. 
Yet  the  strength  of  Badajoz  might 
have  been  some  justification  of  impe- 
rial security,  if  any  thing  were  to  be 
regarded  as  safe  in  war,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  British  troops.     The  fortress 
was  commanded  by  Philippon,  already 
distinguished  for  its  defence.    Its  gar. 
rison  amounted  to  5000  troops  of  the 
line.     It  was  amply  provisioned,  and 
six  months  had  been    employed    in 
completing  its  defences  to  the  highest 
point  of  art.     Perhaps  no  siege  was 
ever  undertaken  under  greater  difQ- 
culties.     Marmont  might  be  expected 
to  pour  down  on  one  flank,  and  Soult 
w^s  known  to  be  advancing  from  An- 
dalusia on  another.     The  season  was 
singularly  inclement,  and  the  trenches 
were  flooded,  while  the  same  cause 
flllcd  the  ditches  of  the  place  with 
water.     The  French  garrison,  anima^ 
-ted  by  their  governor,  and  determined 
not  to  share  the  disgrace  of  Ciudad 
Rodrigo,  fought  well,  made  sorties, 
and  caused  the  defence  of  a  single  out« 
work  to  cost  the  assailants  350  men. 
The  rapidity  of  the  siege  was  unex- 
ampled but  by  those  of. the  British 
themselves  in  the  Peninsula.    Ground 
was  first  broken  on  the  17th  of  March ; 
but  a  tempest  stopped  all  operations  for 
four  days.     On  the  night  of  the  24th, 
the  great  outwork.  La  Picurina,  was 
stormed;  and  on  the  night  of  ihe  27th, 
the  British  in  four  divisions,  under 
Picton,  Leith,  Colville,  and  Bernard, 
gallant  names,  long  to  be  remembered 
in  the  annals  of  the  brave,  rushed  to 
the  assault.     We  turn  from  the  nar- 
rative of  the  central  storm,  excellently 
told  as  it  is,  to  the  progress  of  the 
single  column  which  first  mastered 
the  rampart,  the  troops  under  Picton. 
The  general  assault  had  been  fixed 
for  tea  o*clock,  at  night ;  but  a  shell 
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bursting  in  front  of  Pictott'i  battalions, 
disclosed  their  line,  and  made  their 
instant  advance  necessary.  Moving 
half  an  hour  before  the  assault  on  the 
breach,  and  crossing  a  stream,  which 
compelled  them  to  move  in  single  file, 
exposed  to  a  perpetual  fire  from  the 
ramparts,  they  still  pushed  on,  though 
the  light  of  the  guns  and  combustibles 
showed  every  man  as  clear  as  day, 

"  Forming  on  the  other  side,  they 
rushed  quickly  up  the  rugged  steep  to 
the  foot  of  the  castle  wall.  There 
Kempt,  who  had  hitherto  headed  the 
assault,  was  struck  down,  and  Pieton 
was  left  alone  to  conduct  the  column. 
To  the  soul  of  a  hero,  however,  he 
united  the  skill  of  a  general ;  and  well 
were  both  tried  on  that  eventfal  night. 
Soon  the  palisades  were  burst  through, 
and  in  ran  Picton  followed  by  his 
men;  but  when  they  got  through  and 
reached  the  foot  of  the  wall,  the  fire 
.almost  perpendicularly  down  was  so  vio- 
lent that  Lhe  troops  wavered ;  in  an  ia- 
stant  the  loud  voice  of  their  chief  was 
heard  above  the  din,  calling  on  them  to 
advance,  and  they  rushed  in,  bearing  on 
their  shoulders  the  ponderous  scaling 
ladders,  which  were  immediately  raised 
up  against  the  wall.  Down  in  an  instant, 
with  a  frightful  crash,  came  huge  logs 
of  wood,  heavy  stones,  shells,  and  hand- 
grenades,  while  the  musketry  with 
deadly  effect  was  plied  from  above,  and 
the  bursting  projectiles,  illumuiatingthe 
whole  battlements,  enabled  the  enemy 
to  take  aim  with  unerring  accuracy.  Se- 
veral of  the  ladders  were  broken  by  the 
weight  of  the  throng  who  pressed  up 
them ;  and  the  men  falling  from  a  great 
height,  were  transfixed  on  the  bayonets 
of  their  comrades  below,  and  died  miser- 
ably. Still  fresh  assailants  swarmed 
round  the  foot  of  the  ladders.  Macpher- 
sonof  the  45th,  and  Pakenham,  now  Sh: 
Edward  Pakenham,  reached  the  top  of 
the  rampart,  but  were  instantly  and 
severely  wounded  and  thrown  down. 
Picton,  though  wounded,  called  to  his 
men  that  they  had  never  been  de- 
feated, and  that  now  was  the  time  to 
conquer  or  die.  *  J/  we  cannot  win  the 
castlt,"  said  he,  ^Ut  us  die  upon  the 
walls,*  Animated  by  hb  voice,  they 
again  rushed  forward,  but  again  all  the 
bravest  were  struck  down,  Picton  him- 
self was  badly  wounded,  and  his  men, 
despite  all  their  valour,  were  obliged  to 
recoil,  and  take  shelter  under  a  projec- 
tion of  the  hill. 

"  The  attack  seemed  hopeless,  when 
the  reviving  voice  of  Picton  again  sum- 
moned the  soldiers  to  the  attack,  and  he 
directed  it  a  little  to  the  right  of  the 
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former  assault,  where  the  wall  was  some- 
what lower,  and  an  embrasure  promised 
some  facility  for  entrance.  There  a 
young  hero,  Colonel  Ridge  of  the  45tb, 
who  bad  already  distinguished  himself 
at  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  sprang  forward,  and 
calling  on  the  men  to  follow,  himself 
mounted  the  first  ladder." 

The  castle  was  won.  A  brigade 
under  Walker  soon  after  made  their 
way  in  an  opposite  quarter,  the  troops 
joined  in  the  centre  of  tbo  fortress^ 
and  Badsjoz  wa^  in  the  hands  of  the 
British  general.  This  was  one  of  tbo 
most  desperate  struggles  in  military 
history.  The  slanghter  in  Turkish 
fortresses  has  been  greater,  but  there 
it  was  the  slaughter  of  fugitifes. 
Here  the  slaughter  was  bayonet  to 
bayonet^  and  bullet  for  bullet;  tho 
long,  persevering,  and  resolute  effort 
of  bravery,  that  nothing  could  quell 
on  either  side  but  wounds  and  death. 
The  storm  cost  the  British  the  un« 
exampled  number  of  3500  killed  and 
wounded  tit  the  breach !  But  Badsjoz 
was  taken.  The  war  had  never  be* 
fore  exhibited  such  a  prize :  1 70  heavy 
guns  ;  3800  soldiers^  with  their  gover* 
nor,  prisoners;  and,  most  important 
of  all,  the  reputation  of  France,  which 
"^as  its  power,  shaken  by  an  additional 
and  mortal  blow,  on  the  eve  of  a  war 
with  all  Northern  Europe.  The  loss 
of  Ciudad  Rodrigo  had  broken  one 
wing  of  the  Imperial  eagle,  the  loss 
of  Badajoz  now  broke  the  other ;  and 
from  this  moment  it  never  rose  from 
the  ground  in  Spain. 

We  must  now,  and  it  is  with  reluc- 
tance, close  our  sketch  of  this  impor- 
tant performance.  We  have  seen  no 
work  more  adapted  to  interest  the 
existing  generatbn,  or  more  secure 
of  being  valued  by  the  future.  Iti 
subject  unites  the  vivid  and  breathless 
excitement  of  romance^  with  the  sdid 
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and  solemn  grandeur  of  history ;  and 
its  style  is  perfectly  suited  to  the 
strongly  defined  character  of  its  sub* 
ject.  Simple  where  plain  things  are 
to  be  told,  and  eloquent  and  imagina- 
tive where  the  subject  demands  a 
loftier  wing.  Though  Mr  Alison 
frequently  gives  the  precedence  to 
Colonel  Napier  in  his  military  pictures, 
we  think  his  own  much  better ;  and 
gladly  turn  from  the  melodramatic 
colouring  of  the  gallant  colonel,  to 
the  natural  hues  and  classic  outline  of 
his  own  pencil. 

The  remainder,  about  one  half  of  the 
volume,  is  occupied  with  the  Russian 
war  of  1812,  which  it  brings  down  to 
the  retreat  from  Moscow.  The  writer 
is  to  be  greatly  envied  who  has  the 
opportunity  and  the  powers  to  treat 
such  a  subject.  The  vastness  of  tb« 
oontest,  the  rapid  and  consummate 
nature  of  the  collision,  and  the  unli- 
mited consequences  to  the  earth,  make 
it  almost  a  subject  of  awe.  The  himd 
of  a  mightier  disposer  than  man  never 
was  so  visibly  disclosed  since  the  fall 
of  the  Roman  empire. 

In  turning  from  the  monotonous 
and  trifling  transactions  of  our  day  to 
the  roijestic  events  of  those  pages,  we 
feel,  not  unlike  the  explorers  of  some 
of  the  great  Egyptian  catacombs, 
leaving  all  above  sand  and  sunshine, 
palpable  and  arid,  to  plunge  into  si- 
lence and  shade,  yet  surrounded  with 
the  relics  of  the  mighty,  the  monu- 
ments of  warriors  and  kings ;  the  dust 
of  men  before  whom  the  world  bowed 
down  in  reverence  or  in  terror ;  all 
long  since  passed  away,  yet  still  sepul- 
chred and  enshrined ;  forgotten  by  the 
idle  world  above,  bot  administering 
recollections  of  illustrious  memory  to 
the  thoughtful,  and  letsoni  pf  solemn 
wisdom  to  the  wise. 
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Since  the  middle  of  the  16th  cen- 
tury, when  Russia,  under  the  martial 
Ivan  VasUievitz,  first  began  to  seek 
extension  for  her  empire  towards  the 
south,  her  efforts  in  furtherance  of 
that  object,  whether  by  war,  by  diplo- 
macy, or  by  intrigue,  have  been  inces- 
sant ;  and  a  study  of  the  expedients 
by  which  she  has  succeeded,  will  amply 
reward  those  who  desire  to  know  her 
native  character,  divested  of  the  hypo- 
critical guise  she  has  ever  worn  toward 
Europe. 

But  the  history,  or  even  a  summary, 
of  this  eventful  portion  of  her  career — 
of  the  perfidies  and  atrocities  through 
which  she  possessed  herself  of  the 
various  Tatar  Khanats— of  her  simu- 
lated friendship  for,  and  final  betrayal 
of,  the  ill-starred  Georgians — of  her 
cajolery  of  the  obtuse  Ossetes — of  her 
politic  acknowledgment  of  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  heroic  Kabardans,  as 
a  preparatory  step  toward  annexing 
their  fertile  plains  to  her  territory — of 
her  fierce  and  frequent  struggles  with 
those  invincible  and  intractable  moun- 
taineers, the  Lesghis,  Mitsdjcghis,  and 
Koomooks — might  distract  attention 
from  the  subject  upon  which  alone  we 
seek,  for  the  present,  to  concentrate  it 
— -Circassia. 

Although  that  portion  of  Kabarda 
which  lies  to  the  eastward  of  the  river 
Kooban,  be  inhabited  by  a  race  of 
Circassians  who  yield  to  none  in  purity 
of  blood,  in  patnotism  and  heroism  of 
character ;  yet  in  Europe,  where  the 
nomenclature  of  the  Caucasian  races 
has  been  dictated  by  Russia,  they  ap^ 
pear,  to  be  no  longer  ranked  among 
the  parent-stock,  with  which  are  asso- 
ciated, among  us,  so  many  ideas  of 
romance  and  gallantry.  This  is  but 
a  sorry  return  for  the  desperate  valour 
with  which,  throughout  the  greater 
portion  of  the  past  century,  they  op- 
posed the  progress  of  Russia — for  the 
devotion  with  which  they  sigh  for,  and 
look  forward  to,  a  timo  when  they  may 
yet  emancipate  themselves  from  her 
thraldom. 

We  shall,  however,  for  the  present, 
treat  of  Circassia  as  that  portion  of 
the  region  of  the  Caucasus  comprised 
within  the  limits  generally  assigned  to 
it ;  viz.,  the  course  of  the  river  Koo- 
ban, to  the  eastward  and  northward ; 
the  shore  of  the  Black  Sea  to  the  west- 
ward; and,  to  the  southward,  the 
prime  mountaln-range  teroiinating  on 


the  coast  at  Gaghra :  for  that  portion 
of  the  Azras  who  live  to  the  north- 
ward of  that  range,  have  ranked  them- 
selves voluntarily  under  the  national 
appellation  of  the  Circassians — Adig- 
he.  Yet  the  much  more  numerous 
portion  of  that  race  who  live  to  the 
southward,  as  far  as  the  confines  of 
Mingrelia,  saving  a  few  on  the  sea- 
shore, whom  the  more  practicable  na- 
ture of  their  territory  has  induced  to 
make  terms  of  peace,  are  equally  allies 
of  the  Circassians,  and  as  implacable 
as  they  in  hostility  to  the  common 
enemy. 

-  The  greatest  extent,  in  length,  of 
the  region  above  described,  that  is, 
from  Mount  Elbrooz  to  the  embou- 
chure of  the  Kooban,  is  about  300 
E  nglish  miles ;  and  its  greatest  breadth, 
from  the  bend  of  the  Kooban  to  the 
shore  of  the  Black  Sea,  about  190. 
More  than  two- thirds  of  its  surface  are 
composed  of  the  spurs  (or  vorgebirge, 
as  the  Germans  more  suitably  say,)  of 
the  prime  range  of  mountains;  .the 
remaining  third,  toward  the  Kooban, 
consisting  of  rolling  country  and  some 
plains.  And  the  hills  in  question, 
though  rarely  loftier  than  from  two  to 
three  thousand  feet,  are  of  such  form, 
in  great  variety,  as  to  make  them  in 
the  aggregate  quite  Impracticable  for 
the  usual  operations  of  amodern  army ; 
were  they  not,  moreover,  wherever 
cultivation  has  not  yet  extended, 
clothed  with  impervious  forests. 

The  forests,  being  mostly  of  oak, 
prove  the  general  fertility  of  the  soil, 
which  supports,  throughout,  a  dense 
population,  whose  subsistence  is  chiefly 
derived  from  its  culture.  In  the-  low 
country,  toward  the  bend  of  the  Koo- 
ban, some  villages,  of  at  most  from 
four  to  five  hundred  inhabitants,  are 
to  be  found ;  but  elsewhere,  the  ln« 
habitants  are  dispersed  in  single  farm* 
steads,  or  in  family  hamlets,  placed, 
for  their  protection,  in  such  localities 
as  are  least  accessible,  or  even  dis- 
coverable, in  wooded  dells  amid  the 
hills,  or  in  the  skirts  of  forests  in  the' 
valleys.  It  may  thus  be  conceived, 
that  a  Russian  army  moving  in  mass, 
as  it  has  always  been  compelled  to  do, 
cannot  effect  much  mischief,  even  al- 
though the  houses  of  the  natives  were 
not,  as  they  are,  of  the  simplest  and 
least  expensive  construction,  and  thdr 
furniture  of  the  most  portable  descrip* 
tion. 
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Circassia>  like  many  other  regions 
of  the  Caucasus!  has  never  yet,  with- 
in the  record  of  history^  owned  a 
master^  or  been  subjected^  even  tem- 
porarily,  by  an  enemy ;  and  the  adop- 
tion of  Islambm — though  but  by  a  por- 
tion of  its  inhabitants,  with  the  reli- 
gious supremacy  of  the  Padisha,  or 
chief  of  that  faith>  thence  accruing,  as 
in  the  Crimeat  in  Bokhara,  and  other 
states  formerly  or  still  independent 
in  matters  of  govemment^forms  the 
only  shadow  of  a  pretext  under  which 
Russia  has  sought  to  establish  a  belief 
of  its  having  owed  allegiance  to  the 
Turkish  Sultan— a  claim  which,  on 
his  part,  was  never  yet  put  forward, 
even  amid  his  earliest  contests  with 
his  Muscovite  antagonist  for  supre- 
macy in  the  waters  of  the  Black  Sea 
and  the  sea  of  Azof,  when,  as  head  of 
the  states  of  the  Mussulman  league, 
he  was  for  a  time  in  condition  to  dic- 
tate terms  to  their  common  enemy. 
^  But  the  experience  and  the  far- 
sightedness of  Russia  must  have  made 
her  early  aware  of  the  long-continued 
and* costly  efforts  through  which  alone 
she  might  hope  eventually  to  subdue 
the  desperate  valour  and  innate  love 
of  freedom  of  the  tribes  of  the  Cauca- 
sus ;  and  thus  it  became  her  policy  to 
have  this  region  considered  as  the  ap- 
pendage of  an  empire  which,  as  having 
its  power  concentrated,  she  might  by 
a  single  and  decisive  blow,  compel  to 
make  a  transference  to  her :  and  then, 
under  the  plea  of  sovereignty  and  of 
the  necessity  of  quelling  revolt,  carry 
on,  at  her  leisure  and  convenience,  a 
war  of  conquest,  which,  had  this  its 
true  character  been  known,  might 
have  brought  into  question  in  Europe 
both  her  power  and  character. 

By  treaties  with  Turkey,  and  not 
by  conquest  in  Circassia,  did  Russia 
acquire  that  semblance  of  right  by 
which  she  seeks  now  to  abrogate  the 
independence  of  that  country.  We 
shall  therefore  review  them. 

'*  The  Jirst  of  these  treaties,  by 
which  Russia  advanced  her  frontier 
into  immediate  contact  with  Circassia, 
(as  above  limited,)  was  that  of  Kut- 
chuk  Kainardji,  (in  1774,)  which  gave 
her  the  nominal  sovereignty  of  the 
two  Kabardas,  (declared  by  herself  at 
the  peace  of  Belgrade,  in  1793,  to  be 
independent,)  the  possession  of  Ta- 
ganrog and  of  other  towns  on  the  sea 
of  Azof,  and  the  free  navigation  of 
its  waters.  The  second  is  of  primary 
importance;   because  upon  its  fraU 
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and  most  unstable  foundation  has 
since  been  constructed  by  Russia, 
aided  by  the  negligence  or  the  coUul 
sion  of  the  foreign  minister  of  Eng- 
land, a  claim  for  sovereignty  over 
people  to  this  day  free  and  independ- 
ent, and  an  exclusive  right  to  their 
trade  on  a  coast  comprising  nearly  400 
miles  of  the  shores  of  the  Black  sea  I 
This  treaty,  which  was  signed  at  Con- 

<.*..,«:«..»1»  ««  »k«  2®^  December.  1783 

etantmople  on  the  -9«7^^-.^7i7ir - 
or  rather  the  2d  of  its  articles,  which 
alone  concerns  Circassia,  is  thus  ex- 
pressed:— <f  La  cour  imp^riale  de 
Kussie  ne  fera  jamais  valoir  les  droits 
que  les  Chans  des  Tartares  avaient 
formes  sur  le  territoire  de  la  forteresse 
de  Soodjak  Calessi ;  et  par  consequent 
elle  la  raconnait  appartenir,  en  tute 
souverainte,  h  le  Porte ! " 

Here  is  a  claim  which,  justly  or  un- 
justly  (unjustly  we  verily  believe),  was 
ascribed  to  the  independent  sovereign 
of  the  Crimea,  transferred,  by  the  solo 
ipsa  dixit  of  the  Russian  Empress, 
to  the  sovereign  of  Turkey  I 

The  purpose  for  which  such  trans- 
ference was  made,  instead  of  permit- 
ting the  rights,  if  "formes,'*  to  expire, 
will  appear  hereafter.  We  shall  only 
remark  in  passing,  that  the  fort  in 
question  had  been  constructed  by  a 
native  Circassian  chief,  in  the  course 
of  the  preceding  century,  chiefly  for 
the  purpose  of  affording  security  for 
foreign  merchants  ;  that  it  had  bccomo 
the  principal  place  of  residence  of 
Tartars  of  the  Crimea,  and  of  villagers 
on  the  sea  of  Azof,  who  had  fled  from 
the  aggressions  of  Russia ;  and  that 
it  continued  to  be  such  until  the  con- 
struction of  Anapa,  in  1781,  when  it 
became  almost  entirely  deserted. 

The  third  treaty,  or  rather  conven- 
tion, occurred  in  the  same  year  1784, 
and  it  secured  to  Russia  the  Crimea, 
the  isle  of  Taman,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Kooban,  and  territory  up  to  the 
right  bank  of  that  river — on  all  which 
she  had  already  seized,  without  justifi- 
cation. 

In  1787,  Turkey  declared  war 
against  Russia,  in  consequence  of  her 
increased  aggressions ;  in  which  decla- 
ration Sweden  participated.  In  course 
of  the  hostilities  thence  resulting. 
General  Bibikoff  attempted,  in  1790, 
to  take  Anapa,  and  was  repulsed  witli 
great  slaughter ;  but  next  year.  Ge- 
neral Gondovitch  effected  that  enter- 
prise; and  after  two  san^^ary  re- 
pulses, succeeded  in  his  third  attempt 
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in  reaching  Soodjook-Kale,  whichi 
boweyer,  he  found  in  ruins^  as  the 
Circassians  had  blown  it  up  upon  his 
approach.  Since  that  period  it  has 
been  rebuilt  by  them.  To  put  an  end 
to  this  war,  and  make  Russia  reyert 
to  the  principles  of  the  treaty  of  Knt- 
chuk^Kainardji,  Engiand,  France,  and 
Prussia  intertened;  and  Turkey,  aS 
the  usual  unfortunate  result  of  her  re- 
course to  hostilities,  guaranteed  to 
Russia,  as  compensation  for  her  con- 
cessions, the  supremacy  of  Georgia, 
promising  to  endeavour  to  do  the  same 
m  regard  to  the  other  states  of  the  Cau- 
casus. Russia,  on  this  occasion,  re- 
oonsigned  Soodjook-Kal6  and  Anapa 
to  Turkey. 

In  181 1,  war  haying  again  occurred 
between  Turkey  and  Russia,  (during 
which  Anapa  was  again  captured,)  the 
latter  dispatched  a  force  into  Circassia, 
under  the  Due  de  Richelieu,  who  like- 
wise succeeded  in  reaching  Soodjook- 
Kal6— that  is,  the  site  of  its  ruins — 
where  he  constructed  a  fortress  ;  and, 
haying  placed  therein  a  garrison,  re« 
traced  his  steps  toward  the  Kooban. 
In  less  than  a  year,  howeyer,  this  gar- 
rison was  withdrawn,  and  the  fortress 
entirely  dismantled;  since  which  eyent 
it  has  neyer  been  reconstructed  by  any 
one,  remaining  to  this  day  an  unin^ 
habitable  and  extensiye  waste  of  ruins, 
amid  which  the  neighbouring  proprie- 
tors pasture  their  flocks.  By  the 
treaty  of  Bukarest,  (in  1812,)  Russia 
again  consigned  both  Soodjook-KaI6 
and  Anapa  to  Turkey. 

For  the  following  sixteen  years,  al- 
though Turkey  and  Russia  were  at 
peace,  the  Circassians  still  continued 
to  carry  on  war  with  the  latter,  until  it 
was  partially  arrested  in  consequence 
of  an  offensiye  and  defensiye  league, 
(or,  as  the  Circassians  express  it,  an 
engagement  to  be  thenceforth  at  peace 
with  the  friends  of  the  Padisha  and  at 
war  with  his  enemies,)  into  which  they 
entered  at  the  suggestion  of  Hassan, 
pasha  of  Anapa,  who  also  spent  yery 
large  sums  in  his  endeayours  to  con- 
Tert  the  people  to  Islamism ;  immense 
crowds  haying,  for  many  months,  con- 
fregated  daily  in  the  yalley  of  Anapa, 
to  undergo  conyersion,  and  to  partici- 
pate In  the  "largesse"  distributed 
upon  this  occasion,  many  returning 
also  for  such  confirmation. 

These  proceedings,  eqnaUy  at  va- 
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riance  with  the  prospectiye  interests  of 
the  Russians,  did  not,  as  may  be  pre- 
sumed,  escape  their  obseryation,  and 
may  probably  haye  confirmed  their 
determination  to  retain  possession  of 
Anapa,  if  it  should  again  fall  into  their 
hands. 

They,  therefore,  attacked  it  again 
upon  their  declaration  of  war  against 
Turkey  in  1828.  But  on  this  occasion 
Sefir  Boy,  the  nati?e  chief  of  the  dis* 
trict  in  which  it  is  situated,  was  second 
in  command  ;  and,  if  bis  measures  had 
been  supported  and  his  gallant  example 
followed,  the  Russians  would,  in  all 
probability,  not  only  haye  been  foiled 
in  their  attempt,  but  few  of  them  would 
haye  escaped  to  bear  across  the  Kooban 
the  tale  of  their  disaster. 

The  families  of  this  chief,  and  of  ano- 
ther in  Temegui  (related  to  him),  take 
precedence  in  rank  of  those  of  all  the 
other  princes  of  Circassia ;  and  the  per- 
sonal influence  oyer  his  countrymen, 
resulting  from  his  patriotism  and  the 
firmness  and  energy  of  his  character, 
is  yery  considerable. 

On  the  occasion  in  question,  as  the 
Russians  carried  on  their  operations 
partly  by  land,  he  concerted  with  his 
countrymen  simultaneous  attacks  upon 
the  front  and  rear  of  their  enemy  ;  but, 
before  they  could  be  carried  into  exe- 
cution, Osman,  the  Turkish  governor 
of  the  fortress,  who  had  been  bribed 
for  the  purpose,  opened  its  gates  to  the 
Russians.  Even  in  this  extremity, 
Sefir  perseyered  in  its  defence,  and 
yielded  only  when  resistance  was  no 
longer  possible. 

In  1829  this  war  was  concluded, 
between  Turkey  and  Russia,  by  the 
tready  of  Adrianople,  by  which  Russia 
appropriated  to  herself  the  whoie  of 
Circassian  through  half  a-dozen  ob- 
scure words,  among  which  the  name 
eyen  of  that  country  does  not  appear, 
haying  been  implied  only  by  *'  tout  ie 
littoral  de  la  Jkfer  Noire  t " 

Against  this  acquisition,  so  furtively 
madej*  in  yiolation  of  Russia's  most 
solemn  and  reiterated  engagements  to 
her  allies,  not  to  seek  any  accession  of 
territory  nor  any  exclosiye  priyilege, 
the  English  Ooyernment  of  the  day 
protested,  by  a  reseryation  of  Bntish 
rights  ;  yet  haye  these  rights,  and  the 
honour  of  the  conntry  therein  inyolyed, 
been  sacrificed  by  the  present  foreign 
minister,  in  a  manner  which  at  once 


*  Itt  the  pertodieal  poUieatioiit  of  that  thne  it  is  not  ey«n  cbronided ;  beoaose,  in 
an  prebabHit^,  it  wM  not  obeeryed ! 
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evinces  ignorance  of  **  outer  *'  matters 
in  the  assembly  oyer  which  he  rules^in 
these  respects  virtually,  though  not  os- 
tensibly, as  a  despot.  In  his  despatch 
of  the  23d  May  1637,  addressed  to  the 
Earl  of  Durham,  he  says : — 

**  His  Maje8ty*s  Government,  con- 
sidering in  the  first  place,  that  Soud- 
jouk-Kale,  which  was  acknowledged 
by  Russia  in  the  treaty  of  1783  as  a 
Turkish  possession,  now  belongs  to 
Russia,  as  stated  by  Count  Nesselrode, 
by  virtue  of  the  treaty  of  Adrianople, 
and  considering  further  that  this  port 
is  occupied,  as  'stated  in  your  Excel* 
knqf's  despatch  fii  May  13th,  by  a 
Russian  fort  and  garrison,  see  no  suf- 
ficient reason  to  question  the  right  of 
Russia  to  seize  and  confiscate  the  Vixen 
in  the  port  of  Soudjouk  Kale,  on  the 
grounds  set  forth  in  Count  Nessel- 
rode*s  note." 

The  shifting  of  ground  from  block- 
ade to  fiscal  regulations ;  the  suppres- 
sion of  evideuce  as  to  the  former  hav- 
ing been  originally  the  cause  of  seizure 
assigned  ;  and  the  falsehood  as  to  the 
military  occupation  of  Soodjook-Ka)^ 
permitted  to  Russia ;  the  quasi  ratifi- 
cation afforded  by  our  Minister  for  her 
iniquitous  appropriation  of  Circassia ; 
and  the  injustice  he  perpetrated  against 
British  subjects  in  refusing  to  them  the 
evidence  of  their  countrymen  fur  sup- 
port of  their  interests ;  and  in  closing 
unwarrantably  against  them,  in  favour 
of  a  rival  nation,  an  extensive  mart  for 
their  commerce — as  revealed  in  the 
parliamentary  and  other  publications 
connected  with  these  transactions — 
are  facts  which  merit  the  deepest  con- 
sideration of  all  who  desire  to  know  in 
what  degree  of  safety  of  keeping  are 
the  vast  commercial  and  political  inter- 
ests of  this  empire.  But  the  discus- 
sion of  these  subjects  would  lead  us 
from  our  present  purpose :  we  there- 
fore resume  the  thread  of  our  narra- 
tive. 

The  Circassians,  at  all  events,  still 
independent  as  they  fouud  themselves, 
could  not  be  expected  to  respect  a 
treaty  to  which  they  had  not  been 
parties;  and  which  sought  to  make 
8  transference  of  them  like  cattle. 
Immediately,  therefore,  after  the  fall 
of  Anapa,  they  proceeded  to  take 
measures  to  continue  the  contest  with 
Russia  alone,  and  until  the  arrival  of 
more  propitious  times.  For  this  pur* 
pose.  Prince  Zahn-okoo  Sefir,  (or 
Sefir  Bey,  as  he  has  been  generally 
called,)  Sadge  lifohmet,  aiid  other  chief 
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men,  set  forth^  with  a  numerous  at- 
tendance, on  a  tour  throughout  the 
provinces,  in  each  of  which  they  called 
a  congress  of  the  chiefs  and  elders, 
(or  heads  of  septs ;)  and  having  ex- 
plained, for  theirapproval,  the  measures 
in  contemplation,  obtained  their  sanc- 
tion for  the  despatch  of  the  Prince  and 
the  Sudge,  as  their  envoys  for  procur* 
ing  foreign  aid.  For  these  and  other 
general  purposes,  the  former  was  em- 
powered to  remain  at  Constantinople, 
as  Circassian  plenipotentiary ;  and  an 
engagement,  under  oath,  was  made 
with  him,  that  no  terms  should  be 
entered  upon  with  the  Russians  until 
his  return,  or  without  his  sanction. 
Unlike  their  civilized  neighbours,  the 
Circassians  scrupulously  observe  their 
engagements ;  and  have,  especially,  a 
deep  conviction  of  the  obligations  of 
an  oath  :  and  thus  their  bargain  with 
Sefir  Bey  has  been  observed,  on  their 
part,  as  a  solemn  national  covenant ; 
while,  on  his,  he  has  deemed  it  a 
duty  to  his  country  to  remain  in 
Turkey,  and  endeavour  to  achieve 
the  objects  for  which  he  was  sent 
there. 

For  some  time  his  prospects  were* 
brilliant,  as  his  lively  and  princely 
address  procured  for  him  the  especial 
favour  of  Sultan  Mahmoud,  who  en- 
joyed and  spent  much  time  in  his 
society ;  either  in  conviviality,  to 
which  bis  Highness  was  prone — or  in 
feats  of  archery,  in  which  the  dexterous 
Circassian  excelled,  and  acted  as  pre- 
ceptor. But  an  indiscreet  testimony 
of  this  friendship  served  to  bring  a 
cloud  over  it ;  for  the  Sultan  having 
made  the  Bey  the  usual  diplomatic 
present  of  a  snuff  box  set  in  diamonds^ 
the  Russian  minister  immediately  in- 
timated to  the  former,  that  either  he 
or  Sefir  Bey  must  quit  Constantinople. 
The  exile  of  the  latter  to  Adrianople 
was  the  result;  but  there,  while  his 
illustrious  patron  lived,  his  sojourn 
was  rendered  as  agreeable  as  circum« 
stances  would  admit — a  government 
appointment  having  been  assigned  him. 
Nor  was  the  Imperial  favour  the  only 
ray  of  hope  which,  in  these  days, 
enlivened  him ;  for  the  minister^ 
England — under  what  influence,  or 
for  what  purpose,  it  would  be  dtfiScult 
to  fathom — entered  into  frequent  com- 
munication with  htm  ;  and  is  said  to 
have  authorized  a  communication  from 
the  Bey  to  his  cotmtrymen,  which^  at 
all  events,  inspired  them  with  the 
liveliest  joy  and  the  brightest  expecta- 
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tion,  as  gvnng  cause  for  the  fondest  of 
their  aspirations— the  friendship  of 
England ! 

But  the  brilliancy  of  these  prospects 
was  speedily  and  fearfully  overcast  by 
the  death  of  the  Sultan,  the  retroces- 
sion of  the  English  minister,  and  the 
increasing  influence  of  the  Russians ; 
and  Sefir  Beyieftto  his  own  resources 
—the  supplies  from  both  the  quarters 
above  indicated  having  been  of  late 
entirely  ivithdrawn — and  no  longer 
enabled  to  procure  these  with  regula- 
rity from  his  blockaded  country,  has 
now  expressed  his  determination  to 
return  there,  and  communicate  to  his 
countrymen  his  conviction  of  the  futi- 
lity of  their  hope  in  foreign  sympathy. 
The  reader  can  picture  for  himself  the 
probable  effect  of  such  a  communica- 
tion. 

We  shall  now  take  a  short  retro- 
spect (as  further  particulars  will  soon 
be  made  public)  of  the  transactions 
which  have  latterly  occurred  in  Cir- 
cassia;  which  will  show  how  nobly 
the  pledge  given  to  their  ambassador 
has  been  redeemed  by  his  country- 
men. 

From  the  date  of  the  surrender  of 
Anapa  until  the  chivalrous  exploit  per- 
formed by  Mr  Urqnhart,  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1834,  of  raising  the  dense 
veil  with  which  Russia  had  till  then 
shrouded  her  attempts  at  the  conquest 
of  Circassian  almost  nothing  was 
known  of  what  occurred  there.  From 
such  information,  however,  as  has 
since  been  gleaned  in  the  country,  it 
would  appear  that  Russia's  tactics — 
unlike  our  own  great  Captain's— had 
been  to  subdue  the  spirit  of  the  coun- 
try by  petty  and  incessant  warfare,  and 
by  still  meaner  expedients,  of  which 
she  alone,  of  the  nations  among  which 
she  ranks  herself,  makes  damning  use, 
—viz.  the  purse  and  the  dagger  I  But 
the  casual  vbit  even  of  a  single 
Englishman,  appears  at  once  to  have 
convinced  her  that  there  was  time  no 
longer  for  such  a  system  ;  and  it 
was  promptly  changed.  Williamineff, 
["  the  yellow  general**  as  the  Circas- 
sians called,  or  **  the  red- bristled 
barbarian'*  as  the  Chinese  might  have 
called  him,]  a  man  of  harsh  and  un- 
scrupulous feelings,  was  now  appointed 
to  the  chief  command  of  the  large  force 
destined  to  act  against  Circassia,  which 
he  undertook  to  make  subject  to  his 
master  in  seven  campaigns;  and  his 
plan  seems  to  have  been  to  lay  waste 
the  open  country,  and  to  weaken  the 
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strength  of  its  mountain  defences,  by 
intersecting  them  with  lines  of  forts. 
He  was  found  thus  engaged,  on  the 
second  visit  of  Englishmen,  in  the 
year  1836:  and  smouldering  ruins 
throughout  the  north-western  portion 
of  the  country,  and  two  embryo  forts 
there,  attested  the  industry  with  which 
he  had  laboured  in  his  amiable  vo- 
cation I 

But  a  campaign  of  such  labour,  in 
addition  to  incessant  harassment  from, 
and  many  fierce  encounters  with,  the 
hostsof  Circassians  thathovered  around 
the  army,  had  so  broken  its  spirit  and 
disorganized  its  discipline,  that,  upon 
its  arrival  on  the  banks  of  the  Kooban, 
towards  the  end  of  October,  William- 
ineff, despairing  of  safely  effecting  the 
passage  of  the  river  in  face  of  the 
accumulating  masses  of  infuriated  Cir- 
cassians by  whom  he  was  surrounded, 
first  transported  to  the  opposite  bank 
the  greater  portion  of  his  artillery, 
(men  being  deemed  of  less  import- 
ance,) and  then  sought  extrication 
from  the  danger  of  his  position  by 
playing  upon  the  credulity  of  his  less 
wily  opponents.  To  this  end  he 
produced  simulated  despatches  from 
St  Petersburg,  and  explained  to  the 
Circassians  that  their  purport  was  an 
order  from  the  Emperor  that  he  should 
withdraw  his  army  and  termiuatc  the 
war,  as  it  had  so  been  determined  on 
through  the  intervention  of  England ! 
But,  however  gratifying  even  the  idea 
of  such  an  occurrence,  the  Circassians 
thought  fit.  to  doubt,  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, of  its  reality ;  and  were 
on  the  eve  of  renewing  their  fearful 
charges,  when  the  general,  to  remove 
all  cause  of  doubt,  tendered  his  oath  in 
confirmation  of  his  statements.  It  was 
accordingly  taken  in  presence  of  Hadji- 
oghlou  Mohmet,  the  chief  judge  of 
Circassia,  and  of  the  other  seniors  pre- 
sent, when  hostilities  were  suspended, 
and  the  wreck  of  the  Russian  army 
was  forthwith  permitted  to  pass  the 
Kooban  unmolested  I 

Next  spring  afforded  the  Circassians 
a  lesson  (which  has  not  been  lost  upon 
them)  as  to  "  Russian  fides,'*  by  the 
landing  of  Williamineff  with  another 
army  in  the  bay  of  Ghelendjik,  whence 
he  made  his  way  (some  five-and- twenty 
miles)  along  two  valleys  and  across 
two  defiles,  to  the  small  bay  of  Pshat, 
for  the  construction  of  the  first  coast 
fort  to  the  southward ;  after  the  com- 
pletion of  which  he  proceeded  (fifteen 
to  twenty  miles  further)  along  oilier 
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two  yalleysy  and  across  one  ddfile>  to 
the  echelle  of  Tchopsiin>  for  the  con- 
struction of  another. 

In  the  yalleys  now  mentioned  thero 
are  no  farmsteads;  and  as  the  Rns- 
siansy  on  these  occasionB^made  not  the 
least  attempt  to  diverge  from  their 
rente  to  bum  those  which  are  situated 
upon  the  acclivities  of  the  adjoining 
hillsy  and  committed  but  few  atroci- 
ties save  mutilating  such  of  the  bodies 
of  Circassians  as  fell  into  their  hands, 
(the .  half-roasted  remains  of  one  of 
which  was  found  after  their  passage,) 
no  material  opposition  was  offered 
them  until  their  arrival  at  the  places 
aboye-mentioned^  at  both  of  which,  so 
soon  as  a  force  could  be  assembled, 
many  gallant  exploits  were  performed 
against  them. 

During  this  campaign,  the  corre- 
spondence which,  in  consequence  of 
the  communication  from  Sefir  Bey 
alluded  to»  (and  which  moreover  was 
the  cause>  at  this  time,  of  diminished 
hostility  on  the  part  of  the  Circas- 
sians,) passed  between  them  and 
General  AYilliamlneff,  was  on  his  part, 
as  formerly,  characterised  (as  will  be 
seen  in  its  publication)  by  the  most 
overbearing  insolence.  His  system, 
however,  was  already  about  to  be 
changed  for  another. 

On  the  1st  of  October,  the  Emperor 
himself,  accompanied  by  his  son,  ar- 
rived at  Ghelendjik,  whither  William- 
ineff  and  his  army  (after  the  construc- 
tion of  but  two  forts  1)  had  returned  ; 
and  the  arrival  of  the  former  was 
signalized  by  the  conflagration  of  'all 
the  stores  and  provender  laid  up  for 
the  army— an  event  which  was  attri- 
buted, by  the  deserters,  to  the  gene* 
ral*s  fear  of  the  Emperor  becomiog 
aware  of  the  raouldiness  of  the  bread 
upon  which  his  soldiers  were  fed! 
Be  that  as  it  may,  Wllliamineff  was 
ordered  to  retire  immediately,  with 
his  army,  across  the  Kooban,  and  there 
he  was  deprived  of  his  command. 
Rayevski,  his  successor,  bears  a  dif- 
ferent  character  among  the  soldiery, 
having  promised,  at  all  events,  refor- 


mation of  many  of  the  abnses  under 
which  they  had  suffered ;  and  the 
general  tenor  of  his  correspondence 
with  the  Circassians  proves  that,  to- 
ward them,  it  had  been  determined 
to  substitute  a  system  of  conciliation 
and  remonstrance)  instead  of  one  of 
menace;  while  their  resistance  was, 
at  the  same  time,  to  be  got  the  better  of, 
chiefly  by  suppression  of  their  external 
commerce.  For  this  purpose  the 
whole  efforts  of  the  Russians,  for  the 
two  last  years,  have  been  directed  to 
the  occupation  of  the  Circassian  coast 
by  a  continuous  line  of  forts,  placed 
at  the  echelles  most  frequented  by  the 
merchants  from  Turkey.* 

Southward  of  Tchopsim,  the  last 
echelle  already  mentioned,  there  are 
no  valleys  along  which  an  army  could 
be  marched ;  as  all  thereafter  run  up- 
ward from  the  coast,  almost  at  right 
angles  to  its  trending;  and,  as  they 
are  narrow  and  flanked  on  either  side 
(as  indeed  are  those  of  Pshat  and 
Tchopsim  also)  by  steep  and  wooded 
hills,  which  extend  to  the  very  lerge 
of  the  sea ;  and  as  the  water,  on 
almost  the  whole  coast*  is  of  consider- 
able depth,  at  but  a  small  distance 
from  it,  thero  was  no  expedient  alter- 
native fur  obtaining  occupation  of  the 
openings  of  these  valleys,  but  that  of 
which  Rayevski  made  use — viz.  hav- 
ing line- of- battle  ships  moored  at  about 
half  cannon  range  from  the  shore,  and 
obliging  the  Circassians  to  seek  shel- 
ter from  their  fire,  while  the  boats  of 
tho  squadron  were  being  loaded  on 
the  off- side  with  infantry  and  aitillery, 
who,  generally  by  a  ruse,  were  landed 
where  least  expected ;  and  who,  when 
once  formed  on  the  shore,  were,  of 
course,  in  condition  to  maintain  their 
ground  against  a  much  greater  force 
than  their  sudden  arrival  bad  given 
time  for  being  assembled  against  them. 
In  this  manner  six  echelles  to  the 
southward  of  Tchopsim,  viz.,  Shap- 
sigua,  Toapse,  Waia,  Soobesh,  Soot-  ' 
cha,  and  Ardler,  were  successively 
taken  possession  of  during  the  cam- 
paigns of  1837>  38,  and  39 ;  and  re- 


*  The  blockading  by  sea  having  been  found  almoit  totally  inefficient,  thia  blockade,  bjr  means 
of  forts  and  gtir.brats,  was  next  adopted;  and  the  trade  having  been  continued  in  spite  of 
both  these  expedients,  the  Russian  government  then  compelled  the  Turkish  one  to  lend  iu 
aid  in  a  third — by  the  enactment  of  severe  penalties  against  those  who  might  bo  detected 
in  sailing  for  the  Circassian  coast  In  this  way  nearly  a  hundred  Circatsiane  are,  we  iia- 
derstand,  detained  at  present  on  the  Turkish  coast,  where  some  of  them  have  been  impri- 
soned, and  all  reduced  to  great  privation  and  misery,  for  the  purpose  of  compelling  thim 
to  place  themselves  under  Russian  authority,  by  accepting  passports  for  Anapa— sooner 
than  submit  to  which  they  endure  starvation  I 
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lained  by  ft  force  of  six  to  eight  thou- 
sand meOf  UDtil  a  fort  of  (supposed) 
adequate  strength  for  being  defended 
bj  a  garrison  of  300  to  400  men  was 
constructed  at  each  of  these  localities^ 
and  mounted  with  15  to  20  pieces  of 
cannon>  and  bombs  of  large  calibre. 

Yet  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  the 
Circassians!  howeyer  unable  to  oppose 
effectually  such  debarkations,  submit* 
ted  to  witnessing  tamely  the  subse- 
quent operations ;  for  many  of  the 
Tery  brarest  and  best  of  those  of  the 
neighbourhoods  above  specified,  and 
of  the  adjoining  portions  of  the  coun- 
try, have  fallen  in  the  gallant  and  des- 
perate charges  which  were  made  upon 
the  Russian  squares,  so  soon  as  the 
fire  of  the  shipping  was  intermitted ; 
and  toward  the  termination  only  of 
these  landings  could  tbey  be  persuaded 
of  the  inexpedience  of  attacking  the 
Russian  army  when -formed,  and  to 
limit  their  endeaYours  to  preyenting 
its  detached  operations — such  as  cut- 
ting down  the  forest  in  the  immediate 
yieinity  of  the  situations  chosen  for  the 
forts  ;  and  to  preconcerting  measures 
for  taking  these  furts  by  surprise,  so 
soon  as  the  nig»hts  had  become  suffi- 
ciently long  and  obscure  to  afford  time 
and  comparative  security  for  such  en- 
terprises ;  the  practicability  of  which 
had  already  been  sufficiently  tested, 
both  in  the  portion  of  the  country  now 
spoken  of,  and  toward  the  norths  by 
sundry  individuals  who  had  scaled  the 
earthen  ramparts  during  night,  with- 
out the  aid  of  any  apparatus,  and  gene* 
rally  without  challeage. 

Early  in  the  preceding  spring,  an 
attempt  of  this  description  had  been 
made  against  the  forts  in  the  neigh* 
bourhoods  of  Anapa  and  Soodjook- 
Kal6 ;  but  it  was  rendered  abortiye 
through  too  strong  a  muster  having 
been  made,  as  intelligence  thus  reach- 
ed the  enemy,  and  the  proximity  of  the 
larger  garrisons  of  Anapa  and  Ghe- 
lendjik  enabled  him  to  put  the  points 
of  the  threatened  attack  in  such  a  state 
of  defence  as  made  it  advisable  to  de- 
fer the  project. 

During  these  events,  which  it  will  be 
seen  concern  only  the  coast  from  Ana^- 
pa  to  the  pass  of  Gaghra,  against 
which,  however^  the  chief  brunt  of  the 
war  has  hitherto  been  directed,  some 
partial  attempts  were  made  against  the 
great  central  province  of  Abazak,  and 
these,  of  limited  extent,  which  lie  be- 
tween it  and  the  Kooban.  A  strong 
force  under  General  Sass  (the  Rus^ 
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sian  Dalzell)  was  moyed  into  the  latter* 
(which,  from  the  comparatively  leyel 
state  of  the  country,  are  not  capable 
of  much  defence,)  for  the  purpose  of 
enacting,  for  the  first  time,  the  faree 
of  nominating  a  local  governor,  and  of 
enrolling  the  people  as  subjects  of  the 
Emperor ;  measures  whose  efficacy 
was  found  commensurate  with  the  pre- 
sence and  amount  of  the  force  em- 
ployed. From  his  headquarters  near 
the  river,  Sass  made  sundry  expert* 
meats  upon  the  central  province,  both 
by  negotiation  and  by  inroad^  which 
proved  equally  unsuccessful;  for  his 
offers  of  peace,  even  untrammelled  by 
any  conditions  of  submission,  were 
promptly  and  peremptorily  rejected 
by  the  Abazaks,  but  upon  the  same 
terms  as  such  offers,  but  more  strin- 
gent, had  been  rejected  by  their  coun« 
trymen,  both  northward  and  south* 
ward  on  the  coast,  viz.,  the  dbmant-i 
ling  of  the  forts,  and  the  entire  evacu« 
ation  of  the  eountry  from  Karatchai 
to  Anapa,  and  from  Anapa  to 
Sookoom-  Kal^ ;  while  bis  inroads  were 
rendered  scarcely  less  futile  by  the 
prompt  and  determined  resistance  by 
which  they  were  met.  On  one  occa- 
sion in  particular,  in  the  early  part  of 
May  1838,  he  suffered  a  severe  re- 
pulse on  the  banks  of  the  Shagwashe, 
where  the  Abazaks  awaited  his  ap- 
proach, under  concealment  in  the 
skirts  of  a  forest,  and  there  made  so 
sudden  and  determined  a  charge  that 
the  Russians  were  thrown  into  irre- 
trievable confusion,  and  a  large  por« 
tion  of  them  drowned  in  their  efforts  to 
escape  across  the  then  swollen  river.  In 
this  affair,  Sass  himself  was  somewhat 
severely  wonnded  ;  and  since  then  his 
enterprises  against  the  Abazaks  have 
cbiefiy  consisted  in  forays  upon  their 
shepherds,  flocks,  and  herd^,  in  the 
pastures  toward  the  frontier. 

The  great  interest  which  has  of  late 
been  drawn  towards  Circassia,  both 
on  account  of  the  extraordinary  intel- 
ligence of  Russian  defeat  which  has 
of  late  arrived  from  it ;  and  of  the 
awakening  conviction  as  to  the  value 
of  its  independence,  now  that  Russia, 
in  her  Khivan  expedition,  has  unmask- 
ed her  designs  of  balancing,  and  eyen- 
tually  destroying,  our  influence  in 
Central  Asia,  as  of  late  first  revealed 
by  her  instigation  to  the  attack  upon 
Herat,  has  induced  us  to  attempt  this 
rapid  sketch  of  the  country,  and  of 
the  events  of  greatest  interest  con- 
nected with  it.     Yet  there  are  others, 
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the  present  raust  be  postponed ;  as, 
forexample,  the  judicious  efforts  which 
hare  of  late  been  made  hy  the  Cir- 
cassians, even  during  the  short  respites 
in  Russian  warfare  by  sea  and  land 
afforded  them,  to  improre  their  admi* 
nbtratiye  and  judicial  institutions,  and 
to  eradicate  disorders,  of  long  preva- 
lence, which  had  been  found  of  spe- 
cial detriment  to  the  national  nnitj— 
now  more  than  ever  desirable. 

We  think  we  cannot  better  conclude 
our  sketch,  than  by  appending  to  it  a 
portion  of  an  article  upon  the  late  in- 
telligence as  to  the  capture  of.  the 
fortsconstructed  by  the  Russians  upon 
the  Circassian  coast,  which  appeared 
in  the  Timet  of  the  25th  of  May  last, 
merely  premising  that  this  intelligence 
has  received  the  amplest  confirma- 
tion from  Constantinople,  (whether 
the  first  portion  of  it  was  brought  by 
two  Turkish  vessels  from  Sookoom- 
Kale,)  from  Odessa,  from  Trebizonde, 
from  St  Petersburg,  (in  letters  to 
respectable  mercantile  houses  in  Lon- 
don,) from  Berlin,  from  Paris,  and 
from  the  foreign  minister  himself,  in 
the  House  of  Commons  on  the  12th 
of  the  past  month.  The  article  in 
question  runs  thus  : — 

"  Now  came  in  operation  those 
tactics  which  it  is  probable  that  the 
Circassians  from  the  first  had  con- 
templated. They  wisely  allowed  their 
wily  antagonist,  as  he  thought  himself, 
to  expend  lavishly  his  force  and  treasure 
before  they  commenced  their  demon- 
stration of  the  fallacy  of  all  his  hopes, 
and  all  his  expectations.  Then  be- 
gan  a  series  of  wild  and  irregular 
attacks,  of  which  the  details  have  not, 
and  perhaps  never  can  reach  us;  but 
the  result  of  which,  in  the  demolition  of 
all  the  Russian  forts  on  the  Circassian 
coast,  is  now,  as  we  are  confidently 
assured,  placed  beyond  all  doubt.  The 
CircassiaDs  have  stormed  and  captured, 
since  the  commencement  of  last  winter, 
the  whole  range  of  fortresses  on  their 
coast,  which  have  been  the  sole  aim  and 
occupation  of  the  llussian  largo  naval 
and  military  force  employed  against  the 
country  for  the  last  three  years  !  The 
achievement  of  such  a  series  of  signal 
successes,  without  the  aid  of  artillery, 
by  an  undisciplined  multitude,  against 
redoubts  constructed  and  defended  ac- 


military  tactics,  forms  a  phenomenon  in 
warfare  which  the  accounts  before  us  do 
not  wholly  explain,  though  they  do  not 
leave  us  without  a  clue  to  the  tactics  of 
the  Circassians,  which  we  shall  now  pro- 
ceed briefly  to  describe.  The  position 
of  all  the  forts  in  question  was  close 
upon  the  sea,  at  the  embouchure  of  nar- 
row valleys,  bordered  to  the  very  shore 
by  ranges  of  steep  and  thickly- wooded 
hills,  at  so  little  distance  from  each  other 
that  a  fort  placed  halfway,  which  in 
such  a  position  could  hardly  be  avoided 
was  commanded  from  either  side.  ' 

The  walls,  or  rather  embankments  of 
each  redoubt,  could  be  constructed  of  no 
other  materials  than  the  soil  of  the  spot  • 
and  although  surrounded  by  a  fosse,  this 
tended  little  to  augment  their  security, 
as  the  height  thus  occasioned  rendered 
it  necessary  to  give  the  embankment 
exteriorly  a  considerable  slope,  by  which 
means  scaling,  even  without  the  aid  of 
ladders,  or  other  implements,  became  a 
matter  of  Uttle  difficulty.  Further,  as 
each  of  these  enclosures  had  been  made 
of  considerable  extent,  to  afford  to  the 
garrison  the  only  exercise  in  which  they 
could  indulge,  it  will  easily  be  seen  how 
liable  to  surprise  such  a  place  was  during 
the  night  from  the  neighbouring  popu- 
lation, who,  devoting  themselves  to  that 
sole  object,  could  watch  their  time,  and 
take  their  measures  without  observa- 
tion or  obstruction  ^n  the  part  of  the 
devoted  garrison.  In  fact,  secrecy, 
darkness,  and  resolution  combined  all 
that  was  requisite  on  the  part  of  the 
Circassians  j  and  the  project  of  the  cap- 
ture of  the  forts  by  surprise,  which  it 
seems  was  formed  in  the  course  of  last 
summer  and  autumn,  under  the  advice  of 
an  English  traveller  then  on  the  spot, 
and  which  commenced  by  the  attack  on 
Sootcha  on  the  9th  of  October  last,  has 
been  crowned  with  triumphant  success. 
As  these  exploits  of  the  brave  Circas- 
sians may  open  a  new  field,  yet  but  par- 
tially explored  to  British  commercial 
enterprise,  and  tend,  moreover,  to  check 
the  progress  of  Russian  aggression  on  the- 
side  of  India,  they  become  important 
events  to  this  country,  on  the  score  of 
national  advantage  alone  j  but  they  ac- 
quire a  still  higher  interest  as  the  records 
of  another  triumph,  on  the  part  of  a 
free  and  brave  people,  over  a  reckless 
and  unprincipled  invader,  whoso  march 
spreads  despotism,  and  puts  a  deadly 
extinguisher  upon  civilisation  !** 
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*'  Po»TUNA  uevo  IcCa  nefotio,  eC 
Ludum  iosolentcm  luderepertiiux« 
TnnsmuUt  incertos  honoret. 
Nunc  mihi,  nunc  alii  benigiu. 
Laudo  DuineDtem :  si  oslbaks  quatit 

PBIINAS,  RS8IGRO  QUJB  DEOIT,  BT  MBA 

VlRTUTB  MB  IIVtOLVOt  PBOBAMQUB 

PaUPBBIBM  StNB  DOTS  QUjERO.*' 

Hot,  Carm.  Lib.\\\,A9, 


"  The  Attorney-  General  did  his 
work  very  fairly  J  thought— eh>Lynx  ?*' 
said  Mr  Subtle,  as,  arm-in-arm  with 
Mr  Lynx,  he  quitted  the  castle-gates, 
each  of  them  on  hb  way  to  their  re- 
spectiye  lodgings,  to  prepare  for  their 
next  day's  work. 

"  Yes — he's  a  keen  enough  hand,  to 
be  sure :  he*s  given  us  ail  work  enough ; 
and,  I  must  say,  it*s  been  a  capital  set- 
to  between  you.  Fra  very  glad  you 
got  the  verdict  I" 

"  It  wouldn't  have  done  to  be  beaten 
on  my  own  dunghill,  as  it  were — eh  ? 
By  the  way.  Lynx,  that  was  a  good  hit 
of  yours  about  the  erasure — I  ought, 
really,  if  it  had  occurred  to  me  at  the 
time,  to  have  given  you  the  credit  of 
it — 'twas  entirely  your's.  Lynx,  I 
must  say." 

•*  Oh,  no"— replied  Lynx,  modestly. 
He  knew  that  Mr  Subtle  Would  be 
Attorney- General  oneday ;  and  would 
then  require  the  services  of  a  certain 
grim  functionary — to  wit,  a  devil^~ 
*'  It  was  a  mere  accident  my  lighting 
on  it ;  the  merit  was,  the  use  you 
made  of  it!" 

"  To  think  of  ten  thousand  a-year 
turning  on  that  same  trumpery  era- 
sure." 

**  But  are  you  sure  of  our  verdict 
on  that  ground,  Mr  Subtle  ?  Do  you 
think  Widdrington  was  right  in  re- 
jecting that  deed  ?" 

"  Right  ?  to  be  sure  he  was !  But 
I  own  I  got  rather  uneasy  at  the  way 
the  Attorney- General  put  it — that  the 
estate  had  once  been  vested,  and  could 
not  be  subsequently  de- vested  by  an 
alteration  or  blemish  in  the  instrument 
evidencing  the  passing  of  the  estate, 
— eh  ?  that  was  a  good  point,  Lynx." 

**  Aye,  but  as  Lord  Widdrington 
put  it — that  could  b?  only  where  the 
defect  was  proved  to  exist  after  a 
complete  and  valid  deed  had  been  once 
established." 

**  True — true  5    that's  the  answer. 


Lynx :  here,  yon  see,  the  deed  is  dis- 
graced in  the  first  instance ;  no  proof, 
in  fact,  that  it  ever  was  a  deed — there- 
fore, mere  waste  paper." 

*'  To  be  sure,  possession  has  gone 
along  with  the  deed." 

**  Possession  goes  along  with  it  ? — 
What  then ! — that  is  to  say,  the  man 
who  has  altered  it,  to  benefit  himself 
and  his  heirs,  keeps  it  snugly  in  his 
own  chest — and  then  that  b  of  itself 
to  be  sufllcient  to" 

"  Yes — and  again,  you  know,  isn't 
it  the  general  rule  that  the  party 
producing  an  instrument  must  account 
for  the  appearance  of  erasure  or  altera- 
tion to  encounter  the  presumption  of 
fraud  ? — it  seems  eood  sense  enough." 

•*  By  the  way,  aid  you  ever  see  any 
thing  like  Quicksilver  in  that  matter  ? 
I  know  he'd  bring  Widdrington  down 
on  him — I  sate  frying,  I  assure  you  I 
To  hear  one's  cases  spoiled — but— ^ 
well  1  it's  all  over  now,  however! — It's 
really  been  a  very  interesting  cause.'* 

**  Very.  Some  capital  points — that 
of  Mortmain's  on  the  stamp-act" 

"  Pish,  Lynx !  there's  nothing  in  it  I 
I  meant  the  cause  itself  has  been  an 
interesting  one — uncommonly." 

Mr  Subtle  suddenly  paused,  and 
stood  still.  **  God  bless  my  soul. 
Lynx — I've  made  a  blunder  I" 

"  Eh !" 

"Yes — ^byJove,  a  blunder!  Never 
did  such  a  thing  since  I've  led  a  cause 
before." 

"A  blunder?  Impossible! — What 
is  it  ?"  enquired  Lynx  briskly,  prick- 
ing up  his  ears. 

"  It  will  be  at  least  thirty  or  forty 
pounds  out  of  our  client's  pocket.  I 
forgot  to  ask  Widdrington  for  thecer« 
tlficate  for  the  cost  of  the  special  jury. 
I  protest  I  never  did  such  a  thing  be- 
fore— I'm  quite  annoyed — I  hate  to 
overlook  any  thing." 

"  Oh!  is  that  all?"  inquired  Lynx, 
much  relieved — '*  then  it's  all  right ! 
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While  you  were  speaking  to  Mr  Gam- 
moDy  immediately  after  the  verdict  had 
been  given^  I  turned  towards  Quick- 
silver to  get  him  to  ask  for  the  certi- 
ficate— but  he  had  seen  a  man  with  the 
new  "  Times'*  containing  the  division 
on  the  Catholic  claims,  and  had  set  off 
after  him— so  I  took  the  liberty,  as 
you  seemed  very  earnestly  talking  to 
Mr  Gammon,  to  name  it  to  the  judge 
—and  it's  all  right." 

**  Capital  I — Then  there  isn't  a  point 
missed  ?  And  in  a  good  two- days*  fight 
that*s  something.** 

**  D*ye  think  we  shall  keep  the  ver- 
dict, and  get  its  fruits,  Mr  Subtle  ?" 

«*  We  shall  keep  the  verdict,  I've 
no  doubt;  there's  nothing  in  Wid- 
drington's  notes  that  we  need  be  afraid 
of—but  of  course  they'll  put  us  to 
bring  another  ejectment,  perhaps  seve- 
ral.'* 

*'  Yes— certainly — there  musi  be  a 
good  deal  of  fighting  before  such  a 
property  as  Yatton  changes  hands,** 
replied  Lynx,  with  a  complacent  air ; 
for  he  saw  a  few  pleasant  pickings  in 
store  for  him.  *'  By  the  way,"  he 
continued,  "  our  client's  a  sweet  'spe* 
cimenof  humanity,  isn't  he  I " 

"  Faugh  I  odious  little  reptile  I  And 
did  you  ever  in  all  your  life  witness 
such  a  scene  as  when  he  interrapted 
me  in  the  way  he  did?" 

*'  Ha,  ha !  Never  I  But,  upon  my 
honour,  what  an  exqusite  turn  you 
gave  the  thing — it  was  worth  more 
than  called  it  forth — it  was  admir- 
able." 

"  Pooh— Lynx ! "  said  Mr  Subtle, 
with  a  gratified  air ;  **  knack— mere 
knack — nothing  more.  My  voice 
trembled — eh  ?— at  least  so  I  intend- 
ed." 

**  Upon  my  soul,  Mr  Subtle,  I  al- 
most thought  you  were  for  the  mo- 
ment overcome,  and  going  to  shed 
tears." 

"  Ah,  ha,  ha!— Delightful  I  I  was 
convulsed  with  inward  laughter  I  Shed 
tears  1 1  Did  the  Bar  take  it.  Lynx  ?*' 
inquired  Mr  Subtle;  for  though  he 
hated  display,  he  loved  appreciation, 
and  by  competent  persons.  **  By  the 
way.  Lynx,  the  way  in  which 
you've  got  up  the  whole  case  does 
you  vast  credit — that  opinion  of 
yours  on  the  evidence  was — ^upon  my 
word— the  most  masterly" —  here  he 
suddenly  ceased  and  squeezed  his  com- 
panion's arm,  motioning  him  thereby 
to  silence.  They  had  come  up  with  two 
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gentlemen,  walking  slowly,  and  con- 
versing in  a  low  tone,  but  with  much 
earnestness  of  manner.  They  were, 
in  fact,  Mr  Aubrey  and  Lord  De  la 
Zouch.  Mr  Subtle  and  Mr  Lynx 
crossed  over  to  the  other  side  of  the 
narrow  street,  and  quickened  their 
pace*  so  as  soon  to  be  out  of  sight 
and  hearing  of  the  persons  they  seemed 
desirous  of  avoiding.  Mr  Subtle  was, 
indeed,  unable  to  bear  the  sight  of  the 
man  whom  his  strenuous  and  splendid 
exertions^  during  the  last  two  days  had 
tended  to  strip  of  his  all — to  thrust 
from  the  bright  domain  of  wealthj 
prosperitv,  distinction,  into— as  it  were 
—outer  darkness — the  outer  darkness 
of  poverty — of  destitution. 

*'  It's  a  bore  for  Mr  Aubrey,  isn't 
it?"  quoth  the  matter- of  fact  Lynx. 

"It's  quite  frightfull  "—replied 
Mr  Subtle,  in  a  tone  of  voice  and 
with  a  manner  which  showed  how 
deeply  he  felt  what  he  uttered.  "  And 
it's  not  only  what  he  will  lose,  but 
what  he  will  be  liable  to — the  mesne 
profits — sixty  thousand  pounds." 

"  Oh !— you  think,  then,  that  we 
can't  go  beyond  the  statute  of  limita' 
tion  f — Eh  ?— is  that  so  clear  ?  "  Mr 
Subtle  looked  sharply  at  Lynx,  with 
an  expression  it  would  be  difficult  to 
describe.  "Well" — continued  the  im- 
penetrable Lynx — "at  all  events  I'll 
look  into  it."  He  felt  about  as  much 
sentiment  in  the  matter,  as  a  pig  eat- 
ing acorns  would  feel  interest  in  the 
antiquity  of  the  oak  from  which  they 
fell,  and  under  whose  venerable  shade 
he  was  munching  and  stuffing  himself. 

"  By  the  way.  Lynx— a'n't  you 
with  me  in  Uigson  and  Mellington  ?  " 

"  Yes — and  it  stands  first  for  to« 
morrow  morning." 

"  What's  it  about  ?  I've  not  opened 
my  papers,  and — why,  we've  a  consul- 
tation fixed  for  ten  to-night." 

"  It's  libel  against  a  newspaper  edi- 
tor^the  PoMFRET  CocxATaicfi ;  and 
our  client's  a  clergyman." 

"What  about?" 

"  Tithes — ^grasping,  cruelty,  and  so 
forth." 

"Justification?" 

"  No — not  guilty  only." 

*'  Who  leads  for  the  defendant  ?" 

"  Mr  Quicksilver." 

*'  Oh ! — we  can  dispense  with  the 
consultation  then.  I  shall  send  my 
clerk  to  fix  to- morrow  morning,  at 
court — five  minutes  before  the  sitting 
of  the  court.  I'm  rather  tired  to-night. 
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With  thU  the  g^reat  leader  shook  bands 
vith  his  modesty  learned,  laborious 
junior — and  entered  bis  lodgings. 

As  soon  as  Titmouse  bad  been  eject- 
ed from  the  court,  in  the  summary 
way  wbich  tbe  reader  will  remember, 
merely  on  account  of  bis  having,  with 
sligbt  indecorum,  yielded  to  themigbty 
impulse  of  his  agitated  feelings,  be 
began  to  cry  bitterly,  wringing  bis 
hands,  and  asking  every  one  about  him 
if  they  thought  he  could  get  in  again, 
because  it  was  bis  case  that  was  going 
on.  His  eyes  were  red  and  swollen 
with  weeping ;  and  his  little  breast 
throbbed  violently  as  be  walked  to  and 
fro  from  one  door  of  tbe  court  to  the 
other.  "  Oh,  gents,  will  you  get  me 
in  again  ?  "  said  he,  in  passionate  tones, 
approaching  two  gentlemen,  who,  with 
a  very  anxious  and  oppressed  air,  were 
standing  together  at  the  outside  of  one 
of  the  doors — in  fact.  Lord  De  la  Zouch 
and  Mr  Aubrey  ;  and  they  quickly  re- 
cognised in  Titmouse  the  gentleman 
whose  claims  wero  being  at  that  in- 
stant mooted  within  tbe  court.  "  WiU 
you  get  me  in  ?  You  seem  such  rc- 
spectabie  gents — Ton  my  soul  I'm 
going  mad  !  It's  my  case  that's  going 
on  I     I'm  Mr  Titmouse" 

"  We  have  no  power,  sir,  to  get  you 
in,"  replied  Lord  De  la  Zouch  haught- 
ily :  so  coldly  and  sternly  as  to  cause 
Titmouse  involuntarily  to  shrink  from 
him. 

•*  The  court  is  crowded  to  the  very 
door,  sir — and  we  really  have  no  more 
right  to  be  present  in  court,  or  get 
others  into  court,  than  you  have,"  said 
Mr  Aubrey,with  mildness  and  dignity. 

*'  Thank  you,  sir!  Thank  youl" 
quoth  Titmouse,  moving  with  an  ap- 
prehensive air  away  from  Lord  De  la 
Zouch,  towards  Mr  Aubrey,  "  Know 
quite  well  who  you  are,  sir !  'Pon  my 
solemn  soul,  sir,  sorry  to  do  all  this ; 
but  law's  law,  and  right's  right,  all  the 
world  over." 

**  I  desire  you  to  leave  us,  sir,"  said 
Lord  De  la  Zouch  with  irrepressible 
sternness;  *'you  are  very  intrusive. 
How  can  we  catch  a  syllable  of  what 
is  going  on  while  you  are  chattering  in 
this  way?"  Titmouse  saw  that  Mr 
Aubrey  looked  towards  him  with  a 
very  different  expression  from  that 
exhibited  by  his  forbidding  companion, 
and  would  *perbaps  have  stood  his 
ground,  but  for  a  glimpse  he  caught  of 
a  huge  powdered,  broad-shouldered 
footman^  in  a  splendid  livery,  one  of 
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Lord  De  la  Zouch's  s^^rants,  who,  with 
a  great  thick  cane  in  bis  band,  was 
standing  at  a  little  distance  behind,  in 
attendance  on  tbe  carriage,  wbich  was 
standing  in  the  castle-yard.  This 
man's  face  looked  so  ready  for  mis- 
chief, that  Titmouse  slowly  walked 
off.  There  were  a  good  many  stand- 
erS'by,  who  seemed  all  to  look  with 
dislike  and  distrust  at  Titmouse.  Ho 
made  many  ineffectual  attempts  to  per- 
suade tbe  doorkeeper,  who  bad  as- 
sisted in  his  extrusion,  to  readmit  him ; 
but  the  incorruptible  janitor  was  proof 
against  a  sixpence — even  against  a 
shilling ;  and  at  length  Titmouse  gave 
himself  up  to  despair,  and  thought  him- 
self the  most  miserable  man  in  the 
whole  world — as  very  probably,  in- 
deed, be  was  :  for  consider  what  a 
horrid  interval  of  suspense  be  bad  to 
endure,  from  the  closing  of  Mr  Subtle'a 
speech  till  the  delivery  of  the  verdict. 
But  at  length,  through  this  portentous 
and  apparently  impenetrable  cloudy 
burst  the  rich  sunlight  of  success. 

*'  Mr  Titmouse  I — Mr  Titmouse ! 
_Mr  Tit" 

•*  Here  I  Here  I  am  I  Here !  "— 
exclaimed  the  little  fellow,  jumping  off 
the  window- seat  on  which  be  had 
been  sitting  for  the  last  hour  in  the 
darki  half  stupified  with  grief  and  ex- 
haustion. The  voice  that  called  him 
was  a  blessed  voice — a  familiar  voice 
—tbe  voice  of  Mr  Gammon ;  who,  as 
soon  as  the  jury  began  to  come  back, 
on  some  pretence  or  other  had  quitted 
bis  seat  between  Quirk  and  Snap,  in 
order,  if  the  verdict  should  be  for  tbe 
plaintiff,  to  be  the  very  first  to  com- 
municate it  to  him.  In  a  moment  or 
two  Mr  Gammon  had  grasped  both 
Mr  Titmouse's  bands.  "  My  dear, 
dear  Mr  Titmouse,  I  congratulate 
you !  Yon  are  victorious!  God 
grant  you  long  life  to  enjoy  your  good 
fortune  I  God  bless  you.  Titmouse  I'* 
He  wrung  Titmouse's  hands — and  his 
voice  trembled  with  the  intensity  of 
his  emotions.  Mr  Titmouse  had  gone 
very  white,  and  for  a  while  spoke  not» 
but  stood  staring  at  Mr  Gammon,  as 
if  he  was  hardly  aware  of  the  import 
of  his  communication. 

"  No— but— is  it    so  ?    Honour 
bright  ?"  at  length  ho  stammered. 

•*  It  is  indeed !  My  long  labours  are 
at  length  crowned  with  success  I—- 
Hurran,  hurrah,  Mr  Titmouse!" 

**  I've  really  won  f  It  a'n't  a  joke  or 
a  dream?"  inquired  Titmouse  with 
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quickljr  inerauing  excltemtat^  and  a 
joyotu  ezpreiiion  bursting  over  bit 
features,  wbioh  became  suddenly 
flushed. 

*'  A  joke? — the  best  youll  ever 
bave.  A  dream  ? — that  will  last  your 
life.  Thank  God,  Mr  Titmouse,  the 
battle's  ours ;  vre*ve  defeated  all  their 
villany  I" 

"  Tol de rol  1  Tol  de roll  Tol  da lol, 
lol»  lol,ridoI — Ah,**  he  added,  in  a  loud 
truculent  tonci  as  Lord  De  la  Zouch 
and  Mr  Aubrey  slowly  parsed  him,— 
•  **  done  for  you  now — *pon  my  life  I 
—turned  the  tables  1 — that  for  you  1" 
said  he,  snapping  his  fingers ;  but  I 
need  hardly  say  that  he  did  so  with 
perfect  impunity  as  far  as  those  two 
gentlemen  were  concerned,  who  were 
so  absorbed  with  the  grievous  event 
which  had  just  happened,  as  scarcely 
to  be  aware  of  their  being  addressed 
at  all. 

"  Aubrey,  it*s  against  you — all  is 
lost ;  tho  verdict  is  fur  the  plaintiff  1" 
said  Lord  De  la  Zouch  in  a  hurried 
agitated  whisper,  as  he  grasped  the 
hand  of  Mr  Aubrey,  whom  he  had 
quitted  for  an  instant  to  hear  the  ver- 
dict pronounced.  Mr  Aubrey  for 
some  moments  spoke  not. 

**  God's  will  be  done!"  at  length 
said  he,  in  a  low  tone,  and  in  rather  a 
faint  murmur.  More  .than  a  dozen 
gentlemen,  who  came  crowding  out, 
grasped  bis  hand  with  great  energy 
and  vehemence. 

<<  God  bless  you,  Aubrey  !  God 
bless  you  1" — said  several  voices,  their 
speakers  wringing  his  hand  with  great 
vehemence  as  they  spoke. 

"  Let  us  go,"_said  Lord  Pe  la 
Zouch,  putting  Mr  Aubrey's  arm  in 
bis  own,  and  leading  him  away  from 
a  scene  of  distressing  excitement,  too 
powerful  for  his  exhausted  feelings. 

"  I  am  nothing  of  a  fatalist,'*  said 
Mr  Aubrey,  after  a  pause  of  some  mi- 
nutes, during  which  they  had  quitted 
the  castle*  gates,  and  his  feelings  had 
recovered  from  the  shock  which  they 
had  just  before  suffered  ; — "  I  am  no- 
thing of  a  fatalist,  but  1  ought  not  to 
feel  the  least  surprise  at  this  issue,  for 
I  have  long  had  a  settled  conviction 
that  such  would  be  the  issue.  For 
some  time  before  1  had  the  least  inti- 
mation of  the  commencement  of  theso 
proceedings,  I  was  oppressed  by  a 
sense  of  impending  calamity" 

^<  Well,  that  may  be  so ;  but  it  does 
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not  follow  that  tb»  mlMhlef  is  fioallT 
done:* 

"  I  am  certain  of  it  l^But,  dear 
Lord  De  la  Zouch,  bow  much  I  owe 
to  your  kindness  and  sympathy !"  said 
Mr  Aubrey,  with  a  slight  tremor  in 
his  voice. 

"  We  are  at  thb  moment,  Aubrey, 
firmer  friends  than  we  ever  were  be- 
fore. So  help  me  Heaven  !  I  would 
not  lose  your  friendship  for  the  world ; 
I  feel  it  a  greater  honour  than  I  am 
worthy  of—I  do  indeed,"  said  Lord 
De  la  Zouch,  with  great  emotion. 

"  There's  a  great  gulf  between  us« 
though.  Lord  De  la  Zouch,  as  far  aa 
worldly  circumstances  are  conoemed 
^you  a  peer  of  the  realm,  I  a  beg- 
gar." 

**  Forgive  me  Aubrey,  but  it  is  idle 
to  talk  in  that  way  ;  I  am  hurt  beyond 
measure  at  your  supposing  it  possible 
that  under  any  circumstances" — — 

'<  Believe  me,  1  feel  the  full  value 
of  your  friendship,— 'more  valuable  at 
this  moment  than  ever.*' 

"  That  a  sefious  calamity  has  fallen 
upon  you  is  certain  ;— which  of  us, 
indeed,  is  safe  from  such  a  calamity  ? 
But  who  would  bear  it  with  the  calm 
fortitude  which  you  have  already 
evinced,  my  dear  Aubrey  ?" 

"  You  speak  very  kindly.  Lord  De 
la  Zouch ;  I  trust  1  shall  play  the  man» 
now  that  the  time  for  playing  a  man's 
part  has  come,"  said  Mr  Aubrey,  with 
an  air  of  mingled  melancholy  and  re- 
solution. '*  I  feel  an  inexpressible 
consolation  in  the  refiuction,  that  I 
cannot  charge  myself  with  any  thing 
unconscientious.  If  I  have  dona 
wrong  in  depriving  another  for  so 
long  a  period  of  what  was  his,  it  was 
surely  m  ignorance ;  and,  as  for  the 
future,  I  put  my  trust  in  God.  I  feel 
as  if  I  could  submit  to  the  will  of 
Heaven  with  cheerAiIness" 

*'  Don't  speak  so  despondingly, 
Aubrey" 

"  Despondingly  ?"  echoed  Mr  Au- 
brey, with  momentary  animation-— 
"  Despondingly  ?  My  dear  friend,  I 
feel  as  if  I  were  indeed  entering  a  scene 
black  as  midnight — but  what  is  it  to 
the  valiey  of  the  shadow  of  death,  dear 
Lord  de  la  Zouch,  which  is  before  all 
of  us  ?  I  assure  yon  I  feel  no  vain- 
glorious confidence ;  vet  I  seem  to  be 
leading  on  the  arm  of  an  unseen  but 
all' powerful  supporter.** 

"  You  are  a  hero,  my  dear  Aubrey  I** 
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exclaimed  Lord  De  la  Zouch,  "with 
sadden  fervour. 

**  And  that  support  'will  embrace 
those  dearer  to  me  than  life — dearer 
— far— far" He  ceased. 

"  My  God,  Aubrey  I — Aubrey  I 
what's  the  matter  ?  "  hastily  exclaimed 
Lord  De  la  Zouch,  feeling  Mr  Aubrey 
leaning  heavily  against  him.  He 
grasped  Mr  Aubrey  firmly — for  his 
head  suddenly  drooped  ;  and,  but  for 
his  companion's  support^  he  must  have 
fallen  to  the  ground.  His  delicate 
frame  was  worn  out  with  the  late  ex« 
citement,  and  the  intense  anxiety  and 
exhaustion  he  had  undergone ;  having 
scarce  tasted  food  for  the  last  two  days. 
The  sudden  recurrence  of  his  thoughts 
to  the  objects  of  his  fond  and  ineffable 
love,  had  completely  overpowered  his 
exhausted  nature.  Mark — it  was  only 
hia  physical  nature  that  for  a  moment 
gave  way.  It  was  quite  unworthy  of 
the  noble  soul  which  animated  it.  Of 
such  a  one  it  may  be  said — the  sword 
is  too  keen  for  its  scabbard.  His  sen- 
sibilities were.exquisite ;  perhaps  mor- 
bidly so.  A  soul  like  his,  placed  in  a 
body  which,  as  I  long  ago  explained, 
was  constitutionally  feeble,  might,  from 
the  intimate  and  inscrutable  connec- 
tion and  sympathy  between  mind  and 
body,  for  a  moment  appear  to  be  of  an 
inferior  temper :  whereas  the  momen- 
tary shock  and  vibration  occasioned 
by  external  accident  over  that  soul, 
quickly  re-exhibited  its  native  noble- 
ness and  strength. 

Mr  Aubrey,  who  sunk  into  Lord  De 
la  Zouch's  arms  in  the  way  I  have  de- 
scribed, just  as  they  were  passing  a 
small  shop  whose  owner  stood  at  the 
door*  was  quickly  ta^ken  into  it ;  and 
within  a  few  minutes,  and  with  the  aid 
of  a  glass  of  water,  revived  in  time  to 
take  advantage  of  Lord  De  la  Zouch*s 
carriage,  which  was  passing  on  its  way 
from  the  castle  to  lus  hotel.  There 
was  only  Lady  De  la  Zouch  within  it, 
and  she  welcomed  Mr  Aubrey  with  the 
most  afPectionate  sympathy  ;  insisting 
upon  their  driving  him  to  his  lodgings, 
in  order  that  they  might,  by  their  pre- 
sence, comfort  and  apease  Mrs  Aubrey 
and  Miss  Aubrey.  Mr  Aubrey,  how- 
ever, most  earnestly  dissuaded  them, 
saying,  he  would  rather  that,  on  so 
painful  an  occasion,  they  should  be 
alone ;  and  after  takuag  a  glass  of  wine 
and  water,  which  greatly  revived  him, 
he  quitted  the  hotel,  alone  and  on  foot, 
and  made  for  his  lodgings.  The  streets 


were  occupied  by  passengers,  some 
returning  from  the  castle  after  the 
great  trial  of  the  day  ;  others  standing 
here  and  there,  in  little  knots,  con- 
versing  as  he  passed  them ;  and  he 
felt  conscious  that  the  subject  of  their 
thoughts  and  conversation,  was  him- 
self and  hb  fallen  fortunes.  Several 
deep-drawn  sighs  escaped  him,  as  he 
walked  on,  the  herald  of  such  dismal 
tidings,  to  those  whom  he  loved :  and 
he  felt  but  for  that  which  supported 
him  from  within,  as  it  were,  a  fallen 
angel  so  far  as  concerned  this  world's  ' 
honours  and  greatness.  The  splen- 
dours of  human  pomp  and  prosperity 
seemed  rapidly  vanishing  in  the  dis- 
tance. In  the  temporary  depression 
of  his  spirits,  he  experienced  feelings 
somewhat  akin  to  those  of  the  heart- 
sickened  exile,  whose  fond  eyes  are 
riveted  upon  the  mosques  and  mina- 
rets of  his  native  city,  bathed  in  the 
soft  sunlight  of  evening,  where  are 
the  cherished  objects  of  all  his  tender* 
est  thoughts  and  feelings;  while  his 
vessel  is  rapidly  bearing  him  from  it, 
amid  the  rising  wind,  the  increasing 
and  ominous  swell  of  the  waters,  the 
thickening  gloom  of  night — whither  f 
The  Minster  clock  struck  ten  as  he 
passed  one  of  the  comers  of  the  vast 
majestic  structure,  grey-glistening  in 
the  faint  moonlight.  The  chimes 
echoed  in  his  ear,  and  smote  his  sub- 
dued soul  with  a  sense  of  peculiar 
solemnity  and  awe ;  they  forced  upon 
him  a  reflection  upon  the  transient 
littleness  of  earthly  things.  Then  he 
thought  of  those  dear  beings  who  were 
awaiting  his  return,  and  a  gush  of 
grief  and  tenderness  overflowed  his 
heart,  as  he  quickened  his  steps,  with 
an  inward  and  fervent  prayer  that 
Heaven  would  support  them  under  the 
misfortune  which  had  befallen  them. 
As  he  neared  the  retired  row  of  houses 
where  his  lodgings  were  situated,  he 
imagined  that  he  saw  some  one  near 
the  door  of  his  lodgings,  as  if  on  the 
look-out  for  his  approach;  and  who, 
as  he  drew  nearer,  at  length  entered 
his  lodgings.  This  was  a  person 
whom  Mr  Aubrey  did  not  at  all  suspect 
— it  was  his  worthy  friend  Dr  Tat- 
ham;  who,  unable  to  quit  Yatton 
in  time  to  hear  the  trial,  had  early  that 
morning  mounted  his  horse,  and,  after 
a  long  and  hard  ride,  reached  York 
soon  after  Mr  Aubrey  had  set  off  for  the 
castle.  Though  many  of  the  country 
people  then  in  York  were  aware  that 
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Mrs  and  Miss  Aabrey  were  also  there, 
a  delicate  consideration  for  their  ex- 
qmsitely  distressing  situation  restrain- 
ed them  from  intruding  upon  their 
privacy,  which  had  been  evidently 
sought  for  by  the  species  of  lodgings 
which  Mr  Aubrey  had  engaged.  On 
the  second  day,  the  excellent  Dr  Tat- 
hara  had  been  their  welcome  and  in- 
structive guest,  scarce  ever  leaving 
them ;  Mr  Aubrey's  groom  bringing 
word,  from  time  to  time,  from  his 
master  how  the  trial  went  on.  Late 
in  the  evening,  urged  by  Kate,  the 
Doctor  had  gone  off  to  the  castle,  to 
wait  till  he  could  bring  intelligence  of 
the  final  result  of  the  trial.  He  had 
not  been  observed  by  Mr  Aubrey 
amidst  the  number  of  people  who  were 
about ;  and  had  at  length  fulfilled  his 
mission,  and  been  beforehand  with 
Mr  Aubrey  in  communicating  the  un. 
fortunate  issue  of  the  struggle.  The 
instant  that  Mr  Aubrey  bad  set  his 
foot  within  the  door,  he  was  locked  in 
the  impassioned  embrace  of  his  wife 
and  sbter.  None  of  them  spoke  for 
some  moments. 

"  Dearest  Charles ! — we've  heard  it 
all — we  know  it  all  I"  at  length  they 
exclaimed  in  a  breath.  <'  Thank  God, 
it  is  over  at  last — and  we  know  the 
worst !  —  Are  you  well,  dearest 
Charles?"  inquired  Mrs  Aubrey,  with 
fond  anxiety. 

'*  Thank  God,  my  Agnes,  I  am 
well  r*  said  Mr  Aubrey,  much  excited 
— "  and  thank  God  that  the  dreadful 
suspense  is  at  an  end ;  and  for  the  for- 
titude, my  sweet  loves,  with  which  you 
bear  the  result.  And  how  are  yoti, 
my  excellent  friend?"  continued  he« 
addressing  Dr  Tatham,  and  grasping 
his  hands ;  "  my  venerable  and  pious 
friend — how  it  refreshes  my  heart  to 
see  you  I  as  one  of  the  chosen  mini- 
sters of  that  God  whose  creatures  we 
are,  and  whose  dispensations  we  re- 
ceive with  reverent  submission  I" 

''  God  Almighty  bless  you  all,  my 
dear  friends!"  replied  Dr  Tatham, 
powerfully  affected.  "  Believe  that 
all  this  is  from  Him  I  He  has  wise 
ends  in  view,  though  we  see  not  nor 
comprehend  them!  Faint  not  when 
ye  are  rebuked  of  Him !  If  ye  faint 
in  the  day  of  advertity^  your  strength 
is  small!  But  I  rejoice  to  see  your 
resignation."  Aubrey,  his  wife,  and 
sister,  were  for  a  while  overcome  with 
their  emotions. 

"I  assure  you  all,"  said  Aubrey, 
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*'  I  feel  as  if  a  very  mountain  had 
been  lifted  off  my  heart!  How  blest 
am  I  in  my  wife  and  sister!"  A 
heavenly  smile  irradiated  his  pale  fea- 
tures— and  he  clasped  his  wife  and 
then  his  sister  in  his  arms.  They 
wept  as  they  tenderly  returned  hu 
embrace. 

*'  Heaven,"  said  he,  <*  that  gave  us 
all,  has  taken  all:  why  should  we 
murmur?  He  will  enable  us,  if  we 
pray  for  His  assistance,  to  bear  with 
equanimity  our  present  adversity,  as 
well  as  our  past  prosperity  1  Come, 
Agnes  I  Kate !  play  the  women  !*' 

Dr  Tatham  sate  silent  by ;  but  the 
tears  ran  down  his  cheeks.  At  length 
Mr  Aubrey  gave  them  a  general 
account  of  what  had  occurred  at  the 
trial.— and  which,  I  need  hardly  say, 
was  listened  to  in  breathless  silence. 

"  Who  is  that  letter  from,  love, 
lying  on  the  table?"  inquired  Mr 
Aubrey,  during  a  pause  in  the  conver- 
sation. 

**  It's  only  from  Johnson,  to  say  the 
children  are  quite  well,"  replied  Mrs 
Aubrey.  The  ruined  parents,  as  if 
by  a  common  impulse,  looked  unutter- 
able things  at  each  other.  Then  the 
mother  turned  deadly  pale;  and  her 
husband  tenderly  kissed  her  cold 
cheek ;  while  Kate  could  scarcely  re- 
strain her  feelings.  The  excitement 
of  each  was  beginning  to  give  way  be- 
fore  sheer  bodily  and  mental  exhaus* 
tion ;  and  Dr  Tatham,  observing  it, 
rose  to  take  his  departure.  It  was 
arranged  that  the  carriage  should  be 
at  the  door  by  eight  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  to  convey  them  back  to 
Yatton— and  that  Dr  Tatham  should 
breakfast  with,  and  then  accompany 
them  on  horseback.  He  then  took 
his  departure  for  the  night,  with  a 
very  full  heart ;  and  those  whom  he 
left  soon  afterwards  retired  for  the 
night;  and  having  first  invoked  the 
mercy  and  pity  of  Heaven,  sunk  into 
slumber  and  brief  forgetfulness  of  the 
perilous  position  in  which  they  had 
been  placed  by  the  event  of  the  day. 

Somewhat  different  was  the  mode 
in  which  the  night  was  spent  by  the 
victorious  party.  Gammon,  as  has 
been  seen,  was  the  first  to  congratu- 
late Titmouse  on  his  splendid  success. 
The  next  was  old  Quirk — who,  with 
a  sort  of  conviction  that  he  should  find 
Gammon  beforehand  with  him — bust- 
led out  of  court,  leaving  Snap  to  nay 
the  jury,  settle  the  court-fees,  collect 
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the  papers^  and  so  forth.  Both  Quirk 
and  Snap  (as  soon  as  he  was  at  liber- 
ty) exhibited  a  courtesy  towards  Tit- 
mouse which  had  a  strong  dash  of 
reverence  in  it^  such  as  was  due  to  the 
possessor  of  ten  thousand  a-year ;  but 
Gammon  exhibited  the  tranquil  mat- 
ter-of-fact confidence  of  a  man  who 
had  determined  to  be,  and  indeed 
knew  that  he  was,  the  entire  master 
of  Titmouse. 

"  1 — wish  you'd  call  a  coach,  or 
something  of  that  sort,  gents. — I'm 
devilish  tired— I  am,  'pon  my  soul ! " 
said  Mr  Titmouse,  yawning,  as  he 
stood  on  the  steps  between  Quirk  and 
Gammon,  waiting  for  Snap's  arrival. 
He  was,  in  fact,  almost  mad — ^burst* 
ing  with  excitement ;  and  could  not 
stand  still  for  a  moment.  Now  he 
whistled  aloud,  loudly  and  boldly ; 
then  he  hummed  a  bar  or  two  of  some 
low  comic  song  ;  and  ever  and  anon 
drew  on  and  off  his  damp  gloves  with 
an  air  of  petulant  impetuosity.  Then 
ho  ran  his  hand  through  his  hair  with 
careless  grace ;  and  then,  with  arms 
folded  on  his  breast  for  a  moment,  look- 
ed eagerly,  but  with  a  would-be  lan- 
guid air,  at  two  or  three  coronetod 
coaches,  which  one  by  one,  with  their 
depressed  and  disappointed  inmates, 
rolled  off.  At  length  Lord  Widdring- 
ton,  amidst  a  sharp  impetuous  cry  of 
"  Make  way  for  the  judge,  there ! 
make  way  for  his  lordship !  '*  appeared, 
with  a  worn-out  air ;  and  passing 
close  by  Titmouse,  was  honoured  by 
him  with  a  very  fine  bow  indeed — 
not  being,  however,  in  the  least  aware 
of  the  fact — as  he  passed  on  to  his 
carriage.  The  steps  were  drawn  up ; 
the  door  closed  ;  and  amidst  a  sharp 
blast  of  trumpets,  the  carriage  drove 
fllowly  off,  preceded  and  followed  by 
the  usual  attendants.  All  this  pomp  and 
ceremony  made  a  very  deep  impression 
upon  the  mind  of  Titmouse.  "  Ah," 
thought  he,  with  a  sudden  sigh  of 
mingled  excitement  and  exhaustion — 
*•  who  knows  but  I  may  be  a  judge 
some  day?  It's  a  devilish  pleasant 
thing,  Tm  sure!  What  a  fuss  he 
must  make  wherever  he  goes  I  'Pon 
my  life,  quite  delightful  I  **  As  there 
was  no  coach  to  be  had,  Mr  Titmouse 
was  forced  to  walk  home,  arm-in-arm 
with  Mr  Quirk  and  Mr  Gammon, 
and  followed,  at  a  little  distance,  by  a 
knot  of  persons,  acquainted  with  his 
name  and  person,  and  feeling  towards 
him  a  strange  mixture  of  emotions-^ 
dislike,  wonder,  contempt,  admiration. 
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Goodness  gracious !  that  strange  little 


gentleman  was  now  worth,  it  was  said, 
ten  thousand  a-year ;  and  was  squire 
of  Yatton ! !  Old  Quirk  shook  Tit- 
mouse's hand  with  irrepressible  en- 
thusiasm, at  least  a  dozen  times  on 
their  way  to  the  inn  ;  while  Gammon 
now  and  then  squeezed  hb  arm,  and 
spoke,  in  an  earnest  tone,  of  the  diffi- 
culties yet  to  be  overcome.  On  reach- 
ing the  inn,  the  landlady,  who  was 
standing  at  the  door,  and  had  evidently 
been  on  the  look-out  for  her  suddenly 
distinguished  guest,  received  him  with 
several  most  profound  curtsies,  and 
most  eager  and  respectful  enquiries 
about  his  health,  as  he  had  had  no 
luncheon — and  asking  what  he  would 
be  pleased  to  have  for  his  supper. 
She  added,  moreover,  that  fearing  his 
former  bedroom  might  not  have  been 
to  his  mind,  she  had  changed  it,  and 
he  would  that  night  sleep  in  the  very 
)i)est  she  had. 

"  We  must  make  anight  on't,  eh  ?" 
quoth  Mr  Quirk,  with  an  excited  air. 
His  partners  assented  to  it,  as  did  Mr 
Titmouse ;  and  cold  beef,  sausages, 
fowl,  ham,  beef-steaks,  and  mutton 
chops,  were  ordered  to  be  in  readiness 
in  half  an-hour^s  time.  Soon  after- 
wards Mr  Titmouse  followed  the 
chambermaid  to  his  new  bedroom. 

**  This  is  the  room  we  always  give 
to  quality  folk — when  we  get  them,'* 
said  she,  as  she  laid  his  candle  on  the 
drawers,  and  looked  with  a  little 
triumph  round  the  room. 

"  Ah — yes  I — *pon  my  soul — quite 
right — always  do  your  best  for  quality  I 
—  Lovely  gal — eh  ?"  Here  he  chucked 
her  under  the  chin,  and  seemed  dis' 
posed  to  imprint  a  kiss  upon  her  cheek : 
but,  with  a  "  Lord,  sir — that's  not 
the  way  quality  folks  behave!"  she 
modestly  withdrew.  Titmouse,  left 
alone,  first  threw  himself  on  the  bed  ; 
then  started  off,  and  walked  about; 
then  sate  down ;  then  danced  about ; 
then  took  off  his  coat ;  then  threw  him- 
self on  the  bed  again ;  hummed, 
whistled,  jumped  up  again — in  a  sort 
of  wild  ecstasy,  or  delirium.  In  short, 
it  is  plain  that  he  was  not  master  of 
himself.  In  fact,  his  little  mind  was 
as  agitated  by  the  day's  event,  as  a 
small  green  puddle  by  the  road-side 
for  a  while  would  bo  on  a  stone  being 
suddenly  flung  into  it  by  a  child. 
While  Slessrs  Quirk  and  Snap  were, 
after  their  sort,  as  excited  as  even  Mr 
Titmouse  was.  Gammon,  retiring  to 
his  bed-room,  and   ordering   thither 
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pens,  ink,  and  paper,  sate  down  and 
wrote  the  following  letter : — 

*'  York,  6th  April  18— 
"  My  dear  sir,— The  yevy  first 
leiaiiro  moment  I  have,  I  devote  to 
informing  yoo,  as  on»  of  the  most  in- 
timate friends  of  our  highly- respected 
client,  Mr  Titmouse,  of  the  brilliant 
event  which  has  jnst  occurred.  After 
a  most  severe  and  protracted  struggle 
of  two  days,  (the  Attorney- General 
having  come  down  special  on  the 
other  side,)  the  jury,  many  of  them 
the  chief  gentlemen  of  the  county, 
have  within  this  last  hour  returned  a 
verdict  in  favour  of  our  common  friend, 
Mr  Titmouse— thereby  declaring  him 
entitled  to  the  whole  of  the  estates  at 
Yatton,  (ten  thousand  a-year  rent-roU, 
at  least,)  and,  by  consequence,  to  an 
immense  accumulation  of  bygone 
rents,  which  must  be  made  up  to  him 
by  his  predecessor,  who,  with  all  his 
powerful  party,  and  in  spite  of  the 
unscrupulous  means  resorted  to  to 
defeat  the  ends  of  justice,  is  dismayed 
beyond  expression  at  the  result  of  this 
grand  struggle— unprecedented  in  the 
annals  of  modem  litigation.  The 
result  has  given  lively  satisfaction  in 
these  parts— it  is  plain  that  our  friend, 
Mr  Titmouse,  will  very  soon  become  a 
great  lion  in  society. 

•'  To  you,  my  dear  sir,  as  an  early 
and  valued  friend  of  our  interesting 
client,  I  sit  down  to  communicate 
the  earliest  intelligence  of  this  most 
Important  event ;  and  I  trust  that 
you  will,  with  our  respectful  com- 
pliments, communicate  this  happy 
event  to  your  amiable  family — who, 
I  am  persuaded,  must  ever  feel  a 
very  warm  interest  in  our  client's  wel- 
fare. He  is  now,  naturally  enough, 
much  excited  with  his  extraordinary 
good  fortune,  to  which  we  are  only  too 
proud  and  happy  to  have  contributed  by 
our  humble,  but  strenuous  and  long- 
continued  exertions.  He  begs  me  to  ex- 
press his  most  cordial  feelings  towards 
you,  and  to  Siy  that,  on  his  return  to 
town,  Satin  Lodge  will  be  one  of  the 
very  first  places  at  which  he  will  call. 
In  the  mean  time,  I  beg  you  will  be- 
lieve me,  my  dear  sir,  with  the  best 
compliments  of  myself  and  partners, 
yours  most  sincerely, 

"  Oily  Gammon. 
«*  Thomas  Ta*-rag,  Esq." 
&c.  &c.  &c. 

"  That,  I  think,  will  about  do"— 
quoth    Uammou  to  himself,  with  a 


thoughtful  air,  as,  having  made  an  ex- 
act copy  of  the  above  letter,  he  sealed 
it  up  aud  directed  it.  He  then  came 
down  stairs  to  supper,  having  first  sent 
the  letter  ofi"  to  the  post-office.  What 
a  merrv  meal  was  that  same  supper  t 
Mr  Titmouse,  Mr  Quirk,  and  Mr 
Snap,  eat  almost  to  bursting  :  Gam- 
mon was  more  abstinent — but  took  a 
far  greater  quantity  than  usual  of  the 
bouncing  bottled  porter,  the  hard  port, 
and  fierv  sherry,  which  his  com- 
panions drank  as  if  they  had  been  but 
water.  Then  came  in  the  spirits— 
with  hot  water  and  cold  ;  and  to  these 
all  present  did  ample  justice ;  in  fact 
it  was  very  hard  for  any  one  to  resist 
the  other's  entreaties :  Mr  Gammon 
in  due  time  felt  himself  going — but 
seemed  as  if,  on  such  an  occasion,  he 
had  no  help  for  it.  Every  one  of 
the  partners,  at  different  stages  of 
the  evening,  made  a  speech  to  Tit- 
mouse, and  proposed  his  health ; 
who,  of  course,  replied  to  each, 
and  drank  the  health  of  each.  Pre- 
sently old  Quirk  sung  a  comic  song« 
in  a  very  dismal  key ;  and  then  he 
and  Snap  joined  in  one  called  <<  Hand" 
cujf  V.  Halter ;"  at  which  Gammon 
laughed  heartily,  and  listened  with 
that  degree  of  pleased  attention,  which 
showed  that  he  had  resolved,  for  once 
at  least,  to  abandon  himself  to  the 
enjoyment  of  the  passing  hour.  Then 
Titmouse  began  to  speak  of  what  he 
should  do,  as  soon  as  he  had  "  touched 
the  shiners" — his  companions  entering 
into  all  his  little  schemes  with  a  sort 
of  affectionate  enthusiasm.  At  length 
old  Mr  Quirk,  after  by  turns  laugh- 
ing, crying,  singing,  and  talking, 
leaned  back  in  his  chaur,  with  his  half- 
emptied  tumbler  of  brand v  and  water 
in  his  hand,  and  fell  fast  asleep. 
Gammon  also,  in  spite  of  all  he  could 
do,  began — the  deuce  take  it  I — to  feel 
and  exhibit  the  effects  of  a  hasty  and 
hearty  meal,  and  his  very  unusual 
potations,  especially  after  such  long 
abstinence  and  intense  anxiety  as  be 
had  experienced  during  the  previous 
two  days.  He  had  intended  to  have 
seen  them  all  under  the  table ;  but  he 
began  gradually  to  feel  a  want  of 
control  over  himself,  his  thoughts, 
and  feelings,  which  a  little  disquieted 
him,  as  he  now  and  then  caught 
glimpses  of  the  extent  to  which  it 
was  proceeding.  **  In  vino  Veritas f* 
properly  translated,  means — that  when 
a  man  is  fairly  under  the  influence  of 
liquor,  you  see  ti  Hi^xi^^m^/f^<f^ 
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of  his  real  character.  The  yain  man 
is  vainer ;  the  voluble,  more  voluble  ; 
the  morose,  more  morose ;  the  de- 
tractor, more  detracting;  the  syco- 
phant, more  sycophantic,  and  so 
forth.  Now  Gammon  was  a  cold, 
cautious,  long- headed  schemer ;  and 
as  the  fumes  of  liquor  mounted  up  into 
his  head,  they  bnly  increased  the 
action  and  intensity  of  those  qualities 
for  which,  when  sober,  he  was  so  pre- 
eminently distinguished,  only  that 
there  was  a  half-conscious  want  of  co^* 
herency  and  subordination.  The  im- 
pulse and  the  habit  were  present ;  but 
there  seemed  a  strange  disturbing 
force:  in  short — what  is  the  use  of 
disguising  matters?— Gammon  was 
getting  very  drunk ;  and  he  felt  very 
sorry  for  it — but  it  was  too  late.  In 
due  time  the  dismal  effort  not  to  ap- 
pear drunk,  ceased — a  great  relief! 
Silent  and  more  silent  he  became; 
more  and  more  observant  of  the 
motions  of  Snap  and  Titmouse ;  more 
and  more  complicated  and  profound 
in  his  schemes  and  purposes  ;  and  at 
length  he  felt  as  if,  by  some  incom- 
prehensible means,  he  were  taking 
himself  in — inveigling  himself:  at 
which  point,  after  a  vain  attempt  to 
understand  his  exact  position  with 
reference  to  himself,  he  slowly,  but 
rather  unsteadily,  rose  from  his  chair  • 
looked  with  an  unsettled  eye  at  Tit. 
mouse  for  nearly  .a  minute ;  a  queer 
smile  now  and  then  flitted  across  his 
features ;  and  he  presently  rung  the 
bell.  Boots  having  obeyed  the  sum- 
mons. Gammon,  with  a  very  turbid 
brain,  followed  him  to  the  door,  with 
a  most  desperate  effort  to  walk  thither 
steadily — but  in  vain.  Having  reached 
his  room,  he  sate  down  with  a  sort  of 
suspicion  that  he  had  said  or  done 
something  to  commit  himself.  Vain 
was  the  attempt  to  wind  up  his  watch  ; 
and  at  length  he  gave  it  up,  with  a 
faint  curse.  With  only  one  stoclung 
off,  after  four  or  five  times  trying  to 
blow  out  his  candle  in  vain,  he  suc- 
ceeded and  got  into  bed;  his  head, 
however,  occupying  the  place  in  the 
bed  assigned  to  his  feet.  He  lay 
asleep  for  about  half-an-hour — and 
then  experienced  certain  insupportable 
sensations.  He  was  indeed  very  mi^ 
^crable ;  and  lost  all  thoughts  of 
what  would  become  of  Titmouse— of 
Quirk  and  Snap — in  his  own  indispo- 
sition. 

"  I  say,  Snap,"    qnoth   Titmouse 
with  a  grin,  and  putting  his  finger  to 
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his  nose,  as  soon  as  Gammon  had 
quitted  the  room  in  the  manner  above 
described — "  Mr  Quirk  an't  much 
company  for  us,  just  now — eh  ? — Shall 
we  go  out  and  have  some  fun  ?*' 

"  Walk  will  do  us  good — yes.  Go 
where  you  like.  Titmouse,"  replied 
Snap,  who,  though  young,  was  a 
thoroughly  seasoned  vessel,  and  could 
hold  a  great  deal  of  drink  without 
seeming,  or  reaily  being  much  the 
worse  for  it.  As  for  Titmouse,  happily 
for  him  I  (seeing  that  he  was  so  soon 
to  have  the  command  of  unlimited 
means,  unless  indeed  the  envious  fates 
should  in  the  mean  time  interpose  to 
dash  the  brimfull  cup  from  his  eager 
lips,)  he  was  becoming  more  and 
more  accustomed  to  the  effects  of 
drink ;  which  had,  up  to  the  moment 
I  am  speaking  of,  no  other  effect 
than  to  elevate  his  spirits  up  to  the 
pitch  of  indefinite  dating  and  enter- 
prise.  "  Ton  my  life,  Snap,  couldn't 
we  stand  another  tumbler — eh  ?  Warm 
us  for  the  night  air?"  "  What  shall 
it  be?*'  quoth  Snap,  ringing  the  bell 
—."whisky?" 

"Devil  knows,  and  devil  cares!'* 
replied  Mr  Titmouse  recklessly ;  and 
presently  there  stood  before  the  friends 
two  smoking  tumblers  of  what  they 
bad  ordered.  Immediately  after  dis- 
posing of  them,  the  two  gentlemen, 
quite  vp  to  the  mark,  as  they  expressed 
it — each  with  a  cigar  in  his  mouth, 
sallied  f^h  in  quest  of  adventures. 
Titmouse  felt  that  he  had  now  become 
a  gentleman ;  and  his  tasf .  and  feel- 
ings prompted  him  to  purfu?,  as  early 
as  possible,  a  gentlemanly  Vtne  of  con* 
duct—particularly  in  his  amusements. 
It  was  now  past  twelve ;  and  the  nar- 
row old-fashioned  streets  of  York, 
silent  and  deserted,  formed  a  strong 
contrast  to  the  streets  of  London  at 
the  same  hour,  and  seemed  scarcely 
to  admit  of  much  sport.  But  sport 
our  friends  were  determined  to  have ; 
and  the  night  air  aiding  the  effect  of 
their  miscellaneous  potations,  they  soon 
became  somewhat  excited  and  violent. 
Yet  it  seemed  diflScult  to  get  up  a 
row — for  no  one  was  visible  in  any 
direction.  Snap  suddenly  shouted 
*«  Fire !"  at  the  top  of  his  voice,  and 
Titmouse  joined  him;  when  having 
heard  hal^a- dozen  windows  hastily 
thrown  up  by  the  dismayed  inhabi- 
tants whom  the  alarming  sounds  had 
aroused  from  sleep,  they  scampered 
off  at  their  top  speed.  In  another 
part  of  the  town,  they  yelled,  and 
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nrhistled^  and  crowed  like  cocks,  and 
mewed  like  cats — the  last  two  being 
accomplishments  in  which  Titmouse 
was  very  eminent— and  again  took  to 
their  heels.  Then  they  contrived  to 
twist  a  few  knockers  off  doors,  pull 
bells,  and  break  a  few  windows ;  and, 
while  exercising  their  skill  in  this  last 
branch  of  the  night's  amusement,  Tit- 
mouse, in  the  very  act  of  aiming  a 
stone  which  took  eiSect  in  the  middle 
of  a  bed- room  window,  was  surprised 
by  an  old  watchman  waddling  round 
the  corner.  He  was  a  feeble  asthmatic 
old  man ;  so  Snap  knocked  him  down 
at  once,  and  Titmouse  blew  out  the 
candle  in  his  lantern,  which  he  then 
jumped  upon  and  smashed  to  pieces, 
and  knocked  his  hat  over  his  eyes. 
Snap,  on  some  strange  unaccountable 
impulse,  wrested  the  rattle  out  of  the 
poor  oreature*8  hand,  and  sprung  it 
loudly.  This  brought  several  other 
old  watchmen  from  different  quarters ; 
and  aged  numbers  prevailing  against 
youthAil  spirit — the  two  gentlemen, 
after  a  considerable  scuffle,  were  over- 
powered and  conveyed  to  the  cage. 
Snap  having  muttered  something  about 
demanding  to  look  at  the  toarrant,  and 
then  about  a  malicious  arrest  and  false 
imprisonment,  sunk  on  a  form,  and 
then  down  upon  the  floor,  and  fell  fast 
asleep.  Titmouse,  for  a  while,  showed 
a  very  resolute  front,  and  swore  a 
great  many  oaths,  that  he  would  fight 
the  Boots  at  the  inn  for  five  shillings, 
if  he  dared  show  himself;  but  all  of 
a  sudden,  hb  spirit  collapsed,  as  it 
were,  and  he  sunk  on  the  floor,  and 
was  grievously  indisposed  for  some 
hours.  About  nine  o'clock,  the  con- 
tents of  the  cage,  viz..  Snap,  Tit- 
mouse,  two  farmers*  boys  who  had 
been  caught  stealing  cakes,  an  old ' 
beggar,  and  a  young  pick-pocket,  were 
conveyed  before  the  Lord  Mayor,  to 
answer  for  their  several  misdeeds. 
Snap  was  wofuUy  crestfallen.  He 
had  sent  for  the  landlord  of  the  inn 
where  they  had  put  up,  to  come,  on 
their  behaif,  to  the  Mansion- Hous<); 
but  he  told  Quirk  of  the  message  he 
had  received.  Mr  Quirk,  finding  that 
Gammon  could  not  leave  his  room 
through  severe  indisposition — the  very 
first  time  that  Mr  Quirk  had  ever  seen 
or  heard  of  his  being  so  overtaken, — 
set  off  in  a  very  mortified  and  angry 
mood,  in  quest  of  his  hopeful  client 
and  junior  partner.  They  were  in  a 
truly  dismal  pickle.   Titmouse  pale  as 


death,  his  clothes  disordered,  and  one 
of  his  shirt-collars  torn  off;  Snap  sat 
beside  him  with  a  sheepish  air,  look- 
ing as  if  he  could  hardly  keep  his 
eyes  open.  At  him  Mr  Quirk  looked 
with  keen  indignation,  but  spoke  not 
to  him  nor  for  him :  for  Titmouse, 
however,  he  expressed  great  commi- 
seration,  and  entreated  his  Lordship  to 
overlook  the  little  misconduct  of  which 
he  (Titmouse)  in  a  moment  of  extreme 
excitement,  had  been  guilty,  on  con- 
dition of  his  making  amends  for  the 
injury,  both  to  person  and  property, 
of  which  he  had  been  guilty.  By  this 
time  his  Lordship  had  become  aware 
of  the  names  and  circumstances  of  the 
two  delinquents ;  and,  after  lecturing 
them  very  severely,  he  fined  them  five 
shillings  a- piece  for  being  drunk,  and 
permitted  them  to  be  discharged,  on 
their  promising^  never  to  offend  in  the 
4Ke  way  agam,  and  paying  three 
pounds  by  way  of  compensation  to  the 
watchman,  and  one  or  two  persons 
whose  knockers  they  were  proved  to 
have  wrenched  off,  and  windows  to 
have  broken.  His  Lordship  had  de- 
layed the  case  of  Messrs  Snap  and  Tit- 
mouse to  the  last ;  chiefly  because,  as 
soon  as  he  had  found  out  who  Mr  Tit- 
mouse was,  it  occurred  to  him  that  he 
would  make  a  sort  of  little  star  at  the 
great  ball  to  be  given  by  the  Lady 
Mayoress  that  evening.  As  soon, 
therefore,  as  the  charge  had  been  dis- 
posed of,  his  Lordship  desired  Mr 
Titmouse  to  follow  him,  for  a  moment, 
to  his  private  room.  There,  having 
shut  the  door,  he  gently  chided  Mr 
Titmouse  for  the  indiscretion  of  which 
he  had  been  guilty,  and  of  which  it 
was  not  to  have  been  expected  that  a 
gentleman  of  his  consequence  in  the 
county  would  be  guilty.  His  Lord- 
ship begged  him  to  consider  the  sta- 
tion which  he  was  now  called  to  occu- 
py ;  and,  in  alluding  to  the  signal 
event  of  the  preceding  day,  warmly 
congratulated  him  upon  it:  and,  by 
the  way,  his  Lordship  trusted  that  mr 
Titmouse  would,  in  the  evening,  fa- 
vour the  Lady  Mayoress  and  himself 
with  his  company  at  the  ball,  where 
they  would  be  very  proud  of  the  op- 
portunity of  introducing  him  to  some 
of  the  gentry  of  the  county,  amongst 
whom  his  future  lot  in  life  was  likely 
to  be  cast.  Mr  Titmouse  listened  to 
all  this  as  if  he  were  in  a  dream.  His 
brain  (the  little  of  it  that  he  had,) 
was  yet  in  a  most  unsettled  state ;  as 
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also  was  bis  stomach.  When  he  heard 
the  words  "  Lady  Mayoress,"  "  ball," 
"  mansion-house,"  **  gentry  of  the 
county,"  and  so  forth,  a  dim  vision  of 
splendour  flashed  before  bis  eyes ;  and 
with  a  desperate  effort,  he  assured  the 
Lord  Mayor  that  he  should  be  very 
nncommon  proud  to  accept  the  invita- 
tion, if  he  were  well  enough — ^but  just 
then  he  was  uncommon  ill. 

His  Lordship  pressed  him  to  take  a 
glass  of  water,  to  revive  him  and  set- 
tle his  stomach;  but  Mr  Titmouse 
declined  it,  and  soon  afterwards  quit- 
ted the  room ;  and,  leaning  on  the  arm 
of  Mr  Quirk,  set  off  homeward— Snap 
walking  beside  him  in  silence,  with  a 
very  quaint  disconcerted  air  —  not 
being  taken  the  least  notice  of  by  Mr 
Quirk.  As  they  passed  along,  they 
encountered  several  of  the  barristers, 
on  their  way  to  court,  and  others,  who 
r^cognbed  Titmouse;  and  with  a 
smile,  evidently  formed  a  pretty  ac- 
curate guess  as  to  the  manner  in 
which  the  triumph  of  the  preceding 
day  had  been  celebrated.  Mr  Quirk, 
finding  that  Mr  Gammon  was  far  too 
much  indisposed  to  think  of  quitting 
York,  at  all  events  till  a  late  hour  in 
the  evening,  and,  indeed,  that  Tit- 
mouse was  similarly  situated — with  a 
very  bad  grace  consented  to  them 
stopping  behind ;  and  himself,  with 
Snap — the  former  inside^  the  latter 
outside — having  settled  with  most  of 
the  witnesses,  leaving  the  remainder, 
with  their  own  expenses  at  the  inn,  to 
be  settled  by  Mr  Gammon — set  off  for 
town  by  the  two  o'clock  coach.  It  was, 
imleed,  high  time  for  them  to  return ; 
for  the  distressed  inmates  of  Newgate 
were  getting  wild  on  account  of  the 
protracted  absence  of  their  kind  and 
confidential  advisers.  When  they  left, 
both  Gammon  and  Titmouse  were  in 
bed.  The  former,  however,  began  to 
revive,  shortly  after  the  coach  which 
conveyed  away  his  respected  co-part- 
ners, and  the  guard's  horn  had  ceased 
to  be  heard ;  and  about  an  hour  after- 
wards he  descended  from  his  room, 
a  great  deal  the  better  for  the  duties  of 
the  toilette,  and  a  bottle  of  soda-water 
with  a  little  brandy  in  it.  A  cup  of 
strong  tea,  and  a  slice  or  two  of  dry 
toast,  set  him  entirely  to  rights,— and 
then  Gammon — the  calm,  serene,  as- 
tute Gammon — was  "  himself  again." 
Had  he  said  any  thing  indiscreet,  or  in 
any  way  committed  himself,  over  night  ? 
—thought  he,  as  he  sate  alone^  with 
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folded  arms,  trying  to  recollect  what 
had  taken  place.  Hehopednot — but 
had  no  means  of  ascertaining.  Then 
he  entered  upon  a  long  and  anxious 
consideration  of  the  position  of  affairs, 
since  the  great  comet  of  the  preceding 
evening.  '  The  only  definite  object 
which  he  had  had  in  view,  personally, 
in  entering  into  the  affair,  was  the 
obtaining  that  ascendency  over  Tit- 
mouse, in  the  event  of  his  becoming 
possessed  of  the  magnificent  fortune 
they  were  in  quest  of  for  him,  which 
might  enable  him,  in  one  way  or  an- 
other, to  elevate  his  own  position  in 
society,  and  secure  for  himself  per- 
manent and  solid  advantages.  In  the 
progress  of  the  affair,  however,  new 
views  presented  themselves  to  his 
mind. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  afternoon, 
Titmouse  recovered  sufficiently  to 
make  his  appearance  down  stairs. 
Soon  afterwards.  Gammon  proposed 
a  walk,  as  the  day  was  fine,  and  the 
brbk  fresh  country  air  would  be  effi- 
cacious in  restoring  Titmouse  to  his 
wonted  health  and  spirits.  His  sug- 
gestion was  adopted ;  and  soon  after- 
wards might  have  been  seen.  Gam- 
mon, supporting  on  his  arm  his  lan- 
guid and  interesting  client  Mr  Tit- 
mouse, making  their  way  to  the  river ; 
along  whose  quiet  and  pleasing  banks 
they  walked  for  nearly  a  couple  of 
hours,  in  close  conversation;  during 
which,  Gammon,  by  repeated  and 
various  efforts,  succeeded  in  producing 
an  impression  on  Titmouse's  mind, 
that  the  good  fortune  which  seemed 
now  within  his  reach,  had  been  se- 
cured for  him  by  the  enterprise,  skill, 
and  caution  of  one,  Mr  Gammon,  only  ; 
who  would,  moreover,  continue  to  de- 
vote himself  to  Mr  Titmouse's  inter- 
ests, and  protect  him  from  the  designs 
of  those  who  would  endeavour  to  take 
advantage  of  him.  Mr  Gammon  also 
dropped  one  or  two  vague  hints  that 
his — Titmouse's — continuance  in  the 
enjoyment  of  the  Yatton  property, 
would  always  depend  upon  the  will  and 
power  of  him,  the  aforesaid  Gammon ; 
in  whose  hands  were  most  unsuspected, 
but  potent  weapons. — And  indeed  it 
is  not  at  all  impossible  that  such  may 
prove  to  be  really  the  case. 

What  a  difference  is  there  between 
man  and  man,  in  temper,  and  dispo- 
sition, and  intellect  I  Compare  toge- 
ther the  two  individuals  now  walking 
slowly,  arm-in-arm,  beside  the  sweet 
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Ouse;  and  supposing  one  to  have 
designs  upon  the  other— disposed  to 
ensnare  and  over-reach  him — what 
chance  has  the  shorter  gentleman? 
Compare  even  their  countenances — 
what  a  difference  1 

Gammon  heard  with  uneasiness  of 
Titmouse's  intention  to  go  to  the  Lady 
Mayoress's  ball  that  evening ;  and,  for 
many  reasons,  resolved  that  be  should 
not.  In  vain,  however,  did  Gammon 
try  to  persuade  him  that  he  was  asked 
only  to  be  turned  into  ridicule,  for 
that  almost  every  body  there  would  be 
in  the  interest  of  the  Aubreys,  and 
bitterly  opposed  to  him,  Mr  Titmouse; 
in  spite  of  these  and  all  other  repre- 
sentations. Titmouse  expressed  hb  de- 
termination to  go  to  the  ball :  on  which 
Gammon,  with  a  good-natured  smile, 
exclaimed,  *' Well,  well!"— and  with- 
drew his  opposition.  Shortly  after 
their  return  from  their  walk,  they  sate 
down  to  dinner ;  and  Gammon,  with 
a  cheerful  air,  ordered  a  bottle  of 
champagne,  of  which  he  drank  about 
a  glass  and  a  half,  and  Titmouse  the 
remainder.  That  put  him  into  a  hu- 
mour to  take  more  wine,  without  much 
pressing  ;  and  he  swallowed,  in  rapid 
succession,  a  glass  of  ale,  and  seven  or 
eight  glasses  of  port  and  sherry.  By 
this  time  he  had  forgotten  all  about 
the  ball,  and  clamoured  for  brandy  and 
water.  Gammon,  however,  saw  that 
his  end  was  answered.  Poor  Tit- 
mouse was  becoming  rapidly  more  and 
more  helpless ;  and  within  half  an 
hour's  time,  was  assisted  to  his  bed- 
room in  a  very  sad  state.  Thus  Gam- 
mon had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  his 
benevolent  design  accomplished,  al- 
though it  pained  him  to  think  of  the 
temporary  inconvenience  occasioned 
to  the  unconscious  sufferer ;  who  had, 
however,  escaped  the  devices  of  those 
who  wished  publicly  to  expose  his  in- 
experience ;  and  as  for  the  means  which 
Gammon  had  resorted  to  in  order  to 
effect  his  purpose, — why,  he  may  be 
supposed  to  have  had  a  remoter  object 
in  view,  early  to  disgust  him  with  in- 
temperance. 

Alas!  how  disappointed  were  the 
Mayor  and  Mayoress,  that  their  queer 
little  lion  did  not  make  his  appearance 
in  the  gay  and  brilliant  scene !  How 
many  had  they  told  that  he  was  com- 
ing !  The  three  daughters  were  al- 
most bursting  with  vexation  and  as- 
tonishment. They  had  been  disposed 
to  entertain  a  warmer  feeling  than  that 
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of  mere  curiosity  towards  the  new 
owner  of  an  estate  worth  ten  thousand 
a-year— had  drawn  lots  which  of  them 
was  first  to  dance  with  him ;  and  had 
told  all  their  friends  on  which  of  them 
the  lot  had  fallen :  Then,  again,  many 
of  the  county  people  enquired,  from 
time  to  time,  of  the  chagrined  little 
mayor  and  mayoress,  when  Mr  "  Tick- 
lemouse,"  **  Mr  Tipmouse,'*  *«  Mr 
Tipplebattle,"  or  "  whatever  his  name 
might  be,"  was  coming  ;  full  of  real 
curiosity,  much  tinctured,  however, 
with  disgust  and  contempt,  to  see  the 
interesting  stranger,  who  had  suddenly 
acquired  so  commanding  a  station  in 
the  county,  so  strong  a  claim  to  their 
sympathy  and  respect. 

Then,  again,  there  was  a  very  great 
lion  there,  exhibiting  for  a  short  time 
only,  who  also  wished  to  see  the  little 
lion,  and  expressed  keen  regrets  that 
it  was  not  there  according  to  appoint- 
ment. The  great  lion  was  Mr  Quick- 
silver, who  had  stepped  in  for  about 
half^an-hour,  merely  to  show  himself; 
and  when  he  heard  of  the  expected 
arrival  of  his  little  client,  it  occurred 
to  Mr  Quicksilver,  who  could  see  seve- 
ral inches  beyond  by  no  means  a  short 
nose,  that  Mr  Titmouse  had  gained  a 
verdict  which  would  very  soon  make 
him  patron  of  the  borough  of  Yatton — 
that  he  probably  would  not  think  of 
sitting  for  the  borough  himself,  and 
that  a  little  public  civility  bestowed 
upon  Mr  Titmouse,  by  the  great  Mr 
Quicksilver,  one  of  the  counsel  to 
whose  splendid  exertions  he  was  in- 
debted for  his  all,  might  be,  as  it  were, 
bread  thrown  upon  the  waters,  to  be 
found  after  many  days.  It  was  true 
that  Mr  Quicksilver,  in  a  bitter  stream 
of  eloquent  invective,  had  repeatedly 
denounced  the  system  of  close  and  rot- 
ten boroughs;  but  his  heart,  all  the 
while,  secretly  rebelled ;  and  he  knew 
that  a  snug  borough  was  a  thing  on 
every  account  not  to  be  sneezed  at. 
He  sate  for  one  himself,  though  he 
had  also  contested  several  counties: 
but  that  was  expensive  and  harassing 
work  ;  and  the  borough  for  which  he 
at  present  sate,  he  had  paid  far  too 
high  a  price  for.  He  had  no  objec- 
tion to  the  existence  of  close  boroughs; 
but  only  to  so  many  of  them  being  in 
the  hands  of  the  opposite  party :  and 
the  legislature  hath  since  recognised 
the  distinction,  and  acted  upon  it. 
Here,  however,  was  the  case  of  a 
borough  whiph  was  going  to  change 
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handSf  and  pass  from  Tory  to  Whig ; 
and  could  lit  Qaioksilver  fail  to  watch 
it  with  interest.  Was  he,  therefore, 
to  neglect  this  opportunity  of  slipping 
in  for  Yatton — and  the  straw  movingt 
too,  in  term — a  general  election  looked 
for  ?  So  Mr  Quicksilver  really  regret- 
ted the  absence  of  his  little  friend  and 
client,  Mr  Titmouse. 

Thus,  and  by  such  persons,  and  on 
such  grounds,  was  lamented  the  ab- 
sence of  Mr  Titmouse  from  the  ball 
of  the  Lady  Mayoress  of  York  ;  none, 
however,  knowing  the  cause  which 
kept  him  from  so  select  and  distiu'- 
guisfaed  an  assembly.  As  soon  as  Mr 
Gammon  had  seen  him  properly  at* 
tended  to,  and  expressed  an  anxious 
sympathy  for  him,  be  set  out  for  a 
walk — a  quiet  solitary  walk  round  the 
ancient  walls  of  York.  If  on  a  fine 
night  you  look  up  into  the  sky,  and 
see  it  gleaming  with  innumerable  stars, 
and  then  &x  your  eye  intently,  with* 
out  wavering,  upon  some  one  star; 
however  vivid  and  brilliant  may  be 
those  in  its  immediate  vicinity,  they 
will  disappear  utterly,  and  that  on 
which  your  eye  is  fixed  will  seem 
alone  in  its  glory — sole  star  in  the  fir- 
mament. Something  of  this  kiud 
happened  with  Mr  Gammon  when  on 
the  walls  of  York — now  slowly,  then 
rapidly  walking,  now  standing,  then 
sitting ;  all  the  objects  which  generally 
occupied  his  thoughts  faded  away, 
before  one  on  which  his  mind's  eye 
was  then  fixed  with  unwavering  in- 
tensity — ^the  visage  of  Miss  Aubrey. 
The  golden  fruit  that  was  on  the  eve 
of  dropping  into  the  hands  of  the 
firm— ten  thousand  pounds — the  inde* 
finite  and  varied  advantages  to  him- 
self, personally,  to  which  their  recent 
successes  might  be  turned,  all  vanish- 
ed. What  would  he  not  undergo, 
what  would  he  not  sacrifice,  to  secure 
the  favour  of  Miss  Aubrey  ?  Beauti- 
ful being— all  innocence,  elegance, 
refinement; — to  possess  her  would 
elevate  him  in  the  scale  of  being ;  it 
would  purify  his  feelings,  it  would  en- 
noble his  nature.  What  was  too  ar- 
duous or  desperate  to  be  undertaken 
to  secure  a  prize  so  glorious  as  this  ? 
He  fell  into  a  long  reverie,  till,  roused 
by  a  chill  gust  of  night  air,  ho  rose 
from  his  seat  upon  one  of  the  niches 
in  the  walls ;— how  lonely,  how  soli- 
tary he  felt  I  He  walked  on  rapidly, 
at  a  pace  that  suited  the  heated  and 


rapid  current  of  thoughts  that  passed 
through  his  mind. 

**  No,  1  have  not  a  chance — not  a 
chance !"  at  length  he  thought  to  him- 
self—•♦  That  girl  will  be  prouder  in 
her  poverty,  than  ever  she  would  have 
been  in  her  wealth  and  splendour. 
Who  am  I  ? — a  partner  in  the  firm 
of  Quirk,  Gammon,  and  Snap  ;  a  firm 
in  bad  odour  with  the  profession ;  look- 
ing for  practice  from  polluted  sources, 
with  a  host  of  miscreants  for  clients 
— faugh  I  faugh  I  I  feel  contaminated 
and  degraded!  My  name  even  is 
against  me  ;  it  is  growing  into  a  by- 
word ! — We  must  push  our  advan- 
tage— they  must  be  driven  from  Yat- 
ton— he,  she — all  of  them ;  yes,  all.*' 
He  paused  for  a  long  time,  and  a  sort 
of  pang  passed  through  bis  mind. 
"  They  are  to  make  way  for — Tit- 
mouse I — for  Titmouse ! !  And  he, 
too,  loves  her^bah !  *'  He  involun- 
tarily  uttered  this  sound  fiercely,  and 
aloud,  **  But  stay — he  really  is  m  love 
with  Miss  Aubrey — that  1  know;— 
ah ! — I  can  turn  it  to  good  purpose  ; 
it  will  give  me,by  the  way,  a  hold  upon 
the  little  fool ;— I  will  make  him  be- 
lieve that  through  my  means  he  may 
obtain  Miss  Aubrey  !  Misery  may 
make  her  accessible:  I  can  easily 
bring  myself  into  contact  with  them, 
in  their  distress  ;  for  there  are  the 
mesne  profits — the  niesne  profits  /  My 
God !  how  glorious,  but  how  dreadful 
an  engine  are  they  /  They  will  help 
to  batter  down  the  high  wall  of  pride 
that  surrounds  them  and  her  ;  but  it 
will  require  infinite  care  and  tact  in 
the  use  of  such  an  engine  I  I  will  be 
all  delicacy — gentleness— generosity ; 
I  will  appear  friendly  to  her,  and  to 
her  brother;  and,  if  needs  must  be, 
why,  he  must  be  crushed.  There  is 
no  help  for  it.  He  looks  decidedly  a 
man  of  intellect.  I  wonder  how  he 
bears  it,  how  they  all  bear  it,  how  she 
bears  it!  Beggared  beauty — there's 
something  touching  in  the  very  sound! 
How  little  they  think  of  the  power 
that  b  at  this  moment  in  my  hands  !*' 
Here  a  long  interval  elapsed,  during 
which  his  thoughts  had  wandered  to- 
wards more  practical  matters.  **  If 
they  don't  get  a  rule  nisi,  next  term, 
we  shall  be  in  a  position  to  ask  them 
what  course  they  intend  to  pursue; 
Gad,  they  may,  if  so  disposeid,  hold 
out  for — how  very  cold  it  is  I "  He 
buttoned  his  coat — «  and,  what  have  I 
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beenthinkingr  of?  ReaUy  I  have  been 
dreaming ;  or  am  I  as  great  a  fool  as 
Tittlebat?*'  Within  a  few  minutes' 
time  he  had  quitted  the  walls>  and 
descended^  through  one  of  the  turret- 
ed  gateways,  into  the  town. 

When,  about  seven  o'clock  on  the 
morning  after  the  delivery  of  the  ver- 
dict, which,  if  sustained,  consigned 
the  Aubreys  to  beggary,  they  met  to 
partake  of  a  slight  and  hasty  breakfast 
before  setting  off  for  Yatton ;  the 
coontenances  of  each  bore  the  traces 
of  g^eat  suffering,  and  also  of  the 
efforts  made  to  conceal  it  They 
saluted  each  other  with  fervent  affec- 
tion, each  attempting  a  smile — but  a 
smile,  how  wan  and  forced !  *'  The 
moment  has  arrived,  dear  Agnes  and 
Kate/*  said  her  brother,  with  a  fond 
air,  but  a  firm  voice,  as  his  sbter  was 
preparing  tea,  in  silence,  fearful  of 
looking  at  either  her  brother  or  sister- 
in-law  ;  *'  the  moment  has  arrived 
that  is  to  try  what  stuff  we  are  made 
of*  If  we  have  anv  strength,  this  is 
the  tkae  to  show  it  f " 

*'  l*m  sure  I  thought  of  you  both 
almost  all  night  long!*'  replied  Miss 
Aubrey,  tremulously.  *'  You  have  a 
lion's  heart,  dear  Charles ;  and  yet 
you  are  so  gentle  with  us*' 

*'  I  shoidd  be  a  poor  creature  in- 
deed, Kate,  to  give  way  just  when  I 
ought  to  play  the  man.  Come,  dear 
Kate,  I  will  remind  you  of  a  noble 

?assage  from  our  glorious  Shakspeare. 
t  braces  onc^s  nerves  to  hear  itP* 
Then,  with  a  fine  iniprcs:»ive  delivery, 
and  kindling  with  excitement  as  he 
went  on,  Aubrey  began — 

"  In  the  reproof  of  chance 
Li«s  the  true  proof  of  men.     The  sea  be- 
ing smooth, 
How  many  thallow  bauble  boats  dare  tail 
Upon  her  patient  breast,  making  their  way 
With  those  of  nobler  bulk  ? 
But  let  the  ruffian  Boreas  once  enrage 
The  gentle  Thetis,  and,  anon,  behold 
The   strong-iibb'd    bark    through  liquid 

mountains  cut. 
Bounding  between  the  two  moist  elements 
like  Perseus'  horse ;  where's  then   the 

saucy  boat. 
Whose  weak  nntimber'd  sides  but  even 

now 
Co.rival'd  greatness  ?    Either  to  harbour 
fled. 
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Or  made  a  toast  for  Neptune ! — Even  so, 
Doth  valour  show,  and  valour's  worth, 

divide, 
In  storms  of  fortune  '*  * 


*Twa8  kindly  meant  of  Aubrey  ;  he 
thought  to  divert  the  excited  feelings 
of  his  wife  and  sister,  and  occupy  their 
imagination  with  the  vivid  imagery 
and  noble  sentiment  of  the  poet. 
While  he  repeated  the  above  lines, 
his  sister's  eye  had  been  fixed  upon 
him  with  a  radiant  expression  of  reso- 
lution, her  heart  responding  to  what 
she  heard.  She  could  not,  however, 
speak,  when  he  had  ceased.  For  her- 
self she  cared  not;  but  when  she 
looked  at  her  brother,  and  thought  of 
him,  his  wife,  his  children,  her  forti- 
tude yielded  before  the  moving  array, 
and  she  burst  into  tears. 

**  Come,  Kate  —  my  own  sweet, 
good  Kate  1 "  said  he,  cheerfully,  lay- 
ing his  hand  upon  hers,  "  we  must 
keep  constant  guard  against  our^e/- 
ings.  They  will  be  ever  arraying 
before  our  eyes  the  past — the  dear, 
delightful  past — happy  and  beautiful, 
in  mournful  contrast  with  the  present, 
and  stirring  up,  every  moment,  a  thou- 
sand secret  and  tender  associations, 
calculated  to  shake  our  constancy. 
Whenever  our  eyes  do  turn  to  the 
past,  let  it  be  with  humble  gratitude 
to  God  for  having  allowed  us  all,  in 
this  changing  world,  so  long  an  inter- 
val of  happiness ;  such,  indeed,  as  falls 
to  the  lot  of  few.  What!-  shall  we 
receive  good  at  the  hand  of  God,  and 
shall  we  not  receive  evil  f  ** 

•*  My  own  Charles  1 "  exclaimed 
Mrs  Aubrey,  rising  and  throwing  her 
arms  round  her  husband,  whose  coun- 
tenance was  calm  and  serene,  as  was 
the  tone  of  the  sentiments  he  expressed 
solemn  and  elevated.  Miss  Aubrey 
was  overcome  with  her  stronger  feel- 
ings, and  buried  her  face  in  her  hand- 
kerchief. Shortly  afterwards  the  car- 
riage drew  up,  and  also  Dr  Tatham, 
on  horseback. 

**  Good  morning !  good  morning, 
my  friends,"  cried  he,  cheerfully,  as 
he  entered,  holding  forth  both  his 
hands  ;  *'  you  can*t  think  how  fresh 
and  pleasant  the  air  is !  The  country 
for  me,  at  all  times  of  the  year  I  I 
hate  towns !  Did  you  sleep  well  ?  I 
slept  like  a  top  ail  night  long  ; — no,  I 
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didn't,  either,  by  the '.way.  Come, 
come,  ladies  1  On  with  your  bonneta 
and  shawls  I  '*  Thus  rattled  on  wor- 
thy little  Dr  Tatham,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent any  thing  being  said  which  might 
disturb  those  whom  be  came  to  see,  or 
cause  his  own  highly- charged  feelings 
to  give  way.  The  sight  of  Mrs  and 
Miss  Aubrey,  however,  who  greeted 
him  in  silence  as  they  hastily  drew 
on  their  bonnets  and  shawls,  overcame 
his  ill-assumed  cheerfulness ;  and  be- 
fore he  could  bustle  back,  as  he  pre- 
senUy  did,  to  the  street  door,  his  eyes 
were  obstructed  with  tears,  and  he 
wrung  the  hand  of  Mr  Aubrey,  who 
stood  beside  him,  with  convulsive 
energy.  They  soon  set  off,  and  at  a 
rapid  pace,  Dr  Tatham  riding  along 
beside  the  carriage.  Yatton  was 
about  twelve  miles  off.  For  the  first 
few  miles  they  preserved  a  tolerable 
show  of  cheerfulness ;  but  as  they  per- 
ceived themselves  nearing  Yatton,  it 
became  plainly  more  and  more  of  an 
effort  for  any  of  them  to  speak.  Dr 
Tatham,  also,  talked  to  them  seldomer 
through  the  windows.  At  one  time 
he  dropped  considerably  behind  ;  at 
another,  he  rode  as  much  ahead. 

*'  Oh,  Charles,  don*t  you  dread  to 
see  Yatton?'*  said  Miss  Aubrey  sud- 
denly, as  they  turned^  familiar  corner 
of  the  road.  Neither  of  them  replied 
to  her. 

"  When  you  come  to  the  village,*' 
said  Mr  Aubrey,  presently,  to  the  pos- 
tilion, <<  drive  through  it,  right  up  to 
the  hall,  as  quickly  as  you  can."  He 
was  obeyed.  As  they  passed  through 
the  village,  with  their  windows  up, 
none  of  them  seemed  disposed  to  look 
through,  but  leaned  back,  in  silence, 
in  their  seats. 

"  God  bless  you  ;  God  bless  you ; 
I  shall  call  in  the  evening  1  '*  exclaimed 
Dr  Tatham ;  as,  having  reached  the 
vicarage,  he  hastily  waved  his  hand, 
and  turned  off.  Soon  they  had  passed 
the  park  gates :  when  had  they  entered 
it  before  with  such  heavy  hearts — 
with  eyes  so  dreading  to  encounter 
every  familiar  object  that  met  them  ? 
Alas!  the  spacious  park  was  no  longer 
theirs ;  not  a  tree,  not  a  shrub,  not  a 
flower,  not  an  inch  of  ground ;  the 
trees  all  putting  forth  their  fresh 
green  leaves — nothing  was  theirs :  the 
fine  old  turreted  gateway,  an  object 
always,  hitherto,  of  peculiar  pride  and 
attachment,  their  hearts  seemed  to 
tremble  as  they  rattled  und^er  it. 
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**  Courage,  my  sweet  loves !     Cou- 


rage! courage!'*  exclaimed  Mr  Au- 
brey, grasping  each  of  their  hands,  and 
then  they  burst  into  tears.  Mr  Aubrey 
felt  his  own  fortitude  grievously  shaken 
as  he  entered  the  old  hall,  no  longer 
his  hornet  and  reflected  that  he  had 
been  hitherto  the  wrongful  occupant 
of  it ;  that  he  must  forthwith  proceed 
to  *'  set  his  house  in  order,'*  ancj  pre- 

Eare  for  a  dreadful  reckoning  with 
im  whom  the  law  had  declared  to  be 
the  true  owner  of  Yatton. 

The  formal  result  of  the  trial  at 
York,  was,  as  has  been  already  inti- 
mated, to  declare  Mr  Titmouse  enti- 
tled to  recover  possession  of  only  that 
insignificant  portion  of  the  estates  held 
by  Jacob  Jolter :  and  that,  too,  only 
in  the  event  of  the  first  four  days  of 
the  ensuing  term  elapsing,  without  any 
successful  attempt  being  made  to  im- 
peach, before  the  court,  the  propriety 
of  the  verdict  of  the  jury.  It  is  a  prin- 
ciple of  our  English  law,  that  the  ver* 
diet  of  a  jury  is,  in  general,  irreversi- 
ble aiyi  conclusive  :  but,  inasmuch  as 
that  verdict  may  have  been  improperly 
obtained  —  as,  for  instance,  cither 
through  the  misdirection  of  the  judge, 
or  his  erroneous  admission  or  rejec- 
tion of  evidence ;  or  may  have  no  force 
in  point  of  law,  by  reason  of  the 
pleadings  of  the  party  for  whom  it  has 
been  given,  being  insufficient  to  war- 
rant the  court  to  award  its  final  judg- 
ment upon,  and  according  to,  such 
verdict,  or  by  reason  of  the  discovery 
of  fresh  evidence  subsequently  to  the 
trial :  therefore,  the  law  hath  given  the 
party  who  failed  at  the  trial,  till  the 
end  of  the  first  four  days  of  the  term 
next  ensuing,  to  show  the  court  why 
the  verdict  obtained  by  his  opponent 
ought  to  go  for  nothing,  and  matters 
remain  as  they  were  before  the  trial, 
or  a  new  trial  be  had.  So  anxious  b 
our  law  to  afford  the  utmost  scope  and 
opportunity  for  ascertaining  what 
ought  to  be  its  decision,  which,  when 
obtained,  is,  as  hath  been  said,  so- 
lemnly and  permanently  conclusive 
upon  the  subject ;  such  the  effectual 
and  practical  corrective  of  any  error 
or  miscarriage,  in  the  working  of  that 
noble  engine,  trial  by  jury.  Thus, 
then,  it  appears,  that  the  hands  of  Mr 
Titmouse  and  his  advisers  were  at  all 
events  stayed  till  the  first  four  days 
of  Easter  term  should  have  elapsed. 
During  the  considerable  interval  thus 
afforded  to  the  advisers  of  Mr  Aubrey, 
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bis  case,  as  it  appeared  upon  the  notes 
of  his  counsel}  on  their  briefsy  with  the 
indirect  assistance  and  corroboration 
derived  from  the  shorthand  writer'^s 
notesj  underwent  repeated  and  most 
anxious  examination  in  all  its  parts 
and  bearings,  by  all  his  legal  advisers. 
It  need  hardly  be  said,  that  every 
point  in  the  case  favourable  to  their 
client  had  been  distinctly  and  fully 
raised  by  the  Attorney- General,  as- 
sisted by  his  very  able  juniors,  Mr 
Stirling  and  Mr  Crystal ;  and  so  was 
it  with  the  counsel  of  Mr  Titmouse, 
as,  indeed,  the  result  showed.  On  sub- 
sequent examination,  none  of  them 
could  discover  any  false  step,  or  any 
advantage  which  had  been  overlooked, 
or  taken  inefficiently.  Independently 
of  various  astute  objections  taken  by 
the  Attorney -General  to  the  reception 
of  several  important  portions  of  the 
plaintiffs  evidence,  the  leading  points 
relied  on  in  favour  of  Mr  Aubrey 
were— the  impropriety  of  Lord  Wid- 
drington's  rejection  of  the  deed  of  con- 
firmation on  account  of  the  erasure  in 
it ;  the  effect  of  that  deed,  assuming 
the  erasure  not  to  have  warranted  its 
rejection  ;  and  several  questions  aris- 
ing out  of  the  doctrine  of  adverse  pos- 
session, by  which  alone,  it  had  been 
contended  at  the  trial,  that  the  claim 
of  the  descendants  of  Stephen  Dred- 
dlington  had  been  peremptorily  and 
finally  barred.  Two  very  long  con- 
sultations had  been  held  at  the  At- 
torney-Generars  chambers,  attended 
by  Mr  Stirling,  Mr  Crystal,  Mr  Mans- 
field, the  three  partners  in  the  firm  of 
Runnington  and  Company,  Mr  Park- 
inson, and  Mr  Aubrey — who  had  come 
up  to  to^n  for  the  purpose  alone. 
Greatly  to  the  surprise  of  all  of  them, 
he  stated  most  distinctly  and  empha- 
tically, that  he  insisted^n  no  ground 
of  objection  being  taken  against  his 
opponent,  except  such  as  was  strictly 
just,  equitable,  honourable,  and  con- 
scientious. Rather  than  defeat  him 
on  mere  technicalities — rather  than 
avail  himself  of  mere  positive  rules  of 
law,  while  the  right,  as  between  man 
and  man,  was  substantially  in  favour 
of  his  opponent — Mr  Aubrey  declared, 
however  absurd  or  Quixotic  he  might 
be  thought,  that  he  would — if  he  had 
them— lose  fifty  Yattons.  Fiatjustu 
tia  mat  coslum,  "  You  mean  to  say, 
Aubrey,"  interrupted  the  Attorn w- 
General  mildly,  after  Ibtening  ror 
some  time  to  his  friend  and  client  with 


evident  interest,  and  admiration  of  his 
pure  and  high-minded  character— 
**  that  it  would  be  unconscientious  of 
you  to  avail  yourself  of  a  fixed  and  be- 
neficial rule  of  law,  established  upon 
considerations  of  general  equity  and 
utility — such,  for  instance,  as  that  of 
adverse  possession  in  order  to  retain 
possession,  while" 

**  Pray,  Mr  Attorney- General,  if  I 
had  lent  ^ou  five  hundred  pounds 
seven  or  eight  years  ago,  would  you 
set  up  the  statute  ofUmitationa  against 
me  when  I  asked  for  repayment  ?  '* 

"  Excuse  me,  Aubrey,*'  replied  the 
Attorney- General,  with  a  faint  flush 
upon  his  handsome  and  dignified  fea- 
tures ;  **  but  how  idle  al}  this  is !  One 
would  imagine  that  we  were  sitting  in 
a  school  of  casuistry  I  What  are  we 
met  for,  in  the  name  of  common  sense? 
For  what,  but  to  prevent  the  rightful 
owner  of  property  from  being  deprived 
of  it  by  a  trumpery  accidental  erasure 
in  one  of  hb  title-deeds,  which  time 
has  deprived  him  of  the  means  of  ac- 
counting for  ?  '*  He  then,  in  a  very 
kind  way,  but  with  a  dash  of  peremp- 
toriness,  requested  that  the  case  might 
be  left  in  their  hands,  and  that  they 
might  be  given  credit  for  resorting  to 
nothing  that  was  inconsistent  with  the 
nicest  and  most  fastidious  sense  of 
honour.  This  observation  put  an  end 
to  so  unprecedented  an  interference  ; 
but  if  Mr  Aubrey  supposed  that  it  had 
had  any  effect  upon  the  Attorney- 
General,  be  was  mistaken  ;  for  of  course 
that  learned  and  eminent  person  se- 
cretly resolved  to  avail  himself  of 
every  conceivable  means,  great  and 
small,  available  for  overturning  the 
verdict,  and  securing  the  Aubreys  in 
the  possession  of  Yatton.  He  at  the 
same  time  earnestly  endeavoured  to 
moderate  the  expectations  of  his  client, 
declaring  that  he  was  by  no  means 
sanguine  as  to  the  issue;  that  Lord 
Widdrington's  rulings  at  Nisi  Prius 
were  very  formidable  things ;  in  faoC, 
rarely  assailable ;  and  then,  again,  the 
senior  puisne  judge  of  the  court— Mr 
Justice  Grayley — had  been  consulted 
by  Lord  Widdrington  at  the  trial,  and 
concurred  with  him  in  his  principal 
ruling,nowsoughttobemoved  against. 
At  the  close  of  the  second  consulta- 
tion, on  the  night  of  the  first  day  in 
Easter  term,  (the  Attorney- General 
ilitending  to  move  on  the  ensuing 
morning,)  after  haying  finally  gone 
over  the  case  in  all  its  bearings^  and 
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agreed  upon  the  exact  grounds  of 
moving — the  Attorney- General  called 
back  Mr  Runnington  for  a  moment^ 
as  he  was  walking  away  with  Mr  Au- 
brey^  and  whispered  to  him^  that  it 
would  be  very  proper  to  assume  at 
once  that  the  motion  failed ;  and  con- 
sider  the  best  mode  of  negotiating 
concerniog  the  surrender  of  the  bulk 
of  the  property^  and  the  payment  of 
the  mesne  profits. 

*'  Oh,  Mr  Aubrey  has  quite  made 
up  his  mind  to  the  worst,  Mr  Attor* 
ney- General." 

**  Ah,  well !  **  replied  the  Attorney- 
General  with  a  sigh  ;  and  about  five 
minutes  after  Mr  Runnington's  de- 
parture, the  Attorney*  General  stepped 
into  his  carriage,  which  had  been 
standing  for  the  last  hour  opposite  his 
chambers.  He  drove  down  to  the 
House  of  Commons,  where  he  almost 
immediately  after  delivered  a  long  and 
luminous  speech  on  one  of  the  most 
important  and  intricate  questions  that 
had  been  discussed  during  the  session. 
The  first  four  days  of  term  are  an 
awkward  interval  equally  to  incompe- 
tent counsel  and  incompetent  judges — 
when  such  there  are.  The  slips  of 
both  then  come  to  light ;  both  have  to 
encounter  the  keen  and  vigilant  scru- 
tiny of  a  learned,  acute,  and  indepen- 
dent  body — the  English  bar.  If  a 
judge  should  happen  to  be  in  any  de« 
greo  unequal  to  tbe  exigencies  of  his 
important  station — incompetent  for 
the  due  discharge  of  his  difficult  func- 
tions at  Nisi  Prills — what  a  store  of 
anxiety  and  mortifications  accumulates 
at  every  circuit  town  against  the  en- 
suing term ;  where  his  misrulings  are 
distincUy  and  boldly  brought  under 
the  notice  of  the  full  court  and  the  as- 
sembled bar  I  What  must  be  his 
feelings,  as  he  becomes  aware  that  all 
interested  in  the  matter  look  out  for  a 
plentiful  crop  of  new  trials  from  the 
circuit  which  he  has  selected  to  favour 
with  his  presence.  Great  causes  lost, 
verdicts  set  aside,  and  new  trials  or- 
dered, at  an  enormous,  often  a  ruinous 
expense,  entirely  on  account  of  his 
inability  to  seize  the  true  points  and 
bearings  of  a  case,  and  present  them 
properly  to  a  jury,  to  apply  accurately 
the  principles  of  evidence !  How  ex-^ 
quisitely  painfal  to  suspect  that  as 
soon  as  hb  name  is  announced,  the 
anxious  attorneys  withdraw  records 
and  postpone  the  trials  of  their  chief 
causes,  in  all  directions  trying  no  more 
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than  they  can  possibly  help,  in  the 
hope  that  a  more  competent  judge  will 
take  the  circuit  after  1  to  become, 
every  now  and  then,  aware  that  coun- 
sel boldly  speculate  at  the  trial  upon 
his  inexperience  and  ignorauce  by  im- 
pudent experiments,  in  flagrant  viola- 
tion of  elementary  principles  I  And 
then  for  incompetent  counsel ;  is  not 
his  a  similar  position  ?  Set  to  lead  a 
cause,  before  a  host  of  keen  rivals, 
watching  his  every  step  with  bitter 
scrutiny — feeling  himself  entirely  at 
sea ;  bewildered  among  details  ;  for- 
getting his  jmnts ;  losing  his  presence 
of  mind;  with  no  fixed  principles  of 
law  to  guide  him ;  laid  prostrate  by 
a  sudden  objection,  of  which,  when  too 
late  and  the  mischief  is  done  and  irre- 
trievable, he  sees,  or  has  explained  to 
him  the  fallacy,  and  absurdity,  and 
even  audacity  ;  discovering  from  in- 
dignant juniors,  on  sitting  down,  that 
he  has  gone  to  the  jury  on  quite  the 
wrong  tack,  and  in  efiect  thrown  the 
cause  away ;  and  although  he  creeps 
into  court  on  the  first  four  days  of 
term,  to  endeavour  to  retrieve  the 
false  step  he  took  at  the  trial ;  but  in 
vain,  and  he  dare  not  look  his  attor- 
ney in  the  face,  as  he  is  refused  his 
rule!  These  and  similar  thoughts 
may  perhaps,  on  such  occasions,  be 
passing  through  the  mind  of  a  snarling 
sarcastic  cynic,  disappointed  in  his 
search  for  business,  distanced  in  the 
race  for  promotion,  as  ho  sees  the 
bench  occupied  with  graceful  dignity 
by  men  of  acknowledged  fitness  chosen 
from  among  the  flower  of  the  bar,— 
tho$e  most  qualified  by  experience, 
learning,  intellect,  and  moral  charac- 
ter. 1  would  say  to  an  inquirer,  go 
now  into  any  one  of  the  superior 
courts  of  your  country —to  any  court  of 
Nisi  Prius  in  the  kingdom  ;  and  if  you 
are  able  to  observe  and  appreciate 
what  you  shall  sec,  you  will  acknow* 
ledge  that  in  no  single  instance  has  the 
precious  trust  of  administering  justice 
been  committed  to  unworthy  or  in- 
competent hands,  whatever  may  have 
occasionally  been  the  case  in  a  former 
day.  And  in  like  manner  may  we 
rebuke  our  cynic,  in  respect  of  his  dis- 
paraging estimate  of  the  leading  bar. 
The  spectacle  presented  by  the 
court  in  banc,  to  a  thoughtful  ob- 
servsr,  is  interesting  and  imposing. 
Here,  for  instance,  was  the  Court  of 
King's  Bench,  presided  over  by  Lord 
WiddringtoD,  with  three  pubne  judges 
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*^1  men  of  powerful  understandiogs^ 
of  great  experience^  and  of  deep  and 
extensive  legal  knowledge.  Observe 
the  dignified  calmness  and  patience 
with  which  counsel  are  listened  to> 
verbose  even  and  tiresome  as  occa- 
sionally they  are ;  the  judges  not  de- 
ranging their  thoughtSf  or  the  order 
in  which  the  argument  has  been, 
with  much  anxieCy  and  care,  prepared 
for  them  beforehand— by  incessant 
suggestions  of  crude  and  hasty  impres* 
sions — but  suspending  their  judgment 
till  fully  possessed  of  the  case  brought 
before  them  by  one  whom  his  client 
has  thought  fit  to  intrust  with  the 
conduct  of  his  case.  They  never  in- 
terfere but  in  extreme  cases,  when 
the  time  of  the  court  is  being  plainly 
wasted  by  loose  irrelevant  matter. 
Their  demeanour  is  characterbed  by 
grave  courtesy  and  forbearance ;  and 
any  occasional  interference  is  received 
by  the  bar  with  profound  respect,  and 
anxious  attention.  Never  is  to  be 
seen  in  any  of  our  courts  the  startling 
spectacle  of  personal  coUision  between 
judge  and  counsel — each  endeavouring 
to  rival  the  other  in  the  exhibition  of 
acutenesB  and  ingenuity/  On  the  con- 
trary, a  thoughtful  observer  of  what 
goes  on  in  any  of  our  courts,  will  be- 
lieve that  our  judges  have  considered 
the  truth  of  that  saying  of  Seneca — 
Ailsapientia  odiosius  acumine  nimio  ; 
and  modelled  themselves  after  the 
great  portraiture  of  the  judicial  office 
drawn  by  the  most  illustrious  of  philo- 
sophers. 

"  Patience  and  gravity  of  bearing, 
are  an  essential  part  of  justice;  and  an 
over-speaking  judge  is  no  well-tuned 
cymbal.  Judges  ought  to  be  more 
learned  than  witty;  more  reverend 
than  plausible ;  and  more  advised  than 
confident.  It  is  no  ffrace  to  a  judge 
first  to  find  that  which  he  might  have 
heard  in  due  time  from  the  bar ;  or  to 
show  quickness  of  conceit,  in  cutting 
off  evidence,  or  •  counsel  too  short, 
or  to  prevent  information  by  questions, 
though  pertinent.**  •  Our  English 
judges  are  indeed  worthy  of  the  affec- 
tion and  reverence  with  which,  both 
in  public  and  private,  they  are  regard- 
ed ;  and  if  any  one  will  consider  their 
severe  and  almost  nnintermpted  la- 
bours—the toil  and  weight  of  respon- 
bibility  they  bear,  equalled  by  that  of 


no  other  public  functionaries — he 
will  doubly  appreciate  the  courtesy 
and  forbearance  which  are  exhibited 
by  them,  and  forget  any  transient 
glimpses  of  asperity  or  impatience  on 
the  part  of  men  exhausted,  frequently, 
by  both  bodily  and  mental  labour. 
But  I  forgot  that  I  had  brought  the 
reader  into  the  Court  of  King's 
Bench,  where  he  has  been  standing  all 
this  while,  watching  Lord  Widdrington 
''go  through  the  bar,**  as  it  is  termed; 
namely,  calling  on  all  the  counsel 
present,  in  the  order  of  their  seniority 
or  position,  to  make  any  little  motion^ 
of  course,  before  proceeding  with  the 
principal  business  of  the  day.  One 
learned  gentleman  moved,  for  instance, 
to  discharge  a  fraudulent  debtor  out  of 
custody,  so  that  he  might  start  off  for 
the  continent  and  avoid  a  debt  of 
£3000,  because,  in  the  copy  of  the 
writ,  the  word  was  **  sheriff,"  and  in 
the  writ  itself,  "  sheriffs  ;'*  and  in  thb 
motion  he  succeeded,  greatly  to  the 
astonishment  of  Mr  Aubrey.  But  the 
court  said,  that  a  "copy*'  meant  a 
copy';  and  this  was  not  a  copy :  where 
was  the  line  to  be  drawn?  Were 
they  to  have  a  contest  on  every  occa- 
sion of  a  party's  carelessness  as  to  the 
materiality,  or  immateriality,  of  the 
variance  it  had  occasioned?  So  the 
rule  was  made  absolute,  with  costs. 
Another  scamp  sought  to  be  discharged 
out  of  custody — or  rather  that  his  bail- 
bond  should  be  delivered  up  to  be  can« 
celled,  because  his  name  therein  was 
called  •*  Smyth,*'  whereas  in  the  writ 
it  was  **  Smyths  ;*'  but  after  his  conn- 
sel  had  cited  half-a-dozen  cases,  the 
court  thought  that  the  maxim  of  idem 
sonani  applied,  and  discharged  the 
rule.  Then  half-a-dozen  young  gen- 
tlemen moved  for  judgment  as  in  case 
of  a  nonsuit — some  of  them  with  much 
self-possession  and  nonchalance;  an- 
other moved  for  an  attachment  against 
a  party  for  non-payment  of  costs,  pur- 
suant to  the  Master*s  allocatur;  and 
the  last,  in  the  very  back  row  of  all, 
moved  for  a  rule  to  compute  principal 
and  interest  on  a  bill  of  exchange. 
Then  all  the  bar  had  been  gone  through, 
in  about  half-an-hour's  time;  during 
which  the  Attorney- General  had  come 
into  court,  and  arranged  all  his  books 
and  papers  before  him ;  Mr  Subtle 
sitting  next  to  him  with  a  slip  of  paper 
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before  him^  to  take  a  note  of  the 
grounds  on  which  he  moved. 

'*  Does  any  other  gentleman  move?" 
inquired  Lord  Widdrington,  looking 
over  the  court.  He  received  no  an- 
swer, 

"Mr  Attorney- General,"  said  hej 
and  the  Attorney- General  rose— 

**  If  your  Lordship  pleases, — in  a 
case  of  Doe  on  the  Demise  of  Tit- 
MouSB  against  Jolter,  tried  before 
your  Lordship  at  the  last  assizes  for 
the  county  of  York,  I  have  humbly  to 
move  your  Lordship  for  a  rule  to  show 
cause  why  a  nonsuit  should  not  be 
entered,  or  why  the  verdict  entered  for 
the  plaintiff  should  not  be  set  aside« 
and  a  New  Trial  had."  He  pro- 
ceeded to  state  the  facts  of  the  case« 
and  what  had  taken  place  at  the  triaU 
with  great  clearness  and  brevity.  In 
like  manner — with  infinite  simplicity 
and  precision — he  stated  the  various 
points  arising  upon  the  evidence,  and 
the  general  grounds  of  law  which  have 
been  already  specified;  but  I  am  so 
grateful  to  the  reader  for  his  patience 
under  the  infliction  of  so  much  legal 
detail  as  was  contained  in  the  last  part 
of  this  history,  that  I  shall  now  con- 
tent myself  with  the  above  general 
statement  of  what  took  place  before 
the  court.  As  soon  as  he  had  sate 
down,  the  court  consulted  together  for 
a  minute  or  two ;  and  then — 

"  You  may  take  a  rule  to  show 
cause,  Mr  Attorney- General,**  said 
Lord  Widdrington. 

*«  On  all  the  grounds  I  have  men- 
tioned, my  Lord?" 

"  Yes.  Mr  Solicitor- General,  do 
you  move?" 

Up  rose,  thereat,  the  Solicitor- Gen- 
eral. 

« I  shall  discharge  your  rule,"  whis- 
pered Mr  Subtle  to  the  Attorney- Gen- 
eral. 

"  Fm  afraid  you  will,"  whispered 
the  Attorney- General,  leaning  his 
head  close  to  Mr  Subtle,  and  with  his 
hand  before  his  mouth.  Then  his 
clerk  removed  the  battery  of  books 
which  stood  before  him,  together  with 
his  brief;  and,  taking  another  out  of 
his  turgid  red  bag,  the  Attorney.  Gen- 
eral was  soon  deep  in  the  details  of 
an  important  shipping  case,  in  which 
he  was  going  to  move  when  next  it 
came  to  his  turn. 

Thus  the  court  had  granted  a  rule 
nisi,  as  it  is  called,  (/.  r.,  it  command- 
ed a  particular  thing  to  be  done— 
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"  unless"  suflBcient  "  cause"  could  be 


thereafter  shown  to  the  court  why  it 
should  not  be  done,)  for  either  enter- 
ing a  nonsuit,  or  having  a  new  trial. 
Now^  had  this  rule  been  obtained  in 
the  present  day,  at  least  two  years 
must  have  elapsed,  owing  to  the  im- 
mense and  perhaps  unavoidable  arrear 
of  business,  before  the  other  side  could 
have  been  heard  in  answer  to  it ;  so, 
at  least,  it  has  been  reported  to  me,  in 
this  green  old  solitude  where  I  am 
writing,  pleasantly  recalling  long-past 
scenes  of  the  bustling  professional  life 
from  which  I  am  thankful  for  having 
been  able,  with  a  moderate  competence, 
years  ago  to  retire.  Now,  had  such 
been  the  state  of  business  at  the  time 
when  the  Rule  in  Doe  d.  Titmouse  v. 
Joiler  was  moved  for,  see  the  practi- 
cal effect  of  it :  had  Mr  Aubrey,  in- 
stead of  the  high-minded  and  con- 
scientious man  he  undoubtedly  was, 
been  a  rogue,  he  might  have  had  the 
opportunity  of  getting  in  twenty  thou- 
sand pounds,  and  setting  off  with  it  to 
spend  upon  the  Continent,  as  soon  as 
he  found  that' the  court  had  decided 
against  him :  or,  if  the  tenants  should 
have  been  served  with  notice  not  to 
pay  their  rents  to  any  one  but  Mr 
Titmouse — at  all  events  not  to  Mr 
Aubrey — how  was  Mr  Aubrey  and  his 
family  to  have  subsisted  during  this 
interval? — and  with  the  possibility 
that,  at  the  end  of  the  two  years,  Mr 
Aubrey  might  be  declared  to  be  the 
true  owner  of  Yatton,  and  consequently 
all  the  while  entitled  to  those  rents, 
&c.,  the  non-payment  of  which  might 
have  entailed  upon  him  most  serious 
embarrassments.  During  the  same 
interval,  poor  Mr  Titmouse,  heart- 
sick with  hope  deferred,  might  have 
taken  to  liquor,  as  a  solace  under  his 
misery,  and  drunk  himself  to  death 
before  the  rule  was  discharged — or 
brought  his  valuable  life  to  a  more 
sudden  and  abrupt  conclusion  :  which 
affecting  event  would  have  relieved  the 
court  from  deciding  several  troublesome 
points  of  law,  and  kept  the  Aubreys  in 
possession  of  the  Yatton  estates.  If 
what  I  am  informed  of  as  to  the  accu- 
mulation of  arrears  in  the  Court  of 
King's  Bench  in  the  present  day,  in 
spite  of  the  anxious  and  unprecedented 
exertions  of  its  very  able  and  active 
judges,  be  correct,  I  suspect  that  I  shall 
not  be  believed,  when  1  inform  the  read- 
er that  within  ten  or  twelve  days  after 
the  rule  nisi,  in  the  present  case,  had 
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been  moved,  "  cause  was  shown" 
against  it  by  Mr  Subtle  and  Mr  Lynx, 
and  very  admirably  shown  against  it 
too.  (Mr  Quicksilver,  unfortunately 
for  the  interests  of  Mr  Titmouse,  was 
absent,  attending  a  gireat  meeting 
in  the  City,  called  by  himself,  to 
establish  a  society  for  the  Moral  and 
Intellectual  Regeneration  of  Mankind 
on  the  Basis  of  Pure  Reason.)  The 
Attorney- General  exerted  himself  to 
the  utmost  in  support  of  his  rule.  He 
felt  that  the  court — though  scarcely  at 
all  interfering  during  his  address — was 
against  him  ;  yet  he  delivered,  per- 
haps one  of  the  most  masterly  argu- 
ments that  had  ever  been  heard  in  the 
place  where  he  was  speaking.  Mr 
Sterling  and  Mr  Crystal  wisely  avoid- 
ing the  ground  so  admirably  occupied 
by  the  Attorney- General,  contented 
themselves  with  strengthening  those 
positions  which  appeared  to  them  less 
fortified  by  positive  authority  than  the 
others ;  and  then  the  court  said  they 
would  take  a  day  or  two's  time  to  con- 
sider :  "  less  on  account,"  said  Lord 
Widdrington,  *'  of  the  diflSculty  of  the 
case,  than  the  magnitude  of  the  inter- 
ests which  would  probably  be  affected 
by  their  decision.'* 

'*  You  have  them  dead  with  you. 
Subtle,"  whispered  the  Attorney- Gen- 
eral, a  slight  expression  of  chagrin 
stealing  over  his  features*  as  he  heard 
the  observation  of  Lord  Widdrington. 

**  I  never  doubted  it,"  replied  Mr 
Subtle,  with  a  confident  air.  Every 
day  afterwards,  from  the  sitting  to  the 
rising  of  the  court,  did  the  anxious 
Aubrey  attend  in  the  King's  Bench, 
to  hear  the  judgment  of  the  court  de- 
livered. At  length  arrived  the  last 
day  of  the  term.  Soon  after  the  sit- 
ting of  the  court,  Lord  Widdrington 
pronounced  judgment  in  two  or  three 
cases;  but  not  seeing  the  Attorney- 
General  (who  was  engaged  before  the 
House  of  Lords)  in  his  place,  delayed 
giving  judgment  in  the  case  of  Doe 
and  Jolter.  About  two  o'clock  he 
made  his  appearance;  and  shortly 
afterwards.  Lord  Widdrington,  after 
disposing  of  the  matter  then  before  the 
court,  said — "  There  was  a  case  of 
Doe  on  the  demise  of  Titmouse  against 
Jolter,  in  which,  early  in  the  term,  a 
rule  was  obtained,  calling  upon  the 
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lessor  of  the  plaintiff  to  show  cause 
why,*' — and  he  proceeded  to  state  the 
rule  ;  and  then  to  deliver  the  written 
unanimous  judgment  of  the  court.  A 
clear  and  elaborate  statement  of  the 
facts,  out  of  which  the  questions  sub- 
mitted to  the  court,  had  arisen,  and  of 
those  questions  themselves,  was  listen- 
ed to  by  Mr  Aubrey  in  breathless  sus- 
pense, before  he  could  obtain  the 
faintest  intimation  of  the  judgment 
which  the  court  was  about  to  pi:o- 
nounce.  Lord  Widdrington  went  on 
to  dispose,  one  by  one,  with  painful 
deliberation  and  precision,  of  the  seven 
points  presented  for  the  decision  of  the 
court.  One  or  two  questions  they 
decided  in  favour  of  the  defendant ; 
but  added,  that  it  had  become  unne- 
cessary to  do  so,  in  consequence  of  the 
answers  given  by  the  witnesses  to 
other  questions,  at  the  trial,  and  which 
disposed  of  the  doubts  arising  on  the 
former  questions.  The  documentary 
evidence,  subsequently  put  in,  got  rid 
of  another  diflBculty  in  the  early  part 
of  the  plaintiff's  case,  and  rendered 
immaterial  a  question  put  by  the  plain- 
tiff's counsel,  and  strenuously  objected 
to  on  the  part  of  the  defendant ;  which 
question  the  court  was  of  opinion,  as 
had  been  Lord  Widdrington  at  the 
trial,  ought  ilot  to  have  been  allowed. 
Then,  as  to  the  question  of  Adverse 
POSSESSION,  on  which  very  great  stress 
had  been  laid  by  the  defendant's  coun- 
sel, the  court  was  of  opinion  that  none 
existed ;  since  there  had  been  a  disa- 
bility— indeed,  a  series  of  disabilities,* 
— through  infancy,  coverture,  and  ab- 
sence beyond  seas,  of  the  various  par- 
ties through  whom  the  lessor  of  the 
plaintiff  claimed.  Finally,  as  to  the 
question  concerning  the  erasure  ;  the 
court  was  clearly  of  opinion,  that  the 
deed  in  which  it  occurred,  had  been 
properly  rejected ;  inasmuch  as  the 
erasure  occurred  in  a  clearly  material 
part  of  the  deed,  and  there  were  no 
recitals  in  the  deed  by  which  it  could 
be  helped.  That  it  was  clearly  in- 
cumbent upon  those  proffering  the 
deed  in  evidence,  to  account  iqt  its 
altered  appearance,  although  the  deed 
was  more  than  thirty  years  old,  and 
rebut  the  presumption  of  fraud  arising 
therefrom.  That  the  erasure  was  a 
clear  badge  of  fraud!    and  to  hold 


•  If  the  reader  will  refer  to  the  June  No.  (ccxcvi.)  p.  840,  col.  2,  ho  may  see  how 
the  disabilities  here  alluded  to  arose,  and  affected  the  caie. 
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otherfrifle»  would  be  to  open  a  wide 
door  to  frauds  of  the  most  extensive 
and  serious  description.  That  there 
had  been  no  evidence  offered  to  show 
that  the  deed  had  ever  been  a  valid 
deed ;  the  very  first  step  failed ;  and, 
in  shorty 'in  its  then  state,  it  was  in 
contemplation  of  law  no  deed  at  all; 
and,  consequently,  had  been  properly 
rejected.  ''  For  all  these  reasons, 
therefore,  we  are  clearly  of  opinion, 
that  the  verdict  ought  not  to  be  dis- 
turbed, and  the  rule  will  consequently 
be  DiscHAaoED.*'  As  these  last  words 
were  pronounced,  a  mist  seemed  for  a 
moment  to  intervene  between  Mr 
Aubrey  and  the  objects  around  him, 
for  hi3  thoughts  had  reverted  to  YaU 
ton,  and  the  precious  objects  of  his  af- 
fection who  were  there,  in  sickening 
suspense,  awaiting  the  event  which 
had  that  moment  taken  place.  The 
words  yet  sounding  in  his  excited 
ears,  seemed  like  the  sentence  of  ex- 
pulsion from  Paradise  passed  upon 
our  dismayed  and  heart-broken  first 
parents. — Yes,  in  that  solemn  region 
of  matter-of-fact  and  common- place- 
that  dead  sea,  as  far  as  feeling,  senti- 
ment, incident,  or  excitement  is  con- 
cerned, the  Court  of  King*s  Bench— ^ 
there  sate  a  man  of  exquisite  sensibili- 
ty,— ^pure  and  high-minded — whose 
feelings  were  for  a  while  paralysed 
by  the  words  which  had  fallen  from 
the  judgment- seat,  uttered  with  a  cold, 
business-like,  indifferent  air— oh !  how 
horridly  out  of  concert  with  the  an- 
xious and  excited  tone  of  him  whom, 
with  his  lovely  family,  they  consigned, 
in  fact,  to  destitution  !  After  remain- 
ing for  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour, 
during  which  brief  interval  he  re- 
sumed the  control  over  his  feelings 
which  he  had  so  long  and  successfully 
struggled  to  maintain,  he  rose,  and 
quitted  the  court.  It  was  a  heavy, 
lowering  afternoon — one  which  seemed 
to  harmonize  with  the  gloomy  and 
desolate  mood  in  which  he  slowly 
walked  homeward.  He  encountered 
many  of  his  friends,  on  foot,  on  horse- 
back, and  in  carriages,  on  their  way 
down  to  the  Houses  of  Parliament ; 
the  very  sight  of  them,  in  the  morbid 
state  of  his  feelings,  gave  him  a  pang 
that  was  indescribable.  With  them 
matters  were  the  same  as  they  had 
ever  been — as  they  had  till  then  been 
with  him — and  as  probably  they  would 
be  with  them  to  the  end  of  their  ca- 
reer ;  but  he  had  been  forced,  suddenly 
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and  for  ever,  to  mut  the  scene  of  high 


excitement — he  heaved  many  heavy 
sighs,  as  he  exchanged  nod  after 
nod  with  those  he  met,  as  he  ap- 
proached Charing  Cross.     There  he 

encountered  Lord  C- ,  the  brilliant 

Foreign  Secretaiy,  arm  in  arm  with 
two  eloquent  and  leading  members  of 
the  Government — all  of  them  evidently 
in  high  spirits,  on  their  way  down  to 
the  Honse. 

**  Ah  I — Aubrey  ! — In  town? — An 
age  since  we  metl  * — exclaimed  they, 
in  a  breath,  shaking  him  cordially  by 
the  hand. — "  You  know,  of  course^ 
that  the  budget  comes  on  to-night— 
eh?'*— 

*'  I  assure  you,'*  said  Lord  C— ., 
"  our  friends  will  do  us  great  service— ^ 
very  essential  service,  by  being  early 
in  their  attendance  I — You  know  that 
Mr  Quicksilver  intends  to  come  out 
against  us  to-night  in  great  force  ?— 
My  dear  Aubrey,  you  are  going  the 
wrong  way." 

*'  I  am  not  going  down  to  the  house 
to-night." 

"Not  going  down?— Eh?— My 
dear  Aubrey,  you  astonish  me !— Have 
you  paired  off?  You  can't  think  how 
I  lament  your  absence  !'* 

**  I  am  returning  to  Yorkshire  al- 
most immediately.** 

"  But  surely  you  can  come  for  an 
hour,  or  so,  to-night— eh?  Come? 
Don't  let  a  trifle  stand  in  the  way." 

"  I  would  no/  let  a  trifle  stand  in  the 
way,**  replied  Mr  Aubrey,  in  a  tone 
and  manner  that  at  once  arrested 
the  attention  of  them  whom  he  was 
addressing,  and  suddenly  reminded 
them  of  what,  in  their  political  eager- 
ness, they  had  for  a  moment  lost  sight 
of— namely  the  perilous  position  of  his 
private  affairs. 

**  My  dear  Aubrey,  I  beg  a  thousand 
pardons  (or  intruding  such  matters 
upon  you,**  said  Lord  C ,with  sud- 
den earnestness  '*but  shall  we  have 
an  opportunity  of  meeting  before  you 
leave  town  ?*' 

"  I  fear — not ;— I  set  off  by  the  mail 
to-morrow  evening — and  have  in  the 
mean  time  much  to  attend  to,*'  said  Mr 
Aubrey,  unable  to  repress  a  sigh — and 
they  parted.  But  for  a  determination 
not  to  yield  to  a  morbid  sensibility,  he 
would  have  got  into  a  hackney-coach, 
and  so  have  avoided  the  "  troops  of 
friends,*'— the  hosU  of  "  old  familiar 
faces,*'  all  wending  down  to  the  scene 
in  which  he  had  begun  so  eminently 
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to  distinguish  himself,  —  but  from  . 
which  he  seemed  now  to  be  for  ever 
excluded.  He  therefore  pursued  his 
way  on  foot  One  of  those  on  whom 
his  troubled  eye  lit,  was  a  well  known 
figure,  on  horseback— the  great  Duke 

of r*  on  his  way  down  to  the  House 

of  Lords,  going  very  slowly,  his  head 
inclined  on  one  side,  his  iron-cast 
features  overspread  with  an  expression 
of  stern  thoughtfulness.  He  did  not 
observe  Mr  Aubrey—in  fact,  beseemed 
too  much  absorbed  with  his  own 
thoughts  to  observe  or  recognise  any 
body ;  yet  he  now  and  then  mechani- 
cally raised  his  finger  to  his  hat,  in 
acknowledgment  of  the  obeisances  of 
those  whom  he  met.  Poor  Aubrey 
sighed ;  and  felt  as  if  circumstances 
had  placed  him  at  an  inmieasurable 
distance  from  him  whom,  so  lately,  he 
bad  entertained  familiarly  at  dinner ; 
that  there  seemed  suddenly  to  have 
arisen,  as  it  were,  a  great  and  impass- 
able gulf  between  them. 

On  reaching  his  house  in  Grosvenor 
Street,  his  heart  fluttered  while  he 
knocked  and  rang ;  and  he  seemed  to 
shrink  from  the  accustomed  obsequious 
Yoioe  and  manner  of  thepowdered  me- 
nial who  admitted  him.  Haying  ordered 
a  slight  dinner,  he  repaired  to  his  li- 
brary. The  only  letter  which  had  ar- 
rived since  he  had  left  in  the  morning, 
bore  the  Grilston  post- mark,  and  was 
In  the  handwritiDg  of  Mrs  Aubrey. 
He  opened  it  with  trembling  eager- 
ness. It  was  crossed — the  dear  fami- 
liar handwriting !— from  beginning  to 
end,  and  full  of  heart-subduing  ten- 
derness. Then  it  had  a  little  enclo- 
sure, with  a  strange,  straggling  super- 
scription, •*  To  my  Papa ;"  and  on 
opening  it  he  read,  in  similar  charac- 
ters,— 

**  My  dear  Papa,  I  love  you  very 
very  much.   Do  come  home.  Mamma 
sends  her  love.     Your  dutiful  son, 
«*  Chables  Aubbey. 

''  P.  S.  Agnes  sends  her  love ;  she 
cannot  write  because  she  is  so  little. 
Please  to  come  home  directly. 

Chablbs  a.,  Yatton.*' 

Aubrey  saw  how  it  was— that  Mrs 
Aubrey  had  dther  affected  to  write  in 
her  little  son's  name,  or  had  actually 
guided  his  pen.  On  the  outside  she 
bad  written  in  pencilr— 

<<  Charles  says,  he  hopes  that  you 
will  answer  his  letter  directly.'* 

Aubrey's  lip  quivered,  and  his  eyes 
filled  with  tears.    Putting  the  letters 
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into  his  bosom,  he  rose  and  walked  to 
and  fro,  with  feelings  which  cannot 
be  described.  The  evening  was  very 
gloomy  I  it  poured  with  rain  inces- 
santly. He  was  the  only  person  in 
that  spacious  and  elegant  house,  ex- 
cept the  servants  left  in  chai^  of  it ; 
and  dreary  and  desolate  enbugh  it 
felt.  He  was  but  its  nominal  owner 
— ^their  nominal  master!  In  order  to 
save  the  post,  he  sat  down  to  write 
home— (Aome  /  his  heart  sunk  within 
him  at  the  thought)— >and  informed 
Mrs  Aubrey  and  his  nster  of  the 
event  for  which  his  previous  letters 
had  prepared  them ;  adding,  that  he 
should  set  off  for  Yatton  by  the  mali 
of  the  ensuing  night,  and  that  he  was 
perfectly  well.  He  also  wrote  a  line 
or  two,  in  large  printed  characters,  by 
way  of  answer  to  his  litUe  correspon- 
dent, his  son,  towards  whom  how  his 
heart  yearned !  and  having  dispatch, 
ed  his  packet,  probably  tbe  last  he 
should  ever  frank,  he  partook  of  a 
hasty  and  slight  dinner,  and  then  re-^ 
signed  himself  to  deep  meditation 
upon  his  critical  circumstances.  He 
was  perfecti^  aware  of  his  precise  po« 
sition,  in  pomt  of  law,  namely,  that 
he  was  sue  in  the  possession  of  the 
Yatton  property,  (with  the  exception 
of  the  trifle  which  was  occupied  ly 
Jolter,  and  had  been  the  object  of  the 
action  just  determined,)  tUl  another 
action  should  have  been  brought,  di- 
rectiy  seeking  its  recovery ;  and  that 
by  forcing  his  opponent  to  bring  such 
action,  he  might  put  him  to  consider- 
able risk  of  retaining  his  verdict,  and, 
thereby,  greatly  harass  him,  and  ward 
off,  indeflnitely,  the  evil  day  from  him- 
self. By  these  means  he  might  se- 
cure time,  possibly,  also,  favourable 
terms  for  the  payment  of  the  dreadful 
arrear  of  mesne  profits,  in  which  be 
stood  indebted  to  liis  successor.  To 
this  effect  he  had  received  several  in- 
timations from  as  upright  and  con- 
scientious |n  adviser,  Mr  Runnington, 
as  was  to  oe  found  in  the  profession. 
But  Mr  Aubrey  had  decided  upon  his 
course ;  he  had  taken  his  ground,  and 
intended  to  maintain  it  Howevei^ 
sudden  and  unlooked-for  had  been  the 
claim  set  up  agaiflst  him,  it  had  been 
deliberately  and  solemnly  confirmed 
by  the  law  of  the  land ;  and  be  had 
no  idea  but  of  yielding  it  a  prompt 
and  hearty  obedience.  He  resolved, 
therefore,  to  waste  no  time — to  frit- 
ter away  no  enei^gy  in  feeble  dal- 
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lunoewith  trouble;  but  to  face  her 
boldly^  and  comply  with  all  her  exac- 
tions. He  would,  on  the  morrow^  in* 
struct  Mr  Runnington  to  write  to  his 
opponent's  solicitorSf  informing  them 
that  within  three  weeks'  time  the 
estates  at  Yatton  would  be  delivered 
up  to  their  client^  Mr  Titmouse.  He 
would  also  direct  his  own  private  so* 
Ucitor  to  arrange  for  the  quickest  pos- 
uhle  diq>osal  of  his  house  in  Grosve- 
nor  Street,  and  his  wines  and  his  fur- 
niture^  boUi  there  and  at  Yatton.  He 
resolved*  moreovery  on  the  morrow^ 
to  tiJLe  the  necessary  steps  for  vacat- 
ing his  seat  in  Parliament,  by  applying 
for  the  Stewardship  of  the  Chiltem 
Hundreds  ;^-and  having  determined 
on  tiiese  arrangements^  consequent 
upon  Uie  adverse  decision  of  the  Court 
ox  King's  Bench  of  that  day,  he  felt 
tiie  momentary  relief  and  satisfaction 
of  the  seaman  who  has  prepared  his 
vessel  for  the  approaching  storm.  He 
felt,  indeed,  relieved  for  a  while  from 
a  dreadful  pressure^ 

**  And  what,  now,  have  I  really  to 
complain  of?*'  said  he  to  himself; 
'*  why  murmur  presumptuously  and 
vainly  against  the  dispensations  of 
Providence  ?  I  thank  uod  that  I  am 
still  able  to  recognise  his  hand  in  what 
has  befalleu  me,  and  to  believe  that 
He  hath  done  aU  things  well,  that 

J  prosperity  and  adversity  are  e^uall^, 
irom  Him,  means  of  accomplishing  his 
all- wise  purposes  I  Is  it  for  me,  poor 
insect  I  to  question  the  goodness,  the 
wisdom,  or  the  justice  of  my  Maker? 
I  thank  God  for  the  firm  beUef  I  have 
tiiat  He  governs  the  world  in  righteous^ 
nesst  and  that  He  has  declared  that  He 
will  protect  and  bless  them  who  sin- 
cerely endeavour  to  discover,  and  con- 
Ibrm  to.  His  wiU  concerning  them.  He 
it  was  that  placed  me  in  my  late  con- 
dition of  prosperity  and  eminence: 
why  shoula  I  nret*  when  He  sees  fit 
gentiy  to  remove  me  from  it,  and 
place  me  in  a  different  sphere  of  ex- 
ertion and  suffering?  If  the  dark 
kflathen  eould  spend  a  life  in  en- 
deavouring to  steel  his  heart  against 
the  sense  of  suffering,  and  to  look  with 
cheerless  indifference  upon  the  vicissi- 


tudes of  life,  shall  I,  a  *€hristian» 
shrink  with  impatience  and  terror 
from  the  first  glimpse  of  adversity  ? 
Even  at  the  worst,  how  favoured  is 
my  situation  in  comparison  of  that  of 
millions  of  my  fellow-creatures  ?  Shall 
I  not  lessen  my  own  sufferings,  by  the 
contemplation  of  those  which  the  Al- 
mighty has  thought  fit  to  inflict  upon 
mv  brethren  ?  What  if  I,  and  those 
whom  I  love,  were  the  subjects  of  dire- 
ful disease — of  vice — of  dishonour? 
What  if  I  were  the  object  of  a  just  and 
universal  contempt,  given  up  to  a  re- 
probate mind ;  miserable  here,  and 
without  hope  hereafter  ?  Here  have 
I  health,  a  loving  family — ^have  had 
the  inestimable  advantages  of  edu- 
cation, and  even  now,  in  the  immiuent 
approach  of  danger,  am  enabled  to 
preserve,  in  some  measure,  a  compo<- 
sure  of  feeling,  a  resolution  which 
will  support  me,  and  those  who  are 
dearer  to  me  than  life.*'  Here  his 
heart  beat  quickly,  and  he  walked  ra^ 
pidly  to  and  fro,  "  I  am  confident 
that  Providence  will  care  for  them  I 
As  for  me,  even  in  sight  of  the  more 
serious  and  startling  peril  that  menaces 
me — what  is  it,  to  a  Christian,  but  a 
trial  of  his  constancy  ?  There  hath 
no  temptation  taken  you^  say  the  Scrip- 
tures written  for  our  instruction,  hU 
such  as  is  common  to  man;*  but  God 
is  faithful,  who  will  not  st^er  you  to  be 
temptedabove  what  ye  are  able,  but  will 
with  the  temptaiion,  alto  make  a  way  to 
escape,  that  ye  may  be  able  to  bear  it,** 
This  consolatory  passage  led  Aubrey, 
in  a  calm  and  exalted  mood  of  mind, 
to  meditate  upon  that  picture  of  sub- 
mission to  manifold  misfortune,  simple 
and  sublime  beyond  all  comparison  or 
approach,  drawn  by  the  pencU  of  one  in. 
spired  with  wisdom  from  on  high — cal- 
culated at  once  to  solemnize,to  strength- 
en, and  elevate  the  heart  and  charac- 
ter of  man  ;  and  which  is  to  be  found 
in  the  first  and  second  chapters  of  the 
Book  of  Job.  Oh,  reader  I  who,  bril- 
liant as  may  be  at  this  moment  thy  posi- 
tion in  life,  may  have  been  heretofore, 
or  may  be  hereafter,  placed  in  circum- 
stances of  dreadful  suffering  and  peril, 
suffer  him  whose  humble  labours  now 


•  ^tb^irtm  rignifies  in  this  place,  (lit  Corinth,  x.  13,)  says  a  great  commentator 
OB  this  memorable  passage  of  Scripture,  "  soch  ai  is  suited  to  the  nature  and  circiim- 
Blanoes  of  man ;  lueh  as  every  man  may  reasonably  expect,  if  he  coniideri  the  nature 
of  Ms  body  aod  soul,  and  his  situation  in  the  present  world.'' 
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for  a  moment  occupy  thy  attention,  re* 
yerently  to  refer  thee,  agsdn  and  yet 
again,  to  that  memorable  passage  of 
holy  writ!  With  danger  surrounding 
him,  with  utter  ruin  staring  him  in  tb^ 
lace,  Mr  Aubrey  read  this  glorious  pas- 
sage ;  his  shaken  spirit  gathered  from  it 
calmness  and  consolatioo,  and  retiring 
early  to  bed,  he  enjoyed  a  night  of  tran- 
quil undisturbed  repose. 

"They  are  determined  not  to  let 
the  grass  grow  underneath  their  feet, 
Mr  Aubrey,'*  said  Mr  Runniogton, 
who,  the  next  morning,  made  his  ap- 
pearance at  breakfast,  pursuant  to 
appointment ;  **  within  two  hours' 
time  of  the  court  deliTering  judgment, 
yesterday  afternoon,  I  received  the 
following  communieatioo .**  He  hand- 
ed to  Mr  Aubrey  this  letter: — 

«  Saffron  HUl,  15th  April  18 — 

**  Gentlemen : 

*'Doed.  TUmouse  y.  Joker. 

'*  The  rule  for  a  new  trial  herein 
having  been  this  day  discharged,  and 
the  unanimous  judgment  of  the  court 
delivered  in  favour  of  the  claims  to 
the  Yatton  estate  of  the  lessor  of  the 
plaintiff  in  the  present  action,  we  shall 
feel  obliged  by  an  intimation  from 
you,  at  your  earliest  possible  con- 
venience, of  the  course  which  your 
client  may  now  think  it  to  adopt. 
You  are,  of  course,  aware  that  we  are 
now  in  a  situation  to  attack,  snccess- 
fully,  the  entire  property  at  Yatton, 
at  present  in  the  possession  of  Mr 
Aubrey ;  and  that,  had  we  thought  fit, 
we  might  have  sought  and  recovered 
it  all  in  the  action  which  has  just 
been  decided  in  favour  of  our  client. 
It  is  now  in  our  power  materially  to 
strengthen  the  evidence  adduced  at 
the  late  .trial :  and  we  beg  to  be  in- 
formed whether  it  is  your  client's 
intention  to  put  Mr  Titmouse  to  the 
eoormous  expense,  and  the  delay  of 
a  second  trial,  the  issue  of  which  can- 
not be  doubtful ;  or,  with  the  prompti- 
tude and  candour  which  are  to  be 
expected  from  a  gentleman  of  the 
station  and  character  of  your  client, 
at  once  yield  to  our  client  the  substan- 
tial fruits  of  his  verdict. 

^  If  his  reasomd>le  wishes  in  this 
matter  be  disregarded,  we  would 
merely  intimate  that  it  will  be 
for  vour  client  most  seriously  to 
weigh  the  consequences;  to  see 
whether  such  a  line  of  conduct  may 
not  greatly  prejudice  his  interests^  and 


place  him  in  a  far  worse  position  than, 
perhaps,  he  would  otherwise  have 
occupied*  As  we  understand  your 
client  to  be  in  town,  we  trust  you  wiM 
forgive  us  for  requesting  you  imroe-i 
iUately  to  communicate  with  him,  and 
at  your  earliest  convenience  enable 
us  to  announce  the  result  to  our 
client.— We  are,  gentlemen,  your 
obedient  servants^ 

''  QcTiEK,  Gamicoiv  dc  Snap.** 
''  Messrs  Runningtoh  \ 

AND  Co:'        j 

"  Well — I  own  I  see  nothing  to 
find  fault  with  in  this  letter,*'  said  Mr 
Aubrey,  calmly  but  with  a  suppressed 
sigh,  as  soon  as  he  had  read  the  letter. 

*'  Rather  quick  woric,  too — b  it  not, 
Mr  Aubrey  t — ^within  an  hour  or  two 
after  judgment  pronounced  in  their 
favour : — but,  to  be  sure,  it's  very  ex- 
cusable, when  you  consider  the  line 
of  business  and  the  sort  of  clients  that 
Messrs  Quirk,  Gammon,  and  Snap  are 
accustomed  to." 

*'  I  have  made  up  my  mind  as  to  the 
course  I  shall  adopt,'*  said  Mr  Au- 
brey— 

*'  Oh,  of  course,  that  iaquite  dear,*' 
said  Mr  Runnington,  pouring  out  his 
coffee — ''we  shall  stand  another  shot, 
and  see  if  there's  ammunition  enough 
left  for  the  purpose :  and  we'll  tender 
a  bill  of  exceptions,  and  carrr  the  cato 
into  the  Exchequer  chamber,  and 
thence  into  the  House  of  Lords — ah  1 
we'll  work  them,  I  warrant  them  V*-^ 
and  he  rubbed  his  hands,  vrith  a  little 
excitement  in  his  manner. 

«*  Why,  Mr  RunningtOB,"  onrwer- 
ed  Mr  Aubrey,  gravely,  "^  woukl  it 
not  be  wanton— most  unconscientious 
in  me  to  put  them  to  the  expense  and 
anxiety  of  a  second  trial,  vrhen  the 
whole  case,  on  both  sides,  bai  b9ia 
fairly  brought  before  both  the  ecmrt 
and  the  jury  ?** 

'<  Good  Heavens,  Mr  Aubrey !  who 
ever  heard  of  an  estate  of  ten  thousand 
a^year  being  surrendered  t^her  one 
assauU?" 

"  If  it  were  ten  thousand  timee  ten 
thousand  a-year,  I  would  submit,  after 
fluch  a  trial  as  ours." 

**  How  do  we  know  what  firaud  and 
perjury  may  have  been  resorted  to  in 
order  to  secure  the  late  verdict,  and 
which  we  may  have  tbe  means  of  ex- 
ploding against  the  next  trial  ?  Ah, 
Mr  Aubrey,  you  don't  know  the  cha- 
racter of  Boessrs  Qoirki  Gammoni  and 
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Snap  in  tho  profession ;  thej  learn  a 
fresh  trick  from  every  scoundrel^ 
swindler,  and  thief,  whose  case  they 
undertake.'* 

**  I  thought  that  fraud  and  peijury 
were  never  to  he  presumed,  Mr  Run- 
nuigtonl  Besides,  had  we  not  the  ad- 
vantage  of  most  acute  and  experienced 
counsel  ?  How  could  it  escape  thernf* 

♦•  I  would  only  venture  to  remind 
'50U,*'  said  Mr  Runnington,  firmly  hut 
respectfully,  "  of  the  observations  of 
the  Attorney- General,  at  our  last  con- 
sultation.*' 

*'  I  thought  I  was  unanswered,  Mr 
Rnnnington,  though  I  did  not  feel  at 
liberty  to  press  the  matter,"  replied 
Mr  Aubrey  with  a  melancholy  smile. 

*'  Excuse  me,  but  we  must  take  the 
chance  of  a  second  trial,**  said  Mr 
Runnington. 

**  I  have  decided  upon  the  course  I 
shall  adopt,"  replied  Mr  Aubrey, 
calmly  and  determinedly — "  I  shall 
instruct  you  to  write  this  day  to  the 
gentlemen  upon  the  other  side,  and 
inform  them  that  within  three  weeks 
I  shall  be  prepared  to  deliver  up  pos- 
session of  Yatton.*' 

**  My  dear  sir  I— Do  I  hear  aright  ? 
Deliver  up  possession  of  the  estates  ? 
and  within  three  weeks  ?*' 

**  That  was  what  I  said,  Mr  Run- 
nington," replied  Mr  Aubrey,  rather 
peremptorily. 

"  I  give  you  my  honour,  Mr  Au- 
brey, that  in  the  whole  course  of  my 
practice  I  never  heard  of  such  a  pro- 
cedure.*' 

*'  And  I  shall  further  request  you  to 
state  that  the  last  Quarter*s  rents  are 
in  my  banker's  hands,  and  will  be  paid 
over  to  the  order  of  Mr  Titmouse." 

**  Good  gracious,  Mr  Aubrey  T*  in- 
terrupted Mr  Runnington,  with  an  air 
of  deep  concern. 

'<  I  have  well  considered  the  position 
in  which  I  am  placed^"  said  Mr  Au- 
brey, with  a  serious  air. 

**  It  is  very  painful  for  me  to  men- 
tion the  subject,  Mr  Aubrey;  but 
have  you  adverted  to  the  mesne  pro- 
fiU?" 

''  I  have.  It  is,  indeed,  a  very  fear- 
ful matter :  and  I  frankly  own  that  I 
see  no  way  open  before  me,  but  to 
trust  to  the'  forbearance  of '*— - 

**  Forbearance  I — The  forbearance, 
of  Messrs  Quirk,  Gammon,  and  Snap !  I 
or  of  any  one  counselled  by  them  !" 

"  Whv,  what  can  I  do  ?  I  might  as 
well  undertake  to  pay  ofi"  the  national 


debt,  as  this  sum  of  sixty  thousand 
pounds." 

"  That's  just  the  very  thing,"  re- 
plied Mr  Runnington,  with  a  dismayed 
air. 

«<  Whatever  honourable  negotiation 
can  effect,  I  leave  it  in  your  bands  to 
do.  With  reference  to  the  time  that 
may  be  obtained  for  the  liquidation  of 
it," — Mr  Aubrey  changed  colour,  but 
spoke  with  firmness — "  I  must  own 
that  this  is  a  matter  that  has  occasion** 
ed  me  inexpressible  anxiety,  Mr  Run- 
nington. I  really  do  not  see  what 
length  of  time  will  enable  me  to  dis- 
charge so  fearful  a  sum  of  money,  or 
even  to  make  any  sensible  impression 
upon  it.  I  am  quite  at  their  mercy." 
Here  both  maintained  a  silence  of  se- 
veral minutes*  duration. 

*'  I  am  far  from  thinking  it  clear 
that  equity  would  not  interpose  to  re- 
lieve against  mesne  profits,  in  such  a 
case  as  the  present — a  dormant  claim 
set  up." 

*^  I  cannot  see,  Mr  Runnington,  on 
what  principle  such  an  interference 
could  be  supported." 
.  **  No  more  do  I,  at  present,"  replied 
Mr  Runnington,  ''but  1*11  lose  no 
time  in  having  the  best  advice  on  the 
subject.  Gracious  me!  when  one 
thinks  of  it,  it  deprives  one  of "— — 
at  this  moment  a  thundering  appeal 
to  the  knocker  of  the  door  announced 
an  arrival ;  and  presently  the  servant 
entered  and  stated  that  Lord  C 
had  called,  and  was  waiting  in  the  li- 
brary. After  repeating  two  or  three 
directions  to  Mr  Runnington,  Mr  Au- 
brey begged  to  be  excused,  and  pre- 
sentiy  entered  the  library,  where  Lord 

C was  waiting  to  receive  him. 

Lord  C-^ —  was  a  middle-aged  man, 
tall,  of  elegant  person,  a  strikingly 
handsome  countenance,  and  most  win- 
ning address ;  he  was  a  thorough  po- 
litician, possessed  of  eloquence,  im- 
mense practical  knowledge,  and  a 
very  commanding  intellect.  He  was 
made  for  eminent  office,  and  got 
through  tho  most  complicated  and 
harassing  business  with  singular  ease 
and  celeritv.  He  had  for  several  years 
entertained  a  sincere  regard  for  Mr 
Aubrey,  whom  he  considered  to  be  a 
very  rising  man  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, and  who  had,  on  several  occa- 
sions, rendered  him  special  service  in 
debate.  He  was  much  shocked  to 
hear  of  the  sudden  misfortune  which 
had  befallen  Mr  Aubrey;  and  had 
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now  come  to  him  with  a  sincere  desire 
to  be  of  service  to  him  ;  and  also^  not 
without  a  faint  hope  of  prevailing  upon 
him  to  come  down  that  evening  and 
support  them  in  a  very  close  division. 
He  was  as  kind-hearted  a  man  as  a 
keen  politician  could  be. 

*'  I  am  really  shocked  beyond  ex- 
pression to  hear  all  this,*'  said  he,  after 
Aubrey  bad,  at  his  earnest  request, 
explained  the  position  in  which  he  was 
placed ;  the  dreadful  loss  he  had  sus- 
tained, the  still  more  dreadful  liabilities 
to  which  he  was  subject.  *'  Really 
who  can  be  safe  ?  It  might  have  hap- 
pened to  me — to  any  of  us !  Forgive 
roe,  my  dear  Aubrey/*  continued  Lord 
C— —  earnestly,  "  if  I  venture  to 
express  a  hope  tnat  at  all  events  Mrs 
Aubrey  and  your  family  are  provide 
for,  and  your  very  lovely  sbter ;  she, 
I  trust,  is  out  of  the  reach  of  incon- 
Tenience  ?  "  Mr  Aubrey's  lip  quivered, 
and  he  remuned  silent. 
.  "  Allow  me  a  friend's  freedom,  Au- 
brey, and  let  me  repeat  my  question ; 
are  your  family  provided  for  ?  " 

"  I  will  be  frank.  Lord  C ," 

replied  Mr  Aubrey,  with  a  strong  ef- 
fort to  preserve  his  composure.  **  The 
little  provision  that  was  made  for 
them  goes  with  Yatton :  but  for  them 
— my  wife,  my  children,  my  sister — I 
would  have  submitted  to  this  misfor- 
tune with  unshrinking  fortitude ;  but 
they  are,  alas,  iuTolved  in  my  ruin ! 
My  wife  had  nothing  when  I  married 
her ;  and  of  course  the  settlements  I 
made  on  her  were  out  of  the  Yatton 
property ;  as  also  was  the  little  income 
left  my  sister  by  my  father.  With 
Yatton  all  is  gone — that  b  the  plain 
fact ;  and  there  is  no  disguising  it." 

Lord  C  seemed  much  moved. 

•'   The  Duke  of  ,   I,  and  two 

or  three  other  of  your  friends,  were 
talking  about  these  matters  last  night; 
we  wish  we  could  serve  you.  What 
Is  the  sort  of  foreign  service  you  would 
prefer,  Aubrey?" 

''Foreign  service,"  echoed  Mr 
Aubrey  significantly. 

"  Yes ;  an  entire  change  of  scene 
would  be  highly  serviceable  in  divert- 
ing your  thoughts  from  the  distressing 
subjects  which  here  occupy  them,  and 
must  continue  to  occupy  them  for 
some  time  to  come." 

*«  It  is  very  kindly  meant.  Lord 

C ;  but  do  you  really  think  I  can 

for  a  single  moment  entertain  the  idea 
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of  quitting  the  country  to  escape  from 
pecuniary  liability?'* 

"  That's  the  point  exactly ;  I  de- 
cidedly think  you  ought  to  do  so ;  that 
you  musts*  replied  Lord  C  <,  in  a 
matter-of-fact  manner. 

"  Nothing  upon  earth  shall  induce 
me  to  do  so,"  replied  Mr  Aubrey 
firmly.  "  The  bare  idea  shocks  me. 
It  would  be  the  meanest,  most  un- 
principled conduct — it  would  reflect 
disgrace  on  the  King's  service." 

"  Poh — this  is  mere  eccentricitT— 
knight-errantry ;  I'm  sure  that  when 
you  are  in  a  calmer  mood  you  will 
think  differently.  Upon  my  honour,  I 
never  heard  of  such  a  thing  in  my 
life.  Are  you  to  star  at  home,  to 
have  your  hands  tied  behind  your 
back,  and  be  thrust  into  prison — to 
court  destruction  for  yourself  and  your 
family?"  Mr  Aubrey  turned  aside 
his  head,  and  remained  silent. 

*'  I  must  plead  in  favour  of  Mrs 
Aubrey — ^your  children — your  sweet 
lovely  sbter; — good  God!  it's  quite 
shocking  to  think  of  what  you  are 
bringing  them  to." 

*'  You  torture  my  feelings,  Lord 
C— ,"  said  Mr  Aubrey,  trenra- 
lously  and  very  pale ;  **  but  you  do 
not  convince  my  judgment.  Every 
dictate  of  conscience  and  honour  com- 
bines to  assure  me  that  I  should  not 
Ibten  to  your  proposal." 

"  Good  God !  what  an  outrage  on 
common  sense!— >But  has  auy  thing 
been  yet  said  on  the  subject  of  these 
liabilities— these  mesne  profits,  as  I 
suppose  they  are  called  ?'^ 

*'  Nothing ;  but  they  follow  as  a 
matter  of  course." 

''  How  b  it  that  you  owe  on^  sixty 
thousand  pounds,  Aubrey  ?" 

«•  Onfy  sixty  thousand!" 

**  At  the  rate  of  ten  thousand  a« 
year,  you  must  have  had  at  least  a 
hundred  thousand  pounds." 

<'The  statute  of  hmitations  prevents 
more  than  six  years'  arrears  being  re- 
coverable." 

*«  But  do  you  intend,  Aubrey,  to 
avail  yourself  of  such  a  protection 
against  the  just  claims  of  thb  poor, 
unfortunate,  ill-used  gentleman  ?  Are 
not  the  remaining  forty  thousand 
pounds  justly  due— monev  of  hb 
which  you  have  been  making  away 
with  ?  Will  you  let  a  mere  technical 
rule  of  law  outweigh  the  dictates  of 
honour  and  conscience?" 
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**  I  do  not  exactly  understand  year 

drift.  Lord  C r 

**  Your  sovereign  has  a  right  to  com- 
mand your  servioes;  and  by  obeying 
him  and  serring  your  country,  you  are 
enabled  to  prevent  a  malignant  oppo- 
nent  from  mining  you  and  your  fk- 
nmy,  by  extorting  avast  sum  of  money 
not  equitably  due :  I  protest  I  see  no 
difference  in  principle,  Aubrey,  be- 
tween availing  yourself  of  the  statute 
of  limitations,  and  of  the  call  of  the 
king  to  foreign  service ; — but  we  must 
talk  of  this  again.  By  the  way,  what 
is  the  name  of  your  worthy  opponent? 
Tittlemouse,  or  some  such  strange 
name?" 

♦*  Titmouse  I— By  the  way,  you  lose 
a  seat  for  Yatton,*'  said  Aubrey,  with 
a  hint  smile.  Lord  G*— •  pricked 
up  hb  ears. 

•'Ay,  ay  I  how's  that?'* 

"  The  gentleman  you  have  named 
professes,  I  understand,  Lil)eral  prin- 
ciples; probably  he  will  sit  for  the 
borough  himself ;  at  all  events,  he  will 
return  the  member.**  , 

**  He's  a  poor  ignorant  creature, 
isn't  he  ?  What  has  made  him  take  up 
with  Liberal  principles?  By  taking  a 
little  notice  of  him  early,  one  might 
—eh  ?  —  iofluence  him  ; — but  you 
don*t  intend  to  vacate  this  session  f* 

**  I  intend  this  day  to  apply  for  the 
Chiltern  Hundreds  ;  and  this  evening, 
if  you  like,  a  new  writ  may  be  mov^ 
for  the  borough  of  Yatton." 

«*  You  mutt  come  down  to  night, 
Tny  dear  Aubrey,  you  really  must,'* 

Siid  Lord  C ,  with  undisguised 

anxiety — with  more  than  he  had 
shown  during  the  interview.  *'  The 
numbers  will  run  very  close  ;  they  are 
stirring  heaven  and  earth; — good 
Heavens !  my  dear  Aubrey,  a  vote's  in- 
valuable  to  night ; — Gad,  you  shan't 
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have  the  Chiltern  Hundreds  ;  you 
mustn't  really  apply  for  it  —  at  aU 
events,  not  till  to-morrow.*' 

**  I  shall  sit  no  more  in  the  House 
of  Commons,"  said  Mr  Aubrey,  with 
a  sad,  determined  air  ;--*<  besides,  I 
leave  for  Yatton  by  to-night's  maiL 
There  are  those  waiting  for  me  whom 
you  would  not  have  me  disappoint, 
lord  C 1" 

"  Not  for  worlds,  my  dear  AubreT," 
replied  Lord  C  ,  half  absently; 
— be  was  intensely  disappointed  at  not 
obtaining  Mr  Aubrey's  vote  that  even- 
ing ;  and  rose  to  go. 

"  Then  I  direct  to  Yatton,  when  I 
have  occasion  to  write  to  you  ?"  said 
he. 

**  For  the  next  three  weeks  only. 
My  movements  after  that  period  are 
not  yet  fixed.*' 

"  Adieu,  Aubrey ;  and  I  entreat  of 
you  to  remember  me  most  sincerely 
to  Mrs  Aubrey  and  your  sister;  and 
when  you  look  at  them,  remember-^ 
remember  our  conversation  of  to-day.'* 
With  this.  Lord  C  took  his  de- 
parture, and  left  poor  Aubrey  much 
depressed.  He  quickly,  however, 
roused  himself,  and  occupied  the 
principal  part  of  the  day  in  making 
the  necessaiy  and  melancholy  arrange* 
ments  for  breaking  up  his  establLsh- 
ment  in  Grosvenor  Street,  and  also 
disposing  of  his  wines,  books,  and  fur- 
niture at  Yatton.  He  also  instructed 
a  house-agent  to  look  out  for  two  or 
three  respectable  but  small  houses  in 
the  outskirts  of  town,  out  of  which 
they  might  choose  the  one  which 
should  appear  most  suitable  to  himself 
and  Mrs  Aubrey,  on  their  arrival  in 
London.  About  eight  o'clock  he  got 
into  the  York  mail,  and  his  heart  was 
heavy  within  him. 
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OBRMANT.     BT  0HABLB8  JULIUS  WEBEB.* 


The  Germans  are  wont  to  complain 
that  they  hate  been  long  overlooked^ 
and  are,  even  when  recognised*  much 
misapprehended  and  misrepresented 
by  foreigners — especially  by  the  vain 
Frenchman  and  the  proud  and  pre- 
judiced Briton.  There  is  some  rea- 
son certainly  for  the  complaint.  The 
Briton  is  isolated  by  the  sea»  and  the 
Frenchman  by  self-conceit.  Had 
these  walls  of  partition  been  waating* 
a  much  nearer  approach  to  mutual 
appreciation  might  by  this  time  have 
been  effected. ,  But  if  the  Germans 
will  only  seriously  consider  the  mat- 
ter>  they  are  honest  enough  to  con« 
fess>  that  they  have  themselves  princi- 
pally to  blame.  Among  nations,  as 
among  individuals,  a  man  is  what  he 
gives  himself  out  for.  When  Henry 
the  Fowler*  amid  the  sands  and  mosses 
of  Brandenburg,  laid  the  foundation 
of  those  strong  fortresses  that  were 
destined  to  expand  with  the  progress 
of  years  into  the  flourbhing  cities  of 
a  Prussian  monarchy>— when  Otho  the 
Great,  beneath  the  walls  of  Augsburg, 
gave  chase  to  the  fleet  hordes  of  the 
Huns,  and  checked  the  barbarians  of 
the  East  in  their  devastating  inroads 
on  European  civilisation— when  Bar- 
barossa  held  the  stirrup,  not  to  the 
Pope,  but  to  Peter,  (as  his  pious  pride 
expressed  it,) — ^when  Frederick  II. 
crusaded  more  successfully  with  his  wit 
than  with  his  sword,  not  at  the  bid- 
ding of  Innocent  III.,  but  in  despite 
of  him — ^when  the  monk  of  Witten- 
berg dared  to  speak  naked  truth  in 
the  face  of  pomj^ous  lies  and  decorated 
dignities*  and  with  one  word,  in  which 
there  was  no  mystery  but  honesty, 
made  the  whole  of  Europe  electric : 
in  those  davs,  Europe  respected  Ger- 
many, and  willingly  acknowledged 
that  thing  to  be  mighty,  whose  might 
she  experienced.  It  is  ever  thus. 
Modest  genius  is  sometimes  overlook- 
ed certainly.  A  Spinoza  may  choose 
to  sit  in  his  solitary  study,  feeding 
Spiders  and  weaving  cobwebs — and. 


being  a  philosopher*  find  his  reward 
in  the  solitude  he  seeks.  But  this  sort 
of  retiring  genius  has  no  right  to  com- 
plain of  being  overlooked  by  the  great 
world.  The  great  world  is  too  nr- 
gently  pressed  by  the  necessities  of  the 
moment  to  enter  with  every  erudite 
Faustus  into  the  chamber  of  metaphy- 
sics, to  cite  devils  :  your  microscope 
may  be  a  wonderful  discovery;  but 
when  I  am  digging  wells  and  drawing 
water*  I  do  not  care  to  enquire  how 
manv  leviathans  may  be  swarming 
in  this  or  that  globule.  So  it  was 
with  the  German  mind:  for  two  cen- 
turies after  Luther,  Europe  heard  no* 
thing  of  Germany.  Politically*  the 
empire  was  null.  In  that  '*  confosion 
divmely  preserved*"  it  would  have  re- 
quired the  eye  of  a  god  to  read  the 
germs  of  future  organization.  Reli- 
gion was  ossified  into  school-theolo- 
gy ;  and  the  thirty  years*  war  was  the 
price  paid  in  blood  and  burning  for 
the  life  of  Martin  Luther*  who  (ac- 
cording to  Romish  faith)  should  have 
been  sacrificed  at  Worms*  as  John 
Huss  was  at  Constance.  What  we 
call  literature*  or  the  light  sportings 
and  joyous  careerings  of  thought* 
amid  such  universal  devastation  there 
could  be  none.  Like  a  wonnded  snake* 
the  German  soul  crept  into  a  dark 
corner,  and  was  forgotten  by  Europe. 
Meanwhile*  Louis  XIV.  arose ;  and* 
like  every  other  energetic  thing  that 
plants  itself  boldly  on  the  foreground 
of  human  action,  and  surrounds  itself 
for  the  moment  with  loud  explo* 
sions  and  coruscations—were  it  but  of 
brilliant  pyrotechnv, —  Louis  XIV. 
was  seen  of  men*  and  bewondered  both 
in  Germany  and  England.  Surely 
the  Germans  have  no  reason  to  com- 
plain of  this.  They  themselves  were  the 
first  to  bow  in  slavish  submission  before 
the  new  idol*  and  the  price  they  put 
upon  themselves  by  their  famous  era 
of  Frenchification*  that  price  was  put 
upon  them  by  others. f  England  wor- 
shipped   Louis    XIV.    and  Voltaire 


*  DeuttobUsd,  oder  Briefe  tines  in  Denttchland  reisenden  Deuftsch«a.  vom.  Cark 
Julias  Weber.  Stuttgart,  1834.  4  vols.  6yo.  Zweite  vermehrte  and  verbesserte 
Aaflage. 

t  Madame  de  Stael  allodet  beaotiloUy  to  tiie  principle  of  *<  Aid€  tat  et  Dieu  Vai, 
derof"  as  being  the  only  one  to  which  the  Germans  could  look  for  salvatioD.  '*  If  th^ 
Germans  could  be  subjugated*  their  misfortune  would  rend  the  heart ;  but  still,  w 
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always  moderately,  and  was  ready  to 
acknowledge  German  gods  also ;  so 
soon  OS  these  gods  should  make  them' 
selves  known.  But  here  lay  the  diffi- 
culty. The  Germans  themselves  al- 
low that  their  genius  is  not  calculated 
for  display:  they  had  no  fuochi 
artificiali  to  exhibit,  no  holiday 
splendour  to  dazzle;  they  were  not 
bom  dramatists  like  the  French ;  and 
they  experienced  the  neglect  that 
the  learned  Benedictino  does,  whose 
commentary  on  the  Bible  is  less  read 
than  the  last  new  novel.  England 
is  not  to  blame  in  this  matter.  What 
was  England  to  think  of  Germah 
literature,  when  the  greatest  philoso- 
pher that  Deutschland  produced  dur- 
ing the  early  part  of  the  last  century 
— Leibnitz — wrote  not  German,  but 
Latin  and  French  ?  and  Moslieim  also, 
the  erudite,  the  elegant  Mosheim, 
walked  through  the  schools  of  Europe, 
not  as  a  German,  but  as  a  modern 
Roman  ?  Here  was  a  nation  giving 
the  lie  publicly  to  its  own  individu- 
ality, and  forswearing  its  mother 
tongue.  Gould  England  respect  a- 
people  so  wofully  destitute  of  self- 
respect  as  Germany  was  in  those  days  ? 
England  was,  in  the  first  place,  not  to 
>)lame  for  not  storming  the  intellect 
of  Germany,  retired,  as  it  was,  behind 
huge  fortifications  of  lumbering  eru- 
dition and  thorny  metaphysics  ;  and, 
in  the  next  place,  when  Germany  did 
come  forward  to  show  herself  to  the 
public,  could  England  recognise  the 
sons  of  Herrman  and  Barbarossa,  in 
men  who  mouthed  the  periods  of 
Cicero,  or  minced  the  smooth  pretti- 
'nesses  of  Versailles  ? 

The  German  people,  by  their  own  self- 
disowning  character,  established  a  pre- 
sumption against  themselves  that  they 
were — nothing.  If  they  afterwards 
found  it  some  what  hard  to  overturn  this 
presumption,  and  prove,  to  the  convic- 
tion of  universal  Europe,  that  they  were 
**  something  in  the  world,"  and  that 
not  a  small  thing,  they  only  expe- 
rienced the  difficulty  which  every  pro- 
fessional bufibon  must  encounter  when 
he  sets  himself  seriously  before  men 
to-establish  a  character  for  wisdom. 

Madame  de  Stael   published  her 
AUemagne  in  1613— it  is  now  the  year 
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1840.  In  these  seven-and- twenty 
years,  a  vast  deal  has  been  done  in 
England,  in  France,  and  by  the  Ger- 
mans themselves,  to  establish  them- 
selves strong  in  public  opinion ;  and 
we  even  see  them  aspiring  here  and 
there  to  wield  the  literary  sceptre 
with  as  lordly  a  sway  as  ever  graced 
the  dynasty  of  Voltaire.  No  one  who 
is  even  superficially  acquainted  with 
the  floating  literature  of  the  day,  can 
fail  to  have  observed  how  flauntingly 
long-despised  Germanism  spreads  its 
phylacteries  on  every  side.  Thomas 
Carlyip,  the  great  apostle  of  the 
Teutonic  gospel,  can  now  afibrd  to 
leave  the  serving  of  tables  to  deacons, 
and  expoimd  leisurely  to  admiring 
assemblies  the  mysteries  of  cosmopo- 
litan hero-worship  from  Odin  to  Mira- 
beau.  In  England,  at  least,  the 
Germans  can  no  longer  reasonably 
complain  that  their  literature  is  under- 
rated. Wherever  they  will  let  ui 
see  with  our  own  eyes,  and  do  not 
hold  up  a  sieve  before  us,  (as  the 
Spanish  proverb  has  it,)  we  are  willing 
to  see  what  is  to  be  seen  in  German 
regions,  and  give  an  honest  report  of 
what  we  have  seen.  As  little  are  the 
Germans  underrated  in  France — wit- 
ness Cousin.  And  we  think  it  right 
here  to  put  our  German  friends  in  re-, 
membrance  of  the  vast  obligations 
they  lie  under  to  the  French — and 
specially  to  Madame  de  Stael.  From 
the  puUication  of  this  lady's  work- 
contemporary  as  it  strangely  enough 
was  with  the  famous  liberation  war 
which  re-established  their  political 
reputation — we  have  to  date  the  great 
European  reaction  in  their  favour, 
and  the  reestablbhment  of  their  lite- 
rary reputation.  It  is  not  vritbout 
sorrow,  therefore,  that  we  find  the 
Germans  generally  speaking  in  terms 
of  somewhat  stinted  praise  of  this 
remarkable  work.  The  Convert 
sations  Lexicon,  a  sort  of  oracle  in 
Germany,  pronounces,  "  Rich  as  this 
work  undoubtedly  is  in  acute  and  clear 
thoughts,  and  admirable  as  is  the  fer- 
vour with  which  the  authoress  recom- 
mends German  manners  and  Germaa 
art  to  the  attention  of  her  countrymen, 
many  oblique  views  and  false  senti- 
ments have  been  justly  censured ;  and 


should  be  tempted  to  say  to  them  as  MdUe  de  Mancini  said  to  Louis'  XIV.,  *  You 
are  a  king,  sire,  and  you  Veep':  You  are  a  vatiok,  and  you  waep !  V  **^Prefa€e  to 
VAUemagne. 
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in  the  AUemagne,  more  than  in  any 
other  of  her  works,  is  found  a  brilliant 
conglomeration  of  opinions  that  can- 
not easily  be  made  to  harmonize  to- 
gether.**  This  b  one  of  those  very 
common  critical  sentences  that-sets  out 
eulogistically  enough,  but  ends  in  a 
deep  depreciation,  which,  like  the  so* 
lemn  cadence  of  a  musical  period, 
dwells  on  the  ear  when  eyery  thing 
that  preceded  it  is  forgotten.  Hcrr  We- 
ber— of  whom  we  shall  say  more  anon 
— sets  out  in  the  same  strain,  but  ends 
e?en  more  wickedly  :  "  No  work  on 
Germany,  from  the  pen  of  a  foreigner, 
has  attained  such  a  name  as  the  AUe- 
magne of  Madame  de  Stael.  Without 
doubt  this  lady  is  a  genius  of  the  high- 
est order  compared  with  other  female 
writers ;  but  the  gigantic  reputation  of 
her  work  on  Germany — a  work  which 
confines  itself  ezclusi?oly  to  the  moral 
and  literary  side,  and  is,  on  the  whole, 
a  very  cheering  eulogy  on  German, 
character,  German  honesty,  German 
sentiment,  and  German  thought — 
arose  more  from  well-known  publish- 
er's tricks,  and  the  power  of  a  name, 
than  from  its  real  merit.  Savary,  the 
minister  of  police,  said  Tcry  truly  that 
it  was  not  French :  as  little  is  it  Ger- 
man :  and  we  are  reminded  at  evenr 
page  of  the  justness  of  French  criti- 
cism, when  they  gave  their  clever 
countrywoman  the  soubriquet  of  *  La 
phrasihre,*  *  Que  pensez  vous  de  mon 
iivre.  Monsieur  f^jefais  comme  vous, 
Madame,  je  nb  pensb  pas* — is  what 
I  should  be  inclined  to  apply  to  the 
book.  I  wish  to  God  that  no  Lady 
Morgan  may  come  up  the  Rhine  to  .play 
off  before  us  another  such  exhibition 
of  brilliant  phrases.*'  All  this  is  not 
only  very  unjust  in  the  mouth  of  any 
critic,  but  it  is  particularly  unbecom- 
ing in  the  mouth  of  a  German,  consi- 
dering that,  as  the  Edinburgh  Review 
very  properly  remarked,  the  main  and 
most  obvious  objection  to  the  AUe- 
magne  is,  that  it  gives  the  Germans  too 
unqualified  praise.  Herr  Weber,  in- 
deed, says — and  every  German  repeats 
the  saying — that  JVIadame  de  Stael 
knew  no  German,  and  in  the  opinions 
which  she  gives  on  German  literature 
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serves  merely  as  the  slavish  mouth- 
piece of  her  learned  cicerone,  William 
Schlegel.  We  believe  that  she  might 
know  as  much  German  as  Madame 
Trollope,  and  a  little  more— and  still 
know  nothing,  considering  what  a  task 
she  had  proposed  to  iierself.  Her 
French  biographer,  indeed,  says  gene- 
rally, that  sne,studied  the  language  of 
the  country,^*  and  no  doubt  she  talks 
learnedly  on  this  subject  as  on  every 
other  within  the  wide  range  of  Teutonic 
existence.  But  we  have  her  own  tes- 
timony to  the  fact  that  she  could  not 
speak  German  to  Schiller  at  Weimar ; 
and  we  may  be  assured  that,  had  such 
a  talker  learned  German  at  all,  beyond 
a  few  rudimentary  ideas,  she  wonld 
have  learned  it  by  talking.  Why, 
indeed,  should  Madame  de  Stael  have 
seriously  studied  German?  Every 
person  in  Germany  whom  she  wished 
to  see — the  notables  at  Weimar  and 
Vienna,  (except  some  backward  SchU- 
ler)-^8poke  French  fluently  :  and  the 
great  critical^Aristarchus  who  paraded 
her  about,  with  all  his  prate  about  ro- 
mance and  the  middle  ages,  was  and  is 
as  elegant  a  modem  French  coxcomb  a^. 
ever  tripped  out  of  Paris.  And  then 
that  "  ant-hill  of  ideas" — as  Bettine 
Brentano  designates  the  French  lady's 
brain— could  find  no  appropriate  organ 
in  the  plumping  phrases  and  Cyclo- 
pian  sentences  of  German  discourse. 
Eager  to  talkqp  all  subjects,  and  find- 
ing oyery  where  persons  eager  to  talk 
with  her,  Madame  de  Stae:!  did  not 
make  an  anxious  study  of  German,  for 
the  same  reason  that  Shakspeare  did 
not  study  geography — because  she 
could  dispense  with  it.  The  talent  of 
the  French  lies  in  quickly  apprehend- 
ing and  skilfully  exhibiting.  With 
what  a  wonderful  "  talent  of  appro- 
priation **  Mirabeau  made  his  books, 
all  the  world  knows ;  and  Madame  de 
Stael,  from  a  short  conversation  with 
Goethe,  Schiller,  and  Fichte,  and  the 
friendly  revision  of  her  note-book  by 
such  a  universalist  as  Schlegel,  could 
without  difliculty,  in  the  course  of  a 
few  weeks,  carry  away  as  tangible  and 
intelligible  a  sketch  of  the  Kantian 
philosophy,  as    a   systematic,  deep- 


*  **  Elle  J  apprit  le  langue  do  pays,  et  ^tadie  la  literatnre  avec  Wieland^  Goethe, 

Schiller EUe  connaisfait  tous  lea  theatres  Strangers,  et  ellfl  lea  connais- 

sait  bien,  parce  qa*eUe  n'avait  pas  Toalu,  s'en  rapporter  aux  traductions.  EUe  eat  le 
coarage  d*appr«ndre  dans  Tage  mAr  let  Ungues  qu*on  ne  lu  avoit  pas  enselgnees  dans 
sa  jeunesse  1"— Dxsvelimcis  in  the  JBiographie  UniverselU, 
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dis^ging>  plumbing  and  squaring  ar- 
chitectural  German  could  do  m  as 
many  years.  And  the  fact  of  the 
matter  is,  that  nowhere  yet  in  any 
treatise  addressed  to  the  general  pub^ 
lie,  has  a  more  correct  and  intelligible 
view  of  the  general  tendency  of  the 
Kantian  philosophy  been  given,  than 
that  which  the  reader  will  find  in  the 
third  Tolnme  of  the  Allemagne,  Bat 
SchlegeU  you  say,  wrote  this,  not  Ma- 
dame. If  ont  of  all  the  books  of 
travels  which  have  obtained  a  name  in 
the  world,  that  only  be  allowed  which 
is  directly  and  altogether  original,  we 
should  like  to  see  a  calculation  made 
how  little  of  the  much  that  has  been 
written  would  be  allowed  to  remain. 
A  traveller,  like  a  judge  in  a  jury 
case,  must  listen  to  the  statements  of 
the  witnesses,  and  the  arguments  of 
counsel  on  both  sides,  and  sum  np  ac- 
cordingly. Originality  is  out  of  the 
question .  But  as  the  judge  must  have 
an  eye  in  his  head,  otherwise  the  whole 
evidence  and  pleadings  will  go  for 
nought,  so  the  traveller  must  have  an 
eye  in  his  head,  and  (what  the  lawyer 
does  not  require)  a  heart  in  his  bosom 
too.  This  eye,  and  this  heart,  Ma- 
dame de  Stael  bad  above  all  women. 
That  she  did  not  know  German,  (as 
we  believe  to  have  been  the  fact,)  only 
makes  her  book  so  much  the  more 
wonderful ;  and  as  for  Schlegel,  the 
French  lady  showed  her  extraordinary 
discernment  in  attaching  to  her  person 
such  an  intelligent  cicerone.  The 
most  that  Schlegel  could  do  was  to 
show  her  the  object  and  the  point  of 
view — a  living  eye  he  could  not  give  ; 
and  with  merely  German  spectacles 
a  French  eye  must  have  been  altoge- 
ther blind.  We  conclude,  therefore, 
that  Madame  de  Stael  saw  with  her 
own  eyes  and  felt  with  her  own  heart ; 
and  we  have  no  difficulty  in  under- 
standing how  the  eye  that  saw  through 
the  imposing  hypocrisy  of  Napo- 
leon, perceiving  in  all  the  breadth  of 
consular  and  imperial  pomp  only  an 
**  equestrian  Robespierre,**  (JRobeS' 
pierre  au  chevali)  and  the  high  heart 
that  disdained  to  make  the  pen  of 
genius,  prophetic  of  eternal  truth,  a 
tool  to  flatter  the  gilded  vanities  of 
the  moment — should  have  delighted  to 
survey  the  history  of  man  from  the 
calm  heights  of  Schelling's  cosmopo- 
Htan  Catholicity,  and  have  responded 
with  strong  pulsations  to  the  sternly 
sublime  poetry  of  moral  sentiment. 
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systematized  by  the  philosopher  of 
Konigsberg.  What  Savary  said  of 
the  Allemagne,  that  it  is  not  French, 
and  what  Weber  says,  that  it  is  not 
German,  Is  in  fact  its  greatest  praise. 
It  is  both  French  and  German ; 
French  in  the  brilliancy  of  its  out- 
ward exhibition,  German  in  the  pu- 
rity and  the  nobility  of  its  inward  sen* 
timent  We  may  say,  indeed,  that 
between  France  and  Germany  Madame 
de  Stael  interposed  as  a  peacemaker 
and  a  conciliator — an  electric  flash 
equalizing  the  positive  and  negative 
sides  of  European  thought. 

We  have  made  these  remarks  in 
justiBcation  of  Madame  de  Stael,  be- 
cause we  think  that  her  book,  like 
that  of  Tacitus  on  the  same  subject, 
is  a  work  that  forms  an  era  in  the 
great  history  of  international  appre- 
ciation— a  history  naturally,  and  almost 
necessarily  synonymous  with  the  his- 
tory of  civilisation.  Since  the  year 
1813,  the  interest  in  things  German, 
both  in  this  country  and  in  France, 
has  been  steadily  on  the  increase; 
foreign  criticism  has  become  now 
something  better  than  an  echo-cham- 
ber for  the  bandying  about  of  mutual 
misunderstandings;  and  though  we 
still  see  with  astonishment  tailors  and 
other  unworthy  persons,  «•*>>  rux^frttf^ 
looking  out  from  the  windows  of  Ber- 
lin palaces,  we  know  now,  and  rejoice 
in  the  knowledge,  that  there  are  kings 
there  also.  True,  we  will  not  ex- 
change our  classic  Edinburgh  or  our 
titanic  London  for  any  elegant  cabi- 
net city  of  a  Carlsruhe,  spread  out  in 
courtly  elegance  like  a  lady's  fan,  in 
the  foreground  stiffly  adorned  with 
long  Lombardy  poplars,  while  behind 
some  dark  sombre  Sehartzwald,  in- 
stinct with  robbers  and  hobgoblins, 
frowns.  The  Goethe-maniac  and 
Kantian  apostles  of  Germanism^  may 
phrase  as  mystically  as  they  will ;  we 
will  not  exchange  our  British  soil, 
whereon  we  walk  erect,  for  any  sub- 
lime ballooning,  devil  knows  whither, 
in  the  crescent  boat  of  Grerman  meta- 
physics. We  will  not  admit  Goethe 
into  partnership  with  Shakspeare;bnt 
we  are  vrilling  to  admit,  and  do  admit 
with  great  satisfaction,  that  Goethe 
himself,  (as  we  learn  from  Eckermann,) 
had  too  much  sense  to  put  forward 
any  such  claims ;  and  we  are  willing, 
with  Mrs  Trollope,  to  scale  any 
heights,  and  penetrate  any  mines  that 
may  tend  t6  give  us  a  more  peifeet 
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knowledge  of  our  Teutonic  brethren 
beyond  the  Rhinoy  and  to  cherish  a 
kindly  sympathy  with  their  well- 
being. 

It  is  not  tnie>  as  the  lady  whom  we 
haTe  just  named  with  pleasant  boast** 
fulness  asserts,  that  Austria  or  any. 
part  of  Germany^  after  the  manifold 
writing  that  has  been  on  the  subject, 
can  now  be  regarded  as''  an  essentially 
unknown  country.'*  It  is  true,  however, 
that  we  have  in  our  English  language 
▼ery  few  works  on  the  subject  of  Ger- 
many that  can  be  regarded  as  satis- 
£&ctory.  The  best  compendium  of 
things  German  that  we  have  hitherto 
produced,  is  that  by  Hawkins  ;*  but  it 
has  all  the  rices  as  well  as  all  the  rir- 
toes  of  the  race  of  hand-books  or  ma- 
nuals, to  which,  in  their  noblest  phase, 
it  belongs.  It  wants  the  homogene- 
ous fusing  fire,  and  the  sportive  play 
of  iridescent  light  that  intellect  can 
then  only  show  when  it  is  not  caged. 
For  generaiyntelligence  and  informa« 
tion,  without  the  stiffness  of  systema- 
tic disquisition,  and  for  a  certain  ease 
and  anecdotal  rivaoity,  keeping  deli- 
cately on  this  side  of  that  tone  of  fri- 
volous and  conceited  gossip,  towards 
which  modem  travel-writing  has  a 
tendency,  Mr  Russell's  weUknown 
work  remains  a  model :  pity  only  that 
he  shoots  so  rapidly  across  so  wide  a 
region !  He  also,  like  most  German 
tourists,  is  very  imperfect  in  his  geo- 
graphy. Wurtemberg,  Bavaria,  and 
the  Tyrol,  are  altogether  omitted. 

A  very  pleasant  work  has  been  written 
by  Mr  Spencer.t  This  writer  has  two 
advantages ;— he  has,  in  the  first  place, 
a  perfect  love  and  sympathy  with  the 
German  character ;  and,  in  the  second 
place,  his  enthusiasm  drives  him  into 
strange  comers,  which  the  swallow- 
flights  of  most  English  travellers  leave 
unexplored.  Hehas  seen  the  green  isle 
of  Rugen— the  last  citadel  of  perse- 
cuted heathenism ;  he  has  seen  also 
the  trist  walls  of  Constance^on 
which  the  curse  of  imperial  peijury 
seems  to  lie,  and  the  name  of  Huss 
is  stereotyped  in  sadness.  But  Mr 
Spencer  also  is  too  rapid.  It  is  im- 
possible to  do  justice  to  Germany  in 
two  small  volumes. 
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The  fact  of  the  matter  is,  that  to  a 
person  who  is  not  a  Madame  de  Sta€l, 
the  study  of  so  vast  and  varied  a  conn* 
try  as  Germany  requires  time.  There 
are  many  curious  topograplucal  and 
interesting  historical  details  that  can- 
not be  found  in  a  guide-book ;  and  for 
Gennan  literature,  we  shall  allow  an 
Englishman  of  respectable  talents  five 
years  to  become  familiar  vrith  its 
spirit,  and  five  years  more  to  follow  it 
out  through — not  all— but  its  mdn 
and  most  striking  wide-spread  rami- 
fications. A  perfectly  ripe  and 
completely  organized  work  on  Ger- 
many has  not,  to  our  knowledge, 
yet  been  produced  by  any  foreigner. 
Madame  de  Stael's  work  can  scarce- 
ly be  called  a  growth ;  she  only 
mew^  away  the  mist,  and  lighted 
certain  prominent  points  of  the  pan- 
orama with  brilliant  lamps.  But  the 
Germans  themselves  have  been  so 
much  the  more  busy  to  punt  a  pic- 
ture of  Deutschland,that  all  men  might 
look  on  and  call  beautiful.  They  seem, 
indeed,  to  have  discovered  the  art  of 
intellectual  daguerrotype,  and  to  have 
designed  more  tmly  than  any  artist 
can,  the  finished  portrait  of  them- 
selves. They  have,  in  particular,  pro- 
duced three  works  of  the  self  descrip- 
tive and  self-anatomizing  kind,  whicn, 
together,  form  a  whole  not  easily  ri- 
valed in  any  other  literature :  these 
works  are : — 

1.  Menzers  History  of  the  Ger- 
mans. 

2.  MenzePs  German  Literature. 

3.  Weber's  Germany,  or  Letters  of 
a  German  travelling  in  Germany. 

The  first,  as  the  name  bears,  histo- 
rical, the  second  critical,  the  third 
topographical.  Of  Menzel's  works  it 
is  not  our  intentfon  here  to  speak; 
their  merit  has  been  universally  ae- 
knowledged :  and  though  the  work  on 
German  literature  has  throughout  a 
polemical  character,  and  is  unfortu- 
nately, on  some  points,  fuU  of  vio« 
leoce  and  dogmatical  one-sided- 
ness,  yet  the  spirit  of  the  whole  Is 
so  manly,  and  the  grasp  of  vigorous 
intellect  so  comprehensive,  that  we 
imagine  the  Germans  will  wait  many 
years  before  this  work  can  be  supers 


*  Germany ;  the  Spirit  of  her  History,  Literature,  aod  Social  Condition,  by  Bisset 
Hawkins,  M.D.     London :  I838«    Svo. 

f  Sketches  of  Germany  and  tba  Germans,  by  an  English  resident  in  Oermany.  Lon* 
don,  1636. 
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sedod  by  anotheri  which,  cschewiag  its 
few  faults,  shall  emulate  successfully 
its  many  rare  virtues.  From  Weber's 
work,  as  beiDg*  unknown  in  England, 
and,  unless  we  are  much  deceived, 
hitherto  untrumpeted  in  the  high 
places  of  British  cridcism,  we  intend 
in  this  notice  to  present  our  readers 
with  a  few  extracts.  In  the  first  place, 
however,  one  word  as  to  the  author. 

*'  Charles  Julius  Weber,"  says  the 
Conversations  Lexicon,  **  known  by 
the  clever  (geistreich)  letters  of  a 
German  travelling  in  Germany,  was 
bom  in  the  year  1 767  at  Langenburg, 
in  the  princedom  of  Hohenlohe  Lan- 
genburg, where  his  father  had  a  situa- 
tion  under  govemment,  (this  country 
is  now  incorporated  into  Wurtemberg.) 
He  studied  law  at  Erlangen  during 
three  years,  from  1785  to  1786.  He 
had,  however,  early  conceived  a  strong 
passion  for  history  and  geography,  and 
these  studies  he  afterward^  zealously 
prosecuted,  with  a  prospective  view  to  a 
professorship  in  one  of  the  universities. 
Disgusted  with  the  paltry  peddling  of 
the  law  in  such  a  petty  pnncedom  as 
that  of  Hohenlohe,  he  went  in  1789  to 
Gottingen  ;  but  here,  notwithstanding 
the  patronage  of  Scblozer,  Putter  and 
Eichhom,  he  failed  in  realizing  bis 
schemes  of  academical  ambition.  He 
then  betook  himself,  as  manjr  lite- 
rary men  have  done  before  him,  to 
tutordom  and  secretaryship.  He  was 
first  tutor  in  the  house  of  the  famous 
Lyonese  banker  Delessert,  in  Switzer- 
land, and  from  this  he  advanced  to  be 
private  secretary  to  the  reig^ning  connt 
of  £  rbach-  Schonbei^.  Dignified  with 
the  title  of  govemment.councillor,  he 
attended  the  count  to  the  congress  of 
Rastadt,  (1797,)  where,  under  the 
auspices  of  Napoleon,  the  delicate 
work  of  mediatizing  was  going  on. 
Being  wdl  versed  in  French  Utera- 
ture,  he  here  made  acquaintance  with 
the  leading  French  characters  of  the 
day.  At  the  house  of  the  count  he 
had  previously  seen  the  best  society ; 
and,  among  other  interesting  persons, 
had  met  with  Dumouriez,  and  given 
him  lessons  in  German.  He  after- 
vrards  travelled  with  the  young  count 
of  Ysenbnrg-^BMigen ;  and  in  the 
year  1604  retired  from  these  change- 
ful occupations  into  the  quiet  of  private 
life,  with  much  knowledge  of  the 
world,  and  5000  florins  in  his  pocket. 
The  remaining  twenty-eight  years  of 
his  life  (he  died  in  1632)  he  spent 
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with  his  friends  apart  from  public 
life,  devoting  himself  alternately  to 
travel  and  study.  Every  year  be 
made  a  tour  through  some  part  of  his 
German  fatherland,  now  and  then  ex- 
tending his  route  as  far  as  Paris,  and 
generally  bringing  home  with  him 
some  valuable  addition  to  his  curious 
library,  amounting  at  his  death  to 
1 1,000  volumes.  In  the  year  1818  be 
first  came  before  the  public  as  author, 
and  published  several  works  of  an  his- 
torical character,  all  exhibiting  traits 
of  an  original  mind.  But  none  of  his 
works  carried  the  public  by  storm, 
shutting  the  mouth  of  the  gainsayers, 
except  this  Germam/,  which  was  first 
published  at  Stuttgard  in  1826-8,  in 
three  vols.  8vo;  and  now,  in  this 
second  edition,  amounts  to  four 
Starke  Sonde — strong  octavos,  as  the 
Germans  say,  with  some  600  or  700 
pages  each.  The  work  was  received,'* 
continues  our  oracle,  "  with  univenal 
approbation ;  it  contains  the  flower  of 
Weber*s  genius,  and  the  cream  of  his 
experience.** 

From  this  account  the  reader  will 
be  able  to  judge  what  an  admirable 
gtdde  through  broad  Deutschland  he 
has  to  expect  in  Charles  Julius  Weber. 
Every  thing  seems  to  conspire  here  to 
equip  completely  the  conoocter  of  a 
perfect  book  of  native  topography* 
We  have  an  early  passion  for  geo- 
graphy and  history ;  hard  training  at 
the  law  for  three  years,  various  tra- 
velling and  trafficking  in  the  region  of 
the  polite  world,  an  eye  well  trained 
to  observe  the  characteristio  changes 
of  many- coloured  life,  and  a  brain 
well  stored  with  curious  scraps  of 
book  learning,  such  as  every  Grerman 
must  have.  Add  to  all  tms,  a  yetj 
pleasant  and  fluent  breadth  of  wit— - 
so  far  as  a  German  can  be  witty  ;  and 
you  will  understand  how  twenty  or 
thirty  years  of  hither  and  thither  tra- 
velling in  Germany  by  a  German,  will 
make  a  book,  topographically  at  least, 
far  superior  to  any  thing  that  the 
English  lang^a^e  can  boast  of  in  this 
kind.  It  were  in  vain,  indeed,  to  ex- 
pect that  even  a  Mistress  Jamieson, 
were  she  to  localize  herself  in  her  be- 
loved Germany  for  the  rest  of  her  life, 
for  the  purpose  of  writiilg  an  "  AUe» 
magnef*  could  produce  a  work  so  rich 
in  experience,  and  so  ripe  in  conclu- 
sions, as  the  intelligent  gossip  of  a 
cheerful  sexagenarian  bachelor,  native 
to  the  soil.    It  is  seldom  that  a  man 
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of  highly  cultivated  intellect  and  great 
general  information,  makes  it  an  ol>- 
ject  of  his  life  to  perambulate  and 
thoroughly  to  describe  his  native 
eountiT ;  and  scldomer  still,  that  when 
done  thoroughly,  it  is  also  done  cheer- 
fully and  agreeably.  Such  a  topogra- 
pher, so  far  as  we  can  see,  Germany 
has  had  the  good  fortune  to  find  in  Mr 
Weber ;  and  the  student  of  German 
literature  will  be  delighted  to  find  that 
even  the  stem  and  architectural  Menzel 
(Liieratur,  iv,  77)  gives  to  Weber's 
rambling  labours  the  testimony  of  his 
almost  unqualified  admiration.  The 
length  of  Menzers  eulogy  must  be 
the  excuse,  (and  it  is  the  only  one,) 
why  we  do  not  here  honour  our  pages 
with  its  insertion. 

'We  have  now  done  our  duty  in  in- 
troducing the  stranger,  and  explaining 
as  briefly  as  possible  the  purpose  and 
drift  of  his  mission.  He  shall  now 
measure  out  his  intelligent  gossip 
without  much  interruption  from  us— 
so  long  as  our  readers  receive  instruc- 
tion or  amusement  from  such  dis** 
course. 

He  sets  out  methodically,  as  a  Ger« 
man  will,  with  a  description  of  Ger- 
many generally,  and  of  the  Germans 
generally.  Being  a  native  of  South 
Germany,  he  begins  with  eulogizing 
tliat ;  as  indeed  who  that  has  been  in 
Styria,  or  Austria,  or  Tyrol,  or  the 
Salzburg,  or  in  the  Swabian  Alps 
and  the  smiling  vale  of  the  Neckar, 
will  be  slow  to  do  with  him  ? 

**  Happy  inhabitants  of  the  valley 
of  the  Danube,  the  Rhine,  the  Maine, 
and  the  Neckar !  Read  what  voyages 
you  will  to  Italy,  to  SicUy,  to  Spain, 
and  the  south  of  France — and  you  will 
scarcely  be  tempted  with  these  Hes- 
perian regions,  lying  languid  and 
inert  beneath  the  too  powerful  sun,  to 
exchange  your  own  happy  abodes 
where  the  temper  of  man  and  the  tem- 
per of  the  sky  are  equally  mellow, 
and  where  the  intellectual  culture  of 
Europe  has  placed  her  throne  1  I  at 
least  say,  with  Kind— 

"  Bin  einmal  in  dje  Citrouen  gegangen 
Thu's  nimmermebr  I" 

But  Herr  Weber's  enthusiastic  at- 
tachment to  Southern  Germany  ap- 
'  pears,  perhaps,  most  strongly  in  those 
strong  colours  of  contrast  in  which  he 
has  set  forth  the  portraiture  of  the 
dreary  north  :  *'  The  natives  of  this 
region  way  live  here  happily  enough. 
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no  doubt ;  but  a  South  German  who 
has  been  here  once,  will  scarcely  repeat 
his  visit  from  the  mere  pleasure  of 
travelluig.  The  air  in  this  ill-starred 
half  of  Germany  is  not  pure  and  dark- 
blue,  but  misty  and  scarcely  bluish, 
(kaum  hlaulicht) — the  woods  only  grey, 
green,  or  black — the  earth  whitish 
grey,  ordark-brbwn  heatli,  and  the 
lumulus  lupulus  (hop)  takes  the  place 
of  the  vine.  'The  heaths,  however, 
are  fruitful  stores  of  honey ;  and  flocks 
of  tiny  black  sheep  find  a  nutriment 
here,  which  they,  doubtless,  prefer 
much  to  any  thing  they  could  crop 
from  the  greenest  hills  of  Tyrol: 
there  are  also  juicy  berries  of  various 
kinds,  and  delicious  eggs  of  such  wild- 
fowl as  serve  them  here  fur  nightin- 
gales. But  these  varieties  will  not 
mend  the  matter.  Here  the  hay  has 
no  fragrance— lovers  in  the  grass 
are  almost  a  caricature,  as  in  Hol- 
land— the  shade  of  the  wood  is  not 
kindly,  the  trees  do  not  luxuriate  in 
blossom ;  and  where  the  birds  do  not 
sing  but  scream,  how  should  poets 
sing  ?  Here  wimples  gently  no  prat- 
tling brook — the  very  rivers  creep 
phlegpmatic  along  over  the  melancholy 
flat — the  waters  are  dirty  brown- 
taste  of  peat*>moss— and  for  swimming, 
nourish  creeping,  things.  All  the  four 
elements  are  unprofitable. 

<'  In  these  flat  regions,  at  the  same 
time,  it  is  an  advantage  that  the  ima- 
gination rarely  gains  the  mastery  over 
the  understanding,  and  the  natives 
seem  happier,  because  they  are  more 
contented.  The  senses  triumph  more 
seldom  over  the  souL-.  pampered  sto- 
machs oppress  more  rarely  the  brain. 
In  the  upper  classes  there  is  more 
delicacy,  perhaps,  than  in  the  south, 
(alles  istfeiner  in  dergebildeten  classe,) 
But  taking  the  mass  of  the  North 
Germans,  we  must  say  with  sadness, 
that  being  engaged  in  an  eternal  strug. 
gle  with  stepmother  Nature,  the  child- 
ren are,  like  their  mother,  serious,  mo- 
notonous,unfriendly,unwieldy,  colder, 
more  watery,  more  sandy,  than  other 
sons  of  man — not  cheerful,  merry,  and 
communicative,  like  the  sons  of  the 
southern  hills — without  wine,  without 
harp  and  song.  I  say  truly,  when  I  get 
beyond  Cassel,  and  across  the  Elbe, 
I  feel  like  Adam  driven  out  of  Para- 
dise into  the  vale  of  tears.  What  the 
Englishman  said  of  Scotland,  might 
be  said  more  truly  by  a  South  Ger« 
man  of  North  Germany— <'  If  Cain 
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had  lived  in  Scotland,  his  punishment 
would  not  have  been  banishment  from 
it,  but  confinement  within  it.*' 

This  description  is  unfortunately 
too  true ;  and  we  shall  take  occasion 
firom  it  to  make  one  practical  reflec- 
tion, which  may  be  of  use  to  some 
future  tourist.  Always,  when  you  can, 
enter  Germany  firom  the  north  ;  and 
then  yon  will  escape  the  vexation  of 
Mrs  Trollope,  who,  when  leaving  Ty- 
rol and  Salzburg  behind  her,  and  en- 
tering on  the  wide  dreary  plains  of 
Bavaria,  could  find  no  occupation  for 
her  soul  but  to  gaze  from  the  back- 
window  of  her  carriage,  with  a  visage 
lengthening  with  the  distance,  till  the 
echo  of  her  own  thoughts  greeted  her 
in  the  utterance  of  a  fellow-traveller, 
who  sighed  forth,  1  can  see  the  snow 
still  /  *•  with  a  tone,*'  says  that  sturdy 
female,  "  that  might  have  melted  the 
hardest  heart.'' 

Our  author  from  geographical  de- 
scription now  proceeds  to  national 
character :  and  this  part  of  his  work 
we  have  found  particularly  edifying. 
No  writer  that  we  have  met  with  seems 
to  have  so  warmly  sympathized  with 
the  excellencies,  and  at  the  same  time 
so  keenly  observed  the  faults,  of  his 
countrymen.  In  the  following  re- 
marks, on  the  appreciation  of  Ger- 
man character  by  foreigners,  Weber 
displays  his  various  reading  to  great 
advantage  :— 

''  It  has  long  been  a  fashion  with 
foreign  nations  to  misrepresent  the 
German  character.  Bouhours,  who 
stirred  the  oft-repeated  question, 
whether  Germans  can  have  esprit  f — 
thought,  like  Swift, the  most  wonder- 
ful inventions  of  science  belong  to  the 
darkest  ages;  printing,  gunpowder, 
and  the  compass,  to  the  most  stupid 
nation  in  Europe — the  Germans.  Even 
the  delicate  Sterne  calls  bad  manners 
Oerman  breeding.  The  Spaniards 
said  of  us — Homo  longusraro  sapiens. 
The  Cardinal  du  Peron  designates  us 
la  nation  la  plus  brutale,  ennemie  de 
tons  les  etr angers,  des  espritsde  bierre,  et 
de  poilef  Another  Eminency  has  a 
fine  conceit.  He  compares  the  Euro- 
pean nations  to  a  glass  of  wine  into 
which  a  fly  has  fallen.     The  Italian, 


says  he,  sends  away  the  glass,  the 
Frenchman  takes  out  the  fly,  and  the 
German  drinks  fly  and  all.  The  spiri- 
tual gentleman  does  not  seem  to 
have  known  the  English,  otherwise  he 
might  have  said,  that  John  Bull  would 
have  thrown  the  glass  against  the  wall 
with  an  indignant  God-damn.*  Of  all 
foreigners  that  I  know,  the  Swede 
Oxenstiem(in  his  Pensees  Diverses)  is 
at  once  most  pointed  and  most  just  in 
his  estimate  of  our  national  character. 
'  VAUemand  est  une  creature,  qui 
boit  plus  qu*elle  ne  plus  porter,  un 
tonneau  qui  contient  plus  qu'il  ne  pa^ 
rait,  et  un  homme  qui  sait  plus  qu*il 
ne  dit ;  fy  ajoute  un  homme  d^hon^ 
neur  et  de  probite,*  Montesquieu 
said,  *  VAUemagne  est  fiiitc  pour  y 
voyager,  Vltalie  pour  y  sejourner, 
I'Angleterre  pour  y  penser,  la  France 
pour  y  vivreJ*  This  last  may  be  true. 
Helvetius  thought  exactly  like  Swift, 
who,  when  Handel  visited  him,  ex- 
claimed— a  genius  and  a  German! 
And  Mercier  is  witty—*  VAUemand 
boit,fitme,  et  s*engraisse  sans  souci ;  * 
but  he  speaks  of  our  good  animal  con-  * 
dition  only  in  contrast  with  the  meagre 
starved  Parisians — so  that  bis  satire 
may  be  taken  as  a  compliment.  The 
English  call  that  which  we  call  kitchen- 
Latin,  German- Latin  ;  and  yet  it 
is  as  true  of  themselves  as  Menage 
said  it  was  of  the  French,  non  loquun* 
tur  Latine  ted  parlant  Latinum.  Lord 
Bristol  had  a  strange  conceit — though 
he  was  surely  in  his  cups  when  he 
said  it.  The  Germans,  quoth  he,  ' 
may  be  divided  into  two  classes,  wine- 
drinkers  or  knaves,  and  beer- drinkers 
or  fools.  But  he  has  forgotten  the 
schnapps- drinkers  in  the  North  ;  and 
he  did  not  know  the  virtue  of  beer  as 
I  have  known  it,  and  as  it  stands 
very  piously  inscribed  on  the  sign  of 
a  certain  old  inn : — 

'  Goit  fUrchten  macht  selig 

Bier-trinken  macht /rb'hlich  ; 

Drum  furchte  Qott  and  trinke  Bier,^ 

So  bist  du  selig  und  frUhlich   aU^ 
hier  !  * 

"  The  Italians,  above  all  men,  hate 
us ;  but  we  may  find  praise  as  well  as 
blame,  in  that  teste  di  cavallo,  which 
they  repeat  against  us.     Napoleon, 


♦  **  'Tls  strange,  the  Hebrew  word  that  means  I  am 
The  English  always  use  to  govern  d— mn.** 
As  BjroQ  says,  in  a  well  known  passage.    We  hope  the  present  generation  of  tourists 
•re  doing  much  to  wipe  away  this  famous  reproach  from  our  English  vemaoular. 
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that  arch-  Italian,  has  also  said  many 
wicked  things  to  our  prejudice,  and 
dona  move ;  but  I  can  forgive  him  all 
his  impertinendea  for  the  sake  of  that 
one  sentence  that  is  reported  of  him. 
«  Had  I  been  a  German  prince,  I 
should  have  rescued  the  nation  from 
out  the  storms  of  time  under  one 
sceptre:  thirty  millions  of  Germans 
should  have  stood  under  my  throne, 
and  having  once  chosen,  they  would 
certainly  never  have  abandoned  me-* 
as  Gbbman  Emperor,  I  had  never 
seen  St  Helena.'  No  nation  has 
allowed  itself  so  many  oracular  sen- 
tences against  us  as  the  French ;  every 
nationhas  its  own  quantity  of  conceiteNd 
fools,  but  France  more  than  any  other ; 
and  if  ,it  be  true,  that  in  one  period  of 
our  history  such  coxcombs  were  not 
infrequent  in  Germany,  this  is  to  be 
attributed  to  that  swarm  of  French 
abbes  and  mamsdiea,  to  whom  the 
education  of  our  ingenuous  youth  was 
committed,  and  who  induced  French 
vices  on  us,  when  they  should  have  been 
educing  German  virtues,  (verzogen 
nicht  erzogen,) 

**  I  shall  not  give  myself  the  trouble 
seriously  to  reftite  all  these  polite 
sayings  of  our  neighbours  in  regard 
to  us ;  only  I  may  remark,  that  the 
French  seem  to  have  abstracted  their 
ideas  of  Germanism  more  from  the 
Swiss,  than  from  the  Germans  proper. 
They  themselves  almost  compensate 
their  calumnies  by  the  phrase  which 
they  use^don  sens  AUemand,  We, 
however,  are  wise  enough  to  be  taught 
even  by  their  vituperations ;  and  when 
they  are  continiially  repeating,  c*est 
UH  AUemand  t~^  est  bien  AUemand! — 
we  would  do  well  to  consider  whether 
there  may  not  be  some  ground  for 
these  expressions.  Meanwhile,  we 
are  not  backward,  by  all  manner  of 
familiar  allusions,  to  repay  their  con- 
tempt ;  and  if  the  Parisians  boasted, 
fai  un  Baron  Alitmand  dans  mon 
ecurie — we  had  our  French  cooks, 
whom  we  were  accustomed  to  desig- 
nate. Marquis  de  cuisine J"^ 

The  virtues  and  vices  of  the  Ger- 
man character  are  then  described  in 
detail. — **  Pope  Ganganelli  compared 
the  Italians  to  the  fire ;  the  French  to 
the  air ;  the  English  to  the  water ;  the 
Germans  to  the  earth.  Omne  simile 
claudicat.      The    German  is  not  so 


nimble,  merry,  and  witty,  as  the 
Frenchman ;  the  German  jogs  on  at 
a  slow  tro^  where  the  Frenchman 
springs  about  venire  cl  terre  ;  but  the 
German  holds  out  longer.  The  Ger- 
man is  not  so  prottd,  whimsical,  and 
dry  as  the  Briton  ;  not  so  lazy,  bigot- 
ed, and  miserlv  as  the  Italian :  but  a 
plain  downright  honest  unpretending 
specimen  of  humanity,  inde&tigable, 
solid,  quiets  sensible,  and  valiant— 
but  his  good  qualities  have,  for  the 
most  part,  been  overlooked,  for  no 
reason  that  I  can  see  but  the  misfor* 
tune  of  his  political  constitution. 
What  Tacitus  said  is  still  true— nui:- 
lus  tnortalium  4aMi8  out  fide  ante 
Gemumos.  Germany  lies  in  the  middle 
of  Europe ;  and  there  is  a  certain  wise 
harmonious  medium  in  the  intellectual 
character  of  our  nation— we  walk  in 
the  juste  milieu  which  Christianity 
and  philosophy  have  pointed  out. 
Medium  tenuere  beati, 

**  The  great  characteristic  virtue, 
however,  of  the  Germans,  is  their 
kind-heartedness,  {htrzlichheit.)  This 
is  especially  observable  among  the 
South  Germans — kindly  and  warm  are 
they,  like  a  continued  Easter-day  or 
Christmas  eve.  Such  a  store  of  good 
nature  have  we,  that  I  do  not  think 
we  can  boast  a  single  first-rate  satirical 
writer;  and  when  we  can  boast  a 
Swift,  it  will  be  high  time  for  us  to 
ordain  a  national  &st;  for  a  Swift 
cannot  arise  in  Germany  without  a 
deep  deterioration  of  the  national 
character.  Unsuspecting  openness  of 
heart  has  ever  been,  and  is  still  an 
heirloom,  as  it  were,  among  the 
Germans:  we  have  sufiered  much, 
and  have  been  sadly  maltreated  by 
tyrants,  both  native  and  foreign ;  but 
we  still  remain  the  best  and  most 
moral  among  the  cultivated  nations  of 
the  earth ;  whence  also,  (according  to 
the  divine  promise,)  the  general  longe- 
vity of  our  countrymen.  This  I  say 
not  of  myself— for  it  might  seem  self- 
righteous  :  but  I  have  heard  it  from 
many  travellers ;  and  it  is  the  greater 
compliment,  that  civilisation  does  not 
always  ensure  morality. 

**  GsMUETHUcuKEiT,  is  a  word  that 
has  been  very  much  in  fashion  lately 
derived  from  gemOih,  and  is,  I  con- 
fess, a  thing  most  peculiarly  German.* 
The  Romans  had  animsis,  but  not  ani' 


*  The  word  gemiUhlich  may  be  taid  to  be  as  characteristic  of  the  German  people  as 
amfortabU  is  of  the  EagUsh.   GwiU$hli^hksii  is  a  sort  of  inward  comfort    of  the 
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is,  indeed,  peculiarly  the  property  of 
the  Germans,  as  the  sensuously  beau- 
tiful was  of  the  Greeks  ;  but  the  high- 
est intellectual  gifts  never  approach 
true  greatness — want  the  true  conse- 
cration of  humanity  when  moral  dig- 
nity is  absent.  That  Englishman  who 
knew  Germany,  sent  his  sons  first 
thither  to  lay  a  foundation  of  solidity 
and  earnestness,  (Ernest  is  a  true 
German  name,)  and  not  till  then  did 
he  think  it  safe  to  send  them  to  France 
and  Italy  in  quest  of  external  accom- 
plishments. Would  that  our  political 
regenerators  were  wise  to  return  the 
compliment !  France  is  our  next 
neighbour  geographically  only  ;  we 
should  send  our  public  men  to  study 
politics  in  England. 

**  With  the  Germans  genius  deve- 
lopes  its  virtue  more  in  the  root,  with 
the  French  and  Italians  more  in  blos- 
som and  flowering,  with  the  English 
more  in  the  fruit.  The  ItaUans 
represent  imaglnaUon,  the.  French 
art,  the  English  understanding,  the 
Germans  memory.  In  their  colonies 
the  Spaniards  began  with  building  a 
church  and  a  cloister,  the  Britons  with 
a  public-house,  the  French  with  a  for- 
tress, (in  which,  however,  there  must 
be  a  dancing  saloon,)  and  the  Germans 
with  clearing  the  ground.  A  riding* 
master  characterised  the  several  na- 
tions by  their  different  ways  of  riding. 
The  English  hop,thiB  French  ride  like 
tailors,  the  Italians  sit  upon  their 
ponies  like  a  frog  in  the  receiver  of  an 
air-pump,  the  Spaniards  fall  asleep  on 
horseback,  the  Russians  twist  the 
upper  part  of  their  body  like  puppets ; 
only  the  German  sits  steady  like  a 
man — man  and  horse  are  one;  so 
also  the  Hungarians." 

Then  follow  some  very  pertinent 
remarks  on  that  slowness  of  the  Ger- 
man character,  which  the  nimble 
Frenchmen,  in  their  vain  conceit, 
choose  to  consider  synonymous  with 
stupidity. 

**  The  royal  oak,  the  favourite  tree 
of  our  nation,  requires  centuries  to 
bring  it  to  perfection — and  so  do  we. 
Even  in  these  latter  days  of  steam- 
engines  and  railroads,   did  we    not 


[July, 

to  play 
their  pranks  for  twenty  years  before 
we  seriously  sot  ourselves  to  show 
them  that  the  betes  AlUmandes  can  be, 
if  not  a  great,  at  least  a  strong-grasp- 
ing and  hard-hitting  nation  so  soon  its 
they  choose  to  hold  together.  And 
when  our  new  Bund  (the  Confedera- 
tion) shall  really  become  a  national 
bond,  what  may  we  not  achieve  ?  A  si- 
mile is  free  to  every  one,  and  we  shall 
stick  to  this  national  symbol  of  the  oak, 
as  at  once  more  sublime  and  more  true; 
while  our  neighbours  may  persist  in 
caricaturing  us  from  the  model  of  a 
postillion — apparently  their  only  one 
when  they  set  themselves  to  draw 
German  character.  A  postillion  in 
the  north  is  indeed  the  real  incarna- 
tion of  phlegm.  Bad  roads  or  good, 
bad  or  go^  horses  and  vehicles, 
curses  or  coaxings  of  the  tourist-^no- 
tiling  discomposes  him  if  his  pipe 
only  smokes  and  his  schmg^ps  is  paid. 
Him  in  hb  monosyllabic  dignity, 
'  Non  Tulttu  iiutantii  tyranni 

Mente  quatit  iolidi,  Deque  Atuter, 
Dox  inqoieli  tarbidos  Adri«, 

Nee  fnlminantis magna  Joviimanui.* 
"  Nothing  vexed  the  righteous  spirit 
of  our  inunortal  Luther  at  Rome  more 
than  the  rapidity  of  the  Italian  priests, 
who  reeled  off  seven  masses  before  he 
had  finished  one,  and  then  bawled  out 
to  him,  in  the  midst  of  hb  sacred  oU 
%ce9 pasta!  pasta!  With  time  comes 
help  ; — what  waits  long*  wears  well ; 
_Kome  was  not  built  in  a  day  ;-^ 
we  have  yet  the  evening  of  many  days 
to  see ; — put  off  *s  not  put  away  ; — 
what  does  not  come  to-day  will  come 
to-morrow ; — haste  without  hurry  ;— 
one  step  after  another  — are  true 
German  proverbs,  on  which  basis  we 
lift  up  our  national  symbol,  all- 
ma  BBLicH  (by  degrees.)  We  are  slow 
to  think  and  sure  to  act ;  and  do  not 
enviously  (like  the  French)  snap  every 
thing  by  anticipation  out  of  the 
mouth  *of  posterity.  Our  sons  also, 
we  thbk,  ought  to  have  something  to 
do,  were  it  only  to  pay  cur  debts. 
How  truly  German  are  these  names, 
WeiUmrg,  Weilheim,  Wartburg,  Wart- 
hausen,  WartenfelSf  and  hundreds 
such  ?  *     We  manage  public  affairs  as 


outward  or  English  tort  the  Germaoi  know  so  little,  that  they  do  not  even  pretend 
to  be  able  to  tranalate  the  word.     Ctmpe   paraphr&sei  ^emiitlt,  **  A  longing  in  the 
depths  of  the  soul  darkly  felt,  but  quiet,  calm,  and  pleuurable.*'— Very  Oerman  ! 
*  German  names  of  placet,  from  the  roots  weiten,  to  taxry,  and  warten,  to  wait. 
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we  do  our  dinners,— one  good  thing 
after  another,  not  all  at  once,  as  our 
French  neighbours  do.  And  is  not  na- 
ture with  us  ?— before  she  has  brought 
to  perfection  one  lime-tree,  millions  of 
daisies  have  bloomed  and  faded.  We 
are  careful  to  quarry  our  stones  before 
we  advertise  our  architecture." 

Then  follows  a  paragraph  on  French 
levity  and  German  gravity : — 

**  The  arch  failing  of  our  neighbours 
is  levity :  ours  is  dullness.  Foreign** 
ers  can  no  longer  charge  us  with  a 
base  devotion  to  the  pleasures  of  the 
table  ;  but  are  they  altogether  in  the 
wrong  when  they  reproach  us  with  a 
lumbering  heaviness ;  with  rudeness, 
strangely  associated- with  a  certain 
pusillanimous  humility,  morbid  sen- 
sibility about  trifles,  pedantry,  and  a 
superstitious  attachment  to  old  things, 
merely  because  they  are  old  ?  In  the 
old  bass-fiddle  of  Europe,  the  thickest 
string  is  the  German,  with  deep  tones, 
and  slow  vibrations;  but  once  set 
a-going,  it  sounds  away  indefatigably, 
as  it  were  to  sound  for  ever.  And 
yet  the  German  can  dance  as  well  as 
the  Frenchman ;  among  the  very  few 
national  characteristics  he  has,  one  is 
that  of  national  dances :  but  a  Ger- 
man will  not  willingly  be  seen  dan- 
cing after  forty,  wMle  a  Frenchman 
dances  on  to  sixty,  and  longer,  though 
he  has  only  half  the  use  of  hb  legs* 
On  whose  side  is  nature  ? 

'<  Nowhere  do  we  find  so  much  un- 
meaning gravity  as  in  Germany.  This 
is  especially  remarkable  in  official  per- 
sons. And  yet,  Rochefoucault,  one 
hundred-  years  ago,  said,  with  equal 
beauty  and  truth — *la  gravite  est  un 
mysth'e  du  corps  invente  pour  couvrir 
le  defaut  de  resprit.'  The  French, 
however,  show  that  they  have  studied 
merely  the  outside  of  German  charac« 
ter,  when  they  imagine  that  wit,  hu- 
mour, and  fun  are  altogether  unknown 
in  broad  Germany ;  and  even  our  own 
Johannes  Von  Miiller  goes  too  far  when 
he  says—'  To  see  a  German  joke,  is 
to  see  a  natural  ineongruity-— the  great 
Ualler  dancing  in  a  domino.*  A 
Frenchman  is  more  malicious  when 
he  says — <In  our  attempts  to  be 
witty,  we  are  like  butterflies  with 
heavy  boots  on.*  We  are  no  poorer 
than  others  in  the  elegant  garniture  of 
mind,  but  have  not  yet  acquired  the 
art  of  setting  out  our  rich  stores  in  an 
enticing  shape  before  the  public  eye. 
Jfadame  De  StaSl,  indeed,  chooses  to 
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dispute  our  claims  altogether  to  the 
sunny  playfulness  of  thought:  but 
this  French  lady  did  not  know  a  word 
of  German,  saw  every  thing  only- 
through  the  spectacles  of  Schlegel,  and 
made  no  acquaintance  with  the  Ger- 
man PEOPLE,  among  whom  a  broad 
humour  is  quite  native,  far  richer, 
though  not  so  sharp  perhaps  as  a 
French  bon-mot." 

Then  follows  a  severe,  but  in  some 
respects  richly  deserved,  rating  of 
German  servility.  We  hope  much  of 
the  subjoined  remarks  can  only  be 
considered  as  perfectly  true,  when  ap- 
plied to  Germany  as  it  was  before  the 
battle  of  Jena  :— 

<<  Our  ancestors  deliberated  on  all 
subjects  twice-^first,  under  the  influ- 
ence of  wine,  then  sober ;  and  after 
that  they  acted.  We,  again,  with  tho 
most  honest  love  of  order  imaginable, 
which  with  us  is  so  instinctive  that 
many  external  regulations  might  well 
be  spared,  lost  all  elasticity  of  soul, 
and  sank  isolated  into  a  dull  tame 
submissiveness,  which  begot  our  wo- 
fhl  spirit  of  imitation,  our  pompous 
concern  about  trifles,  and  our  wonder- 
ful low  estimate  of  our  own  dig- 
nity— a  very  dog*s  humility  at  times, 
altogether  odious.  This  spirit  of 
submission  did  not  escape  the  quick 
eyei^  of  our  Galilean  neighbours ;  and 
accordingly,  when  a  policeman  or  a 
sentinel  trenches  upon  the  dignity  of 
the  citizen  among  them,  you  will 
hear  them  say  in  fire—'  £st  ce  qu'on 
me  prend  pour  un  AUemandt  The 
English  are  familiarly  represented 
ed  under  the  type  of  a  bull  (John  Bull). 
A  bull  has  horns  and  uses  them  ;  but 
our  personification  was  the  German 
Michel,  who  allows  himself  to  bo 
kicked  on  the  rear  quietly,  and  then 
asks —  Wets  beliebif  (what's  yoitt 
will  ?)  Volture  sang  of  Marshal  de 
Saxe — 

*  Et  06  tier  Saxon  que  Ton  croit  b4  panni 
nous,' 

just  as  I  remember  a  certain  innkeeper, 
who,  when  he  wished  particularly  to 
flatter  me,  said,  *  Vous  savez,  Mon- 
sieurt  je  vous  regarde  presque  comme 
JV-onpaw.'  Here  is  national  pride 
fooled  to  the  top  of  its  bent  truly.  But 
Voltaire  said  something  even  worse 
than  fliis: — When  the  Prussian  sol- 
diers at  Berlin,  on  one  occasion,  were 
not  performing  thoir  Roman  evolu- 
tions exactly  according  to  his  beath 
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ideals  the  French  phihsophe,  in  the 
middle  of  a  company  of  German  prin- 
oesseSf  was  not  i^hamed  to  say^  *  F^^ 
fai  demande  de9  hommes,  et  on  me 
^tmg  des  AUenumds  /  *  Do  these  con- 
ceited Qauls  still  keep  up  the  phrase— 
^Jenc  suit  m$  a$scx  AUemand  pour 
croir$  celar  A  tutor  in  Marshal 
Schomberg's  family  being  rated  for 
some  fault,  replied,  '  Forbleui  onme 
prendre  pour  un  AUemand  I  '—to  which 
the  {Marshal  retorted,  *  On  a  tort,  on 
devroit  pous  prendre  pour  un  sot,'  The 
answer  m^y  serYO  for  other  occasions. 
"  Our  language  mirrors  our  mind ; 
tndf  in  the  '  respectfur  phrases  which 
Germans  use  in  addressing  titled  per- 
•onages.  I  s?e  a  sign  of  very  great 
moral  dehasement.  An  finglbhman 
sets  his  Zin  the  front  of  the  sentence: 
a  German  does  not  even  dare  to  tag  it 
behind,  lest  it  should  appear  obtrusive: 
'  JSw :  habe  die  Ehre  zu  melden* — . 
(lo  ^Qur  Exc^^Dce  have  the  honour 
to  intimate.)  Ich  seemp  to  be  ex- 
ojuded  from  o\ir  polite  conversation 
altogether,  that  it  may  appear  so  much 
^e  oftener  In  the  Kantian  philosoph v. 
And  these  phrases  (^re  usei!,  not  by  toe  * 
lower  classes  ou\f  j^ud  by  courtiers, 
but  by  men  of  t^l^nt,  who  iihould  know 
^hat  self-resp^t  is.  A  collection  oif 
German  dedications-r-even  in  these 
days — is  enough  to  pake  i^  m^  ooze 
at  every  pore  with  mdignation  j  our 
authors  li^  themselves  at  the  feet  of 
their  patrons — and  lower  if  th^j  could. 
Of  a  iruth,  (he  honest  German  is  more 
•killed  in  the  art  of  des^ving  nraise 
\\\^  of  dispensing  {(•  I  c^  tcderato 
the  oonsti^nt  t^^ing-off  of  the  hat— 
but  let  a  man  not  take  his  head  off 
with  it.     To  our  want  of  self-respect 

J  must  fittribute  our  deficiency  in  the 
terature  of  memoirs^a  sort  of  books, 
wh^n  well  written^  among  the  very  best 
md  most  mstrqcUve  thatare.  Our  bio* 
graphics  are  as  formal  as  funeral  ora« 
tions  — mere  castra  doloris,  which 
•qneeie  out  the  nlgk—aneo  io  sono-^ 
a  German  !  *' 

To  relieve  ^is  too  true  picture  of 
l^ie  ^flPwJts  of  th%  political  degradation 
of  tJie  Germans  on  their  national  cha- 
racter«  we  are  willing  to  cast  a  glanco 
with  our  author  on  the  historic  gran- 
deur of  the  Teutonic  raocw  of  which 
Qiyrselves  (£ngli^«nd  Lowland  SeoU) 
are  a  branch  :— 

<<  After  the  fall  of  the  mighty  Ro- 
qian  empire*  Gtrmans  took  their  place 
in  le«diDg  the  oivilisation  of  th9 


world.  Our  hoary  forefathers,  ac- 
cording to  the  most  ancient  accounts 
we  have,  were  acauainted  with  the  use 
of  gold,  iron,  and  letters,  considerably 
advanced  beyond  North  American 
savages.  German  manners  and  Ger- 
man chtM^acter  prevailed  through  the 
whole  of  the  so-called  middle  ages. 
The  Pope  and  the  Emperor  were  the 
heads  of  the  new  civilis;|tion.  The 
Emperor  was  German ;  and  notwith- 
standing his  political  battles  with  the 
Pope,  the  humanizing  spirit  of  Cbris« 
tianity  in  those  times  was  nowhere 
more  powerful,  and  was  received  no- 
where with  a  deeper  sympathy,  than 
in  Germany.  Then  came  the  Cru- 
sades, in  which  our  Hohenstaufieo 
took  so  distinguished  apart ;  and  they 
were  to  us  what  the  Trojan  war  WM 
to  the  Greeks.  True,  we  had  no 
Homer  to  sing  our  triumphs  i  bu( 
there  was  something  better  already-^ 
the  Bible.  The  Germans  are  arith- 
metically the  *  great  nation*  of  Europe  | 
for,  properly  speaking*  the  Dutch,  the 
Flemishi  the  Swiss,  the  Danes,  the 
Swedes,  all  are  Germans;  and  thus 
we  m^y  count  sixty  millions.  Whyt 
then,  are  we  not  great  politically  ?  A 
mighty,  a  great,  a  venerable,  a  valiant« 
accomplished  people  is  politically  i^ 
nullity — for  want  of  unity.  Want 
of  unity  destroyed  in  the  bud  the 
growing  feeling  of  collective  power  | 
and  as  this  power  failed  to  be  exer^ 
cisedj  the  faith  in  its  existence  came  at 
last  to  be  altogether  doubted.  His- 
tory Doight  have  taught  us  something 
better — there  had  heen  moments,  nayt 
^ras  in  our  hbtory,  when  we  seemed 
to  act  in  concert,  and  fo^ce  the  re- 
spect of  Europe :  but  history,  the  best 
of  all  teachers,  has  generally  the  worst 
of  all  scholars ;  and  so,  between  one 
mischance  and  another,  as  Herder 
said,  we  found  ourselves  s4ter  the  strug^ 

iples  of  centuries  an  unmade  iVia(ioii, 
eiue  Httgcwordene  nation.) 

'  Zeui  iCronion  destroyed  us,  for  it  wai  his 
plesiure  thus.' 

'*  Brave  as  Romans,  but  not  like 
them  conqu^ors,  we  hs^Yo  n^ yer  beep 
conquered :  our  uncorrupted  mother* 
tougue  hears  the  best  testimoigr  to  this. 
Europe  owes  every  thing  to  uie  Gejr- 
mans ;  from  their  horrid  woods  they 
emerged  in  native  vigour,  andsent  fresh 
blood  into  the  effeminate  and  torpid 
Roman  world.  The  Roman  soldiers 
bad  thw  tears  rwdyi  lo  »oon  m  th^ 
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beheld  the  cerulean-eyed^  golden- 
locked  giants :  the  whole  camp  made 
their  testaments.  The  Marcomanns 
struck  down  the  lions  sent  against 
them  by  the  Romans,  thinking  them 
<  large  dogs. '  Germans  subdued  ltaljr» 
Gaul,  Spain,  Britain,  and  Northern 
Africa ;  stopped  the  course  of  the 
Huns,  the  Tartars,  and  the  TnrlLs, 
and  gave  civilisation  to  the  furth« 
est  north.  Germans  metamorphosed 
Gauls  into  Franks,  and  Britons  into 
Englishmen.  With  instinctive  sym- 
pathy, Europe  followed  the  captain- 
sliip  of  German  men,  when,  from  the 
mountains  of  Bohemia,  the  banners 
of  spiritual  liberty  first  waved,  and 
in  Saxony  Luther  first  used  the  great 
Gerhan  weapon,  the  printing-press, 
to  fight  the  battles  of  Christian  free- 
dom against  ecclesiastical  tyranny. 
Europe  owes  to  us  gunpowder — the 
art  of  killing  bodies  with  saitpetre^- 
aa  we  have  also  invented  the  art  of 
killing  souls  with  metaphysics  and  dog- 
matical theology.  And  not  only  did 
we  invent  the  printiog-prees,  but  we 
use  it  manfully :  we  make  books  for 
the  whole  world. 

**  Germany  has  been  the  battle-field 
in  almost  ail  great  wars.  We  suf- 
fered from  this;  but  we  were  also 
taught  to  <  endure  hardness/  and 
escaped  from  the  enorvating  corrup- 
tions of  unbroken  prosperity.  No 
nation  can  boast  such  enlightened  and 
benevolent  princes,  so  many  brave 
warriors,  so  many  profound  thinkers 
and  far-seeing  statesmen,  so  many 
educational  institutions,  so  laborious 
artbts  and  artificers,  so  much  substan- 
tial (not  paper)  riches,  so  little  debt, 
and,  what  is  better  than  all,  so  much 
honesty,  and  such  pure  and  simple 
manners.  The  morals  of  the  common 
people  at  least  are  purer  than  in  any 
other  country— witness  the  steady  in- 
crease of  our  population,  notwith- 
standing .the  continued  desolation  of 
the  most  bloody  wars.  I  am  content 
that  we  have  no  metropolis,  no  mon- 
arch,  no  states,  no  colonies.  We  have 
lets  centralization,  but  more  distribu- 
tion ;  less  luxuriance  of  wealth,  but 
more  purity  and  simplicity.  In  the 
equality  and  universality  of  intellect- 
ual culture,  neither  France  nor  £ng« 
land  can  compete  with  us." 

In  these  last  sentences  our  author 


has  touched  on  a  favourite  topic  with 
the  laudators  of  things  German.  The 
Norwegians,  and  we  Scotob,  may  feel 
disposed  to  question  the  claims  of  supe  ^ 
rior  moral  purity  set  forth  with  so 
much  self-complacency;  but  the  Ger. 
mans  are  certain  that,  intellectually, 
they  are  the  most  cultivated  people  in 
Europe;  and  to  their  general  informa- 
tion, profound  habits  of  thought,  exten- 
sive erudition,  and  soientifie  accuracy, 
their  yaried  and  yaluable  literature 
bears  the  most  satisfactory  testimony. 
On  the  state  of  scienee,  art,  and  reU- 
gion  in  Germany,  Weber  discourses 
at  great  length,  and  with  much  Justi- 
fiable vanity,  as  follows  :— 

**  The  main  boast  of  Germany, 
however,  is  Science  and  AaT.  Here 
we  are  merchants  on  the  great  scale  i 
and  though  we  had  the  wadvantage 
of  beginning  later  than  the  other  cul- 
tivated European  nations,  we  have 
outstripped  our  masters  so  far  that 
Madame  de  Stael  could  justly  say» 
Germany  is  *  la  patrie  de  laperuee,'  I 
do  not  require,  in  confirmadon  of  this^ 
to  appeal  to  the  immense  number  of 
our  authors,  calculated  by  Menxel  at 
12,500— (I  shall  think  myself  uncom- 
monly liberal  if  to  500  of  this  number 
I  assign  the  crown  of  honour)— ai 
little  do  I  appeal  to  our  Uniyersitief» 
of  which  we  reckon  S8  (now  only  23)— 
or  to  our  great  bookselling  establish- 
ments, of  which  there  were  200  fifty 
years  ago,  and  now  at  least  800 1  lint 
I  baild  my  assertion  on  the  thorough 
searching  character  that  distinguishes 
the  productions  of  German  intellect, 
and  on  the  dispersion  and  free  distri- 
bution of  really  learned  men  through, 
out  society.  In  other  ooimtries  much 
more  time  is  deyoted  to  mere  social 
recreation;  we  court  solitude,  and 
cultivate  reflection!  there,  the  men  of 
letters  are  to  be  found  almost  exclu- 
sively in  the  lai^e  cities,  or  in  the 
metropolis  only ;  here,  they  are  met 
with  abundantly  every  wher^  and  not 
mere  sauoiTi,  (as  we  are  oalumni« 
ated,)  but  thinldng  men,  scientificallj 
cultivated,  and  practically  active. 

*<In  theology  we  have  made  the 
greatest  advances ;  and  some  of  our 
philosophers  haye  advanced  even  to 
the  happy  conclusion  that  no  theology 
is  possible.*  Our  jurists  haye  long  been 
famous;  in  law,  Roman,  canon,  and 


*  A  humoroos  alluiioD  to  Kant,  who  tanght  that  theology  ii  impossible  as  a  fcitooe  of 
pure  reason,  but  Is  neverthtless  a  necessary  pottolate  of  prattical  reston. 
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German,  numberless  folio  and  quarto 
dissertations  de  eo  quod  juttum  est 
circa — attest  their  invincible  labor io- 
sitj.  They  have  accumulated  so  many 
precedents,  that  one  has  only  to  turn 
up  the  index  at  the  proper  place,  and, 
withont  any  labour  of  thinking,  you 
straightway  find  the  proper  decision 
in  terminis ;  and  this  went  to  such  a 
length  with  many  of  our  famous  old 
jurists,  that  they  unlearned  the  art  of 
thinking  altogether,  and  proceeded  in 
all  things  as  Aristotle  did  in  the  mat- 
ter of  slavery,  never  doubting  for  a 
moment  that  such  a  thing  must  be, 
and  beginning  only  with  the  causes 
whence  ic  springs.  Our  law  was  such 
an  artificial  structure  of  intricacy  and 
complexity,  that  for  a  stranger  it  was 
utterly  hopeless  to  attempt  the  study 
of  it.  It  is  much  simplified  now,  in- 
deed,  but  enveloped  in  as  much  pro- 
fessional obscuration  as  ever.*  For 
medicine,  I  think  our  Stahls,  Hoff- 
manns,  and  Hallers,  may  bo  set 
against  any  foreign  names;  and  in 
natural  science,  so  closely  allied  to 
medicine  —  as  botany,  mineralogy, 
chemistry — we  excel  all  other  nations. 
In  philosophy  we  have  Leibnitz,  Wolf, 
Kant,  Fichtc,  Scheliing ;  and,  God  be 
praised,  we  are  also  descended  from 
those  heights  of  high-fiying  unreason 
whither  our  transcendental  magisterial 
desk-philosophers  had  transported  us, 
and  are  content  to  boast  such  intel- 
lectual functions  only  as  are  not 
ashamed  to  look  an  every,  day  sun  in 
the  face.  It  is  certain,  however,  that 
Lichtenberg's  Swabian  traveller  found 
seven  doctors  in  a  madhouse,  who  all 
owed  their  confinement  to  the  Kantian 
philosophy.  Qva  svpra  tios,  nit  ad 
nos ! — But,  once  for  all,  we  must  con- 
fess ity  our  mania  for  systematizing  is 
ai  characteristically  natural  as  our 
foolish  reverence  for  titles;  and  as 
literature  with  us  is  no  matter  of  pub- 
lic luxury,  but  a  domestic,  chamber 
afiuir,  our  authors,  to  compensate  for 
the  want  of  brilliant  parade  in  the 
present,  fix  their  eye  on  posterity,  and 
dream  of  immortality.  So  secluded, 
ndeed,  do  our  philosophers  spin  out 


their  strange-phrased  systems,  that  a 
foreigner,  let  him  know  German  never 
so  well,  will  not  understand  them; 
nay,  some  Germans  often  require  spe- 
cial dictionaries  for  every  author  they 
read;  and  for  Englishmen  and  French- 
men — ^who  shall  blame  them,  if,  in  such 
cases,  they  quietly,  or  even  with  a 
sneer,  ignore  our  whole  philosophy, 
and  look  upon  our  '  striving  afier  the 
ideal*  as  fantastic  dreamery  aud  sub- 
lime drivel? 

**  laphilology  we  have  great  names — 
Hoyne,  Wolf,  yoss,Schu(z,  Schneider^ 
[Welcker9Boeckh,  Muller,  Thiersch, 
stand  in  the  highest  rank.  So 
Kostner,  Bode,  Karsten,  &c.,  in  ma* 
thematics.  In  history  wo  may  set 
Schlotzer,  Miilleri  Spittler,  Heeren, 
[Niebuhr,  Schneller,  Neander,  Men- 
zcl,]  against  any  equal  number  of  fo- 
reigners :  with  romances  and  works 
of  imagination  we  literally  swarm  ; 
but  in  political  science  we  arc  sadly 
deficient — unless,  indeed,  we  choose 
to  confound  jurisprudence  with  poli- 
tics. As  litUo  do  we  know  of  navi- 
gation ;  and  our  political  conslitution 
and  geographical  situation  explain  tho 
deficiency.  I  much  doubt  whether 
the  representative  constitutions  wo 
have  made  so  much  talk  of  since  tho 
peace,  will  do  much  for  our  advance- 
ment in  political  knowledge.  It  seems 
easier  for  us  Germans  in  the  19th 
century  to  balloon  in  the  air,  and 
ramble  in  speculation  through  the 
universe,  than  to  remain  on  vulgar 
earth,  and  attend  in  detail  to  the  ne- 
cessities of  the  day.  It  is  stifir  also  to 
write  sermons  and  hjmn-books  and 
cookery  books,  than  political  pam- 
phlets. We  run  the  risk  in  politics  now, 
as  our  religious  reformers  did  in  the 
16th  century,  of  being  hunted  dowu 
with  the  cry  of  heresy ;  and  there 
Ecems  no  salvation  for  us  in  this  de- 
partment, but  in  reviving  the  old  Py- 
thagorean distinction  of  esoteric  and 
exoteric.  We  are,  in  truth,  such  fresh- 
men  in  public  life,  that  we  can  carry 
on  no  political  controversy  without 
rubbing  the  raw  of  a  thousand  irrita- 
ble personalities ;  and  even  gentlemen 


♦  The  reader  will  recollect  here  that  Weber  was  himself  a  lawyer,  and  knew  practically 
he  evili  of  which  be  wai  talking.  It  appears  that  not  Engliih  law  alone  is  cankered 
with  technicalltiei.  We  must  notice,  honrever,  that  our  author  sppeari  to  refer 
mainly  to  the  ancient  law  of  the  empire — German  law  proper.  In  Prussia,  there  it. 
much,  both  in  tho  theory  and  practice  of  jurisprudence,  frum  which  au  English  le- 
g'»lator  might  im\9  useful  hints. 
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of  the  biiroancracy  are  driTen  out  of 
their  self-possefsion  by  ephemeral 
criticisms,  which  an  Englishman  would 
hear  only  to  forget.  With  this  morbid 
sonsibility,  nothing  great  can  bo  done ; 
for  to  influence  the  public  mind  a  man 
must  speak  out  boldly ;  but  speaking 
out  is  dangerous,  and  makes  enemies. 
And  if,  on  the  other  hand,  politics 
should  be  brought  back  to  the  old 
definition,  ars  faltcndi  homines,  in  this 
case  it  can  never  bo  a  science  in  which 
honest  Germans  can  make  great  pro- 
.  ficiency.  There  is  one  other  branch 
of  literature  in  which  we  Germans 
are  far  behind  our  polished  neigh* 
bour8--a  deficiency,  however,  that  is 
our  highest  praise — the  literature  of 
obscenity.  Here  the  Italians,  the 
French,  and,  in  one  branch  of  their 
literature,  the  English  have  far  out- 
stripped us.* 

"in  the  fine  arts,  in  painting, 
sculpture,  and  architecture,  perhaps, 
we  must  plead  an  inferiority ;  but  in 
the  art  of  engraving,  in  music,  and 
poetry,  we  will  stand  comparison. 
Goethe,  Schiller,  Wieland,  what 
names!  As  to  oratory,  our  young 
parliaments,  belike,  after  they  have 
done  something,  may  show  us  speci- 
mens of  the  art  of  public  speaking.  In 
the  mean  time,  we  most  content  our- 
selves with  the  pulpit,  where  I  am 
afraid  we  can  show  no  rivals  to  the 
Bossuets  and  Massiilons ;  to  compen- 
sate for  this,  however,  our  stage  can 
exhibit  specimens  of  dramatic  excel- 
lence, from  which  a  London  and 
Parisian  audience  might  condescend 
to  gather  lessons.  Neither  must  I 
forgot  to  mention  a  notable  art,  which 
owes  its  existence  to  the  inventive 
genius  of  our  countrymen — Lithogra- 
phy. 

*<  And  what  have  we  not  done^  to 
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crown  all,  in  the  great  art  of  bduca- 
TioN  ?  No  country  can  boast  better  or 
more  numerous  educational  institu- 
tions. We  count  twenty- three  univer- 
sities: thecolossal  empire  of  Russia  hat 
only  seven ;  and  all  Asia,  the  mother  of 
our  arts  and  sciences,  only  two,  Benares 
and  Samarcand.  Not  in  number  only^ 
but  in  character,  are  our  universities 
pre-eminent.     We  begin  where  others 
end—Bo  a  Parisian  said  to  Schlotzer  ; 
and  he  said  right.     This  is  the  good 
side  of  our  universities ;    and  as  to 
darker  shades,  the  Burschen  extrava- 
gancies, of  which  foreigners  make  so 
much  tidk — I  shall  content  myself  with 
the  dictum,  ^Jugend  toiUvtrtobthabesC 
—a  young  man  must  get  out  his  noii« 
sense  in  one  shape  or  another.    Jean 
Paul  was  of  opinion,  that  something 
of  the  nature  of  the  middle  ages  might 
belong  to  individual  development ;  a 
Gothic  barbarism,  not  without  its  use 
in  steeling  the  character  against  the 
efifbminaey   and   over-refinement   of 
modem  life ;  and  in  this  view,  I  can 
look  on  our  academical  nonsensical!- 
ties  and  monstrosities  with  a  smile  of 
easy  toleratbn.  Our  universities  may 
be  regarded  as  a  sort  of  established 
institutions  in  which  our  enthusiastic 
German  youths  pass  through  the  ne- 
cessary period  of  spiritual  fermentation 
with  the  greatest  possible  profit  to 
themselves,  and  *  the   least   possible 
danger  to  the  commonwealth*    When 
the  fermentation  is  over,  they  are  de- 
livered over  to  the  state  as  peace, 
able,  manageable,  and  profitable  sub- 
jects.   I  will  not  deny,  however,  that 
out  of  the  many,  there  are  some,  who, 
being  once  in  these  fermenting-houses, 
never  oome  out  again. 

"  Besides  the.  universities,  we  have 
academical  gymnasia,  gymnasia  plain, 
Ritter-aoademies,  military  academies. 


*  **  Sach  care  is  taVe n  of  (he  morals  of  (he  people,  that  in  no  instance  since  I  left  my 
own  shores,  do  1  recollect  seeing  for  sale  any  obscene  book  or  print.  If  any  things  of  the 
sort  exist  in  Germany,  the  public  eye  at  least  is  respected.  Such  a  degraded  pander 
as  the  publisher  of  Harriet  Wilson  would  be  quashed  at  once  by  the -universal  scorn 
of  all  ranks.'* — Visit  to  Germany  hy  Sir  Arthur  Brooke  Faulkner,  vo),  I.  p.  111. 
On  the  whole  these  remarks  are  right.  In  Goethe  and  Wieland,  indeed,  there  is  here 
and  there  a  want  of  high  moral  tone  ;  but  taking  German  literature  in  the  mass,  it  Is 
not  only  sound  and  healihy  in  this  respect,  but  bracing  and  ennobling.  As  to  our- 
selves, Weber  very  properly  qualifies  his  censure,  and,  so  qualified,  the  honest  English- 
man, while  be  subscribes  with  pain  to  past  folly,  can  point  with  pleasure  to  present 
reformation.  The  (ruth  of  the  matter  is,  that  immorality  in  literature  is  a  disease  any 
where ;  but  in  *'  ihe  nations  of  the  moral  North,"  English  or  German,  it  is  a  degra- 
dation. 
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Cameral  academies;*  forest^  mining, 
ehirurgicaly  and  agricultural  schools ; 
schools  of  art  and  industrj,  veterinarj 
and  Sunday  schools,  literary  institu- 
tionsy  and  scientific  academies  of  all 
sorts  ;  Jewish  academies  at  Prague, 
Brwlaw,  FQrth,  Frankfurt ;  an  aca- 
demy of  Hermhiiters  at  Barbr ;  poly- 
technic institutions,  deaf  and  dumb, 
and  blind  asylnms,  &e.  &c.  We  haTc 
even  regimental  libraries:  formerly 
every  regiment  had  its  corps  of  fris- 
eur§  s  and,  if  Gall*s  cranioiogy  pros- 

Krs  as  it  promises,  we  shall  no  aoubt 
in  a  condition  to  arrange  all  educa- 
tion in  the  true  German  fashion  syste- 
matically with  each  model  of  humanity 
ah  ovo.  We  shall  then  complete  our 
department  of  public  instruction  by 
adding  a  GBimaAL  skull-tisitation- 

faiBUHAL. 

**  Of  the  state  of  religion  in  Ger- 
many I  shall  only  say  that  I  think  it 
could  not  be  better.  Here  we  have 
maintained  genuine  liberty ;  and,  if 
foreigners  taunt  us  with  beiog  slaves  iu 
civil  matters,  surely  they  cannot  say 
the  same  of  our  theology.  Catholi- 
cism prevails  io  the  south,  Protestant* 
ism  in  the  north,  of  Germany.  Our 
Catholicism  is  not  the  intolerant  and 
blind  Catholicism  of  the  south  of 
Europe ;  f  and  our  Protestantism  is  no 
more  filo  fie  se,  by  making  Luther  a 
Pope.  The  terrors  of  the  ^irty  years' 
war  cured  us  of  this  folly ;  and,  by 
dear  bought  experience,  we  at  length 
learned  that  though  the  first  Reformers 
were  no  doubt  intolerant  enough  in 
many  things,  reformation  without  to- 
leration is  a  phrase  only.  We  are 
■ow  neither  Lutherans  nor  Calvinbts, 


but  are  content  to  be  Evangelicals  X 
—God  be  praised!  And  the  State, 
too,  has  not  been  slow  to  come  half- 
way to  meet  the  kindly  conciliating 
feelings  of  the  differont  religious  deno- 
minations. In  Protestant  as  well  aa 
Catholic  countries,  Waldenses,  Men- 
nonites,  Greeks,  united  and  not  united, 
Turks,  Moravians,  HemhQters,  Pie- 
tbts.  Separatists,  &c.,  worship  in  peace 
together,  asking  and  being  asked 
no  questions.  Synods,  consistories, 
church  •  councillors,  superintendents, 
and  prelates,  leave  all  the  business  of 
the  age  to  be  performed  by — diploma- 
tists I 

So  much  for  German  art,  science, 
literature,  religion,  and  what  not.  It 
is  easy  to  discourse  de  omnibus  rebus 
ei  quibusdam  aliis  at  any  length ;  but 
not  so  easy  to  write  a  commentary 
on  such  discourse.  However,  our 
main  wish  on  the  present  occasion 
has  been,  that  our  readers  shall  have 
before  them  a  complete  specimen  of 
the  DaguerrotypC'System,  as  applied 
to  inteUectual  portraiture.  In  one 
or  two  places  wo  have  supplied  names 
within)  brackets,  fully  more  desenr. 
ing  of  mention,  in  our  opinion,  than 
those  which  Weber  has  singled  out 
as  CoryphsBi  in  their  particular  de- 
partments. From  further  commen- 
tary our  limits  command  us  to  abstidn. 
If  the  reader  relishes  the  discourse  of 
this  intelligent  old  sexagenarian,  we 
shall  take  au  early  opportunity  of 
bringing  him  again  before  the  British 
public,  quite  in  an  easy  way,  with 
night-cap  and  dressing-gown,  accord- 
ing to  the  German  fashion. 


*  AcademieB  for  training  yoang  stat«sinen  and  bureancratists. 
-  f  '*  Notwithstanding  the  rererence  usually  manifested  for  all  religions  observances  in 
this  country,  it  is  obvious  to  every  one  who  has  had  an  opportunity  of  observing  the 
manners  of  the  people,  and  enqalring  into  their  sentiments,  that  the  more  superstitious 
points  of  discipline  are  falling  into  disuse  among  the  educated  classes,  and  are  now  as 
exelusiTely  the  portion  of  the  poor  and  ignorant  as  their  black  bread  and  home  spun 
jackeu." — Mrs  TroUope^s  Vienna  and  the  Austnans^i.  166.  All  very  true :  only 
M.  Weber  mutt  recollect  that  a  change  of  a  similar  natu  e,  though  not  perhaps  to  the 
sane  extent,  has  been  going  on  also  in  Spain  and  Italy. 

{  Alluding  to  the  recent  union  of  the  Lutheran  and  Calvlnistic  churches,  effected 
ia  many  places  spontaneously,  and  in  a  Tery  laudable  spirit  of  Christian  charity,  but 
in  other  places  latterly  by /i»rc0^a  foul  blot  upon  the  ndild  and  paternal  character  which 
the  Pnutian  Qoyerament,  by  its  general  policy,  had  so  nobly  gained. 
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TnttLt  are  qnestionsy  showy  and 
specious  by  their  titles^  which  in  vir- 
tue are  far  below  the  promise  of  their 
names.     There  are  questions  which, 
under  obscure  forms,  mask  a  world  of 
potential  Talue.     To  this  latter  class 
belongs  the  case   before  us.     And 
whatever  interest  it  might  otherwise 
have  excited,  supposing  it  left  to  the 
natural  effect  of  its  dry  technical  de- 
signation, simply  through  one  acci- 
dent of  its  Parliamentarv  progress  It 
has  already  gathered  about  itself  a 
large  body  of  notice  and  anxiety,  viz. 
through    the    quality    of  resistance 
which  it  has  provoked.     This  resist* 
ance,  in  every  stage,  has  been  tumul- 
tuous and,  in  a  parliamentary  sense, 
disorderly.     It  has  trampled  on  the 
usages  of  Parliament  where  they  Im- 
peded'-it  has  clung  to  the  mere  let- 
ter of  those  usages  where  they  hap- 
pened to  assist.      Such  a  zealotry, 
such  a  contagion  of  partisanship,  draw- 
ing into  one  vortex  of  rabid  animosity 
the  courteous  and  the  discourteous-^ 
the     most    considerate    temperance 
equally  with  the  blindest  malignity — 
has  had  at  least  one  useful  result ;  it  has 
thoroughly  awakened  the  public  to  a 
sense  of  some  deeper  interest  at  stake 
than  is  notified  by  the  mere  verbal  de* 
criptions  of  the  measure  in  the  daily 
records  of  public  business.   The  pulse 
at  the  surfkce,  running  at  so  heacllong 
a  pace  of  fever,  indicates  some  deep- 
seated    disturbance    in    the   system. 
These   bacchanalian    movements   of 
facdon  argue  some  vital  interest  in  the 
background  which  is  either  disturbed, 
or  is  threatened  with  disturbance,  by 
Lord  Stanley's  measure  of  reform. 
By  this  time  the  public  mind  is  suffix 
ciently  enlightened  as  to  the  nature  of 
that  interest.     Two  points,  long  since 
ascertained  by  those  who  were  open  to 
convicdon,  have  been  forced  into  relief 
and  prominent  notoriety  by  the  frenzy 
of  the  opposition  to  Lord  Stanley — 1. 
That  the  present  Administration  sub- 
stantially hold  their  official  power  by 
an  Irish  tenure :  thrown  upon  English 
and  Scottish  resources,  they  would  be 
tamed  out,  and  they  would  be  kept  out 


2.  That  even  this  limited  tenure  of 
power,  this  merely  Irish  tenure,  Is  it- 
self dependent  for  its  preftetit  operation 
upon  its  present  disorders.  The  tery 
Irish  basis  of  the  Ministry  would  not 
suffice  without  an  Irish  derangement. 
The  condition  is  itself  subject  to  a  con- 
dition. It  is  only  as  a  channel  through 
which  Mr  0*Connell  is  able  to  propa- 
gate an  influence,  that  an  Irish  consti- 
tuency is  nlore  avdlable  to  the  Govern- 
ment than  a  Bridsh  tonsdtuency.  It 
is  only  through  its  present  state  o^ 
disorder  that  Mr  0*Connell  can  throw 
the  requisite  influence  upon  the  elect- 
oral IxMiy .  Were  the  electoral  functions 
brouffht  into  a  healthy  condldoui 
whether  for  the  act  of  vodog  or  the 
acts  constituting  the  right  to  vote, 
from  that  moment  would  cease  the 
0*Connell  power  to  counterwork  the 
Conservative  tendencies  of  Irish  pro* 
perty.  Obstructions  or  non-conduct- 
ors to  an  O'Connell  influence  would 
come  into  play  along  the  whole  line  of 
the  electoral  machinery,  were  those 
abuses  olice  removed  which  at  present 
give  a  large  preponderance  to  priestly 
influence  by  multiplying  the  class  of 
voters  who  are  fitted  to  be  its  dupes* 
Only  by  the  disorder  of  the  elective 
franchise,  an  O'Connell  influence : 
only  by  an  O'Connell  Influence,  a 
Melbourne  cabinet.  Hinc  illtB  lachry^ 
nue  f  Hence  the  dithyrambic  frenzy 
of  resistance.  It  was  no  longer  a 
diffusive  struggle  maintained  over  (he 
total  field  of  polidcs,  where  progress 
for  either  side  Is  gradual,  and  losi  In 
one  part  balanced  often  by  gain  in  an- 
other. The  very  key  of  the  position 
was  assailed ;  oreans  of  life  were  me- 
naced. The  Ministers  and  Mr  O'Con- 
nell clung  to  each  other  with  the  In- 
stincts that  connect  systems  of  power 
reciprocally  dependent.  A  fatal  sym- 
pathy, like  that  which  the  great  poet 
represents  as  binding  together  Sin  and 
Death,  pervaded  their  separate  tenures 
of  authority.  It  was  little  in  itself  tb 
each  party  as  a  separate  interest  that 
the  other  should  be  extinguished.  But 
it  was  too  evident  that  the  ettinetioti 
of  eiUi^r  must  eafry  witll  h  the  tab* 
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Mnction  of  the  otbcr ;  must  presuppose 
it  in  the  one  caso  as  a  cause,  or  pro- 
duce it  in  the  other  as  an  effect. 

Motive,  therefore,  there  was, 
enough,  and  more  than  enough,  to 
sustain  that  bitter  resistance  to  Lord 
Stanley  which  we  have  witnessed.  In 
that,  there  is  nothing  to  surprise  us. 
Every  man  who  has  watched  human 
nature  in  states  of  conflict,  must  know 
that  no  anger  is  so  deadly  as  that 
which  is  the  reaction  of  fear.  Men 
are  never  so  thoroughly  vindictive  as 
when  they  have  been  heartily  fright- 
ened ;  and  in  this  case  there  was  the 
wrath  of  panic  and  of  deliberate  fore« 
sight,  la  the  agitation,  therefore,  of 
the  Ministerial  party,  we  see  nothing 
but  what  is  natural.  Even  the  parti- 
cipation in  this  frenzy  of  persons  as 
temperate  as  Lord  John  Russell,  does 
not  surprise  us:  but  one  thing  has 
perplexed  us  from  the'first,  viz.,  what 
colourable  pretext  the  Government 
would  ultimately  put  forward,  after 
technical  delays  should  fail,  as  the 
ground  of  their  opposition.  The  true 
ground  nobody  could  mistake.  All 
the  world,  when  once  put  upon  the 
inquiry  by  the  desperate  energies  of 
the  resistance,  had  learned  what  screw 
was  getting  loose  in  the  government ; 
but  then  that  was  not  of  a  nature  to 
bo  pleaded.  True  it  was,  that  one 
Irish  faction  kept  the  Whig  faction  in 
power:  true  it  was,  that  this  Irish 
faction  was  kept  afloat  only  by  a 
monstrous  machinery  of  fraud  :  true 
it  was,  that  this  joint  life  had  been 
maintained  by  no  other  cause  what- 
ever  than  those  disorders  affecting  the 
elective  franchise,  which  it  was  the 
object  of  this  bill  to  destroy.  To 
maintain  this  disorder  was  a  sine  qua 
non  of  existence  to  the  compound 
party.  But  then  disorder,  as  disorder, 
never  could  be  urged  with  decency  as 
a  fit  obj»?ct  of  Parliamentary  protec* 
tion.  That  was  out  of  the  question. 
Could  it  then  be  denied  ?  could  it  bo 
palliated?  That  course  might  have 
been  open,  and  undoubtedly  would 
have  been  adopted,  at  an  earlier  period 
of  the  Melbourne  Cabinet.  With  the 
same  interest  at  issue,  and  not  yet 
committed  by  any  public  declaration 
upon  the  question,  it  is  certain  that 
Lord  John  Russell  would  have  at- 
tempted an  easy  deliverance  by 
roundly  afl5rming  that  the  Irish  elec- 
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toral  abuses  had  no  existence:  or 
(like  some  Irish  members  at  present,) 
he  would  have  depressed  them  to  a 
level  with  those  local  irregularities  in 
England  which  have  now  and  then 
vitiated  an  election.  But,  unfortu- 
nately, this  evasion  had  been  foreclosed 
to  a  M  elboume  Cabinet  by  its  own  acts. 
Already,  from  the  year  1836,  and  by 
direct  co-operation  with  three  distinct 
measui:cs  of  reform,  this  Cabinet  had 
recorded  its  acknowledgment  of  the 
abuse.  The  reform,  it  is  true,  had 
been  in  every  case  mere  matter  of 
moonshine ;  and  had  been  meant  for 
such.  Means  were  taken  effectually 
to  prevent  any  substautial  change 
from  coming  to  maturity  :  and  the  out- 
ward show  of  reform  had  been  pursued 
merely  with  the  purpose,  I .  of  savings 
appearances;  2.  of  keeping  other 
more  effectual  labourers  out  of  this 
vineyard :  so  long  as  a  Government 
measure  was  before  the  house,  an  ex- 
cuse was  always  at  hand  for  discour« 
aj(ing  all  other  more  serious  reformers* 
These  were  the  true  motivesfor  coun- 
tenancing simulated  reforms ;  but  stilly 
under  what  motives  soever,  a  measure 
of  reform,  even  when  it  is  a  counterfeit 
measure,  must  proceed  from  the  first 
upon  the  admission  of  an  abuse.  Plans 
of  redress,  though  hollow  in  every 
thing  else,  at  the  least  were  valid  ar* 
guments  of  that  particular  derange* 
ment  to  which  they  pointed  their  re* 
medies.  If  there  were  nothing  to  re- 
dress in  the  franchise  as  generally 
held,  or  generally  exercised  in  Ire* 
land,  then  what  had  been  the  meaning 
of  their  own  repeated  schemes  for 
amending  it  ?  The  special  remedy  had 
varied  at  least  three  times  ;  but  the 
general  abuse  had  been  recognized 
alike  in  all :  too  late  and  penitentially 
the  Melbourne  Cabinet  discovered  their 
own  precipitancy.  The  best  arrow 
in  the  sheaf  had  been  shot  away  to  no 
purpose ;  and  in  an  unhappy  flourish 
of  theatrical  virtue,  whilst  affecting 
to  disclaim  O'Connellism,  they  had 
thrown  away — not  indeed  that  excel- 
lent resource,  but  the  means  of  main- 
taining it  against  all  future  reformers  \ 
viz.,  by  point-blank  denial  that  it  ex- 
is-ted,  or  (if  that  should  happen  to  be 
the  better  course,)  by  treating  it  as  a 
bagatelle  too  minute  for  legislation. 
Losing  this  plea,  which  they  wilfully 
threw  away  by  tco  adventurous  hypo- 
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ciisy^  it  did  and  does  appear  to  us, 
that  the  present  Administration  had 
forfeited  eyery  plausible  artifice  or 
erasion  by  which  they  could  have 
confronted  Lord  Stanley's  present 
biU.  Accordingly,  what  is  it  they 
allege  against  that  hill  ?  What  is  left 
open  for  them  to  allege,  after  having 
so  thoroughly  cut  away  the  ground 
from  under  their  own  feet  ?  Why,  sim- 
ply this — that,  in  narrowing  the  pre- 
sent excessiye  facilities  for  establish- 
ing fraudulent  claims.  Lord  Stanley 
has  proportionatelr  fettered  the  esta- 
blishment of  just  claims.  But  this  ob- 
jection applied  equally  to  their  own 
schemes  of  reform :  and,  secondly,  it 
is  an  objection  growing  out  of  the  mere 
necessities  besetting  the  case,  and  one 
which  must  inoTitably  apply  to  any 
and  to  OTer}'  scheme  of  reform,  sup- 
posing it  sincere.  Previously  to  exami- 
nation, all  claims  must  in  fairness  be 
presumed  equalljr  doubtful ; — those 
who  are  invoWed  in  one  common  sus- 
picion, the  innocent  equally  with  the 
guilty,  must  abide  the  hardships  of  sus* 
picion  and  the  anxieties  of  trial.  The 
distinctions  of  good  and  bad,  of  sound 
and  fraudulent,  apply  only  after  the 
examination.  That  particular  trouble, 
therefore,  which  arises  from  the  pro- 
cess of  inyestigation,  it  is  an  utter  im- 
possibility so  to  modify,  as  that  it 
should  proportion  itself  to  the  justice 
of  the  pretension ;  for  that  justice  can 
be  known  only  after  the  trouble  has 
been  endured.  Human  infirmity  it 
is  which  makes  anj  investigation  ne- 
cessary ;  and  it  is  that  same  infir- 
mity which  proportion!  the  trouble 
and  vexation,  not  to  the  soundness  and 
unsoundness  by  which  one  claim  dif- 
fers from  another,  but  to  the  condi- 
tion of  doubt  which  affects  all  claims 
alike.  There  is,  besides,  a  local  argu- 
ment applying  to  any  Irish  measure  of 
reform,  which  too  reasonably  founds 
itself  on  the  excess  of  the  Irish  abuse. 
It  is  idle  to  suppose  that  any  m'an> 
having  the  chances  of  his  bill  staked 
upon  the  reaionableness  of  its  details, 
would  do  so  childish  an  act  as  to  vo- 
lunteer an  argument  against  himself, 
by  introducing  one  single  vexatious 
or  superfluous  restraint.  It  is  pre- 
sumable that  the  machinery  will  be 
only  so  far  elaborate  and  troublesome, 
as  to  qualify  it  for  contending  with 
the  elaborate  artifices  and  the  trouble- 


some evasions  which  it  contemplates. 
The  tricks  being  complex  by  which 
the  law  is  defeated,  no  man  ought  to 
make  it  an  objection  to  the  reform, 
that  it  is  commensurately  complex  so 
as  to  measure  itself  against  the  abuse. 
In  all  this  there  is  no  hardship  be- 
yond what  every  one  of  us  suffers  in 
turn  under  given  circumstances.  For 
instance,  in  crossing  a  frontier  pecu- 
liarly exposed  to  smuggling,  what 
honourable  man  but  submits  cheer- 
fully to  have  his  b^gage  searched, 
under  a  general  regulation,  however 
much  he  would  resent,  a  suspicion 
pointed  specially  and  unequally  at 
himself.  The  abuses  affecting  the 
elective  privilege  in  Ireland  having 
matured  themsdves  into  something  of 
a  systematic  form,  now  require  some* 
thing  of  a  systematic  remedy.  To 
him  who  applies  this  remedy,  and  to 
him  who  suffers  its  application,  tbere 
is  naturally  something  more  of  trou- 
ble and  of  circuitous  forms  presented 
than  where  simple  or  mbre  imiform 
modes  of  attack  on  this  species  of 
right  have  imposed  less  cumbroiu 
modes  of  defence.  Every  just  claim- 
ant should  consider  himself  aggrieved 
and  injured  by  every  spurious  claim- 
ant. And  he  should  view  any  means 
of  upholding  his  own  right  as  a  call 
upon  him  not  only  for  the  patience 
required  in  co-operating  with  public 
justice,  but  also  for  the  gratitude  due 
on  account  of  a  private  benefit  In 
the  legislative  remedy  for  redressing 
this  wrong,  there  are  two  separate 
subjects  of  consideration — the  thing 
and  the  person — the  thing  imposed, 
the  person  imposing.  As  to  the  thing, 
(the  new  trouble  imposed,)  any  fair 
claimant  should  view  it  as  his  own 
private  contribution  or  tax  towards  a 
new  mode  of  defence  established  on 
behalf  of  his  property.  As  to  the 
person  in  whom  thu  new  defence  ori- 
ginates, he  must  be  blind,  indeed,  if 
he  fail  to  see — that  this  person,  as 
regards  the  efficacy  of  the  defence,  is 
the  legblator — that  this  person,  as  re- 
gards its  violation,  is  the  fraudulent 
offender  who  had  experimentally  de^ 
monstrated  the  insufficiency  of  simpler 
means. 

Were  the  sole  purpose,  therefore, 
before  us  to  defend  Lord  Stanley,  by 
defending  his  measure  now  pending' 
for  the  reform  of  the  Irish  registra- 
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tion>    ire  sliotild  bold  that  we  had 
said  enough  ;  that  not  one  word  more 
was  required  |  and  for  this  reason — 
that  anj  objections  to  the  l>ill  mnst 
apply  tbemselTos  either  to  the  general 
object  of  that  measure^  or  to  some  of 
its  special  proTisions.    Now^  as  to  the 
general  object,  that  is  undisputed : 
nobody  denies  the  abuse  which  the 
bill  deals  with ;  least  of  all  can  the 
opponents  of  the  bill  deny  it ;  that 
abuse  baring  been  denounced  and  at- 
tacked proformain  every  session  of 
Parliament  except  one    since    they 
came  into  office.     This  being  so,  and 
the  general  purpose  of  the  bill  being 
admitted  as  a  reasonable  purpose  on 
all  sides,  it  is  in  its  special  provisions 
that  we  are  to  look  for  any  thing  evil. 
But,  if  so,  the  onus  of  producing  this 
provision  lies   upon  the   opponents. 
It  is  no  duty  of  ours  to  imagine  all 
that  might  be  said  under  a  miscon- 
ception or  a  wilful  misrepresentation 
of  particular  clauses.     It  is  for  those 
who  quarrel  with  the  bill  to  cite  and 
verify  the  article  by  which  any  man's 
rights  could  be  abridged,  or  any  in- 
terest resting  upon  a  foundation  of 
reality  could  be  damaged.     The  bur- 
den of  proof  clearly  lies  where   we 
place  it,  that  is,  with  the  objectors  • 
since  it  must  be  easy  for  them  to  sub- 
stantiate  any  real  grievance ;  whilst  on 
our  part,  to  anticipate  all  imaginary 
grievances  would  be  a  work  of  impos- 
sibility.    But  with  this  onus  resting 
upon  them,  the  opponents  of  the  mea- 
sure have  been  able  to  put  their  finger 
upon  no  one  specific  clause  as  tangibly 
vicious.  The  objection  taken  by  Lord 
Morpeth,  and  upon  which  he  divided 
the  House,  was  not  even  by  pretence 
an  allegation  of  wrong  done  or  to  be 
done :  it  was  such  a  blank  "  grab,'* 
(to  borrow  a  low  word  for  a  low  act,) 
such  a  mere  snatch  at  a  bonus  for  his 
party,  as  we  do  not  remember  to  have 
read  of  in  all  the  records  of  Parlia- 
ment.     That  we  may  notice  else* 
where.  But  beyond  that,  which  did  not 
profess  to  touch  any  principle  what- 
ever, there  has  been  no  indication  for 
good  or  for  ill  of  any  one  specific 
clause  or  provision  in  Lord  Stanley's 
bill.    The  general  principle  of  appeals 
has  indeed  been  denounced ;  but  that, 
though  indispensable  to  a  searching 
trial  of  false  claims,  is  not  peculiarly 
connected  with  Lord  Stanley  s  reform : 


public  justice  is  more  interested  in 
that    provision   than    the   particular 
bill.     A  general  objecdon,  again,  to 
the  probable    working    of   the    bill 
has  been  started  by  the  Irish  solicitor, 
Mr  Pigot.     But  this,  when  examined, 
proves  to  be  nothing  more  than  a  livelv 
sketchji  or  fictitious  case,  so  imagined, 
as  to  embody  the  various  possible  ex- 
tremities to  which  an  imaginary  voter 
might  be  reduced  under  circumstances 
uniformly  the  most  adverse;  that  is, not 
as  in  real  life,  where  excess  in  one  direc- 
tion is  compensated  in  the  long  run  by  an 
opposite  excess  in  another ;  but  where 
all  these  excesses  run  constantly  in  one 
direction.     His  distance,  for  example, 
from  the  several  places  of  registration, 
of  appeal,  &c.,  is  supposed  always  the 
very  outside  of  what  the  law  tolerates  * 
his  luck  is  never  the  average  mixture 
of  good  and  bad  which  this  world  fur- 
nishes, but  always  the  very  worst :  the 
opposition  to  his  claim  is  never  such 
as  reasonable  probabilities  promise, 
but    such  as   novelists   imagine  for 
eflect.      In  short,  the  whole  of  Mr 
Pigot's  case  is  the  very  outside  case 
of  all  extremities.     And  when  he  asks 
— Now  what  do  you  say  to  that  ?  our 
answer  is — that  his  imaginary  client 
must  have  been  the  very  firstborn  of 
calamity,  a  condemned  subject,  an  en- 
fant  perdu  from  his  birth.     And,  se- 
riously, the  entire  objection  is  nothing 
more  than  a  circumstantial  repetition 
of  the  old  original  and  sole  objection 
which  we  have  already  noticed  so  fully 
— that  in  redressing  the  injury  of  false 
claims.  Lord  Stanley  has  circumscrib- 
ed the  privilege  of  the  just  claimant. 
And  the  short  answer  to  that  is,  gene- 
rally, a  denial  of  the  fact :  all  rights,  all 
privileges,  in  proportion  to  their  value, 
require  efibrts  and  personal  appear- 
ances for  their  assertion  and  their  con- 
tinued exercise      The  privilege  of 
voting  for  a  representative  in  Parlia* 
ment  is,  after  all,  in  the  worit  cas^,  not 
so  much  encumbered  with  exertion  as 
it  was  under  the  old  modes  of  election, 
where  only  one  polling  place  existed 
for  a  whole  county.     Secondly,  that 
this  *'  worst  case"  can  rarely  occur, 
because  the  objector  to  a  vote  comes 
forward  at  his  own  risk,  in  the  contin- 
gency of  his  either  making  a  false  ob- 
jection or  of  his  inability  to  sustain  a 
true  one :  that  at  any  rate  he  rouses 
a  spirit  of  deep  resentment :  and  that 
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few  men  will  choose  to  face  this  con- 
cnrrence  of  risk  and  of  TindictiTe  feel- 
ing without  strong  grounds  to  go  upon. 
Thirdly,  were  all  this  otherwise,  and 
the  e?il  as  heaTj  as  it  is  represented^ 
still  that  the  disease  has  dictated  the 
remedy ;  and  that  at  a  less  cost,  the 
restoration  of  a  sound  state  could  not 
haTO  been  had.  Grant  that  the  cost 
wert  reaUy  a  high  one,  still  it  is 
better  at  a  high  cost  to  haTe  a  per- 
flect  relief,  than  at  a  low  cost  to  pur- 
chase  such  a  palliation  as  leaves  a 
constant  opening  to  relapse. 

We  repeat,  therefore^  that,  so  far 
as  Lord  Stanley  and  his  bill  are  sepa- 
rately concern^,  there  is  scarcely  a 
call  to  say  one  word  more.  It  would 
be  really  to  suggest  arguments  against 
the  measure  if  we  were  to  give  hy- 

SDthetic  answers  to  possible  cavils, 
oeh  objections  as  malice  and  in- 
genuity have  been  able  to  suggest,  all 
resolve  into  the  one  general  charge  of 
a  tendency  to  narrow  the  franchise,  or 
at  least  practically  to  narrow  its  exer- 
cise, at  an  era  when  the  spirit  of  legis- 
lation moves  in  the  very  opposite  di- 
rection. That  is  the  one  objection. 
And  the  one  sufficient  answer  is — that 
an  artificial  abuse  of  a  privilege  cannot 
but  react  under  all  good  government 
by  an  artificial  contraction  of  that  pri« 
vilege.  An  excessive  license  must 
eventually  issue  in  some  legal  Umita*. 
tion  that  would  not  else  have  been  re- 

2uired.  But  these  limitations  will  sel- 
om  a£fect  the  equitable  claim ;  and, 
in  any  case  where  they  should  happen 
to  do  so,  the  blame  recoils,  to  the  last 
fraction,  upon  the  original  wrong-doer, 
who  has  furnished  the  necessity  for 
the  restriction. 

But  it  b  not  as  a  subject  of  defence 
or  apology,  or  within  those  narrow 
negative  limits,  that  this  Stanley 
measure  of  amendment  calls  for  notice. 
It  is  by  positive  powers,  by  large  com* 
prehensive  indications  of  its  author 
and  its  author's  party,  by  large  diffe- 
fences  which  it  expounds  broadly,  as 
separating  party  from  party,  principle 
from  principle,  tendency  from  ten- 
dency, that  this  bill  speaks  loudly, 
plainly,  and  instructively,  to  all  who 
woidd  understand  what  are  Conserva- 
tire  politics. 

Let  us  preface  what  we  are  going 
to  say,  br  drawing  into  notice  a  very 
general  habit  of  thought  applying  to 
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party  distinctions,  whidi  ezprenes 
what  is  at  once  true  and  not  true,  but 
for  want  of  one  important  distinction, 
misleads  great  numbers  of  people ;  and 
those  people  amongst  the  most  thought- 
fhl  and  upright  in  the  land.  No  sen- 
timent is  oftener  heard  amongst  us 
than  that  which  professes  the  most 
entire  indifierence  for  all  parties,  no 
matter  how  denominated— -Whigs  or 
Tories,  Conservatives  or  Liberals, — in 
the  very  same  breath  with  some  ear- 
nest expression  of  Interest  as  to  a  par- 
ticular measure,  or  a  particular  line  of 
policy.  Constantly  we  hear  people 
professing  for  themselves  this  total 
recklessness  of  party,  and  adding  at  the 
same  time  such  words  as  these — **  We 
do  sincerely  believe  that  the  vast  ma* 
jority  of  thmking  people  in  this  nation, 
who  have  neither  great  landed  estates 
nor  great  aristocratic  connexions,  nor 
powerful  journals  to  force  them  into 
politics,  care  not  one  straw  for  this 
party  or  that  party — but  simply  for 
the  national  welfare  wherever  they 
can  discover  it,  for  the  preservation 
of  peace  so  far  as  it  is  consistent  with 
honour,  and  for  the  fulfilment  of  the 
many  duties  which  belong  to  the  varied 
powers  of  so  great  a  nation  as  ours.'* 
Homething  like  this  Is  continually 
said :  and  it  is  said  by  people  of  sense 
and  education  beyond  all  others  :  and 
it  does  certainly  wear  the  appearance 
of  truth.  For  nothing  is  less  common 
than  determinate  party  connexions 
amongst  professional  people,  or  gene- 
rally amongst  people  in  the  retired 
walks  of  life.  Meantime,  though 
there  is  an  apparent  truth  in  all  this, 
there  is  also  much  falsehood. 

For  it  is  certain  that  this  remotion 
from  party  is  in  no  other  or  higher 
Sense  true  at  present,  than  as  it  hag 
always  been  true.  But  so  far  is  any 
such  indifference  to  party  from  being 
historically  true  of  the  middle  elapses 
in  past  time?,  that  since  the  very  ori- 
gin of  parlies,  always  the  mass  of  th^ 
people  have  had  a  party  bias,  and  al- 
ways this  bias  has  l)een  towards  end 
party  by  preference  to  the  other.  The 
aristocracy  for  separate  reasons  may 
have  divided  themselves  betweeti  th« 
two  great  leading  parties ;  but  the  peo- 
ple have  always  been  attached  exdu- 
sively  to  one.  Thus,  about  the  timet 
of  William  III.,  can  there  be  a  doubt 
that  the  affections  of  the  people  were 
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piTcn  to  til  at  party  who  excluded  the 
Stuarts  and  Popery  ?  At  the  era  of 
tho  French  Revolution,  who  doubts 
that  the  bias  of  the  people  was  most 
powerfully  against  Jacobinism,  and  to 
such  an  excess  that  even  a  democratic 
leaning  could  hardly  command  a  to- 
leration ?  During  tho  career  of  Na- 
poleon, is  it  possible  to  deny  that  tho 
people  at  large  supported  and  favour- 
ed the  party  whoso  voice  was  for  war ; 
or  that  the  adverse  party,  who  seemed 
ready  to  prostrate  the  country  at  the 
feet  of  Napoleon,  but  at  all  events 
augured  ill  for  our  military  struggle 
in  Spain,  were  thoroughly  unpo-  . 
pular  ? 

These  instances  are  sufficient  to 
show,  that,  so  far  from  being  indif- 
ferent to  parties,  the  great  body  of 
the  nation  generally  attach  themselves 
to  some  one  party  by  open  preference, 
and  even  with  intemperate  fervour. 
How  comes  it,  then,  that  this  popular 
delusion  prevails,  and  always  has  pre- 
vailed, with  respect  to  the  general  in- 
difference to  parties?  The  solution 
lies  here.  A  party  has  two  senses :  it 
expresses  a  certain  known  body  of 
principles — that  is  one  sense ;  and  it 
expresses  a  certain  known  body  of 
personal  interests.  In  this  latter  sense, 
according  to  which  the  Whig  party 
expressed  a  certain  great  personal  or 
family  league  of  Cavendishes,  Hamil- 
tons,  Russells,  &c.,  in  permanent  op- 
position to  a  certain  other  great  per- 
sonal league  of  Gordons,  Lowthers, 
Wyndhams,  &c.,  it  is  very  true  that 
parties  have  always  been  too  nar- 
row and  exclusive  in  their  principles 
of  union — too  aristocratic  (whether 
Whig  or  Tory)  in  their  bearing,  to 
command  or  to  seek  more  of  the 
national  sympathy  than  at  any  rate 
belonged  to  them  in  right  of  their 
great  landed  estates,  and  the  con- 
sequent pledges  by  which  they  were 
connected  with  the  general  welfare 
of  the  country.  In  this  sense  it  is 
that  the  current  notion  prevails  of  a 
national  indifference  to  parlies.  But 
that  notion  is  delusively  extended  to 
the  other  sense  of  parties  as  depositories 
of  great  leading  principles,  and  as 
known  patrons  of  characteristic  differ- 
ences in  respect  to  the  possible  systems 
of  internal  policy.  In  this  sense,  to 
sty  of  the  middle  and  thoughtful 
classes  in  this  enlightened  country,  that 
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they  are,  or  that  tliey  could  be  indif- 
ferent to  party  differences,  or  that  they 
ever  have  been  indifferent  since  our 
repiesentative  form  of  legislation  came 
into  powerful  operation,  is  absurd- 
libellous — and  almost  contradictory. 
Indifference,  under  that  sense  of  party, 
would  be  consistent  only  with  Uie 
basest  degeneracy,  or  with  the  exist* 
ence  of  an  iron  despotism.  In  Persia, 
where  none  but  a  military  chieftain  or 
a  prince  with  an  armed  force  can  react 
with  the  slightest  effect  on  the  sove- 
reign, naturally  and  reasonably  for  his 
own  comfort,  a  mere  citizen  will  con- 
cern himself  in  the  least  possible  de- 
gree with  the  plans  or  the  past  acts  of 
the  state.  Powerless  as  a  new-bom 
infant  for  good  and  for  evil,  why  should 
any  man  agitate  himself  by  watching 
one  monotonous  succession  of  violent 
and  self-willed  acts,  interrupted  only 
by  brief  convulsions  and  conflicts? 
But  in  a  land  where  private  indivi- 
duals, through  manifold  forms,  are  often 
able  even  as  separate  agents,  much 
more  by  uniting  with  other  individuals, 
to  carry  a  powerful  impression  into 
the  public  coiusels  of  the  empire,  it 
would  express  a  most  unprincipled 
inertia  to  avow  any  systematic  indif- 
ference to  the  merits  or  the  momentary 
predominance  of  a  party. 

In  reality,  at  this  moment,  party, 
and  the  interest  of  party,  can  be  so 
little  described  as  indifferent  to  the  na- 
tional mind,  that  this  interest  exercises 
a  mere  tyranny  over  the  feelings  of 
every  town,  village,  and  hamlet,  in  the 
island.  Else,  wherefore  our  innumer- 
able newspapers,  our  innumerablo  pe« 
titions  to  parliament,  our  innumerable 
public  meetings — all  of  which  point  to 
public  and  party  objects  as  pre-oecu-  v 
pying  and  monopolizing  every  avenue 
to  tho  national  heart  ?  Indifferent  to 
party  !  Why,  the  nadon  is  always  in 
one  vast  fermentation  of  party  ideas. 
Speaking  peculiarly  of  the  men,  wo 
may  say  that  all  tho  reading,  all  tho 
studying,  all  the  haranguing,  almost 
all  the  talking,  is  thrown  into  that  vast 
hurrying  channel  of  conflict  and  of 
union.  Parliament  forms  the  heart 
or  central  organ  of  circulation  for  this 
enormous  and  multiform  interest. 
Some  who  have  leisure  to  pursue  the 
debates,  form  an  honourable  interest 
by  degrees  in  the  persons  of  those  from 
whose  lips  they  hear  their  own  strong 
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opinions  as  to  things  or  men,  as  to 
events  or  principles,  explained  and 
defended.  For  them  there  exists  a  se- 
parate and  distinct  value  for  party  in 
the  narrower  sense  of  a  personal  and 
connected  interest :  they,  for  instance* 
aro  not  only  anxious  for  tho  support 
and  for  the  powerful  expression  of 
Conservative  principles,  but  they  are 
separately  anxious  that  these  princi- 
ples should  speak  through  the  mouths 
of  Sir  Robert  Peel  -and  others  in  both 
Houses,  feeling  that  tho  men  and  the 
principles  reflect  mutual  support,  in- 
terchanging strength,  lending  and 
burrowing  lustre.  But  vast  multi- 
tudes even  of  the  educated  and  profes- 
sional havo  no  leisure,  or  no  certain 
periodical  opportunities,  for  cultivat- 
ing a  personal  knowledge  of  that  sort. 
Consequently,  to  them  the  sympathies 
with  party  as  a  personal  organization, 
and  as  a  federation  of  certain  known 
minds,  tempers,  talents,  cemented  by 
vast  estates,  or  by  connexions  with  the 
ancient  heraldries  of  the  land,  are  in  a 
manner  unknown.  Their  feelings 
have  not  gathered  and  crystallized 
about  the  great  actors  and  protagon- 
ists of  political  life ;  and  they  are  par- 
donably careless  in  that  sense  of  party 
distinctions,  though  still  (we  must  be 
allowed  to  say)  with  some  loss  to 
themselves.  But  for  these  men,  as  for 
all,  party  in  its  larger  sense,  as  repre- 
senting the  dominant  principles,  the 
interests,  tho  modes  of  policy,  favoured 
by  the  times  or  adopted  by  the  state» 
is  the  object  of  their  aspirations,  even 
where  it  cannot  be  tho  centre  of  their 
occupations.  It  may  be  a  luxury  for 
some,  and  a  business  for  others  ;  but  it 
is  nowbecome  very  much  of  a  necessity 
for  all. 

Under  favour  of  this  distinction,  we 
laugh  at  the  idea  that,  to  a  nation  in 
our  condition  of  political  progress, 
there  can  ever  again  revolve  the  state 
of  indifference  as  to  party.  That  is  a 
state  possible  only  for  Oriental  and 
Mahomedan  nations ;  all  alike  buried 
in  the  sleep  of  sensuality,  and  incapa- 
ble of  generating  a  public  interest,  (the 
sensus  communis  ot  Juvenal.)  We  go 
further.  As  this  nation  has  for  cen- 
turies possessed  such  a  public  interest, 
and  as  it  is  the  necessity  of  such  an 
interest  gradually  to  bisect  itself,  and 
thus  to  radiate  into  antagonist  parties, 
V— and  as  we  have  historical  evidence 


that  through  the  two  last  centuries, 
durinof  which  it  is  that  parties  have 
existed  among  us,  always  tho  public 
mind  has  had  a  strong  bias  towards  one 
of  these  parties  by  preference  to  the 
other—so  at  this  moment  we  aflirm 
that  it  has  such  a  bias  ;  and  that  bias, 
we  say,  is  strongly  and  determinately 
towards  Conservative  principles.  And 
we  say  further,  that  even  for  so  much 
of  the  movement  party  as  we  now  see 
operative  in  our  public  councils,  were 
it  not  for  tho  strong  sentt ics  of  Cou- 
sarvatives  every  where  posted  to  watch 
it  and  to  control  it,  a  large  majoriiy  of 
the  nation  would  hardly  find  it  possible, 
to  sleep  quiotly  in  their  beds.  It  is  by 
no  means  a  just  inference  that  the  pub- 
lic mind  is  tolerant  of  pseudo*liberal 
principles,  because  so  largo  a  body  of 
such  principles  has  crept  into  our  se- 
nate, or  stole  into  other  stations  of  in- 
fluence ;  for  even  thus  far  it  is  proba* 
ble  that  this  proportion  would  Jiot  have 
been  tolerated;  the  public  energies 
would  have  been  stimulated  to  abate 
that  proportion,  were  it  not  for  the 
confidence  reposed  in  the  guardianship 
applied  to  all  great  interests  by  Con- 
servative jealousy.  A  party  that  car- 
ries a  false  promise  of  liberalbm  on  its 
banners,  as  if  the  first  duty  were  to 
concede  every  thing,  and  to  stipulate 
for  nothing — a  party  that  represents 
the  most  sacred  functions  of  a  state  by 
the  symbol  of  movement,  as  if  to  inno- 
vate universally  were  the  burden  upon 
a  national  conscience,  and  there  were 
no  higher  call  for  preserving — a  faction 
that  carries  on  in  all  weather  under  a 
press  of  sail,  but  keeps  no  anchors  in 
readiness,  never  was  or  will  be  the  fa* 
vourite  party  in  Great  Britain.  Under 
the  stern  surveillance  of  Conservative 
police.  Liberalism  has  been  allowed  an 
ampler  license  than  would  else  have  been 
granted  to  such  an  interest  in  such  a 
country.  But,  after  all,  it  is  undeniable 
that  Conservatism  has  long  been  reco- 
vering ground  from  the  hostile  cause. 
There  never  was  a  doubt  that,  with 
Conservative  views  and  doctrines,  and 
with  those  only,  the  graver,  sterner, 
and  more  conscientious  principles  of 
the  nation  have  always  found  a  natural 
alliance.  And  having  thus  explained  * 
the  sense  in  which  we  hold  that  party 
distinctions,  and  principles  pointing  to 
such  distinctions,  must  for  ever  remain 
operative  upon  the  vast  popular  m&sses 
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x>f  the  natioDj  we  now  return  to  the 
immediate  question  of  Lord  Stanley's 
bill,  by  way  of  drawing  attention,  in  a 
very  few  words,  to  that  contrast  be- 
tween the  two  great  parties,  so  un- 
happily and  so  painfully  undignified  for 
the  Whigs,  which  even  this  single  case 
exposes. 

1.  The  first  remark,  forced  even 
upon'a  neutral  spectator,  is  the  unfor- 
tunate — sad,  therefore,  but  yet  ludi- 
crous— effect  from  counterfeit  passion. 
The  Tories  are  at  liberty,  after  the  old 
proverb,  to  <'call  a  spade  a  spade :"  per- 
jury with  them  is  downright  perjury 
— neither  more  nor  less.  Even  Mr 
O'Connell  stands  in  his  own  shoes. 
Not  but  he  plays  the  actor  at  times ; 
yet  still,  and  even  as  an  actor,  he  is 
in  character.  It  is  certainly  lugubri- 
ous,  yet  still  pleasant,  to  hear  that  long 
wintry  howl  which  he  sets  up  when 
the  House  of  Commons  accuses  Pat  of 
perjury ;  so  like  a  pulk  of  famished 
wolves.  And  it  is  droll  to  hear  him 
protest  that  the  idea  of  an  Irish  wit* 
ness  as  any  thing  peculiar  or  indigen- 
ous to  Ireland,  is  what  he  never  heard 
speak  of.  Yet  in  all  this,  whatever 
simulation  there  may  be,  it  is  all  un- 
prompted, and  at  first  hand.  But  now 
for  poor  Lord  John  Russell ; — how 
painful  is  the  difference  1  Even  his  op- 

Sonents  feel  humbled  on  his  account, 
1  seeing  him  reduced  to  the  necessity 
of  assuming  a  second- hand  frosty  in- 
dignation on  behalf  of  those  whom, 
seventy  times  in  an  hour,  he  must  se- 
cretly consign  to  the  fiend.  Except 
for  a  little  Devonshire  matter,  which 
onlv  proves  that  )m  forte  does  not  lie 
in  tbesterner  virtues — such  as  veracity, 
we  have  a  sincere  respect  for  Lord 
John,  and  believe  him  to  be  a  very  ami- 
able man.  The  more  is  our  sympa- 
thy with  this  ill-used  gentleman, 
when  we  find  him  obliged  to  howl  a 
second  to  Mr  O'Connell's  long  wintry 
howl ;  to  make  sad  attempts  at  sud- 
den transports  of  indignation,  over 
matters  that  must  have  been  duller  to 
him  than  ditch-water  i  to  propound 
an  elaborate  effort  at  an  extempore 
bounce  of  fury,  like  an  elderly  beau 
rather  stiff  in  the  hams  practising  a 
hornpipe;  and  all  these  bottled,  im- 
promptus so  painfully  executed; 
whilst  Mr  O'Connell,  the  taskmaster 
himself,  was  looking  on  tubridens,  or 
with  an  iacredtUut  odi  upon  every 


feature,  to  what  end-  or  purpose? 
Simply  because,  having  married,  as  it 
were,  into  this  Irish  political  family, 
he  must  now  adopt  all  sorts  of  Irish 
feelings  at  seeond-hand :  though  for* 
merly  he  must  have  read  the  same 
things  in  Joe  Miller  a  thousand  times 
over  as  capital  jests.  And,  what  makes 
the  vexation  so  much  worse,  Pat  is 
still  allowed  to  treat  his  own  peijuries 
as  a  jest.  Yet  such  is  the  pitiable 
servility  exacted  of  British  gentlemen 
as  a  sort  of  quit  rent  or  feudal  memo- 
rial of  vassalage.  They  must  act 
scenically  a  pretended  horror,  as  of  so 
many  awful  calumnies,  upon  hearing 
mere  ordinary  facts  reported  for  what 
they  are  and  what  they  steadfastly 
believe  them  to  be.  2.  It  is  alleged, 
that,  if  Lord  John  Russeirs  party 
have  a  merely  personal  interest  at 
stake  in  adopting  the  Irbh  cause,  [and 
doubly  so,  1st,  on  a  principle  of  gra- 
titude for  past  favours ;  2dly,  on  a 
selfish  principle,  since,  in  a  reformed 
state,  this  Irish  constituency  will  no 
longer  be  available  in  the  same  way,] 
yet  on  the  other  side,  there  is  the  same 
sort  of  private  interest  for  the  Tories 
in  getting  rid  of  a  constituency  which 
has  so  effectually  served  their  oppo« 
nents.  Grant  this :  suppose  the  into* 
rest  alike  and  equal  in  both  cases* 
Then  mark  the  difference  in  what  fol- 
lows. Both  parties  seek  to  benefit  in 
their  own  persons ;  one  by  serving  a 
friend,  the  other  by  supplanting  an  ene- 
my : — so  far  there  is  no  wrong  proved 
against  either.  But  it  happens  that  the 
benefit  sought  bv  the  Conservatives 
flows  concurrently  with  a  public  ser- 
vice. They  cannot  so  remodel  the 
eonstituency  as  to  annihilate  an  im- 
portant service  rendered  to  their 
antagonists,  without  simultaneously 
annihilating  an  extensive  system  of 
fraud  and  perjury.  Their  own  inte- 
rests could  no  otherwise  be  aided  than 
through  an  aid  to  the  national  cha- 
racter, by  removing  a  standing  motive 
to  a  great  public  wrong  ;  whereas  the 
Whigs  cling  to  that  very  private  in- 
terest— tenable  confessedly  only  by 
sustaining  that  very  system  with  its 
many  frauds,  and  its  permanent 
temptations  to  fraud.  Besides  that, 
the  coincidence  between  what  is  good 
for  the  Tory  service,  and  what  is  good 
for  the  public  service,  is  no  accident. 
It  will  be  found  in  many  more  catet 
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that  the  two  interests  flow  through 
the  same  channels. 

3.  Meantime,  as  the  howl  of  denial 
has  risen  in  so  long  and  so  steady  a 
column  from  Mr  0*ConnelU  with  re- 
gard to  the  frauds  and  the  perjuries 
of  Irish  regbtration,  or  (as  it  might 
happen)  of  Irish  Toting — allow  us  to 
illustrate  the  little  pleasantries  of  the 
tutject  hy  one  or  two  ingenious  varie- 
ties. Personation  is  one  device  in 
this  new  vade-mecum  of  electors,  a 
voter  dieSf  and  the  tenure  or  the  dis- 
tribution of  his  land  is  so  thoroughly 
disturbed  that  no  person  in  broad  Ire- 
land succeeds  to  his  franchise.  In 
these  circumstances^  distressing  to  all 
parties^  you  will  surely  not  object  to 
some  relativci  inheriting  decent  prin- 
ciples and  a  correct  coat,  from  sup- 
plying the  empty  place  of  his  late 
esteemed  relative.  Upon  this  princi- 
ple a  man  has  stood  in  all  possible 
degrees  of  relationship  to  himself:  he 
has  personated  his  uncle>  his  grand- 
father :  he  has  been  his  own  father,  hu 
own  dutiful  son :  in  fact«  according 
to  the  vast  variety  of  possible  combi- 
nations, men  have  piously  discharged 
the  duties  of  so  many  departed  kins- 
men, that  at  last  they  have  found 
themselves  unable  to  say  in  what  pre- 
cise degree  of  relationsmp  they  might 
stand  to  themselves.  Cognates  or 
agnates — affinity  or  consanguinity—, 
all  varieties  came  alike  to  them. 
Agaiuy  you'll  not  hinder  a  worthy 
voter  from  being  transported  now  and 
then,  or  sometimes  hanged.  But  why 
should  that  interrupt  public  business? 
Like  the  king,  the  Irish  voter  is  at 
times  immortal.  The  same  voter  re- 
emerges  to  the  upper  airi  like  the  Si- 
cilian river  after  passing  underground 
from  Greece ;  but  often  through  every 
conceivable  metamorphosis  as  to  per- 
son and  age. 

But  even  these  personations  were 
far  from  being  the  masterpieces  of 
Irish  skill.  Running  variations  upon 
one  original  and  archetypal  voter^ 
deathless  and  ever  blooming,  were 
kept  up  by  a  "  saries*'  of  *'  dacent 
boys**  in  various  counties.  But  Tip- 
perary,  that  '*  iligant**  county,  has 
produced  a  set  of  artists  that  ran  varia- 
tions— each  upon  himself.  They  re- 
newed the  mystery  of  the  Latin  Janus. 
Every  man  to  his  own  share  sported 
two  separate  faces.  As  qualified  votersy 
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thev  were  of  course  ten  pounders,  A 
real  surplus  of  ten-pounds,  after  all 
possible  deductions,  they  had  received 
or  had  refused  (as  might  happen)  for 
their  beneficial  interest.  So  far  so 
good.  But  next  came  a  rating  as  a 
scale  for  some  county  assessment. 
Forthwith,  as  the  lady*s  eyes  in  Christ- 
abelle,  **  each  shrank  up  to  a  pigmy 
size.'*  Every  man  contracted  below 
five  pounds.  There  were  five  hundred 
of  these  dacent  boys  in  this  one  county 
of  Tipperary,  whose  present  consti- 
tuency (says  Mr  Shiell)  does  not  ez« 
ceed  twentv.four  hundred.  All  the 
five  hundred  wasted  away  in  estate,  by 
the  annual  sum  of  £Q  each,  in'  one 
morning.  What  a  dispensation  of 
Providence  to  settle  upon  Tipperary 
alone!  Three  thousand  pounds  of 
annual  income  melting  like  snow  un- 
der too  hot  a  rating  !  However,  it  is 
consolatory  to  add,  that  all  were  as 
suddenly  restored  to  health  by  a  county 
election.  Yet,  again,  it  is  distressing 
to  record  that  all  of  **  the  bovs"  had 
a  relapse  soon  after.  And  thus,  like 
Castor  and  Pollux,  who  kept  up  a 
constant  process  of  ascending  and  de- 
scending between  Hades  and  the  up- 
per heavens,  the  poor  vouths  never 
perfectly  recovered.  Like  a  pair  of 
bellows,  each  of  the  Tipperary  five 
hundred  contracted  and  expanded, 
swelled  to  a  tympany,  or  collapsed 
into  a  pitiable  flatness,  according  to 
the  purpose  for  which  he  was  wanted. 
It  points  the  moral,  however,  if  it 
does  not  much  adorn  the  tale,  to 
mention,  that  by  the  latest  accounts 
received,  they  have  continued  to  main- 
tain that  amphibious  life  which  they 
so  ingeniouslv  devised :  have  kept  up 
unimpaired  those  relations  of  expan- 
sion and  exhaustion  which  so  enrich 
the  natural  history  of  the  county ; 
and  have  persevered  to  the  end  in  de- 
frauding pretty  impartially  the  county 
rates  and  the  county  register,  by 
moulting  according  to  the  season, 
and  according  to  the  character  in  which 
they  happen  to  come  forward. 

4.  We  had  intended  to  pursue  this 
system  of  Irish  registration  and  Irish 
voting  through  the  large  variety  of 
artifices  by  which  each  has  been  made 
to  play  coUusively  into  the  service  of 
the  other.  But  we  find  that  it  would 
transcend  our  space,  and  would  dis- 
proportion the  paper ;  we  will  notice^ 
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therefore,  for  the  closing  article,  as  a 
proper  crest  for  such  a  mountainous 
scale— 6uch  a  Pelion  upon  Ossa — of 
frauds,  the  closing  words  by  which 
Mr  Shiel  thinks  fit  to  bullj  the  House 
of  Commons  into  rejecting  Lord  Stan- 
ley's bill.  *•  Pass  it,**  says  he,  "  and 
that  agitation  which,  in  its  simplest 
form,  orerthrew  you  in  1829,  you  shall 
meet  in  a  triple  form  to  consumeyou." 
To  appreciate  this,  to  give  the  force 
which  is  intended  to  the  words,  let  it 
be  observed  that  Mr  Shiel  does  not 
speak  of  some  mere  Juturiiion,  as  mo- 
taphysicians  love  to  speak,  some  event 
in  futurity  not  subject  to  human  will, 
and  which  simply  he  is  able  to  foresee. 
No ;  it  b  of  a  voluntary — ^it  is  of  a  de- 
liberate agency  which  he  speaks,  ap- 
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preaching  not  calamitously  but  vin. 
dictively  ;  this  agency  belongs  to  a 
party,  of  which  the  denouncer  is  a 
member,  and  as  representing  whom  it  is 
that  he  speaks.  The  prophet  is  a  bully 
^-the  prophecy  is  a  menace  ;  and  if  no 
other  fragment  survived  of  that  influ- 
ence which  Mr  O'Conneli  has  organ- 
ized against  (and  instead  of)  the  very 
elementary  force  by  which  the  legis- 
lature ordains  the  creation  of  a  legis- 
lative body,  by  which  the  senate  re« 
news  the  senate,  this  would  serve  to 
express  and  to  measure  the  enormity 
of  that  system  which  Lord  Stanley 
has  first  fully  exposed,  and  which  it 
will  bo  the  fault  of  Parliament  if  Lord 
Stanley  does  not  fully  destroy. 
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The  result  of  a  rery  long  consulta- 
tion between  Mr  Runnington  and  his 
partners^  held  on  the  daj  after  bis  last 
intenriew  with  Mr  Aubrej»  was,  that 
he  drew  up  the  following  dri^  of 
a  letter,  addressed  to  Messrs  Quirk, 
Gammon,  and  Snap. 

'<  LincolfCt  Inn,  26/A  ApriU  18-« 
<«  Gentlbmb'k, 

Doe  d.  Titmouse  v.  Jolteb. 

«« In  answer  to  your  letter  of  jester- 
daj,  (the  25th  inst.,)  we  beg  to  in- 
form you,  that  after  the  judgment  in 
this  causejpronounced  yesterday  in  the 
Court  of  King*s  Bench,  our  client,  Mr 
Aubrey,  does  not  intend  to  resist  the 
claim  of  Mr  Titmouse  to  the  residue 
of  the  Yatton  property.  We  now, 
therefore,  beg  to  give  you  notice,  that 
on  the  17th  of  next  month  you  wiUbe 
at  liberty,  on  behalf  of  your  client,  Mr 
Titmouse,  to  take  possession  of  all 
the  property  at  Yatton,  at  present  in 
the  possession  of  Mr  Aubrey.  The 
whole  of  the  last  quarter's  rents,  due 
at  Ladyday,  have  been  paid  into  the 
bank  of  Messrs  Harley,  at  Grilston, 
and  will,  on  the  17th  of  May,  be  placed 
at  the  disposal  of  your  client. 

MO.  CCXCVUI.   TOL.  XLYIII. 


"  We  are  also  instructed  to  reouest 
the  delirery  of  your  bill  at  as  early  a 
period  as  may  suit  your  convenience, 
with  a  view  to  its  immediate  examina- 
tion and  settlement 

"  We  cannot  forbear  adding,  while 
thus  implicitly  following  the  instruc- 
tions of  our  client,  our  very  great  sur- 
Erise  and  regret  at  the  course  which 
e  has  thought  fit  to  adopt ;  since  we 
have  the  strongest  reasons  for  believ- 
ing, that  had  he  been  disposed  to  con- 
t^t  your  claim  further,  in  accordance 
with  advice  received  from  a  liigh 
quarter,  his  case  would  have  been  ma- 
terially strengthened,  and  your  diffi. 
culties  greatly  increased.  We  feel 
confident  that  the  magnanimity  dis- 
played by  our  client,  will  be  duly  ap- 
preciated by  yours. 

We  are.  Gentlemen, 

Your  obedient  servants, 

RUNNINGTON  &  Co. 

Messrs  Quiax,  Gammon,  ) 
AND  Snap.  j 

«<  Really,"  said  Mr  Runnington, 
when  he  had  read  over  the  above  to 
his  partners,  **  I  must  throw  in  a  word 
or  two  about  those  infernal  mesne 
profits^yet  it's  %  yery  tickluh  sub* 
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ject^  especially  with  such  people  as 
these.** 

One  partner  shook  his  head,  and  the 
other  looked  very  thoughtful. 

"  We  must  not  compromise  Mr  Au- 
brey >*'  said  the  former. 

'\We  have  had  no  instructions  oq 
that  point,**  said  the  latteri — *'  on  th^ 
contrary,  you  told  us  yourself  that 
your  instructions  were  to  announce  an 
unconditional  surrender.** 

''That  may  be;  but  in  so  des- 
perate a  business  as  thb,  I  do  think 
we  have  a  discretion  to  exercise  on 
behalf  of  himself  and  family,  which, 
I  must  say,  he  seems  quite  incapable 
of  exercising  himself.  Nay,  upon  my 
honour,  1  think  we  are  bound  not  to 
forego  the  slightest  opportunity  of  se- 
curing an  advantage  for  our  client.** 

His  partners  seemed  struck  with 
this  observation ;  and  Mr  Runnington, 
after  a  few  moment's  consideration, 
added  the  following  postcript. 

"P.S. — As  to  the  mesne  prqfitef 
by  the  way,  of  course  we  anticipate 
no  difficulty  in  effecting  an  amicable 
arrangement  satisfactory  to  both  par- 
ties, due  consideration  being  had  for 
the  critical  position  in  which  our 
client  finds  himself  so  suddenly  and 
unexpectedly  placed.  Indeed,  it  is 
not  difficult  to  conceive  that  Mr 
Aubrey,  in  taking  the  step  of  which 
we  have  above  advised  you,  must  have 
contemplated—*'  (here  Mr  Running- 
ton  paused  for  a  considerable  time,) 
"  being  met  in  a  similar  frank,  ItberaJ, 
and  equitable  spirit.** 

It  was  agreed,  at  length,  that  the 
whole  amount  and  effect  of  the  above 
postscript  was  a  spontaneous  sugges- 
tion of  Messrs  Runnington's*  not  in 
any  way  implicating,  or  calculated  in 
any  event  to  annoy,  Mr  Aubrey  ;  and 
a  fair  copy  of  the  letter  and  postscript 
having  been  made,  it  was  signed  by 
the  head  of  the  firm,  and  forthwith 
dispatched  to  Saffron  Hill. 

"  Struck,  by  Jove,  Gammon ! "  ex- 
claimed  Mr  Quirk,  as,  with  the  above 
letter  open  in  his  hands,  he  hurried, 
the  instant  that  he  had  read  it,  into 
the  room  of  his  wily  partner,  and  put 
the  letter  into  his  hands.     Gammon 
read  it  with  apparent  calmness,  but 
a  slight  fiush  overspread  his  cheek  ; 
•  and  as  he  finished  the  perusal,  a  sub- 
dued smile  of  excitement  and  triumph 
stole  over  his  countenance. 
''Lord,  Gammon!    is'nt  it  glori- 
ous ?*'   quoth  Mr  Quhrk,.  heatedly. 
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rubbing  his  hands  together  5  "  give  us 
your  hand.  Gammon  I  We  *ve  fought 
a  precious  hard  battle  together*'— 
and  he  shook  his  partner's  hand  with 
vehement  cordiality.  "  This  fellow 
Aubrey  is  a  trump— is'nt  he  ? — Egad, 
if  I'd  been  in  his  shoes  one  way  or 
another,  I'd  have  stuck  at  Yatton 
for  a  dozen  years  to  come  — ah, 
ha  I'* 

*'  Yes,  I  am  sure  you  would  if  you 
had  been  able,'*  replied  Gammon,  drily» 
and  with  a  smile. 

"  Ay,  that  I  would,**  replied  Mr 
Quirk,  with  a  triumphant  chuckle; 
"  but  now  to  co)ne  to  business.  By 
next  quarter-day  Titmouse  will  have 
L.50D0  in  hard  cash, — half  of  it  on 
the  17thof  next  month.— Lord!  what 
have  we  done  for  him  I**  he  added, 
with  a  sort  of  sigh. 

'*  We  've  put  an  ape  into  possession 
of  Paradise — that 'sail—**  said  Gam- 
mon, absently  and  half  aloud,  and 
bitterly  and  contemptuously. 

*«  By  the  way.  Gammon,  you  see 
what  *s  said  about  our  Bill — eh  ?  The 
sooner  it's  made  out  the  better,  I 
should  say — and — ahem!  hem! — while 
Mr  Aubrey's  on  the  tight  rope  he 
won't  think  of  looking  down  at  the 
particular  items,  will  he  ?  I  should 
say,  now  *8  our  time,  and  strike  while 
the  iron's  hotl  I've  got  raiher  a 
full  entry,  I  can  assure  you.  I  must 
say.  Snap's  done  his  duty,  and  I've 
not  bad  my  eyes  shut — ahem  1*'  her* 
Mr  Quirk  winked  very  knowingly. 

«*  All  that,  Mr  Quirk,  I  leave,  as 
usual,  to  your  admirable  manage- 
ment as  to  that  of  a  first-rate  man  of 
business.  You  know  I'm  a  sad  hand 
at  accounts  ;  but  you  and  Snap  are— 
you'll  do  all  that  should  be  done." 

"  Ay,  ay — trust  us !"  interrupted 
Quirk,  quickly,  with  a  significant 
nod,  and  fancying  himself  and  Snap 
already  at  work,  plundering  the  poor 
Aubreys.  "  And,  by  the  way.  Gam- 
mon, there  are  the  mesne  profits — 
that's  a  mighty  fine  postscript  of 
theirs,  isn*t  it?"  and,  replacing  his 
spectacles,  he  read  over  the  postscript 
aloud.  **  AH  my  eye,  of  course  1  '*  ho 
added,  as  be  laid  down  the  letter,— 
"  but  I  suppose  one  must  give  *em  a 
little  time ;  it  is  a  little  hard  on  him 
just  at  present ;  but  then,  to  be  sure, 
that's  his  look  out — ^not  our*s  or  Tit- 
mouse's. Off-hand,  I  should  say  we 
ought  to  be  content  with — say — twenty 
thousand  down,  and  the  rest  in  two 
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Tears*  time,  so  as  to  give  him  time  to 
look  about  him  a  llttle**^-^ 

"  That  will  be  quite  an  after  con- 
sideratioui**  said  Mr  Gammon,  wbo> 
for  the  last  few  minutes,  had  appeared 
lost  in  thought. 

"  Egad — an  after  consideration? 
Hang  me  if  /  think  so,  Gammon  I 
There's  a  certain  bond^-^h  ?  jou  re« 
collect*'— 

"  I  assure  you,  Mr  Qairk,  that  mj 
eye  is  fixed  quite  as  steadily  and  anz«* 
iously  on  that  point  as  yours/'  said 
Gammon,  gravely. 

**  Thank  you — thank  you,  Gam- 
mon 1"  replied  Quirk,  with  rather  a 
relieved  air—"  it  couldn't  possibly  be 
in  better  hands.  Lud — to  go  wrong 
there  /  It  would  send  me  to  my  grave 
at  a  hand  gallop — it  would,  so  help  me 
Heaven,  Gammon! — Titmouse  is  a 
Queer  hand  to  deal  with  —  isn't  he? 
Wasn't  he  strange  and  bumptious  the 
other  day?  Egad,  it  made  me  quake  I 
Need  we  tell  him,  just  yet,"  he  drop- 
ped his  voice,  "  of  tho  letter  we*ve 
got?  Couldn't  we  safely  say  only 
they  have  sent  us  word  that  we  shall 
have  Yatton  by  the  17th  ?" 

'*  Very  great  caution  is  necessary, 
Mr  Quirk,  just  now  " 

"  You  chn't  think  the  young  scamp's 
going  to  turn  round  on  us,  and  snap 
his  fingers  in  our  face,  eh  ?"  enouired 
Mr  Quirk,  apprehensively,  violently 
twirling  about  his  watch-key. 

**  If  you  leave  him  implicitly  te  me, 
yon  shall  get  all  you  want,**  replied 
Gammon,  very  gravely,  and  very 
pointedly.  Quirk's  colour  changed  a 
little,  as  he  felt  the  keen  grey  eye  of 
Gammon  fixed  upon  him,  and  he  invo- 
luntarily shrunk  under  it. 

"  You'll  excuse  me,  Gammon,"  at 
length  commenced  Quirk,  with  rather 
a  disturbed  air ;  "  but  there's  no 
fathoming  you,  when  you  get  into  one 
of  your  mysterious  humours ;  and  you 
always  look  so  particularly  strange 
whenever  we  get  on  this  subject  I 
What  can  you  know  that  I  don*t — or 
ought  not?" 

"  Nothing — nothing,  I  assure  you," 
.replied  Gammon,  with  a  gay  smile. 

"  Well,  I  should  have  thought  not. 
But,  coming  back  to  the  main  point, 
if  one. could  but  touch  some  part  of 
that  same  ten  thousand  pounds,  I 
should  be  a  happy  man  I — Consider, 
Gammon,  what  a  draw  there  has  been 
^on  my  purse  for  this  last  sixteen 
'montlif.*' 


"  Well,  can  you  doubt  being  soon 
richly  repaid,  my  dear  sir?  Only 
don't  be  too  hasty." 

'*  I  take  it.  Gammon,  we*Te  a  lien 
on  the  rents  now  in  the  banker's  hands, 
and  to  become  due  next  quarter-day ; 
and  on  the  first  instalment  of  tht 
mesne  profits,  both  for  our  bill  of 
costs,  and  in  respect  of  that  samtf 
bond  ?" 

"  Mesne  profits,  Mr  Quirk?" 
echoed  Gammon,  rather  quickly  i 
«  you  seem  to  take  it  for  granted  that 
they  are  all  ready  to  be  paid  over  t 
Even  supposing  Titmouse  not  to  grow 
restive,  do  you  suppose  it  probable 
that  Mr  Aubrey,  after  so  vast  and  sud- 
den a  sacrifice,  can  have  more  than  a 
very  fow  thousands — probably  hun- 
dreds^to  keep  him  from  immediate 
want,  since  we  have  reason  to  believe 
he  has  got  no  other  resources  than 
Yatton?" 

«»  Not  got  •em—not  got  'em? 
D— n  him  I  then  he  must  look  sharp 
and  get  'em,  that's  all!  You  know 
we  can't  be  trifled  with ;  we  must  look 
after  the  interests  of— Titmouse.  And 
what's  he  to  start  with,  if  there's  no 
mesne  profits  forthcoming  ?  But,  bang 
it  I  they  must :  I  should  say,  a  gentle 
pressure,  by  and  by,  as  soon  as  he'a 
fairly  out  of  YattoUf  must  produce 
money,  or  security — he  must  know 
quantities  of  people  of  rank  and  sub- 
stance that  would  rush  forward,  if  they 
once  heard  him  squeal" 

*'Ah,  you're  for  putting  the  thumb- 
screws on  at  once — eh?"  enquired 
Gammon,  with  subdued  energy,  and 
a  glance  of  anger  and  horror. 

*«  Ay— capital — that's  just  what  I 
meant." 

'*  Heartless  old  scoundrel!"  thought 
Gammon,  almost  expressing  as  much ; 
but  his  momentary  excitement  passed 
off  unobserved  by  Mr  Quirk.  *•  An4 
I  must  say,  I  agree  with  you,"  hjs 
added ;  '*  we  ought  in  justice  to  see 
you  first  reimbursed  your  very  heavy 
outlays,  Mr  Quirk." 

"  Well,  that's  .honourable.  Gam- 
mon. — Oh,  Gammon,  how  I  wish  you 
would  let  me  make  a  friend  of  you,** 
suddenly  added  Mr  Quirk,  eyeing 
wistfully  his  surprised  companion. 

**  If  you  have  one  sincere,  disinte- 
rested friend  in  the  world,  Mr  Quirky 
he  is  to  be  found  in  Oily  Gammon,^ 
said  that  gentleman,  throwing  great 
warmth  into  his  manner,  perceiving 
that  Mr  Quirk  was  labouring  with 
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some  commuDication  of  which  he 
wished  to  deliver  himself. 

*'  Gammon,  Gammon  I  how  I  wish 
I  could  think  so  !*'  replied  Quirk»  look- 
ing earnestly^  yet  half  dbtrustingly^ 
at  Gammon,  and  fumhling  ahout  his 
hands  in  his  pockets.  The  mild  and 
friendly  expression  of  Gammon's 
countenance,  howeyer,  invited  com- 
municativeness ;  and  after  softly  open- 
ing and  shutting  the  two  doors,  to  as- 
certain that  no  one  was  trying  to  over- 
hear what  might  he  passing,  he  re- 
turned to  his  chdr,  which  he  drew 
closer  to  Gammon,  who  noticed  this 
air  of  preparation  with  not  a  litUe  cu- 
riosity. 

'*  I  may  he  wrong.  Gammon/' 
commenced  Mr  Quirk,  in  alow  tone ; 
**  hut  I  do  believe  you've  always  felt 
a  kind  of  personal  iriendship  towards 
me  ;  and  tnere  ought  to  be  no  secrets 
among  friends.  Friends,  indeed? 
Perhaps  its  premature  to  mention  so 
small  a  matter ;  but  at  a  certain  sU- 
versmith^s,  not  a  thousand  miles  from 
the  Strand,  there's  at  this  moment  in 
hand,  as  a  present  from  me  to  ^ou**— 
[  Oh  dear,  dear  1  Mr  Quirk  1  what  a 
shocking  untruth  I  and  at  your  ad- 
vanced period  of  life,  too  IJ — "  as 
elegant  a  gold  snuff-box  as  can  be 
made,  with  a  small  inscription  on  the 
lid.  I  hope  you  won't  value  it  the  less 
for  its  being  the  gift  of  old  Caleb 
Quirk"—-  he  paused,  and  looked 
earnestly  at  Mr  Gammon. 

"  My  dear  Mr  Quirk,  yon  have 
taken  me,"  said  he,  '<  quite  by  sur- 
prise. Value  it  ?  I  will  preserve  it  to 
the  latest  moment  of  my  life,  as  a  me- 
morial of  one  whom  the  more  I  know 
of,  the  more  I  respect  and  admire  I" 

*'  You,  Gammon,  are  in  your  prime 
^—scarce  even  that — but  I  am  grow- 
ing old" tears  appeared  to  glis- 

ten  in  the  old  gentleman's  eje^i 
Gammon,  much  moved,  shook  him  cor- 
dially by  the  hand  in  silence,  wonder- 
ing what  upon  earth  was  coming  next. 
"Yes;— old  Caleb  Quirk's  day  is 
drawing  to  a  close— I  feel  it.  Gam- 
mon, I  feel  it  I  But  I  shall  leave  be- 
hind me— a — a— child— an  only 
daughter.  Gammon  ;"  that  genUeman 
gazed  at  the  speaker  with  an  expres- 
sion of  respectful  sympathy ; — "  Dora! 
I  don't  think  you  can  have  known 
Dora  so  long.  Gammon,  without  feel- 
ing a  leelle  interest  in  her."  Here 
Gammon's  colour  mounted  rapidly, 
and  he  looked  wiUi  fcdirgs  of  a  novel 
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description  at  his  senior  partner. 
Could  it  be  possible  that  old  Quirk 
wbhed  to  bring  about  a  match  be- 
tween his  daughter  and  Gammon? 
His  thoughts  were  for  a  moment  con- 
fused. All  he  could  do  was  to 
bow  with  an  earnest— an  anxious — a 
deprecating  air ;  and  Mr  Quirk,  ra- 
ther hurriedly,  proceeded,  —  *«  and 
when  I  assure  you.  Gammon,  that  it 
is  in  your  power  to  make  an  old  friend 
and  his  only  daughter  happy  and 
proud,"  —  Gammon  began  to  draw 
very  long  breaths,  and  to  look  more 
and  more  apprehensively  at  his  senior 
partner, — "  in  short,  my  dear  friend. 
Gammon,  let  me  out  with  it  at  once 
—my  daughter's  in  love  with  Tit- 
mouse." 

["  Whew!"  thought  Gammon,  sud- 
denly  and  infinitely  relieved.] 

**  Ah,  my  dear  Mr  Quirk,  is  that 
all?"  he  exclaimed,  and  shook  Mr 
Quirk  cordially  by  the  hand, — *<  at 
length  you  have  made  a  friend  of  me 
indeed.  But,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  I 
have  long,  long  suspected  as  much ;  I 
have  indeed !" 

*'  Have  you  really  ?  Well  I  there 
is  no  accounting  for  tastes,  is  there — 
especially  among  the  women  ?  Poor 
Dora's  over  head  and  ears — quite  I — 
she  is,  so  help  me  Heaven!*'  continued 
Quirk,  energetically. 

"  Well,  my  dear  sir,  and  why  this 
surprise?-  I  consider  Titmouse  to 
be  a  very  handsome  young  fellow; 
and  that  he  is  already  rapidly  acquir* 
ing  very  gentlemanly  manners  ;  and 
as  to  his  fortune — really,  it  would  be 
most  desirable  to  bring  it  about.  In- 
deed, the  sooner  his  heart's  fixed,  and 
his  word's  pledged,  tho  better — for 
you  must  of  course  be  aware  that 
there  will  be  many  schemers  on  the 
look-out  to  entrap  nis  frank  and  inex- 
perienced* nature, — look,  for  instance, 
at  Tag-rag." 

<'£ngh!"  exclaimed  Mr  Quirk, 
with  a  sudden  motion  of  sickening 
disgust  —  *'  the  old  scoundrel !  —  I 
smoked  him  long  ago  I  Now,  that  I 
call  villany.  Gammon ;  infernal  vil- 
lany!     Don't  you?" 

**  Indeed,  indeed,  Mr  Quirk,  I  do ; 
I  quite  agree  with  you!  Upon  my 
honour,  1  think  it  is  a  part  of  even 
my  duty  towards  our  client,  if  possible, 
to  protect  him  against  such  infamous 
designs." 

"  Right — right.  Gammon ;  by  Jove, 
you*re  quite  right— I  quite  agree  witb 
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you  I "  roplled  Quirk  earnestly^  not 
obseryiug  the  lambeut  smile  upon  the 
features  of  his  calm^  crafty^  and  sar- 
castic companion. 

"  You  see,"  said  Gammon,  "  we've 
a  very  delicate  and  difficult  game  to 
play  with  old  Tag-rag.  He's  certain- 
ly a  toad,  ugly  and  venomous— but 
then  he's  got  a  jewel  in  his  head— he*8 
got  money,  you  know,  and  to  get  at  it, 
we  must  reall  V  give  him  some  hopes 
about  his  daughter  and  Titmouse.** 

*'  Faugh  I  eugh  I  feugh  I  Nasty 
wretch!  a  little  trollop!  It  makes 
one  sick  to  hear  of  her  I  And,  by  the 
way,  now  we're  on  that  subject.  Gam- 
mon, what  do  we  want  of  this  wretch 
Tag-rag,  now  that  Titmouse  has 
actually  got  the  property  ?  ** 

"  Want  of  him  ?  Money — money.*' 

"  But,  curse  me !  (excuse  me,  Gam> 
mon,)  why  go  to  Tag-rag?  ThaCs 
what  I  can't  understand  I  Surely  any 
one  will  advance  almost  any  amount 
of  money  to  Titmouse,  with  such  se- 
curity as  he  can  give.'* 

«*  Very  possibly — probably" 

"  Possibly  ?  Why,  I  myself  don't 
mind  advancing  him  five  thousand 
—nay,  ten  thousand  pounds — when 
we've  once  got  hold  of  the  title-deeds.** 

"  My  dear  sir,"  interrupted  Gam- 
mon, calmly,  but  with  a  very  serious 
air,  and  a  slight  change  of  colour 
which  did  not  happen  to  attract  the 
notice  of  his  eager  companion,  ''there 
are  reasons  why  I  should  dissuade  you 
from  doing  so  ;  upon  my  word,  there 
are ;  further  than  that  I  do  not  think 
it  necessary  to  go ;  but  I  have  gone 
far  enough,  I  know  well,  to  do  you  a 
real  service."  Mr  Quirk  listened  to 
all  this  with  an  air  of  the  utmost 
amazement  — *  even  open-mouthed 
amazement.  "  What  reason.  Gam- 
mon, can  there  be  against  my  advan- 
cing money  on  a  security  worth  more 
than  a  hundred  times  the  sum  borrow- 
ed ?  "  he  enquired,  with  visible  distrust 
of  his  companion. 

"  I  can  but  assure  you,  that  were  I 
called  upon  to  say  whether  I  would 
advance  a  serious  sum  of  money  to 
Titmouse,  on  the  security  of  the  Yat- 
ton  estates,  I  should  at  all  events 
require  a  most  substantial  collateral 
security." 

**  Mysteij  again  I'*  exclaimed  Mr 
Quirk,  a  sigh  of  vexation  escaping 
him.  **  You*ll  excuse  me.  Gammon, 
but  you'd  puzzle  an  angel,  to  say  no- 
thing of  the  devil.    May  I  presume. 


for  one  moment,  so  far  on  our  personal 
and  professional  relationship,  as  to  ask 
what  the  reason  is  on  wnich  your 
advice  rests?*' 

'<  Mere  caution— excesuve  caution 
— anxietv  to  place  you  out  of  the  way 
of  all  risk.  Surely,  is  your  borrower 
so  soon  to  be  pronounced  firm  in  the 
saddle?**, 

«*  If  you  know  any  thing.  Gammon, 
that  I  don't,  it's  your  bounden  duty  to 
communicate  it ;  look  at  our  articles." 

"  It  is ;  but  do  I  ?  Prove  that,  Mr 
Quirk,  and  you  need  trouble  yourself 
no  more,  but,  in  the  mean  while, 
(without  saying  how  much  I  feel  hurt 
at  your  evident  distrust,)  I  have  but  a 
word  or  two  further  to  add  on  this 
point." 

When  Mr  Gammon  chose,  he 
could  assume  an  expression  of  fea- 
ture, a  tone  of  voice,  and  a  manner 
which  indicated  to  the  person  he  was 
addressing,  that  be  was  announcing  a 
matured  opinion,  an  inflexible  deter- 
mination— and  this,  moreover,  in  the 
calmest,  quietest  way  imaginable. 
Thus  it  was  that  he, now  said  to  Mr 
Quirk,  "  My  opinion  is,  that  you 
should  get  some  third  party  or  parties 
to  advance  any  required  sum,  and 
prevail  upon  Tag* rag  to  join  in  a  col- 
lateral security,  without — if  possible 
— making  him  aware  of  the  extent  of 
liability  be  is  incurring.  By  exciting 
him  with  the  ridiculous  notion  of  an 
attachment  between  his  daughter  and 
Titmouse,  he  may  be  induced  to  give 
his  signature,  as  to  some  complimen- 
tary matter  of  form  only.  -^  Now, 
that's  my  opinion,  Mr  Quirk  ;  not 
lightly  or  hastily  formed ;  and  it  rests 
upon  a  deep  feeling  of  personal  re- 
gard towards  you,  and  also  our  com* 
mon  interests." 

Mr  Quirk  had  Ibtened  to  this  com- 
munication in  perturbed  silence,  eye- 
ing the  speaker  with  a  ludicrous 
expression  of  mingled  chagrin,  appre- 
hension, and  bewilderment.  "  Gam- 
mon," at  length  said  he,  affecting  a 
smile,  *'  do  you  remember  when  you, 
and  I,  and  Dora,  went  to  the  play  to 
see  some  German  thing  or  other-— 
Foss  was  the  name,  wasn't  it  ? 

"  Faust— Faust,"  interrupted  Gam- 
mon. 

«  Well ;  and  now,  what  was  the 
name  of  that  fellow  that  was  always 
— Meth— Meph— what  was  it  ?  *' 

<«  Mephistophiles/'  replied  Gam- 
mon, unable  to  repress  a  smile. 
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*t  Ah— yes !  so  it  was.  That's  all ; 
I  only  wanted  to  think  of  the  name — 
Td  forgotten  it.  I  beg  your  pardon^ 
Gammon.** 

This  was  poor  Mr  Quirk's  way  of 
being  Tery  sarcastic  Tiith  his  friend. 
He  thought  that  he  had  now  cut  him 
to  the  very  quick. 

**  If  it  hadn't  been  for  what's  passed 
between  us  to-day.  Gammon,  I  should 
almost  begin  to  think  that  you  were 
not  sincere  in  your  friendship" — - 

**  Did  1  ever  deceive  you  f  Did  I 
ever  attempt  to  over- reach  you  in  any 
thing,  Mr  Quirk?" 

««  N— o— o— ,"  replied  Mr  Quirk- 
but  not  in  the  readiest  manner,  or 
most  confident  tone  in  the  world, — *'  I 
certainly  can't  say  I  ever  found  you 
out — but  I'll  tell  you  what,  we  both 
keep  a  precious  sharp  look-out  after 
eacn  other,  too— don't  we?"  he  en- 
quired>  with  a  faint  smile,  which 
seemed  for  a  moment  reflected  upon 
the  face  of  Gammon. 

*'  How  long,"  said  he,  **  I  am  to  be 
the  subject  of  such  unkind  suspicions, 
I  do  not  know;  but  your  nature  Is 
suspicious ;  and  as  every  one  has  his 
fault,  that  is  the  alloy  in  the  otherwise 
pure  gold  of  your  manly,  kind,  and 
straightforward  character.  Time  may 
•how  how  you  have  wronged  me. 
My  anxious  wuh  is,  Mr  Quirk,  to  see 
your  daughter  occupy  a  position  in 
irhich  we  may  all  be  proud  to  see 
her."  Here  a  smile  shot  across 
Quirk's  anxious  countenance,  like 
ttveniBg  sunshine  on  troubled  waters. 

*'  I  do  really  believe.  Gammon," 
said  he,  eagerly,  '<  that  Dora's  just 
the  kind  of  girl  to  suit  Titmouse" 

"  So  do  f.  There's  a  mingled  soft- 
ness and  SfMrit  in  Miss  Quirk" 

**  She's  a  good  girl,  a  good  girl, 
Gammon  I  I  hope  he'll  use  her  well 
if  he  gets  her,"  His  voice  trembled. 
*'  Shrs  got  very  much  attached  to 
him  I  Gad,  she's  quite  altered  lately : 
and  my  sister  tells  me  that  she's  al- 
ways playing  dismal  music  when  he's 
not  there.  But  we  can  talk  over 
these  matters  at  another  time.  Gad, 
G/ammon,  you  can't  think  how  it's  re- 
lieved me,  to  open  my  mind  to  you  on 
thi»  matter  I  We  quite  understand 
one  another  now.  Gammon — eh  ?" 

**  Quite,"  replied  Gammon,  points* 
edly;  and  Mr  Quirk  having  quitted 
the  room,  the  former  prepared  to 
anawer  Blessra  Runnlngton'e  letter. 
Bui  flrsft  he  leaned  back,  and  reflect- 
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ed  on  several  points  of  their  late  con- 
versation. Of  course,  he  had  re- 
solved that  Miss  Quirk  should  never 
become  Mrs  Titmouse.  And  what 
struck  him  as  not  a  little  singular, 
was  this,  viz.,  that  Mr  Quirk  should 
have  made  no  observation  on  the  cir- 
cumstance that  Gammon  allowed  him 
to  risk  his  daughter,  and  her  all,  upon 
chances  which  he  pronounced  too 
frail  to  warrant  advancing  a  thousand 
or  two  of  money  I     Yet  so  it  was. 

This  was  the  answer  he  presently 
wrote  to  the  letter  of  Messrs  Run- 
nington :— . 

"  Saffron  Hitt. 
**  Gbntlbmbit, 

"  Doe,  d.  TrrnocsB  v,  JoLTsa.  * 

**  We  are  favoured  with  your  letter 
of  this  day's  date  ;  and  beg  to  assure 
you  how  very  highly  we  appreciate 
the  prompt  and  honourable  course 
which  has  been  taken  by  your  client, 
under  circumstances  calculated  to  ex- 
cite the  greatest  possible  commisera- 
tion. Every  expression  of  respectful 
sympathy,  on  our  parts,  and  on  that 
of  our  client,  Mr  Titmouse,  that  you 
may  think  fit  to  convey  to  your  dis- 
tinguished client,  is  his. 

"  We  shall  be  prepared  to  receive 

Sossession  of  the  Yatton  estates  on  the 
ay  you  mention — namely,  the  17th 
May  next,  on  behalf  of  our  client,  Mr 
Titmouse  ;  on  whose  behalf,  abo,  we 
beg  to  thank  you  for  your  communi- 
cation concerning  the  last  quarter's 
rents. 

**  With  reference  to  the  question  of 
the  mesne  profits,  we  cannot  doubt 
that  your  client  will  pursue  the  same 
prompt  and  honourable  line  of  con- 
duct which  he  has  hitherto  adopted, 
and  sincerely  trust  that  a  good  under- 
standing in  this  matter  will  speedily 
exist  between  our  respective  clients. 

"  As  you  have  ioUmated  a  wish 
upon  the  subject,  we  beg  to  inform 
you  that  we  have  given  instructions 
for  midung  out  and  delivering  our  bUl 
herein. 

Wo  are.  Gentlemen, 
Your  humble  servants, 

Quiax,  Gammon,  k  Snap." 
Messrs  Runnington  ) 
&Co.  j 

Having  finished  writing  the  above 
letter.  Gammon  sat  back  in  kia  chair, 
with  folded  arms,  and  entered  upon  a 
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long  train  of  thougbt^-rerolTiDg  many 
matters  which  were  worthy  of  the 
profound  conaideration  they  then  re- 
ceived. 

When  Ganaraon  and  Titmouse  re- 
turned to  town  from  York,  they  were 
fortunate  in  having  the  inside  of  the 
coach  to  themselves  for  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  way — an  opportunity 
which  Gammon  improved  to  the  ut- 
mosty  by  deepening  the  impression 
he  had  already  made  in  the  mind  of 
Titmouse*  of  the  truth  of  one  great 
fact — namely,  that  ho  and  his  fortunes 
would  quickly  part  company,  if  Gam- 
mon should  at  any  time  so  will — which 
sever  would,  however,  come  to  pass, 
so  long  as  Titmouse  recognised  and 
deferred  to  the  authority  of  Gammon 
in  all  things.  In  vain  did  Titmouse 
enquire  how  this  could  be.  Gammon 
was  impenetrable,  mysterious,  autho- 
ritative ;  and  at  length  enjoined  Tit- 
mouse to  absolute  secresy  concerning 
the  existence  of  the  fact  in  question* 
on  pain  of  the  infliction  of  those  con- 
sequences to  which  I  have  already 
alluded.  Gammon  assured  him  that 
there  were  many  plans  and  plots 
batching  against  him  (Titmouse)  ;  but 
that  it  was  in  his  (Gammon* s)  power 
to  protect  him  from  them  all.  Gam- 
mon particularly  enjoined  him,  more- 
over* to  consult  the  feelings,  and 
attend  to  the  suggestions  of  Mr 
Quirk*  wherein  Mr  Gammon  did  not 
intimate  to  the  contrary,  and  wound 
up  all  by  telling  him,  that  as  he* 
Gammon*  was  the  only  person  on 
earth — and  this  he  really  beUeved  to 
bo  the  case*  as  the  reader  may  here- 
after see—who  knew  the  exact  posi- 
tion of  Titmouse*  so  he  had  devoted 
himself  for  his  life  to  the  advancing 
and  securing  the  interests  of  Titmouse. 

For  abont  a  fortnight  after  their  re- 
turn* Titmouse*  at  Gammon's  instance* 
resumed  his  former  lodgings ;  but  at 
length  complained  so  earnestly  of  their 
dismal  quietudCf  and  of  their  being 
out  of  the  way  of  life,  that  Gammon 
yielded  to  his  wishes,  and,  together 
with  Mr  Quirk*  consented  to  his  re- 
moving to  a  central  spot^in  fact*  to 
the  Cabbaob-stalk  Hotbl*  Covent 
Garden^ — a  green  enough  name,  to  be 
sure  ;  but  it  was  the  family  name  of 
a  great  wholesale  greei^  grocer*  who 
owned  most  of  the  property  there- 
abouts. It  was  not  without  considerable 
uneasiness  and  anxiety  that  Messrs 
Qnirk  and  Snap  beheld  this  ehan^ 


effected*  apprehensive  that  it  might 
have  the  effect  of  estranging  Titmouse 
from  them ;  but  since  Gammon  as- 
tented  to  it*  they  had  nothing  for  it 
but  to  acquiesce*  considering  Tit* 
mouse's  proximity  to  his  splendid  in- 
dependence. They  resolved*  however^ 
as  far  as  in  each  of  them  lay*  not  ta 
let  themselves  be  forgotten  by  Tit« 
mouse.  Pending  the  rule  for  the  new 
trial*  Mr  Quirk  was  so  confident  con* 
eeming  the  issue*  that  he  greatly  in* 
creased  the  allowance  of  Titmouse ;  to 
an  extent*  indeed,  which  admitted  of 
his  entering  into  almost  all  the  gaie- 
ties that  his  as  yet  scarce  initiated 
heart  conld  desire.  In  the  first  place* 
lie  constantly  added  to  his  wardrobe. 
Then  he  took  lessons*  every  other  day* 
in  *<  the  noble  art  of  self-defence  ;*' 
which  gave  him  an  opportunity  of 
forming  with  great  ease*  at  once*  an 
extensive  and  brilliant  circle  of  ao- 
<|uaintance.  Fencing^ rooms*  wrest, 
ling-rooms*  shooting-galleries*  places 
for  pigeonoshooting*  cock-fightings 
dog-fighting*  and  billiard-rooms ;  the 
water  and  boat  racing — these  were 
the  dazzling  scenes  which  occupied 
the  chief  portion  of  each  day.  Then^ 
in  the  evenings*  there  were  theatre^ 
great  and  sm^l*  the  various  tavemsy 
and  other  places  of  nocturnal  resort* 
which  are  the  pride  and  glory  of  the 
metropolis.  In  addition  to  this*  at 
an  advanced  period  of  the  night*  or 
rather  a  very  early  hour  in  the  morn- 
ing* he  sedulously  strove  to  perfect 
himself  in  those  higher  arts  and  ac- 
complishments* excelled  in  by  the 
more  eminent  of  the  youthful  aristo- 
cracy* viz.*  breaking  windows*  pnlUng 
bells*  wrenching  off  knockers*  extin- 
guishing  lamps*  tripping  up  old  wo- 
men, wirtchmen*  and  children*  and 
ApoiHng  their  clothes } — ah*  how  often 
in  his  humbler  days*  had  his  heatt 
panted  in  noble  rivalry  of  snch  feats 
as  these*  and  emulation  of  the  notorie- 
ty they  earned  for  the  glittering  mis- 
creants who  excelled  in  them  1  Ah* 
Titmouse*  Titmouse  I  Made  nova 
tfirtutef  pver ! 

That  he  coidd  long  frequent  snch 
scenes  as  these  without  forming  an 
extensive  and  varied  acquaintance* 
would  be  a  very  unlikely  thing  to 
strppoeei  and  there  was  one  who 
would  fain  have  joined  him  in  his 
new  advAntures-^me  who*  as  I  have 
already  intimated*  had  initiated  him 
|iltO  the  speaes  witb  whidi  he  was 
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now  bocorolng  so  fiimiliar;  I  mean 
Snapi  who  had  been  at  once  hU 

"  Guide,  philoiopher,  and  friend  ;" 

but  who  now  had  fewer  and  fewer 
opportunities  of  associating  with  him» 
inasmuch  as  his  (Snap's)  nose  was 
continually  **  kept  at  the  grindstone** 
in  Saffron  Hill«  to  compensate  for  the 
lack  of  attention  to  the  business  of  the 
office  of  his  senior  partners^  owing  to 
their  incessant  occupation  with  the 
/        affairs  of  Titmouse.     Still,  howeyer» 
he  now  and  then  contrived  to  remind 
Titmouse  of  his  (Snap*s)  existence^  by 
sending  him  intimations  of  interesting 
trials  at  Uie  Old  Bailey  and  elsewhere, 
and  securing  him  a  good  seat  to  view 
both  the  criminal  and  the  spectators — 
of  the  persons  of  the  greatest  rank, 
fashion,  and  beauty ;  for  so  it  happens 
that  in  thb  country,  the  more  hideous 
the  crime,  the  more  intense  the  curiosity 
of  the  upper  classes  of  both  sexes  to 
witness  the   miscreant   perpetrator; 
the  more  disgusting  the  details,  the 
greater  the  avidity  with  which  they 
are  Ibtened  to  by  the  distinguished 
auditors  ; — the    reason  being  plain, 
that,  as  they  have  exhausted  the  plea- 
sures and  excitements  afforded  by  their 
own  sphere,  their  palled  and  sated  ap- 
petites reqtdre  novel  and  more  power- 
ful stimulants.    Hence,  at  length,  we 
see  "fashionables"  peopling  even  the 
condemned  ceU,— rushing,  in  excited 
groups,  after  the  shuddering  malefac- 
tor, staggering,  half  palsied,  and  with 
horror-laden  eye,  on  his  way  to  the 
gallows  I     As  soon  as  old  Quirk  had 
obtained  an  inkling  of   Titmouse's 
taste  in  these  matters,  he  afforded  Tit- 
mouse many  opportunities  of  gratifjr^ 
ing  it.     Once  or  twice  the  old  gentle- 
man succeeded  even  in  enabling  Tit- 
mouse (severe  trial,  however,  for  his 
exquisite  sensibilities  I)  to  shake  the 
cold  and  pinioned  hands  of  wretcb<B8 
within  a  few  minutes'  time  of  being  led 
out  for  exccuUon  I 

This  is  a  brief  and  general  account 
of  the  way  in  which  Titmouse  passed 
his  time,  and  laid  the  groundwork  of 
that  solid,  extensive,  and  practical  ac- 
quaintance with  men  and  things,  which 
was  requisite  to  enable  him  to  occupy 
with  dignity  and  advantage  the  splen- 
did station  to  which  he  was  on  the 
point  of  being  elevateds 

But  let  us  not  lose  sight  of  onr  early 
and  interesting  friends,  the  Tag-rags 
^4  thing  which  both  Quirk  and  Gam- 
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mon  resolved  should  not  happen  to 
Titmouse :  for,  on  the  very  first  Sun- 
day after  his  arrival  in  town  from 
York,  a  handsome  glass  coach  might 
have  been  seen,  about  two  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon,  drawing  up  opposite  to 
the  gates  of  Satin  Lodge ;  from  which 
sidd  coach,  the  door  having  been  open- 
ed, presently  descended  Messrs  Quirk, 
Gammon,  and  Titmouse.  Now,  the 
Tag-rags  always  dined  at  about  two 
o'clock  on  Sundays ;  and,  on  the  pre« 
sent  occasion,  Mr,  Mrs,  and  Miss 
Tag-rag,  together  with  a  pretty  con- 
stant vbiter,  the  Reverend  Mr  Dis- 
mal Horror,  were  sitting  at  their  din- 
ner-table discussing  as  nice  a  savoury 
leg  of  roast  pork,  with  apple  sauce,  as 
could  at  once  have  tempted  and  satis- 
fied the  most  fastidious  and  the  most 
indiscriminating  appetite. 

"Oh,  ma  I"  exclaimed  Miss  Tag- 
rag  faintly,  changing  colour  as  she 
caught  sight,  through  the  blinds,  of 
the  approaching  visiters—*'  if  there 
isn't  Mr  Titmouse  I"  and  almost  drop- 
ping on  the  table  her  plate,  in  which, 
with  an  air  of  tender  gallantry,  Mr 
Horror  was  in  the  act  of  depositing 
some  greens,  she  flew  out  of  the 
room,  darted  up  stairs,  and  in  a  trice 
was  standing,  with  beating  heart,  b&* 
fore  her  glass,  hastily  twirling  her 
ringlets  round  her  trembling  fingers, 
and  making  one  or  two  slight  altera- 
tions in  her  dress.  Her  papa  and 
mamma  started  up  at  the  same  mo- 
ment, hastily  wiping  their  mouths  on 
the  corners  of  the  table  cloths ;  and, 
after  a  hurried  apology  to  their  reve- 
rend guest,  whom  they  begged  "to 
go  on  eating  till  they  came  back"— 
uiey  bounced  into  the  drawing-room, 
iust  time  enough  to  appear  as  if  they 
had  been  seated  for  some  time ;  but 
thev  were  both  rather  red  in  the  face, 
and  flustered  in  their  manner.  Yet, 
how  abortive  was  their  attempt  to  dis- 
guise the  disgraceful  fact  of  their  hav- 
ing been  at  dinner  when  their  distin- 
gubhed  visiters  arrived  I  For,  flrstly, 
Uie  house  was  redolent  of  the  odours 
of  roast-pork,  sage  and  onion- stuffing, 
and  greens ; .  secondly,  the  red-faced 
servant  girl  was  peering  round  the 
comer  of  the  kitchen  stairs,  as  if 
watching  an  opportunity  to  whip  off  a 
small  dinner- tray  that  stood  between 
the  dining-room  and  drawing- room  ; 
and  thirdly,  they  caught  a  glimpse  of 
the  countenance  of  the  reverend  guest, 
who  was  holding  open  the   dining- 
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room  door  just  wide  enough  to  enable 
him  to  Bee  who  passed  on  to  the  draw- 
ing-room; for>  in  trnthy  the  name 
which  had  escaped  from  the  lips  of 
Miss  Tag-rag,  was  one  that  always 
excited  unpleasant  feelings  in  the 
breast  of  her  spiritual  friend. 

"  Ah !  Mr  and  Mrs  Tag-rag  I  Ton 
mj  soul -« glad  to  see  you — and 
—hope  you're  all  well?"  commenced 
Titmouse,  with  an  air  of  easy  confi- 
dence and  grace.  Mr  Gammon  calmly 
introduced  himself  and  Mr  Quirk. 
Just  at  that  moment  neither  Mr  nor 
Mrs  Tag-rag  were  sure  whether  they 
stood  upon  their  heads  or  their  feet. 

«»  We  were  just  going  to  sit  down 
to— /wncA,"  said  Mr  Tag.rag»  hur- 
riedly. 

«*  You  won't  take  a  little,  will  you, 
gentlemen  ?"  enquired  Mrs  Tag-rag^ 
faintly,  and  both  the  worthy  couple 
felt  infinite  relief  on  being  assured 
that  their  distinguished  vbiters  had 
already  lunched.  Neither  of  thcin 
could  take  their  eyes  off  Mr  Titmouse^ 
whose  easy  nonchalance  conTinced 
them  that  he  must  have  been  keeping 
the  society  of  lords.  He  was  just  en- 
quiriog,  as  he  ran  his  hand  through 
hb  hair,  and  gently  smacked  bis  slight 
ebony  cane  against  his  leg,  —  after 
Miss  Tag-rag,  when,  pale  and  agita- 
ted, and  holding  in  her  hand  a  pocket- 
handkerchief  suffused  with  musk  and 
bergamot,  designed  to  overcome  so 
much  of  the  vulgar  odour  of  dinner  as 
might  be  lingering  about  her, — that 
interesting  young  lady  entered.  Tit- 
mouse  rose  and  received  her  in  a  fami- 
liar, forward,  manner;  she  turning 
white  and  red  by  turns.  She  looked 
such  a  shrivelled  little  ugly  formal 
oreatn^,  that  Titmouse  conceived 
quite  a  hatred  of  her,  through  recol- 
lecting that  he  had  once  thought  such 
an  in^rior  piece  of  goods  superfine. 
Old  Qvdrk  and  Tag-rag,  every  now 
and  then,  cast  distrustful  glances  at 
each  other ;  but  Gammon  kept  all  in 
a  calm  flow  of  small  talk>  which  at 
length  restored  those  whom  they  bad 
come  to  see,  to  something  like  self- 
possession.  As  for  Mr  Quirk,  the 
more  he  looked  at  Miss  Tag-rag,  the 
more  pride  and  satisfaction  he  felt  in 
reflecting  upon  the  unfavourable  con- 
trast she  must  present,  in  Titmouse's 
eyes,  to  Miss  Quirk.  After  a  little 
fhrther  conversation,  principally  con- 
cerning the  brilliant  success  of  Tit- 
mouse>  Mr  Quirk  came  to  the  business 


of  the  day,  and  invited  Mr,  Mr^  and 
Miss  Tag-rag  to  dinner  at  Alibi  House, 
on  the  ensuing  Sunday,  at  six  o'clock 
—apologising  for  the  absence  of  Miss 
Quirk,  on  the  score  of  indisposition-^ 
she  being  at  the  time  in  the  highest 
possible  state  of  health.      Mrs  Tag- 
rag  wa^  on  the  point  of  saying  some- 
thing deprecatory  of  their  dining  out 
on  Sunday,  as  contrary  to  their  rule  ; 
but  a  sudden  recollection  of  the  earthly 
interests  she  might  peril  by  so  doing, 
aided  by  a  fearfully  significant  glance 
from    Mr   Tag-rag,  restrained   ficr. 
The  invitation  was,  therefore,  accepted 
in  a  very  obsequious  manner ;   and 
soon  afterwards  their  great  visiters 
took  their  departure,  leaving  Mr  and 
Mrs  and  Miss  Tag-rag  in  a  state  of 
considerable  excitement.     Goodness  1 
could   there  be  a  doubt  that  there 
must  be  some  very  potent  attraction 
at  Satin  Lodge  to  bring  thither  Tit- 
mouse, af^er  all  that  had  occurred? 
And  where  could  reside  the  point  of 
that  attraction,  but  in  Miss  Tag-rag  ? 
As  soon  as  their  visitors*  glass- coach 
had  driven  off-— its  inmates  laughing 
heartily  at  the  people  they  had  just 
quitted — Mr,  Mrs,  and  Miss  Tag-rag 
returned  to  the  dining- tabic,  like  sud- 
denly disturbed  fowl  returning  to  their 
roost,  when  the  disturbance  has  ceas- 
ed.   Profuse  were  their  apologies  to 
Mr    Horror :   not    aware,  however, 
that  he  had  improved  the  opportunity 
afforded  by  their  absence,  to  recruit 
his  exhausted  energies  with  a  coupio 
of  glasses  of  port  wine  from  a  decan- 
ter which  stood  on  the  sideboard — a 
circumstance  which  he  did  not  deem 
important  enough  to  mention.     Vehe- 
mently suspecting  as  he  did,  what  was 
the  state  of  things  with  reference  fo 
Mr  Titmouse  and  Miss  Tag-rag,  it 
was  somewhat  of  a  trial  of  temper  to 
the  exemplary  young  pastor,  to  have 
to  listen,  for  the  remainder  of  the  af- 
ternoon, to  the  praises  of  Titmouse, 
and  speculations  concerning  the  im- 
mensity  of  his  fortune.     In  vain  did 
the  worthy  minister  strive,  every  now 
and  then,  to  divert  the  cnrrent  of  con- 
versation into  a  more  profitable  chan- 
nel—1.«.  towards  himself ;  all  he  said 
was  evidently  lost  upon  her  for  whose 
ear  it  was  mtended.     She  was  in  a 
reverie,  and  often  sighed.     The  prin- 
cipal figures  before  her  mind's  eye 
were — TittlebatTitmouse,Esquire, 
and  THE  Rev.  Dismal  Hobeor.  The 
latter  was  about  twenty.six,  (he  had 
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been  called  to  the  work  of  the  minis- 
try  in  his  sixteenth  year ;)  short ;  his 
face  slightly  pitted  with  small-pox  : 
bis  forehead  narrow;  his  eyes  cold 
and  waterv ;  no  eye-brows  or  whis- 
kers;  high  cheekbones;  his  short 
sand-coloured  hair  combed  primly 
forward  over  each  temple,  and  twist- 
ed, ioto  a  sort  of  topknot  in  front ; 
he  wore  no  shirt-collars>  but  had  a 
white  neck- handkerchief  tied  very  for- 
mally, and  was  dressed  in  an  ill- made 
suit  of  black.  He  spoke  in  a  drawl- 
ing canting  tone ;  and  his  countenance 
was  overspread  with  a  demure  expres- 
sion of  cunning,  trying  to  look  reli- 
gious. Then  he  was  always  talking 
about  himself,  and  the  devil,  and  his 
chapel,  and  the  bottomless  pit,  and 
the  number  of  souls  which  he  had 
saved,  and  the  number  of  those  whom 
he  knew  were  damned,  and  many  more 
who  certainly  would  be  damned.  All 
this  might  be  very  well  in  its  way, 
began  to  think  Miss  Tag-rag — but  it 
was  possible  to  choke  a  dog  with  pud- 
ding. Poor  girl,  can  you  wonder  at 
her  dwelling  fondly  upon  the  image 
of  Titmouse  ?  So  splendidly  dressed 
—so  handsome — such  a  fashionable 
air — and  with — ten  thousand  a-y ear  I 
When  she  put  all  these  things  toge* 
ther,  it  almost  looked  like  a  dream ; 
such  good  fortune  could  never  be  in 
store  for  a  poor  simple  girl  like  her- 
self. Yet  there  was  such  a  thing  as 
—love  at  first  sight  I  After  tea  they 
all  walked  down  to  Mr  Horror*s  meet- 
ing-house. It  was  very  crowded ;  and 
it  was  remarked  that  the  eloquent 
young  preacher  had  never  delivered  a 
more  impassioned  sermon  from  that 
pulpit :  it  was  sublime.  Oh  how  bit- 
terly he  denounced  **  worldly-minded- 
ness !  **  What  a  vivid  picture  he  drew 
of  the  flourishing  green  bay-tree  of 
the  wicked,  suddenly  blasted  in  the 
moment  of  its  pride  and  strength; 
while  the  righteous  should  shine  like 
stars  in  the  firmament  for  ever  and 
ever  I  Who  could  not  see  here  sha- 
dowed out  the  characters  of  Titmouse 
and  of  Horror  respectively  ? — who 
could  hesitate  between  the  two  ?  And 
when  at  length,  the  sermon  over,  he 
sate  down  in  his  pulpit,  (the  congre- 
gation also  sitting,  and  singing,)  and 
drew  gracefully  across  his  damp  fore- 
head his  white  pocket-handkerchief, 
which  had  been  given  him  by  Miss 
Tag-rag ;  and  looked  with  an  air  of 
most  interesting  languor  and  exhaus- 
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tion  towards  Mr  Tag-rag's  pew,  where 


sate  Miss  Tag-rag — her  father  the 
wealthiest  man  in  the  congregation^ 
and  she  his  only  child — ^he  felt  a  lively 
and  tender  interest  in  her  welfare.- 
her  spiritual  welfare,  and  resolved  to 
call  the  next  morning;  entertaining 
an  humble  hope  that  his  zealous  la- 
bours had  not  been  in  vain!  Was 
one  fruit  of  them  to  have  been  looked 
for  in  the  benignant  temper  which 
Tag-rag,  to  the  amazement  of  his 
shopmen,  evinced  the  next  morning, 
for  at  least  an  hour  ?  Would  that  the 
like  good  effects  had  been  visible  in 
Mrs  and  Miss  Tag-rag;  but — alas 
that  I  should  have  to  record  it  I — it  was 
so  far  otherwise,  that  they  laid  aside 
their  fancy-fair  work  for  the  whole 
week,  which  they  devoted  to  the  pre* 
paration  of  those  dresses  with  which 
thoy  purposed  the  profanation  of  the 
ensuing  Sunday. 

That  day  at  length  arrived,  and 
precisely  at  six  o'clock  a  genteel  fly 
deposited  the  visitants  from  Satin 
Lodge  at  the  splendid  entrance  to  Ali^ 
bi  House.  There  was  the  big  footman 
— shoulderknot,  red  breeches,  and 
all.  Tag-rag  felt  a  little  nervous; 
Before  they  had  entered  the-  gates, 
the  fond  proud  parents  had  kissed 
their  trembling  daughter,  and  entreat- 
ed her  "  to  keep  her  spirits  up !  *'  The 
exhortation  was  needful ;  for  when 
she  saw  the  sort  of  style  that  awaited 
them,  she  became  not  a  little  agitated. 
When  she  entered  the  hall— ah  I  on  a 
chair  lay  a  glossy  new  hat,  and  a  deli- 
cate ^bony  walking-stick ;  so  he  had 
come — was  then  up  stairs !— Miss  Tag- 
rag  trembled  in  every  limb. 

"  I  don't  know,  my  dear,"  whis;- 
pered  Mrs  Tag-rag  to  her  husband* 
with  a  subdued  sigh,  as  they  followed 
the  splendid  footman  up  stairs, — <'  it 
may  be  all  uncommon  grand ;  but 
somehow  Vm  afraid  we're  doing 
wrong — it's  the  Lord's  Day — see  if 
any  good  comes  of  it." 

"  Tut — hold  your  tongue !  Let's 
have  no  nonsense,"  sternly  whispered 
Mr  Tag-rag  to  his  submissive  wife. 

"  Your  name,  sir  ?"  quoth  the  foot- 
man, in  a  gentlemanly  way, 

«'Mr,  Mrs.  and  Miss  Tag-rag,'' 
replied  Mr  Tag-rag,  after  clearing 
his  throat ;  and  so  they  were  ao- 
nouneed.  Miss  Quirk  coming  forward 
to  receive  the  ladies  with  the  most 
charming  affability.  There  stood 
Titmoose,  in  an  easy  attitude*  witU 
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bis  hands  stuck  into  his  ooat  pockets^ 
and  resting  on  his  hips,  in  a  very 
delicate  and  elegant  fashion.  How 
completely  he  seemed  at  his  ease  ! 

"Oh  Lord!"  thought  Tag. rag, 
<'  that's  the  young  fellow  1  used  to  go 
on  so  to !  *' 

In  due  time  dinner  was  announced ; 
and  who  can  describe  the  rapture  that 
thrilled  through  the  bosoms  of  the 
three  Tag-rags,  when  Mr  Quirk  re- 
quested Mr  Titmouse  to  take  down — 
jliss  Tag.ragll  Her  father  took 
down  Mrs  Alias ;  Mr  Quirk,  Mrs 
Tag-rag ;  and  Gammon,  Miss  Quirk. 
Sbe  redly  might  have  been  proud  of 
her  partner.  Ganunon  was  about 
thirty-eigbt  years  old;  of  average 
height;  with  a  particularly  gentle* 
manly  appearance  and  address,  and 
an  intellectual  and  even  handsome 
countenance,  though  occasionally  it 
wore,  to  a  keen  observer,  a  sinister 
expression.  He  had  a  blue  coat,  a 
plain  white  waistcoat,  not  disfigured 
oy  any  glistening  fiddle-faddle  of 
pins,  chains,  or  quizzing-glasses,  black 
trousers,  and  silk  stockings.  Tbere 
was  at  once  an  appearance  of  neat« 
ness  and  carelessness ;  and  there  was 
such  a  ready  smile — such  a  bland 
ease  aod  self-possession  about  bhn — 
as  communicated  itself  to  those  whom 
be  addressed.  I  hardly  know,  Mr 
Gammon,  why  I  have  thus  noticed  so 
particulariy  your  outward  appear- 
ance s  it  certainly,  on  the  occasion  I 
am  describing,  struck  me  much ;  but 
there  are  such  things  as  whited  walls 
and  painted  sepvlch'ss.  Dinner  went 
off  very  pleasantly,  the  wines  soon 
communicating  a  little  confidence  to 
the  flustered  guests.  Mrs  Tag- rag 
bad  drunk  so  much  champagne — an 
unusual  beverage  for  her — that  almost 
as  soon  as  she  had  returned  to  tbe 
drawiog-room,  she  sate  down  on  the 
■ofa  and  fell  asleep,  leaving  tbe  two 
young  ladies  to  amuse  each  other  as 
best  they  might ;  for  Mrs  Alias  was 
very  deaf,  and  moreover  very  stiff 
and  distant,  and  sate  looking  at  them 
in  silence.  To  return  to  the  dining- 
room  for  a  mommit.  'Twas  quite 
delightful  to  see  the  sort  of  friendship 
that  seemed  to  grow  up  between 
Quirk  and  Tag-rag,  as  their  heads  got 
filled  with  wine:  at  the  same  time 
eaeh  of  them  drawing  closer  and  closer 
to  Titmouse,  who  sate  between  them 
•—volubilky  itself.  They  soon  dropped 
all  disguise— each  plainly  under  tbe 


impression  that  the  other'eould  not,  or 
did  not,  observe  him  ;  and  altogether, 
impelled  by  their  overmastering  mo* 
tives,  they  became  so  barefaced  in 
their  sycophancy— evidently  forget- 
ting that  Gammon  was  present-^that 
be  could  several  times*  with  only  the 
utmost  difficulty,  refrain  from  burst- 
ing  into  laughter  at  the  earnest  devoo 
tion  with  which  these  two  worshippers 
of  the  little  golden  calf  strove  to  attract 
the  attention  of  their  divinity,  and 
recommend  themselves  to  its  favour. 

At  length  the  four  gentlemen  re- 
paired to  the  drawing-room,  whence 
issued  the  sounds  of  music ;  and  on 
entering  they  beheld  the  two  lovely 
performers  seated  at  the  piano,  en- 
gaged upon  a  duet.  The  plump 
flaxen-haired  Miss  Quirk,  in  her  flow- 
ing white  muslin  dress,  her  thick  gold 
chain,  and  massive  bracelets,  formed 
rather  a  strong  contrast  to  her  sallow 
skinny  little  companion,  in  a  span- 
new  slate* coloured  silk  dress,  with 
staring  scarlet  sash ;  her  long  cork- 
screw ringlets  glistening  in  bear's 
rrease :  and  as  for  their  performance. 
Miss  Quirk  played  boldly  and  well 
through  her  part,  a  smile  of  contempt 
now  and  then  beaming  over  her  coun- 
tenance at  tbe  ridiculous  incapacity 
of  her  companion.  As  soon  as  the 
gentlemen  made  their  appearance  fhe 
ladies  ceased,  and  withdrew  from  the 
piano  ;  Miss  Tag-rag,  with  a  sweet 
air  of  simplicity  and  conscious  em- 
barrassment, gliding  towards  the  sofa, 
where  sate  her  mamma  asleep,  but 
whom  she  at  once  awoke.  Mr  Quirk 
exclaimed,  as,  evidently  elevated  with 
wine,  he  slapped  his  daughter  on  her 
fat  back,  **  Ab,  Dora,  my  dove  1  *' 
while  Tag-rag  kissed  his  daughter*s 
cheek,  and  squeezed  her  hand,  and 
then  glanced  with  a  proud  and  de- 
lighted air  at  Titmouse,  who  was 
lolling  at  full  length  upon  the  other 
sofa,  picking  his  teeth.  While  Miss 
Quirk  was  uMiking  tea.  Gammon  gaily 
conversing  with  her,  and  in  an  under 
tone  satirizing  Miss  Tag-rag ;  the 
latter  young  lady  was  gazing,  with  a 
timid  air,  at  the  various  elegant  nick- 
nacks  scattered  upon  tbe  tables  and 
slabs.  One  of  these  consisted  of  a 
pretty  little  box,  about  a  foot  square, 
with  a  glass  lid,  through  which  she 
saw  the  contents ;  and  they  not  a  little 
surprised  her.  Tliey  were  pieces  of 
cord ;  and  on  looking  at  one  of  tbe 
skies  of  tbe  boXf  she  read^  with  a 
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sudden  shudder, — "  With  these  cords 
were  tied  the  hands  of  Arthur  Grizzle^ 
gut,  executed  for  high  treason,  19/A 
November,  18—.  Presented,  as  a 
mark  of  respect,  to  Caleb  Quirk,  Esq,, 
hy  John  Ketch.**  Poor  Miss  Tag-rag 
recoiled  from  the  box  as  if  she  had 
seen  it  filled  with  writhing  adders. 
She  took  an  early  opportunity,  how- 
ever, of  calling  her  father's  attention 
to  it ;  and  he  pronounced  it  a  **  most 
interesting  object,"  and  fetched  Mrs 
Tag-rag  to  see  it.  She  agreed  first 
with  her  daughter,  and  then  with  her 
husband.  Quietly  pushing  her  inves- 
tigations. Miss  Tag-rag  by  and  by 
beheld  a  large  and  splendidly  bound 
volume— in  fact.  Miss  Quirk's  album ; 
and,  after  turning  over  most  of  the 
leaves,  and  glancing  over  the  "  poeti- 
cal effusions'*  and  "  prose  sentiments,** 
which  few  fools  can  abstdn  from  de- 
positing upon  the  embossed  pages, 
when    solicited    by  the  lovely  pro- 

Erietresses  of  such  works,  behold- 
er heart  fluttered— poor  Mbs  Tag- 
rag  almost  dropped  the  magnificent 
volume ;  for  there  was  the  idolized 
name  of  Mr  Titmouse — ^no  doubt  his 
own  handwriting  and  composition. 
She  read  it  over  eagerly  again  and 
again,— 

**  Tittlebat  Titmouse  is  my  name, 
England  is  my  nation  ; 
London  is  my  dwelling  place. 
And  Christ  is  my  salvfttion." 

It  was  very— .very  beautiful — beautiful 
in  its  simplicity !  She  looked  anxious- 
ly  about  for  writing  implements  ; 
but  not  seeing  any,  was  at  length 
obliged  to  trust  to  her  memory ;  on 
which,  indeed,  the  exqubite  composi- 
tion was  already  inscribed  in  indelible 
characters.  Miss  Quirk,  who  was 
watching  her  motions,  guessed  the 
true  cause  of  her  excitement ;  and  a 
smile  of  mingled  scorn  and  pity  for 
her  infatuated  delusion  shone  upon 
her  face :  in  which,  however,  there 
appeared  a  little  anxiety  when  she 
beheld  Titmouse — not,  however,  per- 
ceiving  that  he  did  so  in  consequence 
of  a  motion  from  Gammon,  whose 
eye  governed  his  movements  as  a 
man's  those  of  his  spaniel — walk  up 
to  her,  and  converse  with  a  great 
appearance  of  interest.  At  length  Mr 
Tag-rag's  "  carriage"  was  announced. 
Mr  Quirk  gave  his  arm  to  Mrs  Tag- 
rag,  and  Mr  Titmouse  to  the  daugh- 
ter; who  endeavoured,  as  she  went 


down  the  stairs,  to  direct  melting 
glances  at  her  handsome  and  distin- 
guished companion.  They  evidently 
told,  for  she  could  not  be  mistaken  ; 
he  certainly  once  or  twice  squeezed 
her  arm — and  the  last  fond  words  he 
uttered  to  her  were,  **  Ton  my  souU^ 
it's  early:  devilish  sorry  you're  going  1" 
As  the  Tag-rags  drove  home,  they 
were  all  loud  in  the  praises  of  those 
whom  they  had  just  qmtted,  particular- 
ly of  those  whose  splendid  hospitality 
tney  had  been  enjoying.  With  a  daugh- 
ter, with  whom  Mr  Quirk  must  natu- 
rally have  wished  to  make  so  splendid 
a  match  as  that  with  Titmouse, — but 
who  was  plainly  engaged  to  Mr  Gam- 
mon—how kind  and  disinterested  was 
Mr  Quirk,  in  affording  every  encou- 
ragement  in  liis  power  to  the  passion 
which  Titmouse  had  so  plainly  con» 
ceived  for  Miss  Tag-rag  f  And  was 
there  ever  so  delightful  a  person  as 
Gammon?  How  cordially  he  had 
shaken  the  hands  of  each  of  them  at 
parting!  As  for  Miss  Tag-rag,  she 
almost  felt  that,  if  her  heart  had  not 
been  so  deeply  engaged  to  Titmouse, 
she  could  have  loved  Mr  Gammon  I 

"  I  hope,  Tabby,"  said  Mrs  Tag- 
rag,  ''that  when  you're  Mrs  Titmonse, 
you'll  bring  your  dear  husband  to  hear 
Mr  Horror  ?  You  know,  we  ought  to 
be  grateful  to  the  Lord — for  He  has 
done  it." 

"  La,  ma,  how  can  I  tell?"  quoth 
Miss  Tag-rag,  petulantly.  "  I  must 
go  where  Mr  Titmouse  chooses,  of 
course ;  and  no  doubt  he'll  take  sit^ 
tings  in  one  of  the  West  End  churches : 
you  know,  you  go  where  pa  goes — / 
go  where  Titmouse  goes  I  But  I  wiU 
come  sometimes,  too^f  its  only  to 
show  that  I'm  not  above  it,  you  know. 
La,  what  a  stir  there  will  be  I  The 
three  Miss  Knipps — I  do  so  hope 
they'll  be  there !  I'll  have  your  pew, 
ma,  lined  with  red  velvet ;  it  will 
look  so  genteel." 

"  Pm  not  quite  so  sure.  Tabby, 
though,"  interrupted  her  father^  with 
a  certain  swell  of  manner,  "  that  we 
shall,  after  a  certain  event,  continue  to 
live  in  these  parll.  There's  such  a 
thing  as  retiring  from  business.  Tab- 
by ;  besides,  we  shall  nat*rally  wish  to 
be  near  you." 

"  He's  a  love  of  a  man,  pa,  isn't 
he?"  interrupted  Miss  Tag-rag,  with 
irrepressible  excitement.  Her  father 
folded  her  in  his  arms.  They  could 
hardly  believe  that  they  had  reached 
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Satin  Lodffe.  That  respectable  strnc- 
turet  somen  ow  or  other,  now  looked 
to  the  eyes  of  all  of  them  shrank  into 
most  contemptible  dimensions.  What 
was  it  to  the  spacious  and  splendid 
residence  which  they  had  quitted? 
And  what,  in  all  probability  could  that 
be  to  the  mansion — or  perhaps  seToral 
mansions — to  which  Mr  Titmouse 
would  be  presently  entitled,  and— in 
his  right — some  one  else  ? 

Whilst  the  brilliant  success  of  Tit 
tiebat  Titmouse  was  exciting  so  great 
a  sensation  amongst  the  inmates  of 
Satin  Lod^e  and  Alibi  House,  there 
were  also  certain  quarters  in  the  upper 
regions  of  society,  in  which  it  pro- 
duced a  considerable  commotion,  and 
where  it  was  contemplated  with  feel- 
ings of  intense  interest ;  nor  without 
reason.  For  indeed  to  you,  reflec- 
tive reader,  much  pondering  men  and 
manners,  and  obserring  the  influence 
of  great  wealth,  especially  suddenly 
and  unexpectedly  ac(]uired,  upon  Jl 
classes  of  mankind— it  would  appear 
passing  strange  thftt  so  prodigious  an 
event  as  that  of  an  accession  to  a  for- 
tune of  ten  thousand  aryear,  and  a 
lai^e  accumulation  of  money  besides, 
comd  be  looked  on  with  indifference 
in  those  regions  where  money 

"  U  like  the  air  they  breathe — ^if  they  hare 
it  not,  they  die;" 

in  its  absence,  all  their  '^  honour,  love, 
obedience,  troops  of  friends,"  disap- 
pear like  snow  under  sunshine;  the 
edifice  of  pomp,  luxury,  and  magnifi- 
jcence  that  "  rose  like  an  exhalation,*' 
so  disappears, — 

''  And,  like  an  nmubstantial  pageant  faded, 
Learei  not  a  rack  behind.*' 

Take  away  money,  and  that  which 
raised  its  delicate  and  pampered  pos- 
sessors above  the  common  condition 
of  mankind — that  of  privation  and  in- 
cessant labour,  and  anxiety — into  one 
entirely  artificial,  engendering  total- 
ly new  wants  and  desires,  is  gone,  all 
gone ;  and  its  occupants  suddenly  fall, 
as  it  were,  through  a  highly  rarefied 
atmosphere,  breathless  and  dismayed, 
into  contact  with  the  chilling  exigen- 
cies of  life,  of  which,  till  then,  they 
had  only  heard  and  read,  sometimes 
with  a  kind  of  morbid  sympathy,  as 
we  do  hear  and  read  of  a  foreign 
country,  not  stirring  the  while  from 
our  snng  homes,  by  whose  comfortable 
and  luxurious  firesides  we  read  of  the 
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frightful  palsying  cold  of  the  polar  re- 
gions, and  for  a  moment  sigh  over  the 
condition  of  their  miserable  inhabi- 
tants, as  vividly  pictured  to  us  by  ad- 
venturous travellers. 

If  the  reader  had  reverently  cast  his 
eye  over  the  pages  of  that  glittering 
centre'  of  aristocratic  literature,  and 
inexhaustible  solace  against  the  ennui 
of  a  wet  day — I  mean  DebreWs  Peer* 
age,  his  attention  could  not  have  fail- 
ed to  be  riveted,  amongst  a  galaxy  of 
brilliant  but  minor  stars,  by  the  radi- 
ance of  one  transcendant  constellation. 
Behold  ;  hush  ;  tremble! — *'  Augus- 
tus MoRTiMEa  Plantagenet  Fitz- 
UasE,  EkRh  OF  Deeddlingtok,  Vis- 
count FiTZ-UasE,  AND  Baron  Deb- 
LiNcouRT  ;  Knight  of  the  Golden 
Fleece;  K.G.,  G.C.B.,  D.C.L., 
F.R.S.,  &c.,  &c.,  &c. ;  Lieutenant'* 
General  in  the  army.  Colonel  of  the 
37th  regiment  of  light  dragoons; 
Lord-  Lieutenant  of  — ^shire ;  elder 
brother  of  the  Trinity  House ;  for- 
merly Lord  Steward  of  the  House- 
hold ;  succeeded  his  father  Pebct 
CoNSTANTiNE  Fitz-Urse  Rsfifth  Earl, 
and  twentieth  in  the  Barony,  January 
10th,  1795;  married,  April  1,  1789, 
the  Right  Hon.  Lady  Philippa  £m- 
meline  Blanche  Macspleuchan,  daugh- 
ter of  Archibald,  ninth  DukeofTantal- 
lon,  K.T.,  and  has  issue  an  only  child, 
*'  Cecilia  Philippa  Leopoldina 
PLANtAGBNBT,  bom  Juue  10, 1790. 

"  Town  residence,  Grosvenor 
Square. 

"  Seats,  Gmneaghoolaghan  Castle, 
Galway ;  Tre-ardevoraveor  Manor, 
Cornwall ;  LlmryllwcrwpllgUy  Ab- 
bey, N.  Wales ;  Tullyclacbnach  Pa- 
lace, N.  Britain;  Poppleton  Hall, 
Hertfordshire. 

"  Earldom,  by  patent,  1667 ;  — • 
Barony,  by  writ  of  summons.  Hen. 
II." 

Now,  as  to  the  above  tremendous 
list  of  seats  and  residences,  be  it  ob- 
served that  the  existence  of  two  of 
them,  viz.,  Grosvenor  Square  and 
Poppleton  Hall,  was  tolerably  well  as- 
certained by  the  residence  -of  the  au- 
gust proprietor  of  them,  and  the  ex- 
penditure therein  of  his  princely  re- 
venue of  L.5000  a- year.  The  exisN 
ence  of  the  remaining  ones,  however, 
the  names  of  which  the  diligent  chro- 
nicler has  preserved  with  such  scrupu- 
lous aecuraov,  had  become  somewhat 
problematical  since  the  era  of  the  civil 
wars,  and  the  physical  derangement 
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of  the  suHkce  of  the  earth  in  those 
parts>  which  one  may  conceive  to  have 
taken  place*  consequent  upon  those 
events  ;  those  imposing  feudal  resi- 
dences having  been  originally  erected 
in  positions  so  carefully  selected  with 
a  view  to  their  security  against  ag- 
gression, as  to  have  become  totally 
inaccessible;  and,  indeed,  unknown, 
to  the  present  inglorious  and  degene- 
rate race,  no  longer  animated  by  the 
spirit  of  chivalry  and  adventure. 

[I  have  now  recovered  my  breath, 
hfter  my  bold  flight  into  the  resplen- 
dent regions  of  arbtocracy ;  but  my 
eyes  are  still  dazzled.] 

The  reader  may  by  this  time  have 
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got  an  intimation  that  Titdebat  Tit- 
mouse, in  a  madder  freak  of  fortune 
than  any  which  her  incomprehensible 
ladyship  hath  hitherto  exhibited  in  the 
pages  of  this  history,  is  far  on  his 
way  towards  a  dizzy  pitch  of  great- 
ness,— viz.,  that  he  has  now,  owing  to 
the  verdict  of  the  Yorkshire  jury, 
taken  the  place  of  Mr  Aubrey,  and 
become  heir- expectant  to  the  oldest 
barony  in  the  kingdom — between  it 
and  him  only  one  old  peer,  and  his 
sole  child — an  unmarried  daughter 
intervening.  Behold  the  thiug  de- 
monstrated to  your  very  eye,  in  the 
following  pedigree,  whicn  is  only  our 
former  onef  a  little  extended. 


Gkotfbkt  dk  Drklincouat, 

Somittoned  ai  Baron,  by  tvrit,  12th  Hen.  II, 

From  him  descend, 

Henry  Dreddlington,  sixteenth  Baron  by  writ, 
oreated  Earl  of  Dueddlimoton,  1667. 


Charleii  17  th  Baron 
and  2d  Earl. 

(Geoffrey,  18th  Baron 
and  dd  Earl.) 

(John,  19th  Baron 
and  4th  Earl.) 

(Angustut  Mortimer, 

20th  Baron  and 

5th  Earl.) 

I 


Dreddlington  (of  Yatton) 
younger  brother. 

I 


i 

(Harry  D.) 


(Charles  D.) 


(Lady  Cecilia, 
only  child.) 


(Stephen,  eldest 
brother.) 

(Titmouse  D. 
and  sole  heir.) 

.    i 

(Tittlebat  Titmouse.) 


(Geoffrey  D. 
2d  brother*) 

\_ 

(Aubrey  D.  and 
sole  heir. 

-    1 

(Charles  Aubrey.) 


From  the  ahove,  I  think  it  will 
appear,  that  on  the  death  of  the  fiflh 
earl  and  twentieth  haron,  the  earldom 
would  he  extinct,  and  the  harony 
'Would  descend  upon  the  Lady  Cecilia ; 
jand  that,  in  the  event  of  her  dying 
without  issue  in  the  lifetime  of  her 
father.  Tittlebat  Titmouse  would  he- 
come  Lord  Drelincourt,  (twenty- 
first  in  the  harony ;)  and  in  the  event 
of  her  dying  without  issue,  after  her 
father *8  death,  Tittlebat  Titmouse 


would  become  the  twenty-second  Lord 
Drelincourt  ;  one  or  other  of  which 
two  splendid  positions,  but  for  the 
enterprising  agency  of  Messrs  Quirk, 
Gammon,  and  Snap,  would  have  been 
occupied  by  Charles  Aubrey,  Esq.  ; 
on  considering  which,  one  cannot 
but  remember  a  saying  of  an  an- 
cient poet,  who  seems  to  have  kept  as 
keen  an  eye  upon  the  unaccountable 
frolics  of  the  goddess  Fortune,  as  this 
hbtory  shows  that  I  have.    *Ti8  a 


See  Dr  Babble's  "  Account  of  the  Late  LandsIipSy  and  of  the  Remains  of  Sobterra- 
Caatiee."— Quarto  edition,  pp.  1000^2000. 
t  Ante,  No.  CCXCVL  p.  820. 
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passage  which  any  little  schoolboy 
will  translate  to  his  mother  or  his 
yisters — 

''  Hioc  apicem  rapax 

Fortuna  cum  stridortt  acuto 
SostuUt,  bic  posoisse  gaudet.'*  * 

At  the  time  of  which  I  am  writingr^ 
the  Earl  of  Dreddiington  was  about 
sixty- seven  years  old  ;  and  he  would 
realize  the  idea  of  an  incarnation  of 
the  subliroeat'paiDE.  He  was  of  rather 
a  slight  make,  and,  though  of  a  toler^ 
ably  advanced  age,  stood  as  straight 
as  an  arrow.  His  hair  was  glossy, 
and  white  as  snow  ;  his  features  were 
of  an  aristocratic  cast ;  their  expres- 
sion was  severe  and  haughty ;  and 
there  was  not  the  slightest  trace  of 
intellect  perceptible  in  them.  His 
manner  and  demeanour  were  calm, 
cold,  imperturbable,  inaccessible ; 
wherever  he  went— so  to  speak — he 
radiated  cold.   Poverty  embittered  his 

Spirit,  as  his  lofty  birth  and  ancient 
escent  generated  the  pride  I  have 
spoken  of.  With  what  calm  and 
supreme  self-satisfaction  did  he  look 
down  upon  all  lower  in  the  peerage 
than  himself!  and  as  for  a  newly- 
created  peer,  he  looked  at  him  with 
ine£Pable  disdain.  Amongst  his  few 
equals  he  was  afikble  enough ;  amongst 
his  inferiors  he  exhibited  an  insupport- 
able appearance  of  condescension — 
one  which  excited  a  wise  man's  smile 
of  pity  and  contempt,  and  a  fool's 
anger — both,  however,  equally  naught 
to  the  Earl  of  Dreddiington.  If  any 
one  could  have  ventured  upon  a  post* 
mortem  examination  of  so  august  a 
structure  as  the  Earl's  carcass,  his 
.  heart  would  probably  have  been  found 
to  be  of  the  size  of  a  pea,  and  his  brain 
very  soft  and  flabby ;  both,  however, 
equal  to  the  small  occasions  which, 
from  time  to  time,  called  for  the  exer- 
cise of  their  functions.  The  former 
was  occupied  almost  exclusively  by 
two  feelings — love  of  himself  and  of 
his  daughter,  (because  upon  her  would 
descend  his  barony ;)  the  latter  exhi- 
bited its  powers  (supposing  the  brain 
to  be  the  seat  of  the  mind)  in  master- 
ing the  military  details  requisite  for 
nominal  soldiership ;  the  game  of 
whist ;  the  routine  of  petty  business 
in  the  House  of  Lords ;  and  the  eti- 
quette of  the  court.     One  branch  of 
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useful  knowledge  he  had,  however, 
completely  mastered — that  which  is  so 
ably  condensed  in  Debrett  \  and  he 
became  a  sort  of  oracle  in  such  mat- 
ters. As  for  his  politics,  he  professed 
Whig  principles — and  was,  indeed,  a 
blind  and  bitter  partisan.  In  attend- 
ance to  his  senatorial  duties,  he  prac- 
tised an  exemplarv  punctuality  ;  was 
always  to  be  found  in  the  House  at  ib 
sitting  and  rising ;  and  never  once,  on 
any  occasion,  great  or  small,  voted 
against  his  party.  He  had  never  been 
heard  to  speak  in  a  full  House ;  first, 
because  he  never  could  muster  nerve 
enough  for  the  purpose ;  secondly, 
because  he  never  bad  any  thing  to  say ; 
and  lastly,  lest  he  should  compromise 
his  dignity,  and  destroy  the  prestige 
of  his  position,  by  not  speaking  better 
than  any  one  present.  His  services 
were  not,  however,  entirely  overlook- 
ed ;  for,  on  his  party  coming  into 
office  for  a  few  weeks,  (they  knew  it 
could  be  for  no  longer  a  time,)  they 
made  him  Lord  Steward  of  the  House, 
hold;  which  was  thenceforward  an 
epoch  to  which  he  referred  every  event 
of  his  life,  great  and  small.  The  great 
object  of  his  ambition,  ever  since  be 
had  been  of  an  age  to  form  large  and 
comprehensive  views  of  action  and  con- 
duct, and  conceive  superior  designs^ 
and  achieve  dbtinction  amongst  man- 
kind— was,  to  obtain  a  step  in  the  peer- 
age ;  for  considering  the  antiquity  of 
his  family,  and  his  ample,  nay  super-, 
Jluous  pecuniary  means — so  much  more 
than  adequate  to  support  his  present 
double  dignity  of  earl  and  baron- 
he  thought  it  l^ut  a  reasonable  return 
for  his  eminent  political  services  to 
obtain  the  step  which  he  coveted. 
But  his  anxiety  on  this  point  had  been 
recently  increased  a  thousand-fold  by 
one  circumstance.  A  gentleman  who 
held  an  honourable  and  lucrative  offi- 
cial situation  in  the  House,  and  who 
never  had  treated  the  Earl  of  Dred- 
diington with  that  profound  obse- 
quiousness which  the  Earl  conceived 
to  be  his  due — but,  on  the  contrary, 
had  presumed  to  consider  himself  a 
man  and  an  Englishman  equally  with 
the  Earl— had,  a  short  time  before, 
succeeded  in  establishing  his  title  to  an 
earldom  that  had  long  been  dormant, 
and  was  of  creation  earlier  than  that 
of  Dreddiington.     The  Eari  of  Dred- 
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dlington  took  this  untoward  circum- 
stance so  much  to  heart,  that  for  some 
months  afterwards  he  appeared  to  be 
in  a  decline ;  always  experiencing  a 
dreadful  inward  spasm  whenever  the 
Earl  of  Fitzwarren  made  his  appear- 
ance in  the  House.  For  this  lament- 
able state  of  things  there  was  plainly 
but  one  remedy — a  Marquisate— at 
which  the  earl  gazed  with  all  the  in- 
tense desire  of  an  old  and  feeble  ape 
at  a  cocoa-nut,  just  above  his  reacb» 
and  which  he  beholds  at  length  grasp- 
ed  and  carried  off  by  some  nimbler 
and  younger  rival.  Amongst  all  the 
weighty  cares  and  anxieties  of  this 
life,  I  must  do  the  Earl  of  Dreddling- 
ton  the  justice  to  say,  that  he  did  not 
neglect  the  concerns  of  hereafter — the 
solemn  realities — that  future  revealed 
to  us  in  the  Scriptures.  To  his  en- 
lightened and  comprehensive  view  of 
the  state  of  things  around  him,  it  was 
evident  that  the  Author  of  the  world 
had  decreed  the  existence  of  regular 
gradations  of  society. 

The  following  lines,  quoted  one 
night  in  the  House  by  the  leader  of 
his  party,  had  infinitely  delighted  the 
earl — 

"  Oh,  where  digrik  is  shaken. 
Which  ia  the  ladder  to  all  high  designi, 
The  enterprise  is  sick ! 
Take  but  degrvx   away, — nntune  that 

string, 
And,  hark!   what  discord  follows!  each 

thing  meets. 
In  mere  appugnancy ! "  * 

When  the  earl  discovered  that  this 
was  the  production  of  Shakspeare,  he 
conceived  a^reat  respect  for  him,  and 
purchased  a  copy  of  hb  works,  and 
had  them  splendidly  bound ;  never  to 
be  opened,  nowever,  except  at  that  one 
place  where  the  famous  passage  in 
question  was  to  be  found.  Since« 
thought  the  earl,  such  is  clearly  the 
order  of  Providence  in  this  world,  why 
should  it  not  be  so  in  the  next  ?  He 
felt  certain  that  then  there  would  be 
found  corresponding  differences  and  de- 
grees, in  analogy  to  tho  differences  and 
degrees  existing  upon  earth ;  and  with 
this  view  had  read  and  endeavoured  to 
comprehend  a  very  dry  but  learned 
book — Butler*s  Analogy,  lent  him 
by  his  brother,  a  bishop.  This  con- 
solatory conclusion  of  the  earFs  was 
greatly  strengthened  by  a  passage  of 
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scripture,  from  which  he  had  once 
heard  his  brother  preach — "/»  my  Fa- 
thers  house  are  mkvy  mansions  ;  if  it 
had  not  been  so,  1  would  have  told  you.** 
On  grounds  such  as  these,  after  much 
conversation  with  several  old  brother 
peers  of  his  own  rank,  he  and  they— 
those  wise  and  good  men — came  to  the 
conclusion  that  there  was  no  real 
gpround  for  apprehending  so  grievous 
a  misfortune  as  the  huddling  toge- 
ther herjBafter  of  the  great  and  small 
into  one  miscellaneous  and  ill-as- 
sorted assemblage;  but  that  tho  rules 
of  precedence,  in  all  their  strictness^ 
as  being  founded  in  the  nature  of 
tfiings,  would  meet  with  an  exact  ob- 
servance, so  that  every  one  should  be 
ultimately  and  etemsJly  happy  in  the 
company  of  hb  equals.  The  Earl  of 
Dreddlington  would  have,  in  fact,  as 
soon  supposed,  with  the  deluded  In- 
dian, that  in  hb  voyage  to  the  next 
world—  - 

**  His  faithrul  dog  should  bear  him  com* 
ptny;" 

as  that  his  lordship  should  be  doomed 
to  participate  the  same  regions  of 
heaven  with  any  of  his  domestics: 
unless,  indeed,  by  some,  in  his  view, 
not  improbable  dispensation,  it  should 
form  an  ingredient  in  their  cup  of 
happiness  in  the  next  world,  there  to 
perform  those  offices — or  analogous 
ones — for  their  old  masters,  which 
they  had  performed  upon  earth.  As 
the  Earl  grew  older,  these  just,  and 
rational,  and  Scriptural  views,  became 
clearer,  and  his  faith  firmer.  Indeed, 
it  might  be  said  that  ho  was  in  a 
manner  ripening  for  immortality — for 
which  his  noble  and  lofty  nature,  he 
felt,  was  fitter,  and  more  likely  to  be* 
in  its  element,  than  it  could  possibly  be 
in  thb  dull,  degraded,  and  confused 
world.  He  knew  that  there  his  suf- 
ferings in  this  inferior  stage  of  exist- 
ence would  be  richly  recompensed ; 
for  sufferings  indeed  he  had,  though 
secret,  arising  from  the  scanty  means 
which  had  been  allotted  to  him  for  the 
purpose  of  maintaining  the  exalted 
rank  to  which  it  had  pleased  God  to  call 
him.  The  long  series  of  exqubite  mor- 
tifications and  pinching  privations 
arising  from  this  inadequacy  of  means, 
had,  however,  the  Earl  doubted  not, 
been  designed  by   Providence  as  a 
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trial  of  his  constancy,  and  from  which 
he  wonld,  in  due  time^  issue  like  thrice- 
refined  gold.  Then  also  vould  doubt- 
less be  remembered  in  his  favour  the 
innumerable  instances  of  bis  conde« 
scension  in  mingling  in  the  most  open 
manner  with  those  who  were  unques- 
tionably his  inferiors,  sacrificing  his 
own  feelings  of  lofty  and  fastidious 
ezclusiveness,  and  endeavouring  to 
advance  the  interests,  and,  as  far  as 
influence  and  example  went,  polish 
and  refine  the  manners  of  the  lower 
orders  of  society.  Such  is  an  outline 
.—alas,  how  faint  and  imperfect  I — of 
this  great  and  good  man,  the  Earl  of 
Dreddlington.  As  for  his  domestic 
and  family  circumstances,  he  had  been 
a  widower  for  some  fifteen  years,  his 
Countess  having  brought  him  but  one 
child.  Lady  Cecilia  Philippa  Leo- 
poldina  Plantagenet,  who  was,  in 
almost  all  respects,  the  counterpart  of 
her  illustrious  father.  She  resembled 
him  not  a  little  in  feature,  only  that 
she  partook  of  the  plainness  of  her 
mother.  Her  complexion  was  deli- 
cately fair;  but  her  features  had  no 
other  expression  than  that  of  a  lan- 
guid hauteur.  Her  upper  eyelids 
drooped  as  if  she  could  hardly  keep 
them  open  5  .the  upper  jaw  projected 
considerably  over  the  under  one ;  and 
her  front  teeth  were  prominent  and 
exposed.  She  seemed  to  take  but 
little  interest  in  any  thing  on  earth, 
so  frigid  was  she,  and  inanimate.  In 
person,  she  was  of  average  height,  of 
slender  and  well-proportioned  figure, 
and  an  erect  and  graceful  carriage, 
only  that  she  had  a  habit  of  throwing 
her  head  a  little  backward,  that  gave 
her  a  singularly  disdainful  appear- 
ance. She  had  reached  her  twenty- 
seventh  year  without  having  had  an 
eligible  offer  of  marriage,  though  she 
would  be  the  possessor  of  a  barony  in 
her  own  right,  and  L.5000  a-year ; 
a  circumstance  which,  it  may  be  be- 
lieved, not  a  little  embittered  her.  She 
inherited  her  father's  pride  in  all  its 

Elenitude.  You  should  have  seen  the 
aughty  couple  sitting  silently  side  by 
^de  in  the  old-fashioned  yellow  family 
carriage, '  as  they  drove  round  the 
crowded  park,  returning  the  salutations 
of  those  they  met  in  the  slightest  man« 
ner  possible.  A  glimpse  of  them  at 
such  a  moment,  would  have  given  you 
a£ar  more  j  ust  and  lively  notion  of  their 
real  character,  than  the  most  anxious 
and  laboured  description  of  mine. 

NO.  CCXCVIII.  VOL.  XLVIir. 


Ever  since  the  first  Earl  of  Dred- 
dlington had,  through  a  bitter  pique 
conceived  against  his  eldest  son,  the 
second  earl,  diverted  the  principle 
family  revenues  to  the  younger 
branch,  leaving  the  title  to  be  sup- 

Eorted  by  only  L.5000  a-year,  there 
ad  been  a  complete  estrangement 
between  the  elder  and  the  younger— 
the  Utled  and  the  monied — branches 
of  the  family.  On  Mr  Aubrey's  at- 
taining his  minority,  however,  the 
present  earl  sanctioned  overtures  be« 
ing  made  towards  a  reconciliation, 
being  of  opinion  that  Mr  Aubrey  and 
Lady  Cecilia  might,  by  intermarriage, 
effect  a  happy  re- union  of  family  inte- 
rests; an  object,  this,  that  had  long 
lain  nearer  his  heart  than  any  other 
upon  earth,  tUl,  in  fact,  it  became  a 
kind  of  passion.  Actuated  by  such 
considerations,  he  had  done  more  to 
conciliate  Mr  Aubrey  than  he  had 
ever  done  towards  any  one  on  earth. 
It  was,  however,  in  vain.  Mr  Au- 
brey's first  delinquency  was,  an  un- 
qualified and  enthusiastic  adoption  of 
Tory  principles.  Now,  all  the  Dred- 
dlingtons,  from  time  whereof  the  me- 
mory of  man  runneth  not  to  the 
contrary,  had  been  firm  unflinching 
Tories,  till  the  father  of  the  present 
earl  quietly  walked  over  one  day  to 
the  other  side  of  the  House  of  Lords, 
completely  fascinated  by  a  bit  of  rib- 
and which  the  minister  held  up  before 
him :  and  before  he  had  sat  in  that 
wonder-working  region,  the  ministe- 
rial side  of  the  House,  twenty-four 
hours,  he  discovered  that  the  true  sig- 
nification of  Tory,  was  bigoi-^&nd  of 
Whig,  patriot :  and  he  stuck  to  that 
version  till  it  transformed  him  into  a 
gold  stick,  in  which  capacity  he  died, 
having  repeatedly  and  solemnly  im- 
pressed upon  his  son  the  necessity  and 
advantage  of  taking  the  same  view  of 
public  affairs,  with  a  view  to  arrive  at 
similar  results.  And  in  the  way  in 
which  he  had  been  trained  up,  most 
religiously  had  gone  the  earl ;  and  see 
the  result :  he,  also,  attained  to  emi- 
nent and  responsible  office — to  wit, 
that  of  Lord  Steward  of  the  House- 
hold. Now,  things  standing  thus— - 
how  could  the  earl  so  compromise 
his  principles,  and  indirectly  injure 
his  party,  by  suffering  his  daughter  to 
marry  a  Tory?  Great  grief  and 
vexation  of  spirit  did  this  matter, 
therefore,  occasion  to  that  excellent 
nobleman.     But,  secondly,  Aubrey 
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not  only  daoUned  to  marry  bis  coubu)> 
but  oleaobed  hii  refusali  an4  sealed 
bif  final  eyolusioo  from  the  dawning 
good  opinion  and  affeetioni  of  the  earli 
by  marrying  some  one  else— 'Miss  St 
Clair.  Tbencefor(b  there  was  a  great 
gulf  between  the  «arl  of  Preddlington 
and  tho  Aubreyi,  Whenever  they 
b^poned  to  meet^  the  earl  greeted 
bim  with  an  elaborate  bow>  and  a  pe- 
trifying vmile  I  but  foe  tbe  last  seven 
yearly  not  one  syllable  bad  passed 
between  them*  As  for  Mr  Aubreyi 
b9  bad  never  been  otherwise  than 
amused  at  the  eccentric  airs  of  his 
magnificent  kiniman.  Now>  was  it 
not  a  bard  thing  for  the  earl  to  bear 
-^namely*  the  prospeet  there  was  that 
bis  barony  and  estates  mignt  devolve 
upon  this  same  Aubreyi  or  bis  issue? 
for  liady  Ceoiliaj  aUs  I  enjoyed  but 
preoarious  healths  and  her  chances  of 
marrying  seemed  daily  diminlshiog. 
Tbia  was  a  thorn  in  the  poor  earl  s 
flesh ;  a  source  of  constant  worrjf  to 
bimi  sleeping  and  waking :  and  proud 
u  be  was,  and  with  such  good  reason^ 
be  would  have  gone  down  on  his 
knees  and  prayed  to  heaven  to  avert 
so  direful  a  calamity*-to  see  bis 
daughter  married. 

Such  being  the  relative  position  of 
Mr  Aubrey  and  the  Earl  of  Dred- 
dlington  at  the  time  when  this  history 
opens,  it  is  easy  for  the  reader  to 
imagine  the  lively  interest  with  which 
the  earl  first  beard  of  the  tidings  that 
a  stranger  bad  set  up  a  title  to  the 
whole  of  the  Yatton  estates ;  and  the 
silent  but  profound  anxiety  with  which 
be  continued  to  regard  the  progress  of 
the  affulr.  He  obtaineds  from  time  to 
time*  by  means  of  confidential  enqui« 
ries  instituted  by  bis  8olicitor>  a  general 
notion  of  the  nature  of  the  new  claim- 
ant*s  pretensions ;  but*  with  a  duo  de- 
gree of  delicacy  towards  his  unfortu- 
nate kinsmani  be  studiously  concealed 
the  interest  h»  lelt  In  so  important  a 
family  question  as  the  succession  to 
tbe  Yatton  property.  The  earl  and 
bis  daughter  were  exceedingly  anxious 
to  iee  the  elaimant ;  and  when  be  heard 
that  thai  claimant  was  a  gentleman  of 
<'  decided  Whig  principles  *' — th^  earl 
was  ¥01^  near  setting  it  down  as  a  sort 
of  special  intMfcrence  of  Providence 
in  bis  Cavour ;  and  one  that>  in  the 
natural  order  of  things^  would  lead  to 
the  aMomplisbment  of  Uie  other  wi^Ms 
oftb«MrL    WbQ  knew  but  tbati  boi- 
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fore  a  twelvemonth  had  passed  over> 
the  two  branches  of  the  family  might 
not  be  in  a  fair  way  of  being  re-united 
— and  tbus>  amongst  other  incidents^ 
invest  the  earl  with  tbe  virtual  patron- 
age of  the  borougb  of  Yatton^  and,  in 
the  event  of  their  return  to  power, 
strengthen  his  claim  upon  his  party 
for  hb  long-coveted  marouisate  ?  Ur- 
gent business  had  carriea  him  to  the 
continent  a  few  days  before  the  trial 
of  the  ejectment  at  York ;  and  he  did 
not  return  till  a  day  or  two^  after  the 
Court  of  King's  bench  had  solemnly 
declared  the  validity  of  the  plaintiff^ 
title  to  the  Yatton  property^  and  con- 
sequently established  his  nght  of  sue* 
cession  to  the  barony  of  Drelincourt. 
Of  this  event  a  lengthened  account 
was  given  in  one  of  the  Yorkshire 
papers  which  fell  under  the  earPs  eye 
the  day  aAer  his  arrival  from  abroad; 
and  to  the  report  of  the  decision  of 
the  question  of  law,  was  appended  the 
following  paragraph  :— 

'*  In  consequence  of  the  above  de- 
cision, Mr  Aubrey,  we  are  able  to 
state  on  the  best  authority,  has  given 
formal  notice  of  his  intention  to  sur- 
render the  entire  of  the  Yatton  pro- 
perty without  further  litigation ;  thus 
makmg  the  promptest  amends  in  his 
power  to  those  whom  he  has — we  can- 
not doubt  unwittingly — injured.  He 
has  also  accepted  the  Chiltern  Hun- 
dreds, and  has  consequently  retired 
from  Parliament;  so  that  tho  borougb 
of  Yatton  is  now  vacant.  Wc  sin- 
cerely hope  that  the  new  proprietor  of 
Yatton  will  either  himself  sit  for  tho 
borougbf  and  announce  immediately 
bis  intention  of  doing  so,  or  give  his 
prompt  and  decisive  support  to  some 
gentleman  of  decided  Whig  prin- 
ciples. We  say  prompi-^for  the  ene- 
my is  vigilant  and  crafty.  Men  of 
Yatton  I  To  the  rescue  I  !  I— Mr  Tit- 
mouse is  now,  we  believe,  in  London* 
This  fortunate  gentleman  is  not  only 
now  in  possession  of  the  fine  property 
at  Yatton,  with  an  unincumbered  rent- 
roll  of  from  twelve  to  fifteen  thousand 
a-year,  and  a  vast  accumulation  of 
rents  to  be  handed  over  by  the  late 
possessor,  but  is  now  next  but  one  in 
succession  to  the  earldom  of  Drod- 
dlington  and  barony  of  Drelincourt, 
with  tbe  large  family  estates  annexed 
thereto.  We  believe  this  is  the  old- 
est barony  in  tho  kingdom.  It  must 
be  a  iourco  of  groat  graUSoatioa  to 
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the  present  earl  to  know  that  his  pro- 
bable successor  professes  the  same 
liberal  and  enlightened  political  opin- 
ions,  of  which  lus  lordship  has,  during 
his  long  and  distinguished  politicsd 
life,  been  so  able  and  consistent  a  sup- 
porter." 

The  Earl  of  Dreddlington  was 
slightly  flustered  on  reading  the  above 
paragraph.  He  perused  it  several 
times  with  increasing  satisfaction. 
The  time  had  at  length  arrived  for 
him  to  take  decisive  steps  ;  nay,  duty 
to  his  newly- discovered  kinsman  re« 
quired  it. 

Messrs  Titmouse  and  Gammon  were 
walking  arm-in* arm  down  Oxford 
Street,  on  their  return  from  some  livery- 
stables,  where  they  had  been  looking  at 
a  horse  which  Titmouse  was  thinking 
of  purchasing,  when  an  incident  occur- 
red which  ruffled  him  not  a  little.  He 
had  been  recognised  and  publicly  ac- 
costed by  a  vulgar  fellow,  with  a  yard- 
measure  in  his  hand,  and  a  large  par- 
cel of  drapery  under  his  arm — in  fact, 
by  our  old  friend  Mr  Huckaback. 
In  vain  did  Mr  Titmouse  affect,  for 
some  time,  not  to  see  his  old  acquaint- 
ance, and  to  be  earnestly  engaged  in 
conversation  with  Mr  Gammon. 

"All,  Titty  I— Titmouse  I  Well, 
Mister  Titmouse— how  are  you? — 
Devilish  long  time  since  we  met!" 
Titmouse  directed  a  look  at  him  that 
he  wbhed  could  have  blighted  him, 
and  quickened  his  pace  without  taking 
any  mther  notice  of  the  presumptuous 
intruder.  Huckaback*s  blood  was  up, 
however, — roused  by  this  ungrateful 
and  insolent  treatment  from  one  who 
had  been  under  such  great  obligations 
to  him ;  and  quickening  his  pace,  aIso> 
he  kept  alongside  with  Titmouse. 

<*  Ah,"  continued  Huckaback,  "why 
do  you  cut  me  in  this  way.  Titty? 
You  areiCt  ashamed  of  me,  surely  ? 
Many*8  the  time  you've  tramped  up 
and  down  Oxford  Street  with  your 
bundle  and  yard-measure  " 

"  Fellow  I "  at  length  exclaimed 
Titmouse  indignantly,  "  Ton  n)y  life 
111  give  ybu  in  charge  if  you  go  on 
sol  Be  off,  you  low  fellow l"  **Dem 
vulgar  brute  I*'  he  subjoined  in  a  lower 
tone,  bursting  into  perspiration,  for 
ha  had  not  forgotten  the  insolent  per- 
tinacity of  Huckaback's  disposition. 

"  My  eyea  I  Give  me  in  charge  ? 
Come,  I  Hke  that,  rather — Yon  vaga- 
bond 1    Pay  mo  what  you  owe  me  I 


You're  a  swindler  I  You  owe  me  fifty 
pounds,  you  do  I  You  sent  a  man  to 
rob  me  I " 

"  Will  any  one  get  a  constable?** 
en(jmred  Titmouse,  who  had  grown  ai 
white  as  death.  The  little  crowd  that 
was  collecting  round  them  began  to 
suspect,  from  Titmouse's  agitated  ap- 
pearance, that  there  must  be  somo 
foundation  for  the  charges  made  against 
him. 

"  Oh,  go,  get  a  constable  I  Nothing 
I  should  like  better  I  Ah,  yerj  fine 
gentleman — what's  the  timo  of  day» 
when  chaps  like  you  aro  wound  up  so 
high?" 

Gammon's  interference  was  in  vain. 
Huckaback  got  more  abusive  and 
noisy ;  no  constable  was  at  hand ;  8q» 
to  escape  the  intolerable  intermptioo 
and  nuisance,  he  beckoned  a  coach  off 
the  stand,  which  was  dose  by ;  and^ 
Titmouse  and  he  stepping  into  it,  they 
were  soon  out  of  sight  and  hearing  of 
Mr  Huckaback.  Having  taken  a 
shillmg  drive,  they  alighted^  and  walk- 
ed towards  Covent  Garden.  As  they 
approached  the  hotel«  they  observed 
a  yellow  chariot,  at  once  degant  and 
somewhat  oldofashioned,  rolling  awajr 
from  the  door. 

"  I  wonder  who  that  is,"  said  Gam- 
mon ;  **  it's  an  earl's  coronet  on  the 
panel ;  and  an  old  gentleman  was  sit- 
ting*low  down  in  the  comer"—— 

**  Ah — ^it's  no  doubt  a  fine  thing  to 
be  a  lord«  and  all  that — ^but  Til  answer 
for  it,  some  of  'em's  as  poor  as  a  church 
mouse/'  replied  Titmouse  as  they  en- 
tered the  hotel.  At  that  moment  the 
waiter,  with  a  most  profound  bow^  pre- 
sented him  with  a  letter  and  a  card, 
which  had  only  the  moment  before 
been  left  for  him.     The  eard  was 

The  Earl  of  Deeddlington's^ 

and  there  was  written  on  it,' in*  pel- 
cil,  in  rather  a  feeble  and  hurried  cha- 
racter—" For  Mr  Titmouse." 

<«  My  stars,  Mr  Gammon!"  ox- 
claimed  Titmouse  excitedly,  address* 
ing  Mr  Gammon,  who  lilso  seemed 
greatly  interested  by  the  oecurrenee. 
They  both  repaired  to  a  vacant  table 
at  the  extremity  of  the  room ;  and  Tit- 
mouse, with  not  a  little  trepidation, 
hastily  breaking  a  large  seal  which 
contained  the  earPs  family  arms, 
with  their  crowded  quwrterings  aad 
grim  supporters— better  appreoiMod 
by  Gammon,  howofer^  thfli  by  TAU 
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mouse— opened  the  ample  envelope, 
and,  unfolding  its  thick  gilt-edged 
enclosure,  read  as  follows : — 

**  The  Earl  of  Dreddlington  has  the 
honour  of  waiting  upon  Mr  Titmouse, 
in  whom  he  is  very  happv  to  have,  so 
unexpectedly,  discovered  so  near  a 
kinsman.  On  the  event  which  has 
hrought  this  to  pass,  the  Earl  con« 
gratulates  himself  not  less  than  Mr 
Titmouse,  and  hopes  for  the  earliest 
opportunity  of  a  personal  introduc- 
tion. 

**  The  Earl  leaves  town  to-day,  and 
will  not  return  till  Monday  next,  on 
which  day  he  hegs  the  favour  of  Mr 
Titmouse's  company  to  dinner.  He 
may  depend  upon  its  heing  strictly  a 
family  re- union;  the  only  person  pre- 
sent,  besides  Mr  Titmouse  and  the 
Earl,  being  the  Lady  Cecilia. 

"  Grosvenor  Square, 

"  Thursday. 

"  Tittlebat  Titmouse,  Esq.&c.  &c." 

As  soon  as  Titmouse  had  read  the 
above,  still  holding  it  in  his  hand,  he 
gazed  at  Gammon  with  mute  appre- 
hension and  delight.  Of  the  exist* 
ence,  indeed,  of  the  magnificent  per- 
sonage who  had  just  introduced  him- 
self. Titmouse,  had  certainly  heard, 
from  time  to  time,  since  the  com- 
mencement of  the  proceedings  which 
had  just  been  so  successfully  termina- 
ted. He  had  seen  it,  to  be  sure ;  but, 
as  a  sort  of  remote  splendour,  like 
that  of  a  fixed  star  which  gleamed 
brightly,  but  at  too  vast  a  distance  to 
have  any  sensible  influence,  or  even 
to  arrest  his  attention.  After  a  little 
while.  Titmouse  began  to  chatter  very 
volubly  ;  but  Gammon,  after  reading 
over  the  note  once  or  twice,  seemed 
not  much  inclined  for  conversation ; 
and,  had  Titmouse  been  accustomed 
to  observation,  he  might  have  gathered, 
from  the  eye  and  brow  of  Gammon, 
that  that  gentleman's  mind  was  very 
deeply  occupied  by  some  matter  or 
other,  probably  suggested  by  the 
incident  which  had  just  taken  place. 
Titmouse,  by  and  by,  called  for  pens, 
ink,  and  paper, — **  the  very  best  gilt- 
edged  paper,  mind,*' —  and  prepared 
to  reply  to  Lord  Dreddlington's  note. 
Gammon,  however,  who  knew  the 
peculiarities  of  his  friend's  style  of 
correspondence,  suggested  that  he 
should  draw  up,  and  Titmouse  copy 
the  following  note.  This  was  pre- 
sently   done;    but   when    Gammon 


observed  how  thickly  studded  it  was 
with  capital  letters,  the  numerous 
flourishes  with  which  it  was  garnished, 
and  its  more  than  questionable  ortho- 
graphy, he  prevailed  on  Titmouse, 
after  some  little  difiSculty,  to  allow 
him  to  transcribe  the  note  which  was 
to  be  sent  to  Lord  Dreddlington. 
Here  it  is. 

**  Mr  Titmouse  begs  to  present  his 
compliments  to  the  Earl  of  Dreddling- 
ton, and  to  express  the  high  sense  he 
entertains  of  the  kind  consideration 
evinced  by  his  Lordship  in  his  call 
and  note  of  to-day. 

'<  One  of  the  most  gratifying  cir- 
cumstances connected  with  Mr  Tit- 
mouse's recent  success,  is  the  dis^ 
tinguished  alliance  which  his  lordship 
has  been  so  prompt  and  courteous  in 
recognising.  Mr  Titmouse  will  feel 
the  greatest  pleasure  in  availing  him- 
self of  the  Earl  of  Dreddlington's 
invitation  to  dinner  for  Monday  next. 

«*  Cabbage-Stalk  Hotel, 
*'  Thursday. 
««  The  Right  Honble.  the  Earl  of 
Dreddlington,  &c.  &c. 

*'  Have  you  a  *  Peerage'  here, 
waiter?"  inquired  Gammon,  as  the 
waiter  brought  him  a  lighted  taper. 
Debrctt  was  shortly  Iwd  before  him ; 
and,  turning  to  the  name  of  Dreddling- 
ton, he  read  over  what  has  been  al- 
ready laid  before  the  reader.  **  Humph 
—  'Lady  Cecilia* — here  she  is — his 
daughter — I  thought  as  much,  — I 
see  ! "  This  was  what  passed  through 
his  mind,  as — having  left  Titmouse, 
who  set  off  to  deposit  a  card  and  the 
above  *'  Answer"  at  Lord  Dreddling- 
ton's— he  made  his  way  towards  the 
delectable  regions  in  which  their  office 
was  situated— Saffron  Hill.— " 'Tis 
curious — amusing — interesting,  to  ob- 
serve his  progress" —  continued  Gam- 
mon, to  himself— 

*'  Tag-rag — and  his  daughter, 
*'  Qe/irA— and  his  daughter, 
*'  2'he  Earl  of  Dreddlington — and  his 
daughter.  How  many  more  ?  Happy  ! 
happy  1  happy  Titmouse  l^' 

The  sun  that  was  rising  upon  TiU 
mouse  was  setting  upon  the  Aubreys. 
Dear,  delightful — now  too  dear,  now 
too  delightful— Yatton  I  the  shades  of 
evening  are  descending  upon  thee,  and 
thy  virtuous  but  afflicted  occupants, 
who,  early  on*  the  morrow,  quit  thee 
for  ever.  Approach  silently  yon 
conservatory.     Dehold  m  the  midst  of 
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it  the  dark  slight  figure  of  a  lad j,  so- 
litarjy  motionless,  in  melancholy  atti- 
tude— her  hands  clasped  before  her ; 
it  is  Miss  Aubrey.  Her  face  is  beau- 
tifuU  but  grief  is  in  her  eye ;  and  her 
bosom  heaves  with  sighs,  which,  gen- 
tle as  they  are,  are  yet  tlie  only  sounds 
audible.  Yes,  that  is  the  sweet  and 
once  joyous  Kate  Aubrey  I 

'Twas  she,  indeed;  and  this  was 
her  last  visit  to  her  conservatory. 
Many  rare,  delicate,  and  beautiful 
flowers  were  there  ;  the  air  was  laden 
with  the  frag^rant  odours  which  they 
exhaled,  as  it  were  in  sighs,  on  ac- 
count of  the  dreaded  departure  of  their 
lovely  mistress.  At  length  she  stooped 
down,  and  in  stooping,  a  tear  fell  right 
upon  the  small  sprig  of  geranium 
which  she  gently  detached  from  its 
stem,  'and  placed  in  her  bosom. 
"  Sweet  flowers,"  thought  she,  "  who 
will  tend  you  as  I  have  tended  you, 
when  I  am  gone  ?  Why  do  you  look 
now  more  beautiful  than  ever  you  did 
before  ?  "  Her  eye  fell  upon  the  spot 
on  which,  till  the  day  before,  had 
stood  her  aviary.  Poor  Kate  had  sent 
it,  as  a  present,  to  Lady  De  la  Zouch, 
audit  was  then  at  Fotheringham  Castle. 
What  a  flutter  there  used  to  be  among 
the  beautiful  little  creatures  when  they 
perceived  Kate's  approach !  Sho 
turned  her  head  away.  She  felt  op- 
pressed, and  attributed  it  to  the  close- 
ness of  the  conservatory — the  strength 
of  the  odours  given  out  by  the  numer- 
ous flowers ;  but  it  was  sorrow  that 
oppressed  her  ;  and  she  was  in  a  state 
at  once  of  mental  excitement  and  phy- 
sical  exhaustion.  The  last  few  weeks 
had  been  an  interval  of  exqiusite  suf- 
fering. She  could  not  be  happy  alone, 
and  yet  could  not  bear  the  company  of 
her  brother  and  her  sister-in-law,  nor 
that  of  their  innocent  children.  Quit- 
ting the  conservatory  with  a  look  of 
lingering  fondness,  she  passed  along 
into  the  house  with  a  hurried  step,  and 
escaped,  unobserved,  to  her  chamber 
—the  very  chamber  in  which  the 
reader  obtained  his  first  glimpse  of 
her;  and  in  which,  now  entering  it 
silently  and  suddenly,  the  door  being 
only  closed,  not  shut,  she  observed  her 
faithful  little  maid  Harriet,  sitting  in 
tears  before  a  melancholy  h^ap  of 
packages  prepared  for  travelling  on 
the  morrow.  She  rose  as  Miss  Au- 
brey entered,  and  presently  exclaimed 
passionately,  bursting  afresh  into 
tears*    '*  Wa'aiui  I  c<inV  lejiyo  yoi^^ 


indeed  I  ^an't !  I  know  all  your  ways  ; 
I  won*t  go  to  any  one  else  I  I  shall 
hate  service  \  and  1  know  they'll  hate 
me  too ;  for  I  shall  cry  myself  to 
death!" 

"  Come,  come,  Harriet,  this  is  very 
foolish ;  nay,  it  is  unkind  to  distress 
me  in  this  manner  at  the  last  mo- 
ment." 

**  Oh,  ma'am,  if  you  did  but  know 
how  I  love  you  I  How  I'd  go  on  my 
knees  to  serve  you  all  the  rest  of  the 
days  of  my  life." 

*'  Don*t  talk  in  that  way,  Harriet ; 
that's  a  good  girl,"  said  Miss  Aubrey 
rather  faintly,  and,  sinking  into  the 
chair,  she  buried  her  face  in  her  hand- 
kerchief ;  '*  you  know  I've  had  a  great 
deal  to  go  through,  Harriet,  and  am  , 
in  very  poor  spirits." 

''  1  know  it,  ma'am,  I  do;  and 
that's  why  I  can't  hear  to  leave  you !  " 
She  sunk  on  her  knees  beside  Miss 
Aubrey.  "  Oh,  Ma'am,  if  you  would 
but  let  me  stay  with  you  I  I've  been 
trying,  ever  since  you  first  told  me,  to 
make  up  my  mind  to  part  with  you ; 
and,  now  it's  coming  to  the  time,  I 
can't,  ma'am — indeed,  I  can't !  If  you 
did  but  know,  ma'am,  what  my 
thoughts  have  been  while  I've  been 
folding  and  packing  up  your  dresses 
here ;  to  think  that  I  sha'n't  be  with 
you  to  unpack  them  ;  it's  very  hard, 
ma'am,  that  madam's  maid  is  to  go 
with  her,  and  l*m  not  to  go  with 
you." 

"  We  must  have  made  a  choice, 
Harriet,"  said  Miss  Aubrey,  with 
forced  calmness. 

«*  Yes,  ma'am ;  but  why  did  you 
not  choose  us  both  ?  Because  we've 
both  always  done  our  best;  and,  as  for 
me,  you've  never  spoke  an  unkind 
word  to  me  in  your  life  " 

"  Harriet,  Harriet,"  said  Miss  Au- 
brey, trenpulously,  **  I've  several  times 
explained  to  you  that  we  cannot  any 
longer  afford  each  to  have  our  own 
maid ;  and  Mrs  Aubrey's  maid  is  older 
than  you,  and  knows  how  to  manage 
children" 

"  What  signifies  affording ,  ma'am? 
Neither  sho  nor  I  will  ever  take  a 
shilling  of  wages;  I'd  really  rather 
serve  you  for  nothing,  ma'am,  than 
any  other  lady  for  a  hundred  pounds 
a-year !  Oh,  so  happy  as  I've  been  in 
your  service,  ma'aui  I"  she  added  bi^- 
terly. 

••Don't,  Harriet— you  vouW  not,5f 
you  knew  the  pMn  you  give  mc/'salfl 
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Bfistf  Aubrej  faintly.  Harriet  got 
np^  poured  out  a  glass  of  water,  and 
forced  ber  palo  mistress  to  swallow  a 
little,  whicQ  presently  revived  her. 

'*  Harriet,  said  she^  **  you  have  never 
once  disobeyed  me,  and  now  I  am  cer^ 
tain  that  you  won't.  I  assure  you 
that  we  have  made  all  our  arrange- 
ments, and  cannot  alter  them.  1  have 
been  very  fortunate  in  obtaining  for 
you  so  kind  a  mistress  as  Lady  Strat- 
ton.  Remember,  Harriet,  soe  was 
the  oldest  bosom  friend  of  my'*— 
Miss  Aubrey's  voice  trembled,  and  she 
ceased  speaking  for  a  minute  or  two, 
during  which  she  struggled  against 
her  feelings  with  momentary  success. 
•'  Here's  the  prayer-book,"  she  pre- 
sently resumea,  opening  a  drawer  in 
her  dressing  table,  and  taking  out  a 
small  volume  —  "  Here*8  the  prayer- 
book  I  promised  you ;  it  is  very  prettily 
bound,  and  I  have  written  your  name 
In  it,  Harriet,  as  vou  desired.  Take 
it,  and  keep  it  for  my  sake.  Will 
you?" 

**  Oh,  ma'am,"  replied  the  girl  bit- 
terly, •*  I  shall  never  bear  to  look  at 
it,  but  I'll  never  part  with  it  till  I  die." 

'*  Now  leave  me,  Harriet,  for  a  short 
time— I  wish  to  be  done,"  said  Miss 
Aubrey ;  and  she  was  obeyed.  She 
presently  rose  and  bolted  the  door; 
and  then,  secure  from  interruption, 
walked  slowly  to  and  fro  for  sometime ; 
and  a  long  and  deep  current  of  melan- 
choly thoughts  and  feelings  flowed 
through  her  mind  and  her  heart.  She 
had,  but  a  short  time  befbre,  seen  her 
sister's  sweet  children  put  into  their 
little  beds  for  the  last  time  at  Yatton ; 
and,  together  with  their  mother,  had 
hung  fondly  over  them,  kissing  and 
embracing  them— their  little  fellow- 
wanderers— till  her  feelings  compelled 
her  to  leave  them.  One  by  one  all  the 
dear  innumerable  ties  that  had  attach- 
ed  her  to  Yatton,  and  every  thine  con- 
nected with  it,  ever  since  her  birth, 
had  been  severed  and  broken_ties, 
not  only  the  strength,  but  very  exist- 
ence of  which,  she  had  scarce  been 
aware  of  till  then.  She  had  bade~- 
ashad  all  of  them — repeated  and  agon- 
izing farewells  to  dear  and  old  friends. 
Her  very  heart  within  her  trembled 
as  she  gazed  at  the  objects  familiar  to 
her  eye,  and  pregnant  with  innumer- 
able little  softening  associations,  ever 
since  her  infancy.  Nothing  around 
them  now  belonged  to  them — but  to  a 
8trangeT«»to  one  who^the  shuddered 


with  disgust.  She  thought  of  the  fear- 
ful position  in  which  her  brother  was 
placed— entirely  at  the  mercy  of,  it 
might  be,  selfish  and  rapacious  men 
—what  indeed  was  to  become  of  all  of 
them  ?  At  length  she  threw  herself 
into  the  large  old  easy  chair  which 
stood  near  the  window,  andwith  a  flut- 
tering heart  and  hasty  tremulous  hand, 
drew  an  open  letter  from  her  bosom. 
She  held  it  for  some  moments,  as  if 
dreading  again  to  peruse  it— but  at 
length  she  unfolded  it,  and  read-*— 
"  No,  my  own  Kate  I  I  neither  can 
nor  will  forget  you — nor  shall  you  for- 
get me.  I  care  not  about  offending 
you  in  this  point.  Say  what  you  like, 
do  what  you  like,  go  whithersoever 
you  choose — you  shall  never  escape 
GeoflVy  Delaware.  How  should  it  be 
so  ?  Why,  my  sweet  Kate,  you  are 
become  a  part  of  my  very  being,  and 
you  know  it ;  we  both  know  it.  With- 
out my  own  darling  Kate,  the  future 
is  an  utter  blank  to  me;  come,  my 
own  love,  may  I  not  hope  that  it  is,  in 
a  measure,  the  same  with  you  ?  Can 
you  possibly  think  of  or  name  a  sacri- 
fice 1  would  not  make  for  you  ?  Kate, 
Kate,  in  the  plain  language  of  a  fond 
and  honest  heart,  let  me  tell  you  that 
I  believe  you  love  me."  Here  Miss 
Aubrey's  hand  dropped  with  the  letter 
upon  her  lap,  and  she  burst  into  a  pas- 
sionate flood  of  tears.  After  an  inter- 
val of  several  minutes,  she  again  took 
up  the  letter, 

"  Because  you  know  how  I  love 
you.  And  yet  I  sometimes  doubt  it — 
1  sometimes  tremble  to  think  that 
possibly  there  may  be  other  reasons 
than  those  which  you  assign,  for  re- 
sisting not  only  my  passionate  entrea- 
ties, but  those  of  my  mother ;  the  often- 
expressed  and  anxious  wishes  of  my 
father,  (as  he  himself  over  and  over 
again  told  your  brother,)  of  all  my 
family  ;  of  your  family,,  and  friends. 
Heavens,  it  alarms  me  to  recapitulate 
in  this  way  I  Why,  whom  else  is  there, 
dear,  dearest  Kate,  to  consult  ?  Yield, 
yield,  to  the  impulse  of  your  own  pure, 
and  gentle,  and  generous  heart,  and 
throw  to  the  winds  the  absurd  fancies 
—the  doubts  and  fears — with  which 
you  lorment  both  yourself  and  me ! 
How  I  wish,  if  I  am  to  suffer  in  this 
grievous  way,  that  you.were  a  shade- 
ay,  even  so,  a  shade  less  delicate — 
not  quite  so  high-minded  I  You  are  so 
to  a  pitch  that,  really — really  is  mor- 
bid !     It  makes  my  very  heart  bleed 
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(and  rou  ought  not  wUHngly  to  give 
me  pain)  to  hear  you  talk  of  your  be- 
ing portionless — a  beggar.  1  have 
scarce  patience  to  write  tbe  words. 
Why,  if  it  were  even  so,  what  would 
money  signify  to  mef  Have  I  not 
more,  far  more,  than  enough  ?  Oh, 
Catharine,  be  but  mine^  and  I  am  the 
happiest,  the  richest,  the  proudest 
man  in  the  country.  But  what  am  I 
saying?  Perhaps  Miss  Aubrey  la 
reading  that  which  I  scarcely  know 
how  I  am  writing,  with  a  cold  and 
angry  look.  If  so,  I  had  better 
conclude;  I  have  exhausted  all  the 
language  at  my  command,  and  if 
it  has  been  only  to  offend  vou,  what 
a  cruel  condition  is  miner'  Here 
Miss  Aubrey  again  laid  down  the 
letter,  and  again  burst  into  tears, 
and  wept  long  and  bitterly.  Once 
more  she  resumed : — *^  It  may  seem 
cruel  of  me  to  write  thus  at  a 
moment  wheu  your  heart  is  bleeding 
for  your  brother — your  noble,  hi^h- 
minded  brother ;  but  in  remembermg 
him,  do  not  forget  me ;  and  if  remem- 
bering me  should  in  any  way  injuro 
the  interests  of  your  brother,  for^t 
me,  if  YOU  will.  ^  O  Kate  I  God  knows 
what  sleepless  nights  and  days  of  anxi- 
ety your  brother's  cruel  misfortunes 
have  cost  us !  Why,  oh  why,  cannot 
I  persuade  you,  that  this  Castle  is 
large  enough  for  all  of  us?  I  am 
writing  on — and  on — and  on — as  if  she 
I  lore  were  setting  off  to  a  distant 
country,  never  to  return.  O  Kate, 
think  you  could  but  see  the  agony  of 
grief  and  love  in  which  I  took  up> 
and  now  lay  down,  my  pen ! 

"  G.  D.' 
Miss  Aubrey,  quite  overcome  by 
her  feelings,  hastily  folded  up  the 
letter,  replaced  it  whence  she  had 
taken  it,  and  sobbed  bitterly.  Alas, 
what  additional  poignancy  did  this 
give  to  the  agonies  of  her  last  evening 
at  YattonI  She  had,  however,  b^ 
come  somewhat  calmer  by  the  time 
that  she  heard  the  door  hastily,  but 
gently  tapped  at,  and  then  attempted 
to  be  opened.  Miss  Aubrey  rose  and 
unbolted  it,  and  Mrs  Aubrey  entered, 
her  beanUful  countenance  as  pale  and 
sad  aa  that  of  her  sister-in-law.  She, 
however,  was  both  wife  and  mother ; 
and  the  various  cares  which  these  re- 
lations entailed  upon  her  at  a  bitter 
moment  like  the  present,  served,  in 
some  measure,  to  occupy  her  thoughts, 
and  prevent  her  from  being  absorbed 


by  the  heart-breaking  circuliiftaneM 
which  surrounded  her.  Suffering  had; 
however,  a  little  impaired  her  beauty  t 
her  cheek  was  veryjpale,  and  her  eye 
and  brow  laden  with  trouble. 

"  Kate,  dear  Kate,'*  said  she,  ra- 
ther quicklv,  closing  the  door  after 
her,  "  what  is  to  be  done  ?  Did  you 
hear  carriage- wheels  a  few  moments 
ago  ?  Who  do  you  think  have  ar- 
rived? As  I  fancied  Would  be  the 
case,  the  De  k  Zouches.^  Miss  Au- 
brey trembled  and  turned  pale.  "  Yott 
must  see — you  must  see — Lady  De  la 
Zoucb,  Kate — they  have  driven  from 
Fotheringham  on  purpose  to  take  a 
last  farewell !  'Tis  very  painful,  but 
what  can  be  done  ?  You  know  what 
dear  good  friends  they  are." 

*'  Is  Lord  De  la  Zouch  come,  also?*' 
enquired  Miss  Aubrey,  apprehen- 
sively. 

'*  I  will  not  deceive  you,  dearest 
Kate,  they  are  all  come ;  but  she  only 
is  in  the  house :  they  are  gone  out  to 
look  for  Charles,  who  is  walking  ia 
the  park.*'  Miss  Aubrey  gave  a  sud- 
den shudder;  and  after  evidently  a 
violent  struggle  with  her  feelings, 
the  colour  having  entirely  deserted 
her  face,  and  left  it  of  an  ashy  white- 
ness, "  I  cannot  muster  up  resolution 
enough,  Agnes,*'  she  whispered.  ^  I 
know  their  errand." 

'^  Care  not  about  their  errand, 
love !  You  shall  not  be  troubled — ^you 
shall  not  be  persecuted.'^  Miss  Au-i 
brev  shook  her  head,  and  grasped  Mrs 
Aubrey's  hand. 

«  They  do  not,  they  cannot  per- 
secute me.  It  is  a  cruel  and  harslu-- 
and ! — consider  how  noble,  how  disin- 
terested is  iheir  conduct ;  it  is  that 
which  subdues  me." 

Mrs  Aubrey  threw  her  arms  round 
her  agitated  sbter-in-law,  and  ten- 
derly ussed  her  forehead. 

«  Oh,  Agnes  !'*faltered  Miss  Aubrey, 
pressing  her  hand  upon  her  hearth  to 
relievo  the  intolerable  oppression  she 
suffered  **  would  to  Heaven  that  1  had 
never  seen<»never  thought  of  him.** 

'I  Don't  fear  that  he  will  attempt  to 
see  you  on  so  sad  an  occasion  as  this. 
Delamere  is  a  man  of  the  utmost  de- 
licacy and  generosity.** 

<<  I  know  he  is,  I  know  he  is*** 
gasped  Miss  Aubrey. 

"  Stay,  ril  tell  you  what  to  do  |  111 
go  down  and  retain  with  Lady  Ve  la 
Zouch :  we  can  see  her  here,  undis- 
turbed and  alone,  for  a  few  moments; 
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and  then^  nothing  painful  can  occur. 
Shall  I  bring  her  ?"  she  enquired, 
rising.  Miss  Aubrey  did  not  dis- 
sent ;  and  within  a  very  few  mi- 
nutes' time,  Mrs  Aubrey  returned, 
accompanied  by  Lady  De  la  Zouch, 
rather  an  elderly  woman,  her  coun- 
tenance still  handsome  j  of  very  dig- 
nified carriage,  of  an  extremely 
mild  disposition,  and  passionately 
fond  of  Miss  Aubrey.  Hastily 
drawing  aside  her  veil  as  she  entered 
the  room,  she  stepped  quickly  up  to 
Miss  Aubrey,  and  for  a  few  moments 
grasped  her  hands  in  silence. 

*«  This  is  very  sad  work.  Miss 
Aubrey,"  said  she  at  length,  hur- 
riedly  glancing  at  the  luggage  lying 
piled  up  at  the  other  end  of  the  room. 
Miss  Aubrey  made  no  answer,  but 
shook  her  head.  '*  It  was  useless  at- 
tempting it,  we  could  not  stay  at 
home ;  we  have  risked  being  charged 
with  cruel  intrusion ;  forgive  me, 
dearest,  will  you  ?  They  will  not  come 
near  you  I"  Miss  Aubrey  trembled. 
**  I  feel  as  if  I  were  parting  with  a 
daughter.  Rate,*'  said  Lady  De  la 
Zouch  with  sudden  emotion.  "  How 
your  mamma  and  I  loved  one  an- 
other!*' 

**  For  mercy's  sake,  open  the  win- 
dow ;  I  feel  suffocated,*' faltered  Miss 
Aubrey.  Mrs  Aubrey  threw  up  the 
window,  and  the  cool  refreshing  breeze 
of  evening  quickly  diffused  itself 
through  the  apartment,  and  revived  the 
drooping  spirits  of  Miss  Aubrey,  who 
walked  gently  to  and  fro  about  the 
room,  supported  by  Lady  De  la  Zouch 
and  Mrs  Aubrey,  and  soon  recovered 
a  tolerable  degree  of  composure.  The 
three  ladies  presently  stood,  arm  in 
arm,  gazing  through  the  deep  bay 
window  at  the  fine  and  extensive  pros* 
pect  which  it  commanded.  The  gloom 
of  evening  was  beginning  to  steal 
over  the  landscape. 

f  How  beautiful  I "  exclaimed  Miss 
Aubrey,  with  a  deep  sigh. 

"  The  window  in  the  northern 
tower  of  the  castle  commands  a  still 
more  extensive  view,'*  said  Lady  De 
la  Zouch.  Miss  Aubrey  suddenly 
looked  at  her,  and  burst  into  tears. 
After  standing  gazing  through  the 
window  for  some  time  longer,  they 
stepped  down  into  the  room,  and  were 
soon  engaged  in  deep  and  earnest 
conversation.    * 

For  the  last  three  weeks  Mr  Aubrey 
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had  addressed  himself  with  calmness 
and  energy  to  the  painful  duties  which 
had  devolved  upon  him,  of  setting  his 
house  in  order*  Immediately  after 
quitting  the  dinner-table  that  day — a 
mere  nominal  meal  to  himself,  his  wife, 
and  sister — he  had  retired  to  the  libra- 
ry, to  complete  the  extensive  and  im- 
portant arrangements  consequent  upon 
his  abandonment  of  Yatton ;  and  after 
about  an  hour  thus  occupied,  he  walk- 
ed out  to  take  a  solitary— a  melancho- 
ly— a  last  walk  about  the  property.  It 
was  a  moment  that  severely  tried  his 
fortitude  ;  but  that  fortitude  stood  the 
trial.  He  was  a  man  of  lively  f  ensi* 
bilities,  and  appreciated,  to  its  utmost 
extent,  the  melancholy  and  alarming 
change  that  had  come  over  his  for- 
tunes. Surely  even  the  bluntest  and 
coarsest  feelings  that  ever  tried  to  dis- 
guise and  dignify  themselves  under 
the  name  of  stoicism — to  convert  into 
bravery  and  fortitude  a  stupiji  sullen 
insensibility — must  have  been  not  a 
little  shaken  by  such  scenes  as  Mr 
Aubrey  had  had  to  pass  through  du- 
ring the  last  few  weeks — scenes  which 
I  do  not  choose  to  distress  the  read- 
er's feelings  by  dwelling  upon  in  de- 
tail. Mr  Aubrey  had  no  mean  pre« 
tensions  to  real  philosophy  ;  but  he 
had  still  juster  pretensions  to  an  infi- 
nitely higher  character — that  of  a 
Christian.  He  had  a  firm  unwaver- 
ing conviction  that  whatever  befell 
him,  either  of  good  or  evil,  was  the 
ordination  of  the  Almighty — infinitely 
wise,  infinitely  good  ; — and  this  was 
the  source  of  his  fortitude  and  resig- 
nation. He  felt  himself  here  standing 
upon  ground  that  was  immovable. 

To  avert  the  misfortune  which  me« 
naced  him,  he  had  neglected  no  ra- 
tional and  conscientious  means.  To 
retain  the  advantages  of  fortune  and 
station  to  which  ho  had  believed  him- 
self bom,  he  had  made  the  most  stren- 
uous exertions  consistent  with  a  rigid 
sense  of  honour.  What,  indeed,  could 
he  have  done  that  he  had  not  done  ?  He 
had  caused  the  claims  of  his  opponent 
to  be  subjected  to  as  severe  and  skil- 
ful a  scrutiny  as  the  wit  of  man  could 
suggest ;  and  they  had  stood  the  test. 
Those  claims,  and  his  own,  had  been 
each  of  them  placed  in  the  scales  of 
justice  ;  those  scales  had  been  held  up 
and  poised  by  the  pure  and  firm  hands 
to  which  the  laws  of  God,  and  of  the 
country,  h^d  committed  the  admink* 
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tration  of  justice  :  on  "what  ground 
could  a  just  and  reasonable  man  quar- 
rel with  or  repine  at  the  issue  ?    And 
supposing  that  a  perverse  and  subtle 
ingenuity  in  his  legal  advisers  could 
have  devised  means  for  delaying  his 
surrender  of  the  property,  to  him  who 
had  been  solemnly  declared  its  true 
owner,  what  real  and  ultimate  advan- 
tage could  he  have  obtained  by  such 
a  dishonourable  line  of  conduct  ?  Could 
the  spirit  of  the  Christian  religion  to- 
lerate the  bare  idea  of  it  ?  Could  such 
purposes  or  intentions  consist  for  one 
instant  with  the  consciousness  that  the 
awful  eye  of  God  was  always  upon  every 
thought  of  his  mind,  every  feeliug  of 
his  heart,  every  purpose  of  his  will  ? 
A  thorough  and  lively  conviction  of 
God's  moral  government  of  the  world 
secured  him  a  happy  composure — a 
glorious  and  immovable  resolution; 
it  enabled  him  to  form  a  true  estimate 
of  things ;  it  extracted  the  sting  from 
grief  and  regret ;  it  dispelled  the  gloom 
Uiat  would  otherwise  have  settled  por- 
tentously upon  the  future.     Thus  he 
had   not  forgotten  the     exhortation 
which  spoke  unto  him,  as  unto  a  chifd: 
My  son,  clespise  not  thou  the  chastening 
of  the  Lord,  nor  faint  uhen  thou  art 
rebuked  of  Him.    And  if,  indeed,  reli- 
gion had  not  done  this  for  Mr  Aubrey, 
what  could  it  have  done,  what  would 
it  have  been  worth  ?   It  would  have 
been  that  indeed  which  dull  fools  sup- 
pose it — a  mere  name,  a  melancholy 
delusion.    What  hopeless  and  lament- 
able imbecility  would  it  not  have  ar- 
gued, to  have  acknowledged  the  real- 
ity and  influence  of  religion  in  the 
hour    of    prosperity  —  and  to  have 
doubted,  distrusted,  or  denied  it  in  the 
hour  of  adversity  ?    When  a  child  be- 
holds the  sun  obscured  by  the  dark 
clouds,  he  may  think,  in  his  simpli- 
city, that  it  is  gone  for  ever ;  but  a 
MAN  knows  that  behind  is  the  sun, 
glorious  as  ever,  and  the  next  moment, 
the  clouds  having  rolled  away,  its  glo- 
rious warmth  and  light  are  again  upon 
the  earth.    Thus  is  it,  thought  Aubrey 
with  humble  but  cheerful  confidence, 
with  the  Almighty  —  who  hath  de- 
clared himself  the  Father  of  the  spirits 
ofallfUsh^ 

"  Behind  a  frowning  Providenee, 

He  hides  a  imiling  face ! 

Blind  unbelief  is  sure  to  err. 

And  scan  bis  works  in  vain  ; 
God  is  Ms  own  interpreter, 
And  He  irttl  msHe  it  plain  \  ** 
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*'  Therefore,  O  my  God !  *•  thought 
Aubrey,  as  he  gazed  upon  the  lovely 
scenes  familiar  to  him  from  his  birth, 
and  from  which  a  few  short  hours  were 
to  separate  him  for  ever.     ''  I  do  ac- 
knowledge Thy  hand  in  what  hath 
befallen  me,  and  Thy  mercy  which 
makes  me  to  bear  it,  as  from  Thee.** 
The  scene  around  him  was  tranquil 
and  beautiful — inexpressibly  beauti- 
ful.    He  Etood  under  the  shadow  of  a 
mighty  elm-tree,  the  last  of  a  long  and 
noble  avenue,  which  he    had    been 
pacing  in  deep  thought  for  upwards 
of  an  hour.     The  ground  was  consi- 
derably elevated  above  the  level  of  the 
rest  of  the  park.     No  sound  disturbed 
the  serene  repose  of  the  approachiug 
evening,  except  the  distant  and  gra- 
dually diminishing  sounds  issuing  from 
an  old  rookery,  and  the  faint  low  bub- 
bling of  a  clear  streamlet  that  flowed 
not  far  from  where  he  stood.     Here 
and  there,  under  the  deepeuiog  shadows 
c;i8t  by  the  lofty  trees,  might  be  seen 
the  glancing  forms  of  deer,  the  only 
live  things  visible.    '*  Life,"  said  Au- 
brey, with  a  sigh,  as  he  leaned  against 
the  trunk  of  the  grand  old  tree  under 
which  he  stood,  and  gazed  with  a  fond 
and  anxious  eye  on  the  lovely  scenes 
stretching  before  him,  to  which  the 
subdued  radiance  of  the  departing  sun- 
light communicated  a  tender  pensive 
air ;  "  life  is  in  truth,  what  the  Scrip- 
tures— what  the  voice  of  nature — re- 
presents it — a  long  journey,  during 
which  the  traveller    stops  at  many 
resting-places.      Some  of  them  are 
more,  others  less  beautiful ;  from  some 
he  parts  with  more,  from  others  with 
less  regret ;   but  part  he  must,  and 
pursue  his  journey,  though  he  may 
often  turn  back  to  gaze  with  lingering 
fondness  and  admiration  at  the  scene 
he  has  last  quitted.     The  next  stage 
may  be — as  all  his  journey  might  have 
been — bleak  and  desolate ;  but  through 
that  he  is  only  passing :  he  will  not  be 
condemned  to  stay  in  it,  as  he  was  not 
permitted  to  dwell  in  the  other ;  he  is 
still  journeying  on,  along  a  route  which 
he  cannot  mistake,  to  the  point  of  his 
destination,  his  journey's  end --the 
shores  of  the  vast  ocean  of  eternity— 

HIS  HOME  I  ** 

Such  were  the  thoughts  passing 
through  the  mind  of  Aubrey. 

And  what,  men  of  the  worlp,  as 
—knowing  nothowsignificantly«-.yon 
call  yourselves— what  would  be  your 
thoughts,  whi^t  wpuld  you  have  douf i 
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if  npon  you  had  saddenly  descended 
the  stroke  which  has  fallen  upon  this 
Christian  Gentleman — surely*  at 
least*  jouT  equal  in  intellect*  in  ac- 
complishment* in  refinement,  in  perso- 
nal honour*  in  station*  and  in  fortune  f 
What  wodd  become  of  many  of  you* 
unable  any  longer  to  indulge*  some  in 
the  refined*  others  in  the  coarse  profii- 
gacy*  which  hath  at  last  become  es- 
sential to  your  characters  and  exist- 
ence ?  And  of  you*  frlTolous  follow- 
ers of  fashion?  Glittering  insects  I 
struck  to  the  earth  out  of  your  arti- 
ficial elevation^  as  the  sudden  shower 
beats  down  the  butterfly — what  can 
you*  but  lie  there*  and  be  crushed? 
How  can  you  exist  without — ^what  can 
console  or  compensate  you  for  the 
want  of — the  clubs*  the  opera*  the 

faming- table*  the  betting-stand — ^your 
rench  cooks  and  mistress*  your  gay 
dress  and  equipage*  the  brilliant  ball- 
room* the  sparkling  wines*  the  splen- 
did dinner- table  ?  Alas  1  these  gone* 
what  and  where  are  you  ?  What  is  to 
become  of  you  ?  What  is  left  you  up- 
on earth  —  emasculate  both  in  mind 
and  body?  Are  you  fit  for  conflict 
with  your  gaunt  and  dismaying  oppo- 
nent— ^ADVERsiTY  ?  Those  of  you  who 
can  think  and  reflect*  be  it  ever  so 
little*  what  is  there  to  console  you  in 
the  yiew  of  the  past  ?  Is  it  not  steeped 
in  sensuality*  disfigured  with  debauch- 
ery ?  And  what  haye  you  to  hope  for 
from  the  future?  Where  are  now 
your  old  friends  and  companions  ? 
Vain  and  presumptuous  wretch*  are 
you  anpr  longer  in  a  condition  to  be 
recognised  by  them  ?  Remember*  you 
have  had  your  day^  and  the  night 
oometh ! 

Not  thus  was  it  with  Aubrey  I 
The  deepening  shadows  of  eyening 
warned  him  to  retrace  his  steps  to  the 
hall.  Before  quitting  the  spot  upon 
which  he  had  been  so  long  standmg* 
he  turned  his  head  a  little  towards  the 
riffht*  to  take  a  last  yiew  of  an  object 
which  called  forth  tender  and  painful 
feeling  —  it  was  the  old  sycamore 
which  his  sbter*s  intercession  had 
sayed  from  the  axe.  There  it  stood* 
feeble  and  yenerable  object  1  its  leafless 
silyery-gnrey  branches  becoming  dim 
and  indistinct*  yet  contrasting  touch- 
ingly  with  the  verdant  strength  of 
those  by  its  side.  A  neat  strong  fence 
had  been  placed  around  it ;  but  bow 
much  longer  would  it  receive  such 
care  and  attention  ?    Aubrey  thought 
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of  the  comparison  which  had  been 


made  by  his  sister*  and  sighed  as  he 
looked  his  last  at  the  old  tree*  and 
then  slowly  walked  on  towards  the 
hall.  When  about  half-way  down  the 
ayenoe*  he  beheld  two  figures  appa- 
rently approaching  him*  but  undistin- 
guishable  in  the  gloom  and  the  dis- 
tance. As  they  neared  him,  he  re- 
cognised Lord  De  la  Zouch*  and  Mr 
Delamere.  Suspecting  the  object  of 
their  visit*  which  a  little  surprised 
him*  since  they  had  taken  a  final 
leave*  and  a  very  aflecting  one*  the 
day  before*  he  felt  a  litUe  anxiety 
and  embarrassment.  Nor  was  lie 
entirely  mistaken.  Lord  De  la  Zouch, 
who  advanced  alone  towards  Aubrey* 
—Mr  Delamere  turning  back — most 
seriously  pressed  his  son*s  suit  for  the 
haiid  of  Miss  Aubrey*  as  he  had  often 
done  before ;  declaring,  that  though 
he  wished  a  year  or  two  first  to  elapse* 
during  which  bis  son  might  complete 
his  studies  at  Oxford*  there  was  no 
object  dearer  to  the  heart  of  Lady 
De  la  Zouch  and  himself*  than  to  see 
Miss  Aubrey  become  their  daughter- 
in-law.  *'  Where,**  said  Lord  De  la 
Zouch*  with  much  energy*  *^  is  he 
to  look  elsewhere  for  such  a  union 
of  i>eauty*  of  accomplishments*  of  ami- 
ability* of  high-mindedness  ?'*  After 
a  great  deal  of  animated  conversation 
on  this  subject*  during  which  Mr 
Aubrey  assured  Lord  De  la  Zouoh 
that  he  would  say  everything  which  b« 
honourably  couul  to  induce  his  sister 
to  entertain*  or  at  all  events,  not  to 
discard  the  suit  of  Delamere;  at  the 
same  time  reminding  him  of  the  firm- 
ness of  her  character*  and  the  hope- 
lessness of  attempting  to  change  any 
determination  to  which  she  had  been 
led  by  her  sense  of  delicacy  and  hon- 
our*— Lord  De  la  Zouch  addressed 
himself  in  a  very  earnest  inanner  to 
matters  more  immediately  relating  to 
the  personal  interests  of  Mr  Aubrey  ; 
entered  with  lively  anxiety  into  all  bis 
future  plans  and  purposes ;  and  once 
more  pressed  upon  him  the  acceptance 
of  most  munificent  offers  of  pecuniary 
assistance*  which*  with  many  fervent 
expressions  of  gratitude,  Aubrey  again 
declined.  But  he  pledged  himself  to 
communicate  freely  with  Lord  De  la 
Zouch*  in  the  event  of  an  occasion 
arising  for  such  assistance  as  his 
lordship  had  already  so  generously 
volunteered.  By  tms  time  Mr  De- 
lamere had  joined  them*  regarding 
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Mr  Aubrey  with  infinite  earneatnMs 
and  ftpprehension.  Al)^  howeyer,  he 
nldf  was^and  in  a  hnrried  manner  to 
hia  faftlier— «'  If t  MOlher  hu  aent  me 
to  say  that  she  is  waiting  for  you  in 
the  carriage,  and  wiihes  that  we  should 
immediatelr  return.**  Lord  De  la 
Zouch  and  his  son  again  took  leave  of 
Mr  Aubrey.  "  Remember,  my  dear 
Aubrey,  remember  the  pledges  you 
haye  repeated  this  eyening,**  said  the 
former.  *'  I  do,  I  will!**  replied  Mr 
Aubrey,  aa  they  each  wrung  his  hands; 
and  then^  haying  grasps  those  of 
Lady  De  la  Zouch,  who  sate  within 
the  carriage  poweiAiUy  affected,  the 
door  was  shut ;  and  they  were  quickly 
borne  away  from  the  presence  and  the 
residence  of  their  afflicted  fHends. 
While  Mr  Aubrey  stood  gazing  after 
them,  with  folded  arms,  in  an  attitude 
of  melancholy  abstraction,  at  the  hall 
door,  he  was  accosted  by  Dr  Tatham, 
who  had  come  to  him  fh)m  the  library, 
where  he  had  been,  till  a  short  time 
before,  busily  engaged  reducing  into 
writinff  yarious  matters  which  had  been 
the  subject  of  conyersation  between 
himself  and  Mr  Aubrey  during  the  day. 

'<  I  am  afraid,  my  dear  friend,"  said 
the  doctor,  '*  that  there  is  a  painful 
but  interesting  scene  awaiting  you. 
You  will  not,  I  am  sure,  forbear  to 
gratify,  by  your  momentary  presence 
to  the  servants*  hall,  a  body  of  your 
tenantry,  who  are  there  assembled, 
haying  come  to  pay  you  their  parting 
respects." 

•*  I  would  really  rather  be  spared 
the  painful  scene,"  said  Mr  Aubrey, 
with  emotion,  "  I  am  unnenred  as  it 
b!  Cannot  you  bid  them  adieu,  in 
my  name,  and  say,  God  bless  them  !*' 

"  Tou  must  come,  my  dear  friend ! 
It  will  be  but  for  a  moment.  If  it  be 
palnfbl,  it  will  be  but  for  a  moment ; 
and  the  recollection  of  their  hearty 
and  humble  expressions  of  affection 
and  respect  wUl  do  pleasant  hereafter. 
Poor  soulsl*'  he  added,  with  not  a  little 
emotion;  **  you  should  see  how  crowd- 
ed is  Mr  Griffith's  room  with  the  pre- 
sents they  haye  each  brought  you,  and 
which  would  surely  keep  your  whole 
establbhment  for  months!— Cheeses, 
tongues,  hams,  bacon,  and  I  know  not 
what  beside  1  '* 

*'  Come,  Doctor,"  said  Mr  Aubrey, 
quickly,  ^'  I  will  see  them,  my  humble 
and  worthy  friends,  if  it  be  for  but  a 
momenl;  but  I  would  rather  haye 
been  spared  the  scene.**    He  followed 
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Dr  Tatham  into  the  large  seryanta' 
hall,  which  he  found  nearly  filled  by 
some  forty  or  fifty  of  his  late  te* 
nantry,  wack,  as  he  eBterod,  reae  la 
troubled  sDence  to  reeeiye  him. 
There  were  lights,  by  which  a  hur- 
ried glance  sumced  to  shew  him  the 
deep  sorrow  visible  in  their  coun- 
tenances. «*  Well,  Sir,"  commenced 
one  of  them  after  a  moment's  hesita- 
tion—he seemed  to  have  been  chosen 
the  spokesman  of  those  present— 
"  we've  come  to  tak'  our  leave ;  and  a 
sad  time  it  be  for  all  of  us,  and  it 
may  be.  Sir,  for  you.*'  He  paused— 
*'  I  thought  I  could  have  said  a  word 
or  two.  Sir,  in  the  name  of  all  of  us, 
but  I've  clean  forgotten  all ;  and  I 
wish  we  could  all  forget  that  we  were 
come  to  part  with  you.  Sir ; — but  we 
shant— no,  never!  —  we  shall  never 
see  your  like  again.  Sir!  God  help 
you,  Sirl"  Again  he  paused,  and 
struggled  hard  to  conceal  his  emo- 
tions. Then  he  tried  to  say  something 
farther,  but  his  voice  failed  him. 

'*  Squire,  it  may  be  law ;  but  it  be 
not  justice,  we  all  do  think,  that  hath 
taken  Yatton  flrom  you,  that  was  bom 
to  it,**  said  one,  who  stood  next  to  him 
that  had  first  spoke.  *'  Who  ever 
heard  o'  a  scratch  in  a  bit  of  paper  sig- 
nifying the  loss  o'  so  much  ?  ft  never 
were  heard  of  afore.  Sir,  an*  cannot  be 
right." 

"  Forgive  me,  Squire,"  said  another, 
"  but  we  shall  never  take  to  t'  new 
one  that's  coming  after  you !" 

*'  My  worthy— my  dear  friends," 
commenced  Mr  Aubrey,  vrith  melan- 
choly composure,  as  he  stood  beside 
Dr  Tatham,  "  this  is  a  sad  scene — one 
which  I  had  not  expected.  I  am  quite 
unprepared  for  it.  I  have  had  lately 
to  go  through  many  very  painful 
scenes ;  few  more  so  than  the  present. 
My  dear  friends,  I  can  only  say  from 
my  heart,  God  bless  yon  all  I  I  shall 
never  forget  you,  whom  I  have  always 
respected,  and  indeed  been  very  proud 
of,  as  my  tenantry,  and  whom  I  now 
look  at  as  my  friends  only.  We  shall 
never  forget  you  "*-— 

"  Lord  Almighty  bless  you.  Sir, 
and  Madam,  and  Miss,  and  the  little 
squire ! "  said  a  voice,  in  a  vehement 
manner,  from  amidst  the  little  throng, 
in  tones  that  went  to  Mr  Aubrey's 
heart.  His  lips  quivered,  and  he 
ceased  speaking  for  some  moments. 
At  lengtn  he  resumed. 

**  You  see  my  feelings  are  a  little 
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shaken  by  the  sufiPerings  I  hare  gone 
through.  I  have  only  a  word  more  to 
say  tu  you.  Providence  has  seen  fit» 
my  friends,  to  deprive  me  of  that  which 
I  had  deemed  to  be  my  birthright. 
God  is  good  and  wise ;  and  I  bow,  as 
we  must  all  bow,  to  His  wili,  with  re» 
verence  and  resignation.  And  alsoy 
my  dear  friends,  let  us  always  submit 
cheerfully  to  the  laws  under  which  we 
live.  We  must  not  quarrel  with  their 
decision,  merely  because  it  happens  to 
be  adverse  to  our  own  wishes.  I,  from 
my  heart — and  so  must  you,  from 
yours — acknowledge  a  firm,  unshaken 
allegiance  to  the  laws ;  they  are  or- 
daioed  by  God,  and  He  demands  our 
obedience  to  them  I  *'  He  paused.  *'  I 
have  to  thank  you,**  be  presently  add- 
ed,  in  a  subdued  tone,  ''my  worthy 
friends,  for  many  substantial  tokens  of 
your  goodwill  which  you  have  brought 
with  you  this  evening.  I  assure  you 
sincerely,  that  I  value  them  far  more  *' 
—he  paused,  and  it  was  some  mo- 
ments before  he  could  proceed — "  than 
if  they  had  been  of  the  most  costly 
kind." 

"  Lord,  only  hearken  to  t'  Squire  I" 
called  out  a  voice,  as  if  on  an  impulse 
of  eager  affection,  which  its  rough,  ho- 
nest speaker  could  not  resist.  This 
seemed  entirely  to  deprive  Mr  Aubrey 
of  the  power  of  utterance,  and  he 
turned  suddenly  towards  Dr  Tatham 
with  an  overflowing  eye  and  a  convul- 
sive quivering  of  the  lips,  that  showed 
the  powerful  emotions  with  which  he 
was  contending.  The  next  moment 
he  stepped  forwards  and  shook  hands 
with  those  nearest.  He  was  quickly 
surrounded,  and  every  one  present 
grasped  his  hands,  scarcely  any  of 
them  able  to  utter  more  than  a  brief 
but  ardent  "  God  bless  you,  Sir  V* 

"  I  am  sure,  my  friends,**  said  Dr 
Tatham,  almost  as  much  affected  as 
any  of  them, «'  that  you  cannot  wish 
to  prolong  so  affecting,  so  distressing 
a  scene.  Mr  Aubrey  is  much  exhaust- 
ed, and  has  a  long  journey  to  take 
early  in  the  morning — and  you  had 
better  now  leave.'* 

*'  Farewell !  farewell,  my  kind  and 
dear  friends,  farewell  I  May  God  bless 
you  all,  and  all  your  famUies!*'  said 
Mr  Aubrey,  and,  most  powerfully  af- 
fected, withdrew  from  a  scene  which 
he  was  not  likely  ever  to  forget  He 
retired,  accompanied  by  Dr  Tatham^ 
to  his  library,  where  Mr  Griffiths,  his 
itewwrd,  WW  in  readiness  to  recelvo 


his  signature  to  various  documents. 
This  done,  the  steward,  after  a  few 
hurried  expressions  of  affection  and 
respect,  withdrew;  and  Mr  Aubrey 
had  completed  all  the  arrangements, 
and  transacted  all  the  business  which 
had  required  his  attention  before  quit- 
ting Yatton,  which,  at  an  early  hour 
in  the  morning,  he  was  going  to  leave, 
and  go  direct  to  London,  instead  of 
accepting  any  of  the  numerous  offers 
which  he  had  received  from  his  friends 
in  the  neighbourhood  to  take  up  with 
them  his  abode  for,  at  all  events,  some 
considerable  period.  That,  however, 
would  have  been  entirely  inconsistent 
with  the  plans  for  his  future  life,  which 
he  had  formed  and  matured.  He  left 
the  whole  estate  in  admirable  order 
and  condition.  There  was  not  a  farm 
vacant,  not  a  tenant  dissatisfied  with 
the  terms  under  which  be  held.  Every 
document,  all  the  accounts  connect- 
ed with  the  estate,  after  having  been 
carefully  examined  by  Mr  Parkin- 
son, and  Mr  Aubrey,  and  Mr  Grif- 
fiths, was  in  readiness  for  the  most 
scrupulous  and  searching  investiga- 
tion on  the  part  of  Mr  Aubrey*s  suc- 
cessor and  his  agents. 

Mr  Aubrey's  library  was  already 
carefully  packed  up,  and  was  to  follow 
him,  on  the  ensuing  day,  to  London, 
by  water ;  as  also  were  several  por- 
tions of  the  furniture — the  residue  of 
'  which  was  to  be  sold  off  within  a  day 
or  two*8  time.  How  difficult — how 
very  difficult  had  it  been  for  them  to 
choose  which  articles  they  would  part 
with,  and  which  retain !  The  favourite 
old  high-backed  easy  chair,  which  had 
been  worked  by  Miss  Aubrey  herself ; 
the  beautiful  ebony  cabinet,  which  had 
been  given  by  her  father  to  her  mother, 
who  had  given  it  to  Kate ;  the  little 
chairs  of  Charles  and  Agnes — and  in 
which  Mr  Aubrey  and  Kate,  and  all 
their  brothers  and  sisters,  had  sate 
when  children  ;  Mrs  Aubrey's  piano ; 
these,  and  a  few  other  articles,  had 
been  successfully  pleaded  for  by  Mrs 
Aubrey  and  Kate,  and  were  to  accom- 
pany, or  rather  follow,  them  to  Lon- 
don, instead  of  passing,  by  the  auc- 
tioneer's hammer,  into  the  hands  of 
strangers.  The  two  old  carriage- 
herses,  which  had  drawn  old  Mrs 
Aubrey  in  the  family  coach  for  many 
years,  were  to  be  turned  to  grass  for 
the  rest  of  their  days  at  Lady  Strat- 
ton's,  Poor  old  Vqgsy  was,  in  like 
manner,  tq  have  to  herself  ^  JUtle  fieW 
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belonging   to  Dr    Tatham.      Little 
Charles's  pony,  a  beautiful  animaU 
and  most  reluctantly  parted  with>  was 
sent  as  a  present,  in  his  name,  to  Sir 
Harry  Oidfleld,  one  of  his  play-fel- 
lows.    Hector,  the  magnificent  New- 
foundland dogy  was,  at  the  vehement 
instance  of  Pumpkin,  the  gardener, 
who  almost  went  on  his  knees  to  beg 
for  the  animal,  and  declared  that  he 
loved  the  creature  like  a  son— as  I 
verily  believe  he  did,  for  they  were  in- 
separable, and  their  attachment  was 
mutual^given  up  to  him,  on  his  so- 
lemn promise  to  take  great  care  of 
him.     Then  there  was  a  poor  animal 
that  they  hardly  knew  how  to  dispose 
of.     It  was  a  fine  old  favourite  stag- 
hound,  stone-blind,  quite  grey  about 
the  head,  and  so  yerj  feeble,  that  it 
could  but  just  crawl  in  and  out  of  its 
commodious  kennel,  and  lie  basking 
in  the  genial  sunshine;  wagging  its 
tail  when  any  one  spoke  to  it,  and 
affectionately  licking  the  hand  that 
patted  it.     Thus  had  it  treated  Mr 
Aubrey  that    very  morning   as    he 
stood  by,  and  stooped  down  to  caress 
it  for  the  last  time.     It  was,  at  his 
earnest  request,  assigned  to  Dr  Tatham, 
kennel  and  all ;  indeed  the  worthy 
little  Doctor  would  have  filled  his  pre- 
mises in  a  similar  way,  by  way  of 
having  "  keepsakes "  and    "  memo- 
rials*' of  his  friends.     Miss  Aubrey's 
beautiful  little  Marlborough  spaniel, 
with  its  brilliant  black  eyes,  and  long 
glossy  graceful  ears,  was  to  accom- 
pany her  to  London. 

As  for  the  servants — the  house- 
keeper and  the  butler  were  going  to 
marry,  and  quit  service;  as  for  the 
rest,  Mr  Parkinson  had,  at  Mr  Au- 
brey's desire,  written  about  them  to 
Messrs  Quirk,  Gammon,  and  Snap ; 
and  Mr  Gammon  had  sent  word  that 
such  of  the  establishment  as  chose 
might  continue  at  Yatton,  at  all  events 
till  the  pleasure  of  Mr  Titmouse,  upon 
the  subject,  should  have  been  known. 
All  the  servants  had  received  a  quar- 
ter's wages  that  morning  from  Mr 
Griffiths,  in  the  presence  of  Mr  Au- 
brey, who  spoke  kindly  to  each,  and 
earnestly  recommended  them  to  con- 
duct themselves  respectfully  towards 
his  successor.  Scarce  any  of  them 
could  answer  him,  otherwise  than  by 
a  humble  bow  or  curtsey,  accompanied 
by  sobs  and  tears.  One  of  them  did 
contrive  to  speak,  and  passionately 
expressed  a  wish  that  the  first  morsel 


Mr  Titmouse  eat  in  the  house  might 
choke  him — a  sally  which  received  so 
very  grave  and  stem  a  rebuke  from 
Mr  Aubrey,  as  brought  the  hasty  of- 
fender to  her  knees  begging  forgive- 
ness, which,  I  need  hardly  say,  she 
received,  with  a  very  kind  admonition. 
Many  of  them  most  vehemently  en- 
treated to  be  allowed  to  accompany 
Mr  Aubrey  and  his  family  to  London, 
and  continue  in  their  service,  but  in 
vain.  Mr  Aubrey  had  made  hb  se- 
lection, having  taken  only  his  own 
VjUet,  and  Mrs  Aubrey's  maid,  and  one 
of  the  nursery- maids,  and  declariog 
that  on  no  consideration  would  he 
think  of  being  accompanied  by  any 
other  of  the  servants. 

There  were  some  twenty  or  thirty 
poor  old  infirm  cottagers,  men   and 
women,    who    had    been    for    years 
weekly  pensioners  on  the  bounty  of 
Yatton,  and    respecting  whom    Mr 
Aubrey  felt  a  painful  anxiety.    What 
could  he  do  ?     He  gave  the  sum  of 
£100  to  Dr  Tatham  for  their  use ; 
and  requested  him  to  press  their  claims 
earnestly  upon  the  new  proprietor  of 
Yatton.      He  also  wrote  almost  as 
many  letters  as  there  were  of  these 
poor  people,  on  their  behalf,  to  his 
friends  and  neighbours.     Oh,  it  was 
a  moving  scene  that  occurred  at  each 
of  their  little  cottages,  when   their 
benefactors,  Mr  Aubrey,  hb  wife,  and 
sbter,  severally  called  to  bid  them 
farewell,  and  receive  their   humble 
and  tearful  blessings!      But  it  was 
the  parting  with  her  school,  which 
neither  she  nor  her  brother  saw  any 
probability  of  being  kept  up  longer 
than  for  a  month  or  two  aAer  their 
departure,  that  occasioned  Kate  the 
greatest  dbtress.    There  were  several 
reasons  why  no  application  should  bo 
made  about  the  matter  from  her,  or 
on  her  account,  to  Mr  Titmouse,  even 
if  she  had  not  had  reason  to  anticipate, 
from  what  she  had  heard  of  hb  cha- 
racter, that  he  was  not  a  person  to 
feel  any  interest  in  such  an  institntion. 
Nor  had  she  liked  to  trouble  or  bur- 
den the  friends  she  left  behind  her, 
with  the  responsibility  of  supporting 
and   superintending  her   little   esta- 
blishment.    She  had  nothing  for  it, 
therefore,  but  to  prepare  the  mbtress 
and  her  scholars  for  the  breaking  up 
of  the  school,  within  a  month  of  her 
departure  fVom  Yatton.      She  gave 
the  worthy  woman,  the  mbtress,  a 
present  of  a  five-pound  note,  and  five 
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shillings  a-pieco  to  each  of  the  chil- 
dren. She  felt  quite  unequal  to  the 
task  of  personally  taking  leave  of  thern^ 
as  she  had  intended,  and  several  times 
attempted.  She  therefore,  with  many 
tears,  wrote  the  following  lines,  and 
gave  them  to  Doctor  Tatham,  to  read 
aloud  in  the  school,  when  their  good 
and  beautiful  writer  should  be  far  on 
her  way  towards  London.  The  little 
Doctor  paused  a  good  manytimes  while  - 
he  read  it,  and  complsaned  of  his 
glasses. 

**  My  dear  little  girls— You  know 
that  I  nave  already  hid  each  of  you 
good-by ;  and  though  I  tried  to  say 
something  to  all  of  you  at  once,  I  was 
not  able,  because  I  was  so  sorry  to 

5 art  with  you,  and  tell  you  that  my 
ttle  school  must  be  given  up.  So  I 
have  written  these  few  lines,  to  tell 
you  that  I  love  you  all,  and  have  tried 
to  be  a  good  friend  to  you.  Be  sure 
not  to  forget  your  spelling  and  read^ 
ing,  and  your  needle.  Your  mothers 
have  promised  to  hear  you  say  your 
catechisms ;  you  must  also  be  sure  to 
say  your  prayers,  and  to  read  your 
Bibles,  ana  to  behave  very  seriously 
at  church,  and  to  be  always  dutiful 
to  your  parents.  Then  God  will  bless 
you  all.  I  hope  you  will  not  forget 
us,  for  we  shall  often  think  of  you 
when  we  are  a  great  way  off;  and 
Dr  Tatham  vnll  now  and  then  write 
and  tell  us  how  you  are  going  on. 
Farewell,  my  dear  little  girls  i  and 
may  God  bless  and  preserve  you  all  I 
This  is  the  prayer  or  both  of  us— Mrs 
Aubrey  ana 

Catharine  Aubakt." 

YattOD,  15th  May,  18^. 

The  above  was  not  written  in  the 
uniform  and  beautiful  hand  usual  with 
Miss  Aubrey;  it  was,  on  the  contrary, 
rather  irregular,  and  evidently  written 
hastily ;  but  Dr  Tatham  preserved  it 
to  the  day  of  his  death,  and  always 
tiiought  it  beautiful. 

On  the  ensuing  morning,  at  a  very 
early  hour,  Dr  Tatham  left  the  vicar- 
age, to  pay  his  last  visit  to  friends 
whom  it  almost  broke  his  heart  to  part 
with,  in  all  human  probability,  for 
ever.  He  started,  but  on  a  moment's 
reflection  ceased  to  be  surprised,  at 
the  sight  of  Mr  Aubrey  approaching 
him,  from  the  direction  «  the  little 
churchyard.  He  was  calm,  but  his 
ooontmiance  bore  the  traces  of  verr 
rocent  motion.    They  greot^  ««on 


other  in  silence,  and  to  walked  on  for 
some  time,  arm  in  arm,  slowly  towards 
the  hall.  It  was  a  dull  heavy  mom^ 
ing,  almost  threatening  rain.  The  air 
seemed  full  of  oppression.  The  only 
sounds  audible  were  the  hoarse  cla- 
morous sounds  issuing  from  the  old 
rookery,  at  some  distance  on  their  left. 
They  interchanged  but  few  words  as 
they  walked  along  the  winding  path- 
way to  the  hall.  The  first  thmg  that 
attracted  their  eyes  on  passins^  under 
the  gateway,  was  the  large  old  family 
carriage  standing  opposite  the  hall- 
door,  where  stood  some  luggage,  suf- 
ficient for  the  journey,  reiuly  to  be 
E laced  upon  it ;  the  remainder  having 
een  sent  on  the  day  before  to  Lon- 
don. They  were  all  up  and  dressed. 
The  children  were  taking  their  last 
breakfast  in  the  nursery;  Charles 
making  many  inquiries  of  the  weeping 
servants,  which  they  could  answer 
only  by  tears  and  kisses.  In  vain 
was  the  breakfast-table  spread  for  the 
senior  travellers.  There  sate  poor 
Kate,  in  travelling  trim,  before  the 
antique  silver  urn,  attempting  to  per- 
form, with  tremulous  hand,  her  accus- 
tomed office ;  but  neither  she  nor  Mrs 
Aubrey  were  equal  to  the  task ;  which, 
summoning  the  housekeeper  into  the 
room,  they  devolved  upon  her,  and 
which  she  performed  in  perturbed  si- 
lence. Mr  Aubrey  and  Dr  Tatham 
were  standing  there ;  but  neither  of 
them  spoke.  A  short  time  before, 
Mr  Aubrey  had  requested  the  servants 
to  be  summoned,  as  usual,  to  morning 
prayer,  in  the  accustomed  room,  and 
requested  Dr  Tatham  to  ofiiciate.  As 
soon,  however,  as  the  sorrowful  little 
assemblage  was  collected  before  him,  he 
whispered  to  Mr  Aubrey  that  he  felt 
unequal  to  go  through  the  duty  with 
the  composure  it  required ;  and  after  a 
pause,  he  said,  <'  Let  us  kneel  down ;  ** 
and  in  a  low  voice,  often  interrupted 
by  his  own  emotions,  and  the  sobs  of 
those  around  him,  he  read,  with  touoh« 
ing  simplicity  and  solemnity,  the  nine- 
ty-first psalm ;  adding  the  Lord's 
prayer,  and  a  benediction* 

The  bitter  preparations  for  starting 
at  an  early  hour,  seven  o'clock,  were 
soon  afterwards  completed.  Half  smo- 
thered with  the  kisses  and  caresses  of 
the  affectionate  servants,  little  Charles 
and  Agnes  were  already  seated  in  the 
carriage,  on  the  laps  of  their  two 
attendant^,  eiolaiminff,  **  Come»  papa  1 
oomoi  mamma  I  the  bones  are  ready 
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to  stjurt  I "  Jof t  theOf  poor  Pampkin 
the  gardener>  scarce  able  to  speak, 
made  his  appearance,  his  arms  full  of 
nosegays,  which  he  had  been  culling 
for  the  last  two  hours^having  one 
a^piece  for  every  one  of  the  traveUers, 
servants,  and  children,  and  all.  The 
loud  angry  bark  of  Hector  was  heard 
from  time  to  time,  little  Charles  call- 
ing loudly  for  him  ;  but  Pumpkin 
had  fastened  him  up,  for  fear  of  his 
starting  off  after  the  carriage.  At 
length,  scarce  having  tasted  break- 
fkst,  the  travellers  made  their  anpear- 
ance  at  the  hall  door.  Kate  and  Mrs 
Aubrey  were  utterly  overcome  at  the 
sight  of  the  carriage,  and  wept  bit- 
terly. They  threw  their  arms  pas- 
sionately around,  and  kissed  their 
amiable  friend  and  pastor,  Dr  Tat- 
ham,  who  was  but  little  less  agitated 
than  themselves.  Then  the^  tore 
themselves  from  him,  and  hastily  got 
into  the  carriage.  As  he  stood  alone, 
bareheaded,  on  their  quitting  him, 
he  lifted  his  hands,  but  could  scarce' 
utter  a  parting  benediction.  Mr 
Aubrey,  with  a  flushed  cheek  and 
quivering  lip,  then  grasped  his  hand, 
whispering,  <*  Farewell,  my  dear 
and  venerable   friend  I    Farewell  T* 
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"  The  Lord  God  of  thy  fathers  bless 
thee  r*  murmured  Dr  Tatham,  (^p. 
ing  Mr  Aubrey's  hand  in  both  of 
his  own,  and  looking  solemnly  up- 
ward. Mr  Aubrey,  taking  off  Ms  hat, 
turned  towards  him  an  unutterable  look, 
then  waving  his  hand  to  the  group  of 
agitated  servants  that  stood  within 
and  without  the  door,  he  stepped  into 
the  carriage ;  the  door  was  shut ;  and 
they  rolled  slowly  away.  Outside 
the  park  gates  were  collected  more 
than  a  hundred  people,  to  bid  them 
farewell — all  the  men,  when  the  car- 
riage came  in  sight,  taking  off  their 
hats.  The  carriage  stopped  for  a 
moment.  **  God  bless  you  all  I  God 
bless  you!"  exclaimed  Mr  Aubrey, 
waving  his  hand,  whilst  from  each 
window  was  extended  the  white  hand 
of  Kate  and  Mrs  Aubrey,  which  was 
fervently  kissed  and  shaken  by  those 
who  were  nearest  Again  the  carriage 
moved  on;  and,  quickening  their 
speed,  the  horses  soon  bore  them  out 
of  the  village.  Within  less  than  half 
an  hour  afterwards,  the  tearful  eyes 
of  the  travellers,  as  they  passed  a 
familiar  turning  of  the  road,  had 
looked  their  last  on  Yatton ! 


TO  A  WOUNDED  PTAaiilGAN* 


BY  DELTA. 


Haunter  of  the  herbless  peak. 

Habitant  *twixt  earth  and  sky. 
Snow-white  bird  of  bloodless  beak. 

Rushing  wing,  and  rapid  eye. 
Hath  the  Fowler's  iktal  aim 

Of  thy  freebom  rights  bereft  thee. 
And,  'mid  natures  curb'd  or  tame. 

Thus  encaged,  a  captive  left  thee? — 
Thou  who.  Earth's  low  valleys  scorn- 
ing> 

From  thy  cloud-embattled  nest. 
Wont  to  catch  the  earliest  morning 

Suxibeam  on  thy  breast  I 


Where  did  first  the  light  of  day 

See  thee  bursting  from  thy  shell  ? 
Was  it  where  Ben- Nevis  grey 

Towers  aloft  o*er  flood  and  fell  ? 
Or  where  down  upon  the  storm 

Pluded  shepherds  gaze  m  wonder, 
Round  Uiy  rocky  sides.  Cairngorm, 

Rolling  with  its  clouds  and  thunder? 


Or  with  summit,  heaven-directed. 
Where  Benvoirlich  views,  in  pride. 

All  his  skiey  groves  reflected 
In  Loch  kettarin*s  tide  ? 

ni. 
Boots  it  not— but  this  we  know. 

That  a  wild  free  life  was  thine. 
Whether  on  the  peak  of  snow, 

Or  amid  the  clumps  of  nine ; 
Now  on  high  begirt  with  heath. 

Now,  decoy 'd  by  cloudless  weather* 
To  the  goUen  broom  beneath, 

Happy  with  thy  mates  together  j 
Yours  were  every  cliff  and  cranny 

Of  your  birth's  majestic  hill ; 
Tameless  flock!  and  ye  were  many. 

Ere  the  spoiler  came  to  kill  I 

IV. 

Gazing,  wintry  bird,  at  thee, 
Thou  dost  bring  the  wandering  mind 

Visions  of  the  Polar  Sea— 
Where,  iropelFd  by  wave  and  wind. 
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Drift  the  icebergs  to  and  fro> 

Crashing  oft  ia  fierce  commotion. 
While  the  snorting  whale  below^    , 

In  its  anger  tumults  ocean  ; — 
Naked  treeless  shores^  where  howl- 
ing 

Tempests  vex  the  brumal  air. 
And  the  fdmish*d  wolf-cub  prowUng 

Shuns  the  fiercer  bear. 


Or  if  morn^  by  July  drcst, 

SteepM  the  hill-tops  in  vermilion. 
Or  the  sunset  made  the  west. 

Even  like  Glory's  own  pavilion ; 
While  were  fix'd  thine  ardent  eyes  on 

Realms,    outspread    in    blooming 
mirth. 
Bounded  but  by  the  horizon 

Belting  Heaven  to  Earth. 


And  far  north  the  daylight  dies—- 

And  the  twinkling  stars  alone 
Glitter  through  the  icy  skies, 

Down     from    mid>day*8     ghastly 
throne ; — 
And  the  moon  is  in  her  cave  ;— 

And  no  living  sound  intruding. 
Save  the  howling  wind  and  wave, 

'Mid  that  darkness  ever  brooding  ; 
Morn  as  Hwere  in  anger  blotted 

From  creation's  wistful  sight. 
And  time's  progress  only  noted 

By  the  northern  light. 


IX. 

Did  the  Genius  of  the  place. 

Which  of  living  things  but  you 
Had  for  long  beheld  no  trace. 

That  unhallow'd  visit  rue  ? 
Did  the  gathered  snow  of  years 

Which  begirt  that  mountain's  fore- 
head. 
Thawing,  melt  as  'twere  in  tears. 

O'er  that  natural  outrage  horrid  ? 
Did  the  lady-fern  hang  drooping. 

And  the  quivering  pine- trees  sigh. 
As,  to  cheer  his  game-dogs  whooping, 

Pass'd  the  spoiler  by  ? 


VI. 

Sure  'twas  sweet  for  thee,  in  spring. 

Nature's  earliest  green  to  hail. 
As  the  (cuckoo's  slumberous  wing 

Dreamt  along  the  sunny  vale ; 
As  the  blackbird  from  the  brake 

Hymn'd  the  Morning- Star  serenely; 
And  the  wild  swan  o'er  the  lake, 

Ice-unfetter'd,  oar'd  it  queenly  ; 
Brightest  which? — the  concave  o'er 
thee 

Deepening  to  its  summer  hue. 
Or  the  boundless  moors  before  thee. 

With  their  bells  of  blue? 


None  may  know — the  dream  is  o*er — 

Bliss  and  beauty  cannot  last ; 
To  that  haunt,  for  evermore. 

Ye  are  creatures  of  the  past ! 
And  for  you  it  mourns  in  vain. 

While  the    dirgeful    night-breeze 
only 
Sings,  and  falls  the  fitful  rain, 

'Mid  your  homes  forlorn  and  lonely. 
Ye  have  pass'd — the  bonds  enthral  you 

Of  supine  and  wakeless  death  ; 
Never  more  shall  spring  recall  you 

To  the  scented  heath  1 


Then  from  larchen  grove  to  grove. 

And  from  wild-fiower  glen  to  glen. 
Thine  it  was  in  bliss  to  rove. 

High  o'er  hills,  and  far  from  men ; 
Wilds  Elysian  1  not  a  sound 
Heard  except  the  torrents  booming ; 
Nought  beheld  for  leagues  around, 

Save  the  heath  in  purple  blooming : 
Why  that  startle  ?  From  their  shealing 

On  the  hazel- girded  mount, 
'Tis  the  doe  and  fawn  down  stealbg 

To  the  silvery  fount. 

VIIL 

Sweet  to  all  the  summer  time- 
But  how  sweeter  far  to  thee. 

Sitting  in  thy  home  sublime. 
High  o*er  cloud-land's  soundless  sea ; 


Such  their  fate— but  unto  thee, 

Blood-soil'd     plume,     protracted 
breath, 
Hopeless,  drear  captivity. 

Life  which  in  itself  is  death. 
Yet  alike  the  fate  of  him 

Who,    when   all    his    views    are 
thwarted. 
Finds  earth  but  a  desert  dim, 

Relatives  and  race  departed  ; 
Soon  are  fancy's  realms  Elysian 

Peopled  by  the  brood  of  care  ; 
And  truth  finds  hope's  gilded  vision 

Painted  but — in  air. 
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At  tho  conclusion  of  our  narrative 
of  the  career  of  Cicala^  we  noticed  the 
execution  by  his  orders  of  the  Koord- 
ish  leader  Jan-poulad«  whom  he  had, 
a  short  time  previous,  made  Pasha  of 
Aleppo,  and  the  consequent  revolts  in 
Northern  Syria  of  the  brothers  and 
partisans  of  the  slaughtered  chief— a 
revolt  of  which  the  remote  effects  ex- 
tended far  beyond  the  actual  period  of 
civil  warfare,  and  contributed  perma- 
nently to  weaken  the  control  exercised 
by  the  Porte  over  her  Syrian  domin- 
ions. When  the  Mamluke  empire  was 
overthrown  in  1517  by  the  arms  of  the 
Ottomans,  ^Itan  Selim  had  found  the 
family  of  Jan-poulad  (a  name  imply- 
ing soul  of  steel)  in  possession  of  the 
mountain-castle  of  Klis,  and  the  here- 
ditary chieftainship  of  their  tribe;  and, 
on  their  voluntarily  tendering  their 
allegiance  to  the  Porte,  had  not  only 
left  them  undisturbed,  but  conferred 
the  Turkish  rank  of  sandjak*  on  the 
head  of  the  house ;  which,  thus  power- 
fully protected,  continued  to  flourish, 
and  had  become  so  widely  connected 
by  alliances,  either  of  friendship  or 
consanguinity,  that  the  example  of 
rebellion  was  followed  by  all  the 
Koordbh  and  Arab  tribes  of  the  sur- 
rounding region.  Encouraged  by  the 
numbers  and  warlike  character  of  his 
adherents,  All  Jan-poulad,  the  elder 
of  the  two  brothers,  whose  views  had 
at  first  been  limited  to  taking  ven- 
geance for  the  death  of  his  relative, 
conceived  the  design  of  erecting  in 
Syria  a  kingdom  independent  of  the 
Porte,  and  reviving  the  ascendency  in 
Western  Asia ;  to  which,  in  bygone 
times,  Salah-ed-deen,  or  Saladin,  him- 
self by  birth  a  Koord  qf  the  tribe  of 
Revandooz,  had  raised  his  family  and 
nation.  With  this  object,  he  not  only 
coined  money,  and  caused  prayers  to 
be  read  in  his  own  name,  (the.  two 
especial  privileges  which  are  consider- 
ed in  the  East  to  be  attached  exclu- 
sively to  independent  sovereignty,) 
but  sent  envoys,  in  concert  with  the 
celebrated  prince  of  the  Druses, 
Fakhr-ed-deent  Maan-Oghlu^  to  se- 


veral of  the  maritime  powers  of  Eu* 
rope,  soliciting  their  assistance  in 
shaking  off  the  yoke  of  the  Sultan. 
The  grand  duke  of  Tuscany,  Ferdi- 
nand de  Medici,  actually  concluded  a 
treaty  with  the  two  leaden  of  the 
Syrian  insurrection,  in  October  1607 ; 
and  the  Divan,  alarmed  by  the  pro- 
spect of  communication  between  their 
enemies  in  Europe  and  in  Asia,  lost 
no  time  in  employing  against  Jan- 
poulad  the  troops  which  had  been 
withdrawn  from  Hungary  on  the  con* 
elusion  of  peace  with  Austria  in  the 
preceding  year.  The  grand  vizir 
Mourad,  who,  at  the  age  of  nearly 
ninety,  retained  all  the  energy  and 
ferocity  of  his  youth,  was  appointed 
to  the  command  ;  and  having  tempo- 
rarily dispersed,  partly  by  address 
and  partly  by  arms,  the  rebels  who 
infested  Anatolia  under  Kalender- 
Oghlu,  the  successor  of  Kara- Yazidji, 
marched  straight  to  encounter  the 
most  formidable  of  his  opponents. 
Jan-poulad  and  Fakhr-ed-deen  had 
intrenched  themselves  at  the  head  of 
20,000  infantry,  and  an  equal  number 
of  cavalry,  in  the  defiles  of  the  moun- 
tains which  separate  Anatolia  and 
Syria,  near  the  spot  where  the  Turks 
had  sustained  a  signal  defeat  from  the 
Mamlukes  in  the  time  of  Bayezid  II. ; 
but  this  position  was  turned  by  the 
military  still  of  the  vizir,  and  the  battle 
was  fought  in  the  plains,  where  full 
scope  was  afforded  for  the  evolutions 
of  the  janissaries,  and  the  overwhelm- 
ing artillery  of  the  imperial  army. 
The  confederates  were  completely  de- 
feated :  Fakhr-ed-deen  took  refuge  in 
the  inaccessible  fastnesses  of  Mount 
Libanus,  where  he  defied  present  pur- 
suit; and  Jan-poulad  Ali,  after  in 
vain  attempting  to  maintain  himself  in 
Aleppo,  where  the  lawless  exactions 
of  the  Koords,  during  their  brief 
ascendency,  had  made  them  detested 
by  the  inhabitants,  took  the  desperate 
resolution  of  flying  direct  to  Constan- 
tinople,  and  imploring  in  person  the 
clemency  of  the  Sultan.  lie  succeed- 
ed  in  reaching  the  Bosphorus  with 


*  The  dignity  of  sandjak  bey  (litertlly  flag-officer)  is  immediately  below  that  of  luisha, 
and  erflitlefl  the  bearer  to  use  a  atsndard  with  one  horse-taiL 
•f  The  Facardioo  of  ItaUan  writers. 
NO.  CCXCVUI.    VOL.  XI  VIII.  IC 
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only  four  foUowerf,  aud  was  admitted 
to  the  presence  of  Ahmed,  who>  struck 
by  the  frank  and  dauntless  bearing  of 
the  Koordish  leader,  not  only  granted 
bis  life^  but  took  pleasure  in  listening, 
at  repeated  interviews,  to  his  recital 
of  the  Ticissitudes  which  had  marked 
his  adventurous  career.  He  was 
eventually  appointed  to  the  distant 
government  of  Temeswar  in  Hun- 
gary, where  he  perished,  some  years 
Uter,  in  a  revolt  of  the  inhabitants.* 

In  the  mean  time,  the  extermination 
of  the  vanquished  insurgents  went  on 
in  Syria  with  ruthless  severity.  The 
troops  who  had  been  concerned  in  the 
revolt,  exclusive  of  the  Arabs  and 
Koords,  consisted  almost  wholly  of 
spahis,  and  aeghbans  or  seimens,  (a 
description  of  infantry  holding  land 
like  the  spahis  bv  military  tenure ;) 
and  the  ancient  jealousy  which  had 
subsisted  between  these  proud  feuda- 
tories and  the  lanissaries,  whom  they 
were  in  the  habit  of  reviling  as  "  slaves 
who  received  their  daily  food  from  the 
bounty  of  the  Porte,'*  gave  «  character 
of  inveteracy  to  the  vengeance  of  the 
latter,  which  was  destined  erelong  to 
be  retaliated  on  themselves.  After 
the  decisive  victory  above  related,  a 
number  of  executioners  were  constant- 
ly employed  in  decapitating  indiscri- 
minately the  prisoners  brought  in; 
and  20,000  heads  were  piled  before 
the  tent  of  the  Grand  Vizir  Mourad, 
who,  long  popularly  known  by  the 
sobriquet  or  Kouyoudji,  or  "  of  the 
pit,**  from  his  having  fallen  into  a  pit 
with  his  horso  in  a  battle  against  the 
Persians,  now  derived  a  new  and  more 
enduring  claim  to  that  surname,  from 
the  immense  pits  which  were  dug  by 
bis  orders  to  receive  the  headless  bodies 
of  hu  victims  ;  of  whom,  in  this  and 
the  campaign  which  ensued  against 
Kalender*Ogblu,  not  less  than  100,000 
are  said  to  have  fallen  in  this  manner. 
He  is  even  reported  by  the  Turkish 
historians  to  have  strangled  with  his 
own  hands  the  youthful  son  of  one  of 
the  rebels*  whose  tender  age  and  en- 
treaties had  moved  the  compassion  of 
the  men  of  death  themselves;  exclaim- 


ing with  fury,  **  That  the  other  insur- 
gents had  not  come  into  the  world 
mounted  and  armed,  and  that  the  evil 
could  onlv  be  crushed  by  nipping  it  in 
the  bud  I  * — and  his  name,  under  the 
appropriate  title  conferred  on  him  for 
his  services,  of  Seif*ed-dowla,  or 
•*  sword  of  the  state,**  was  long 
remembered  with  terror  in  the  theatre 
of  his  exploits. 

Among  the  prisoners  who  were 
brought  before  Mourad  after  the  bat- 
tle, was  a  Circassian  Mamluke,  named 
Mohammed- Abaza, t  who  had  held  in 
the  service  of  Jan-poulad  the  office  of 
hhaznadar,  or  treasurer  of  the  house- 
hold. He  was  on  the  point  of  sharing 
the  fate  of  the  others,  when  Khalil, 
the  aga  of  the  janissaries,  whose  admi- 
ration was  attracted  b^  hb  noble  fea- 
tures and  martial  carnage,  interceded 
with  the  grand  vizir  for  his  life,  and 
carried  him  with  him  on  his  return  to 
Constantinople.  On  the  removal,  not 
long  after  (1608,)  of  Hafez- pasha  from 
the  command  of  the  fleet,  Khalil,  who 
had  taken  a  distinguished  part  in  the 
glories  of  the  Syrian  campaign,  was 
rabed  to  the  vacant  post  of  capitan- 
pasha — an  apparently  singular  ap* 
pointment  for  an  officer  who  had  com- 
menced his  career  as  one  of  the  Sul- 
tanas falconers,  and  whose  subsequent 
services  had  been  wholly  on  land :— 
but  similar  transitions  were  In  that 
age  common  among  ourselves  and 
the  other  nations  of  Europe,  as  well  as 
the  Turks ;  and  the  capitan-pashalik  of 
Khalil,  who  was  accompanied  by  Aba- 
za as  patrona-bey  or  flag-captain,  was 
signalized  by  an  important  advantage 
gained  near  the  coast  of  Cyprus  over 
the  Maltese  squadron,  in  which  six 
galleys,  together  with  a  famous  gal- 
leon mounting  ninety  guns,  and  no- 
ticed by  the  Turkish  writers  under  the 
strange  name  of  Kara-Jehannen  or 
«'  Black  Hell,**  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  victors,  and  were  triumphantly 
carried  into  the  harbour  of  Constanti- 
nople. How  long  the  maritime  career 
of  Abaza  continued  does  not  appear ; 
bnt  when  Khalil  some  years  later  held 
the  command  in   Asia  against   the 


*  His  yonngtr  brother  Mustapha,  who  was  enrolled  amonf  the  pages  of  the  seraglio, 
became  at  a  lat«r  period  a  distinguished  favourite  of  Mourad  IV.,  and  at  one  time  held 
the  rank  of  capltan-pasha ;  but  he  at  length  incnrred  the  anger  of  that  sanguinary 
tyrant,  and  was  decapitated  in  1636.     With  Urn  ended  the  family  of  Jan-poulad. 

t  Abaxa  it  the  name  by  which  he  is  almoet  univerially  ne9»\ftPfd ;  but  it  merely  implies 
that  he  was  of  the  Circatuan  tribe  of  the  Abaxoei. 
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Persians,  he  was  again  attended  by  bis 
protege,  wlioin  he  appointed  to  the 
goyerna)ent  of  Marash  :  and  to  this 
province,  on  the  accession  of  Sultan 
Osman  II.  in  1618,  was  added  that  of 
Erzroom,  with  the  rank  of  pasha  of 
three  tails. 

Such  was  the  rapid  rise  to  eminence 
of  a  man  who  was  destined  to  act  an 
important  part  in  the  stormy  epoch  of 
Turkish  history  under  consideration, 
as  the  first  who,  by  openly  avowing 
himself  the  *'  Enemy  of  the  Janissa- 
ries/* (an  epithet  often  appended  to 
bis  name  by  Oriental  writers,)  dared 
to  brave  the  resentment  of  a  force,  of 
which  the  power  and  audacity  had  been 
suffered  to  rise  to  an  almost  uncon- 
trollable height.  The  depression,  by 
the  event  of  the  late  civil  war,  of  the 
feudatory  troops,  and  particularly  of 
the  segphbans,  (who  esteemed  them- 
selves, in  opposition  to  the  more  re- 
cently instituted  janissaries,  as  the 
ancient  and  legitimate  national  sol- 
diery,)  had  removed  all  adequate  check 
on  a  turbulent  spirit,  which  even  before 
this  was  rapidly  breaking  through  the 
rigid  bonds  of  discipline  maintained 
by  Soliman  and  his  predecessors; 
and  the  youthful  and  impetuous  Os< 
man,  whose  projects  of  Polish  con- 
quest liad  been  frustrated  by  their 
mutinous  insubordination,  formed  the 
daring  design  of  annihilating  these 
arrogant  praetorians,  and  forming  a 
new  standing  army  from  the  Segh- 
bans  and  Odjaklus*  or  provincial 
troops  of  Egypt.  The  prospect  of 
thus  delivering  himself  from  the  thral<» 
dom  in  which  he  was  held  by  his  in- 
solent slaves,  took  full  possession  of 
the  mind  of  the  Sultan,  who  opened  a 
private  correspondence  on  the  subject 
with  several  of  the  Asiatic  pashas,  and 
particularly  with  Abaza,  whose  resi- 
dence at  Erzroom,  from  the  facilities 


which  it  afforded  him  for  commnnica- 
ting  with  his  former  comrades  in  Koor- 
distan  and  Northern  Syria,  gave  him 
an  extensive  influence  over  the  sur- 
rounding districts ;  while  his  reckless 
gallantry  and  unscrupulous  resolution, 
with  the  bitter  hostility  which  he  was 
well  known  to  retain  against  the  de- 
stroyers of  his  old  master  Jao-poulad^ 
pointed  him  out  as  a  fit  instrument  in 
the  hazardous  enterprise  contemplated. 
But  before  we  proceed  to  narrate  the 
events,  which  ultimately  terminated  in 
the  ruin  and  death  of  nearly  all  the 
parties  concerned  in  the  scheme,  we 
must  endeavour  to  reeount  the  causes 
owing  to  which,  in  the  lapse  of  scarce 
half  a  century  firom  the  death  of  Soli- 
man,  the  order  and  discipline,  which 
had  hitherto  rendered  the  janissaries 
invincible,  had  given  place  to  the 
scenes  of  sedition  and  lawless  excess 
which  are  henceforward  inseparably 
connected  with  their  appearance  in 
history. 

It  may  appear  superfluous  to  give 
any  account  of  the  origin  and  consti- 
tution of  a  corps  so  popularly  known, 
and  concerning  which  so  much  has 
been  written,  as  the  janissaries ;  but 
so  inaccurate,  in  point  of  fact,  are  many 
of  the  details  which  pass  current  rela- 
tive to  this  famous  soldiery,  that  even 
the  era  of  their  institution  is  incorrect- 
ly stated  by  European  writers,  who 
unanimously  ascribe  it  to  Mourad  I., 
the  third  prince  of  the  line  of  0th- 
man.  This  error,  into  which  Gibbon 
himself  has  fallen,  originated  with 
Cantemir:  but  the  concurrent  tesli- 
mony  of  every  Turkish  historian  fixes 
the  epoch  of  their  formation  and  con- 
secration by  the  Dervish  Hadji- Bek* 
tash.t  to  the  reign  of  Orkhan  the  father 
of  Mourad,  who  in  1328  enrolled  a 
body  of  Christian  youths  as  soldiers 
under  this  name,}  by  the  advice  of  his 


*  This  name,  literally  Implying  "  householderi,"  or  **  men  of  the  hearth,**  wat  given 
to  a  particular  local  force  e»tablished  in  Egypt  by  Selim  I.,  after  the  subvenion  of  the 
sovereignty  of  the  Mamlukes,  whom  they  were  intended  to  keep  in  check.  But  in  the 
middle  of  the  last  century,  the  Mamlnkes  under  Ibrahim  and  Hoduao,  the  predecessors  of 
the  famous  Ali  Bey,  took  advantage  of  the  degeneracy  and  corruption  of  the  Odjaklus  to 
r«*estabtish  the  aseendeoey  of  their  own  corps,  whidi  continued  till  their  destruction  by 
the  present  pasha. 

"t*  The  long  piece  of  cloth  which  the  janissaries  wore  hanging  from  the  back  of  their 
drtsa-caps  in  memorial  of  the  «^s«m  azCis&ded  ev»r  tham  by  th«ir  patron,  was  copied  by  the 
Hungarians,  and  thus  remotely  was  the  original  of  th«  hag  forraarljr  offended  to  tk«  oaf s 
of  our  huss«rf ,  and  now  on  the  poiMit  ol  r«irir«]. 

t  The  Turkish  isrm  Y^fii-  Tch*ri,  whiah  we  oaU  janistaryt  corraspoada  tzietly  with 
the  Arabic  appellation  Nuiam'j4dudt  patdtntA  by  Mabmoud  II,  ea  A»  trooft  dtttiDad 
to  replace  them  :  both  phrases  mean  *'  the  new  regulars.*' 
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oousin  Tchenderli,  to  whose  counselB 
the  wise  and  simple  reg^ul&tions  of  the 
infant  empire  are  chiefly  attributed. 
Their  number  was  at  first  only  a  thou- 
sand; but  it  was  greatly  augmented 
when  Mouradyin  1361,  appropriated  to 
thisselrnceby  anedictthetm0erta/,/^/2A 
of  the  European  captiyes  taken  in  war 
-*a  measure  which  has  been  generally 
confounded  with  the  first  enrolment  of 
the  corps.  At  the  accession  of  Soli* 
man  the  Magnificent,  their  effectire 
strength  had  reached  20,000 ;  and  un* 
der  Mahommed  IV.,  in  the  middle  of 
the  17th  century»  that  number  was 
doubled.  But  though  the  original 
composition  of  the  janissaries  is  re- 
lated by  every  writer  who  has  treated 
of  them,  it  has  not  been  so  generally 
noticed,  that  for  more  than  two  cen- 
turies and  a  half  not  a  single  natire 
Turk  was  admitted  into  their  ranks, 
which  were  recruited,  like  those  of  the 
Mamlukes,  solely  by  the  continual 
supply  of  Christian  slaves,  at  first 
captives  of  tender  age  taken  in  war, 
and  afterwards,  when  this  source 
proved  inadequate  to  the  increased 
demand,  by  an  annual  levy  among  the 
children  of  the  lower  orders  of  Chris- 
tians throughout  the  empire — a  dread- 
ful tax,  frequently  alluded  to  by  Bus- 
beqtdus,*  and  which  did  not  finally 
cease  till  the  reign  of  Mahommed  IV. 
At  a  later  period,  wheh  the  Krim 
Tartars  became  vassals  of  the  Porte, 
the  yearly  inroads  of  the  fierce  cavalry 
of  that  nation  into  the  southern  pro- 
vinces of  Russia,  were  principally  in« 
strumental  in  replenishing  this  nur- 
sery of  soldiers ;  and  Fletcher,  who 
was  ambassador  from  Queen  Elizabeth 
to  Ivan  the  Terrible,  describes,  in  his 
quaint  language,  the  method  pursued 
in  these  depredations:— ''The  chief 
bootie  the  Tartars  seeke  for  in  all  their 
warres,  is  to  get  store  of  captives,  spe- 
cially young  boyes  and  girles,  whom 
they  sell  to  the  Turkes,  or  other,  their 
neighbours.  To  this  purpose  they  take 
with  them  great  baskets  made  like 
bakers*  panniers,  to  carrie  them  ten^ 
derfy,  and  if  any  of  them  happens  to 
tyre,  or  bee  sicke  on  the  way,  they 
dash  him  against  the  ground,  or  some 
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tree,  and  so  leave  him  dead.*'     {Pur^ 
chases  Piigrims,  iii.  44 1 .) 

The  boys,  thus  procured  from  vari- 
ous quarters,  were  assembled  at  Con- 
stantinople, where,  after  a  general  in- 
spection, those  whose  personal  advan- 
tages or  indications  of  superior  talent 
distinguished  them  from  the  crowd, 
were  sot  aside  as  pages  of  the  seraglio 
(ich'OghlaunSt)  or  Mamlukes  in  the 
households  of  the  pashas  and  other 
officers,  whence  in  due  time  they  were 
promoted  to  military  commands  or 
other  appointments :  but  the  remain- 
ing multitude  were  given  severally  in 
charge  to  peasants  or  artisans  of  Turk- 
ish race,  principally  in  Anatoliaj  by 
whom  they  were  trained  up,  till  they 
approached  the  age  of  manhood,  in 
the  tenets  of  the  Moslem  faith,  and 
inured  to  all  the  privations  and  toils 
of  a  hardy  and  laborious  life.  After 
this  severe  probation,  they  were  again 
transferred  to  the  capital,  and  enrolled 
in  the  different  odas  or  regiments ;  and 
here  their  military  education  com- 
menced. Each  takAum  or  squad  con- 
sbted  of  ten  men,  who  were  messed 
and  lodged  together ;  and  at  first  the 
recruit  acted  as  the  servant  of  the  ve- 
terans in  the  takhum  to  which  he  was 
attached,  receiving  only  a  nominal  rate 
of  pay,  and  subjected  to  assiduous 
drill;  till  by  increased  proficiency  he 
was  released  from  the  performance  of 
menial  duties,  and  placed  on  an  equa- 
lity with  his  comrades  in  regard  to 
pay  and  allowances.  From  this  time 
his  advancement  through  the  various 
ranks  was  proportioned  to  his  merit ; 
but  it  was  rare  that  any  janissary 
quitted  the  oda  in  which  he  had  been 
at  first  regbtered,  and  the  peculiar 
emblem  of  which  was  customarily 
branded  or  stamped  on  his  arm  as  a 
token  of  confiratemity.f  The  abun- 
dant rations  with  which  these  favoured 
troops  were  exclusively  provided  by 
the  Sultan,  gave  rise  to  a  variety  of 
sin^lar  appellations  and  customs, 
which,  probably  originating  in  jest, 
were  at  length  adopted  by  themselves 
as  familiar  tities :  thus  the  colonel,  or 
commandant  of  an  oda,  bore  in  com- 
mon parlance  the  name  of  tchorbadji. 


*  MitUt  quotumis  Tnrcorom  prineeps  eertos  homines  in  diversas  provindts,  qui  de 
poeris  e  Christianis  homiidbiis  natis  tertinm  mat  quartum  qaemqiie  legant. 

t  At  the  proscription  of  the  corpi^  many  of  the  aflUiated  jiniisaries,  who  bad  pro« 
cured  enrolment  merely  for  the  take  of  the  privileges  tbns  aeqoired,  cut  out  the  piece 
of  flesh  which  bore  the  fatal  symbol,  in  the  hope  of  escaping  the  general  doom. 
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(distributor  of  soup ;)  the  tw<?next  in 
command  were  styled  ashtchi-bashi, 
(head-cooky)  and  sahka-bashi,  (chief 
water-carrier;)  and  from  the  spoon 
of  wood  or  metal  which  they  wore  in 
their  caps,  the  nickname  of  **  men  of 
the  spoon"  was  habitually  applied  to 
the  whole  janissary  body.  From  a 
similar  reference  to  culinary  matters, 
their  reyiew-ground  was  termed  the 
at-meidan,  or  "place  of  food;'*  and 
the  regimental  point  of  honour  cen- 
tred in  the  great  soup-kettles^  (tchen« 
dereb,)  the  loss  of  one  of  which  in 
action*  was  considered  an  indelible 
disgrace  to  the  oda  to  which  it  had 
belonged.  Round  these  important 
caldrons  the  different  divisions  assem- 
bled in  council,  when  any  public  or 
private  grievance  was  considered  to 
require  redress.  And  in  the  later  ages 
of  the  empire,  the  announcement  'Uhat 
the  janissaries  had  refused  to  eat  their 
soup,"  I  and  the  sound  of  their  kettles^ 
beaten  like  drums  through  the  streets, 
to  summon  the  men  of  the  spoon  to 
the  general  rendezvous  in  the  o/- 
meidan,  struck  terror  to  the  hearts  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Constantinople,  as 
the  well-known  signs  of  tchorbalik, 
(literally,  "  affair  of  soup,")  or  janis. 
sary  revolt,  with  its  usual  accompani- 
ments of  conflagration  and  plunder. 
^  But  as  long  as  the  primitive  restric- 
tions remained  in  full  vigour,  these 
military  insurrections  were  far  from 
being  as  frequent  as  in  the  more 
recent  history  of  the  Osmanlis.  Un- 
connected by  the  ties  of  birth  and  re- 
lationship with  the  bulk  of  the  popu- 
lation, the  janissaries  felt  not  the  evils 
which  oppressed  the  other  classes,  and 
watched  with  implicit  loyalty  the  will 
of  the  Sultan,  on  whose  favour  their 
only  dependence  was  placed.  The 
dethronement  of  the  weak  and  unwar- 
like  Bayerid  II.,  though  chiefly  ef- 
fected by  their  instrumentality,  scarce- 
ly forms  an  exception,  as  the  rebellion 
did  not  originate  with  them,  but  with 
bis  martial  son  Selim,  to  whom  their 
allegiance  had  already  been  virtually 
transferred ;  but  the  great  increase  of 
their  numbers  during  the  reign  of  Se- 
lim, gave  them  the  consciousness  of 
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their  own  strength :  and,  at  the  very 
commencement  of  the  rule  of  Soliman 
the  Magnificent,  the  institution  of  a 
corps  of  body-guards,  under  the  unob- 
trusive title  of  Bostandjis,  or  Garden- 
ers, shows  that  apprehensions  were 
already  entertained  of  their  turbulence. 
Few  tumults,  however,  disturbed  the 
reign  of  Soliman;  and  the  orderiy 
demeanour  and  exact  submission  to 
discipline  of  these  troops — then  the 
terror  of  Europe — is  often  favourably 
contrasted  by  Busbequius,  when  am- 
bassador from  Ferdinand  to  Soliman, 
with  the  intolerable  insolence  and  law- 
less manners  of  the  German  mercena- 
ries. **  If,**  says  he,  '*  I  had  not  been 
previously  informed  who  they  were,  I 
should  have  supposed  them  some  sort 
of  Turkish  monks,  or  members  of  a 
collegiate  body  I**  and  on  another 
occasion  : — "  The  most  remarkable 
part  of  the  sight,  in  my  opinion,  was 
the  spectacle  of  several  thousand  janis- 
saries, who  stood,  drawn  up  in  long 
ranks,  so  mute  and  motionless,  that, 
being  at  some  distance,  I  was  uncer- 
tain whether  they  were  men  or  sta- 
tues, till,  being  informed  that  it  was 
customary  to  salute  them,  I  saw  them 
all,  as  if  acting 'from  a  simultaneous 
impulse,  bow  their  heads  in  acknow- 
ledgment of  my  courtesy."  And  one 
of  bis  treatises  is  especially  devoted  to 
the  object  of  enforcing  on  the  empe- 
ror, and  the  princes  of  the  empire,  the 
paramount  necessity  for  constituting 
a  national  force  on  the  model  of  the 
Turkish  armies;  from  the  docility, 
temperance,  and  discipline  of  which, 
contrasted  with  the  absence  of  those 
qualities  in  their  own  troops,  he  other- 
wise anticipates  the  speedy  and  inevi- 
table ruin  of  Germany  and  Christen- 
dom. 

Under  the  reign  of  Mourad  III., 
the  grandson  of  Soliman,  a  vital 
change  was  introduced  into  the  con- 
stitution of  the  janissaries,  which 
speedily  effected  a  complete  revolu- 
tion in  the  character  and  interests  of 
the  whole  body.  Hitherto,  the  old 
system  of  recruiting  only  from  Chris- 
tian slaves  had  b^n  rigidly  adhered 
to ;  as  a  regard  for  long  and  merito- 


♦  An  amusing  anecdote  relative  to  this  trait,  la  given  in  the  inimitable  Oriental 
romance  of  Anastasius,  cb.  xt. 

;:.  t  Anotber  watchword  of  disaffection  was  the  wain  of  hay:  when  disappohited  of 
any  expected  donative,  tbey  barred  the  return  of  the  Sultan  to  the  palace,  when  he 
viaited  the  mosque  on  Friday,  alleging  that  a  wain  of  hay  was  ovfirtumed  in  the  pas- 
sage. 
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rious  services,  a  jaiaissary  was  fre- 
quently remoTed  to  the  rank  of  a 
apahi,  and  receiTed  a  fief  or  timar, 
which  might  descend  by  tenure  of 
military  service  to  his  son  ;  but  an 
inviolable  rule  prevented  the  enlist- 
ment of  the  son  of  a  janissary  in  the 
ranks  of  his  father's  comrades*  and*  if 
not  provided  for  otherwise  in  the  pub- 
lic service,  he  merged  among  the  mass 
of  citizens;  and  thus  thS  growth  of 
any  organized  spirit  of  mutiny  was 
repressed  by  the  constant  influx  of 
fresh  and  untainted  neophytes  to  fill 
the  vacancies  which  never-ceasing  wars 
made  amongst  the  turbulent  veterans. 
But  the  permission  which  they  ex- 
torted from  the  timid  and  indolent 
Mourad,  to  enrol  their  sons  in  their 
own  odasi  on  their  attaining  the  age 
of  twenty,  at  once  transformed  them 
from  an  isolated  body  of  soldiery,  like 
the  Mamlukes  of  Egypt,  into  a  com- 
ponent part  of  the  Osmanli  popula- 
tion, to  the  other  classes  of  which  the 
privilege  of  incorporation  was  erelong 
extended ;  and  the  right,  which  they 
soon  after  arrogated  to  themselves  on 
most  occasions,  of  choosing  their  own 
aga,  instead  of  receiving  him  at  the 
hands  of  the  Sultan,  consummated  the 
downfal  of  their  primitive  regulations. 
From  thb  time  the  janissaries,  con- 
nected by  alliances  and  consanguinity 
with  the  body  of  the  people,  and  sup- 
ported by  ramifications  throughout 
the  empire,  appear  rather  as  armed 
representatives  of  the  popular  will, 
than  as  instruments  of  the  despotism 
of  the  sovereign,  who  was  more  fre- 
quently compelled  to  yield  to  the  tem- 
pest, than  able  to  direct  it.  Still  the 
decay  of  discipline  was  gradual ;  and 
during  the  reign  of  Mourad,  the  janis- 
saries appear  less  frequently  in  the  cha- 
racter of  disturbers  of  the  public  peace, 
than  its  guardians  in  the  tumults  and 
seditions  conUnually  excited  by  the 
tpahis  quartered  in  Constantinople, 
whose  precedence  in  rank  and  supe- 
rior privileges  were  a  constant  source 
of  jealousy  to  the  children  of  Hadji- 
Bektash.  Bnt  when  the  strength  of 
their  formidable  rivals  had  been  bro- 
ken by  the  civil  wars  of  Asia,  which 
was  the  principal  seat  of  their  body, 
the  janissaries  assumed  the  preponde- 
rance in  the  capital,  where  their  un- 
controlled will  gave  law  during  the 
latter  years  of  the  voluptuous  Ahmed : 
his  fiery  son  Osman,  however,  who, 
plaeed  on  the  throne  at  the  age  of 


fourteen,  had  immediately  shaken  off 
the  tutelage  of  his  ministers,  and  per- 
sonally assumed  the  direction  of  go* 
vemment,  was  unable  to  brook  the 
domination  which  virtually  converted 
the  monarchy  into  a  military  demo- 
cracy ;  and  in  an  evil  hour  for  him- 
self, he  concerted  with  Abaza,  and  the 
other  leaders  of  the  parties  opposed  to 
the  janissaries,  the  scheme  for  their 
extinction  ;  with  the  account  of  which 
we  commenced  this  long  digrei«$ion. 

In  May  1622,  the  transportation  of 
the  imperial  horsetails  to  the  Asiatic 
shore  of  the  Bosphorus,  announced  to 
the  inhabitants  of  the  capital  the  ap- 

Sroaching  departure  of  the  Sultan,who 
ad  declared  his  intention  of  visiting 
in  person,  attended  by  the  grand  vizir 
and  great  officers  of  the  court,  the 
holy  cities  of  Mecca  and  Medina,  and 
performing  the  devotions  prescribed 
to  pilgrims  at  the  shrine  of  the  Pro- 
phet. But,  though  every  care  had 
been  taken  to  divert  attention  from 
the  real  objects  of  the  journey,  dark 
rumours  began  to  be  circulated  that  it 
was  theintention  of  theyoung  monarch 
to  abandon  for  ever  his  rebellious  ca- 
pital, and  transfer  the  abode  of  go- 
vernment to  one  of  the  ancient  seats 
of  the  caliphate,  Cairo  or  Damascus ; 
a  measure  which  would,  at  once,  have 
degraded  the  janissaries  to  the  rank 
of  provincial  militia.  The  troops  as- 
sembled at  their  barracks  in  gloomy 
consultation  on  the  impending  danger, 
when  the  mufti — whom  a  personal 
afiront  received  from  Osman  had  ren- 
dered the  enemy  of  his  sovereign — pro- 
mulgated afctva,  in  which  he  declared 
that  the  performance  of  the  hadji  in 
person  was  not  incumbent  on  princes, 
whose  duty  was  rather  to  remain  at 
home,  and  adminbter  justice  to  their 
subjects!  This  formidable  edict  was 
presented  to  the  Sultan,  who  tore  the 
paper  with  disdain ;  but  it  had  already 
sufficed  to  kindle  into  a  fiame  the 
smouldering  disafiection  of  the  janis- 
saries ;  and  the  mutineers,  crowding 
into  the  outer-courts  of  the  seraglio, 
demanded  with  furious  outcries,  in 
virtue  of  a  Beoondjetva  which  they  had 
obtained,  the  heads  of  the  grand  vizir 
and  the  khofa  or  tutor  of  the  sultan, 
to  whose  counsels  they  attributed  his 
unpopularity.  The  refusal  of  Osman 
to  deliver  his  ministers  to  death  was 
the  signal  of  his  own  ruin  :  an  entrance 
was  forced  into  the  interior  of  the  pa- 
lace;  and  while  the  vizir  and  the 
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khoja^  dragged  from  their  toneeal* 
meot,  were  dispatched  by  the  blows 
of  Dumberiess  weapoDS,  the  accidental 
dlscorery  in  a  secluded  chamber  of 
Mnstapha^  the  uncle  of  Osman>  ga?e 
a  new  impulse  to  the  passions  of  the 
infuriated  soldiers.  This  prince  had 
been  placed  on  the  throne  at  the  death 
of  Ahmed,  in  consequence  of  the  youth 
of  his  nephew ;  but  the  weakness  of 
his  mind,  which  almost  amounted  to 
idiocy,  had  necessitated  his  deposition 
after  a  few  weeks :  his  restoration  was 
oow>  howeyer>  proclaimed  by  the  una- 
nimous and  irresistible  yoice  of  the 
odas;  and  the  unfortunate  Osman, 
who  had  taken  refuge  in  the  mosque 
founded  by  his  father,  after  rainly  at- 
tempting to  negotiate  with  the  rebels, 
was  seized  and  carried  in  triumph  on 
a  wretched  horse,  overwhelmed  with 
insults  and  indignities,  to  the  Seven 
Towers,  where,  on  the  following  day, 
his  existence  was  terminated  with  a 
bowstring,  before  he  had  completed 
his  eighteenth  year,  by  the  orders  and 
in  the  presence  of  Daood-pasha,  the 
brother-in-law  and  grand  Tizir  of  the 
new  sultan. 

The  murder  of  a  sultan  had  never 
yet  stained  the  Ottoman  annals  :  and 
the  horror  with  which  the  intelligence 
of  the  untimely  fate  of  Osman  was  re- 
ceived in  the  provinces,  was  augment- 
ed by  the  part  which  the  janissaries 
had  taken  in  the  tragedy.  From  the 
nature  of  their  establishment,  they 
were  regrarded  as  the  household  re- 
t^ers  and  personal  Mamlukes  of 
their  sovereign,  whom  they  were  thus 
bound,  by  the  sacred  tie  of  bread  and 
salt,  to  obey  and  defend:  and  the  vio- 
lation of  these  duties  drew  execration 
on  their  name  in  every  quarter  of  the 
empire.  These  indications  of  popu- 
lar feeEng  were  openly  fomented  by 
Abaza,  who  hoped  to  find  in  them  the 
means  of  revenge,  both  for  the  ruin 
of  his  early  patron  and  the  murder  of 
his  late  imperial  benefactor :  and  it 
was  at  Aintab,  in  the  district  of  Mar- 
ash,  that  the  first  outbreak  took  place. 
Abdul-  Baki,  the  cadi  of  this  town,  pub- 
licly denounced  the  janissaries  from 
the  seat  of  judgment  as  murderers  of 
the  sultan,  and  unworthy  of  the  name 
of  true  beUevers :  a  tumult  ensued  be- 
tween  the  inhabitants  and  the  resident 
members  of  the  obnoxious  corps,  and 
the  latter,  after  losing  several  of  their 
number,  were  compelled  to  fly .  A  con- 
siderable division  of  janissaries,  who 
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were  stationed  in  Erzroom  as  a  garri- 
son force,  had  not  only  openly  mani- 
fested their  exultation  at  the  fall  of 
Osman,  but  proceeded  to  plunder  the 
shops  and  warehouses,  and  insulted 
the  authority  of  the  pasha  by  bring- 
ing vessels  of  wine  to  the  divan,  and 
carousing  in  his  presence.  The  pre* 
text  was  eagerly  seized  by  Abasa, 
who  attacked  the  janissaries  at  the 
head  of  his  guards,  and  drove  them 
into  the  citadel,  where  they  surren- 
dered after  a  few  days,  on  condition 
of  being  allowed  to  depart  unmolest« 
ed ;  and  the  intervention  of  Hussein- 
pasha,  who  had  formerly  been  gover- 
nor of  the  city,  procured  them  an  un- 
interrupted retreat  to  Constantinople. 
Abaza  now  openly  threw  ofi^  his  al- 
legiance to  the  imbecile  Mustapha: 
and  erecting  the  standard  of  revolt, 
summoned  allthemalecontentsof  Ana- 
tolia, and  the  remaining  partisans  of 
the  former  rebel  leaders,  to  range 
themselves  under  hb  orders.  The 
pasha  of  Diarbekir^  who  had  been  or- 
dered to  supersede  liim  in  his  govern- 
ment, was  repulsed  from  Erzroom: 
and  the  neighbouring  timariots  flock- 
ed in  such  numbers  to  his  camp,  that 
he  speedily  found  himself  at  the  head 
of  15,000  men,  with  whom  he  invaded 
Anatolia,  every  where  proclaiming 
death  to  the  janissaries,  and  inflicting 
cruel  tortures  on  all  the  members  ^ 
the  proscribed  corps  who  fell  into  his 
hands.  At  Siwas,  three  superior  ofli- 
cers  of  the  janissaries  were  led  through 
the  rebel  ranks,  by  order  of  Jaafar,  the 
kehoya  or  lieutenant  of  Abaza,  with 
lighted  matches  stuck  in  their  flesh, 
while  the  criers  made  proclamation, 
**  Behold  the  fate  of  those  apostates 
who  betray  their  Sultan  1**  Those  <rf 
inferior  rank  who  had  escaped  the  first 
fury  of  the  massacre^  were  exposed  to 
perish  in  spots  remote  from  succour, 
after  being  disabled  by  having  horse- 
shoes nailed  to  their  hands  and  feet : 
the  wives  and  children  of  the  janis- 
saries were  involved  in  the  general 
destruction:  and  even  the  wearing 
garments  of  the  peculiar  fashion  adopt- 
ed by  the  men  of  the  spoon,  was  sufll- 
cient  to  consign  the  victim  to  the  exe- 
cutioner. The  enterprise  was  sancti- 
fied in  Uie  eyes  of  the  insurgent  troops 
by  the  benediction  of  the  sheikh  of 
Kaisariyeht  who  publicly  hailed  Aba- 
sa as  the  favourite  of  God,  and  the 
destined  instrument  for  the  extermina- 
tion of  thp  oppressors :  and  the  segl^ 
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banSf  who  saw  themseWes  at  length 
enabled  to  glut  their  vengeance  on 
their  bated  adyersaries,  joined  bim 
wherever  he  directed  his  march.  His 
ancient  patron  Khalil>  whose  friend- 
ship for  bim  had  drawn  on  himself  the 
suspicion  of  being  implicated  in  his 
designs,  exhorted  bim  by  letter  to  lay 
down  his  arms :  but  bis  admonitions 
produced  no  more  effect  than  did  the 
arms  of  Mahmood-pasha,  son  of  the 
famous  Cicala,*  who  advanced  as  far 
as  Brousa  to  encounter  him,  at  the 
head  of  8000  janissaries  and  an  equal 
number  of  spabis ;  but  retraced  his 
march  on  learning  that  Morteza, 
pasha  of  KarapHissar,  on  whose  co- 
operation he  had  reck6ned,  bad  sur- 
rendered  his  fortress  after  a  siege  of 
ten  days»  and  passed  with  all  his  foU 
lowers  into  the  insurgent  ranks.  On 
the  retreat  of  Mabmood»  Abaza  boldly 
advanced  on  Brousa*  and  entered  the 
ancient  capital  and  cradle  of  the  Otto- 
man empire  at  the  bead  of  40,000 
men:  the  citadel^  however,  still  held 
out,  being  well  provided  with  artil- 
lery, in  which  the  rebels  were  deficient; 
and  after  an  ineffectud  attempt  to  re- 
duce it  by  a  blockade,  which  lasted 
three  months,  he  withdrew  into  the 
districts  about  loonium,  and  distri- 
buted his  army  into  winter  quarters. 
In  the  mean  time,  confusion  and 
anarchy  had  risen  in  Constantinople 
to  a  pitch  whieh  appeared  to  threaten 
all  the  institutions  of  the  empire  with 
subversion.  The  vizir  Daood,  who 
had  been  the  principal  agent  in  the 
murder  of  Osman,  bad  been  soon 
overtaken  by  the  vengeance  of  popu- 
lar retribution ;  and  Oriental  authors, 
with  their  usual  fondness  for  noting 
coincidences,  have  remarked,  that  on 
his  way  to  meet  bis  death  at  the  Seven 
Towers,  he  drank  at  the  same  fountain 
where  Uie  thirst  of  Osman  had  been 
quenched,  and  was  conducted  to  the 
same  chamber  in  the  fortress  where 
he  bad  witnessed  the  death  of  his  ill- 
fated    sovereign.      Four    successive 


grand  vizirs  were  elevated  and  deposed 
within  a  few  months  by  the  Sultana- 
Walidah  and  the  Kislar-Aga,  who,  in 
combination  with  the  janbsary  leaders, 
ruled  the  empire  ;  Mustapha  being 
utterly  incapable  of  taking  any  share 
in  the  management  of  affairs.  The 
capital  was  devastated  by  incendiary 
fires  and  daily  conflicts  between  the 
different  orders  of  troops ;  and  a  gen- 
eral massacre  of  the  Oulemah,  or 
men  of  the  law,  by  the  jani&saries,  on 
suspicion  of  disaffection,  increased  the 
horror  in  which  that  corps  had  been 
held  since  the  catastrophe  of  Osman. 
The  pashas  of  Budah,  Temeswar,  and 
Egypt,  refused  obedience  to  the  fir- 
mans  addressed  to  them  in  the  name 
of  Mustapha ;  and  while  the  banners 
of  Abaza  were  approaching  the  Asiatic 
shores  of  the  Bospborus,  the  Shah  of 
Persia  seized  the  opportunity  which 
presented  itself  to  recommence  hosti» 
lities;  and,  after  reducing  in  a  few 
months  nearly  all  the  fortresses  on  the 
Asiatic  frontier,  crowned  his  triumphs 
by  the  occupation  of  Bagdad,  which, 
after  a  four  months'  siege,  was  sur- 
rendered to  him  by  the  treachery  of 
Mohammed  Bey,  son  of  the  governor 
Behir- Pasha. 

The  empire  appeared  to  bo  on  tbo 
verge  of  dissolution  ;  but  even  before 
the  loss  of  Bagdad,  the  alarming  state 
of  affairs  had  made  apparent  to  the 
chiefs  of  the  janissaries  themselves 
the  imperative  necessity  of  a  change ; 
and  in  August  1 623, 'Mustapha  had 
been  superseded  on  the  throne  by 
Mourad  IV.,  brother  of  the  murdered 
Osmau^a  prince  who,  though  only 
twelve  years  old  at  the  time  of  his 
elevation,  already  gave  ample  indica- 
tions of  the  qualities  which  afterwards 
marked  him  as,  at  once,  one  of  tha 
most  sanguinary  and  energetic  of  the 
Ottoman  rulers,  as  a  characteristic 
anecdote  related  by  Evliya  proves. 
**  When  Sultan  Mourad  entered  the 
treasury  after  his  accession,  my  father 
Dervish   Mohammed  was  with  him. 


*  The  name  of  this  Mahmood-pMha  was  afterwards  assumed  bjr  an  impostor,  a  Wal-  ' 
Uchian  bj  birth,  who  appeared  at  Parii  in  1670,  and  afterwards  viaited  England  and 
most  parti  of  Europe,  and  was  received  at  Rome  with  high  distinction  by  the  Pope. 
He  claimed  the  honours  of  a  prince  of  the  Ottoman  imperial  family  in  virtue  of  the 
marriage  of  the  famous  Taghala-Zadehto  a  sultana,  and  asserted  himself  to  have  fled 
firom  Turkey,  and  embraced  the  Christian  faith  in  Warsaw ;  but  his  age,  in  default  of 
all  other  evidence,  would  have  disproved  his  story  wherever  the  facts  were  known,  snd 
the  imposition  was  ultimately  detected.     Rocoles,  Imposteurs  Ifmgne$, — Moreri. — 
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There  were  no  gold  or  silver  Tessels 
remaining — only  30,000  piastres  in 
money,  and  some  c6ral  and  porcelain 
inchests!—'  Inshallah!  '  (please  God) 
said  the  Sultan,  after  prostrating  him- 
self in  prayer,  <  I  will  replenish  this 
treasury  fifty-fold  with  the  property 
of  those  who  have  plundered  it!*  ** 

The  exertions  of  the  yonog  mon- 
arch, aided  hy  his  ministers  and  his 
mother,  the  Sultana- Walidah  Kiosem, 
a  princess  of  extraordinary  address 
smd  talents,  succeeded   in  restoring 
some  degree  of  order  to  the  shattered 
fabric  of  the  government;  but  it  was 
not  till  the  spring  of  1624  that  the 
Porte  found  itself  in  a  condition  to 
take  active  measures  for  the  reduction 
of  Abaza,  who,  during  all  the  pre- 
ceding   year,    had    reigned    almost 
supreme  over  Kramania  and  the  in- 
land  districts  of  Anatolia,  appointing 
his  own  officers  to  the  government  of 
the  sandjaks,    and   continuing  with 
unrelenting  vigour  his  proscription  of 
the  janissaries,  of  whom  (in  a  letter 
of  defiance  which  he    addressed  to 
their  aga,  on  hearing  the  preparations 
against  him  at  Constantinople*)  he 
declared  his  intention  to  immolate, 
even  to  the  number  of  70,000,  as  a 
satisfaction  to  the  shade  of  the  slaugh- 
tered Osman,  with  their  families  and 
dependants — **  even  as  70,000  Israel- 
ites^were  slain  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  (?) 
in  revenge  for  tbeir  shedding  the  in- 
nocent blood  «f  a  prophet.*'      But 
though  brave  in  battle  as  a  paladin  of 
romance,  the  insurgent  chief  still  re- 
tained much  of  the  simplicty  of  his 
native  mountains,  and  suffered  him- 
self to  be  implicitly  guided  by  the 
counsels  of  Tayyar,  governor  of  Si  was, 
who,  though  apparently  one  of  his 
warmest  partisans,  was   in   fact   an 
emissary  of  the  Divan.    By  the  assas- 
sination, at  a  feast,  of  Kalaoon-Yusef 
Pasha,  one  of  his  ablest  adherents, 
whom  the  suggestions  of  this  perfidi- 
ous chief  had  induced  him  to  suspect 
of  treason  to  the  cause,  Abaza  lost 
many  of  his  followers.     And  a  still 
more  imminent  danger  arose  from  the 
mutual  jealousies  of  the  spahis  and 
the  seghbans  in  his  camp,  which  more 


than  once  broke  out  into  an  open 
rupture ;  till  at  a  grand  field-day,  held 
for  the  exercise  of  the  jereed  near 
Karowa,  the  mortification  of  the  segh- 
bans at  the  superiority  shown  by  the 
spahis,  brought  on  an  appeal  to 
arms.  By  the  personal  energy  of 
Abaza,  the  tumult  was,  however, 
quelled ;  and  to  reconcile  these  im- 
portant sections  of  his  force,  he  ex- 
acted from  their  leaders  an  oath  of 
future  concord.  The  reference  of  the 
form  of  the  compact  to  the  ancient 
customs  of  the  East,  deserves  com- 
memoration ; — a  circle  of  wood  was 
raised  in  the  midst  of  the  camp,  with  a 
Koran  and  a  sabre  suspended  between 
the  bread  and  salt ;  the  chiefs  of  the 
two  parties,  approaching  on  opposite 
sides,  swore  on  the  Koran  to  maintain 
perpetual  amity;  while  the  engage- 
ment was  ratified  by  an  invocation, 
that,  to  the  violator  of  the  oath,  the 
symbols  of  hospitality  might  be  turned 
into  poison,  and  his  life  be  cut  short 
by  the  edge  of  the  sabre;  and  to  con- 
clude the  ceremony,  the  spahis,  to 
satisfy  by  self-humiliation  the  ofiended 
pride  of  the  seghbans,  bent  their 
beads,  and  passed  under  the  circle  of 
wood. 

The  grand  vizir  Mohammed  (snr- 
named  Cherkess,  or  the  Circassian) 
had  by  this  time  set  out  from  Con- 
stantinople, at  the  head  of  all  the 
troops  which  could  be  spared  ;  and 
Abaza,  in  opposition  to  the  advice  of 
most  of  his  lieutenants,  determined  to 
give  him  battle.  The  engagement 
took  place  in  August  1624,  on  the 
great  plains  near  Kaisariyeh,  and  was 
fiercely  contested  on  both  sides ;  the 
janissaries  gave  way  before  the  furi- 
ous onset  of  the  rebels,  but  were  ral- 
lied by  the  voice  and  example  of  their 
aga,  Khosroo ;  the  desertion  of  Tay- 
yar  and  Morteza  from  the  other  side, 
was  followed  by  the  flight  of  the 
Turkmans,  whose  chiefs  had  been  pre- 
viously gained  over  by  the  offers  of 
the  vizir,  and  the  defection  of  these 
powerful  auxiliaries  spread  panic  and 
confusion  through  the  ranks  of  the  in- 
surgents. Their  leader  strove  to  ani- 
mate  and  sustain  them ;  but  as  he 


*  In  this  strange  manifesto,  vrhich  Von  Hammer  gives  entire  from  the  Torkish 
annalists,  Abaza  asserts  his  sole  motive  for  taking  arms  to  be  the  punishment  of  the 
crimes  of  the  janissaries :  **  for  as  the  mother  of  the  Saltan  Mustapha  was  of  my  own 
tribe,  and  my  near  relative,  1  had,  in  other  respects,  every  reason  to  rejoice  at  the 
accespion  of  her  son." 
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Qiounted  a  fresh  horse  for  the  purpose 
of  leading^  a  final  charge,  the  sight  of 
the  one  from  which  he  had  dismount- 
ed>  escaped  from  the  hands  of  the 
equerry,  and  flying  riderless  through 
the  field,  completed  their  dismay,  and 
the  rout  became  general  and  irretriey- 
able.*  Abaza  fl^  from  the  field  with 
his  cavalry  and  the  military  chest 
straight  to  Erzroom,  leaving  the  in- 
fantry, which  consisted  principally  of 
seghbans,  to  the  mercy  of  the  victors, 
who  exacted  from  them  unsparing 
vengeance  for  the  massacres  in  which 
they  had  been  the  actors.  All  the 
wounded  and  prisoners  were  decapi- 
tated by  the  janissaries,  and  thefr 
heads,  the  usual  hideous  trophies  of 
an  Oriental  victory,  piled  in  heaps 
before  the  tent  of  Cherkess  Moham- 
med, who  illuminated  bis  camp  and 
the  town  of  Kaisariyeh,  and  celebrated 
with  salvos  of  artillery,  and  all  the 
pomp  of  military  rejoicing,  the  blow 
which  had  fallen  on  the  hitherto  in- 
vincible Abaza. 

But  Abaza,  though  defeated  in  the 
field,  was  still  far  from  being  over- 
powered: his  partisans  throughout 
Anatolia  adhered  to  him  with  despe- 
rate fidelity,  as  the  only  leader  by 
whom  they  could  hope  to  see  the  over- 
bearing predominance  of  the  janissa- 
ries reduced ;  his  fortress  of  Erxroom 
also  was  well  fortified  and  provisioned 
for  a  siege ;  his  family  had,  however, 
fallen  iuto  the  hands  of  the  vizir  after 
the  battle  of  Kaisariyeh  ;  and  he  of- 
fered terms  of  accommodation,  which 
vrere  readily  accepted  from  the  tear 
that,  if  driven  to  bay,  he  might  deli- 
ver Erzroom  to  the  Persians,  whose 
progress  demanded  the  undivided 
attention  of  the  Ottoman  com- 
manders. On  the  simple  stipulation 
that  he  should  resume  his  allegiance 
to  the  Porte,  and  admit  into  Erzroom 
ten  companies  of  janissartes  as  part  of 
thid  garrison,  Abaza  received  a  firman 
confirming  him  in  his  pa^ialik,  and 
granting  a  full  amnesty  to  himself  and 
his  followers  for  the  events  of  the  civil 
war ; — conditions  so  favourable  as  to 
excite  the  murmnrs  of  the  janissaries, 
who  thirsted  for  the  dowafd  of  their 
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mortal  enemy,  and  loudly  accused 
Cherkess  Mohammed  of  being  secret* 
ly  inclined  to  his  interests ;  but  the 
exigency  of  the  times  left  no  altema- 
tivoy  and,  for  the  first  time,  the  Turk- 
ish empire  saw  an  example  of  success- 
ful and  pardoned  rebellion. 

The  sword  was  sheathed  for  the 
time,  and  the  m^esty  of  the  Com- 
mander of  the  Faithful  was  vindicated 
by  the  apparent  submission  of  his  re- 
fractory vassal;  but  the  favourable 
terms  granted  to  Abaza,  and  the  par- 
tial restitution  at  the  same  time  of  the 
privileges  of  the  seghbans,  kept  alive 
the  spirits  of  the  party  opposed  to  the 
janissaries ;  and  both  sides  looked  for- 
ward to  a  speedy  renewal  of  the 
struggle,  which  would  decide  the  as- 
cendency of  one  or  other  of  these  mi- 
litary factions.  Abaza  was  univer- 
sally regarded  as  the  head  of  the  popu- 
lar party,  and  his  active  emissaries 
traversed  the  empire  in  all  directions ; 
while  the  young  Sultan  himself, 
though  as  yet  too  much  in  the  power 
of  the  janissaries  to  give  open  ex- 
pression  to  his  sentiments,  was  cur- 
rently believed  to  cherish  in  secret  a 
deep  and  deadly  longing  for  vengeance 
against  the  audacious  troops  who  had, 
by  the  dethronement  and  murder  of 
his  brother,  not  only  degraded  the 
sanctity  of  the  imperial  line,  but  re- 
vealed te  themselves  and  to  the  world 
the  existence  of  a  power  independent 
of  and  superior  to  both  the  sovereign 
and  the  nation.  For  more  than  two 
years,  however,  after  the  convention 
with  Abaza,  the  peace  of  the  empire 
remained  undisturbed,  at  least  by 
overt  civil  war ;  the  generals  of  the 
Porte,  occupied  in  fruitless  efforts  to 
recover  Bagdad  from  the  Persians, 
caudously  abstained  from  provoking 
a  revolt  in  flank,  which  would  in  an 
instant  have  cut  them  off  from  their 
supplies ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
remembrance  of  recent  discomfiture 
restrained  the  Anatolian  malecontents 
from  hazarding  any  demonstraUon. 
But  at  the  end  of  the  year  1626,  (a 
year  memorable  in  Constantinople  for 
the  triple  scourge  of  fomine,  plague, 
and  sedition,)  the  janissary  tumults 


*  The  sceptre  of  the  East  and  the  West  wo  transftrred  from  the  Oomiysdei  to  the 
Abossides  in  consequence  of  Merwaa,  the  last  caliph  of  the  former  house,  alighting 
Irom  hia  horse  at  Che  bsAtle  of  the  Zab ;  and  instanoea  of  fields  •imilarly  lost,  frona  the 
panic  prodaoed-by  the  supposed  faU  of  the  prince  or  leader,  afboond  in  the  pages  ef 
Oriental  history. 
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broke  out  with  fresh  violeDce,  both  in 
the  capital  and  the  camp.  Sultan 
Mourady  menaced  with  the  fate  of  his 
brother,  only  saved  himself  and  the 
Sultana- Walidah  by  delivering  to  the 
fury  of  the  troops  the  Kaimakam- 
Gourdji-  Mohammed  Pasba^  an  ancient 
and  faithful  servant  of  the  state ;  and 
the  grand  vizir  Hafez,  after  being 
compelled  by  an  outrageous  -mutiny 
to  retreat  from  before  Bagdad  when 
on  the  eve  of  success,  was  made,  in- 
the  camp  of  Aleppo,  the  hopeless 
spectator  of  the  massacre  by  the  janis- 
saiies  of  their  secretary  and  numerous 
other  officers,  to  whom  they  attributed 
the  ill  success  of  ihe  last  campaign. 
The  seghbans,  taking  courage  from 
the  disunion  of  their  enemies,  appear* 
ed  afresh  in  arms  in  several  parts  of 
Anatolia ;  and  a  firman  of  the  Porte, 
directing  Abaza  to  repress  these  dbor- 
ders,  was  disobeyed  or  evaded.  He 
still,  however,  continued  to  profess 
himself  the  devoted  slave  of  the  Sul- 
tan ;  and  the  government,  conscious  of 
its  own  weakness,  endeavoured  to 
confirm  his  wavering  fidelity  by  de- 
priving Hafez  of  the  great  seal,  and 
conferring  it,  for  the  second  time,  on 
Kbalil,  who  still  maintained  friendly 
communications  with  his  quondam 
protege. 

The  Persians  had  opened  the  cam- 
paign of  1 627  by  the  siege  of  Akhiska — 
an  important  fortress  in  the  vicinity  of 
Erzroom :  and  Dishleng- Hussein  Pa- 
sha, the  Anadoli-Valessy,  or  viceroy 
of  Anatolia,  was  detached  by  Khalil  to 
ite  relief,  at  the  head  of  5000  of  the 
elite  of  the  janissaries,  and  a  powerful 
force  of  provincial  troops,  commanded 
by  four  pashas  of  three  tails,  with  their 
dependent  pashas  and  beys.  With 
this  corps  cTctrmee  the  pasha  of  Erz- 
room was  summoned  to  co-operate; 
but  Abaza,  who  had  received  informa- 
tion that  the  grand  vizir  held  private 
orders  to  send  his  head  to  Constanti- 
nople at  the  end  of  the  campaign,  and 
who  had  been  still  further  put  on  his 
guard  by  the  recent  execution  of  the 
governor  of  Adana,  one  of  hb  tnot/t 
devoted  adherents,  evasively  replied, 
that  **  the  mutual  distrust  which  pre- 
vailed between  the  seghbans  and  the 
janissaries  precluded  all  hope  of  their 
acting  in  concert  with  effect ;  but  that, 
if  the  latter  were  recalled  to  the  main 
army  in  Diarbekir,  he  would  himself 
assume  the  command-in-chief  of  the 
timariot  contingents,  and  march  at 
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their  head  upon  Akhiska.**  This  in- 
solent proposition  was  answered  by  a 
peremptory  mandate  from  the  vizir 
for  his  instant  appearance  in  camp ; 
and  the  Anadoli-Valessy,  whose 
haughty  impetuosity  could  ill  brook 
opposition  to  his  authority,  fiercely 
exclaimed  in  the  presence  of  the  cou- 
rier who  brought  the  dispatch,  **  Who 
is  this  Abaza,  a  slave  bought  by  Jan- 
poulad  for  seventy  piastres,  that  he 
dares  to  defer  his  obedience  to  the 
lieutenants  of  the  Padishah  ?  Go ;  and 
announce  to  your  master,  that  the  fate 
of  former  rebels  will  speedily  be  re- 
newed in  his  own,  if  he  hesitate  to 
march  wherever  the  service  of  the 
Sultan  requires  his  presence ! "  These 
indications  could  leave  no  doubt  in  the 
mind  of  Abaza  of  the  destruction 
which  was  prepared  for  him :  but  he 
still  retained  the  semblance  of  sub< 
mission,  and,  marching  at  the  head  of 
a  large  body  of  troops  entirely  devoted 
to  him,  established  his  camp  at  a  short 
distance  from  Erzroom,  but  apart 
from  that  •f  Dishleng-  Hussein,  while 
the  gates  and  bazars  of  the  town  were 
thrown  open  by  his  order  to  the  odas 
of  janissaries  quartered  near  the  walls. 
The  vigilance  of  the  Anadoli-Va* 
lossy  was  lulled  by  the  apparent  want 
of  security  showq  by  his  intended  vic- 
tim, and  he  only  awaited  a  favourable 
opportunity  to  possess  himself  of  the 
person  of  Abaza ;  when,  in  the  middle 
of  a  dark  and  stormy  night,  the  senti- 
nels of  his  camp  were  hailed  by  a 
horseman  in  the  Koordish  garb,  who 
demanded  instant  admission  to  the 
tent  of  the  serasker.  The  attendants 
hesitated  to  disturb  the  slumbers  of 
their  master;  but  the  intrnder,  throw- 
ing off  the  Koordish  cap  and  cloak 
which  he  had  assumed  in  the  place  of 
his  uniform,  displayed  the  features  of 
a  well-known  janissary  officer, who  had 
escaped  by  favour  of  this  disguise  from 
the  general  daughter  of  his  comrades 
in  the  city  and  its  environs.  Abaza 
bad  decamped  under  cover  of  the  night, 
and  falling  with  his  faithful  segh^ns 
on  the  astonished  janissaries,  had  cut 
them  off  ahnoet  to  a  man,  and  was  now 
rapidly  returning  to  surprise  the  camp 
of  the  seraskier,  before  the  events  of 
the  night  became  known  to  him  I  An 
instant  retreat  was  proolaiined,  in  the 
hope  of  effecting  a  junction  with  the 
main  army  under  Kbalil :  the  pasha 
of  Marash,  flying  precipitately  with 
the  eavalry,  escaped  through  the  de* 
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files  of  the  mountains :  but  the  march 
of  the  main  body  was  retarded  by  the 
paternal  solicitude  of  the  serasker, 
whoso  son  was  at  thQ  point  of.  death  : 
and,  while  the  jaded  and  dispirited  co- 
lumn halted  at  daybreak  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  passes^  the  rebel  squad- 
rons, flushed  with  prevous  carnage, 
poured  upon  them.  An  instant  panic 
and  rout  was  followed  by  indiscrimi- 
nate and  unsparing  massacre.  Dish- 
Icng- Hussein  himself,  in  the  act  of  re- 
mounting his  horse,  was  transfized  by 
the  lance  of  Abaza*s  treasurer,  and 
fell  mortally  wounded:*  and,  of  all 
the  pashas  and  superior  officers,  the 
aga  of  the  janissaries  alone  escaped,  by 
the  fleetness  of  his  horse,  from  death 
or  capture  on  the  fatal  field.  The 
triumphant  return  of  the  victors  to 
Erzroom  was  celebrated  by  the  execu- 
tion of  all  the  prisoners,  a  series  of 
whose  severed  heads  and  limbs  deco- 
rated the  battlements  and  ramparts  of 
the  town :  even  the  captive  pashas 
were  not  saved  by  their  rank  from  the 
general  doom :  a  single  jatrissary  only 
was  left  alive,  and  sent  to  Constanti- 
nople to  announce  to  his  comrades  that 
the  avenger  of  the  blood  of  Osman 
was  again  in  arms. 

In  the  mean  time  the  tidings  of  this 
fresh  explosion  had  ^n  carried  by  the 
fugitives  to  the  camp  of  the  grand 
vizir,  and  scarcely  a  week  had  elapsed 
from  the  death  of  the  Anadoli- Valessy, 
when  Abaza  saw  the  grand  army, 
commanded  by  his  former  master, 
covering  theheights  opposite  the  town. 
His  refusal  to  surrender  was  followed 
by  an  instant  investment,  and  the 
trenches  were  regularly  opened :  but 
the  Ottomans,  prepared  only  for  a 
campaign  against  the  Persians  in  the 
rugged  country  of  Armenia,  were  un- 
provided with  artillery  of  the  calibre 
necessary  for  battering  the  strong 
walls  of  Erzroom,  which  defied  the 
light  field- pieces  brought  to  bear  on 
them.  The  furious  sallies  of  the  gar- 
rison, frequently  directed  by  Abaza 
in  person,  occasioned  heavy  loss  to  the 
attacking  army  ;  and  their  hardships 
were  augmented  by  the  approach  of 


[Aug. 


winter,  which  set  in  with  unusual  se- 
verity. The  siege  was,  nevertheless, 
persevered  in  for  ten  weeks  ;  till,  at 
the  end  of  November,  a  furious  snow 
storm,  which  almost  overwhelmed  the 
camp,  made  a  speedy  retreat  inevi- 
table: but  the  mountain  passes  be- 
tween Erzroom  and  Tokat  were 
choked  with  snow :  numbers  of  the 
soldiers  perished  with  cold,  and  many 
were  buried  beneath  ihe  avalanches, 
which  the  concussion  produced  in  the 
air  by  the  noise  attendant  on  a  march- 
ing  army,  detached  from  the  impend- 
ing peaks.  The  partisans  of  Abaza f 
cut  ofi*  the  stragglers  in  all  directions ; 
and  it  was  not  till  after  twenty-five 
days  of  incessant  suffering,  that  the 
shattered  army  of  the  vizir  reached 
the  sheltering  walls  of  Tokat. 

The  disastrous  issue  of  this  cam- 
paign was  attributed  by  the  divan  to 
the  infirmities  of  Khalit ;  and  the  last 
days  of  that  aged  and  meritorious 
minister  were  embittered  by  the  loss 
of  office.  He  died  at  Scutari  in  the 
spring  of  the  following  year,  and  was 
mourned  by  the  people  as  the  most 
upright  and  equitable  of  those  who 
had  held  the  helm  of  the  state  during 
the  distracted  period  in  which  he  lived. 
His  successor,  the  Bosniaque  Khosroo, 
bad,  four  years  previously,  when  aga 
of  the  janissaries,  turned  by  his  personal 
intrepidity  the  scale  of  victory  at  the 
battle  of  Kaisariyeh  ;  and  to  him  was 
intrusted  the  task  of  again  humbling 
the  pride  of  the  triumphant  rebel, 
whose  agents  during  the  past  winter 
had  penetrated  even  to  Constantinople, 
where  two  of  them,  detected  in  excit* 
ing  the  populace  to  rise  against  the 
janissaries,  were  put  to  death  by  tor- 
ture. The  intelligence  that  Abaza 
had  actually  concluded  a  convention 
with  the  Shah,  and  that  a  Persian 
force,  under  Shamsi-Khan,  was  on  its 
march  to  his  aid,  imparted  additional 
activity  to  the  operations  of  the  vizir. 
The  mutinous  spirit  of  the  troops  was 
repressed  by  numerous  executions, 
while  a  battering  train  was  disem- 
barked at  Samsoon  on  the  north  coast 
of  Anatolia,  and  the  general  rendez- 


*  Evliya  erroneously  says  that  Abasa  slew  the  serasker  in  the  citadel  of  Erzroom.  The 
narrative  of  Naima,  which  hat  been  here  followed,  was  taken  from  the  lips  of  an  eye- 
witness. ** 

T  **  They  overtook  them  at  Habs  and  Mamakhatnn,  where  they  cut  offthe  hands  and 
feet  of  many  of  the  Ottomans,  and  threw  them  into  a  well,  called  to  this  day,  from  that 
circumsUnce,  the  «  Well  of  Hands  and  FeeU*  "^Evliya. 
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Yous  appointed  at  Arzinjan.  Bat  the 
enterprise  was  facilitated  by  the  in- 
considerate rashness  of  Abaza  him- 
self, who,  instead  of  concentrating  his 
forces  for  resistance^  continued  to 
press  the  siege  of  the  fortress  of 
Hassan- Kalaat,  the  governor  of  which, 
aware  that  Abaza  was  ignorant  of  the 
close  Yicinity  of  the  Ottoman  army, 
contrived  to  convey  to  the  vizir  in- 
telligence of  hb  ungnarded  state. 
Khosroo  instantly  quitted  his  camp 
with  the  cavalry  and  light  troops,  and 
accomplishing  in  forty-eight  hours  a 
march  which  usually  consumed  five 
days,  appeared  before  Erzroom  (Sep- 
tember 1628)  before  the  news  of  his 
departure  from  Arzinjan  had  reached 
the  garrison.  The  siege  artillery, 
the  commandant  of  which  had  been 
stimulated  to  exertion  by  the  threat 
of  decapitation,  arrived  three  days 
later ;  and  a  vigorous  cannonade  was 
commenced  against  the  walls  from 
seven  batteries  of  heavy  guns. 

The  rapidity  of  the  vizir's  move- 
ments had  anticipated  Abaza,  who, 
unable  to  throw  himself  into  the  be- 
leaguered city,  hovered  with  his  ca- 
valry about  the  camp  of  the  assdlants ; 
but  the  defenders,  taken  by  surprise 
and  destitute  of  provisions,  were  un- 
able to  maintain  a  protracted  resis- 
tance ;  and  on  the  fourteenth  day  of 
the  siege  the  sheikh  of  Kaisariyeh, 
(who  had  continued  to  be  Abaza's 
most  trusted  adviser,)  issuing  from 
the  town,  enveloped  in  a  shroud  in 
token  of  submission,  repdred  to  the 
tent  of  the  vizir  to  implore  his  cle- 
mency ;  '<  and  the  oulemah  and  all  the 
inhabitants  came  out  soon  after,  and 
besought  Khosroo  to  spare  them,  say- 
ing, *  Pardon  is  the  choicest  flower  of 
victory.'" — {Evliya.)  Pardon  was 
granted  accordingly ;  and  Abaza, 
whose  last  hopes  of  maintaining  him- 
self in  the  field  were  destroyed  by  a 
victory  which  the  pasha  of  K^ars 
gsuned  over  the  Persian  corps  of 
Shamsi-Khan,  made  overtures  for  ne- 
gotiation. The  facility  with  which 
this  was  accorded,  seems  to  imply  that 


the  vizir  acted  in  pursuance  of  secret 
instructions  from  the  Sultan,  who  was 
well  disposed  to  regard  with  lenity 
transgressions  which  had  the  abase* 
ment  of  the  janissaries  for  their  object. 
Abaza,*  on  repairing  to  the  Ottoman 
camp,  was  received  with  high  honours, 
invested  with  a  robe  of  honour  by  the 
vizir,  and  suffered  to  retain  his  family 
and  treasures ;  while  six  hundred  of 
the  elite  of  his  troops,  enrolled  in  the 
ranks  of  the  army  as  djebedjis  or 
armourers,  were  suffered  to  remain 
about  his  person  as  a  guard. 

"  When  the  news  of  ^ese  brilliant 
advantages,**  says  Evliya,  ''reached 
the  Sultan's  ear,  orders  were  given  to 
bring  Abaza  before  the  imperial  stir- 
rup ;"t  and  the  vizir,  repairing  to 
Constantinople,  presented  his  formid- 
able captive  to  Mourad  in  grand  di- 
van. Of  the  scene  which  ensued, 
Evliya  was  probably  an  eyewitness, 
and  his  account  is  so  cunous  as  to 
deserve  some  notice.  The  Sultan, 
assuming  a  tone  of  severity,  called  on 
him  for  a  defence  of  his  manifold  acts 
of  insurrection,  and  the  blood  which 
he  had  shed  without  warrant  or  au- 
thority; ''whereupon  Abaza  kissed 
the  ground  thrice,  and  said,  '  My 
Emperor,  for  the  sake  of  the  holy 
prophet,  and  by  the  souls  of  thy  illus- 
trious ancestors,  I  beseech  thee  to 
show  favour  to  me,  and  spare  me 
while  I  lay  before  thee  Uie  grief  of 
my  heart.'"  In  the  presence  of  the 
wnole  court,  and  of  the  Janissary 
officers  who  stood  ranked  on  each  side 
of  the  throne,  he  proceeded  to  recapi- 
tulate, in  a  strain  of  bitter  invective, 
the  atrocious  offences  of  which  that 
corps  had  been  guilty,  attributing  to 
their  misconduct  alone  the  distracted 
and  enfeebled  state  of  the  empire,  and 
painting  in  vivid  colours  the  indigni- 
ties which  had  beea  heaped  by  this 
licentious  and  unbridled  soldiery  on 
the  sacred  person  of  the  Sultan  Os- 
man,  to  whose  ultimate  fate  he  alluded 
in  terms  which  "  drew  tears  from  the 
emperor,  and  from  all  present !  '  It 
was  then,'  continued  he,  '  that  a  zeal 


*  Several  Turkish  hbtorians  speak  of  Abaza  himself  as  coming  out  of  the  city  on  its 
surrender,  though  it  had  been  previously  stated  in  express  terms  that  he  had  not  been 
able  to  enter  it  before  the  siege. 

t  The  ancient  equestrian  habits  of  the  Turks  are  strongly  marked  by  this  phrase, 
which  pervades  the  whole  etiquette  of  the  court : — *^  To  this  day  the  imperial  decrees 
are  dated  from  the  tent  or  the  stirrup  of  the  sultan." 
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to  show  that  I  wai  worthy  of  the  hread 
and  8alt>  took  possession  of  your  laia* 
Abaza^  and  I  resolved  to  avenge  the 
innocent  blood  of  my  Padishah.'  He 
related  and  justified  the  measures 
which  he  had  taken  for  the  extermina- 
tion of  the  janissaries ;  and  concluded 
this  extraordinary  address  by  saying, 
'  Whatever  I  have  done  has  been  from 
pure  zeal  for  the  interests  of  the  true 
faith  and  the  Sublime  Porte ;  and  now 
the  sword  hangs  over  my  neck,  and  I 
have  come  from  Erzroom  to  suffer  as 
a  victim,  if  such  be  the  will  of  my 
sultan:*  so  saying  he  knelt  down  with 
his  face  towards  the  kiblah  TMekka,) 
and  began  to  recite  his  profession  of 
faith  ; "  but  at  this  juncture  the  grand 
vizir  Khosroo,  and  the  other  great 
officers  of  state,  interceded,  as  had 
been  probably  arranged  beforehand, 
for  the  life  of'^the  penitent.  Mourad, 
appearing  to  yield  to  their  solicita- 
tions, ratified  the  pardon  which  Khos- 
roo  had  granted  in  the  camp  of  Erz- 
room ;  and  the  janissaries,  with  fruit- 
less ra^e,  saw  their  indomitable  enemy 
issue  from  the  presence  of  the  Sultan 
in  safety  and  honour. 

During  tbe  stay  of  Abaza  in  Con- 
stantinople, he  resorted  daily  to  the 
At-meidan  or  Hippodrome,  where  his 
matchless  horsemanship  and  dexterity 
in  the  use  of  the  bow  and  the  jereed 
attracted  the  atj miration  of  the  Sultan, 
who  was  himself  equalled  by  few  of 
bis  subjects  in  personal  strength  or 
skill  in  martial  exercises ;  but  in  a 
short  time  (according  to  the  policy 
then  usual  with  the  Porte,  of  confer- 
ring on  pardoned  rebels  the  govern- 
ment of  districts  remote  from  the 
scenes  of  their  former  career)  he  Re- 
ceived the  pashalik  of  Bosnia  —  an 
appointment  fully  justified  on  the  prin- 
ciple above  referred  to,  by  his  utter 
ignorance  of  even  the  geographical 
position  of  his  new  sandjak,  if  credit 
is  to  be  given  to  a  story  related  by 
the  imperial  ambassador  Kiifstein,  who 
describes  Abaza  as  gravely  enquiring 
of  him  whether  Bohemia  and  Vienna 


were  not  two  fortresses  on  the  con- 
fines of  Bosnia  and  Hungary  If  Even 
in  this  remote  province,  however,'  the 
mutual  hatred  of  the  janissaries  and 
the  avenger  of  Osman  was  not  stilled ; 
and  the  severity  of  the  governor  to- 
wards those  quartered  on  the  fVontier 
E revoked  an  attempt  to  assassinate 
im  while  hunting ;  but  two  of  the 
assailants  fell  beneath  the  scimitar  of 
the  valiant  pasha,  and  the  third  was 
transpierced  in  his  flight  by  an  arrow 
from  his  bow^  The  traitorous  attempt 
was  punished  by  the  decimation  of  the 
oda  to  which  the  culprits  belonged, 
and  the  execution  of  the  chiefs  of  the 
family  of  Lob-oghlu,  who  were  accused 
of  connivance  in  the  plot ;  and  the 
Sultan  applauded  the  rigid  justice  of 
his  lieutenant. 

The  sway  of  Abaza  in  Bosnia  con- 
tinued nearly  four  years,  and  an  auto- 
graph letter  from  his  hand,  addressed 
during  this  period  to  the  imperial 
government  on  Che  subject  of  the  fron- 
tier regulations,  is  still  preserved  in 
the  archives  of  Vienna ;  but  the  com> 
plaints  of  the  Venetians,  whose  terri- 
tory he  had  attacked  in  the  midst  of 
peace,  at  length  caused  his  removal ; 
and  after  residing  for  some  time  at 
Belgrade,  and  in  vain  soliciting  the 
important  pashalik  of  Buda,  he  was 
transferred  to  Widdin,  and  invested 
with  the  command  of  the  troops  as- 
sembled, in  the  prospect  of  a  rupture 
with  Poland,  in  the  principalities  of 
Moldavia  and  Wallachia.  The  Poles, 
threatened  at  the  same  time  by  the 
Swedes,  the  Russians,  and  the  dis- 
affected Cossacks,  were  anxious  to 
avoid  incurring  the  hostility  of  the 
Porte,  and  Alexander  Trzebmski  was 
directed  to  proceed  to  Constantinople 
for  the  purpose  of  conciliating  the 
sultan ;  but  Abaza,  eager  to  acquire 
glory  in  a  new  field  of  action,  detamcd 
the  envoy  on  the  borders  of  Moldavia, 
and,  crossing  the  Dniester  with  his 
troops,  effected  a  junction  near  Ka- 
mlniek  with  the  Tartar  Khan,  and 
attacked^  at  the  head  of  this  combined 


*  Xo/a,  or  preceptor,  whs  the  customary  appellation  of  the  pashas  when  addresaiog, 
or  addressed  by,  a  youthful  sovereign. — See  Gibbon,  ch.  Ixviii.  note. 

f  De  Tott  relates  a  somewhat  similar  conversation  between  an  Anatolian  paaha 
and  the  Venetian  envoy  at  the  Porte.  The  poiha  enquired  whether  the  YenHtian  and 
Muscovite  territories  were  not  contiguous?  •'Nearly  ao,"  replied  the  Venetian, 
'  **  there  is  only  the  Ottoman  empire  between  them  !  **  Since  that  period  the  progress 
of  the  Russians  has,  in  a  great  measure,  deprived  the  retort  of  its  po'nt. 
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foroo,  the  intrenched  camp  of  the 
Grand- Marshal  Koniekpolski,  (Oc- 
tober 1633.)  But  the  strength  of  the 
position  defied  tlie  efforts  of  the  assail- 
ants. An  attempt  to  surprise  a  pgl* 
anka,  or  fortified  post  on  one  of  the 
islet  of  the  river,  was  equally  unsuc* 
cessfol ;  and  tbongh  the  country  was 
laid  waste,  far  and  wide,  by  the  Tar- 
tars, and  a  number  of  Polish  prisoners 
of  both  sexes  sent  to  Constantinople 
as  the  trophies  of  a  pretended  victory, 
the  representations  of  Trzebinski, 
(who  had  succeeded  in  reaching  the 
presence  of  the  Sultan,)  at  length 
procured  a  ratification  of  the  previously 
existing  treaty ;  and  Abaza,  recallett 
from  his  post  in  satisfaction  of  his 
precipitate  commencement  of  war, 
was  retuned  at  Constantinople  near 
the  person  of  the  Emperor. 

Mourad  had  now  attained  the  full 
maturity  of  manhood ;  and  the  san- 
guinary determination  of  his  character, 
to  which  fear  and  mercy  were  alike 
strangers,  developed  itself  in  acts 
which  inspired  wilh  terror  even  the  * 
lawless  troops  whose  arbitrary  caprice 
had  reigned  uncontrolled  and  irresist- 
ible since  his  accession.  The  year 
1632  had  been  signalized  by  a  tumult 
of  more  than  ordinary  violence.  The 
refusal  of  the  Sultan  to  pronounce  the 
death  of  Hafez*  Pasha  endangered  his 
throne ;  and  the  noble  self-devotion  of 
the  aged  general,  who  voluntarily  gave 
himself  up  to  his  murderers,  only  par- 
tially appeased  the  fury  of  the  revolt- 
ers,  who  dragged  from  the  palace  and 
publicly  gibbeted  three  of  the  favour- 
ite associates  of  Mourad ;  and,  pressing 
into  the  inner  court  of  the  seraglio,  re- 
fused to  retire  till  they  had  been  satis- 
fied by  occulitr  proof  that  the  four  bro- 
thers of  the  Sultan  were  still  in  exist- 
ence, if  the  deposition  or  death  of  the 
present  occupant  should  create  a  va- 
cancy in  the  succession  1  But  scarcely 
had  the  janissaries  returned  to  their 
barracks,  when  they  were  astounded 
by  the  intelligence  that  the  grand- 
vizir,  Rajeb,  the  secret  instigator  of 
the  late  commotions,  had,  on  repair- 
ing to  the  palace,  been  instantly  be- 
headed  in  the  presence  of  the  Sultan ; 
and  this  act  of  vigour  was  speedily  fol- 


lowed  by  the  seeret  seizure  and  punish- 
ment of  numerous  ringleaders  of  the 
mutineers,  who  thus  felt  the  first  out« 
break  of  that  ferocity  which  marked 
with  blood  all  the  subsequent  years  of 
the  reign  of  Mourad .  The  execution  of 
themufti,'Akhi-Zadah,on  New- Year's 
Day,  1634,  gave  a  fresh  proof  of 
the  terrible  infiexibility  of  the  Sultan, 
as  the  life  of  that  sacred  functionary 
had  hitherto  been  held  inviolate ;  and 
the  consternation  of  the  janissaries  was 
augmented  by  the  arrival,  on  the  same 
day,  of  their  deadly  foe,  Abaza,  who 
was  invested  with  the  new  title  otsegh* 
ban-bashi,  or  general  of  the  seghbans, 
and  became  a  distinguished  favour- 
ite of  the  sovereign.  Attended  by  his 
new  confidant,  and  surrounded  by  an 
armed  guard,  Mourad  traversed  the 
streets  of  his  capital  by  night,  and  in 
disguise :  the  smallest  infraction  of  the 
police  regulations,  the  use  of  tobacco^ 
or  of  wine,  or  even  of  coffee,*  was 
sufficient  to  consign  the  culprit  to  in- 
stant death ;  and  the  dead  bodies  of 
janissaries  and  spahis,  who  had  taken 
a  share  in  the  late  disturbances,  found 
daily  in  the  outskirts  of  the  city,  or 
fioating  in  the  Bosphorus,  verified  the 
OrienUd  adage,  that "  the  blade  of  the 
Sultan's  sabre  grows  till  it  overtakes 
the  offender,  even  on  the  further  side 
of  the  mountain  of  Kaf.**  A  tumult, 
which  was  preceded  by  the  well-known 
sign  of  janissary  discontent,  the  refusal 
of  their  soup,  was  announced  to  the 
Sultan  ;  but  Abaza,  with  his  usual 
fearlessness,  interrupted  the  dismayed 
messenger  by  undertaking  to  quell 
the  rising  8to|;m  by  his  personal  autho- 
rity. Attended  by  his  guards,  he 
rode  into  the  midst  of  the  crowd  as- 
sembled at  the  At-meidan,  and  de- 
manded of  the  malecontents, "  Where- 
fore do  ye  thus  reject  the  bounty  of 
your  Padishah,  O  sons  of  Hadji- Bek- 
tash  ?  *'  The  fiercest  of  the  janissaries 
quailed  before  the  aspect  of  the  Cir- 
cassian, who,  after  devastating  half 
Anatolia,  and  shedding  the  blood  of 
BO  many  thousands  of  their  brethren, 
had  stood  a  vanquished  rebel  before 
thepresence  of  the  terrible  Mourad,  and 
had  issued  from  hb  pretence  invested 
with  a  robe  of  honour.     *'  A  sup- 


*  The  legality  of  the  osa  of  coffee  was  loag  a  disputed  point  among  Moslem  divlnas, 
who  doubted  whether  it  should  be  classed  with  intoxicating  liquors.  A  controversial 
tract  on  this  poinl  is  published  in  £>•  Saejr's  Chrestomathi^  Arabs, 
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pressed  murmur  was  heard  from  their 
ranks,  and  they  began  to  eat  their 
soup  as  if  they  would  have  swallowed 
the  dishes— such  was  the  awe  his 
appearance  and  name  excited  among* 
ihemV*^Evlit/a. 

Every  day  saw  the  influence  of 
Abaza  over  the  Sultan  increase ;  and 
his  gallant  deportment  and  chivalrous 
frankness  of  manner  maintained  and 
justified  his  popularity  both  with  the 
prince  and  the  people.  Though  he 
possessed  no  vote  in  the  Divan,  every 
measure  of  state  policy  was  submitted 
to  his  approbation ;  and  his  supremacy 
over  the  modes  of  dress  and  equip, 
menty  (as  far  as  the  little-varying 
customs  of  the  East  admit  of  the 
power  of  example,)  was  not  less  un«» 
equivocal :  the  peculiar  fold  in  which 
the  shawl  was  wound  round  the  cap 
of  his  turban»  and  his  method  of  at- 
taching the  scimitar  to  his  side,  were 
copied  by  the  monarch  and  his  whole 
train,  and  still  bear  at  Constantinople 
the  name  of  their  originator.  But 
the  sombre  and  cruel  temperament  of 
Mourad  was  incapable  of  permanent 
friendship  or  attachment:  his  jealousy, 
once  roused,  was  sated  only  by  the 
blood  of  the  victim ;  and  the  fall  and 
ruin  of  Abaza  was  as  precipitate  as 
his"  rise  to  imperial  favour,  a  few 
months  previously,  had  been  sudden. 
The  details  of  his  disgrace  and  death 
are  variously  stated  by  different  au- 
thors. Evliya  asserts  that  the  refusal 
of  the  janissaries  to  march  on  the 
Persian  expedition,*  as  long  as  the 
counsels  of  their  enemy  were  in  the 
ascendant,  compelled  the  Sultan  to 
yield  a  reluctant  assent  to  the  death 
of  his  unpopular  adviser.  But  the 
closing  scene  of  the  career  of  Abaza, 
preceded  by  more  than  eight  months 
the  display  of  the  imperii  standards 
in  Asia ;  and  it  is  possible  that  Evliya, 
who  had  been  one  of  the  chosen  com- 
panions of  Mourad  in  his  social  hours, 
may  have  been  willing,  by  thb  tale, 
to  screen  from  further  obloquy  the 
memory  of  his  master.  According  to 
the  narrative  followed  by  Von  Ham- 
mer, Abaza,  alarmed  by  the  change 
in  the  demeauour  of  the  Sultan,  had 
already  prepared  horses  at  Scutari  to 
facilitate  his  flight  into  Asia,  when  he 
was  summoned  to  the  Divan  to  answer 
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a  charge  of  having  received  20,000 
piastres  from  the  Armenians  as  the 
price  of  his  support  in  their  dispute 
with  the  Greeks  for  the  possession  of 
the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  at 
Jerusalem.  Abaza  confessed  that  he 
had  received  12,000,  and  was  immedi. 
ately  ordered  into  custody  in  the  gar-' 
den  of  the  seraglio,  while  the  grand 
vizir  was  directed  to  decapitate  all 
the  Armenians  who  presented  them« 
selves  at  his  levee,  as  a  punishment 
for  their  attempt  to  pervert  the  course 
of  justice  I  This  sanguinary  order 
was  only  partially  executed ;  but  the 
intervention  of  a  day  produced  no 
change  in  the  deadly  purpose  of  the 
Sultan,  who  on  the  following  morn- 
ing, before  daybreak,  delivered,  with 
his  own  hand,  to  the  Bostandjt- 
Bashi,  a  firman  for  the  death  of  Abaza. 
The  destined  victim  heard  his  doom 
with  the  same  undaunted  courage 
which  had  characterised  every  action 
of  his  life.  He  calmly  performed  the 
prayers  and  ablutions  prescribed  to 
Moslems  in  the  hour  of  their  fate, 
and,  delivering  himself  to  the  Bost- 
andji,  was  executed  in  the  kiosk  of 
the  palace,  (August  24,  1634.)  His 
body  was  honoured  with  a  public 
funeral.  The  vizirs  and  officers  of 
state  followed  the  bier  in  procession 
to  the  mosque  of  Sultan  Bayer  id, 
where  the  customary  prayers  were 
read  by  the  mufti;  and  the  corpse 
was  at  length  deposited  in  the  same 
vault  where  reposed  the  remains  of 
Abaza*s  ancient  enemy,  Mourad- Kou- 
youdji,  from  whose  mandate  of  death 
he  had  been  saved  at  the  outset  of  his 
public  career  by  the  interposition  of 
Khalil.  **  Thus "  (says  Evliya)  «  did 
Abaza  finally  receive  according  to  his 
actions. — May  God  have  mercy  on 
him  I" 

In  ordinary  cases  a  narrative  of 
personal  adventures  terminates  with 
the  death  of  the  subject ;  but  the  ca- 
reer of  Abaza,  if  we  may  give  credit 
to  an  anecdote  related  by  Evliya,  forms 
an  exception  even  to  this  generally  re- 
ceived rule.  In  1646,  (twelve  yeara 
after  hb  supposed  death,)  a  person 
arrived  by  the  route  of  Persia  at 
Erzroom,  where  Evliya  was  then 
resident  as  part  of  the  suite  of  the  go- 
vernor Soliman-pasha,  and  announced 


*  **  If  the  Sultan,"  said  they,  **  wishes  to  march  to  Erzroom,  let  him  do  so  with 
Abiza  only." 
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himself  to  his  old  partisans  aa  the  long 
lost  Abaza.  According  to  the  account 
which  he  gave.  Sultan  Moorad^thoagh 
compelled  (as  £vliya*8  version  of  the 
fate  of  Abaza^  quoted  aboTe^  states 
him  to  have  been)  to  vield  an  appa- 
rent acquiescence  to  the  demands  of 
thejanissariesy  had,  nevertheless,  de- 
termined to  save  his  life,  and  had 
caused  a  ciiminal  to  be  put  to  dbath 
under  his  name,  while  the  real  Abaza 
was  privately  conveyed  in  a  galley  to 
GaUipoliy  and  placed  on  board  an  Alge- 
rine  corsair,  of  which  he  shortly  after 
obtained  the  command.  In  this  capacity 
he  cruised  for  seven  years  against  the 
Christians  in  the  Mediterranean,  till 
on  the  very  day  of  Mourad*s  death 
his  vessel  was  captured  by  a  Danish 
ship.  He  now  became  a  slave,  and 
apparently  was  sent  to  the  Danbh  set- 
tlements in  the  East  Indies,  as  it  is 
laid  that,  after  seven  years'  captivity 
among  the  Danes,  he  was  transferred 
to  the  Portuguese,  and  made  his  escape, 
three  years  after  this  exchange,  by  the 
wreck  in  the  Indian  seas  of  £e  ship  to 
which  he  belonged.  He  now  deter- 
mined to  return  to  the  scenes  of  his 
former  life,  and  after  passing  from 
India,  by  Bokhara  and  Khorassan, 
into  Persia,  at  last  reached  Erzroom 
from  Ispahan ;  and  "  soon  after  his 
arrival,  says  Eviiya,  "  began  to  find 
out  his  old  acquaintances,  and  was  the 
chief  of  a  party,  to  whom  he  related 
all  his  remarkable  adventures,**  while 
Soliman- Pasha  assigned  him  an  al- 
lowance, and  reported  the  case  to  the 
Porte.  The  functionary  to  whom  the 
execution  of  Abaza  had  been  intrust- 
ed, was  summoned  before  the  reigning 
Sultan  Ibrahim,  and  examined;  but 
as  be  could  only  depose  that  he  had 
executed  a  person  who  was  said  to  be 
Abaza,  but  whose  features  he  had  not 
seen  from  the  shroud  in  which  he  was 
enveloped,  the  affair  was  still  involved 
in  mystery ;  and  at  length  a  capidji- 
bashi  was  dispatched  to  Erzroom,  who 
leized  and  decapitated  the  real  or  pre- 
tended Abaza,  and  carried  his  head  to 
CoQstantinoplo. 

Such  u  the  romantic  story  which 
Efliya  narrates,  immediately  after 
his  account  of  the  supposed  execution 
of  Abaza  under  the  reign  of  .Mourad. 
It  is  obvious  that  the  number  of  years 
assigned  to  the  wanderings  of  the 
hero,  do  not  correspond  with  the  true 
time  which  had  elapsed  between  the 
presumed  death  of  Abaza  in  1634,  and 
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the  appearance  of  the  claimant  to  his 
name  in  1646 ;  and  Von  Hammer, 
with  most  other  historians,  unceremo- 
niously dismisses  the  latter  as  an  impos- 
tor. Thefeatures,  indeed,  of  the  head 
which  was  sent  to  the  capital,  were  so 
disfigured  by  death,  that  even  the  mol- , 
lab,  Mohammed  Sandjari,  who  had 
been  khoja  or  chaplain  to  Abaza,  pro- 
fessed himself  unable  to  decide  whe- 
ther or  not  they  were  those  of  bis  for- 
mer patron ;  but  there  must  unques- 
tionably have  been  many  in  Erzroom 
by  whom  the  person  of  their  quondam 
pasha  was  too  well  remembered,  to 
admit  of  an  adventurer  personating 
him  without  detection ;  and  Eviiya 
himself,  though  he  cautiously  abstains 
from  giving  an  opinion  on  the  point, 
must,  from  his  former  intimacy  with 
Mourad,  have  known  Abaza  well 
enough  to  be  able  to  pronounce  on  his 
identity.  The  entrance  of  Abaza  on* 
the  scene  of  history  is  marked  by  his 
narrow  escape  from  the  doom  pro- 
nounced agunst  him  by  the  relendesa 
Mourad- Kouyoudji ;  and  it  would  eer- 
tainlv  be  a  consistent  close  to  his 
checkered  story,  if  it  could  be  proved 
that,  on  his  disappearance  from  pubUo 
life,  his  existence  was^  in  truth,  pre- 
served by  an  isolated  exertion  of  hu- 
manity on  the  part  of  the  most  cruel 
of  the  Osmanli  sultans  t 

With  the  death  or  disappearance  of 
Abaza,  the  party  of  which  he  had  for 
BO  many  years  formed  the  head  was 
speedily  dissolved ;  the  seditious  spirit 
of  the  janissaries  *had  been  curbed  for 
the  time  by  the  severities  exercised 
towards  them, 'and  the  reduction  of 
their  strength  in  domestic  and  foreign 
contests ;  and  Mourad,  who  had  con- 
ceived the  atrocious  design  of  extir* 
patiug  the  imperial  line  by  the  execu. 
tion  of  all  his  brothers,  threw  aside  the 
weapon  which  he  had  used  to  ensure 
the  tranquillity  of  his  own  sway.  Du- 
ring his  memorable  march  to  Bagdad 
in  1639,  most  of  the  old  followers  of 
Abaza,  who  had  been  suffered  to  re- 
main unmolested  after  the  removal  of 
their  leader  from  Asia,  were  seized 
and  delivered  to  the  executioner ;  and 
the  same  fate  was  shared  by  the  sheikh 
of  Raisariyeh,  Cwho  had  been  pen- 
sioned and  permitted  to  retire  to  Sie- 
vas,)  on  his  recommencbg  at  a  later 
period  his  accustomed  denunciations 
of  the  janissaries.  Under  the  reign  of 
Mourad,  tlie  men  of  the  spoon  conti- 
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sued  to  b«  curbed  and  awed  by  his 
feroeity  s  but  when  bis  weak  and  de- 
tached brother  Ibrahim  (who  had  nar- 
rowly escaped  the  bowstring  by  the 
dbobedience  of  the  officers  or  the 
court,  who  assured  the  dying  Sid  tan 
of  his  execution^  ascended  the  throne, 
they  resumed  tneir  ancient  audacity 
ana  predominance ;  and  the  design  of 
suppressing  this  corps,  which  had  ori- 
ginated  with  Osman,  and  which  Mou- 
nd was  supposed  never  to  have  aban- 
doned,  though  his  death  at  the  age  of 
twenty*  eight  anticipated  its  accom- 
plishment, passed  away;  till  after  a 
lap89  of  nearly  two  centuries  it  was 
revived  and  carried  into  eflTect  by  Mah- 
moud  II.  But  at  this  later  period  the 
existence  of  the  haughty  stipendiaries, 
who  had  so  long  exercised  an  uncon- 
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trolled  veto  over  the  direcdon  of  the 
empire,  had  become  so  intimately  con- 
nected and  interwoven  with  every 
institution  of  the  monarchy,  that  its 
destruction  could  not  be  effected  with- 
out a  total  disruption  of  the  bonds 
which  sustained  the  union  of  the  whole 
fabric;  and  the  events  which  have 
followed  in  rapid  succession  from  the 
era  ^f  1826  have  postponed,  to  an 
almost  hopeless  distance  of  time,  the 
reconstruction  of  the  edifice.  The 
vigorous  and  scarcely-shaken  trunk 
might  have  survived,  under  the  rule 
of  the  sons  of  Ahmed,  the  amputaUon 
of  a  peccant  limb ;  but  when  the  gan« 
grene  bad  reached  the  heart,  the  ex- 
tinction of  the  disease  inevitably  in* 
volved  the  cessation  of  vitality  through* 
out  the  system. 


A  FEW  PA8SAQEB  CONCBBKINQ  OBiEMB,  DREAMS,  ETC. 


Yott  know,  my  dear  Eusebius,  some 
of  the  peculiar  ways  of  nervousness  of 

our  mutual  friend,  Eugene ;  but 

I  think  you  are  unacquainted  with 
their  cause.  He  has  very  recently 
been  upon  a  visit  with  me.  Our  dis- 
course, the  other  day,  turning  upon 
lucky  and  unlucky  times,  on  dreams, 
omens,  and  all  such  idle  but  interest- 
ing speculations — ^phenomena  of  na- 
ture, as  he  called  them — I  was  much 
surprised  when  he  told  me  that  some- 
thing akin  to  a  belief  in  such  matters 
was  a  weakness  against  reason,  per- 
haps worse  than  a  weakness,  to  which 
he  had  to  plead  guilty.  I  remembered 
that  I  had  once  myself  intended  to 
write  some  remarks  on  a  lucky  and  an 
unlucky  year,  which  were  remarkable 
in  my  own  life — the  lucky  immediately 
succeeding  to  the  unlucky.  I  was>  not 
Very  long  ago,  conversing  with  one  who 
was  in  the  habit  of  making  a  mock  at 
the  credulitv  of  mankind.  He  was  not 
aware  that  he  was  himself  gifted  with 
his  full  share.  I  found  he  attached 
greatimportance  to  the  particular  num- 
ber nine^  and  said  he  dreaded  the  com- 
ing of  every  year  terminating  in  nine, 
for  that  everv  such  year  had  been  dis- 
astrous to  him ;  and  he  ran  over  a 
great  number  of  events,  unpleasant 
indeed  enough,  all  which  had  occurred 
in  years  whose  last  figure  was  nine. 
I  know  a  gentlemen  of  hi^h  attain- 
ments and  natural  strong  sense^  who 


always  takes  off  his  hat  to  a  magpie. 
Innumerable  are  the  little  superstitions 
that  aficct  strong  minds:  perhaps  it 
may  be  even  asserted,  that  the  stronger 
the  mind,  the  more  certain  b  it  to  en- 
joy some  such  small  safety-valve  of 
the  imagination,  that  the  general  cur- 
rent of  thought  may  be  the  more 
free  from  vagrant  fancies.  The  doubt 
which  often  })erplexes,  is  gladly  convert- 
ed into  a  belief.  But  I  wished  to  give 
you,  my  dearEusebius,  an  account  of  the 
origin  of  the  nervousness  of  our  friend 
Eugene.  He  told  me  that  it  came 
upon  him  thirty  years  ago,  and  in  the 
following  sudden  manner: — He  had 
been  then,  he  said,  remarkably  free 
from  those  practical  reminiscences  of 
our  mortal  nature  which  occur  in  most 
families.  He  had  never  witnessed  a 
deathbed.  It  was  to  his  imagination 
an  awful  thing ;  but  poetically  so.  If 
the  expression  may  be  allowed  ;  that 
!s,  it  was  a  feeling  to  indulge  in  when 
his  fancy  so  willed.  It  was  a  part  ot 
the  drama :  a  scene  to  sit  and  weep 
over,  as  over  a  Juliet  in  her  tomb,  and 
then  to  return  to  the  world  of  life,  and 
in  a  moment  know  it  not — feel  it  not. 
The  conception  was  one  of  high- 
wrought  pleasure  to  sport  with — and 
to  discard.  He  was  the  child  playing 
at  the  cockatrice's  den ;  so  that  this  in- 
dulgence of  his,  like  most  intellectual 
indulgences  in  the  buoyancy  of  youth, 
was  but  rare— and  he  was  completely 
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master  over  it.  He  knew  jast  enough 
of  death,  by  this  sort  of  speculation,  to 
make  the  real  presence  of  it  (come 
to  him  when  or  where  it  might)  the 
more  terrific.  He  was  then  living  in 
the  little  Tillage  of  — ,  and  very 
near  the  residence  of  a  beloved  sister. 
He  had  passed  an  evening  with  her 
and  her  interesting  daughter,  then 
rather  an  invalid,  with  more  than  usual 
cheerfulness.  In  the  night  he  was 
suddenly  awakened  out  of  a  sweet 
sleep,  the  sweeter  from  the  cheerful- 
ness he  had  enjoyed,  and  told  that  she 
(his  sister)  was  dying.  He  reached 
her  house  in  time  to  support  her  in  his 
arms,  and  in  them  she  died.  The 
shock,  he  said,  stupified  him,  so  that 
at  first  he  scarcely  knew  the  power  of 
the  blow  which  had  struck  him.  It 
was  like  the  fatal  battle- wound,  for  a 
moment  not  felt,  and  tl\e  stricken 
knows  not  whence  comes  the  small 
hlood-stream  in  which  his  life  is  pass- 
ing away.  Within  a  few  days  he  was 
again  summoned,  and  again  at  night, 
to  receive  the  latest  breath  of  her  dy- 
ing daughter :  she,  too,  expired  in  his 
arms.  He  saw  them  both  deposited  in 
one  grave.  The  week  of  wretchedness 
was  not  yet  concluded.  The  day  fol- 
lowing the  funeral,  a  letter  announced 
to  him  the  death  of  a  very  dear  friend. 
At  the  same  time  a  near  neighbour, 
wishing  to  divert  his  mind  from  brood- 
ing over  these  melancholy  occurrences, 
called  upon  him.  They  walked  out 
for  some  time,  and  would  have  pro- 
ceeded together  to  the  town  of  B— - —  ; 
but  our  friend  had  letters  to  write,  and 
engaged  within  an  hour  to  meet  his 
friend  in  the  town.  Thither,  at  the 
time  ag^ed  upon,  he  went.  He  saw 
his  friend  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
street — ere  he  could  reach  him,  he  saw 
him  suddenly  fall  back — there  was  an 
immediate  rush  of  those  about  him-. 
Eugene  reached  him,  and  was  one  that 
supported  him— he  was  dead.  This 
was  very  awful — was  very  dreadfhl. 
Ho  was  hatmted,  he  said,  with  images 
of  deaA.  It  made  him,  as  he  described 
it,  see  through  the  covering  of  fleshly 
beauty  with  which  Nature  had  con- 
cealed the  intricate  mechanism  of  life, 
and  through  the  more  various  cloth- 
ing which  the  arts  of  life  had  super- 
added, and  behold  nothing  but  the 
bare  deformity  of  death — the  deformity 
of  death,  yet  more  hideous  to  him,  for 
it  was  yet  gifted  with  life :  man,  wo- 
man, and  Qhildy  were  to  his  mind'i 


eye,  that  thus  in  fact  superseded  other 
vision,  but  walking,  sitting,  or  run- 
ning skeletons.  He  felt  the  necessity 
of  at  once  resisting  this  horrid  delu- 
sion. He  immecHately  determined 
upon  an  excursion.  Where  shall  I 
go?  said  he:  nothing  interests  me; 
but  I  must  fly.  He  found  an  adver- 
tisement in  a  newspaper,  announcing 
a  sale  of  curiosities  at  the  town  of  S— , 
about  fifty  miles  distant.  He  took  hip 
place  by  the  coach  instanier,  and  ar- 
rived the  same  night.  Somewhat  fa- 
tigue^, he  went  early  to  bed.  In  the 
middle  of  the  night  he  was  awakened 
by  unusual  noises ;  at  one  time  groans, 
at  another  roaring  laughter;  thea 
was  a  momentary  stillness,  which  was 
succeeded  by  vehement  ejaculations. 
Whence  did  they  come  ?  From  th« 
very  next  room  to  his  own.  Soon 
there  were  many  voices ;  and,  louder 
than  all,  were  the  blasphemies  of  a  ma- 
niac. A  stillness  again  succeeded ;  but 
it  was  death  again.  The  man  had  died 
raving. 

And  this  was  the  recreation  eur 
friend  Eugene  sought  ? — this  was  the 
escape  from  thoughts  of  death — from 
the  terrors  his  presence  had  engender- 
ed in  him  ?  He  doubted  himself-^his 
actual  waking  existence.  Was  he 
himself  under  the  spell  of  a  hideout 
dream  ?  Then  he  felt  as  if  a  great  ef- 
fort were  necessary  to  keep  his  reason 
in  her  seat.  Perhaps  this  exertion 
kept  off  an  immediate  and  dangerous 
illness.  His  health  did  not  give  way, 
but  his  nerves  were  shaken  ;  and  never 
from  that  awful  week  have  they  re- 
covered their  strength.  Any  distress- 
ing, any  vexatious  circumstance,  in- 
stantly aflSects  him  powerfully  even 
now  ;  but  less  so  than  at  first.  His 
palpitations  of  the  heart  were,  for  a 
year  or  two«  fHghtiHil.  He  assured  me 
that,  during  two  years,  he  did  not 
think  there  was  one  hour  in  any  day 
in  which  he  had  not  powerfully  pic- 
tured to  his  mind  scenes  of  death, 
either  of  his  own,  or  of  those  he  loved. 
During  those  two  years  his  existence 
was  miserable.  One  curious  effect 
was,  that  his  favourite  pursuit,  which 
was  in  no  manner  connected  by  any 
association  he  could  trace,  became 
odious  to  him.  He  had  indulged  a 
taste  for  pictures,  and  had  acquired 
a  considerable  knowledge  of  the  arts, 
theoretically  and  practically.  He  had 
been  a  collector ;  but  for  nearly  two 
yean  he  could  not  abide  t|^e  slght^of 
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what  he  had  so  fondly  cherished.  If 
the  subject  was  mentioQed,  he  felt  un- 
comfortable ;  and  he  declared^  that  he 
Terlly  believed  that  if  it  had  been  pro- 
posed to  him>  by  walking  into  a  room, 
or  even  by  drawing  a  curtain,  to  see 
the  finest  work  of  art  that  had  ever 
been  executed,  he  would  have  shunned 
the  sight  with  a  feeling  of  loath- 
ing. This  is  the  picture  of  a  mind 
warped — a  little  astray.  And  where, 
in  the  wanderings,  the  errors  that  be- 
sot  the  paths  of  our  minds,  shall  we 
set  up  our  mark  and  say,  **  so  far  are 
the  limits  of  sound  reason  ?**  It  is  a 
hard  ilddle,  £usebius»  and  we  must 
leave  it  where  we  find  it. 

I  mentioned  to  you  my  own  unfor- 
tunate and  fortunate  year.  I  will  not 
detail  either  the  disasters  of  the  one, 
or  the  recompenses  of  the  other ;  but 
the  termination  of  the  unfortunate 
year,  even  to  the  very  last  moment, 
was  very  remarkable,  as  was  the  in- 
stantaneous change  from  imminent 
peril  to  perfect  safety,  even  at  the  very 
moment  that  ushered  in  the  new  and 
successful  year.  It  was  thus : — The 
last  day  of  the  year  —  I  was 
obliged  to  go  to  the  city  of  —  upon 
very  distressing  business  that  had  long 
harassed  me — one  of  the  evil  occur- 
rences of  that  evil  year.  We  were 
travelling  at  night  by  coacli :  I  had 
an  outside  place.  One  of  the  passen- 
gers remarked,  "  We  are  witmn  two 
minutes  of  the  new  year.*'  He  had 
scarcely  spoken  these  words,  when  we 
observed  the  coach  to  sway  very 
much,  and  not  to  keep  its  place  in  the 
road  ;  the  coachman  cried  out,  <<jump 
off  all  of  you  as  quick  as  you  can,  for 
we,  shall  be  upset.**  I  could  just  see 
that  the  off-leader  had,  somehow  or 
other,  disencumbered  his  head  of  hb 
headgear  ; — ^the  bit  was  out  of  his 
mouth,  and  the  reins  had  no  power 
over  him.  All  scrambled  off  as  they 
could:  I  was  not  so  quick,  having  on 
a  thick  greatcoat ;  and  when  I  did  get 
off  the  coach,  I  swung,  holding  by 
the  irons,  the  coach  moving  on  the 
while  in  most  irregular  motion ;  at 
length  my  right  leg  and  thigh  fell  in 
between  the  spokes  of  the  wheel  on 
the  inside.  At  that  very  instant  the 
coach,  as  if  by  a  merciful  Providence, 
stopped  ;— some  one  had,  at  the  very 
nick  of  time,  contrived  to  get  to  the 
head  of  the  leader,  and  held  him,  jret 
not  knowing  tho  precarious  situation 
in  which  I  was ;  nor  could  I  immedi- 


ately extricate  myselfl  Had  thb  per- 
son l>een  the  minutest  point  of  time 
later,  had  the  horses  advanced  one 
single  step,  either  before  they  could 
be  held  or  after,  my  leg  and  thigh 
must  have  been  torn  from  my  body* 
and  in  all  probability  I  must  havo 
been  killed  upon  the  spot.  I  was,  in 
truth,  in  a  most  awful  situation ;  so  it 
was,  not  one  single  move  did  tho 
coach  mako  from  the  instant  I  was 
thus,  with  my  limb  between  the 
spokes  of  the  wheel  ^  till  I  was  perfect- 
ly extricated;  and  none  of  this  was 
effected  by  any  human  means  with  the 
intention  of  saving  me,  for  no  one 
was  aware  of  my  situation.  I  liever 
could  think  it  other  than  a  providen- 
tial escape ;  and  I  trust  I  was  then, 
and  am  still,  thankful  for  that  and  the 
many  other  mercies  I  have  experienced. 
But  I  well  remember  being  struck 
with  thb  circumstance, 'that  the  mo- 
ment of  my  utmost  peril  must  have 
been  the  last  moment  of  the  unfortu- 
nate year,  and  the  moment  the  coach 
stopped  must  have  been  the  first  of 
the  new  year;  and  I  recollect  the 
thought  passing  through  my  mind, 
that  it  was  a  merciful,  a  happy  begin- 
ning, and  I  accepted  it,  in  my  thank- 
fulness, as  an  omen  that  that  year 
would  be  as  happy  to  me  as  the  last 
had  been  otherwise.  I  found,  when  I 
arrived  at  — ,  letters  which  put 
tho  disagreeable  business,  the  cause 
of  my  journey,  in  a  better  train. 
I  succeeded  to  my  utmost  wishes ;  and 
I  may  say  that,  from  the  moment  of 
the  commencement  of  that  year  to  its 
termination,  it  gave  me  as  much  suc- 
cess as  the  last  had  brought  disasters. 
Does  not  the  mind  feel  at  times  some- 
thing very  like  a  conviction,  upon 
which  it  does  not  reason — will  not 
reason — that  it  is  under  the  iofluence 
of  evil  spirits  that  thwart  all  its  re- 
solves, all  its  actions?  And  how  could 
I  avoid  a  feeling  that  the  evil  demon, 
the  Alastor,  that  had  persecuted  Tne, 
had  been  subdued  ?  A  sparrow  falleth 
not  to  the  ground  without  permission. 
Evil  is  permitted  to  work,  and  it  is 
stayed  by  an  Omnipotent  hand — so 
that,  be  it  how  it  may,  by  whatever 
agency  the  evil  is  prevented,  and  the 
good  brought  to  pass,  we  have  still 
reason  to  be  thanxful:  and  I  trust 
here  is  no  superstition*  And  if  there 
were,  is  it  not  a  certun  necessity  of 
our  condition  that  there  should  be 
some  in  us  all?   And  could  wo  divest 
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oonelTes  of  that  portion,  it  might  be 
a  question  bow  far  we  should  be  the 
better.  Saperstition  implies  a  fear  of 
a  power  superior  to  ourselves:  audit 
has  at  least  a  tendency  to  get  the  con- 
ceit out  of  US9  strutting,  crowing 
creatures,  that  exalt  ourselves  in  our 
*pride  of  science  and  knowledge.  The 
wisest  of  mankind  have  been  under  its 
influedce,  as  well  as  the  weakest.  It 
is  curious  to  see  Rousseau  speculating 
upon  his  future  condition  in  another 
world  by  throwing  stones  at  trees— 
and  being  quite  sure  of  his  happiness 
because  he  hit  what  he  could  hardly 
miss.  His  own  account  of  the  matter 
is  curious.  He  says — <'Je  voudrais 
savoir  s*il  passe  quelquefois  dans  les 
C€eur8  des  autres  hommes  des  pueri« 
Itt^  pareilles  k  celles  qui  passent 
quelquefois  dans  le  mien,  au  milieu  de 
mes  etudes  et  d*une  vie  innocente, 
autant  qu*on  la  puisse  mener,et  mal* 
gre  tout  ce  qu*on  m*avoit  pu  dire,  la 
peur  do  Tenfer  m*agitoit  encore  sou- 
vent.  Toujours  craintif  et  flottant  dans 
cette  cruelle  incertitude,  j'avois  re- 
cours  pour  en  sortir  aux  expediens  les 
plus  risibles  et  pour  lesquels  je  ferois 
volontier  enfermer  un  homme,  si  je  lui 
en  voyois  faire  autant.  Un  jour  r^. 
vant  ^  ce  triste  sujet,  je  m'exer^ois 
maohinalement,  ^  lancer  des  pi^rres 
centre  les  troncs  des  arbres,  et  cela 
avec  mon  addresse  ordinaire,  c*e8t  k 
dire  sans  presque  en  toucher  aucun. 
Tout  au  milieu  de  ce  bel  exercise  je 
m*avisais  de  m*en  faire  nne  espece 
de  prognostic  pour  calmer  mon  in- 
quietude. Je  me  dis  je  m'en  vais 
jetter  cette  pierre  centre  Tarbre  qui 
est  vis  d  vis  de  moi :  si  je  le  touche— 
signe  de  salut ;  si  je  le  manque — signe 
de  damnation.  Tout  en  disant  ainsi, 
je  jette  ma  pierre  d*une  main  trem- 
blante,  et  avec  un  horrible  battement 
de  coBur ;  mais  si  heureusement  qu*elle 
va  frapper  au  beau  milieu  de  Tarbre : 
ce  qui  veritablement  n*etoit  pas  diffi- 
cile ;  car  j*avois  en  soin  de  le  choisir 
fort  gros  et  fort  pr^s,  depuis  lors  je 
n'ai  plus  doute  de  mon  salut.  Je  ne 
sais  en  me  rappellant  ce  trait  si  je  dois 
rire  ou  g^mir  sur  moimeme.  Vous 
autres  grands  hommes  qui  riez  sure- 
ment,  felicitez  vous,  mais  n'insultiez 
pas  a  ma  mis^re,  car  je  vous  jure  que 
je  la  sens  bien.*' — {Confessions,  liv.  6, 
p.  145-6.  vol.  XX.)  Now  the  phe- 
nomenon is,  that  those  delunons  shall 
take  possession  of  a  man,  while  in 
other  respects  his  understanding  and 
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genius  shall  be  in  full  vigour.  Was 
the  good,  the  religious  Pascal  more 
reasonable  than  the  whimsical  philo- 
sopher, when  he  pracdsed  the  most 
severe  mortifications,  even  ordering  a 
wall  to  be  built  before  a  window  of  his 
study,  from  which  he  thought  he  had  too 
agreeable  a  prospect ;  or  his  sister,  a 
woman  of  sound  judgment  and  piety, 
when  she  actually  died  of  thirst,  as  she 
thought,  to  the  glory  of  God  ?  What 
are  we  to  say  to  the  curious  case  of 
Brown,  author  of  the  *'  Defence  of 
the  Religion  of  Nature,"  a6d  of  the 
*'  Christian  Revelation,"  in  answer  to 
"  Tindal*s  Christianity,  as  old  as  the 
Creation," which hededicated to  Queen 
Caroline— a  man  of  exemplary  life, 
and  great  intellectual  abilities ;  yet  he 
thought  that  his  rational  soul  was 
gradually  perishing,  and  there  was 
nothing  left  to  him  but  animal  life  in 
common  with  brutes  ;  and  thus  he  in- 
forms her  Majesty, '«  That  by  the  im- 
mediate hand  of  an  avenging  God,  hit 
very  thinking  substance  has,  for  more 
than  seven  years,  been  continually 
wasting  away,  till  it  is  whollv  perished 
out  of  him,  if  it  be  not  utterly  come  to 
nothing  ?"  Snch  is  the  disease  of  an 
overwrought  mind;  and  thb  one 
refugee  or  escape  for  the  unsound 
part,  may  leave  the  other  judgment 
and  faculties  whole,  and  thus  super- 
stition is,  in  that  sense.  Nature's  phy- 
sician— and,  perhaps,  in  such  cases 
the  best.  In  a  similar  case,  poor  M. ' 
Count  de  Gibelin,  author  of  nine  very 
learned  volumes,  "  Le  Monde  piimitif 
analyst  et  compart  avec  le  Monde 
Modeme,  ou  Recherches  sur  L'Anti- 
quite  du  Monde,"  applied  to  the  cele- 
brated magnetic  doctor,  Mesmer,  whose 
vagaries  are  again  offering  a  safety- 
valve  to  the  eccentricities  of  mankind. 
His  death,  in  Mesmer's  house,  gave 
occasion  to  the  following  lines :— • 

'*  Cy  git  C0  pauvrd  Gibelin, 

Qui  parloit  Grec,  Hebreu,  Latin  ; 
Admires  totis  ton  heroisme 
II  fAt  martyr  de  Magnetisme  !*' 

Mesmerism  I — the  very  word  is  of 
conjuration.  What  is  there  to  prevent 
believers  in  it  from  believing  witch- 
craft?—the  power  of  spirits,  seen 
and  unseen?  I  read  (I  think  in  the 
Lancet)  a  few  months  ago,  a  grave 
account  of  a  lady  magnetized,  without 
knowing  the  operation  was  going  on, 
at  her  own  house,  while  the  operator 
was  in  his,  at  a  considerable  distance ; 
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and  by  signs  antt  volition  merely,  on 
the  part  of  the  operator,  conversations 
were  elicited-— the  person  was  under  a 
spell.  We  read  and  hear  of  so  manv 
cases  of  this  kind  now- a- days,  witn 
strange  and  incredible  citcumstances, 
that  it  is,  perhaps,  idle  to  mention  the 
above :  yet,  a  believer  in  Mesmerism 
is  a  philosopher — a  believer  in  witch- 
craft a  fool  i  though  there  is,  perhaps, 
more  argument  in  favour  of  the  latter 
than  the  former. 

The  physician  who,  when  called 
upon  to  cure  the  Indian  prince  of  an 
incurable  ulcer  in  his  nose,  declared 
his  ability  to  do  so,  but  insinuated 
that  there  existed  a  connexion  between 
the  disease  and  the  sovereignty,  and 
therefore  recommended  the  letting  it 
remain,  did  not,  as  it  seems  to  me, 
propose  a  greater  absurdity,  or  appeal 
to  a  stronger  superstition,  than  would 
the  man  who  would  persuade  me  that 
he,  being  at  the  time  in  London,  by 
merely  the  antics  of  his  own  body, 
and  the  volition  of  his  own  mind, 
would  set  me,  in  Edinburgh,  asleep, 
awake,  or  talking,  and  seeing  with 
my  eyes  shut,  at  bis  pleasure.  The 
old  necromancer  was  but  a  tame  per- 
former, in  comparison  with  modern 
Mesmerian  practitioners,-»and  yet  we 
say  the  world  has  lost  its  credulity  1 
It  has  but  changed  its  objects.  It  is 
in  human  nature,  has  an  insatiable 
appetite^  takes  a  surfeit  with  one  kind 

'  of  food,  and  becomes  voracious  for 
another ;  while  the  public,  that  were 
wont  to  see  it  feed,  finding  the  old 
provisions  remain  on  hand,  think  the 
monster  is  dying  of  inanity,  while  he 
is  gorged  with  what  they  furnish  him 
in  another  line.  There  does  not  exist 
a  really,  and  in  all  things,  incredulous 
.  man.  I  have  said,  Eusebius,  that  we 
might  not  be  much  the  better  could 
we  at  once  get  rid  of  our  superstition. 
You  are  shocked^-  it  may  be,  that  I 
should  even  seem  to  encourage  it ;  and 
would  conjure  up  in  ai'ray  against 
me  t^  degrading  superstitions  that, 
in  countries  Christian  or  unchristian, 
sanctify,  as  it  were,  atrocities.  But 
are  we  quite  sure  these  are  awing  to 
superstition  ?  Mankind  are  cruel,  and 
seek  a  palliation  for  their  cruelty 
in  snpetstition.  The  superstition  does 
not  give,  but  takes  the  charaeter  of 
the  man.  Suoh  a  monster  as  Louis 
the  Eleventh  of  France,  wonld  never 
have  given  up  hb  emelty,  though  you 

:  bad  s&ipped  him  of  the  superstition 


with  which  he  covered  it.  He  would 
still  have  made  no  conscience  of  any 
villany,  if  he  had  not  gone  as  he  did, 
covered  with  relics,  and  wearing  a 
leaden  image  of  the  Virgin  Mary  in 
his  hat,  of  which,  it  is  said,  he  asked 
pardon  for  his  murders  before  they 
were  committed.  He  made  a  deed  of 
the  earldom  of  BuUoigne  to  the  Vir- 
gin Mary.  But  the  priest  who  ab- 
solves for  a  murder,  before  committed 
—what  of  him?  He  is  the  devil's 
servant,  and  does  his  work ;  he  is  a 
hypocrite,  and  the  only  incredulous 
of  the  party. 

Superstition  takes  its  colour  from 
the  mind:  it  may  exhibit  an  awful 
phantasmagoria ;  but  the  pictures  are 
made  for  it,  and  people  choose  those 
they  like  best:  superstition  only  makes 
them  conspicuous.  Th0  villain  who 
commits  a  murder,  and  seems  to  quiet 
his  conscience  by  absolution,  would 
commit  it  though  he  believed  neither 
in  God  nor  devil.  His  nature  is  evil, 
and  he  gives  way  to  it.  I  may  then 
be  permitted,  Eusebius,  to  doubt  that 
we  should  be  the  better  could  we 
eradicate  from  our  minds  that  pro* 
pensity  to  credulity  in  mysterious 
things,  which  we  name  superstition  | 
and  something  may  be  said  of  the 
good,  as  well  as  evil,  it  may  be  thought 
to  produce.  The  superstitious  feel- 
ing, for  some  will  call  that  a  supersti- 
tious feeling,  that  there  is  ever  present 
a  persecuting  widness  of  murder,  that 
will  in  his  own  time  bring  it  to  light, 
may  be  a  set-ofi*  against  the  absolu- 
tion ;  and  so  strong  is  this  feeling, 
that  the  murderer  himself  sometimes 
cannot  bear  it,  but  gives  himself  up  to 
justice,  rather  than  endure  his  misery. 
Then  the  touching  the  body,  as  a 
test  of  guilt  or  innocence,  whether 
Providence  choose  to  mark  the  crimi- 
nal by  miraculous  change,  if  that 
ohange  in  the  bleeding  l^y  be  not 
some  natural  sympathy,  we  know  not 
bow  elicited,  but  called  miraculous 
because  we  understand  not  the  opera- 
tion ;  or  whether  the  illusion  is  only  in 
the  mind*s  eye  of  the  guilty,  who  sees 
gushing  the  blood  that  he  has  once 
shedi  (as  Sbakspeare  finely  ooneeives 
in  Lady  Macbeth  in  vain  washing 
that  little  hand,)  and  confesses  the 
deed,  the  ordeal  may  have  prevented 
many  a  murder,  by  the  notoriety  of 
the  discovery.  Tak«  an  example  from 
tha  State  Triaie. 

''  On  the  trial  of  Philip  Sundtfield 
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for  tbe  murder  of  hit  father,  is  the 
following  extraordinary  evidence^  (in 
Scotland*  Edinburgh.)  Deposition  Cff 
Homphraj  Spurway,  via.  :— 

**  When  the  chirorgeons  had  earned 
the  bod  J  of  Sir  James  to  be*  bj  their 
•enrantsy  sewen  up  again^  and  his 
graTe-oloathes  put  on,  a  speech  was 
made  to  this  paq>08e. — *  It  is  requisite 
now,  that  thoae  of  Sir  James  Stands* 
field's  relations  and  nearest  friends 
riionld  take  him  off  from  the  place 
where  he  now  lies,  and  lift  him  into 
his  coffin.'  So  I  saw  Mr  James  Rowe 
at  the  left  side  of  Sir  James'  head  and 
shoulder,  and  Mr  Philip  Standsfield 
at  the  right  side  of  his  head  and 
.shoulder  ;  and,  going  to  lift  off  the 
body,  I  saw  Mr  Philip  drop  the  head 
of  his  father  upon  the  form,  and  much 
blood  in  hand,  and  himself  flying  off 
fh>m  the  body,  crying  *  Lord  have 
mercy  upon  me,'  or  '  upon  us,'  wiping 
off  the  blood  on  his  clothes,  and  so 
laying  himself  over  a  seat  in  the 
churon ;  some,  supposing  that  he 
-would  swaiff  or  swoon  away,  called 
Jor  a  bottle  of  water  for  him." 

Sir  George  M'Kenzie  takes  this 
fiotice  of  the  above  evidence  in  his 
speech  to  the  inquest.  "  But  they, 
fully  persuaded  that  Sir  James  was 
murdered  by  his  own  son,  sent  out 
•orao  chirurgeons  and  friendsy  who, 
having  raised  the  body,  did  see  it 
bleed  miraculously  upon  his  touching 
it.  In  which  God  Almighty  himself 
was  pleased  to  bear  a  share  in  the  tes- 
timonies which  we  produce :  that 
Divine  Power  whioh  makes  the  blood 
circulate  during  life,  has  oft  times, 
io  all  nations,  opened  a  passage  to  it 
after  death  upon  such  occasions,  but 
most  in  this  case." 

Now,  if  we  fairly  consider  the  mat- 
ter, sudi  a  discovery  of  a  murder  is 
not  a  whit  more  vronderfnl,  nor  more 
to  be  accounted  as  from  Divine  puti> 
pose,  than  is  the  discovery  ef  a  murder 
by  dreams ;  and  there  are  so  many  of 
the  kind  in  every  one's  mouth,  that  it 
is  diQcult  to  know  where  to  choose ; 
and  some  are  so  authenticated,  that  It 
aeema  to  me  to  be  but  a  presumptuous 
boldneas  altogether  to  set  them  aside. 
There  are,  however,  two  instances  of 
such  extraordinary  dreams  having  oe- 
onrred  within  these  f^  years.  It 
was  slated  at  tbe  time,  and,  if  I 
mistake  not,  appeared  in  tbe  oourse 
jot  the  trial,  that  Oorder's  murder  of 
his  wife  was  fomid  o«l  by  a  dreaoif 


in  whioh  the  very  place  where  Urn 
body  was  deposited  was  seen.  The 
other  is  tbe  most  extraordinary,  be* 
cause  the  object  of  it  does  not  ap» 
pear.  You  must  recollect  the  whole 
vision,  in  a  dream,  of  the  murder  of 
Mr  Perceval,  at  the  distance  of  more 
than  a  hundred  and  fifty  miles  from 
the  scene,  and  a  week  or  more  before 
it  was  perpetrated,  in  which  the  faces 
of  Bellingham  and  his  victim  were 
most  distinctly  portrayed.  I  remem- 
ber a  somewhat  detailed  account  was 
given  of  thb  in  Maga  a  year  or  two 
ago,  if  1  mistake  not  in  one  of  those 
able  papers,  **  The  world  we  live  in." 
Who  will  say  that  Homer  was  not 
Justified  when  he  said  that  **  Dreams 
are  from  Jove,  o»«f  t»  lih  ?"  There 
are  many  curious  examples  in  the  tale 
of  the  «  Cock  and  the  Fox."  I  sup- 
pose they  are  Cbaucer*s— I  only  re- 
member them  through  a  Dryden.  They 
are  probably  from  a  common  stock, 
and  well  known,  or  well  believed,  at 
the  time.  .  I  will  tell  you  a  disco very« 
though  not  of  a  murder,  that  was  told 
me  by  the  dreamer,  a  very  inteHigent 
person,  and  upon  whose  veracity  I 
had  great  reliance.  He  has  been  dead 
many  years.  It  occurred  to  him  when 
a  young  man.  He  was  engaged  in  a 
china  manufactory  at  Swansea.  He 
dreamed  that  he  saw  a  man  drowning 
in  one  of  their  poolsk  He  dreamed 
the  same  a  seeond  time  and  a  third 
time,  and  then  could  not  resist  m^- 
ing  an  effort  to  rise  and  satisfy  him- 
self that  it  was  not  so.  He  did  rise, 
went  to  the  spot,  and  found  the  man 
drowned.  But  have  we  not  authority 
for  dreams  that  we  cannot  question? 
There  is  the  significant  dream  (Mf 
Jacob ;  there  is  Joseph,  the  pious,  the 
favoured  dreamer,  and  the  interpreter 
of  dreams }  there  is  Pharaoh's  dream 
of  the  fat  and  lean  kine  i  the  dream 
of  Pilate's  wife,  and  consequent  ad- 
monitiohr— *'  Have  thou  nothing  to  do 
with  that  just  man ;  for  I  have  suffered 
many  things  this  day  in  a  dream  bo- 
cause  of  him."  And  if  it  be  said  that 
dreams  whioh  have  no  oonseouent 
action  are  not  likely  to  be  divinely 
signifioant,  we  may  point  to  this  dream 
of  Pilate's  wifo.  It  did  not  save. 
What  shall  we  say  ef  the  precaution- 
ary dream  of  Csesar's  wife  9  And  of  the 
dmmlike  vision^C«sar  appearing 
to  Brutus,  aud  the  famous  ^*  anel  me 
at  PMUppi  ?"  Then  oomes  the  ques. 
tioiiy  Are  f'appeanmeai"  dieams#  ia- 
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aginary  yisioDs?  or  are  they,  how- 
ever ioexplicable  the  modey  the 
actual  spiritoal  presence  of  the  per- 
sons  whose  images  they  bear  ?  **  It 
is  wonderful,"  said  Dr  Johnson,  «ahat 
^Y^  thousand  years  have  now  elapsed 
since  the  creation  of  the  world,  and . 
still  it  is  undecided  whether  or  not 
there  has  e? er  been  an  instance  of  the 
spirit  of  any  person  appearing  after 
death.  All  argument  is  against  it, 
but  all  belief  is  for  it/'  Is  not  aU 
belief  at  least  one  argument  ?  I  can- 
not but  think  it  much  less  a  matter  of 
astonishment  that  the  spirits  of  those 
who  haTO  existed  should  assume  form 
and  appearance,  than  that,  as  in  dreams 
and  the  like,  **  coming  events  (should) 
cast  their  shadows  before."  I  once 
knew  a  gentleman,  who  held  high  rank 
in  the  army,  who  made  several  at- 
tempts at  suicide;  but  was  always 
prevented,  as  he  himself  asserted,  by 
the  apparition  of  his  father --•  that 
once  he  was  going  to  throw  himself 
into  the  sea,  and  his  father  appeared 
to  him  out  of  the  water,  directly  in  his 
way,  so  as  to  impede  the  act.  It  may 
be  said  this  was  the  effect  of  imagina^ 
tion.  It  may  have  been,  and  it  may 
not.  We  are  too  apt  to  think  things 
impossible,  because  we  cannot  account 
for  Uie  manner  in  which  they  are 
done ;  but  we  may  as  well  at  once 
deny  all  the  seerets  of  nature.  Reason 
Is  continually  thrown  off  her  wise 
guard,  and  made  to  own  the  existence 
of  thousands  of  her  impossibilities. 
We  cannot  conceive  of  time  and  of 
eternity  together ;  nor  of  space  and 
infinity,  pretty  much  the  same  as  eter- 
nity. We  contradict  ourselves  every 
day  in  our  conceptions ;  and,  great  as 
we  think  ourselves  in  science,  we  but 
discover  the  molecules  upon  the  shell 
of  it,  and  these  agun  fall  into  our 
maze  of  impossible  possibilities ;  and 
in  such  bewilderment  we  are,  as  it  ap- 
pears to  me,  when  we  attempt  to 
reason  upon  apparitions  ?  How  little, 
in  fact,  do  we  know  of  the  material 
world  ;  and  how  much  less  of  the  spi- 
ritual, and  nothmg  of  the  connexion 
between  them?  In  such  a  state  of 
actual  ignorance,  I  would  set  the  '^all 
belief"  against  the  reasoning  of  any. 
I  wish  there  was  a  committee  to  exa« 
mine  into  facts.  It  is  strange  : 
are  there  none  established  ?  I  want 
to  have  the  sign  and  seal  of  the  wisest 
and  truest  to  attest  facts.  Is  the  well- 
known  tale  of  Lord  Liuleton'a  death 
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a  mere  story,  a  fiction,  that  they  put 
back  the  clock  to  deceive  him,  and 
that  he  said,  «  I  shall  bilk  the  ghost 
yet  ?"  but  be  did  not.  I  had  rather 
make  discoveries  here,  in  this  **  terra 
incognita, "  the  world  of  spirits,  and 
their  connexion  with  us,  than  all  that 
has  been,  or  ever  will  be,  discovered 
in  Arctic  and  Antarctic  seas.  One 
fact  established  upon  authority,  would 
be  inestimable.  Some  must  be  worth 
sifting ; — all  cannot  arise  from  the  law 
of  chances — of  singular  coincidences. 
Here  is  a  story  that  seems  to  rest 
upon  the  most  undoubted  evidence  ; 
for  acts  have  followed  it.  It  may  be 
ascertained,  and  I  believe  the  person 
for  whose  benefit  the  appearance  was 
made,  is  still  living.  I  will  not,  there* 
fore,  give  the  name  at  full  length ;  but 
I  will  say,  had  such  an  occurrence 
happened  to  myself,  I  would  have  pub- 
lished the  whole  transaction.  We 
gossip  and  relate  trifles  from  our 
biography;  and  matters  deep  and 
grave  as  this  we  omit,  from  a  fear, 
perhaps,  of  being  laughed  at  for  ere- 
dulity,  or  a  fear  of  too  much  question, 
ing. 

Colonel  B—- »,  with  two  other  offi- 
cers of  the  names  of  D  and  S*- — , 
were  stationed  in  America  some  yean 
before  the  American  war.  Colonel 
B— -  was  sent  up  the  country  to 
quell  an  insurrection  of  the  natives ; 
the  other  two  remained  behind.  A  very 
short  time  after  the  Colonel's  departure, 
D—  and  S— were  sleeping  in  the 
same  apartment  in  two  separate  beds, 
when  Colonel  B  entered  the  room 
some  hours  afterthegentlemen  had  been 
in  bed.  S— —  (a  light  burning  in  the 
room)  perceived  him  enter,  and  ex- 
pressed much  surprise  to  see  him  return 
so  soon ;  the  Colonel  told  him  that  he 
was  now  no  more,  baring  been  killed 
by  the  natives  early  in  the  action :  that 
ills  reason  for  appearing  was  to  re- 
quest S'  to  find  his  infant  son,  who 
was  then  in  England ;  and  directed  him 
where  to  find  his  will.  He  then  left  the 

room  ;  S—  asked  his  friend  J) 

if  he  had  seen  or  heard  any  thing,  to 
which  Di  replied,  that  he  had  seen 
the  apparition,  and  bad  heard  every 
syllable  of  what  had  passed.  Return- 
ing to  England,  they  found  every  cir- 
cumstance exactly  coinciding  with  the 
apparition's  account,  and  the  affair  was 
represented  to  her  Majesty,  (Queen 
Charlotte,)  who,  in  consequence,  kind- 
ly adopted  the  infant. 
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I  find  the  following  letter  among 
Bonoe  family  piipen — you  will  see  it  is 
from  the  principal  in  the  strange  oc- 
CQirence.  The  letter,  of  which  this 
is  a  copj,  is  addressed  to  the  Doke  of 
C— — ;  it  was  given  to  one  of  m j  family 
by  the  brother,  who  calls  it  his  late 
brother  B— -'s  letter.  I  can  Touch  for 
its  being  authentic.      It  runs  thus:— 

«  The  Hawk  being  on  her  passage 
fVom  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  towards 
&e  Island  of  Java,  and  myself  having 
the  charge  of  the  middle  watch,  be- 
tween one  and  two  in  the  morning  I 
was  taken  suddenly  ill,  which  obliged 
me  to  send  for  the  officer  next  in 
turn ;  I  then  went  down  on  the  gun- 
deck,  and  sent  my  boy  for  a  light.  In 
the  meanwhile,  I  sat  down  on  a  chest 
in  the  steerage  under  the  after- gyrat- 
ing, when  I  felt  a  gentle  squeeze  by  a 
very  cold  hand :  I  started,  and  saw  a 
figure  in  white:  stepping  back,  I  said, 
*  God  b  my  life,  who  is  that  r'  It  stood 
and  gazed  at  me  a  short  time,  stooped 
its  head  to  get  a  more  perfect  view, 
sighed  aloud,  repeated  the  exclama- 
tion '  Oh  1'  three  times,  and  instant- 
ly vanished.  The  night  was  fine, 
though  the  moon  afforded  through  the 
gratings  but  a  weak  light,  so  .that  lit- 
tle of  feature  could  be  seen ;  only  a 
figure  rather  tall  than  otherwise,  and 
white- clad.  My  boy  returning  now 
with  a  light,  I  sent  him  to  the  cabins 
of  all  the  officers,  when  he  brought 
me  word  that  not  one  of  them  had  been 
stirring.  Coming  afterwards  to  St 
Helena,  homeward  bound,  hearing  of 
my  sister's  death,  and  finding  the 
time  so  nearly  coinciding,  it  added 
much  to  my  painful  concern ;  and  I 
have  only  to  thank  God  that,  when  I 
saw  what  I  now  verily  believe  to  have 
been  her  apparition,  (my  sister  Ann,) 
I  did  not  then  know  the  melancholy 
occasion  of  it." 

There  is  something  remarkably  a^ 
footing  in  that  passage  of  "  Walton's 
Life  of  Dr  John  Donne,*'  wherein 
there  is  the  foreboding  of  ill  in  the 
mind  of  Donne's  wife — and  the  account 
of  the  vision  which  appeared  to  him. 
J  am  sure,  Eusebius,  you  will  prefer 
reading  that  passage  again,  to  my 
barely  reminding  you  of  it.  **  At  this 
time  of  Mr  Donne's  and  his  wife's 
living  in  Sir  Robert's  house,  (Sir  R. 
Drewry,)  the  Lord  Hay  was,  by  King 
James,  sent  upon  a  glorious  embassy 
to  the  French  king,  Henry  IV. ;  and 
Sir  Robert  put  on  a  sudden  resolution 
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to  subject  Mr  Donne  to  be  his  com- 
panion in  that  journey.  And  this  de- 
sire was  suddenly  made  known  to  his 
wife,  who  was  then  with  .child,  and 
otherwise  under  so  dangerous  a  habit 
of  body  as  to  her  health,  that  she  pro^ 
fessed  an  unwillingness  to  allow  him 
any  absence  from  her,  saying,  '  Her 
divining  soul  boded  her  some  ill  in  his 
absence;*  and  therefore  desired  him 
not  to  leave  her.  This  made  Mr 
Donne  lay  aside  all  thoughts  of  the 
journey,  and  really  to  resolve  against 
it.  But  Sir  Robert  became  restless  in 
his  persuasions  for  it,  and  Mr  Donne 
was  so  generous  as  to  think  he  had 
sold  his  libertv  when  he  received  so 
many  charitable  kindnesses  from  him : 
and  told  his  wife  so,  who  did,  there- 
fore, with  an  unwilling  willingness, 
give  a  faint  consent  to  the  journey, 
which  was  proposed  to  be  but  for  two 
months ;  for  about  that  time  they  de- 
termined their  return.  Within  a  few 
days  after  this  resolve,  the  ambassa^ 
dor.  Sir  Robert,  and  Mr  Donne,  left 
London,  and  were,  the  twelfth  day, 
got  all  safe  to  Paris.  Two  days  after 
their  arrival  there,  Mr  Donne  was  left 
alone  in  that  room  in  which  Sir  Ro- 
bert and  he,  and  some  other  friends, 
had  dined  together.  To  this  place 
Sir  Robert  returned  vrithin  half-an- 
hour,  and  as  he  left  so  he  found  Mr 
Donne  alone,  but  in  such  an  ecstasy, 
and  so  altered  as  to  his  looks,  as  amaz- 
ed Sir  Robert  to  behold  him ;  inso- 
much that  he  earnestly  desired  Mr 
Donne  to  declare  what  had  befallen 
him  in  the  short  time  of  his  absence, 
to  which  Mr  Donne  was  not  able  to 
make  a  present  answer ;  but,  after  a 
long  and  perplexed  pause,  did  at  last 
say-— ^  I  have  seen  a  dreadful  vbion 
since  I  saw  you :  I  have  seen  my  dear 
wife  pass  twice  by  me  through  this 
room,  with  her  hair  hanging  about  her 
shoulders,  and  a  dead  child  in  her 
arms:  this  I  have  seen  since  I  saw 
you.'  To  which  Sir  Robert  replied, 
*  Sure,  sir,  you  have  slept  since  I  saw 
you:  and  uAb  is  the  result  of  some 
melancholy  dream,  which  I  desire  you 
to  forget,  for  you  are  now  awake.* 
To  which  Mr  Donne  rei)lied,  '  I  can- 
not be  surer  that  I  now  live,  than  that 
I  have  not  slept  since  I  saw  you ;  and 
I  am  as  sure  that,  at  her  second  appear- 
ing, she  stopped  and  looked  me  in  the 
face  and  vanished.'** 

Rest  and  sleep  had  not  altered  Mr 
Donne's  qpinion  the  next  day ;  for  he 
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iben  affirmed  this  vision  with  a  more 
deliberate  and  so  confirmed  a  confi- 
dencoy  that  he  inclined  Sir  Robert  to 
a  faint  belief  that  the  vision  was  true. 
It  is  truly  said  that  desire  and  doubt 
have  no  rest,  and  it  proved  so  with 
Sir  Robert ;  for  he  immediatel j  sent 
a  servant  to  Drewry  House#  with  a 
charge  to  hasten  baoky  and  bring  him 
word  whether  Mrs  Donne  were  alite» 
and  if  alive,  in  what  condition  she  was 
as  to  her  health.  The  iwelfth  day, 
the  messenger  returned  with  this 
account : — **  That  he  found  and  left 
Mrs  Donne  very  sad  and  sick  in  her 
bed ;  and  that,  after  a  long  and  dan* 
gerous  labour^  she  had  been  delivered 
of  a  dead  child.  And,  upon  examin* 
ation,  the  abortion  proved  to  be  the 
same  day  and  about  the  very  hour 
that  Mr  Donne  affirmed  he  saw  her 
pass  by  him  in  his  chamber.*' 

There  is  so  much  good  sense  and 
true  feeling  in  the  observations  of 
good  Isaac  Walton  upon  this  case, 
and  so  delightful  is  the  quaint  style, 
which  is  to  my  mind  the  good  plain 
dress  of  truth,  and  they  bear  so  much 
upon  the  point  of  this  discussion,  that 
I  cannot  forbear  from  quoting  them. 
*f  This/'  he  adds,  <<  is  a  relation  that 
will  beget  some  wonder,  and  it  well 
may,  for  most  of  our  world  are  at  pre- 
sent possessed  with  an  opinion  that  vi- 
sions and  miracles  are  ceased.  And 
though  It  is  most  certain  that  two 
lutes,  being  both  strung  and  tuned 
to  an  equal  pitch,  and  then  one  played 
upon,  the  other  that  is  not  touched, 
being  laid  upon  a  table,  will  (like  an 
echo  to  a  trumpet)  warble  a  faint  ati- 
dible  harmony  in  answer  to  t\ie  same 
tune ;  yet  many  will  not  believe  there 
is  any  such  thing  as  a  sympathy  of 
souls  ;  and  I  am  well  pleased  that 
every  reader  do  ei^oy  his  own  opin- 
ion. But  if  the  unbelieving  will  not 
allow  the  believing  reader  of  this  story 
a  liberty  to  believe  that  it  may  be  true, 
then  I  wish  him  to  consider,  many  wise 
men  have  believed  that  the  ghost  of 
Julius  Caesar  did  appear  to  Brutus, 
and  that  both  St  Austin  and  Monica 
his  mother  had  visions  in  order  to  his 
conversion.  And  though  these  and 
many  others  (too  many  to  name)  have 
but  the  authority  of  human  story ;  yet 
the  incredible  reader  may  find  in  the 
sacred  story,  that  Samuel  did  appear 
to  Saul  even  after  his  death,  (whether 
really  or  not  I  undertake  not  to  deter- 
mine,) and  Bildad  in  the  book  of  Job 
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says  these  words :— ><  A  spirit  passed 
before  my  face :  the  hair  of  my  head 
stood  up:  fear  and  trembling  came 
upon  me,  and  made,  all  my  bones  to 
shake.'<  Upon  which  worda  I  wiU 
make  no  comment,  but  leave  them  to 
be  considered  by  the  incredulous  read* 
er,  to  whom  I  will  also  commend  this 
following  consideration.  *  That  there 
be  many  pious  and  learned  men,  that 
believe  our  merciful  God  hath  assign* 
ed  to  every  one  a  particular  guardian 
angel  to  be  his  constant  monitor,  and 
to  attend  him  in  all  his  dangers,  both 
of  body  and  soul.  And  the  opinion 
that  every  man  hath  his  particular 
angel,  may  gain  some  authority  by 
the  relation  of  St  Peter's  miraculous 
deliverance  out  of  prison,  not  by  many 
but  by  one  angel.  And  this  beliM 
may  yet  gain  more  credit  by  the 
reader's  considering,  that  when  Peter, 
after  his  enlargement,  knocked  at  the 
door  of  Mary,  the  mother  of  John, 
and  Rhoda  the  maid- servant  being  snr^ 
prised  with  joy  that  Peter  was  there» 
did  not  let  him  in,  but  ran  in  haste 
and  told  the  disciples  (who  were  then 
and  there  met  together)  that  Peter 
was  at  the  door ;  and  they,  not  be* 
lieving  it,  said  she  was  mad ;  yet» 
when  she  again  affirmed  it,  though 
they  then  believed  it  not,  yet  they 
concluded  and  said,  *  It  is  his  angeh' 
More  observations  of  this  nature, 
and  inferences  from  them,  might  be 
made  to  gain  the  relation  a  firmer  be* 
lief;  but  I  forbear,  lest  I,  that  intended 
to  be  but  a  relator,  may  be  thought 
an  engaged  person  for  the  proving 
what  was  related  to  me;  and  yet  I 
think  myself  bound  to  declare  that, 
though  it  was  not  told  me  by  Mr 
Donne  himself,  it  was  told  me  (now 
long  since)  by  a  person  of  honour, 
and  of  such  intimacy  with  him,  that 
he  knew  more  of  the  secrets  of  bis 
soul  than  any  person  then  living ;  and 
I  think  he  told  me  the  truth ;  for  it 
was  told  with  such  circumstances  and 
such  asseveration,  that  (to  say  nothing 
of  my  own  thoughts)  I  verily  believe 
he  that  told  it  me  did  himself  believe 
it  to  be  true/' 

Some  have  considered  that  appari* 
tions  are  nothing  more  than  the  pic- 
tures of  the  imagination,  without 
denying  their  direct  purpose;  and, 
indeed,  admit  it  to  be  the  **  modus 
operandi ;"  and  it  is  at  first  view  plau- 
sible enough  that  fancy  ihonld  be  suffi- 
cient, and  that  there  ean  be  no  need 
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for  inch  a  Tiolation  of  Datare*8  laws 
as  to  create  a  personality  of  appari- 
tion, if  the  term  personslitj  may  be 
allowed.  But  we  know  too  little  of 
nature  to  determine ;  for  what  we  after 
all  term  miracle  maj  be  as  perfectly 
within  the  seope  of  natnre>  whose  ways 
•reuonly  partially  discorered  to  us,  as 
any  of  the  things  of  which  we  are  daily 
cogniaant ;  and  we  speak  of  Tiolations 
of  nature  as  a  work  of  labour,  forget* 
Ung  that  an  omnipotent  mind  works 
by  will.  But  it  may  be  shown  that 
the  ground  of  the  potency  of  imagina- 
tion is  scarcely  tenabl»  by  those  who 
admit  that  there  haye  been  apparitions^ 
or  they  must  belieye  that  the  imagina- 
tions of  many  haye  been  similarly  tS^ 
feeted  at  the  same  time,  as  in  the  case 
of  (he  appearance  of  Colonel  B— — -» 
and  this  is  to  make  many  «  new  things" 
for  one.  It  is  probable  that«  with  this 
yiewof  the  case,  critics  haye  condemn- 
ed the  personal  presence  of  Banquo's 
ghost  upon  the  stage,  as  if  it  were  but 
the  imagined  ghost ;  but  I  do  not  think 
such  was  the  intention  of  Shakspeare : 
for  surely  he  did  not  mean  the 
yision  of  the  descendants  of  the  mur- 
dered Banquo  to  be  merely  the  pro- 
duets  of  a  guilty  conscience ;  for  they 
are  prophetic.  I  must,  howeyer, 
leaye  poetry;  and  I  only  introduced 
this  of  Bauquo*s  ghost  to  illustrate 
the  sense  in  which  critics  haye  been 
disposed  to  yiew  the  matter.  But  sure- 
ly the  recorded  appearances  of  angels 
were  not  the  effects  of  imagination ; 
for  were  they  not,  as  persons,  enter* 
tained-^yisible  agents — yet  at  other 
times  inyisible?  And  was  not  the 
angel,  though  present,  inyislble  at 
first  to  Balaam,  yet  seen  by  bis  beast  ? 
So  that  there  would  seem  to  be  a 
power  io  spiritual  beings  of  making 
themselyes  recognised  at  pleasure,  and 
at  the  same  time  of  being  y bible  to 
some  and  inyisible  to  others.  And  it 
may  be  obseryed,  that  where  there 
can  be  no  occasion  for  exercising  this 
power  of  inylsibility,  it  might  not  be 
exercised  ;  as  would  be  the  case  with 
the  whole  animal  creation  excepting 
man.  And  hence,  perhaps,  has  arisen 
the  yulgar  belief  that  dogs  and  horses 
are  sensible  of  the  presence  of  super- 
natural beings.  And  I  need  not  tell 
you,  £u8ebius,  what  use  the  poets 
naye  made  of  this.  The  disguised 
goddess  is  discoyered  to  be  a  diyinity 
by  the  dogs  of  the  swineherd  in  the 
Odyuey ;  and  I  will  only  adyert  to 
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the  adyantage  your  fayoutite  Cole- 
ridge has  taken  of  this  notion  in  his 
Christabeh  But  that  Homer,  in  those 
days  of  simplicity,  should  haye  enter- 
tained a  notion  so  coincident  with  the 
story  of  Balaam  is  curious,  if  he  <tid 
not  deriye  it  from  a  better  than  a  hea* 
then  mythology. 

But  it  is  not  for  us,  Eusebius,  be- 
cause we  are  fayoured  with  a  mere 
glimpse  of  things,  and  that  only 
through  the  dark  glass  of  human  rea- 
son, to  set  down  rules  for,  and  msp' 
the  limits  of  the  operations  of  power 
aboye  us.  They  may  be,  with  regard 
to  any  particular  occurrenoe,  simple 
or  multifarious.  Eyery  method  is  in 
the  choice  of  an  all-potent  will.  And 
it  seems  to  me^  that  if,  by  any  record,  I 
admit  that  there  eyer  was  a  permitted^ 
a  giyen  yision,  dream,  or  apparition — 
all  of  which  I  take  to  be  but  different 
methods  of  the  same  thing,  I  shut  the 
door  at  once  against  incredulity—.! 
vm  bound  to  think  that  such  may  hap- 
pen again.  The  infVequenoy  is  no 
argument  against  the  possibility  of  the 
recurrence  of  what  has  been  |  so  that, 
with  this  yiew  of  the  subject,  and  re- 
ferring it  as  belonging  to  a  power 
above  us,  we  may  almost  say, ''  Credo 
quia  impossibile.*'  There  are  some 
cases  so  extraordinary,  that  this  su- 
perstition in  those  acted  upon  may 
greatly  aid  the  agent ;  yet  this  in  no 
way  accounts  for  the  agent's  first 
moyement.  Take  the  well-known  in- 
stance of  «  Joan  of  Arc."  That  a 
poor  girl,  the  daughter  of  a  peasant, 
seryant  at  a  low  inn,  should  at  once, 
in  the  midst  of  menial  occupations,  be 
endowed  with  a  high  heroic  courage, 
and  assume  the  dignity  of  a  superior ' 
mind,  is  of  itself  extraordinary  enough. 
But  when  to  this  assumption  of  great- 
ness of  character,  is  added  the  decla- 
ration on  her  part  of  yisions  command- 
ing her  to  do  certain  acts — acts  of 
wondrous  enterprise,  of  immense  im- 
port— we,  in  after  times,  feel  disposed 
to  judge  of  the  yisions  by  the  eyents. 
And  here  it  is  extraordinary  that  she 
did  the  yery  things  she  was  thus  di<« 
rected  to  do,  and  no  other ;  and  when, 
though  reluctantly,  she  was  yet  in- 
duced to  go  beyond  her  mission,  she 
fell,  and  wretchedly  perished  for  her 
presumption.  We  choose,  indeed,  to 
question  some  of  the  particulars  rela- 
tmg  to  her;  but  upon  no  grounds. 
Did  she,  or  did  she  not,  boldly  pro- 
mise to  fulfil  two  objects  of  her  mis- 
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sion ;  and  demand  to  be  aimed  with  a 
consecrated  sword  kept  in  the  church 
of  St  Catharine  of  Fierbois^  the  marks 
of  which  she  described^  though  she 
had  never  seen  it  ?  Did  she,  or  did 
she  not,  at  once  know  Charles  VII., 
though  undistinguished  bj  any  mark, 
among  his  nobles  ?  Having  completed 
her  work — her  promised  work — the 
natural  result  of  mere  enthusiasm  or 
insanity  would  have  been  a  conti- 
nuance in  the  delusion ;  but  she  was 
desirous  of  retiring.  Her  farther  in- 
terference was  not  her  own  act,  and 
formed  no  part  of  her  vision,  and  she 
fell  I  At  least,  Eusebius,  I  would  say 
here  is  matter  for  reflection;  and  I 
do  not  look  upon  that  man  as  wise 
who  is  too  ready  with  his  incredulity, 
and  makes  his  gibes  at  this  passage  of 
hbtory.  And  so  it  is,  that  with  too 
great  a  flippancy  we  dismiss  other  in- 
cidents of  profane  history,  at  which 
with  a  better  discretion  we  should 
pause ;  and  reflect  and  consider  whe- 
ther Divine  Power,  in  the  develop- 
ment  of  a  great  scheme,  may  not  have 
permitted  a  foreknowledge  of  some 
events,  even  to  the  ignorance  and 
blindness  of  a  heathen  and  idolatrous 
people/ 

I  might  here  at  some  length  notice 
the  ««Sortes"  of  antiquity— for  they 
are  curious  enough.  They  were  of 
ancient  use  among  the  Jews;  they 
passed,  too,  from  Paganism  into  Chris- 
tianity, and  were  only  condemned  by 
the  Council  of  Agda  in  506 ;  and  even 
now,  though  we  think  we  have  dis- 
carded them,  in  fact  we  have  not; 
and  we  verily  believe  that  there  are 
few  pious  persons  who  do  not  in  their 
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afflictions  take  comfort  from  some 
ready  but  unlooked-for  passage  of 
Scripture— and  what  is  this  but  the 
«<  Sortes  Sanctorum  ?"  The  "  Sortes 
Preenestinse"  are  well  known.  The 
•*  Sortes  Virgilianee"  have,  even  in 
later  ages,  gained  a  celebrity  from  the 
prophetic  warning  to  our  unfortunale 
Charles  I.— of  whose  countenance,  by 
the  by,  it  is  somewhat  remarkable 
that  Bernini  should  have  pronounced 
that  it  was  that  of  an  unfortunate  man. 
The  discovery,  within  these  few 
years,  that  the  celebrated  ghost-story 
of  Mrs  Veal  was  written  by  De  Foe, 
and  attached  as  a  preface  to  '*  Drelin- 
court  on  Death,"  to  make  it  sell,  and 
that  it  was,  in  fact,  a  sort  of  forgery, 
and  trial  of  his  power  of  writing  cir* 
cumstantially,  has  thrown  great  dis- 
credit upon  all  other  accounts.  And, 
doubtless,  innumerable  have  been  the 
forgeries  and  fancies  which  have 
amused  or  terrified  the  world  with 
narratives  of  apparitions  and  the  like ; 
but  it  is  not  reasonable,  therefore,  to 
condemn  all.  I  should  wish  to  see 
select  narratives  exanuned,  and  re- 
ported upon  by  wise  and  Judicious 
men.  I  might  g^atly  enlarge  upon 
this  subject,  were  I  to  follow  it  where 
it  branches  off  into  many  directions. 
The  omens  of  the  ancients  present  a 
wide  field ;  but  I  would  rather  leave 
these  for  your  speculation,  and  revert 
merely  to  that  with  which  I  com- 
menced— that  superstition  is  not  al- 
ways and  necessarily  evil ;  that  it  is 
natural,  has  its  uses,  and  (divesting 
the  word  of  its  bad  import)  may  have 
its  own  truth. 

My  dear  Eusebius,  ever  yours. 
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THE  TOpiAS  C0RBE8P0MDENCB. 
No.  II. 

FaoM  Nbstor  Goosequill,  Esq.y  to  Tobias  Flimst* 


Dkar  ToBiASy-^I  bare  received  your 
letter  of  the  6thy  in  which  you  acknow- 
ledge the  receipt  of  mine  of  the  Ut 
nit.  I  am  happy  to  find  that  you  ap- 
prove of  all  the  arrangements  I  have 
made  on  your  behalf,  and  can  truly 
appreciate  your  good  nature,  when 
you  say  that  you  will  not  again  put 
me  to  any  trouble  with  respect  to  your 
pecuniary  affairs.  Do  not,  however, 
spare  me,  for  I  shall  be  always  ready 
to  perform  the  same  services  in  the 
same  style.  I  have  nothing  remark- 
able  of  a  private  nature  to  communi- 
cate. I  am  going  on  pretty  much  as 
usual,  and  have  not  felt  any  ill  effects 
from  the  failure  of  the  Manchester 
Bank.  Take  my  advice,  never  invest 
your  money  in  any  joinUstock  con- 
cern ;  but  I  believe  it  is  needless  to 
give  you  the  caution,  as  I  rather  think 
that  you  are  altogether  adverse  to  the 
system  of  employing  bankers  at  al), 
preferring  to  keep  your  capital  ready 
at  hand,  which  is  prudent.  As  to  spe- 
culations,' I  can  only  say  at  present 
that  steam  seems  going  down,  and  that 
we  may  expect  a  blow-up  on  the  rail* 
roads.  This  atmospheric  pressure, 
they  say,  is  to  succe^ ;  and  it  proba- 
bly will  be  the  means  of  raising  the 
wind.  Speaking  as  a  matter  of  busi- 
ness, it  would  appear  as  if  not  only  the 
carriages,  but  the  project  itself,  is  to 
get  on  by  puffing,  which  is  all  as  it 
should  be.  But  I  shall  not  meddle 
with  such  matters  here. 

Still,  Tobias,  you  keep  an  unac- 
eountable  silence  as  to  your  locality, 
or  the  politics  of  your  journal.  I  have 
gone  to  Peers  every  week,  and  read 
idl  the  provincials  with  as  much  care 
as  if  they  were  so  many  epistles  of 
Pascal ;  but  I  do  not  see  a  trace  of  your 
hand.  In  several  papers,  indeed,  I 
recognised  something  of  your  usual 
style,  as— *<  The  Paris  papers  of  the 
I5th  have  been  received,  but  their  con- 
tents are  of  no  importance.  Interest- 
ing extracts  will  be  found  in  another 
column;"  or,  '<  Too  much  praise  can- 
not be  bestowed  upon  our  estimable 
feltow.citizeD,Timothy\ViggiDS,E8q., 
for  his  illustrious  exertions  in  the  cause 


of  anti-snufflaking.  It  has  met  with 
its  reward  in  the  unanimous  approba- 
tion of  a  highly  respectable  meeting  of 
tobacco-chewers,  who  have  presented 
him  with  a  quid  pouch.— See  adver- 
tisement in  first  page;"  or,  ''The 
rains  of  last  week,  having  succeeded 
in  wetting  the  ground,  have  been  fol- 
lowed by  much  fair  weather,  which  has 
dried  it  again — a  circumstance  never 
recollected  by  the  oldest  inhabitant," 
&C.  &c.  But  these  are  not  distincdve 
marks ;  for  as  I  am  not  the  oldest  inha- 
bitant, and  therefore,  unlike  that  often 
cited  individual,  can  recollect  some- 
thing, (Jie  never  does,)— I  have  a  strong 
remembrance  of  having  read  many 
specimens  of  this  stylo  of  composition 
written  by  various  haxuls,  and  scatter- 
ed through  many  quarters.  Of  your- 
self, I  repeat  it  with  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
"  nought  distinct  I  see.*' 

The  only  question  you  beg  me  to 
attend  to  is,  that  of  the  persecution  of 
the  Jews  in  Damascus.  I  must  reite- 
rate  my  complaint,  viz.— I  do  not 
know  on  whicn  side  you  are  to  write. 
I  hardly  think  it  can  be  in  favour  of 
persecuting ;  at  least  openly,  for  that 
IS  against  what  people  call  "  the  spirit 
of  the  age."  I  see,  however,  in  the 
Times,  uat  a  gentleman  who  signs 
himself  ''  an  Egyptian,"  does  boldly 
take  the  bull  by  the  horns,  as  if  he 
were  one  of  tho  magi  garlanding 
Apis.  He  thinks  the  Damascus  au- 
thorities right,  and  that  torture  is  a 
very  proper  and  authentic  manner  of 
coming  at  the  truth.  This  may,  per- 
haps, arise  out  of  the  old  feud  between 
the  Egyptians  and  the  Israelites ;  and 
the  correspondent  of  tho  7^imes  may 
follow  the  politics  of  his  ancestor  Pha- 
raoh, who  loved  not  Joseph  :  but  be- 
tween you  and  me,  Tobias, this  dweller 
of  the  land  of  Nilus  is  an  out-and-out 
kind  of  writer,  who  looks  at  a  thing 
in  the  face.  He*d  make  an  inestimable 
editor  of  a  thorough*going  newspaper 
in  rough  times,  and  I  think  ought  to 
emigrate  to  the  model  republic,  there 
to  start  a  Lynch  Gazette.  But  here 
it  will  hardly  do.  There  may  be  some 
particular  spot  in  England  where  it 
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would  at,  but  I  do  not  know  of  any. 
The  thing  persecution  we  know  flou- 
rishes^  but  the  word  persecution  must 
not  be  mentioned ;  and  as  your  busi« 
ness  is  not  with  things,  but  words,  you 
of  course  are  wholly  against  perse« 
cuting  any  body  ia  general,  however 
correct  your  party  may  deem  it  to  be 
when  employed  against  their  oppo« 
nents  in  particular. 

The  obvious  side  to  take  is  in  favour 
of  the  Jews.  I  must  not  affront  you« 
Tobias,  by  suggesting  what  is  to  be 
laid  in  this  case.  All  the  old  and  ven- 
erable battery  of  rhetoric  and  argu- 
mentation are  there  ready  at  hand, 
Siled  up  like  so  many  bombshells  or 
alls  in  a  besieged  battery  ready  to 
explode.  Two  or  three  have  been 
perhaps  damaged  by  overuse ;  but  it 
takes  a  great  deal  to  ruin  an  origioal- 
ly  well-constructed  projectile  of  force. 
I  mean — 

1 .  March  of  mind. 

2.  Nineteenth  century. 

3.  Ignorance  of  past  ages. 

4.  Intelligence  of  the  present—^ 
with  a  tew  more  of  these  long- known 
raw  materials  for  leading  articles.  You 
cannot  exactly  do  without  them ;  but 
use  them  sparingly.  There  is  an  old 
saying,  that  you  mutt  not  spur  a  free 
horse  to  death — and  these  high-mettled 
racers  have  been  sadly  ridden.  But 
then  there  remain, 

5.  Antiquated  prejudice. 

6.  Want  of  knowledge  of  the  law 
of  evidence. 

7.  Waste  of  material  in  oppression. 

8.  Unphilosophy  of  fortune. 

9.  Nuisance  of  the  bastinado. 

10.  Inconvenience  of  fasting. 

1 1.  Teasing  of  the  thumbikins. 

12.  Wretchedness  of  the  rack. 

13.  Code  Napoleon. 

14.  Code  Justinian. 

15.  Code  Theodosian. 
1«.  Code 

Code  any.  thing,  in  short— for  on  them 
you  may  flourish  away  with  indiscri- 
minate impunity.  Observe,  it  is  al- 
ways liberal  to  prdse  the  Code  Napo- 
leon, because  he  was  the  enemy  of  the 
country,  and  had  about  as  much  to  do 
with  the  miJung  of  the  code  as  you 
had.  Yon  may  quote  the  celebrated 
saying,  that  Napoleon  will  descend  to 
posterity  with  bis  cinq  codes  in  his 
hand — and  as  for  Justinian  or  Theo- 
dosius,  why,  Tobias,  in  referring  to 
them,  you  display  «  very  inordinate 
degree  of  leaniing,  that  cannot  fail  to 


raise  you  in  the  eyes  of  your  readers, 
who  will  rashly  take  it  for  granted 
that  you  know  something  beyond  the 
names  of  legislators  to  whose  laboun 
vou  so  confidently  refer.  Believe  me. 
It  is  a  fetch  of  warrant. 

The  other  side  requires  more  clever- 
ness and  caution — yet  it  is  not  so  haod 
to  do  after  all.  As  1  have  already 
snggeeted,  you  must  abuse  persecu- 
tion. But  then*  being  Chartist,  you 
may  say—*'  Pretty  humbug  to  talk  of 
compassionating  the  Jews  of  DanuM* 
cus,  when  we  have,  in  our  own  native 
land,  Feargus  O'Connor,  obliged  to 
lie  on  an  iron  bed  too  short  and  too 
narrow  for  him,  in  a  fireless  cell  of 
stone— a  John  Crabtree,  in  sad  pickle, 
(not  Peregrine  Pickle,)  under  the  su- 
perintendence of  a  governor  harder 
than  oak- tree,  obliged  to  sit,  from  six 
in  the  morning  until  six  in  the  evening, 
on  a  bench  with  visage  erect,  so  as  to 
afford  to  the  steeled  jailers  perpetual 
power  of  contemplating  his  counten- 
ance, thereby  vilely,  and,  to  the  con- 
fusion of  prosody,  parodying  the  line 
of  Ovid  5— 

**  Ofl  homioi  sublime  dedit,  turnkeyosque 
videre." 

If  a  Tory,  you  can  exclaim  against 
the  horrors  of  the  New  Poor- Law, 
enacted  not  against  murdering  Jews, 
but  hungry  Christians,  who,  because 
they  €we  hungry,  are  sentenced  to 
starve^ — (quote  John  Walter;)— if  a 
Whig,  there  is  Mr  Shiel  ready  for  you 
with  a 'cargo  of  cruelties  exerted  upon 
unhappy  Ireland;  and, as  a  case  some- 
what in  point,  he  can  cite  that  of  Fa- 
ther Nicholas  Sheehy,  hanged  in  his 
own  country  some  seventy  or  eighty 
years  ago  for  murder.  Hanged 
against  all  evidence,  for  there  were  a 
dozen  credible  witnesses ;  men  who, 
if  they  were  alive  now,  would  be  sub- 
jected to  the  persecution  of  the  scor- 
pion bill  against  perjury — ready  to 
swear  to  any  alibi  (or  as  the  elder 
Mr  Waller,  who  very  justly  esteemed 
this  plea  the  most  valuable  species  of 
defence,  would  call  it,  a  alleyhi)  that 
was  required — and,  in  fact,  two  or 
three  of  them  did  swear  that  his  re- 
verence was. sleeping  at  the  same 
moment  in  two  or  three  different  parts 
of  the  country.  Mr  Shiel  will  not 
forget  to  illustrate  this  case  in  the  man- 
ner of  all  liberal  Irish  historians,  by 
stating  how  heavenly  vengeance  failed 
not  to  visit  this  crime  wi&  exemplary 
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wrath— most  of  the  jury,  and  all  of 
tho  witnesses  who  displayed  so  shame^ 
less  a  regard  for  the  obligation  of  an 
oath,  having  been  murdered  in  the 
course  of  the  next  tweWe  months,  a 
oircumstanoe  so  difficult  to  be  account- 
ed for  in  such  a  eountj  as  Tipperary, 
that  we  are  obliged  to  call  in  divine 
ud  as  the  only  dignui  vindex  that  can 
•zptain  so  singular  an  occurrence. 

For  my  part,  Tobias,  I  have  long 
since  ceased  to  have  any  opinions  at 
all ;  and  I  don*t  care  a  farthing  for 
Count  Ratti-Menton,  only  that  I  ra- 
ther like  his  name.    (I  was  thinking 
the  other  day,  as  I  passed  CAtit-Grant 
in  Bond  Street,  if  he  ever  quitted  his 
party,  that  JtattuMenton  would  not 
make  a  bad  nickname  for  him,  and  I 
place  it  accordingly  at  the  service  of 
Theodore  Hook;)  but  still  I  am  not 
so  sure  that  the  Jews  do  not  eat  us 
Christians.     I  know  they  have  had 
many  a  nibble  at  some  friends  of  ours, 
Tobias,  who  shall  be  nameless.    And 
when  I  reflect  upon  some  matters,  I 
cannot   help  being  of  opinion  that 
those    lawyers   who  date  the  com* 
mencement  of  legal  memory  from  the 
first  year  of  Richard  I.,  have  selected 
a  year  honourably  and  usefully  distin- 
guished by  a  great  act  of  justice, 
worthy  of  affording  a  grand  epoch  in 
the  history  of  law  and  equity  ;  and  I 
feel  there  is  one  act  of  his  brother 
King  John,  that  should  procure  for 
him  more  favour  than  he  generally 
enjoys  in  history.     When  I  think  of 
it,  I  almost  half  forgive  him  fAr  sign- 
ing Magna  Charta.    I  shall  not  allude 
to  it  more   particulariy  ;    but  may 
remark  that  Frank  Baring  would  be 
excessively  'delighted,  if  he  were  al- 
lowed to  subject   Rothschild  to  the 
same  sort  of  dental  surgery  that  con- 
tributed so  much  to  the  replenishment 
of  the  exchequer  of  John.     If  we  had 
him,  Tobias,  would  we  leave  him  a 
grinder?    I  rather  think  not.     So 
much  for  this.     I  should  not  have 
written  on  the  subject  at  all  but  for 
▼our  request—  I  mean,  not  written  upon 
it  especially,  but  left  it  as  a  eaaual 
paragraph  to  oome  under  the  grand 
general  head  of  humbug.     When  we 
see  Moses  Montefiore  going  out  as 
ambassador,  and  Hodges  of  Alexandria 
acting  as  mediator,  we  may  be  pretty 
•ure  that  it  does  come  under  that 
eapacious  category.     But  do  not  say 
thu  by  any  maans  j  fori  in  the  first 


place,  it  will  get  you  a  name  for 
illiberality  without  any  corresponding 
profit— a  thing  always  to  be  avoided ; 
and,  in  the  next  place,  it  may  hinder 
you  from  having  a  bill  done  at  ^<  she- 
venty-foive  per  shent"  by  an  indig- 
nant Israelite— to  say  nothing  of  its 
consequences  to  you  at  the  hands  of 
those  to  whom  it  is  probable  you  will 
be  consigned,  when  the  bill,  if  dis* 
counted,  will  be  in  due  oourie  dishon- 
oured. 

Let  me  resume  my  dictionary.  By 
referring  to  my  last,  which  I  suppose 
YOU  have  had  framed  and  glazed,  and 
hung  over  the  mantel-shelf  of  your 
office;  or,  if  that  process  be  too  expen- 
sive, duly  waferea  thereunto — ^you  will 
find  that  I  broke  off  at  the  interesting 
topic  of 

VII.  FiifAMCB — Here,  Tobias,  it 
is  only  to  be  expected  that  your  know- 
ledge is  extremely  limited.  I  do  not 
say  that  it  is  not  a  subject  which  has 
occasioned  you  considerable  thought 
at  innumerable  periods  of  your  life ; 
but  you  have  looked  at  it,  I  suspect 
in  somewhat  personal  a  light,  and,  in 
point  of  date,  principally  connected  it 
with  consideradons  of  Saturday.  Write 
upon  it,  however,  you  must,  in  spite 
or  that  lack  of  knowledge — but  be  not 
downcast.  Yon  are  not  in  a  worse 
predicament  than  nine  out  often  chan« 
cellors  of  the  exchequer.  The  most 
flashy  among  them  all  of  our  time— 
his  name  was  George  Canning — took 
the  office  with  a  candid  declaration 
that  he  never  could  master  a  sum  in 
long  division.  He  did  not  live  long 
enough  to  give  us  an  opportunity  of 
judging  of  his  flnancial  merits ;  but  I 
have  no  doubt  that  the  conclusion  of 
his  career  would  have  verified  all  the 
hopes  that  might  have  been  anticipated 
from  this  opening  declaration.  The 
last  of  the  party,  we  see,  has  been  re- 
warded by  a  peerage  and  a  pension  for 
leaving  the  exchequer  bankrupt,  and 
keeping  the  money  market  in  a  per« 
petual  state  of  fever  and  fluctuation. 
There  is  no  need,  therefore,  of  your 
being  afraid.  Who  knows  but  that, 
if  the  French  system  of  rewarding 
Uterary  men  irith  titles  and  decora- 
tions, as  the  Quarterfy  Review  re- 
commends, were  to  be  introduced 
among  us,  that  your  exertions  in  this 
line  might  be  rewarded  as  well  as 
those  of  Rice — that  as  he  b  called 
Lord  Mounteagloi  in  honour  perhaps 
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of  his  illoftfious  countrymaa  Daniel 
0*Rourke ;  so  might  you  be  styled  and 
titled  Lord  Mountgander,  in  honour 
of  that  illustrious  instrument  supplied 
to  you  from  the  pinion  of  the  guardian 
bird  of  Rome,  wherewith  your  tribe 
enlightens  the  nations  ? 

It  is  hard  to  make  finance  what  the 
young  ladies  call*''  interesting ; "  but 
for  a  good  solid  plumpudding  article, 
few  things  do  better.     It  is  a  plain 

Question  of  in  and  ouT—nothing  more, 
know  there  are  people  who  pretend 
to  treat  it  impartially;  but  that  is  only 
pretence.  Good  preltence,  I  admit, 
and  occasionally  practised  by  all  par<> 
ties.  It  is  very  well  to  begin  an  ar- 
ticle by  saying, — <<  The  finances  ot 
this  great  empire  should  never  be  suf- 
fered to  become  a  party  question.  It 
is  a  question  which  concerns  all,  no 
matter  what  may  be  the  denominations 
of  party,  or  the  nicknames  of  faction, 
which  they  may  assume.  The  figures 
of  arithmetic  can  have  nothing  to  do 
with  our  political  dissensions.  Look- 
ing upon  the  financial  state  of  the 
country  in  this  impartial  light,  and  feel- 
ing upon  this  point  at  least  no  trace 

of  paity  bias,  it  gives  us" Now, 

all  this  looks  as  calm  as  the  summing 
up  of  a  judge,  but  be  not  deceived ;  for 
the  very  next  words  show  whether  the 
writer  is  catering  for  the  ins  or  the 
outs.  Let  me  continue —  "  feeling 
upon  this  point,  at  least,  no  trace  of 
party  bias^  it  gives  us  great  pleasure 
to  announce,  that  the  returns  of  the 
quarter's  revenue,  just  published,  are 
highly  satisfactory.  *  This  is  for  the 
im :  for  the  ouls — ''  feeling  upon  this 
point,  at  least,  no  trace  of  party  bias. 
It  gives  us  no  pleasure  to  announce 
that  the  returns  of  the  quarter's  re- 
venue, just  published,  are  highly  un- 
satisfactory.'* This,  be  it  remarked, 
may  be  said  of  the  self-same  returns, 
without  the  slightest  want  of  veracity. 
For  to  the  mau  who  is  in,  no  matter 
'  how  unprosperous  the  general  return 
may  be,  as  bis  own  peculiar  salary  is 
safe,  his  satisfaction  is  sincere';  and  no 
matter  how  cheering  in  its  universal 
aspect,  yet,  as  the  revenue  yields  no- 
thing to  him  who  b  out,  there  is  equal 
sincerity  in  his  expression  of  discon- 
tent. 

Thus  considered,  the  matter  is  at 
easy  as  A,  B,  C.  The  official  writer 
has  nothing  to  do  but  to  insist  on  the 
gemeral  wealth *<^  the  country,  and  it 


must  be  an  unlucky  return  indeed, 
which  does  not  afford  him  some  de- 
tails of  gratification.  If  short  on  the 
year,  it  may  have  a  surplus  on  the 
quarter.  If  deficient  in  both,  why,  it 
can  harcUy  be  deficient  in  every  item. 
Customs  have  gone  back—^but  look  at 
Excise.  Both  have  diminished — but 
then  observe  stamps ;  and  so  forth.  At 
all  events,  in  the  most  desperate  case 
you  can  compare  it  with  some  other 
year  in  the  past  twenty — taking  of 
course  the  worst — and.  assigning  the 
safest  reasons  for  the  choice.  Then 
there  can  be  always  a  palliating  cause. 
The  crop  was  bad — tne  weather  was 
wet — any  thing  of  that  kind — or  else 
the  judicious  measures  of  the  ministry 
in  reducing  taxation  had  occasioned  a 
temporary  depression,  from  which^ 
however,  the  energies  of  the  country, 
now  that  they  have  been  relieved  of 
the  load  so  iniquitously  laid  upon  them 
by  the  late  administration,  will  speed- 
ily recover  —  or  the  relations  with 
China,  or  Tombuctoo,  or  the  Man-in- 
the- Moon,  having  been  interrupted, 
had  occasioned  a  diminished  importa- 
tion of  rhubarb,  or  niggers,  or  moon- 
shine, which  had,  of  course,  affected 
the  revenue  in  a  .serious  degree — or, 
in  fact,  any  thing  you  like.  Next  year 
you  may  always  promise  will  be  bet- 
ter— if  it  be,  you  can  triumphantly 
quote  your  predication  when  the  due 
time  comes ;  if  otherwise,  as  nobody 
will  remember  any  thing  about  it,  you 
may  just  go  on  as  if  you  had  said 
quite  the  contrary.  As  to  the  other 
case — if  the  returns  be  really  favour- 
able, there  need  be  no  end  of  your 
vapouring.  You  must  boldly  swear 
that  the  happy  result  was  altogether 
attributable  to  the  superhuman  wis« 
dom  and  the  incredible  integrity  of 
the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and 
their  admirable  colleagues,  —  even 
though  these  ever  -  to  -  be  •  honoured 
functionaries  had  no  more  to  do  with 
it  than  a  potentate  whom  I  have  just 
mentioned,  viz.,  the  Man-in- the-  Moon. 
Equally  easy  is  the  other  side,  and 
far  more  popular.  You  can  have  no 
difficulty  here  whatever.  In  good 
years,  or  bad  years,  or  middling  years. 
It  is  all  the  same.  Disguise  them- 
selves  as  they  will,  still,  Tobias,  taxes 
are  bitter  things  I  There  is  here  an 
•ndless  diversity  of  grumbling  in  store. 
Is  the  revenue  prosperous?     Good 
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God !  you  will  exclaim^  what  a  sub- 
ject^ of  exultation  that  nearly  fiftr 
milliona  of  money  havo  been  merci- 
lessly extracted  from  the  industry  of 
an  oppressed  people  I  Is  it  unpro8« 
perous?  Why,  there  you  hate  the 
game  all  before  you.  Mismanage" 
ment,  corruption,  ^orance,  iniquity, 
on  the  part  of  the  goyemment — po-* 
▼erty^  ruin,  distress,  on  the  part  of  the 
people.  Be  always  especially  pathetic 
when  there  is  a  deficiency  in  the  Excise. 
Yon  can  say,  <<  Does  not  that  little 
line.  Excise— deficiency  on  the  year, 
£764,843  :  9  :  14— that  litUe  row 
of  technical  figures — speak  volumes 
of  misery  ?  How  many  firesides  does 
it  not  denote  rendered  desolate — how 
many  comforts  abridged — how  many 
small  luxuries  utterly  denied? — the 
widow  and  the  orphan/'  and  so  forth. 
Shiel  used  to  be  a  very  good  hand  at 
this  kind  of  work  until  he  got  a  place ; 
of  course,  now  that  he  is  Vice-Presi- 
dent of  the  Board  of  Trade,  it  would 
be  improper  for  him  to  indulge  in  such 
language.  I  hare  long  observed  that 
we  all  like  to  be  told  that  we  are  going 
to  destruction.  It  suits  the  national 
taste  and  habit  of  growling.  Then, 
as  for  details,  you  never  can  be  at  a 
loss.  Admit  at  once  candidly — candid-* 
Ijff  for  it  will  not  cost  you  any  thing— 
that  taxation  is  necessary  in  general ; 
and  that  being  done,  you  can  fire  away 
at  every  item.  Customs  are  contrary 
to  principle,  as  tending  to  banish  com- 
merce from  our  shores.  Exci^,  ini- 
quitous in  itself,  as  directly  pressing 
upon  the  inheritance  and  necessities 
of  the  people,  is  rendered  still  more 
detestable  by  its  inquisitorial  mode  of 
collection.  Who  can  say  that  an  Eng. 
lishman*s  house  is  his  castle,  when  it 
is  liable  to  be  invaded  night  and  day 
by  the  domiciliary  visits  of  the  hireling 
gauger?  Taxes,  cruel,  oppressive, 
weighing  on  the  humbler  classes  with 
unequal  pressure — imposed  in  war, 
contmued,  contrary  to  promise,  in 
peacc^Jie  very  light  of  heaven,  &c. 
[You  can  be  always  particularly  strong 
upon  the  window- tax ;  draw  a  picture 
of  "  a  widowed  mother  watching  in 
maternal  agony  over  the  sick-bed  of 
her  lovely  boy,  gasping  in  the  agonies 
of  typhus  in  a  hot  room,  where  the 
merciless  hand  of  the  tax-gatherer  has 
closed  the  only  avenue  of  air"— if  I 
do  not  mistake,  0*Connell  had  some- 
thing of  this  kind  once.]  Stamps,  a 
shameful  clog  on  transactions  of  pri^ 
NO.  OCXCVUI.  VOL,  XLvm. 


vate  business,  and  shamefully  dispro« 
portioned.  Why  should  a  poor  man 
be  called  upon  to  pay  a  shilling  upon 
liis  bill  for  j£10,  wmle  the  rich  man 
has  only  to  pay  a  pound  upon  his  bill 
for £5000  ?— the  tax,in  the  case  of  the 
poor,  being  the  two-hundredth  part  of 
the  sum,  and  in  the  case  of  the  rich 
only  the  five-thousandth.  Cobbett,  I 
think,  it  was  who  first  discovered  this 
argument;  and  Lord  Althorp,  (then 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,)  looking 
as  sagacious  as  one  of  his  own  prize- 
oxen,  assured  the  honourable  member 
for  Oldham  that  he  did  not  know 
what  reply  to  make.  There  is  encoa^ 
ragement  for  you,  Tobias,  to  write. 
You  seel&at  ignorance  is  no  clog 
upon  financial  argument.  Post-office 
—but  read. Rowland  Hill — and  as  for 
the  rest,  they  are  too  paltry  and  insig« 
nificant  to  be  allowed  for  a  moment 
to  become  impediments  in  the  revenue 
of  a  mighty  empire. 

To  this  your  ministerial  antagonist! 
may  reply, — *<How,  then,  in  the 
name  of  Mammon,  Lord  High  Trea- 
surer of  the  Court  of  Pandemonium,  is 
the  revenue  to  be  raised  ?  You  say 
that  there  should  be  taxation,  but  you 
object  to  every  source  by  which  it  can 
possibly  be  raised."  Your  answer  is 
at  hand.  You  have  your  enemy  on 
the  hip.  *^  It  is  no  business  of  ours 
to  assist  the  degraded  and  imbecile 
cabinet,  which  has  brought  the  country 
into  so  much  misery  and  nun,  by  de« 
vising  new  modes  of  fiscal  oppresnon 
for  the  farther  harassing  of  this  un- 
fortunate and  deluded  nation.  It  will 
be  full  time  to  ask  us  this  question 
when  we  enjoy  the  rank  and  pocket 
the  salary  of  chancellor  of  the  ex- 
chequer; '  and  as  the  chances  of  your 
attaining  that  office,  Tobias,  are  of  the 
rienderest  order,  yon,  by  this  means# 
will  baffle  the  enquiry  of  your  oppo- 
nents till  the  coming  of  the  Cockli- 
cranes,  and  the  consequent  re-esta* 
blishment  of  King  Picrockle  on  th» 
throne  of  the  Dipsodes,  lost  to  him 
by  his  listening  to  the  vainglorious 
counsels  of  his  three  rash  captains, 
and  the  indomitable  valour  of  Frere 
Jehan  des  Entomeures,  which  some 
interpret  "  Friar  John  of  the  Chop- 
ping Knives,*'  and  others  **  Friar  John 
of  the  Funnels.'* 

So  far  for  finance.  I  have  omitted 
all  mention  of  the  national  debt,  for 
that  is  a  plun  case.  On  one  ride  it 
is  an  incubus  on  the  country.    It  was 
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contracted  to  support  unholj  wars 
i^ainst  liberty ;  it  weighs  down  all  our 
energies ;  it  exposes  us  to  enormous 
tazatiouy  and  so  on  until  you  come  lo 
<<  Husza  for  the  sponge.*'  [Quote 
from  Johnson :— > 

«  And  graadsont  now  their  grandiirMr* 
wreath  reject. 

From  age  to  age  in  everlasting  debt.*'] 
On  the  other  side»  it  is  a  stimulus  to 
national  exertion — a  security  against 
war.  It  was  contracted  principally 
to  save  us  from  becoming  a  province 
of  France  t  its  proceeds  are  ail  spent 
in  the  country :  it  afibrdsa  convenient 
security  f6r  investing  money  ;  and  so 
•on>  until  you  come  to  "  Huzza  for 
foith  to  the  public  creditorst'*  [When 
people  tell  you  that  it  wiil  destroy 
the  country  at  last,  fail  not  to  re- 
mind them  of  that  great  philosopher, 
David  Hume>  who  predicted  the  same 
f^sult  whenever  it  amounted  to  a  hun- 
dred millions.]  This  I  have  omitted 
for  the  same  reason  that  I  declined 
giving  you  any  instruction  on  the 
subject  of  pro- Popery  and  no- Popery , 
(see  in  my  former  letter,  Art.  Catho- 
tics;)  viz«  because  if  you  cannot 
wish  that,  yon  have  chosen  a  wrong 
trade.  As  Maxwell's  Cockney  was. 
In  many  particulars,  an  excellent  man, 
but  **he  would  never  do  for  Gal  way  ;" 
80  you  may  be  a  man  of  the  most 
astonishing  abilities  in  all  other  species 
of  literature,  but  in  this  case  <'  you 
will  never  do  for  a  newspaper."  Be. 
Bides,  I  did  not  wish  to  hurt  your  feel- 
ings, and  I  have  observed,  Tobias, 
that  the  word  debt  is  very  unpalatable 
to  literary  men  in  general ;  and  from 
som^  singular  associations  is  apt  to 
produce  a  considerable  effect  upon 
their  nervous  system. 

VI II.  Foreign  Affairs.— -I  must 
drop  the  pen  for  a  moment  and  weep  I 
My  heart  is  sad,  and  I  must  mix  a 
tumbler  of  brandy  and  water,  calidum 
cum,  I  am  like  Ossian,  the  son  of 
Fingal,  begotten  by  Jemmy  Macpher- 
son,  dominie  of  Ruthven,  and  member 
of  Parliament  for  the  Nabob  of  Arcot. 
"The  murmur  of  thy  streams,  O 
Lora,  brings  back  the  memory  of  the 
past.  The  sound  of  thy  words,  Gar- 
mallar,  is  lovely  in  mine  ear.**  Like 
him,  ''  I  stretch  my  hand  to  the  spear 
as  in  the  days  of  other  years.  I 
stretch  my  hand,  but  it  is  feeble  ;  and 
the  tigh  of  my  bosom  grows ; "  and 
like  Inm,  too,  I  remember  with  sorrow 
«ever  ending)  **  A  tale  of  the  times  of 


old  I     The  deeds  of  the  days  of  other 

years.'* 

♦        •♦••• 

But  the  stem  work  of  the  world 
must  1)0  done  in  spite  of  our  griefs. 
I  empty,  therefore,  my  tumbler  to 
get  forward  with  a  sigh. 

Methinks  I  hear  you,  Tobias,  ask* 
ing  what  affects  me  in  this  unusual 
manner.  Perhaps  you  may»  in  the 
simplicity  of  your  soul,  imagine  that, 
like  Lord  Byron*s  lady  of  a  noble  line» 
I  weep  over  the  realm's  decay»  and 
have  some  notion  of  f/a/in^N— excuse 
me  from  borrowing  a  word  from  the 
vocabulary  of  the  now  minuterial  and 
courtly  party  of  Ribandism  —  Lord 
Palmerston,  and  contrasting  his  go^ 
vernment  with 

"  The  glories  of  England  of  dd. 

Ere  the  faithless  Whigs  betray *d  her, 
When  WeUington*B  men  won  iMidngs  of 

gold, 
1^  Erans  to  lickings  was  leader." 
(The  last  rhyme,  be  it  observed,  be- 
ing Hibernian,  in  honour  of  that  dis» 
tinguished  commander,  and  knight  of 
the  blushing  riband  and  unblushing 
countenance.)  Not  I.  I  have  a'  great 
esteem  for  Lord  Palmerston.  He 
writes  a  very  good  leading  article  him- 
self, which,  if  he  could  put  a  little 
sense  or  truth  into  the  matter,  and 
some  slight  dash  of  grammar  into  the 
language,  would  be  admirable  speci- 
mens of  the  art  upon  which  I  am  lec- 
turing you.  And  then  every  party 
man,  no  matter  to  what  side  he  is  at- 
tached, must  regard  consistency  ;  and 
of  statesmen  Lord  Palmerston  is, 
among  living  men,  the  most  consis- 
tent. 

**  True  as  the  dial  to  the  sun. 
Whenever  it  is  shined  upon." 

He  has  consistently,  through  good 
report  and  evil  report,  stuck  to  place. 

1 .  Mr  Pitt  was  prime  minister,  and 
Lord  Palmerston  had  a  place. 

2.  Mr  Fox  was  prime  minister,  and 
Lord  Palmerston  had  a  place. 

3.  Lord  Grenville  was  prime  minis- 
ter, and  Lord  Palmerston  had  a  place. 

4.  Mr  Perceval  was  prime  minister, 
and  Lord  Palmerston  had  a  place. 

5.  Lord  Liverpool  was  prime  min- 
ister, and  Lord  Palmerston  had  a 
place. 

6.  Mr  Canning  was  prime  minister, 
and  Lord  Palmerston  had  a  place. 

7.  Lord  Goderich  was  prime  minis- 
tee,  and  Lord  Palmerston  had  a  placOf 
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8.  Lord  Laiudowne  was  prime  mi- 
nister, and  Lord  Palmerston  had  a 
pUu». 

9.  The  Duke  of  Wellington  was 
prime  minister^  and  Lord  Palmerston 
had  a  place. 

Here  breaks  the  series— but  not  for 
long.  The  Duke,  baring  resolved 
that  there  should  be  no  mistake,  flung 
Pidmerston  out  of  office  as  unceremo- 
niouslj  as  angrr  Jove,  in  Paradite 
•  Loitf  fliugs  Mulciber  sheer  o'er  the 
crystal  battlemenU.  The  fall  of  poor 
Vulcan  lasted 
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question,    il 


*'  From  morn  to  nooii|   from  noon  to 

dewy  eve — 
A  summer's  day.*' 

His  lordship's  tumble  was  not  of 
much  looger  duration ; — he  was  out 
about  six  months,  during  which  Ume 
he  played  the  part  of  a  flaming  patriot, 
and  then — 

10.  Earl  Grey  was  prime  minister, 
and  Lord  Palmerston  had  a  place. 

11.  Lord  Melbourne  was  prime 
minister,  and  Lord  Palmerston  had  a 
place. 

Peel  came  in  for  three  or  four 
months,  and  then  Palmerston  had  no 
place ;  but  soon  returned — 

12.  Lord  Melbourne,  purged  of 
Brougham^  as  prime  minister,  and 
Lord  Palmerston  had  a  place. 

Had  a  place,  do  I  say?  has  a  place. 
What's  that  Terence  says,  Filium  ha^ 
beo,  Menedeme;  ah  I  quid  dixi  habeof 
I  am  not  at  aU  sure  that  the  quotation 
is  correct,  Tobias,  because  the  last 
copy  of  Terence  1  had,  b  gone  the 
way  of  all  Terence's  ad  avunculos. 
You  understand  Latin ;  namely,  that 
of  principal  secretary  of  state  for  the 
foreign  department. 

Albany  Fonblanque  has  published 
a  book  called  **  England  under  seven 
Administrations."  What  is  that  to 
the  work  which  the  noble  viscount 
might  publish— >'*  Palmerston  under 
twelve  Administrations?"  Such  an 
example  of  consbtency,  I  maintain,  is 
scarcely  to  be  matched  in  history. 

Therefore,  shall  Lord  Palmerston 
receive  no  marks  of  contumely  from 
me ;  and  as  for  the  ruin  of  England, 
I  am  aware  that,  tike  a  female  friend 
of  the  late  Duke  of  Queensberry, 
Britannia  takes  a  great  deal  of  ruining. 
No,  Tobias,  my  sorrows  are  much 
more  practical.  For  the  peace  of  the 
general  world,  perhaps,  but  for  the 
plague  and  annoyance  of  the  news* 


paper  world  beyond 
pleased  the  Fates  to  bring  the  war  to 
an  end  in  1815.  And  what  are  news- 
papers now,  to  what  they  were  then  ? 
Treadmills,  sir,  compared  with  the 
former  pleasure  gardens.  Why,  when 
the  war  raged---ra^<^  do  I  say?— . 
when  the  war  sported,  newspapers 
wrote  themselves.  What  had  an 
editor  to  do,  but  to  slip  his  scissors 
into  the  Gazette— and  Extraordinary 
Gazettes  were  in  those  dajs  as  plen^ 
as  blackberries — and  whip  out  of  it 
whole  pages  of  matter  at  a  time.  And 
what  matter,  Tobias  I  God  help  your 
head!  do  not  think  that  what  you 
now  read  in  gazettes  is  to  be  compared 
with  what  was  the  reading  in  similar 
works  when  I  was 

**  Calidos  juventa, 

Consulo  PUneo/' 
or,  as  Lord  Byron  chooses  to  translate 
it, 

<'  In  my  hot  youth,  wbon  George  the 
Third  was  king," 

or  better  still,  in  MS.  penes  me, 

'*  In  my  hot  youth,  when  on  the  ooean 

drench 
Lord  Nelson  thander*d<— and  in  the  field 

or  trench 
The  Duke  of  Wellington  sqnabash'd  the 

French." 

What  have  we  in  the  gazettes  now 
but  a  small  handful  of  promotions  in 
the  army  or  navy,  putting,  us  per- 
versely in  mind  of  better  times;  a 
grudging  and  beggarly  brevet;  lots 
of  dissolutions  of  partnerships,  bank- 
ruptcies, dividends,  certificates,  se« 
questrations,  declarations  of  insol- 
vencv,  [by  the  way,  if  you  are  writing 
on  the  Opposition  side,  keep  your 
eye  sharp  upon  these  departnaents  of 
the  Gazette,  for  you  can  always,  if 
they  happen  to  swell  considerably, 
bring  them  up  as  proofs  of  the  despe- 
rate state  of  the  country,  which  it  is 
unnecessary  for  me,  at  this  period  of 
our  correspondence,  to  say,  must  be 
always  attributed  to  the  direct  and 
infernal  agency  of  the  existing  Ad- 
ministration. Observe,  in  passing, 
that  you  are  always  to  describe  bank- 
rupts as  ill-used  individuals,  men  of 
the  utmost  solvency,  the  most  prudent 
conduct,  and  the  most  undeniable 
principles,  just  as  the  police  reporters 
designate  all  ladies  of  that  *'  certain" 
kind,  which,  in  conversation,  we  are 
content  to  leave  **  uncertaiiu"   as 
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«<  iotereatiog,  though  unfortunate,  fe- 
males;'*] announcements  of  promo- 
tionSf  or  choppings  and  changings  of 
robbing  statesmen  and  Jobbing  law- 
yers; now  and  then  a  peer  by  the 
Tirtue  and  for  the  cause  of  the  pitch- 
fork; Ebenezer  Snooks»  or  Joshua 
Pelew-islandSf  or  Snufflebag  Siz-and- 
eightpence»  of  Manchester*  Liverpool, 
or  Birmingham,  turned  into  a  knight, 
—Sir  Ebenezer,  Sir  Joshua,  Sir  Snuf- 
flebag; a  license  granted  to  the  no- 
soap-and-water  primitive  sand-the- 
augar-pick-a-pocket  body  of  believers, 
to  allow  persons  to  commit  fornication 
by  Act  of  Parliament,  and  other 
things  of  that  kind.  Excellent  all  in 
their  way — excellent  all ;  the  last  par- 
ticularly, for  it  has  contributed  to  put 
Tarious  shillings  into  the  hands  of 
Yarious  worthy  and  pious  men,  to 
whom  that  ceremony — not  of  mar- 
riage, but  payment— was  peculiarly 
refreshing. 

But,  Tobias,  where  is  the  /ifhU 
ing  f  Yon  will  tell  me  it  is  in  India. 
Heaven  forefend  that  I  should  under- 
value India  ; — if  thisletter  of  mine  by 
any  accident  falls  into  the  hands  of 
Scotchmen,  I  should  be  ruined  for 
ever,  were  I  to  do  so. 

**  AU  Caledonia  waste  and  wild, 
Fit  nurse  forman/  a  writer  cbild," 
would  be  in  arms  against  me«  Here 
let  me  diverge  for  a  moment.  [We 
must  decline  publishing  the  remarks 
of  this  writer  concerning  Scotland,  as 
they  are  exceedingly  illiberal.  We 
fall  back  on  the  national  motto, 
"  Nemo  me  (or  we  should  perhaps,  in 
editorial  phrase,  say  nos,)  impune  la^ 
cessit/'  which  signifies,  •'  Nobody 
shall  insult  Scotland  in  Blackwood's 
Magazine.*'  Besides,  we  sell  8500 
copies  in  India.  We  therefore  cut 
out  the  immediately  succeeding  sen- 
tences. The  letter  proceeds  to  say,] 
Cabul,  good — Herat,  excellent— Khe- 
lat,  famous.  All  the  march  of  the 
army,  splendid.  Who  denies  it?  At 
least  I  cannot  find  any  one  who  does ; 
nor,  with  all  my  experience,  can  I  con- 
ceive why  any  body  should  have  any 
reason  whatever  for  saying  one  word 
against  the  Indian,  or,  as  tou  call  it 
when  TOU  wish  to  make  a  long  word 
towards  filling  up  a  line,  the  Indo- 
British  army.  I  think  on  the  whole 
that  they  should  be  prdsed ;  but  that 
is  nothing  to  the  purpose.  There  is 
nobody  to  abuse  them,  and  therefore, 
not  bemg  matter  of  controrersy,  they 


are  of  no  use  to  us  of  the  broadsheet. 
I  know  that  among  Indians,  MulU- 
gatawneys,  Quihis,  or  other  remark- 
ble  castes  in  Brahminical  history, 
you  cannot  sit  down  a  moment  with- 
out being  told  that  India  is  lost — that 
the'  direction—* 

No — hero  I  am  wrong,  because  the 
gentlemen  in  the  direction  are  a  re- 
markable exception  to  this  matter  of 
communicability  as  to  the  consumma« 
tion  of  Indian  combustibility — excuse 
the  alliteration,  for  they  never  say  a 
word  about  it  at  all.  Odd  as  it  must 
appear  to  you,  Tobias,  I  dined  witb^a 
director  the  other  day,  and  when  *I 
asked  him  what  was  the  progress  of 
affairs  in  China,  he  answered  with 
much  digfnity,  '*  Sir,  I  am  not  aware, 
officially,  that  such  a  place  as  China 
exists." 

But  to  supply  my  broken  sentence. 
I  was  proceeding  to  observe,  that  all 
Indians,  especially  those  who  call 
themselves  Old  Indians,  declare  that 
India  is  lost,  and  that  the  directors  >« 
have  lost  it.  In  every  new  war  in  the 
East,  the  natives  of  the  Oriental  club, 
situate  by  the  refreshing  margin  of 
the  streams  of  Shepherd  Street,  hold 
out  that  we  are  done.  Every  body, 
Mahometan,  Brahmin,  Burman^  Pin- 
daree,  Affghan,  Thug,  Hill  Cooley, 
whoever  may  turn  up,  is  to  beat  us. 
Observe  with  what  exactitude  every  ' 
*f  correspondent  from  India*'  remarks 
that  nobody  but  himself  knows  what 
India  is. 

I  do  not  deny  the  value  of  this,  in  a 
certain  sense,  and  I  am  well  aware 
that  it  passes  current  at  Ibbotson's 
Hotel  as  vast  philosophy ;  but  it  hardly 
interests  that  noble  community  called 
the  reading  public.  What  can  you 
make  of  Hindoo  affairs  ?  I  know  that 
in  places  where  Indians  do  congregate, 
we  hear  a  vast  clamour  about  person- 
ages of  various  names  of  Oriental 
sound,  terrific  to  the  waiters.  We 
listen  astounded  to  the  three- faced 
doings  of  the  Great  Ram-bam-jerry- 
go  -  dam  -  berry  -  ho  -  torn  -  too-tun-hoo- 
fiam-bang,  when  a  Rajah  or  Nawaab, 
(in  my  youth  they  used  to  call  these 
chaps  Nabob,)  or  Shah  or  Kamrani, 
(I  think  that  is  a  word  of  new  impor- 
tation,) or  Ameer,  or  Mirza,  or  Lama, 
or  Tharawaddie,  or  Mandarin,  is  to 
chop  us  o£f  as  if  we  were  no  better 
than  grass  prepared  for  the  dejeuner 
of  Nebuchadnezzar,  many  years  ago 
King  of  Babylon.    But  I  do  not  see 
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where  yon  are  to  write  leading  articles 
on  this  peculiar  tack,  and  that  yon 
know,  Tobias^'is  the  only  point  on 
which  I  am  at  present  lecturing. 

I  suppose  Lonl  Keane  and  Dost  Mo- 
hammed, Shah  Soojah  and  Sir  Wil« 
liam  Maenaughton,  Captain  Thom- 
son and  Runjeet  Sing,  and  all  per« 
sons  concerned,  have  done  their  duty. 
So  I  take  it  that  General  Perowski, 
in  his  march  upon  Khira,  has  made  a 
demonstration  worthy  of  regard.  With 
respect  to  Circassia,  it  is  to  be  ima- 
gined that  the  war  is  going  on  there 
satisfactorily.  Whether  Mehomet  All 
and  the  Sultan  have  settled  their  dif* 
ferences,  I  am  not  aware — nor  do  I 
exactly  recollect  if  Khosrew  Pacha 
has  been  hanged,  like  the  late  Mons. 
CourToisier,  valet  of  Lord  William 
Russell.  I  read,  two  or  three  days 
ago,  that  Lisbon  had  been  swallowed 
up  in  an  earthquake;  but  what  the  date 
was,  whether  it  was  the  earthquake  of 
1759,  or  one  that  occurred  last  week, 
I  did  not  stop  to  enquire.  Of  Spain, 
I  perceive  that  occasional  mention  is 
made,  accompanied  with  some  anxiety 
on  the  Stock  Exchange ;  but,  on  en- 
quiry in  other  quarters,  I  do  not  find 
any  trace  of  its  existence.  There's  a 
boundary  question,  I  believe,  going 
on  between  us  and  the  Yankees,  and 
we  occasionally  hear  of  such  places  as 
Mexico,  Peru,  the  Equator,  Chili,  and 
all  that  sort  of  thing. 

Well !  they  are,  1  suppose,  all  right 
in  their  way — but  they  cannot  be  made 
permanent  stuff  for  articles.     There 
are  only  two  points  on  which  I  have 
to  advue  you.  There  are,  first,  Louis 
Philippe,    ••••••♦•• 

and  the  other  is  the  Emperor  Nicholas 
-.difficult— diflicult— but  •    •    •    ♦ 

This  is  altogether  a  different  mat- 
ter. I  must  go  back  to  my  original 
ground  of  lament.  What  is  all  this  to 
the  days  bygone?  You  have  some- 
thing now  to  write  upon — else  your 
occupation  is  gone;  but  yon  must 
write — yon,  even  you,  Tobias,  other- 
wise the  paper  looks  naked  and  dis* 
armed.  God  be  with  the  days  when 
we  could  print  in  letters  as  tall  as  the 
monument, 

GLORIOUS  VICTORY! 

What  had  tve  to  say  then  ?  What, 
but  "  It  is  with  feelings  not  to  be  de- 
scribed that  we  call  the  attention — but 
that  indeed  is  not  needed  —  of  our 
readers,  to  the  glorious  intelligence 
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which  will  be  found  below.  Feeling 
that  any  preface  of  ours  would  only 
impatiently  detain  th6  impatient  public 
from  the  glorious  intelligence,  which  it 
is  our  glorious  lot  to  lay  before  them^ 
we  shall  not  add  another  word.*' 

Then  followed  four  columns  of  some 
such  stuff  as  the  Nile,  or  Copenhagen^ 
or  Trafalgar,  or  Talavera,  or  Sala- 
manca, or  Badajoz,  or  Ciudad  Rod- 
rigo,  or  San  Sebastian,  or  Thoulouse^ 
or  Waterloo,  or  the  march  upon  Mos- 
cow, or  the  occupation  of  France— i 
or— 

But  no  matter — see  the  Annual  Re* 
gister.  Now,  when  these  things  were 
going  forward  in  the  world,  who  cared 
a  farthing  what  else  a  newspaper  con- 
tained, if  it  gave  them  t  I  repeat  it,  in . 
those  glorious  days  a  newspaper 
wrote  itself.  May  I  not  then  be  sad 
of  soul,  when  I  find  that,  instead  of 
filling  papers  with  deeds  of  others,  we 
are  obliged  to  stuff  them  with  words 
of  our  own.  China,  you  will  say, 
may  do  something — no — it  is  only  a 
tempest  in  a  tea-cup.  Not  that  Chins 
is  not  a  fine  thing  to  write  about— 
there's  the  Opium  question — elegant 
on  both  sides;  read  Warren — he  floors 
the  humbug  that  opium  has  any 
thing  to  do  with  the  quarrel.  There 
ypu  have  every  thing  that  can  be 
said  on  that  side ;  read  piety,  morals^ 
poison,  corruption  of  innocent  em- 
pire—all excellent.  But  fighting 
there  will  be  none.  That  Lin,  the 
Chief  Commissioner,  writes  well,  and 
in  a  capital  style,  cannot  be  denied. 
I  wish  that  we  had  more  of  the  Lin 
style  among  ourselves ;  but  between 
ourselves,  Tobias,  I  fear  that  our  most 
eminent  political  authors  imitate  more 
the  swagger  than  the  energy  of  that 
most  original  of  writers.  If  he  be 
obUged  to  fly  from  China,  I  hopehe*U 
come  to  London,  for  he  would  be  well 
worth  ten  guineas  a- week  to  the-  ■  , 
or  any  other  comatose  and  moribund 
journal. 

I  am  about  to   .  ■ ' 

*J*  Here  the  handwridng  of  the 
venerable  senior  begins  to  be  so  indis- 
tinct, that  it  cannot  be  deciphered  by 
any  average  compositor.  We  snp« 
pose  that,  like  all "  laudatores  tempcrit 
acti,*'  he  was  led  away  by  his  antiquat- 
ed feelings.  Whether  we  shall  pnblbh 
any  more  of  this  correspondence,  which 
has  by  the  merest  accident  fallen  into 
our  hands,  is  a  matter  of  consideration. 
But  as  our  readers  may  perhaps  be 
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anxious  to  find  how  Mr  Flimsy  appre- 
ciated the  favours  of  his  ancient  cor- 
respondent! i^e  subjoin  the  following 
letter:-. 
Tobias  Fumst,  Esq.,  to  Miss  Saeah 

FULLPOINT. 

"No-nuUier-wheret  Jutie  18, 1840. 
«<  Sarah, 

«*  This  is  the  annirersary  of  — • 
the  baUle  of  Waterloo^the  battle 

which  decided  the  fate  of the  fate 

of  nations.  I  am  distracted  to  think 
that  this  renowned  day — this  renowned 
day— is  to  be  the  day — the  day — that 
decides  my  fate — my  fate — as  well— 
or  rather  as  ill — as  that  of  the  late 
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Napoleon  Buonaparte,  or  Bonaparte 
^for  it  is  spelt  both  ways.  I  am  dis- 
tracted— distracted.  I  do  not  know 
what  I  am  writing — indeed,  many  per* 
sons  have  said  the  same  of  my  printed 
compositions — but — Sarah  —  Sally— 
Sal— Sal  1  Is  this  the  conduct — is  this 
the— the<— the — I  have  not  got  a  word. 
And  is  she  then  false? — but  I  will  not, 
or  shall  not,  or  whatever  is  the  best 
grammar,  for  I  do  not  think  it  is  de- 
cided— whatever  it  is,  will  not,  or  shall 
not — it  is  no  use  to  go  oD.  Of  all  the 
old  ruffians  I  ever  knew— aurriANs— 
I  underline  it.  No  matter.  What 
he  says  b  true — but  •  •  •  * 


TBA^TOTALISH  AND  TOTAL  ABSTINENCE. 


Dear  Chbistopheb, — Having  been 
lately  invited  to  become  vice- patron 
of  a  Total  Abstinence  Society,  by 
some  well-meaning  people  whose 
knowledge  of  my  habits,  and  my  pe- 
culiar fitness  for  that  office,  must  have 
been  derived  from  sources  highly 
flattering  to  myself,  and  the  authenti- 
city of  which  was  probably  never 
questioned,  I  have  been  induced  to 
turn  over  in  my  mind  the  great  ques- 
tion of  totalism— by  which  I  mean 
totality  in  all  its  branches,  whether  of 
abstinence  or  of  tea.  In  order  to 
ascertain  the  effects  of  undiluted  water, 
taken  inwardly,  upon  such  constitu- 
tions as  mine,  I  have  even  made  my- 
8^  the  subject  of  a  series  of  experi- 
ments. As  the  object  I  had  in  view 
was  to  benefit  society  at  the  least  pos- 
sible inconvenience  to  myself,  it  oc- 
curred to  me  that  the  virtue  of  the 
pure  element  (as  it  used  to  be  called 
before  it  was  analysed  by  philosophers 
and  microscopes)  might  be  well 
enough  tested  on  the  omseonathio 
principle,  that  is,  by  being  taken  in 
infinitessimally  smalf  doses ;  and  I  am 
bound  to  admit,  so  far  as  my  own  case 
is  concerned,  that  water  is  at  least  a 
perfectly  harmless  fluid,  and  not  very 
unpleasant ;  provided  that,immediate« 
ly  after  imbibing  it,  the  mouth  and 
throat  be  rinsed  with  a  little  ooguac  i 
and  perhaps  otAer  people  may  be  able 
to  refrain  from  swallowing  their 
gargle.  Of  course,  this  is  only  a  step 
towards  qualifying  one's-self  for  go- 
ing the  entire  hog,  and  taking  the 


pledge  of  Father  Matthew ;  but  my 
own  maxim^  is  peektetUim  Uanen  A 
very  sudden  conversion  is  always  likely 
to  be  followed  by  a  relapse ;  and  I  am  x 
determined  that  nobody  shall  be  able 
to  reproach  me  with  precipitation  in 
the  matter.  I  shall  much  meditate 
this  thing,  I  promise  you,  and  read 
many  tracts  and  hear  many  fathers 
upon  the  subject,  before  I  become  a  tho- 
rough prosely te.  Great,  indeed,  would 
be  my  satisfaction,  Mr  Nortfa,  to  have 
the  benefit  of  your  advice,  and  more  ^ 
especially  of  your  example.  To  learn 
that  you  had  at  length  repudiated 
those  maxims  of  ^  wise  old  Phooy-  , 

lides,"  and  become  a  tea-totaler  in 
your  old  davs,  would  have  greater 
influence  with  me  than  a  dozen  Pin- 
daric odes  on  the  surpassing  excel- 
lency of  water.  But,  perhaps,  it  is  too  '^ 
much  to  expect  a  man  at  your  time  of 
life  to  renounce  inveterate  habits  of 
tippling.  In  the  mean  time,  having 
unfortunately  not  tdien  the  precau- 
tion to  confine  my  reading  and  inves- 
tigations to  one  side  of  the  ques- 
tion only,  I  am  agitated  by  a  sea  of 
doubts;  and  such  of  my  friends  as 
watch  me  narrowly  are  able  to  detect 
little  inconsbtencies  in  my  conduct, 
which  are  entirely  owing  to  the  impar- 
tiality with  which  I  balance  the  con- 
flicting arguments  upon  this  intricate 
subject.  It  is  alleged,  for  instance,  that 
I  am  a  tea-totaler  in  theory  but  not 
in  practice — that  the  thin  potations 
which  I  am  in  the  occasional  habit 
of  presoribing  for  others,  do  not,  by^ 
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anj  meail0j  eonstitate  my  own  ordi- 
nary beverage  ;  and  that  my  most 
energetic  remarks  and  aptes^  quota- 
tions in  favour  of  "  the  cup  that  cheers 
but  not  inebriates,"  are  generally  made 
under  the  influence  of  another  cup 
which  does  both.  The  fact  is  as  I 
have  told  you.  Endowed  by  nature 
with  that  eandid  and  insatiable  spirit 
of  enquiry^  and  that  entire  openness 
to  eonvictiony  which  in  politics  are  the 
characteristic  of  the  respectable  sec- 
tion called  waverers)  and  never  having 
been  able  to  make  up  my  mind  tho- 
roughly* conclusively*  and  inexorably 
on  any  subject  whatever*  I  claim  the 
•jusUce  of  not  having  my  fluctuations 
ascribed  to  any  dereliction  of  principle. 
In  truth*  Mr  North*  there  is  in  this 

Question*  as  in  ever^  other  that  ever 
examined*  an  iniimte  deal  to  be  said 
on  both  sides.  First,  let  ns  consider 
the  matter  in  a  chemical  point  of  view. 
Listen  to  the  animated  and  urgent 
remonstrance  of  a  learned  hydropho- 
bist  addressing  himself  to  those  whom 
he  styles  the  Antichristian  Sect* 
vulgarly  and  illiterately  calling  them- 
selves tea>totalers.  «  You  say  that 
ale  and  porter*  wines  and  spirits*  are 
stimulatifig  poisons!  What  is  the 
atmosphere — the  air  we  breathe  ?  It 
is  composed  of  four-fifths  of  nitrogen 
gas*  (the  most  deadly  poison  if  breathed 
by  itself*)  mixed  with  about  one-fifth 
of  oxygen  gas,  which  is  also  a  stimu- 
lating poison ;  for,  if  taken  undiluted 
with  nitrogen*  it  would  produce  great 
excitement,  ii^ammation*  and  death  ; 
into  which  gas*  if  it  pleased  Heaven 
suddenly  and  entirdy  to  convert  the 
atmosphere,  it  would  consume  the 
world  to  its  foundation  in  one  uni. 
Tersai  blase ;  yet,  if  diluted  with  the 
other  gas*  it  gives  vigour*  vivacity* 
health*  beauty,  and  existence  to  man* 
and  the  whole  natural  world.  The 
oxygen*  applied  a  few  moments  in  a 
concentrated  form,  increases  the  pulse* 
and  produces  an  excitement  bordering 
oir  inebriation.  When  you  say  we 
should  take  no  stimulus*  must  we 
therefore  abstain  from  inhaling  the 
stimulus  of  the  atmosphere?  A  stimu- 
lating poison*  too*  it  may  be  called* 
from  beinff  compounded  of  ingredients 
which*  taxen  separately*  would  in- 
stantly kill.**  Here  is  manifiMtly  the 
true  ground  of  the  comparison  in- 
stitute by  a  distinguished  orator  be^ 
tween  the  air  we  breathe  and  the 
Uber^  of  the  press.    £adi  may  be 


said  to  be  compounded  of  inflammatory 
and  destructive  elements*  the  evil  pro- 
perties of  which  are  neutralized  by 
combination.  What  is  nitrogen  gas 
to  a  letter  from  Brutus,  or  a  leading 
article  to  the  gross  personality*  the 
rude  invective*  the  wilful  misrepre- 
sentation* the  malicious  hint*  aqd  the 
d^ing  libel?  Yet*  if  we  have  our 
newspaper  not*  we  die  i  and*  indeed* 
it  appears  that  such  a  thing  as  a 
deleterious  compound  is  a  physical 
impossibility— a  mere  chimera ;  since 
if*  from  the  combination  of  even  nox- 
ious elements*  a  salutary  whole  is 
formed*  it  follows,  «  fortiori,  that 
when  the  ingredients  are  themselves 
innocent*  or  it  may  be  beneficial*  the 
resulting  compound  must  necessarily 
be  wholesome ;  and  this  is  the  great 
argument  in  favour  of  the  salubrious 
properties  of  punch,  bishop*  whisky, 
toddy*  and  the  like.  No  one  is  more 
thoroughly  familiar  than  yourself*  Mr 
North*  with  the  component  parts  of 
punch.  Your  practical  knowledge 
on  the  subject*  where*  or  at  what  early 
period  of  precocious  youth  originally 
acquired  I  know  not*  has  been  ma- 
tumi  in  innumerable  symposia;  and, 
so  far  as  theonr  is  concerned,  the 
source  of  your  learning  is  probably 
Johnson's  dictionary*  which  would 
inform  you  that  punch  is  a  liquor 
made  by  mixing  spirit  with  water* 
sugar,  and  the  juice  of  lemon*  and 
formerly  with  spice ;  and  is  so  called 
from  an  Indian  word  signifying  five* 
that  being  the  number  of  ingredients. 
The  Greek  equivalent  for  punch*  or 
more  properly  pounch*  is  ^m  «vfri ;  but 
the  spice  is  now  admissible  only  in 
bishop  ;  wherefore  in  the  universities* 
and  in  convocations  of  the  clergy*  and 
in  other  assemblages  of  learned  men* 
punch  is  more  correctly  called  ha 
ttrrm^m,  signifying  a  combination  of 
four.  Thus  it  appears  that,  in  this 
li<^uid*  the  purifying  and  mtritious 
principle  of  composition  Is  carried  at 
least  twice  as  far  as  in  common  at- 
mospheric dr,  which  labours  under 
the  disadvantage  of  being  a  mixture 
of  the  elements  only.  Of  course* 
however*  many  will  be  prepared  to 
contend  that  punch  is  not*  by  any 
means,  as  important  and  vital  an  agent 
in  the  economy  of  nature  as  air ;  so 
that*  without  its  regular  supply  as 
a  stimulus*  men  would  **  dwindle 
and  die.**  Indeed*  there  are  some 
people  of    ii)y    aequaiotanee*    and 
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those  members  of  no  society  for 
abstaining  either  totally  or  partially 
from  any  thing  whatsoever,  who, 
if  they  shonld  happen  to  be  afllicted 
with  a  sick  headach  in  the  morning, 
are  apt  to  break  out  into  abrupt  and 
passionate  exclamations,  damnatory  of 
the  "  flowing  bowl,"  as  if  that  had 
some  connexion  with  their  malady. 
But  what  says  the  poet,  in  one  of  those 
inspired  strains,  by  which  the  gifted 
sons  of  song,  flinging  the  touch  of  ge- 
nius around  them,  and  therewith  illu- 
minating and  revealing  the  sudden 
mysteries  of  nature,  occasionally  an- 
nounce sublime  truths  to  the  world? 
«(  Punch  cures  the  gout,  the  colic,  and  the 

phthisic ; 
And  it  is,  of  all  thbgs,  the  very  best  of 

physic.** 

This  is  truly  an  oracle  of  Apollo,  in  his 
double  capacity  of  god  of  poesy  and 
of  mediome.  •  However,  like   most 
other  oracles,  it  is  not  entirely  unob- 
scure; — but  there  is  the  merit  of  the 
revelation.     Had  there  been  no  ambi- 
guity—no room  for  speculation  and 
controversy — grateful  mortals,  haying 
in  the  first  instance  received  the  pre- 
cious truth  with  all  due  reverence, 
would  have  proceeded  forthwith  to 
consign  it  to  the  bottom  of  that  well 
where  other  truths  lie  hid,  in  order 
that,  having  thus  disposed  of  it,  they 
might  address  themselves  the  more  en» 
tirely  and  exclusively  to  the  consider- 
ation of  such  questions  as,  being  alto- 
gether incapable  of  solution,  supply 
everlasting  matter  of  dispute,  and, 
consequently,  of  interest.    Doubt,  in- 
quiry, agitation,  discussion,  are  abso. 
lately  necessary  for  thoroughly  awak- 
ening the  attention,  and  keeping  it  in 
a  due  state  of  vitality  and  alertness. 
We  are  told  (in  the  oracle)  that  a  par- 
ticular beverage  is  a  certain  cure  for 
three  specific  complaints ;  and  that  it 
is,  moreover,  the  very  best  of  physic. 
Physio  for  what?    For  these  three 
complaints  only  ?  If  it  be  a  panacea, 
like  the  '*  universal  medicine*'— if  it 
be  a  cure  for  all  the  ills  that  flesh  is 
heir  to,  why  should  three  only  be  enu- 
meratCKl  as  those  for  which  it  is  a  re- 
medy peculiarly  appropriate?  In  the 
state  of  hesitation  and  uncertainhr  in 
which  I  have  found  myself,  after  nillv 
considering  the  matter,  I  take  punch 
on  the  slightest  attack  of  every  thing 
that  appears  to  render  a  course  of  me- 
dical treatment  necessary  or  advisable ; 
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and  also  when  I  have  no  attack  of  any 
thing  at  all,  with  the  view  of  testing 
the  prescription  in  every  possible  case. 
If  I  can  prevail  on  any  of  my  friends 
to  adopt  the  opposite  system,  we  will 
compare  notes  from  time  to  time,  and 
I  will  be  sure,  Christopher,  to  acquaint 
you  with  the  result. 

}xi  the  mean  time,  hear  agun  the 
tca-totaler-mastix :— "  Do  you  know 
that  the  very  water  you  drink  is  com- 
pounded of  two  stimulating  poisons  of 
the  most  destructive  nature,  viz.,— . 
88J  per  cent  of  oxygen  gas, 
1 1 }  per  cent  of  hydrogen  gas  ? 
That  hydrogen,  in  certain  quantities 
with  oxygen,  explodes  with  a  violence 
surpassing  gunpowder  ?  That  it  is  the 
chief  ingredient  in  the  fearful  colliery 
explosions,  and  also  the  gas  that  illn- 
minates  your  shops  and  streets?  Yet 
this  inflammatory  stimulant  and  poi- 
son forms  one-ninth  of  the  water  you 
drink."    If  I  were  to  expatiate  ever 
so  much  at  large  upon  the  excessive 
unpleasantness  and  risk  which  I  am 
encountering  by  my  omssopathic  and 
antopathic  experiments,  I  could  not 
set  my  public  spirit  and  self-devoted- 
ness  in  a  stronger  light  than  by  this 
bare  specification  of  the  elements  of 
water,  in  which,  by-the-by,  trochy- 
lites,  water-tigers,  water-devils,  and 
other  animalculee  are  overlooked  t  or^ 
perhaps,  they  are  themselves  consider- 
ed as  resolved  into  their  component 
parts  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen.     For, 
good  heavens  1  to  what  am  I  exposing 
myself?  I  am  undergoing  a  course  of 
infusoria,  combined  with  that  inflam- 
matory  stimulant,    hydrogen ;     the 
poisonous  properties  of  which,  like 
an   adder  in   a    brake,    are   strug- 
gling to  develop  themsdves  through 
an  antagonist  element  which  barely 
suffices    to    keep    them    in    subjec- 
tion.    The  inflammable  gas  in  my 
own  system  might  possibly  combine 
vrith  the  oxygen  of  the  fluid  in  such 
proportions  as  to  cause  me  to  explode 
with  a  violence  surpassing   that  of 
gunpowder!    It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
my  conduct  will  be  appreciated  by  the 
masses,  and  that  amidst  the  present 
genial  shower  of  tributes  and  testimo- 
niab  of  sJl  kinds,  from  a  snuff'-box  or 
a  pocket-patina  up  to  an  enviable,  and 
I  fear  by  me  unattainable  rint  of  many 
thousands  per  annum,  the  only  fleece 
remaining  dry  and  unrefreshed  will 
not  be  my  own.     If  I  were  to  be  al- 
lowed a  choice  in  the  matter^  the 
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**  small  tribute  of  affection  and  es- 
teem*' should  consist  of  a  silver  tank> 
ardy  of  course  i?ith  an  appropriate 
inscription  ;  and  I  would  willingly 
take  either  pledge  (for  it  appears  that 
abstinence  pledges  are  twofold,  con- 
U8ting>  like  quantities  in  prosody,  of 
long  and  short)  never  to  apply  the 
testimonial  to  my  lips,  except  for  the 
purpose  of  imbibing  the  contents  me« 
dicinally.  This  i  might  safely  under- 
take ;  n>r  it  is  well  known  to  such  as 
drink  porter  on  philosophic  principles, 
diat  the  metal  and  the  liquor  together, 
with  the  interior  oyal  fleshy  membranes 
with  which  they  come  in  contact,  form 
a  perfect  yoltaic  circle  ;  and  to  me  the 
gairanic  action  produced  thereby  is 
so  peculiarly  refreshing,  that  L  defy 
all  the  drugs  in  thepharmacopceiato  do 
me  so  much  good.  But  if  it  should  be 
considered  inconsistent  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  a  society  established  for  the 
propagation  of  total  abstinence  to  con- 
niye  at  the  existence  of  tankards  with 
any  qualification  whatsoever,  then  I 
am  sure  I  should  not  object  to  a  purse, 
or  eren  a  tea-pot,  under  the  circum- 
stances. I  nave  occasionally  seen 
advertisements  of  trips  to  Richmond, 
and  excursions  to  the  Nore,  for  the 
benefit  of  evangelical  preachers  and 
other  meritorious  individuals,  who 
have  g^ven  satisfaction  to  their  respec- 
tive admirers.  I  am  unwilling  to  be- 
lieve that  this  hint  will  be  thrown 
away.  Try  the  sincerity  and  the  de* 
sorts  of  the  msjority  of  those  who 
profess  many  things  by  any  practical 
test ;  call  upon  an  English  patriot  or 
an  Irish  tail  as  the  condition  of  the 
enormous  tributes  which  are  poured 
into  their  capacious  maws,  to  desist 
sltogether  from  heavy- wet  potations, 
and  it  will  be  seen  how  much  easier  it 
.  is  to  spout  sedition  than  to  relinquish 
one  of  the  necessaries  of  life.  This 
Is  an  illustration  of  the  wide  difference 
between  preaching  and  practice :  it  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  call  attention  to 
the  fact  that  my  own  claim  is  founded 
on  the  latter. 

When  I  consider  tea-totallsm  with 
reference  to  economy,  whether  politi- 
cal or  domesUc,  I  am  as  much  at  a  stand- 
still as  a  prime  minister  irresolute,  and 
doing  nothing  upon  the  great  question 
of  Non-Intrusion.  In  the  treatise 
of  our  Anti-pantapedist  (this  epithet 
was  coined  by  my  barber,  who  iS'  the 
sole  and  original  inventor  of  the  words 
Rypophagon  and  Eukeirogeneion,  and 


the  super- essential  soaps  for  shaving 
which  they  are  intended  to  designate) 
I  cannot  discover  any  attempt  to  re- 
fute the  very  questionable  position 
that  water  is  the  cheapest  of  all  be* 
verages.  I  do  not  find  it  so  in  my 
own  individual  case ;  but  perhaps  that 
is  owing  to  the  trifling  process  I  have 
as  yet  made  in  the  practice  of  Recha- 
bitism,  and  the  precautions  which 
I  am  compelled  to  adopt  at  every 
step.  As  for  my  household  esta- 
blishment, it  consists  merely  of  one 
helot — viz.  a  maid  of  all  work,  whom, 
if  I  had  ever  so  many  children,  I 
should  object  upon  principle  to  mak- 
ing occasionally  drunk  for  the  edifica- 
tion of  the  young  ones,  both  on  ac- 
count of  the  expense  attending  repeated 
successful  attempts  to  intoxicate  a 
sturdy  domestic,  and  because  of  the 
immorality  of  such  a  proceeding.  On 
the  contrary,  1  have  exerted  all  my 
eloquence  to  induce  the  girl  to  re- 
nounce fermented  liquors;  and  partly, 
I  must  admit,  with  a  view  to  some 
little  pecuniary  saving,  which  the  state 
of  my  ways  and  means  renders  highly 
desirable,  have  given  her  ihany  lec- 
tures on  the  wholesomeness  of  water. 
This  I  did  with  the  most  perfect  good- 
will and  inward  satbfaction ;  for  it  is 
a  very  pleasant  and  grateful  reflection 
to  a  benevolent  mind,  that  one  is  ef- 
fecting a  reduction,  be  it  ever  so  trifling, 
in  one's  annual  domestic  expenditure, 
at  the  same  time  that  one  is  promoting 
the  great  cause  of  sobriety  and  moral- 
ity, and  all  that.  But  the  artful  crea- 
ture, having  stated  that  if  she  became 
a  tea-totaler  she  should  require  an  al- 
lowance in  lieu  of  beer— a  ^ver  medal 
containing  the  long  pledge,  and  an 
annual  trifle  for  enabling  her  to  join 
the  Recbabite  expedition  to  Hampton 
Court  on  Whitmonday,  I  desbted  from 
my  exhortations,  and  gave  her  warning 
without  more  ado.  I  cannot  tell  yon, 
Christopher,  how  much  I  was  disgust- 
ed with  the  selfish  and  sordid  attempt 
of  this  woman  to  impose  upon  me. 
On  what  principle,  I  should  like  to 
know,  could  she  require  compensation 
for  doing  that,  which  in  her  own  heart 
she  must  have  been  persuaded  was 
the  correct  sort  of  thing,  for  adopting 
those  habits  of  decorum  and  sobriety 
which  are  ever  the  characteristic  of  a 
well-condncted  female  ?  But,  indeed, 
compensation  seems  to  be  the  pervad* 
ing  principle  of  the  present  age. 
Every  body  is  demanding  compens^ 
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tion  for  every  thing;  town-clerks^ 
bumbailiff;),  and  Jack  Ketches.  It  is 
a  principle  mischieTOUs  in  the  highest 
degree— leading  people  into  the  habi« 
tud  perpetration  of  many  enormitiesi 
with  the  sole  object  of  afterwards  in- 
sisting on  having  acquired  a  vested  in- 
terest in  their  very  excesses>  and  on 
being  accordingly  entitled  to  compen- 
sation for  desbting  therefrom,  I  sup- 
pose that  we  shall  soon  have  the  mem- 
bers of  the  swell  mob  requiring  com- 
pensation for  abstaining  from  picking 
our  pockets.  On  consideration,  I  re- 
tracted the  warning,  as  I  had  forgotten 
to  pay  the  girl  her  wages  for  the  two 
or  three  last  quarters,  and  I  could  not 
discover  what  had  become  of  the  por- 
tion of  my  trifling  income  which  I  had 
intended  to  appropriate  for  that  pur- 
pose. 

Thus  much,  Mr  North,  touching 
my  own  private  concerns,  to  the  pecu- 
liar state  of  which  I  have  been  led  to 
advert  with  the  more  candour  and  par- 
ticularity, because  I  felt  assured  that 
the  confidence  which  I  reposed  in 
yourself  and  the  public,  would  not  be 
abused.  With  respect  to  the  politico- 
economical  part  of  the  question,  I  can 
safely  declare  that  bewilderment  is  a 
feeble  term  to  express  the  utter  per- 
plexity of  mind  into  which  I  have  been 
thrown  in  weighing  the  expediency  of 
adopting  water  as  a  universal  circu- 
lating medium,  more  especiallv  as 
many  prime  ministers,  chancellors, 
and  other  distinguished  statesmen 
of  either  house  of  Parliament,  have 
given  a  decided  preference  to  the  cir- 
culation of  the  bottle.  Considering 
totalism  as  a  question  of  finance 
merely,  it  is  admitted  that  if  that 
fine  but  volatile  people,  the  Irish,  were 
capable  of  persevering  in  the  pledge 
which  they  have  taken  in  a  fit  of  en* 
thusiasm,  ardent  as  their  own  Innish- 
owen,  and.  amounting  to  a  species  of 
intoxication,  (which  I  believe  to  have 
been  purely  moral,)  and  the  EngUsh 
nation  were  very  generally  to  follow 
the  example,  there  would  be  a  con- 
siderable permanent  diminution  in  the 
revenue  of  the  country— unless,  in- 
deed, water  were  to  be  made  an  ex- 
dseable  article;  which  expedient  I 
claim  the  merit  of  having  been  the 
first  to  suggest.  But  is  a  diminution 
necessarily  a  loss  ?  It  might,  perhaps, 
be  so  considered,  when  the  finances  of 
a  private  individual  were  concerned. 
I  should  find  it  difficult  to  persuade 


Messrs  Blackwood,  if— putting  a  tem- 
pestuously  improbable  case,  (for  there 
are  improbabilities,  as  well  as  pre- 
sumptions, so  very  violent  as  to  be 
properly  called  tempestuous,) — the 
circulation  of  the  Magazine  were  to  be 
diminished,  by  even  so  small  a  pro- 
portion as  a  few  thousands,  that  tiiey 
should  consider  that  event  as  a  matter 
of  great  self-congratulation,  and  cdl 
their  neighbours  around  them  and 
rejoice  accordingly.  In  political 
economy,  however,  difierent  consider- 
ations prevail.  I  have  heard  ^e  na^ 
tional  debt,  for  instance,  spoken  of  as 
a  great  public  benefit.  It  may  be  so  ; 
but  I  do  not  the  less  regard  my  tailor*s 
bill,  the  settiement  of  which  I  have 
for  urgent  reasons  deferred  from  day 
to  dav,  and  from  year  to  year,  as  a 
very  decided  nusiance.  There  Is  next 
the  doctrine  of  fructification  to  be 
attended  to,  and  applied  to  the  par- 
ticular case  under  consideration.  It 
has,  moreover,  been  lately  discovered 
that  a  falling  off  in  the  customs,  or 
the  excise,  so  far  from  being  a  just 
ground  for  apprehension  or  ^egret^ 
ought  to  be  regarded  with  compla- 
cency, inasmuch  as  it  represents  a 
relief  in  taxation  to  that  extent ;  and, 
undoubtedly,  if  I  can  be  prevailed  on 
to  abstain  from  my  matutinal  draught 
of  brown  stout,  I  shall,  pro  tanto,  be 
relieved  from  the  beer- tax.  I  merely 
touch  upon  these  points,  in  order  to 
give  you  an  idea  of  the  immense 
difficulty  of  coming  to  any  definite 
conclusion  on  this  branch  of  the  ques- 
tion. 

No  subject  in  the  present  age» 
whether  it  be  the  use  of  dog-tracks» 
or  of  small  boys  for  sweeping  chim- 
neys, or  a  private  indosure  bill,  or  the 
matter  of  a  railway  petition,  can  be 
properly  dismissed,  without  saying 
something  about  tiie  connexion  b^ 
tween  it  and  the  morality  of  the  peo- 
ple. Pray,  Mr  North,  what  may  bo 
your  own  idea  of  morality  ?  In  aca- 
demic life,  not  the  well-conducted 
youth  who  earns  the  prize  for  good 
behayiour  by  Assiduous  attendance 
on  morning  chapel,  and  strict  general 
conformity  with  the  regulations  of 
college  discipline ;  but  he  whose  thirst 
for  a  strong  drink,  compounded  of  the 
two  elements  of  malt  and  hops,  and 
commonly  known  in  universities  by 
the  name  of  audit,  (so  called,  because  it 
is  professedly  brewed  for  the  purpose 
of  being  administered  on  audit  day 
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to  tenantSf  but  of  which  the  alumoi 
of  Alma  Mater  do  not  fail  to  secure  a 
goodly  portion  for  their  own  cheeky)  is 
perpetually  urging  him  to  call  for  more 
ale,  wheneyer  he  can  get  it,  is  there- 
fore denominated  a  moralist.  From 
this>  as  well  as  other  circumstances,  it 
is  to  be  collected  that  the  notion  of 
morality  entertained  by  onder-gra- 
duates  aC  those  seminaries  of  sound 
and  religious  learning,  is  somewhat  laz 
— of  course  I  speak  of  theory  only. 
I  take  genuine  morality  to  be  ''  obe- 
dience to— consistency  with — those 
laws  which  guide  or  govern  the  mode 
or  manner  of  men  as  social  beings.** 
If  this  definition  be  correct,  then  is  the 
water-drinker^  or  the  tea-totaler,  not 
to  be  compared,  as  a  moralist,  with 
him  whose  practice  b  not  that  of  absti- 
nence. For  nnder  what  circumstances 
do  we  yield  with  most  entire  abandon- 
ment to  all  the  kindly  and  generous 
impulses  of  our  nature  ?  When  are 
the  social  feelings  most  widely  dif- 
fused, spreading  out,  like  concentric 
waves,  on  every  side  from  our  nearest 
and  dearest  connexions — until  they 
embrace  those  whose  relationship  to  us 
consists  merely  in  their  being  of  the 
same  species  as  ourselves,  or  even  Ne- 
groes, Jews,  Cockneys,  and  the  brute 
creation  ?  It  is  over  the  ruby  wine,  or 
the  flowing,  bowl,  that  the  yearn- 
ings of  natural  affection  are  the  most 
expanded  and  irrepressible;  that  the 
goKxi  citizen  speaks  in  the  tenderest 
accents  and  the  wannest  terms  of  those 
respected  parents,  of  whom  he  is  proud 
to  call  himself  the  son — of  hb  dear 
brothers  and  sisters— of  hb  worthy 
cousins,  and  other  remoter  kindred— 
that  he  proposes,  with  the  most  bene- 
Tolent  and  glowing  amplification  of  all 
good  qualities,  and  the  most  deter- 
mined blindness  to  all  imperfections, 
the  respective  healths  of  the  friends  of 
bb  Jmrt,  and  even  of  hb  distant  ac- 
quaintance. Imagine  an  attempt  at  a 
collection  for  the  benefit  of  some  or- 
phan asylum,  from  a  party  who  were 
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enjoying  themselves  over  a  dbh  of  tea, 
or  a  bottle  of  water.  The  poor  infants 
might  in  their  clean  bibs  and  tuckers, 
and  with  well- washed  shining  faces,  be 
paraded  before  the  company  until  they 
were  foot-sore,  and  yet  fail  in  extort- 
ing more  than  a  few  sympathetic  and 
wishy-washy  sighs,  or  the  offer  of  a 
lump  of  sugar.  It  may  be  laid  down 
as  an  axiom  that  in  this  country,  cha- 
rity, which  b  a  verjr  material  part  of 
morality,  b  totally  mcompatible  with 
slops  of  all  kinds. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  not  be  impro- 
per, with  reference  to  the  question  of 
tea-totallsm,  briefly  to  advert  to  the 
present  state  of  our  relations  with 
China.  If,  in  consequence  of  our  hos- 
tilities with  that  whimsical  people,  the 
Linnsean  system  were  to  be  persisted 
in,  and  our  supply  of  bohea,  souchong, 
and  the  Howqua  mixture  to  be  per- 
manenUy  stopped,  what  would  be  the 
position  of  an  individual  who  had  un- 
reflectingly taken  the  tea- total  pledge, 
under  the  impression  that  there  would 
be  no  end  to  the  importation  of  hb 
favourite  herb  ?  Is  a  pledge  of  this 
description  like  a  Roman  Catholic 
oath  ?  Can  absolution  from  it,  either 
total  or  partial,  be  granted  by  any 
authority,  either  civil  or  ecclesiastic 
cal?  If  not,  the  tea-tbtaler  might 
possibly  find  himself  suddenly  deprived 
of  his  necessary  element,  like  a  fish 
from  which  the  water  has  receded,  and 
left  him  floundering  and  gasping  upon 
the  dry  land.  I,  for  one,  shall  cer- 
tainly abstain  from  any  pledge  of  the 
kind,  until  I  shall  have  been  firmly 
convinced  that  the  Chinese  have  be- 
come a  thoroughly  rational,  highly, 
educated,  and  cotnmwcial  people,  un- 
derstandhig  their  own  interests,  and 
never  actuated  by  capricious  impulses, 
or  otherwise  tKan  by  liberal,  long- 
sighted, and  honourable  views.  In 
the  mean  time  I  remain,  dear  Christo- 
pher, yours  ever,  &c., 

TOMKINS. 
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CAMOENS ; 

A  DRAMATIC  SKETCH.      IN  ONE  ACT. 

BT  FREDERICK  HALM. 

In  resuming  our  notices  of  the  German  drama>  we  shall^  on  tbis  occasion^ 
Tary  from  our  usual  plan^  by  cxbibiting  entire  a  sbort  dramatic  sketch  by  a 
modem  poet>  instead  of  extracts  from  plays  of  greater  length  and  higher  pre- 
tensions. The  name  of  the  young  author^  Frederick  Halm>  is  as  yet  little 
known  in  this  country,  though  the  high  poetry  contained  both  in  his  Oriatlidis 
and  his  later  tragedy  of  the  Adept,  entitle  him,  we  think,  to  a  distinguished 
place  among  the  living  dramatists  of  Germany.  In  knowledge  of  stage  effect, 
or  ingenious  deyelopment  of  plot,  he  is  no  doubt  still  deficient  enough  ;  and  a 
certain  anxiety  to  embody  in  each  of  his  plays  some  philosophical  idea,  gives 
to  them,  in  their  general  construction,  a  colder  and  more  artificial  character 
than  is  consbtent  with  the  reality  and  lifelike  movement  which  is  essential  to 
dramatic  interest.  But  the  poetical  enthusiasm  and  eloquence  of  individual 
scenes,  place  him  far  above  tne  level  of  ordinary  playwrights.  In  this  dra- 
matic sketch,  which  we  have  selected  for  translation,  there  is  of  course  no  plot, 
no  minute  display  of  character ;  it  is  simply  a  representation  of  the  contrast 
between  the  poetical  and  the  prosaic  temperament  in  Camoens  and  Quevedo ; 
the  love  of  poetry  for  its  own  sake,  and  the  love  of  gain  ; — a  cheering  picture 
of  that  inward  consciousness  of  having  lived  and  laboured  for  eternity,  which 
enables  the  true  poet  to  rise  superior  to  circumstances,  and,  amidst  poverty, 
sickness,  and  desolation,  to  preserve  his  self-respect,  and  his  confidence  in  his 
Tocation  unimpaired. 

The  Dramatis  Persona  are, 

Don  Luis  de  Camoens. 

Don  Jose  Qubvbdo  Castel  Branco,  a  rich  merchant. 

PiRBz,  his  eon* 

The  Chvemar  of  the  Cheat  Hospital  in  Lisbon* 


Scene  L 

A  small  room  in  the  Great  Hospital  at  Lisbon-'the  walls  merefy  plastered: 
the  plaster  here  and  there  decayed  and  falling  off.  In  the  portion  of  the 
stage,  to  the  right  of  the  spectators,  a  table  covered  with  paper  and  books, 
and  a  few  chairs;  to  the  left,  a  wretched  couch,  on  which  Camoens  is  asleep: 
a  sword  leans  against  the  bed;  above  his  head,  hangs  a  lute  covered  with 
dust:  in  the  background,  immediately  opposite  to  the  spectators,  is  the  en* 
trance. 

The  door  opens,  tmd  Don  Joseph  Qcjevedo  and  the  Master  of  the  Hospi- 
tal appear  on  the  threshold;  the  latter  with  d  bunch  of  keys  at  his  girdle, 
and  a  book  under  his  arm, 

Quevedo.  Three  stairs  already :  must  we  mount  for  ever? 

H.  Master.  No,  Senor ;  we  are  at  the  spot. 

Quev.  Thank  God!— I 

The  perspiration  trickles  from  my  forehead. 
My  breath  is  gone  entirely :  so !  'tis  here ! 

H.  M.  (opening  the  book  which  he  held  beneath  his  arm,  and 
showing  it  to  Quevedo.) 
See,  Senor  1  here  it  stands  enregbter'd, 
«« Don  Luis  de  Camoens,  Number  Five." 
We  are  at  Number  Fire.    There's  no  mistake  I 
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Quev,  Indeed!     And  you  yourself  know  not  the  man 
More  nearly  ? 

H.  M.  "So,  good  Seuor. 

Quev.  Not  by  name  ? 

Nor  by  repute  ? 

H.  M.  We  go  by  numbers  only : 

Here's  no  repute  and  no  respect  of  persons. 
**  Don  Lius  de  Camoens>  Number  Five/* 
And  nothing  else— so  stands  it  in  the  entry. 

Quec.  Quite  right.     You  are  a  man  that  keeps  his  books 
In  order.     Here  it  is  then !     By  St  Jago ! 
A  gloomy  chamber — bars  before  the  windows^ 
The  bedding  wretched — and  the  plaster  bare ! 

H»  M,  We  used  to  keep  our  madmen  here  confined  : 
But  this  man  longed  so  sadly  for  repose 
And  solitude — the  room  just  then  stood  empty, 
Andy  as  ho  wish*d  it>  why  we  brought  him  here. 

Quev,  The  madman's  room  I    *Twas  well.     You  are  a  man 
After  my  own  heart.     Would  you  could  cram  them  all. 
These  versemakers,  at  once  into  a  madhouse  I 
But,  hush !  is  that  Uie  man  that  slumbers  there 
On  yonder  couch  ? 

H,  M,  Se&oo  it  is.     He  sleeps. 

I  will  awake  him. 

Quev.  Nay,  for  heaven's  sake,  do  not : 

ril  wait  beside  him  till  he  himself  awake. 

H,  M,  Then  fare-you-well,  and  may  your  purpose  prosper. 

Q^cv*  Thanks,  friend. — And  take  this  trifle  for  your  trouble. 

\Exit  the  Moiier  of  the  Bbspiial. 

Scene  II. 
Qtteveoo  places  himself  in  a  chair  near  the  tables  keying  his  eye  upon  Camoens. 

So  here  am  I,  and  wearied  to  the  death ; 

A  little  rest,  methinks,  will  do  me  good. 

Heaven  knows  I  should  not  now  be  sitting  here. 

Did  not  some  evil  spirit  drive  this  son 

Of  mine  to  scorn  his  fathor*s  trade,  and  sit 

Hammering  out  poems,  hunting  after  rhymes. 

And  counting  feet,  and  dreaming  of  his  laurelsj 

Ah,  woe  is  me  I  my  only  son  and  heir 

Dreaming  of  laurels.     Geld  he  cares  not  for, 

T'  increase  his  goods,  or  emulate  his  father— 

He  must  attain  Camoens'  high  renown — 

There  lies  the  man,  the  model  he  admires ; 

There  lies  he  covered  over  with  his  laurels— 

And  in  an  hospital !     There  lies  he  wasted, 

Shorn  of  an  eye,  all  bicach'd  and  famine- smitten— 

The  mighty  roan  that  sang  the  Lusiad, 

That  fought  by  Ceuta's  walls  and  by  Oran, 

Lies  in  the  madman^s  chamber :  his  possessions^ 

A  rusty  sword,  a  mouldering  lute,  alone  I 

What  has  his  life  been  ?  weariness  and  woe ! 

"  Don  Luis  de  CamoSos,  Number  Five,** 

And  nothing  else — so  stands  it  in  the  entry^- 

While  I,  poor  I — whom  once  ho  8com*d  and  scoff'd  at> 

Weighing  out  rabins,  telling  oranges. 

But  turning  maravedis  to  crusados— 

I  am  a  wealthy^  well-condition*d  man : 

Three  houses  I  can  call  my  own :  for  me 

Four  galleys,  richly  fraught,  career  the  sea  I 
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His  search  was  all  for  glory — mine  for  gold  I 
Could  Perez  only  see  bim  now»  he  must 
Choose  as  I  chose :  and  so  he  shall,  by  Heayen  ! 
Therefore  I  come.    See  him  he  shall — shall  hear 
From  his  own  mouth  how  be  has  dreamt  away 
His  life  in  blindness^  madness,  and  delusion. 
But,  hush  ! — he  moans  in  sleep— his  eyes  are  opening'. 

Cam.  (atvakens,)  So,  then,  twas  but  another  brofsa  slumber. 
That  sternly  wakens  me  anew  to  suffer. 
And  not  that  long  last  sleep  that  endeth  all : 
Death's  shadow  only,  and  not  Death  himself. 
Ha !  who  stirs  there  ?    A  man — a'man  beside  me! 
Who  are  you,  and  what  marrel  brings  you  here  ? 
You  must  mistake,  good  friend. 

Quev.  (rising  and  approaching.)  Not  so,  good  Seftor, 
You  are  the  man  I  sought,  and  Ihaye  found  you. 

Cam.  Indeed  !     I  scarce  remember  who  1  am. 
You  come,  no  doubt,  to  buy  some  marriage  ditty  ? 
No  ? — Then,  perhaps,  you  want  a  serenack  ? 
Look  through  those  papers  on  the  table  there: 

Choose  from  them  as  you  will — what  suits  your  purpose.  . 

YouUi  find  there  poems  of  all  sorts ;  and  at  ^] 

The  cheapest  rate — but  two  reals  a-piece. 

Quev.  You  do  mistake- 
Corn.  (  Who  has  raised  himself  from  his  coucht  and  with  the 
assistance  of  his  sword  has  supported  himself  till  he  has 
reached  a  chair,  sits  down,) 

What— you  would  have  me  write 
New  rerses  upon  your  account  ?  Good  sir, 
I  pray  you  pardon  me :  I  am  exhausted, 

I  scarce  can  raise  my  body  from  my  bed ;  ' 

My  strength  is  gone,  my  very  thoughts  are  failing.  j 

So  please  you,  sir,  let  yonder  heap  content  you. 

Quev.  I  came  not  here  to  order  verses  of  you, 
Don  Luis.  Look  on  me — look  long  and  closely^*  t 

You  recognise  me  ? 

Cam.  Sir,  I  do  not 

Quev,  Ah  I 

You  surely  must  remember  me  ?  ^| 

Cam,  No,  Senor. 

Quev.  You  were  at  school  with  me  at  Calvas. 

Cam.  1 1 

Quev,  Even  so,  at  Calvas.     There  we  quarrelled  often,  ^ 

And  many  a  beating  you  bestow'd  upon  me. 
Bethink  you.     Recollect.     Nay,  you  must  know  me-— 
Joseph  Quevedo  Castel  Branco  is 
My  name— your  gossip  Mariquitas'  son. 

Cam.  Joseph  Quevedo  I 

Quev.  Ay !  The  same,  Don  Luis— 

The  same  Quevedo  whom  you  have  so  often — 

Cam.  (interrupting  him  with  a  gloomy  and  frowning  air,) 
Well  then — what  seek  you  here,  Joseph  Quevedo  ? 

Quev,  I  came  to  see  how  things  were  going  with  you  I 
You  look  indifferent  ill,  methinks ;  much  wasted: 
I  on  the  other  hand  grow  corpulent. 
So  wags  the  world.     Let  him  who  stands  take  heed 
Lest  he  should  fall.    Fortune  is  round. 

Cam.  Ay,  true ; 

Fortune  if  round. 

Quev.  Here  in  an  hospital 

You  lie,  oppress'd  by  want,  bow'd  down  by  sickness: 
You  have  grown  old  in  looks,  your  hair  is  gray— 
You  are  poorer  by  an  eye—  , 
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Cam,    (  WUh  a  movement  oftrnpatieitee.)    Joseph  Qaeredo  t 
Why  do  you  count  the  furrows  on  my  hrowi 
And  tell  the  scanty  hairs  upon  ray  temples  ? 

Quev.  I  meant  no  harm»  good  friend :  I  only  meant 
That  times  are  changed^  and  we  are  changed  with  them* 
You  are  no  more  the  tall  and  graceful  striplings 
The  ladies*  fayourite^  the  nobles'  pride—. 
No  longer  that  Camo«ns  which  you  were. 

Cam.  It  b  most  true.    But  say  my  strength  is  broken^ 
Say  that  my  life  has  been  an  idle  dream— 
You  at  the  least  were  neyer  matte  my  keeper. 
And  no  Queredo  shall  be  judge  o'er  me. 

Quev.  {Aside.)  St  Jagot  Fooll  were'tnot  for  Perez'  sake 
I'd  teach  that  pride  to  bend  I 

{Aloud,)    Your  speech  is  rough : 
I  had  expected  a  less  stem  reception^ 
A  milder  greeting.    But  I  see  you  are  ill : 
Were  it  not  so^  you  would  ha?e  bid  me  welcome- 
Would  have  recali'd  the  memory  of  old  days, 
Your  father's  mansion,  and  the  times  of  youth— 
Our  dances  on  the  turf«-4he  ancient  lime-tree . 
We  used  to  climb,  where  you  were  always  higheet— 
Or  how  we  play'd  the  huntsman  and  the  deer. 
The  one  before,  the  rest  behind,  with  shouts 
Following  like  hounds— you  reoolleet  ? 

Cam.  WeU!  Weill 

Quev.  And  how  in  autunm  we  at  times  would  break 

Into  the  garden,  pilfering  fruit,  and  how 
The  surly  gardener  came  and  storm*d  and  scolded.* 

Cam.  (with  a  faint  smile.) 
Ay,  ay !  I  know :  we  were  wild  youths  of  old  ! 

Quev.  And  the  steep  summit  of  the  little  hill 
Storm*d  by  one  youthnd  squadron,  and  defended 
Heroically  by  another : — swellings 
Large  as  hen's  eggs  on  every  arm. 

Cam.     {Pointing  to  his  breast.)     This  scar 
Dates  from  that  time. 

Quev.                         O  mercy  1  more's  the  pity. 
Then,  too,  we  Tentured  more  than  legs  and  arms : 
The  river's  tempting  waters  once  allined  us-* 
We  ventured  not  at  first,  but  you 

Cam.  (with  emotion.)  Yes,  1 1 

I  was  the  first :  you  stood  and  hesitated— 
I  threw  myself  exulting  in,  and  struggled 
With  the  wild  waves  until  my  arm  subdued  then.^ 
Till  on  their  subject-backs  far  out  I  rode. 
Far  from  the  shore,  where  ye  were  calling  loud 
In  fear.    O  faur,  O  fresh,  O  joyfiii  time ! 
{After  a  pause.)    Come  here  I     Reach  me  thy  hand.     You  know  our 

natures 
Stood  ever  out  in  hostile  oppoaltioii. 
You  seem'd  to  me— and  yet  perhaps  you  are  not 
What  you  appear'd — Come  here — You  were  of  yore 
My  playmate.   You  have  tasted  joy  beside  me ; 
And  now,  on  the  dark  evening  of  ray  life. 
You  bring  the  glittering  morning  back  anew. 
Ah  me  1  I  am  so  much  alone,  that  were  you 
My  deadly  enemy,  I  must  embrace  you. 

Quev,  (after  a  pause^  drying  his  eyes.) 
How  fared  it  with  yon,  then,  since  last  we  met  ? 
You  know  I  never  saw  you  since  ray  father 
Removed  me,  ero  I  thooght  of  it,  from  Calvas, 
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And  brought  roe  to  Figuera.     After  tbat 
No  more  of  play — the  day  of  labour  came. 

Cam,  My  fortune  led  me  early  to  Coimbra^ 
The  sanctuary  of  knowledge  and  of  art. 
The  strains  of  Homer  and  the  Mantuan*8  lay. 
These  sounded  in  mine  ear.    With  conquering  power 
The  charm  of  beauty  seized  upon  my  soul : 
What  formless  in  me  lay  assumed  a  &rm  ; 
The  duU  grew  clear,  the  dead  awoke  to  life. 
Dim  longings  for  the  future  stirr'd  within  me. 
And  blissful  auguries  flash'd  across  my  breast. 

Quev,  Study^  my  friend,  was  never  my  department ; 
My  college  was  a  merchant's  counting-house. 
Yet  he  knew  something — he  had  learn'd  to  calculate ! 

Cam*  But  years  roU'd  on,  and  the  restraint  of  schools. 
The  gloomy  lecture-rooms  grew  all  too  narrow  ; 
I  follow'd  tremblingly  my  spirit's  prompting. 
I  came  to  Lisbon ;  saw  its  courtly  splendour ; 
Beheld  the  monarch  glittering  like  the  sun. 
And  all  the  stars  of  empire  sparkling  round  him— 
While  1  stood  dazzled  in  the  distance,  deeming 
The  whole  a  dream,  and  dared  not  venture  nigh. 

Quev.  Just  such  were  my  sensations,  when  I  first 
Beheld  the  crowded  mart  and  wide  exchange. 

Cam.  Then  I  beheld  her,  and  a  cloud  o*ercast 
The  glittering  throne,  the  courtly  pomp  and  splendour  ; 
And  as  God's  breath  into  the  weltering  chaos 
Infused  the  germ  of  life,  the  blessed  light. 
So  shot  her  spring-like  glance  into  my  soul. 
And  from  its  depths  another  Eden  sprang. 

0  she  was  fair  I  so  shrinks  the  budding  rose 
Before  the  breath  of  air,  the  kiss  of  light. 

And  blushes  at  its  bloom,  and  blooms  the  fairer : 
And  what  the  rose  conceals  within  its  bosom. 
She  too,  a  fairer  rose,  conceaVd  within— i 
For  her  pure  soul  was  as  a  drop  of  dew. 

Qutv,     I  felt  like  you !     The  merchant's  only  child, 
A  pretty  gentle  maiden,  touched  my  heart : 
Her  father  had  enough,  and  she  was  free ; 
And  I  was  saving — not  unhandsome  neither 

Camoens,     We  loved.  -  Our  love  was  like  a  chord  of  music, 
Such  as  the  wind  that  sweeps  a  lute  draws  forth. 
Meeting  a  passive  echo  from  another: 
It  was  a  vision  such  as  blessed  spirits 
Dream  on  in  heaven,  their  earthly  days  recalling. 
It  was  a  gleam  such  as  the  lightning  darts, 
That  flashes,  dazzles,  and  dissolves  in  darkness. 

Quev,     I,  for  my  part,  obtain*d  the  father's  favour- 
He  gave  consent ;  and  I,  much  envied,  led 
The  handsome  merchant's  daughter  to  the  altar. 

Cam,     O  happy  he  who  wins  the  meed  of  love ; 
Alas !  I  won  it  not ;  for  we  were  parted. 
She  withered  in  a  convent's  dreary  walls, 
And  died  too  soon  the  flowery  death  of  longing. 
But  me  the  stream  of  life  swept  forth :  the  cry 
Of  war  rang  through  the  land :  a  knightly  death 
Inviting  lay  before  me.     Forth  I  far^. 

1  saw  Morocco,  fought  at  Ceuta's  storm. 
And  left  an  eye  behind—but  not  my  Ufe. 

Quev,    No  happier  lot  was  mine.     My  dear  wife  died  ; 
And  long  it  was — for  I  was  drown'd  in  grief— 
Ere  her  succession  could  afford  me  comfort 
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Cam,     If  toOf  found  comfort.     As  I  lay  within 
The  gloomy  lazaret— thick  bandages 
WrappM  round  a  countenance  that  shunn'd  the  day* 
And  night  alike  around  me  and  within— 
Something  came  o*er  me — how  shall  I  express  it  ? 
That*  like  the  breath  of  heaven,  came  streaming  down 
Clear  as  the  fire,  yet  mild  as  evening's  gleam  ; 
Warm  as  the  glowing  sun*  yet  moist  as  tears ; — 
As  thunder  loud*  yet  soft  as  an^eb*  harps ; 
,    A  sense  within*  and  yet  without  me  too ;— i 
And  nearer  yet  and  nearer  still  it  drew : 
It  seized  on  me — it  bore  me  up  on  high* 
Till  consciousness  forsook  me.     When  I  woke 
I  felt  no  more  alone — no  more  forsaken. 
My  earliest  lay  lay  bathed  in  tears  before  me* 
And  all  grew  bright  amidst  my  night  of  blindness. 
Raised  on  the  wings  of  song,  my  spirit  found 
Comfort  with  God.     I  sang*  and  L  forgot. 

Quev,    I  found  my  comfort*  as  I  said*  in  money  ; 
I  laid  it  out  on  wares*  lent  it  on  pledge  ; 
EmbarkM  in  many  a  bustlmg  trade  and  venture. 
And*  minding  trifles*  I  grew  rich  at  last. 
But  whether  did  life's  current  float  you*  friend  ? 

Cam,     I  shunn*d  the  land  that  held  her  dear  remains — 
The  land  that  had  disown'd  me  and  forgotten— 
And  sought  the  distant  shores  of  India. 
There,  *midst  the  eternal  spring  of  that  bright  zone* 
Flow'd  forth  the  lay  of  Portugal's  renown* 
And  found  an  echo  on  the  banks  of  Tagus. 
Once  more  through  Europe  Vasco's  name  was  heard ; 
And  the  far  distant  Thule's  gloomy  shores 
Rang  with  the  Lusiad*s  victorious  lay. 

Quev,     And  did  it  bring  you  much  ?  They  tell  us  here 

Cam,  (in  strong  agitaticn,)      It  brought  me  persecution*  envy* 
hate ; — 
The  lips  that  prdsed  the  sires*  it  seem'd*  must  keep 
Silence*  nor  hint  at  their  descendants*  fall. 
They  could  not  bear  that  my  too  faithful  verse 
Had  punted  them  as  dwarfs  beside  the  giant ; — 
And  so  the  beings  whom  I  loved  disown*d  me«- 
The  land  my  strain  had  glorified  betray'd  me* 
And  mine  own  Portugal  rejected  me. 

{After  a  pause,') — I  am  a  man*  and  loathe  all  weak  complaints  ; 
but  this  last  wound  struck  through  my  heart  too  deeply ; 
It  will  not  heal ;  its  pang  is  everlasting— 
As  sharp  and  glowing  now  as  at  the  hour 
When  Portugal  first  epurn^d  her  poet  from  her. 

Quev.    Becalm.     Forget  the  past.     Whose  speculations 
Fail  not  at  times  ?     We  all  commit  mistakes ; 
But  what  fails  now  succeeds  another  time. 

Cam,    Even  so  for  me  once  more  the  sun  of  fortune 
Uprose*  and  spread  around  a  golden  dawn. 
His  father's  throne  the  great  Sebastian  mounted ; 
The  youthful  hero's  eagle  glance  descended 
Into  the  night  and  darkness  of  my  prison ; 
The  chsdns  that  fettered  me  fell  off* ;  his  beck 
Invited  me  to  life  and  light  again. 
Spring  bloom'd  anew  within  my  withered  breast* 
Then  came  the  fatal  day  of  Alcazar ; 
And  our  king  fell*  the  victim  of  his  courage; 
Ill-omen*d  day,  that  gave  his  orphan'd  land-^ 
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His  Portugal^iato  the  Spaniard's  hands. 
O  wherefore  was  I  doom*d  to  overlive  it  I 

Quev.     An  evil  day  indeed  ;  and  worse  have  follow*d. 
For  yon,  at  least,  they  brought  but  little  good. 

Cam,     The  sun  was  set  that  cheer'd  my  day,  and  now 
The  dark  and  cheerless  eve  came  closing  in. 
So  praised,  so  honoured  once,  and  now  forsaken,— 
Once  richi  now  poor — desert  repaid  with  want. 
Such  is  the  course  of  the  world ! — 
One  friend  alone  remain'd^he  was  a  slave. 
Oft  had  I  callM  him  in  my  wrath,  black  dog ; 
But  now,  when  fortune's  current  had  run  dry. 
It  was  his  daily  earnings  that  sustain'd  me ; 
*Twas  he  that  nnrsed  me,  sat  beside  my  bed. 
And  spoke  to  me  with  thousand  words  of  kindness. 
He  begg'd  for  me  when  his  own  strength  gave  way. 
And  died  for  me  at  last— the  poor  black  creature. 
God  saw,  and  will  reward  him !     Rest  in  peace. 
Thou  last  of  those  that  loved  me  upon  earth  1 

0  vain  is  fortune :  life  an  empty  knell ; 
Who  rests  within  the  grave  alone  sleeps  well  I 

Quev.  (aside,)     Methinks  the  time  is  come  to  speak  my  purpose. 
(Aloud,)  Ah  I  my  poor  friend,  ill  has  it  fared  with  thee. — 
Now  listen  to  my  errand — grant  my  prayer. 
Forsake  this  hospital :  become  my  inmate. 
My  house  is  furnish'd  well  for  many  guests. 
And  I  am  rich.     Camoens,  come  to  me  I 
Sleep  off  with  me  the  weary  toil  of  life. 
And  share  with  me  my  superfluity. 
Camoens,  dost  thou  hear  me  ? 

Cam,  (hesitating.)     I — thy  guest  !— 
Thou  mean'st  it  well,  Quevedo.     I  believe 
Thou  meanest  it  well.     I  thank  thee  for  thy  kindness. 
But  here  I  am  contented.     Leave  rae  here  • 
Why  should  I  cross  tby  threshold  but  to  bo 
A  burden  unto  thee,  as  to  myself? 

Quev,     The  friend  a  buraen  to  the  friend  I  Oh,  no  I 
Nay,  let  me  tell  thee  candidly,  thy  counsel 
And  thy  assistance  may  be  useful  to  roe. 

Cam.    My  aid  ?  My  counsel  ?  How  can  I  assist  thee  ? 

Quev,    Friend,  hear  my  narrative,  and  then  decide. 

1  have  a  son,  my  hope  and  pride ;  he  grew 
To  bloomiuff  youth  beside  me :  I  beheld  him 
In  fancy  adding  to  his  father's  stores, 

And  building  up  the  fabric  I  had  founded ; 
But  suddenly,  as  if  by  madness  seized. 
Did  he  forsiULe  the  peaceful  path  of  trade : 
Despising  gold,  he  revels  among  parchments. 
And  lives  and  moves  in  Art  and  Poesy ! 

Cam.    Madness  I  Sheer  madness  I 

Quev,  So  I  told  him— but 

He  hears  no  warning,  no  advice ;  he  thinks 
The  Muses'  service  must  be  paradise. 

Camoens.     So  dream  they  all ;  and  yet  'tis  but  a  dream  | 

Quev.    In  vain  I  have  besieged  him  with  entreaties— 
My  words  were  wasted :  this  it  is  that  grieveji  me* 
His  madness  seems  incurable ;  and  yet 
Could  he  but  see  how  thou  has  been  rewarded^ 
See  theey  the  model  he  admires — and  here— 
Perhaps— 

Cam.     He  shall  behold  me.     Send  him  hither  : 
He  shall  be  cured  of  his  insane  delnsion—- 
My  fate  shall  be  a  solemn  warning  to  him* 
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Quev.    Thou  wilt  advise  him : — thon  wilt  warn  him  then  ? 

Cam.     That  will  I :  send  him  hither. 

Quev,  He  is  close 

At  hand,  and  will  he  here  anon  :  I  trust 
He  will  bring  Camoeos  back  a  welcome  guest 
Unto  his  father*8  mansion.     Promise  me : 
Say  thou  wilt  come  ? 

Cam,  It  may  be  so.    FareweD. 

Quev.    FareweU>  good  friend.    (Aside^J  So  that  succeeded  welL 


Scene  III. 

Cam.  (after  a  pause,)    I  am  exhausted.    Frost  and  lb?er  chasQ 
Each  other  through  me.    Twilight  dims  my  eye. 
Is  not  this  death  that  doth  announce  his  coming. 
Ere  from  my  lips  he  kiss  the  breath  away  ? 

Catharine  is  dead.     Hassan  is  gone.     I  stand 
Forlorn  upon  the  margin  of  the  gprave. 
The  eimple  citizen,  in  peaceful  toil^ 
Contented  to  add  day  to  day,  and  walk 
With  modest  step  the  path  his  fathers  trodc—- 
He>  when  the  wing  of  Death  is  waved  above  hlm« 
Expires  amidst  the  circle  of  his  own. 
In  his  wife's  arms,  whom  he  had  loved  on  earth ; 
Amidst  the  children  whom  she  bore  to  him  ; 
By  all  around  beloved — by  all  lamented ; 
Andy  when  the  latest  breath  of  life  departs, 
Love*s  gentle  hand  is  near  to  close  hb  eye. 
But  I — O  madness  that  hath  blinded  me — 
I  lived  alone  through  life — alone  I  die  I 

Methought  I  bore  a  treasure,  when  the  storm 
On  China's  shores  our  quivering  vessel  caught. 
And  crack'd  its  haughty  masts  like  witber'd  reeds. 
And  dash*d  its  hull  against  the  rocks — a  treasure 
Which  high  above  the  waves  my  hand  upheld. 
I  let  the  tempest  sweep  my  stores  away» 
And  bore  my  Lusiad  smiling  to  the  land. 
Unhappy  strain,  first  ofivpriog  of  my  soul ; 
Unhappy  wreath,  that  bound  the  poet's  brow ! 
For  you  I  bade  defiance  to  my  fate — 
For  you  renounced  the  peaceful  joys  of  life — 
Through  you,  by  sad  experience,  I  have  leam'd 
There  is  no  real  bliss,^  except  to  dwell 
In  reconcilement  with  reality. 
And  live  unenvicd  and  unenvying ! 

{After  a  pause,)  I  freeze!  a  shudder  runt  through  aQ  my  bones. 

Camoens  dies.     Who,  at  this  latest  hour, 

Stands  by  him  to  refresh  or  to  console  ? 

The  past  is  night — the  future,  too,  is  night— 

The  spirit  broken— strength  and  faith  declining— 

The  wreaths  of  glory  withering  in  the  dust. 

What  has  my  lifb  been  ?     Madness  and  delusioB.  . 

And  now  the  vision  which  allured  me  on 

Fades  into  vapour ;  and  a  voice  proclaims 

The  fruit  of  dreaming  life  must  be  a  dream  I 

ySinks  hack  exhausted  m  th4  armchair. 
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SCBNE  IV. 
Camoens.     Peebz  Quevedo  (entering  hastily.) 

Perez,  'Twas  here,  the^  said — 'twas  here  that  I  shonid  find  him-* 
And  here  he  is.    'Tis  he  ludeed.     So  floated 
His  form  in  dreams  before  me— bolder  only— i 
His  eye  resplendent  with  a  brighter  fire» 
And  proudly  eminent  that  sunken  head. 
No  matter :  It  is  he.     If  age  have  bent  him. 
His  yisage  bears  the  stamp  of  his  high  strain. 
Angels  hare  kiss'd  that  mouth ! 
(Advancing  towartU  CamoMns.)  Don  Luis«  I  salute  thee. 

Cam.  Speak,  who  art  thou  ? 

Perez.  Queyedo's  son,  and  Perez  is  my  name. 

Cam.  Queyedo's  son ! 

Perez.  Tes,  gentle  sir,  I  am. 

My  father  sends  me  hither  to  conduct  you 
Where  friendship  offers  a  more  fitting  shelter. 
Come  I  too  soon  ? 

Cam.  Had  you  been  one  hour  later. 

You  had  come  too  late.     Ck>me  nearer.     Look  on  me. 
Death's  angel  stands  already  by  my  side. 
My  time  is  wellnigh  run.     But  you  shall  hear 
A  dying  man*s  last  counsel,  and  preserye  it 
Deep  in  your  youthful  breast. 

Perez.  ^  It  cannot  be ! 

Dying ! — Camoens  dying ! — say  not  so  I 

Com.  The  time  is  precious.     Listen  to  me,  boy. 
Thou  wouldst  deyote  thee  to  the  Muses*  seryice. 
Thy  father  said :— spoke  he  the  truth  ? 

Perez.  He  did. 

Cam,  Pause  ere  you  choose :  the  choice  is  one  for  life. 
You  are  young ;  your  soul,  a  stranger  yet  to  earth. 
Is  drawn  by  natural  longings  to  the  skies. 
And  because  poesy  is  dear  to  thee. 
It  springs,  as  doth  thy  soul  itself  from  heayen. 
But  loye  ensures  not  strength ;  intelligence 
Is  not  creation ;  search,  dbcoyery— 

Perez.     I  know  well  to  receiye  is  not  to  giye ! 

Cam.     Then  since  it  is  so,  search  into  thy  heart  I 
Whate*er  incites  thee — belt  yanity  ;— 
The  child's  propensity  to  imitation ; — 
The  feyer'd  action  of  too  youthful  blooj  ;— 
The  irritation  of  excited  neryes— 
Be  not  deceiyed.     The  player's  art,  the  speaker's 
May  be  acquired ;  but  nature  doth  accomplbh 
The  poet's  soul.     His  greatness  is  inborn. 
It  comes  from  heayen,  eyen  as  it  heayenward  tends. 
^  Perez.  ^  (After  a  short  pause.)     I  know  not  what  I  am ;  but  how  I  haye 
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The  silently  matured  and  shrinkiDg  flower. 
No  more  of  doubt :— No  room  for  choice.     I  read 
In  my  souTs  depth  these  words  of  fire  engraven  :^ 
"  Him  shalt  thou  follow  1 "    Every  pulse  re-echo'd> 
"  Him  shalt  thou  follow  I "     Blindily  I  obeyM. 
Then  tell  me,  am  I — am  I — not  a  poet  ? 

Cam,    By  Heaven,  thine  eye  doth  flash  as  if  thou  wert ! 
Perchance — Yet  were  it  true— O  yet  return^ 
Return  unto  the  path  which  thou  hast  quitted. 
Fate  means  thee  well.    Follow  thy  calling.     Trust 
To  him  who  speaks  from  sad  experience. 
Far  from  the  poet*s  path  dwells  happiness. 

Perez.     Let  me  deserve,  and  I  can  bear  to  want  it. 

Cam.     The  phantom  of  renown  perhaps  allures  thee ; 
Thou  would*st  adorn  thy  brow  with  laurels,  set 
Upon  thy  haughty  head  a  starry  crown ; 
But  garlands  wither,  stars  become  extinct : 
Will  fame  compensate  for  life  thrown  away  ? 
What  is*t  to  him  who  slumbers  in  the  grave> 
That  on  his  monument  is  graven,  not 
That  he  lived  happily,  but  that  he  lived  I 

Perez.     Fve  seen  the  laurel  bind  unworthy  brows, 
I've  seen  the  garland  of  desert  stript  leafless. 
Young  as  I  am.     It  is  not  glory  lures  me: 
My  thoughts,  my  longings,  are  for  higher  things. 

Cam:    Higher  than  riches,  happiness,  renown  ? 
What  seek'st  thou?  What  dost  covet  more  ? 

Perez.  Long  years 

I've  borne  the  feeling  in  my  breast  conceal'd ; 
To  thee,  th*  initiated,  I  may  confess 
The  high  and  lofty  wish  that  lives  within  me. 
Not  happiness— not  laurels ;  but  to  be 
An  instrument  to  elevate  the  world — 
The  dawn  that  heralds  the  victorious  sun ;— • 
In  eveiy  breast  that  radiant  fire  to  kindle. 
That  bums  so  starry  clear  within  mine  own ; 
Amidst  the  din  of  factions  to  impart 
Strength  to  the  cause  of  right,  to  truth  a  voice. 
This  surely  is  no  dream,  no  fantasy ; 
And  this  my  mission  is,  my  destiny. 

Cam.     O  youthful  hope  I  on  seraph  wings  upborne. 
How  little  reck*st  thou  of  the  course  of  the  world  I 
Thou  would'st  uplift  men*s  looks  to  heaven,  would'st  kindle 
Their  inspiration  ?    Who  can  kindle  ice. 
Or  pierce  with  harmonies  the  deaf-bom  ear? 

Perez.    Thou,  thou  hast  done  it.    O  believe  my  words ! 
For  never  did  I  feel  as  at  this  hour:^ 
Believe  me ;  God  himself  speaks  from  my  lips— . 
Thou  hast  inspired  them ;  thy  heroic  strain^ 
Even  as  its  magic  overmaster*d  me. 
Has  roused,  inflamed,  and  animated  thousands. 
In  thousand  hearts  the  thought  of  thee  lives  on ; 
And  though  thine  earthly  part  must  disappear. 
Thou  hast  lived ;— and  thou  wilt  live  for  after  ages ; 
For  the  trae  poet's  work  can  never  die. 

Cam.  (with  agUation.)   His  eye  is  flashing,  and  his  cheek  isflush'd. 
Prophetic  are  his  words.     I  feel  my  heart 
Heave  with  triumphant  consciousness  of  joy. 
Has  Heaven  directed  this  kind  youth  to  me  ? 

(After  apause^^eiapsipg  into  melancholy,  and  addressing  Perez.) 
Thy  glance  glides  onward  to  the  distant  future. 
But  look  upon  the  present.     Look  on  me — 
On  me,  the  poet  of  the  Lusiad^^ 
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The  prey  of  waiit,^he  sport  of  persecution, 
Expiring  in  an  hospitaL    Even  so —  ^ 
The  world  rewards  the  poet's  inspiration. 
Then  shun  my  path,  O  shun  the  poet's  meed  1 

Perez.     I  shun  it  I  No.     If  poverty  and  scorn 
Be  virtue's  meed»  then  suffering  is  an  honour ; 
The  crown  of  thorns  becomes  a  laurel  wreath  ; 
And  deaUi,  even  in  an  hospital,  is  glory. 
Let  me  be  like  Camoens ;  let  me  rouse 
My  nation  from  its  sleep — exalt  my  age. 
An  end  like  his  will  have  no  terrors  for  me. 
Had  I  but  lived— had  I  but  wrought  like  him! 

Cam.  (rousing  himself,)    By  the  grave's  breath  which  dims  mine  eye 
already; 
By  all  a  poet's  checker'd  joys  and  griefs ; 
By  all  the  holy  visions  that  have  haunted, 
Tiie  dreams  of  victory  that  heaved  his  breast, 
Thou  wilt  be  such.     So  wilt  thou  llve^so  labour. 
Not  selfishness,  not  vanity  impels  thee. 
But  God  himself  hath  call'd  thee  to  the  task. 
Thine  aim  is  towards  the  highest ;  and  I  feel 
Thou  wilt  attain  it^  for  thy  heart  is  pure ! 
Perez,     Attain  it,  say'st  thou  ?    I  too  long— Eternal  heaven ! 

0  speak  the  truth  I     Say— shall  I  be  a  poet  ? 
Cam,     Thou  art  one. 

Trust  thyself.     Think  of  this  hour 
When  destiny  deals  hardly  with  thy  life. 
And  poverty  stands  lowering  in  thy  way. 
Think  that  the  words  thy  lips  liavo  breathed  dispersed 
The  clouds  before  Camoens*  eve ;  that  dying, 
And  by  the  gloomy  night  of  doubt  surrounded. 
He  felt  his  spirit  by  thy  spirit  roused. 
And  in  thy  youthful  fire  revived  his  own. 
Think  of  this  hour ;  think  of  the  trembling  hand 
That  consecrated  thee  to  poesy, 
And  keep  thy  course.     Life  calls  thee  to  the  struggle. 
Move  on  to  thy  meridian,  rising  sun. 
For  that  of  Camoens  drops  into  the  grave. 

Perez.    Thou  canst  not  perish ;  for  thy  lay  survives  thee. 
And  immortality  invests  thy  name. 

Cam.     It  doth :  I  feel  its  consecrating  power. 

1  was  a  poet,  and  I  was  so  wholly. 

Why  do  I  chide  my  sufferings  ?     They  were  blessings : 

God  did  implant  them  in  my  breast  to  teach  me 

The  poet's  heart  must  bleed  before  it  ripens. 

My  auguries  have  been  verified :  my  life 

Has  not  like  chaff  been  scatter'd  to  the  wind ; 

Nor  dies  it  with  this  span  of  time,— consoled, 

I  can  approach  the  eternal  throne,  and  feci 

The  crop  is  rising  which  my  strains  have  sown. 

My  dreams  are  crown'd  with  immortality. 
Perez.  What  means  that  look — what  means  that  fiasbtng  eye  ? 
Cam,  Leave  me  alone.     My  spirit  plumes  her  wings 

And  leaves  behind  eart)i*s  dark  and  cloudy  sea. 

She  be/irs  me  upwards, 

[He  raises  himself  up,  supported  by  Perez.  While  he 
speaks,  a  cloud  descends  upon  the  stage,  amidst 
distant  music.  It  separates,  and  displays  a  femcde 
figure,  hearing  in  one  hand  a  laurel  ujreath,  in  the 
other,  the  colours  qf  Portugal,  which  she  waves 
above  Camoens. 

——Sphere-like  music  sounds, 
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And  loft  spiritaal  air  comet  breathing  by  me ; 
Light  shines  about  me — flight  ineffable ; 
Heaven  opens*  and  angelic  hosts  descend ; 
My  eye  beholds  my  long^lost  Catharine^s  face — 
She  comes  to  wreath  the  garland  round  my  brow— i 
She  waves  the  flag  of  Portugal  above  me. 
Triumph  my  country*  thine  avenger  wakes ; 
Thoult  burst  again  the  Spaniard's  yoke*  and  bend 
In  loyal  homage  to  thy  rightful  kings. 
Long  has  the  night  been*  but  one  hour  of  waking 
Shall  come ;  and  in  thy  strength  thou  shalt  arise* 
Strong  in  endurance*  strong  in  unity-— 
Bright  in  the  sunshine  of  prosperity. 

I  The  vision  disappears  behind  the  chsing  doudsJ^ 
Ah !  movest  thou  to  thy  home*  sweet  form  ?    O  take  me-* 
Take  me  with  thee !    I  hear  the  songs  of  bliss ; 
The  fetters  fall  off  from  me — light — more  light. 

[He  sinks  back  lifeless  on  the  couch ;  his  countenance, 
which  is  turned  towards  Peeez*  placid  and  tranquil. 


VAHITIES  m  YEHSB. 

By  B.  Simmons. 
I. 

A  VIGIL. 

Btbon  ! — Rousseau !— and  thoa  the  jroungest  tad 
Yet  oldest  in  affliction — Shelley !  ye 
Whose  bread  was  bitterness*  I  here  command 
Your  presence  Misery's  immortal  Three ! 
For  if  henceforth  the  torn  heart's  agony— 
The  never-resting  vulture's  torture  fell— . 
If  trust  betray'd^youth  blighted^life  lost,  be 
O'er  the  grim  portek  of  the  past  a  spell* 
Come  from  your  heaven— ay— or  from  the  bigot's  hell  I 

Were  ye  not  bom  with  love  for  ever  nishiag 
And  leaping  through  your  being's  deepest  blood  ? 
Sought  ye  not  vain  as  ceaselessly  the  gushing 
Of  human  sympathy's  forbidden  flood  ? 
Across  the  music  of  your  softest  mood 
Did  not  the  world  its  grating  discord  send  ? 
Then  may  I  claim  with  ye  sad  brotherhood-— 
Unloved*  I  love — faithful*  I  find  no  friend — 
And  life  with  me*  as  ye*  wanes  lonely  to  its  end. 

Then  come  and  watch  with  me— for*  like  ye*  I 
Drunken  with  sadness  hare  raved  forth  in  song— 
And  if  not*  haply*  so  transcendent]  v 
That  my  voice  peals  Uie  universe  alottg 
Yet  can  I  speak  your  language*  lonely  throng  f 
And  see — like  yours — my  cheek  is  wan  atid  wet— 
And  my  heart*  too,  is  broken  with  its  wrongs 
Then  come  with  your  sad  smiles*  and  savj.  there  yet 
Exists  a  shadowy  Ui)^d  for  those  who  woi^d  (orget. 
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II. 

TO  A  BEAUTIFUL  GIBL^ 

On  her  exhibiting  a  copy  she  had  taken  of  a  head  from  RaphaeTs  great  picture 
— -The  Tbansfigubation — and  asking,  ^*  Was  not  that  painter  inspired?" 

Inspired  ! — could  be»  the  Stoic  cold. 

The  sceptred  scoffer  at  whose  word, 
(To  falsify  the  doom  foretold 

By  sinud  earth*8  offended  Lord,) 
*Mia  shuddering  nature's  threats,  in  vain. 
The  Temple  stones  were  rear*d  again  ;  * 
Could  he,  fair  girl,  this  instant  see 
That  draft  of  glory  sketch'd  by  thee 
From  Sanzio*s  awful  picture,  where 

He  flash*d  the  Saviour  on  our  sight. 
So  all  diTinely  grand,  we  dare 
Not  trust  sensation  to  declare 

If  God  or  painter  be  more  bright — 

Could  Julian— deep  his  master-mind 
By  taste  and  genius  was  refined — 
Behold  thee,  as  thou  standest  now. 

Holding  thy  wondrous  effort  up  ; 
With  hands  upraised  and  lifted  brow. 

As  Heb^  holds  to  Jove  the  cup. 
Thy  soul  80  fill*d  with  that  bright  Art, 
It  seems  prepared  thy  frame  to  part. 
And  struggling  with  the  soft  embrace 
Of  thy  light  figure's  wavy  grace, — 
Thy  dark  eyes  fiashing,  and  thy  hair 
Lending  its  shadows  to  the  air. 

That  else  were  all  too  lustrous,  while 
Thy  rosy  lips,  half  open,  wear 

Pride  mix'd  with  Love's  triumphant  smile  :-— 

If  thus,  O  bright  One  I  thou  could'st  beam 

Upon  that  veriest  sceptic's  gaze. 
His  unbelief,  like  sudden  dream. 

Would  melt  to  worship  and  amaze  ; 
And  he  would  own  the  Fiuth  whose  power 
Fills  and  enfolds  thee  in  this  hour 
With  such  soft  radiance,  as  in  June 
Lights  up  the  young  delicious  moon — 
And  he  whose  glorious  hand  it  fired. 
The  immortal  Painter,  were — inspired. 

III. 

BALLAD.t 

If  ever  my  wild  spirit  boms  As  summer  breezes  light. 

Ungovernably  bright,  Laughs  at  the  hollow  herd  it  scorns. 

And  every  human  trammel  spurns  And  revels  in  its  mights 

•  The  Emperor  JoUan^called  by  Christian  writers  the  ApoBUte— to  disprore  the 
prediction  in  the  Gospel,  he  ordered  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem  to  be  rebuilt,  but,  from 
some  natural  or  miraculous  cause,  the  design  was  defeated. 

t  Suggested  while  swimming  in  Bantry  Bay,  Ireland. 
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•It  is  when  casting  off  in  mirth 

The  gannents  of  man*s  shame — 
Standing  a  moment  on  the  earth 

As  debtless  and  the  same 
As  when  I  owed  her  at  my  birth. 

Not  even  that  sound,  my  name— 

I  spring  forth  from  her  rocky  side 

Into  the  moaning  sea ; 
That  crash  and  clash  of  waters  wide 

Is  music  unto  me  1 
How  the  bold  billows  that  I  ride 

Career  it  gallantly  I 
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And  how  my  buoyant  senses  bound 

To  feel  themselves  abroad 
Upon  the  waves  that  roll  around 

The  mountain  thrones  of  God, 
'Mid  surges  that  in  thunder  sound 

Beneath  his  tempest  rod  1 

O  could  I  stem  the  world's  dark  wave 

As  fearlessly  and  freo 
As  thus  my  wateiy  ifay  I  cleave  1 

But  it  may  never  bel- 
Then  give  me  back  the  billows  brave ! 

Then:  wings  of  foam  for  me  I 


IV. 


TO  A  LOVEE  OF  FLOWERS. 


1. 

Still,  gentle  Lady,  cherish  flowers — 

True  fairy  friends  are  they, 
On  whom  of  all  thy  cloudless  hours 

Not  one  is  thrown  away. 
By  them,  unlike  man's  ruder  race, 

No  care  conferr'd  is  spnm'd. 
But  all  thy  fond  and  fostering  grace 

A  thousand-fold  retum*d. 


The  Rose  repays  thee  all  thy  smiles—- 

The  stainless  lily  rears 
Dew  in  the  chalice  of  its  wiles 

As  sparkling  as  thy  tears. 
The  glances  of  thy  gladdening  eyes 

Not  thanklessly  are  pour'd ; 
In  the  blue  Violet's  tender  dyes 

Behold  them  all  restored. 


Yon  bright  Carnation— 'Cnce  thy  cheek 

Bent  o'er  it  in  the  bud ; 
And  back  it  gives  thy  blushes  meek 

In  one  rejoicing  flood ! 
That  Balm  has  treasured  all  thy  dgh. 

That  Snowdrop  touch'd  thy  brow. 
Thus,  not  a  charm  of  thine  shall  die 

Thy  painted  people  vow.* 


IMPROMPTU, 
ON  BEING  REPROACHED  WITH  INDIFFERENCE  TO  ROSSINl's  MUSIC. 


I. 

Sing  me  thy  simple  ballad  songs—. 

That  rich  Italian  lay 
To  halls  of  revelry  belongs 

Where  gladness  meets  the  gay. 
Bat  in  thb  pleasant  moonlight  hour. 

While  lean  the  roses  in 
Throngh  the  green  lattice  of  thy 

bower, 
Bravnraa  were  a  sin  1 


Another  time  that  overture — 

But  now  "  the  Banks  of  Ayr  " 
Best  harmonizes  with  the  pure 

Pale  jasmine  in  thy  liair. 
Yes,  in  this  quiet  cottage-room, 

*Mid  books  and  sculpture's  sheen, 
Fiird  with  the  mignionette's  perfume, 

Bravuras  were  a  sin. 


*  "  Qaeen  Lilies  and  ye  painted  populace 

That  live  in  fields  and  lead  ambrosial  lives." 

YOUMG. 
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The  Metropolitan  Stage, 


[Aug. 


THB  METROPOLITAN  STAGE.* 


Men  ma  J  make  professions,  but  there 
are  unquestionably  professions  which 
make  men.  Painters  are  uniformly  a 
fantastic  race,  jealous,  capricious,  and 
anxious,  alike  in  and  out  of  their  painting 
rooms.  Musicians,  too,  are  a  fantastic 
race,  always  brooding  over  imaginary 
neglects,  irritated  by  imaginary  inju- 
ries, and  desperately  determining  once 
a  week  never  to  write  a  stave,  or  draw 
a  bow,  and  thus  punish  the  world  for 
its  injustice  to  the  first  of  geniuses, 
in  his  own  estimate.  But  the  theatri- 
cal people,  in  all  their  grades,  are  the 
most  fantastic  of  all.  Of  course  there 
are  exceptions  among  these  classes*- 
painters  who  never  wish  the  Royal 
Academy  at  the  bottom  of  the  Thames 
— fiddlers  who  are  content  with  their 
wages — and  actors  who  think  them* 
selves  lucky  in  getting  any  engage- 
ment whatever.  But  the  most  fan* 
tastical  of  the  whole  race,  and  of  all 
mankind,  are  the  lessees  and  mana- 
gers, or  by  whatever  other  names,  out 
of  Bedlam,  may  be  called  those  ultra- 
adventurous  persons  who  hire  theatres 
from  that  scarcely  less  unlucky  species 
of  mankind  who  have  theatres  to  let. 
It  is  an  established  maxim,  that  there 
never  was  a  theatre,  however  ruinous, 
which  could  not  find  some  one  mad 
enough  to  take  it.  Though  it  had 
made  the  last  ten  managers  bankrupt, 
though  as  many  hundred  creditors  were 
filling  the  world  with  outcries  at  their 
ruin ;  and  though  a  Chancery  suit— ■ 
that  last  human  accumiilation  of  cala- 
mity— were  in  the  fifth  year  of  its  pro- 
gress, with  no  hope  of  a  decision  for 
fifty  yeara  to  oome  ;  still,  no  sooner  is 
the  theatre  announced  to  be  in  want 
of  a  lessee,  than  he  is  found ;  the  man 
who  has 

"Eaten  of  the  insane  hetb 
That  takes  the  reason  prisoner," 

comes  forward,  offbrs  ten  or  twenty 
thousand  pounds  a-year  for  an  esta- 
blishment which  has  never  repaid  half 
the  money ;  pronounces  that  dl  the  past 
failures  were  the  fruits  of  blundering 
on  the  part  of  '*  the  fools,  his  prede- 


cessors;** that  his  own  mode  of  settling 
affairs  is  the  sure  way  to  renown :  ex« 
pends  his  capital  in  the  first  three 
months,  his  credit  in  the  next  three, 
the  patience  of  the  public  in  the  next ; 
and  having  thus  handsomely  quarter- 
ed the  year,  reserving  the  final  por- 
tion for  quarrels  with  the  actors,  suits 
with  the  creditors,  and  attempts  to 
get  a  new  term  from  the  proprietors 
by  new  **  promises  to  pay,*'  he  makes 
his  exit  into  the  Queen's  Bench.  There 
he  is  not  long  solitary ;  he  has  left  his 
place  to  be  occupied  by  a  successor 
within  the  next  fortnight,  equally  san- 
guine, equally  mad,  equally  luckless, 
who  rejoins  mm  among  her  Majesty's 
detenus  duly  at  the  end  of  the  season. 
Thus  the  wheel  goes  round. 

But  there  is  an  end  of  every  thing 
in  time.  The  two  great  theatres  are 
now  likely  to  be  without  even  a  lessee. 
Mr  Bunn,  at  least,  seems  to  think  so. 
And  he  is  authority  of  no  slight  ex- 
perience ;  for  he  has  been  a  manager 
for  years  in  both  the  islands,  has  al- 
ternately governed  each  of  the  thea- 
tres, we  believe;  has  at  last  ruled 
both  together,  and  after  the  *'  repeal 
of  the  union,*'  has  left  both  to  what 
he  pronounces  their  inevitable  ruin ; 
having  had  his  own  to  occupy  his  at- 
tention. The  prophecy  seems  toler- 
ably near  its  completion ;  for  Drury 
Lane  is  shut  up — has  ceased  to  be  a 
theatre  for  the  "  Legitimate  Drama,** 
or  any  other,  and  is,  at  present,  in  the 
hands  of  a  French  quadrille  player,  or 
some  such  personage,  and  opens  night- 
ly  as  a  concert  room.  Covent  Garden 
has  been,  for  the  last  year,  in  the 
hands  of  Madame  Vestris,  whose  fare- 
well speech  to  the  audience  decdared 
the  season  to  have  been  a  ^*  losing 
one,*'  though  she  '<  hoped  to  have  the 
public  patronage**  for  another  year's 
experiment  $  which  will  probably  set- 
tle all  questions  with  the  surviving 
theatre.  Mr  Bunn  has  the  further 
advantage  of  being  a  shrewd,  lively, 
and  poignant  historian  of  his  own  dis- 
asters, and  the  absurdities  of  all  others. 
He  writes  now  and  then  like  an  ang^ 


*  '*  The  Stage,  both  Before  and  Behind  the  Curtain.  From  Observations  taken  upon 
the  spot,  by  Alfred  Bunn,  late  lessee  of  the  Theatres-Royal  Drury  Lane  and  Covent 
Garden."     3  vols. 
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man,  and  few  men  have  bad  better 
reason  for  being  angry.  H6  is  some- 
times compelled  to  plunge  into  black- 
letter  and  talk  of  patents  and  parcb- 
mentSy  like  a  lawyer  ;  a  style  whicb 
would  bave  made  Democritus  bimself 
melancholy.  But  wben  he  can  get 
rid  of  these  intolerable  topics*  a^nd  talk 
of  men,  women*  and  actors*  (a  third 
class  of  existence,  curiously  distinct 
from  both  the  former,)  he  is  alert* 
anecdotical*  and  Tery  entertsdning. 

But  these  are  odd  times.  An  ad- 
vertisement at  the  beginning  of  the 
▼olnmes  announces  that  the  publisher 
differs  with  the  author.  The  pointy 
is  the  merits  of  the  Garrick  club* 
which  Mr  Bunn  pronounces  to  be  a 
sort  of  **  ear  of  Dionysius**'  or,  to 
speak  more  profanely,  a  <'  gossip- 
shop"  for  the  malecontents  of  the  thea- 
tres* and  the  subscribers  who  are  fools 
enough  to  listen  to  them.  His  pub- 
lisher is  startled  at  thb  plainness  of 
speech*  and  enters  a  caveat  against 
the  consequences.  He  states  himself 
^  member  of  the  club  aggrieved,  hum- 
bly thinks  that  Mr  Bunn*8  authorship 
is  no  authority.  But  we  would  *'  take 
the  ghost's  word  for  a  thousand 
pounds."  The  Garrick  club  is  •*  a 
gossip-shop/'  and  that  is  the  honest 
truth*  and  not*  some'  think*  the  worse 
of  it  for  that  reason  ;  for  what  else  is 
any  club*  or  can  any  club  be  ?  except 
they  are  of  that  very  sublime  order 
which  prescribes  cold  coffee*  sullen 
looks*  and  profound  silence*  as  the 
essentials  of  society.  There  are  clubs 
in  London  where  a  gravity  is  obser- 
ved* worthy  of  a  churchyard.  It  must 
be  admitted*  on  the  other  hand*  that 
their  stupidity  is  no  necessary  part 
of  the  foundation ;  and  that  if  every 
one  of  them  were  modelled  on  the  idea 
that  men  are  actually  human  beings* 
that  tongues  were  intended  for  speech* 
and  that  a  slight  inclination  to  mutual 
civilities  is  not  a  deadly  breach  of 
bienseance,  they  would  not  be  an  atom 
the  less  agreeable.  And  this  ab« 
turd  moroseness  is  not  linuted  to 
the  frown  which  the  regular  club- 
man puts  on  at  the  sight  of  some 
unlucky  country  gentleman  or  wan- 
derer  from  the  universities  making  his 
melancholy  tour  of  the  magnificent 
saloons*  and  desiring  to  have  some- 
thing else  to  talk  to  than  the  list- 
ituffod  stool*  or  the  softest  pillowed 
sofa.  All  fare  nearly  alike.  We  re- 
member it  to  have  been  the  complaint 
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of  Hope*  the  author  of  Anastasius — a 
man  of  fortune  and  fame— that*  except 
when  he  happened  to  meet  a  personal 
friend*  he  had  no  more  chance  of  con- 
versation in  one  of  the  principal  clubs 
(an  expressly  literary  one  which  he 
named)  than  in  a  chamel.  So*  on  the 
whole*  we  wish  that,  whatever  may  be 
the  gossip  of  the  Garrick*  the  custom 
would  extend,  and  that  the  clubs  of 
London  would  make  it  penal  hence- 
forth for  any  member  to  keep  silence 
on  any  subject  on  which  he  had  any 
thing  to  say.  We  recommend  the 
Garrick*  in  this  essential  point*  as  a 
*'  normal  school"  for  all  clubs  metro- 
politan. 

To  come  to  Mr  Bunn*8  share  of 
present  celebrity.  He  has  dashed  into 
the  whole  subject  of  stages,  actors, 
and  managementfWith  all  the  fearless- 
ness of  one  who  has  abundance  of 
facts  at  his  disposal,  with  a  good  deal 
of  pungency  touching  men  and  things 
which  happen  to  have  stung  him  at 
any  time,  and  with  more  acuteness 
and  pleasantry  than  we  expected  to 
have  found  in  a  *'  book  of  wrongs." 
He  walks  through  the  world  with  a 
whip  in  his  literary  hand ;  sometimes* 
like  a  French  postillion,  cracking  it  for 
the  mere  enjoyment  of  the  sound  ;  at 
other  times  sporting  it  over  the  necks 
of  the  passers-by*  as  if  to  show  how 
dexterously  he  might  apply  it  upon  due 
occasion  ;  but*  at  others*  laying  it  on 
with  a  keenness  which  will  make  the 
sufferers  remember  him  with  much 
more  sensibilitv  than  tenderness.  He 
hates  Macready*  and  hunts  down  his 
victim  with  a  sort  of  exulting  ven- 
geance ;  others  he  involves*  more  or 
less*  in  his  vengeance;  and*  as  the 
result*  supplies  the  Worid  with  the 
most  unanswerable  evidence  that  there 
is  a  little  world  within  the  walls  of 
theatres*  as  busy  and  as  bitter^  as  per- 
plexing and  as  puzzled,  as  if  it  were 
managed  by  her  Majesty's  ministers* 
and  consisted  of  mimics  playing  alter- 
nately at  Windsor  and  Whitehall,  in- 
stead of  mimics  rambling  IVom  Drnry 
Lane  to  Co  vent  Garden,  and  from 
Covent  Garden  to  Drury  Lane. 

We  bave  certainly  no  wish  to  talk 
politics  in  talking  of  theatres;  and 
yet  they  come  across  us  even  in  the 
midst  of  painted  curtains*  caged  lions* 
and  those  not  less  hazardous  and 
unruly  appendages  to  the  stage,  called 
actors  ana  actresses.  For  the  last  fifty 
years*  Whiggism  has  bad  ''  a  finger 
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in  every  pie,"  and  has,  of  course, 
spoiled  every  one.  The  burning 
down  of  Drury  Lane  theatre,  now 
upwards  of  thirty  years  ago,  offered  a 
new  opportunity  for  the  Whigs  to 
show  their  capacity  for  blundering. 
Poor  Sheridan,  who  bated  the  Whigs 
in  his  soul,  who  alwavs  laughed  at 
them,  and  who,  knowing  them  tho- 
roughly, shut  the  gates  of  power  on 
them  at  the  first  instant  wnen  they 
had  a  chance  of  doing  the  country 
any  ministerial  mischief,  was  yet,  un- 
luckily for  himself,  nominally  a  Whig ; 
and  when  he  was  ruined  by  the  fire, 
the  Whigs  took  upon  them^lves  the 
duty  of  making  the  ruin  irreparable, 
by  assuming  the  management  of  his 
theatre.  Accordingly,  in  1 81 2,  it  was 
put  into  the  hands  of  a  Whig  com- 
mittee, consisting  of  Lord  Holland 
and  a  coterie  of  others,  equally  pro- 
found and  popular,  equally  distin- 
guished for  literature,  and  equally 
capable  of  managing  their  own  con- 
cerns. But  among  them  was  one 
man  whose  name  threw  a  light  on 
their  darkness,  and  relieved  the  com« 
mittee  at  least  of  ridicule.  Lord 
Byron  condescended  to  take  this 
trouble  ;  and  his  sagacity  saw  that 
Whiggism  had  no  sooner  begun  than 
it  had  finished  all  hope  of  succeeding. 
In  a  letter  to  his  friend  Moore,  he 
thus  describes  their  stage  achieve* 
ments  :— 

"  I  wished,  and  wish  you  were  in  the 
committee,  with  all  my  heart.  It  seems 
80  hopeless  a  business,  that  the  company 
of  a  friend  would  be  quite  consoling.  My 
new  function  consists  In  listening  to  the 
despair  of  Cavendish  Bradshaw,  the  hopes 
of  Kinnaird,  the  wishes  of  Lord  Essex, 
the  complaints  of  Whitbread,  and  the  cal- 
culations of  Peter  Moore,  all  of  which  and 
whom  seem  totally  at  variance.  C.  Brad- 
shaw wants  to  light  the  theatre  with  gas, 
which  may  (if  the  vulgar  be  believed) 
poison  half  the  audience,  and  all  the 
dramatis  persons.  Essex  has  endeavoured 
to  persuade  Kean  not  to  get  drunk ;  the 
consequence  of  which  is,  that  he  Has  never 
been  sober  since.  Kinnaird,  with  equal 
success,  would  have  convinced  Raymond 
that  he,  the  said  Raymond,  had  too  much 
salary.     Whitbread  wants  us  to  assess  the 

Pit  another  sixpence — a  d d  insidious 

proposition — which  will  end  in  an  O.  P. 
combustion.  To  crown  all,  Robins  the 
auctioneer  has  the  impudence  to  be  dis- 
pleased because  he  has  no  dividend.  The 
man  is  a  proprietor  of  shares,  and  a 
loug-lunged  orator  at  the  meetings." 


All  this  represents  a  happy  condi- 
tion of  things ;  and  yet  all  this  went 
on  while  the  theatre  was  actually  in 
the  progress  of  its  most  fortunate 
period.  Kean  had  created  a  theatrical 
mania;  and  John  Bull  had  poured 
all  his  superfluous  shillings  into  the 
theatrical',  purse — sixty-eight  nights 
of  one  season  (1814)  having  pro- 
duced the  extraordinary  average  of 
L.484  a  night,  or  L.32,942  in  alL 
Yet  such  was  the  Whig  finance,  that 
the  theatre  closed  with  an  actual  loss 
of  L.20,000 !  And  such  were  the 
vexations  attendant  on  it,  that  Whit« 
bread's  melancholy  suicide  was  attri- 
buted to  his  disappointment  at  the  re« 
suit  of  his  superintendence.  If  this 
was  the  case^-which  we  have  never 
heard  doubted—the  management  was  a 
national  evil.  Whitbread  was,  by  far, 
the  best  of  the  Whigs.  He  was,  we 
even  believe,  as  honest  as  it  is  possible 
for  a  Whig  to  be ; — that  is,  as  honest 
as  it  is  possible  to  be,  in  connexion 
with  the  party  whose  motto  is  falser* 
hood — whose  principle  of  popularity 
is  always  to  pamper  the  fbllles  of  the 
populace — and  whose  system  of  power 
has  always  been  to  get  place  by  every 
artifice  of  the  individual,  and  retain  it 
by  every  hazard  of  the  country.  It  is 
remarkable,  and  instructive  at  the  same 
time,  that  Whitbread,  though  the  bro- 
ther-in-law of  Lord  Grey — a  noble 
lord  by  no  means  conspicuous  for  too 
much  self-denial  where  family  patron- 
age is  concerned— never  had  any  share 
in  Whig  o£Bce.  His  wealth  was  not 
the  reason ;  for  richer  men  took  their 
pav  with  suflicient  regularity.  His 
indolence  was  as  little  the  reason ;  for 
no  man  was  fonder  of  labour.  His  want 
of  parliamentary  efiPect  could  not  be 
assigned ;  for  he  was,  beyond  all  com- 
parison, the  best  speaker  of  bis  party, 
after  the  death  of  Fox.  His  want  of 
hereditary  rank  will  not  solve  the 
question ;  for  the  man  to  whom  Lord 
urey's  sister  was  gladly  given  in  mar- 
riage, could  not  be  frowned  down 
even  by  the  grim  aristocracy  of  Lord 
Grey-lhimself  a  very  new  man.  No 
allowable  reason  is  thus  to  be  found, 
but  that  he  was  too  straightforward 
to  be  entrusted  with  the  manceuvres  of 
the  tribe.  On  the  6th  of  July  1815, 
he  was  found  dead  in  his  chamber, 
frightfully  mutilated,  and  with  the 
razor  in  his  hand.  The  act  was  uni- 
versally ascribed  to  a  temporary  in- 
sanity brought  on  by  the  inexplicable 
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and  inextricable  embarrassments  of 
Drury  Lane. 

The  life  of  theatres  gives  occasions 
of  character  which  are  sometimes 
amusing.  Shield  the  author  of  seyeral 
plays  a  few  years  ago,  one  day  being 
present  at  a  rehearsal,  where  Young 
was  playing  the  hero,  intending  to  give 
peculiar  effect  to  a  <*  situation/*  cried 
out>  as  Mr  Bunn  says,  **  with  genuine 
Hibernian  accent  and  emphasis,  <  Here^ 
Mr  Young,  you  must  draw  your  sword, 
and  find  you  have  not  got  one*'** 

Why  is  it  that,  among  the  crowd  of 
theatrical  biographies,  no  busy  pen 
has  ever  biograpnised  the  late  mana- 
ger, Elliston  ?  He  comes  into  these 
memoirs,  chiefly  as  having  given  the 
stage  management,  in  1823,  to  the 
writer.  We  wish,  for  the  sske  of  all 
oddity  and  pleasantly,  that  the  protege 
would  give  us  a  memoir  of  the  patron* 
Ho  has  the  additional  charm  to  Mr 
Bunn  of  having  held  Macreadv  very 
cheap  on  all  occasions.  To  take  one 
instance,  as  amusing  as  character- 
istic:^ 

*<  Elliston  had  the  proper  worship  for 
tme  geniufl,  bnt  the  proper  contempt  for 
pteudo  genlui ;  and  he  never  gave  a  better 
proof  of  his  discernment  than  one  even- 
Sog^  whea,  on  entering  the  green-room,  he 
was  accosted  in  the  most  supercilious  maa* 
ner  by  a  performer,  (Macready,)  dressed 
for  the  character  of  Bob  Hoy,  (a  part 
which  the  hittrio  deemed  derogatory  to  his 
reputation,  though  it  was  the  making  of 
it,)  with,  '  Pray,  Mr  Elliston,  when  do  we 
act  Shakspeare  ?  *  and  he  pithily  replied  to 
this  very  magnificent  three-tailed  bashaw, 

•  When  you  can/*** 

Rean,  too,  had  his  st^le  of  treading 
on  the  toes  of  the  actor  m  question — to 
the  full  as  expressive  as  Eiliston*8. 

*'  I  was  extremely  amused  with  a  brief 
specimen  of  Shakspearian  language  ad- 
dressed to  me  by  both  these  gentlemAnt 
after  the  curtain  fell,  on  their  first  appear- 
ance together  in  the  tragedy  of  Othdlo, 
Kean  had  a  thorough  contempt  for  Mac- 
ready's  acting ;  and  the  latter,  afibctiog  to 
be  indignant  at  the  mode  in  which  Mr 
Kean  had  conducted  himself;  (in  always 
keeping  a  step  or  two  behind  him,  whereby 
the  spectator  had  a  full  view  of  the  one 
performer's  countenance,  and  only  a  side 
view  of  the  other,)  bounced  into  my  room, 
and  at  first  vowed  he  would  play  with  him 
no  more.    He  finally  wound  up  by  saying, 

*  And,  pray,  what  is  the — next  p-lay  you 
ex-pect  me  to  appear  in  with  that  low—, 
man.'    I  repUed  that  I  would  send  Urn 


word.  I  went  up  into  Kean*s  dressing- 
room,  where  I  found  him  scraping  the 
colour  off  his  face,  and  sustaining  the  ope- 
ration by  copious  drsughts  of  cold  brandy 
and  water.  On  my  asking  him  what  play 
he  would  next  appear  in  with  Macready, 

he  ejaculated,  *  How  the  should  I 

know  what  the  fellow  plays  in !  * " 

To  return  to  Elliston.  His  extra- 
ordinary ease  of  manner  seldom  suffer, 
ed  him  to  have  the  slightest  consider- 
ation of  times  or  persons.  On  the 
proposal  of  erecting  a  monument  to 
Shakspeare  at  Stratford-upon-Avon« 
the  King,  George  IV.,  took  a  strong 
interest  in  the  matter;  and  as  he 
wished  that  the  patentees  of  the  thea- 
tre should  be  consulted,  he,  on  one 
occasion,  directed  Sir  Charles  Long, 
Sir  George  Beaumont,  and  Sir  Francis 
Freeling,  to  see  Elliston.  As  soon 
as  those  distinguished  individuals,  who 
had  come  direct  from,  and  were  going 
direct  back  to  the  palace,  had  stated 
their  object,  Elliston  repUed,  "  Very 
well,  gentlemen,  leave  the  papers  with 
me,  and  /  will  talk  over  the  business 
with  his  Majesty,*' 

Another  anecdote  exhibits  a  sort  of 
impudent  ingenuity,  which  we'suppose 
to  be  a  talent  much  in  requisition,  at 
least  amongst  managers  in  the  country. 

In  the  Worcester  theatre,  Elliston 
had  advertised  for  his  benefit  an  ex- 
traordinary display  of  fireworks,  such 
as  Worcester  had  never  seen;  and 
which  was  to  be  the  more  extraordiu'* 
ary,  as  its  only  model  was  in  his  own 
imagination.  Whether  he  was  serious 
or  not,  whether  he  found  the  resources 
of  Worcester  unequal  to  such  an  ef- 
fort, or  whether  he  repented  of  his 
promise,  the  biographer  has  not  ven- 
tured to  decide.  This,  in  other  hands, 
might  have  produced  an  explosion  of 
a  very  different  character,  for  it  is 
certain  that  no  fireworks  appeared  on 
that  stage ;  but  EDiston  had  his  expe- 
dient tft  petto.  He  had  persuaded  the 
landlord  of  the  theatre,*  a  man  much 
respected'in  the  town,  to  put  his  veto 
on  the  exhibition,  as  calculated  to  vi- 
tiate his  insurance,  and  endanger  the 
lives  of  the  audience.  The  good  easy 
man  falling  into  the  trap,  went  to  the 
theatre  with  a  party  chiefly  to  hear 
the  manager's  explanation,  when,  to 
his  horror  and  astonishment,  Elliston 
threw  the  entire  onus  on  his  shoulders, 
and  called  upon  him  by  name  to  verify 
his  assertion  from  the  box  he  was  sit- 
ting in,  at  the  same  time  lauding  him 
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highly  for  his  promptitade  and  pre- 
caution. He  wound  up  bis  address  in 
a  tone  of  peculiar  conciliation  and 
bombast)  which  no  other  mortal  could 
80  well  adopt>  with,  "  But— (as  if  at 
least  he  was  going  to  give  then^  all 
their  money  back  again) — Ladies  and 
Gentlemen,  I  am  happy  to  say,  I  have 
given  directions  to  make  up  for  any 
disappointment  you  may  have  expe- 
rienced— •  Band  * — (looking  down  and 
pointing  his  finger,  with  an  assumption 
of  great  authority,  to  three  wretched 
fiddlers  in  the  orchestra^) — 'Band,play 
up  God  save  the  King — directly  I* 
The  old  tabbiea  thanked  him  for  his 
attention  to  the  state  of  their  nerves, 
while  the  younger  branches  of  their 
families  were  disposed  to  believe  and 
acquiesce  in  the  propriety  of  every 
word  he  had  uttered.  The  ignorant 
applauded  him  for  the  specious  man- 
ner in  which  he  had  accounted  for  the 
omission  of  the  particular  amusement 
they  had  come  to  sec,  and  the  knowing 
ones  roared  outright  at  his  ineffable 
impudence.  The  result  was  not  merely 
exculpation,  but  enthusiastic  approba- 
tion. There  has  been  nothing  like 
this  since  the  days  of  Orpheus.  But 
a  hundred  similar  absurdities  might  be 
told  of  this  very  eccentric,  yet  clever 
personage.  It  probably  has  no  right 
to  derogate  from  his  character  for 
cleverness  that  \ie  was  finally  ruined, 
without  redress,  after  haviog  gone 
through  about  twenty  years  of  ruin 
with  redress.  The  latter  shows  his 
ingenuity,  as  the  former  shows  his  fate. 
Every  man  who  manages  theatres 
must  be  ruined:  the  question  of  roon 
or  late,  is  merely  a  matter  of  personal 
dexterity.  Sheridan  took  forty  years 
(about  as  many  years  as  Mark  An- 
tony) to  ruin.  They  were  both  clever 
fellows.  EUiston  took  about  twenty 
years.  He  was  abeut  half  as  clever  as 
Sheridan.  A  manager  was  lately 
ruiucd  in  a  month  I  His  capacity  wasj 
of  course,  not  above  the*  average. 
Poor  Miss  Kelly,  once  really  a  very 
pleasant  actress,  and  whoj  by  s^  sort  of 
miracle,  had  actually  saved  some 
money,  began  the  management  of  a 
theatre  on  her  own  construction,  a 
week  or  two  since ;  and  the  theatre 
closed,  within,  as  far  as  we  know, 
between  the  Monday  and  the  Satur-. 
day.  We  hope  that  she  is  not  ruined. 
'  And  we  see  some  faint  advertisements 
of  her  **  opening  the  Alls  of  Thespis/* 
or  some  such  affair  again,  with  the 


additional  irresistible  charm  of  some 
new  way  of  *'  hanging  the  scenes.*' 
We  cordially  wish  she  would  find 
some  way  of  hanging  the  advisers 
who  have  set  her  upon  thb  o^ost  cer^ 
tain  of  all  hazards.  If  she  intends 
ever  to  live  in  peace,  and  die  with  a 
dividend  in  the  bank,  she  will  put  all 
dreams  of  theatric  finance  out  of  her 
innocent  head. 

Elliston  at  length  was  utterly,  un- 
equivocally, returnlessly  ruined. 
He  struggled  down  into  some  minor 
theatres.  It  would  not  do;  it  was 
like  breaking  a  tumble  from  a  house 
on  fire,  by  falling  on  a  lamp-post. 
It  was  only  breaking  his  bones  half 
way.  He  might  better  have  come  to 
the  pavement  at  once.  It  was  like  a 
rogue*s  volunteer  jump  from  the  scaf- 
fold, to  be  brought  up  by  the  noose. 
He  had  better  have  stayed  where  he 
was,  perfectly  sure  that  the  law  would 
do  its  work  without  his  trouble. 

The  hbtory  of  management  must 
be  written,  if  a  lesson,  at  once  moral 
and  ludicrous,  is  not  to  be  for  ever 
lost  to  the  world.  We  really  recom"* 
mend  it  to  Mr  Bunn*s  consideration, 
alike  moral  and  ludicrous ;  but  we 
have  more  of  the  same  kind.  Then 
came  another  manager,  Bish,  a  well- 
known  name  in  the  Stock  Exchange ; 
who,  as  if  the  stocks  had  not  hazard 
enough  for  his  taste,  prepared  to  try 
his  chance  of  ruin  with  theatres.  He 
must  have  a  prodigious  liking  for 
adventure.  It  i^as  said  that  Bish 
wanted  nothing  to  complete  his  good 
luck,  but  purchasing  the  ownership  of 
a  "gunpowder  mill."  He  had  been 
In  Parliament,  from  which  he  was 
obliged  to  withdraw  in  consequence  of 
his  being  a  lottery  contractor.  How- 
ever, some  protecting  genius  startled 
him  in  his  theatrical  speculations,  and 
he  escaped  with  some  difficulty — the 
committee  of  management  having  i^t 
first  intended  to  insist  on  hb  perform* 
ing  his  covenant.  This  double  dilem* 
ma  produced  an  epigram :— i 
^With  hia  kontei,  Tom  BUh  bat  had 
luck,  there 's  no  doabt  of, 

A  lack  that  will  soon  make  his  crtmni'd 
pockets  thin ; 
When  he  *8  m  for  the  house  that  be  wants 
to  be  out  ofy 

And  out  of  the  bouse  that  he  wants 
to  be  in." 

Bish  was  at  length  lei  offi  on  condi- 
tion of  his  paying  L.2000,  a  sum 
which,  however  reluctantly  we  may 
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suppose  it  to  be  discharged,  was, 
we  shall  undertake  to  say,  some  of 
the  best  laid- out  money  that  ever 
passed  through  his  hands. 

The  next  on  the  list  was  Price,  an 
American  dealer  in  theatres,  in  the 
wholesale  style  which  Yankees  love. 
Price  had  a  grasp  on  every  thing — a 
sort  of  Napoleon  ambition  of  conquer^^ 
ing  round  the  world,  and  not  suffering 
a  Uieatrical  drum  to  beat,  nor  a  ranter 
to  utter  a  groan  at  the  Antipodes 
without  his  leave.  He  had  been  at 
the  bar,  such  as  it  is,  on  the  western 
shores  of  the  Atlantic  ;  and  if  bustling 
were  business,  and  the  act  of  attempt- 
ing every  thing  in  a  fit  of  desperation 
were  the  art  of  succeeding  in  any. 
Price  might  have  finally  triumphed. 
But  the  Yankee  can  no  more  resist 
fate  than  can  the  Englishman.  Price 
floundered  on  for  a  few  years,  and 
then  followed  the  common  descent. 
He  found  Drury  Lane  untenable,  and 
finally  acknowledged  the  natural  law 
of  managers;  but  the  passion  for 
making  money  with  both  hands,  was 
curiously  exemplified  by  this  man  of 
hurry.  We  remember  an  old  carica- 
ture of  Dutch  avarice,  in  which  Old 
Kick  is  seen  carrying  a  Hollander  on 
his  back  to  his  **  place  below,"  while 
the  Hollander  offers  to  contract  with 
him  for  coals.  Price,  as  a  London 
manager,  must  have  felt  it  his  interest 
to  have  as  many  good  actors  as  he 
coulJ,  and  at  the  least  exorbitant 
salaries  ;  but  he  had  at  the  same  time 
a  theatre  in  New  York,  and  for  this 
theatre  he  was  constantly  employed 
in  carrying  off  every  actor  of  any 
value  from  London,  and  this  with 
tempting  offers ;  the  necessary  result 
being,  that  he,  at  once,  diminished  the 
number  of  actors  here,  and  raised  the 
salaries  of  those  who  remained. 

Price,  toe,  tried  his  skill  in  the  ma- 
nagement of  Macready.  Determining 
to  dash  at  all  kinds  of  performances, 
and  engross  all  disposable  actors  in 
the  beginning  of  his  London  career, 
he  engaged  this  actor  at  the  astound- 
ing salary  of  L.20  a-night.  **  Find- 
ing, however,"  says  Mr  Bunn,  **  that 
he  did  not  individually  attract  as  many 
shillings,  that  the  plays  in  which  he 
was  compelled  to  introduce  him  pos- 
sessed no  magnetic  qualities  except 
in  the  hands  of  such  a  genius  as  Mr 
Kean,  and  that  putting  him  into  new 
plays  produced  only  the  additional 
burden  of  authorship  and  outlay,  he 
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cancelled  his  engagement  sixteen  nights 
before  its  expiration,  by  paying  him 
twenty  times  as  many  pounds,  L.d20 ; 
a  tolerable  sacrifice  to  get  rid  of  a  bad 
bargain.** 

That  there  are  some  very  curi« 
ous  traits  of  habits  and  character 
to  be  gathered  in  the  life  of  theatres, 
is  known ;  but  their  oddities  gene- 
rally arise  from  a  passion  for  doing 
things  in  a  slipshod  way.  We  have 
here  an  instance  of  the  contretethps 
arising  fVom  the  reverse.  Powell, 
one  of  the  Drury  Lane  actors,  and  a 
very  respectable  man,  was  so  resolute 
in  saying  what  had  been  set  down  for 
him,  that  no  deviation  from  the  dia*' 
loguein  his  fellow- actors  would  induce 
him  to  qualify  a  syllable,  so  as  to  meet 
the  exigency.  Whether  he  received 
a  right  cue  (the  last  phrase  of  the  pre- 
ceding speech)  or  not,  was  to  him  a 
matter  of  perfect  indifference.  He 
would  give  the  answer  set  down  in  the 
text,  let  the  consequences  be  what 
they  might  One  night  he  was  "  play* 
ing  Lord  Stanley  to  EUiston's  Kich- 
mond,  in  Richard  III. ;  Elliston  was 
tipsy  and  forgot  his  part ;  but  not  be« 
ing  troubled  with  viauvaise  honte  he 
talked  away.  Richmond,  anxious  for 
the  fate  of  young  Stanley  after  the 
battle,  rushes  over  to  his  father.  The 
inquiry  was  thus  worded  by  the  inge- 
nious and  reeling  actor : — 

**^Uision,  Your  8oD|  George  Stanley, 
is  he  dead? 

**  PovoelU  He  is,  my  lord,  Ht  safe 
in  Loiceater  town. 

*•  Elliston,  (probably  startled  a  little  bg 
this  sort  of  positive  assurance,  now  variea 
his  question.)  I  mean — ah—ig  he  miss* 
ing.** 

"  PoweU  (again.)  He  is,  my  lord, 
and  safe  in  Leicester  town,** 

This  imperturbable  man  seems  to 
have  given  lessonr to  the  ministry  j— 
nothing  could  shake  him.  He  played 
what  was  set  down  for  him,  and  nei- 
ther more  nor  less.  The  laugh  of  die 
whole  audience,  or  of  the  whole 
world,  would  have  been  unheard  or 
uncared  for,  by  both  alike ;  and  if  he 
turned  the  solemn  into  the  ridiculous* 
and  made  the  drama  a  burlesque,  the 
likeness  between  the  player  and  the 
premier  is  only  the  more  palpable. 

In  these  times  politics  will  force 
their  way  into  every  thing ;  and  yet  it 
is  in  no  gratuitoiu  indulgence  and  hate 
of  Whiggism  i\m  we  persevere  in  the 
remark,  that  the  Whigs  have  mined 
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the  great  theatres.^  Their  cry  on  all  oc- 
casions is  "  Liberality/' — a  cry  which 
practically  means»  take  rights  from 
every  one  who  has  them^  and  give 
them  to  every  one  who  will  abuse 
them.  In  1834  a  Whig  bill  was 
brought  in,  actually  proposing  the 
erection  of  shabby  little  theatres  ad 
libitum  all  over  London^  to  be  6xed  in 
every  district,  where  an  application 
could  be  made  for  a  license  by  a  cer- 
tain number  of  householders  of  what- 
ever description.  The  gin-shops 
were  in  a  rapture.  But  the  House  of 
Lords  saved  the  nation  from  this  des- 
perate absurdity,  as  they  have  done 
from  others  ;  and  the  Bishop  of  Lon- 
don proved,  that  if  the  scheme  were 
completed  according  to  the  scale  of 
districts,  the  proposed  number  of 
theatres  would  amount  to  about  two 
hundred! — a  handsome  allowance  for 
the  dramatic  tastes  of  a  single  city. 
But  though  the  bill  was  thrown  out, 
the  evil  worked  its  way  under  other 
shapes ;  and  the  result  now  is,  that 
there  are  not  less  than  twenty- three 
theatres,  in  which  the  drama,  regular 
and  irregular,  is  displayed  in  London. 
Twenty-eight  having  been  the  whole 
number  in  Paris  in  the  maddest  time 
of  its  mad  Revolution,  we  now  nearly 
equal  Monsieur  in  number,  and  will 
soon  rival  him  in  quality. 

The  Whig  outcry  was  in  the  teeth 
of  common  sense  and  .common  expe- 
rience, as  usual.  It  was — Why  shall 
a  free  people  be  condemned  to  go  to 
but  two  theatres  ?  Why  shall  actors, 
who  are  free  men,  be  compelled  to  give 
their  talents  to  two  theatres  alone,  and 
at  their  own  price  ?  Why  shall  genius 
be  deprived  of  the  opportunity  of  go- 
ing to  a  hundred  managers  instead  of 
two?  And,  finally,  why  shall  not 
every  district  of  this  vast  metropolis- 
nay,  every  parish — nay,  every  street, 
if  such  be  its  wish,  have  its  theatre? 

To  all  this  fine  declamation  the  an- 
swer of  those  who  knew  better  was — 
You  will  inevitably  ruin  the  great 
London  theatres — you  will  ruin  all 
dramatic  literature  for  the  time  to 
come— and  you  will  ruin  the  actors 
themselves.  The  two  great  theatres 
will  be  ruined,  because  the  income 
that  is  absolutely  necessary  to  their 
existence,  will  be  divided  among  a 
crowd  of  petty  theatres.  The  drama 
will  be  ruined,  because  the  theatres, 
great  and  little,  will  Le  equally  unable 
to  pay  for  authorsll^,  and  then  you 
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will  have  nothing  but  melodramas, 
and  translations  of  French  farces,  and 
the  actors  will  eventually  be  ruined^ 
by  the  general  decay  of  the  theatres, 
and  the  general  disgust  for  a  profes- 
sion which  has  degenerated  into  vul- 
gar mummery  and  pantomime,  half 
horse,  half  man.  And  all  this  htis 
happened, or  is  happening  to  the  latter* 
Drury  Lane  is  ruined  as  a  theatre,  and 
is  now  let  for  a  concert  room.  Covent 
Garden,  after  going  from  hand  to 
band,  and  being  abandoned  by  Mac- 
ready  as  manager,  is  now,  for  "  one 
year  more,**  in  the  hands  of  VestriSf 
who  has  declared  her  last  season  to 
have  been  a  losing  one,  and  takes  it 
for  another  year  merely  as  an  experi« 
ment.  As  to  the  bright  influx  of 
genius  which  was  to  have  been  allured 
into  life  by  the  minor  theatres,  they 
never  produce  any  thing  but  those 
fine  affairs,  "Life  in  London,** "  Dick 
Turpin*?,"  and  "Jack  Sheppard's'*— 
by  which  it  is  to  be  presumed  that 
the  morals  of  the  snburb  spectators 
must  be  much  benefited  ;  in  addi- 
tion to  the  fact,  that,  by  a  sort 
of  regular  irregularity,  all  kinds 
of  abominations  gather  round  a  sub- 
urb theatre.  Gin- palaces,  gaming- 
houses, and  worse,  if  worse  there 
be,  are  as  much  the  natural  adorn- 
ment of  its  neighbourhood,  as  mush- 
rooms are  the  growth  of  a  dunghill. 
More  thieveries,  profligac*  .  and  ruin 
of  every  kind,  with  their  A,onsequent 
beggary  and  misery,  are  always  to  bo 
found  in  a  circuit  of  half  a  dozen 
streets  round  a  minor  theatre,  than  in 
any  other  limited  portion  of  the  metro* 
polls.  Not  that  this  is  to  be  ascribed 
to  the  direct  operation  of  the  drama, 
such  as  it  is,  but  to  the  natural  ga- 
thering  of  all  idlers,  and  the  natural 
provision  of  base  and  low  trade  for 
those  idlers.  Nor  is  this  meant  as  any 
direct  imputation  on  the  proprietors 
of  those  theatres,  for  some  of  them 
are  respectable  persons,  in  their  line ; 
but  merely  as  the  natural  result  of 
planting  a  place  of  utter  idleness  in 
the  midst  of  the  lowest  order  of  the 
population  of  a  great  city. 

But  the  detail  of  the  destruction  of 
the  great  theatres  is  rather  curious. 
The  first  blow  has  been  the  most  extra- 
ordinary increase  in  the  demands  of  all 
kinds  of  actors ;  an  extravagance 
amounting  to  salaries  which  was 
never  thought  of  in  the  most  flourish- 
ing times  of  theatres,  nor  even  before 
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the  building  of  those  minor  theatres. 
In  the  very  height  of  their  popularity^ 
the  best  comedians  of  the  London 
8tage>  Munden*  Fawcett>  Quicks  £d- 
irin.  Jack  Johnstone*  and  their  class, 
men  of  r«ix/ ability  and  most  remarka- 
ble public  faYOuritism,  had  just  L.14 
a- week.  Lewis,  one  of  the  most  de- 
lightful of  actors,  had,  as  actor  and 
manager,  but  L.20  a-week.  And  so 
late  as  1812,  Mathews,  a  man  of  ee- 
nius,  and  one  of  the  highest  popular 
favourites,  writes,  in  exultation  of  his 
proposed  engagement  at  Corent  Gar- 
den : — «*  Now,  to  my  oflTer,  which  I 
think  stupendous  and  magnificent^ 
L.17  per  week.*'  John  Kemble's 
great  talents  as  actor  and  manager, 
and  wo  shall  "  never  see  his  like 
again,'*  in  this  twofold  capacity,  were 
regarded  as  handsomely  paid  at  L.d6 
a-wcek.  Miss  O'Neill's  salary,  after 
she  had  obtained  a  decided  stage  repu- 
tation in  Ireland,  was  considered  as 
high,  and  was  L.15  a-week  at  Covent 
Garden ;  and,  after  she  had  fully  esta- 
blished it,  never  was  more  than  L.25 
a- week.  Cooke,  one  of  the  most  ori- 
ginal of  tragedians,  and  followed  by 
all  the  town,  until  he  ruined  himself 
by  his  intemperance, had  L.20  a-week. 
Mrs  Jordan,  the  very  soul  of  comedy, 
in  the  height  of  her  attraction,  had 
L.dl,  10s.  a-wee]c.  Dowton  had 
L.12.  and  never  more  than  L.20  a- 
week.  Miss  Stephens,  the  most 
captivating  and  most  popular  of  Eng- 
lish singers,  had  L.20  a-week.  It  is 
to  be  remembered  that  nearly  idl 
those  actors  were  firsUratet  a  matter 
which  it  would  be  rather  difficult  to 
predicate  of  their  successors ;  yet  their 
demands  seem  to  have  risen  in  the 
most  ridiculous  disproportion,  and  the 
salary  which  twenty  years  ago  was 
looked  on  as  munificent  for  the  week,  is 
now  almost  regarded  as  beneath  the 
pretensions  of  any  tolerable  actor  for 
the  day  I  For  instance  :— .In  1822 
Macready  had  L.20  a-week ;  in  1832 
he  obtained  L.20;  and  in  1839  he  had 
L.25  a-night.  In  1632  Power  had 
L.20  a-week;  in  1840  he  has  L.120 
for  the  same  period  I  In  1822  Farren 
had  L.16  a-week  ;  in  1840  he  receives 
L.40  a-week.  In  1822  Listen  had 
L.17  a-week;  he  then  sprung  up  to 
L.50  and  L.60  a-week  ;  and,  finally, 
had  L.20  a-night.  Miss  Ellen  Tree, 
certainly  a  pretty  and  popular  actress, 
was  engaged  by  the  Drury  Lane  ma- 
nager, when  lessee  of  both  theatres, 
to  play  at  both  for  L.15  a- week.   She 
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then  went  to  America,  returned  after 
two  seasons,  and  even  after  this  rusti- 
cation, she  comes,  demands,  and  ac- 
tually obtains  L.25  a-night  I 

If  this  be  the  law  of  theatres,  the 
profession  is  a  most  capital  one.  We 
know  nothing  equal  to  it  for  easy 
emolument.  Why  should  any  man 
toil  at  the  bar,  break  his  heart  over 
verso  or  prose,  or  fill  his  brains  with 
Greek  and  Latin,  or  wear  out  his 
fingers  with  piano- keys  or  fiddle* 
strings,  or  dim  his  eyes  with  portrait 
painting,  when  the  simple  process 
of  covering  his  face  iu  the  white- 
lead  and  rouge,  and  his  person  in 
tawdriness  and  tinsel,  will  furnish  hb 
outer  man  with  all  equipments  for 
fortune?  As  for  the  labour  of  the 
brain,  a  few  of  the  popular  plays,  got 
by  heart,  would  supply  him  with  all 
tho  material.  Ho  need  never  have 
an  original  thought  in  hb  life;  he 
need  never  utter  a  syllable  of  his  own, 
Shakspeare  and  Sheridan  have  got 
over  all  that  difficulty  for  him ;  a 
tongue,  two  legs,  and  two  arms  accom- 
plbh  the  professional  requbites,  and 
he  has  forthwith  only  to  make  his 
investment  at  the  rate  of  L.120  a- 
week.  And  all  thb,  too,  without 
reckoning  their  scampcrings  into  the 
country  in  all  directions,  benefits,  and 
a  crowd  of  little  contributory  affairs, 
which  ought  to  make  estates,  with  a 
rapidity  astonbhing  to  a  loan  con- 
tractor. 

Not  that  in  all  this  exorbitancy  we 
much  blame  tlie  actors.  Every  man  has 
a  right  to  set  upon  hb  faculties  what 
price  he  may  think  proper.  Though 
we  admit  that  where  actors  must  see 
a  theatre  running  headlong  into  bank- 
ruptcy, and  must  know  that  some  hun- 
dreds of  unhappy  work  people  and 
their  families  are  devoted  to  ruin  in 
consequence,  it  might  not  be  very  un. 
suitable  to  foeling  or  justice  that  they 
should  show  some  moderation  iu  their 
demands.  But  theirs  is  the  way  of 
the  world,  and  the  world  will  have  its 
way ;  the  generation  will  ask  all  that 
they  can  force,  and  force  all  that  they 
can  get.  But  why  does  the  system 
go  on  for  a  moment  ? 

No ;  the  reason  lies  in  tho  working 
ofthe  Whig  system.  By  the  nonsense 
and  knavery  ofthe  "  free  trade**  cry, 
there  have  been  established  a  crowd 
of  theatrical  hovels,  to  which  the  actor 
takes  wing  upon  the  first  refusal  of 
hb  most  exorbitant  demand.  The 
manager  of  ono  of  the  great  theatres 
Q 
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must  have  a  certain  number  of  toler- 
able players  to  fill  up  his  most  ordinary 
performances ;  and  he  must  pay  them 
ally  and  keep  them  all>  or  else  shut  up 
his  theatre.  A  formidable  afi^air  to 
one»  who  thus  not  merely  forfeits  the 
chances  of  the  season^  but  leaves  him- 
self liable  to  an  enormous  rent  withont 
a  shilling  of  return.  In  the  old  con- 
dition of  things,  the  mediocre  actor, 
though  he  had  his  choice  of  two  thea- 
tres, (and  certainly  no  complaint  could 
be  made  of  salaries  amounting,  for 
such  men,  to  fourteen  and  twenty 
pounds  a-week,)  he  had  but  two,  and 
this  brought  him  to  reason.  But  he 
now  marches  off  to  the  minor  theatre, 
which,  having  but  one  actor  of  any 
name,  can  pay  him  a  large  salary 
for  a  week  or  a  month ;  and  in  the 
mean  time  the  manager  of  Covent 
Garden  or  Drury  Lane  must  find  a 
substitute,  which  may  not  be  easy  in 
the  emergency,  or  must  stop  the  per- 
formance, oflcn  at  a  ruinous  waste, 
or  must  pay  the  demand,  exorbitant 
and  ridiculous  as  it  is.  We  should 
not  so  much  object  even  to  this,  if  it 
were  in  the  course  of  fair  dealing ; 
if  some  new  stylo  of  attracting  the 
public  had  been  suddenly  discovered, 
and  managers  and  theatres  were  amass- 
ing unexpected  fortunes ;  even  if  the 
talents  of  the  individual  actors  had  ex- 
hibited some  singular  development, 
and  men  of  mediocrity  had  started 
into  men  of  genius.  But  we  all  know 
that  managers  are  now  only  a  remove 
from  madmen  in  being  managers  at  all 
— that  theatrical  property  is  scarcely 
worth  the  parchments  that  transfer  it 
—that  the  public  income  of  theatres  is 
a  cipher,  and  that  even  the  public  taste 
for  the  theatres  has  been  alienated  and 
repelled  by  successive  disgusts,  until 
men  of  taste  never  think  of  it,  and  the 
higher  ranks  never  reckon  it  among 
their  customary  amusements.  Yet 
there  comes  an  actor  who,  in  the  best 
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days  of  his  figure  and  faculties,  plaved, 
and  was  rejoiced  to  play,  for  L.14 
a-week,  and  says—**  Unless  you  give 
me  L.20  a-night  I  shall  leave  your 
theatre." 

"  Are  you  a  better  actor  now  than 
you  were  ten  years  ago?"  says  the 
manager. 

**  No — but  unless  you  give  me  L.%| 
a-night  I  shall  leave  your  theatre."^ 

"  Are  you  even  a  more  popular  ac. 
tor  than  you  were  ten  years  ago  ?"  says 
the  manager.** 


«(  No — ^but  onlesi  yon  wish  to  shut 
up  your  theatre,  I  mnst  have  my  de- 
mand.*' 

**  But  the  theatre  cannot  afford  to 
pay  it.  It  is  extravagant,  senseless, 
and  insolent  If  we  go  on  at  that 
rate  we  must  be  mined,*'  says  the  ma« 
nager. 

**  Do  as  you  like.  I  must  have  my 
L.50,  my  L.fiOimy  L.120  a-week,  or 
I  go  to  the  minor  theatres,  and  leave 
you  to  make  the  best  of  your  condi* 
tion.     Good  morning  to  you.** 

We  might  disregard  absurdities  of 
this  order,  if  they  terminated  only  in 
the  squabbles  of  managers  and  actors ; 
but  they  are  fatal  to  the  much  higher  in- 
terest of  tho drama.  The  exorbitant  sa- 
laries of  the  actors,  thus  sanctioned  by 
the  silly  system  of  the  dav,  turn  the 
managers  into  beggars,  and  effectually 
and  totally  deprive  them  of  all  pas- 
sion of  encouraging  true  theatrical 
literature.  The  manager,  stripped  of 
every  shilling  by  the  demands  of  his 
company,  must,  of  eourse,  casry  on  his 
stage  with  the  least  literary  expendi- 
ture  that  he  can.  He  thus  is  driven  to 
the  trash  of  translations — pitiful  bor- 
rowings from  the  German — or  the  still 
worse  expedients  of  those  deplorable 
and  disgusting  lives  of  thieves  and 
harlots,  which  the  growing  vulgarity 
and  vice  of  the  abused  press  vomits 
out,  as  **  reading  for  the  people.'* 
Sheridan  Knowles,  and  one  or  two  i 
others,  have  made  some  efforts;  but 
what  are  one  or  two  dramatists  to 
sustain  a  national  stage?  When  old 
Harris  was  manager  of  Covent  Gar- 
den,  he  made  it  a  rule  to  have  at  least 
four  new  comedies  every  year.  Select- 
ing his  writers  among  men  well  known 
to  be  capable  of  seizing  on  the  public  \ 
taste,  he  made  arrangements  with 
them  adequate  to  their  labour,  and 
even  to  the  common  risk  of  things  so 
dependent  on  popular  caprice.  The 
actors  then  had  salaries  suited  to  their 
merits  ;  and  the  manager  was  thus 
enabled  to  appropriate  sums  to  author- 
ship, which  none  of  his  successors 
could  offer,  or  ever  hope  to  pay. 
George  Colman  received  for  his  co- 
medy of  John  Bull,  L.IOOO.  Mor- 
ton  received  for  his  comedy  of  **  Town 
and  Country,*'  L.IOOO.  Mrs  Inch% 
bald  received  L.800  fbr  "  Wives  as 
They  Were.'*  Reynolds  received 
for  two  works,  «  The  Blind  Bargain,*' 
and  **  Out  of  Place,"  in  the  same 
season,  L.IOOO. 
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All  this  18  at  ati  end^  and  muf  t  boi 
If  hen  an  aotor  or  actress  who  merely 
fills  a  character  which  must  be  filled 
by  somebody^  and  who  does  not  bring 
a  shilling  to  the  house  by  his  personU 
presenee«  insists  on  fifteen  or  twenty 
pounds  a-night,  and  muBt  be  paid  it  too« 
from  the  dearth  of  performers  fitted 
for  the  great  theatres — a  dearth  arising 
from  their  being  scattered  among  the 
petty  ones  ;  yet  every  one  knows 
that  it  is  the  drama  which  makes  the 
stage— that  one  cleTer  comedy  would 
bring  more  popularity  to  the  house 
than  all  the  attractions  of  any  one^  or 
of  all  the  actors  now  on  the  boards. 
A  new  <<  School  for  Scandal'*  would 
be  worth,  in  mere  pecuniary  returns^ 
all  the  talents  of  those  £120  a- week 

rple.  Or,  if  such  a  work  is  not  to 
expected  agaiui  one  of  half  its 
merits  would  be  a  phenomenon  well 
worth  all  the  zeal  of  managers  to  dis> 
cover^  and  all  the  means  of  theatres  to 
pay.  A  great  tragedy  would  be  in- 
Yaluable«— it  might  turn  the  whole 
theatrical  tide,  at  once  renew  the  pub- 
lic taste  for  the  drama,  kindle  again 
the  national  pride  in  this  mostpower- 
iul  and  fertile  proTince  of  literature  ; 
and,  while  it  filled  the  sinking  treasury 
of  the  house,  change  the  broken  cha- 
racter with  the  failing  fortunes  of  the 
stage.  Bot  how  is  this  to  be  done> 
when  the  manager  is  only  the  first 
pauper  of  his  list,  and  the  receipts  of 
his  performances  are  carried  off  in  the 
pockets  of  the  performers  ?  We  must 
acknowledge  that,  until  we  saw  Mr 
Bunn's  book,  we  had  no  idea  of  tho 
enormity  of  those  salaries.  There  are 
other  evils,  too,  less  to  be  named,  but 
not  less  prominenti  arising  from  the 
managerial  difficulty  of  meeting  those 
demands.  The  population  of  jthe 
lobbies  and  upper  boxes,  not  merely 
hnmillates  the  character  of  the  house, 
but  repels  a  large  portion  of  the  pub- 
lic from  all  approach  to  the  theatre. 
Yet  this  deplorable  source  of  income 
is  suffered  to  exist,  from  the  mere 
pressure  of  difficulties  which  crush  the 
manager  to  the  dost,  and  which  he 
thinks  (however  unfidy)  a  justifica* 
tion  for  his  meeUng  the  emergency  in 
any  way  that  he  can.  Of  sources  like 
these  we  cannot  approve  nnder  any 
circumstances,  and  we  even  see  in  them 
an  additional  cause  of  the  misfortunes 
which  are  now  breaking  down  the 
theatres;  but  they  are  the  evident 
•result  of  a  system  which  wasrauntedu 
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a  new  proof  of  the  progress  of  the 
age ;  a  system  which,  whether  on  the 
great  scale  or  the  little  —  whether 
dabUing  in  politics  or  plays— whether 
exerting  its  craft  in  perplexing  the 
eoncerns  of  nations  or  the  treasury 
of  theatres — in  bringing  empures  to 
decay  or  managers  to  the  Qoeen^a 
Beneh,  —  is«  in  ally  equally  wrong- 
headed  and  unprincipled,  elamoroui 
and  shallow,  ridieolous  and  minous* 

Mr  Bunn*s  experience  of  the  life  of 
a  manager  lets  ua  into  some  aspects 
of  human  nature^  which  are  as  new  aa 
they  are  amusing.  The  world  knowa 
but  little  of  actors,  Mcept  as  Rieharda 
and  Charles  Surfaces.  Perhaps  th# 
more  eomic  view  would  often  be  thp 
actor  behind  the  curtain. 

"  What  is  the  eonceit  of  an  aetor  to 
the  conceit  of  an  author  ?  "  says  he. 
*'  A  wart  to  0$sa"  An  anthor  is  vain 
but  upon  one  point ;  an  actor  is  vain 
upon  all.  You  can  scarcely  persuade 
the  most  crooked  varlet  that  ever  pre- 
sentcd  himself  at  the  stage  door  for 
examination,  that  he  is  not  the  glass 
of  fashion  and  the  mould  of  form ;  or 
many  a  hound,  who  literally  yelps  out 
his  notes,  that  he  is  not  a  second  Ru. 
bini.  You  can  impress  on  the  minds 
of  very  few  who  have  once  crossed 
the  stage,  that  the  British  nation,  to  a 
man,  is  not  thinking  of  them  morning, 
noon,  and  night.  If  any  one  mana- 
ger had  the  intelleet  of  all  his  col- 
leagues together,  there  would  be  no 
competing  with  such  people  as  these. 
The  manager's  dilemmas,  in  point  of 
authorship,  are  at  once  trying  and  tri- 
vial. There  is  a  vast  quantity  of 
dramatic  scribbling  going  on  among 
classes  of  mankind,  whose  haUts 
would  seem  totally  at  variance  wiUi 
the  pursuit,  and  whose  faeolties  are 

auite  as  much  at  variance.  Dramas 
ow  in  upon  the  unlucky  Aiistarehus 
as  thick  as  motes  in  sunshine,  and  as 
useless.  *'  Of  some  hundreds  of  pieces 
sent  in,"  says  Mr  Bunui  <'  sent  m  an- 
onymously, while  I  was  manager,  bnt 
one  was  deemed  fit  for  representadon ; 
and  among  those  may  be  mentioned 
another,  as  an  example,  a  tragedy  of 
nearly  six  hundred  pages,  written  by 
an  author  totally  unknown.  It  was 
sent  to  me  by  one  pardonlar  friend  of 
mine,  and  strongly  recommended  l^^ 
three  others.  The  first  was  a  moon* 
light  scene,  and  in  the  opening  soli- 
loquy thereof,  the  hero,  gazing  on  the 
unclouded  glory  of  Diana»  aeensed 
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her,  despite  her  heauty  and  character^ 
of  intriguing  (with  whom,  can  the 
reader  imagine  ?)  with  the  man  in  the 
moon!  I  mention  this  little  circum- 
stance, merely  to  desigpiate  the  difficult 
position  of  a  manager  in  only  one 
department  of  his  Tocation ;  for  owing 
to  my  rejection  of  this  pyramid,  one 
of  the  friends  in  question  has  never 
spoken  to  me  since." 

Theatres  must  be  anxious  things. 
The  season  of  1832,  at  Drury  Lane, 
saw  Kean  and  Macready  engaged  to 
play  together ;  Mademoiselle  Duver- 
nay,  a  charming  dancer  and  handsome 
girl,  at  the  head  of  a  complete  corps 
de  ballet^  imported  from  France ;  and 
Malibran,  (unquestionably  a  theatrical 
genius,)  appearing  in  her  fayourite 
character  of  La  Somnambula.  Ame- 
rica, too,  furnbhed  all  that  she  could 
in  a  comedian,  Mr  Hackett.  Yet  this 
season,  mout^  as  the  theatre  was,  closed 
with  a  lots.  What  then  could  bring 
a  gain? 

But  of  Hackett's  engagement  one  or 
two  anecdotes.  Hackett,  with  no  very 
evident  display  of  judgment,  intending 
to  play  in  Ck>lman's  comedy  of  Who 
wants  a  Guinea,  substituted  a  charac- 
ter which  he  called  Solomon  Swap, 
for  the  original  Solomon  Gundy — a 
change  which  gave  general  dissatis* 
faction.  Among  other  malecon tents, 
Dowton  sent  the  following  opinion  ;•» 

•*  My  dear  Bunn, — D all  Yan- 
kee editions  of  Who  wants  a  Guinea. 
Mr  Hackett  seems  a  civil  man  to  me, 
and  I  wish  to  oblige  him,  if  I  can.  So 
I  am  studying  three  lengths  of  his 
alterations.  He  b  the  only  actor,  by- 
the-by,  that  designedly  cuts  out  all 
his  jokes — perhaps  it  b  the  American 
fashion.  Now,  after  this  nonsense, 
give  me  an  order  for  to-night. — Yours, 
W.  D." 

But  thb  weighty  affair,  laughably 
enough,  came  under  another,  and  a 
more  indigoant  eye — Colman's,  the 
author  himself,  their  examiner  of 
plays.  Bunn  enclosed  Hackett's  in** 
terpolations  to  him  for  hb  license. 
The  angry  wit  and  author  in  one, 
answered  him  with  official  and  lofly 
scorn :  —  "  Sir, —  In  respect  to  the 
alterations  made  by  Mr  Hackett — a 
most  appropriate  name  on  the  present 
Ot^casion — were  the  established  play 
of  any  living  draroatbt,  except  myself, 
80  mutilated,  1  should  express  to  the 
Lord  Chamberlun  the  grossness  and 
unfairness  of  the  manager  who  en« 
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conraged  such  a  proceeding;  but,  as 
the  character  of  Solomon  Gundy  was 
originally  a  part  of  my  own  writing, 
I  snail  request  his  Grace  to  license 
*  the  rubbish*  as  you  call  it,  which  you 
have  sent  to  me. — Your  obedient  ser* 
vant,  G.  CoLMAN.'* 

In  1833  the  theatrical  world  sns- 
tuned  a  loss  which  nothing  within  its 
round,  then  or  since,  could  repair. 
Kean,  exhausted  by  a  long  course  of 
intemperance,  and  probably  not  much 
less  wasted  by  remorse  for  his  own  in- 
corrigible imprudence,  died,  almost  on 
the  stage.  Hb  last  proceedings  were 
characterbtic  of  his  weak  and  wayward 
career.  He  was  under  an  engagement 
to  play  at  Drury  Lane,  when,  in  the 
midst  of  it,  he  sent  to  ask  the  lessee. 
Captain  Polhill,  for  a  loan  of  L.500, 
which  was  to  be  worked  out  by  subse- 
quent performances.  But  hb  health 
was  ^o  broken,  and  his  habits  were 
so  singular,  that  the  captain  did  not 
altogether  approve  of  this  kind  of  secu- 
rity. Within  two  days  after,  Rean*s 
name  was  announced  *'  to  appear  at  ^ 
Covent  Garden  I "  while  a  note  was 
actually  in  the  manager's  hands,  from 
his  physician,  stating  the  utter  im- 
possibility of  hb  appearing  at  all,  from 
a  violent  attack  of  gout.  The  opinion 
of  counsel  was  taken  by  the  aggridVed 
manager,  as  to  obtaining  an  injunction 
to  prohibit  this  breach  of  engagement, 
but  legal  proceedings  were  finally  de-  * 
dined ;  and,  in  the  mean  time,  unfor- 
tunate Kean,  making  an  efiPbrt  to  come 
forward  in  Othello,  dropped  down  in 
the  second  act,  and  was  conveyed  to 
the  bed  from  which,  we  believe,  he 
never  rose. 

Kean  was  an  extraordinary  actor, 
and  an  extraordinarv  man.  Without  v 
any  advantages  of  .education,  and,  per- 
haps, with  all  the  disadvantages  that 
could  beset  a  birth  and  youth  of  po- 
verty and  desertion — for  he  seems 
never  to  have  known  who  hb  father 
was,  and  even  his  mother's  identity  was 
doubtful — he  yet  struggled  through 
difficulties  that  might  have  destroy- 
ed a  mind  of  less  energy,  until  he 
struggled  into  triumphant  success. 
Embarked  in  the  most  desperate  of  all 
professions  for  the  unknown,  and  toil- 
ying  for  years  in  the  lowest  and  most 
unknown  grade  of  that  profession,  he 
yet  evidently  felt  something  of  that 
consciousness,  from  the  beginning, 
which  has  been  so  often  discoverable  in 
the  lives  of  men  d^tined  to  be  remem« 
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bered.  With  no  recommendation  of 
person— a  low  and  meagre  figure,  a 
Jewish  physiognomy,  and  a  stifled  and 
hnsky  voice — he  seemed  to  be  excluded 
by  Isature  from  all  chance  of  person- 
ating tragedy ;  the  grim  expression  of 
his  conntenance,  and  the  sullen  sound 
of  his  Toice,  prohibited  comedy ;  yet, 
at  his  first  step  on  the  London  stage, 
he  was  acknowleged  to  be  the  founder 
of  a  new  school — to  give  new  meaning 
to  some  of  the  highest  characters  of 
Sbakspeare :  to  refresh  the  feelings,  and  ~ 
change  the  worship  of  those  who  had 
for  a  quarter  of  a  century  bowed  down 
to  the  supremacy  of  the  Kembles ;  and, 
finally,  to  pour  a  new  and  most  welcome 
flood  of  wealth  into  the  long-exhausted 
treasury  of  the  theatre.  This  wonder 
was  worked  by  the  true  operator  of  all 
earthly  wonders — energy.  The  Kcm- 
ble  school  was  migestic  and  magnifi- 
cent. Kean  was  his  school  alone,  for 
it  had  neither  founder  nor  follower  but 
himself ;  and  its  spirit  was  yiyidness, 
poignancy,  and  intensity.  If  Kemble 
could  have  added  ardour  to  his  majesty, 
he  would  have  been  perfect.  If  Kean 
could  have  added  dignity  to  his  deci- 
sion, he,  too,  would  have  been  perfect. 
But  the  style  of  Kemble  was  fitter  for 
the  triumphs  of  the  Greek  theatre — the 
style  of  Kean  was  formed  to  carry  all 
before  it  on  the  English  stage.  Inten- 
sity is  every  thing  with  the  Englbh 
mind.  Its  simple  habits  love  reality ; 
the  strength  ot  its  feelings  makes  it 
turn  away  from  splendid  artifice  ;  the 
clearness  of  its  understanding  marks 
where  the  motive  is,  and  the  conduct 
that  ought  to  follow  it,  and  gives  its 
heart  cordially  to  nothing  but  the 
truth.  But  we  now  speak  rather  of 
Kean*s  style,  than  of  Kean.  He  was 
often  a  most  imperfect  representative 
of  that  style.  Feeble  heidth,  vulgar 
caprice,  or  determined  indolence,  often 
impaired  his  conception.  He  was 
even  a  singularly  unequal  actor. 
Powerful  in  one  scene,  worthless  in 
the  next ;  but  suddenly  starting  into 
the  full  development  of  his  genius, 
and  with  eyes  of  fire,  and  tones  of 
passion,  exercising  full  mastery  over 
the  soul. 

Even  diplomacy  has  its  share  in 
perplexing  theatres.  The  manager 
had  translated  M.  Scribe's  Bertrand 
and  Raton,  which  he  calls  an  admira- 
ble play — an  opinion  in  which  we  by 
no  means  coincide,  so  far  as  M.  Scribe 
is  concerned  •  The  play  passed  through 
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the  formidable  hands  of  the  examiner 
unscathed;   but,  it  having  been  at 
length  slowly  discovered  by  the  vice- 
chamberlain  (Paris  being  then  some 
thousands  of  miles  ofiP)  that  the  prin- 
cipal character, "  Bertrand,*'  was  writ- 
ten at  Talleyrand,   and  Talleyrand 
being  at  that  moment  ambassador  in 
London,  the  license  was  refused ;  we 
presume,  through  fear  of  a  French 
invasion.    It  might  have  been  deemed 
rather  strange,  that  the  play  which 
could  not  afiTect  Talleyrand  in  Paris, 
should  stiog  him  to  mortal  rage  in 
London  •'  or  that,  while  the  original 
was  harmless,  the  translation  should 
be  enough  to  infiame  two  nations  into 
war.     But  so  it  was :  the  feelings  of 
the  ambassador  were  to  be  guarded 
against  the  wit  of  his  countryman  for 
the  safety  of  the  British  empire,  and 
the  play  was  forbidden.  The  manager, 
however,  having  the  double  interest 
of  translator  and  manager,  fought  out 
the  affair ;  and  after  an  exchange  of 
bullets,  in  which,  happily,  no  injury 
was  done  on  either  side,  the  seconds 
having  declared  the  honour  of  both 
parties  to  be  perfectly  unstained,  the 
principals  made  their  bow  to  each  other, 
and  the  matter  was  amicably  arranged. 
It  was  finally  agreed  that  the  dress  of 
Farren,  in  Count  Bertrand,  was  to  be 
submitted  to  the  Vice- Chamberlain; 
who,  on  conferring  with  the  Foreign 
Ofilce,  and  ascertaining  that   there 
was  nothing  directly  hostile,  in  the 
cut  of  the  coat  and  breeches,  and  that 
the  wig  was  not  shaped  like  a  mani- 
festo, and  dressed  with  gunpowder, 
was  to  issue  his  license  accordingly. 
A  drawing  of  the  coat  and  breeches, 
or  the  vestures  themselves,  in  due 
season  appeared   before   the  proper 
authorities,  and  the  permission  was 
given.     But    Lord    Chamberlains — 
clever  fellows  as  they  always  are-^are 
not  always  a  match  for  actors.     On 
the  night  of  the  play.   Lords  Grey 
and  Palmerston,   the   heads  of  the 
Ministry  and  the  Foreign  Office,  with 
probably    all    the    tails    that    could 
squeeze  themselves  into  the  boxes, 
came  from  Downing  Street,  expressly 
to  be  present  at  the  affair.     It  was 
quite  a  ministerial  crisis.    The  horror 
of  the  noble  lords,  and  the  tenfold 
horror  of  all  their  subalterns,  may  be 
conceived,  when  Farren  came  forward 
—Talleyrand  to  the  life.     The  fact 
was,  that  the  subtilty  of  the  actor  had 
outwitted  the  simplicity  of  the  Cabinet. 
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He  had  distanced  the  whole  diplo- 
matio  field  by  a  wig.  His  wig  had 
oome  from  Paris ;  the  fac-simile  of 
the  fayourite  peruke  of  the  Ambaa- 
aador.  It  was  the  famous  wig  in 
which  Tallejrand  had  sworn  thirteen 
aucoessiTo  oaths  of  allegiance  to  as 
many  succeasiye  shapes  of  French 
government.  What  might  have  hap- 
pened to  the  daring  comedian,  the 
proteating  manager^  the  alarmed  cabi- 
net* nay»  to  the  trembling  empire  it- 
Selfy  if  Talleyrand  had  frowned*  is 
now  beyond  calculation  ;  but,  to  the 
astonishment  of  ministers,  the  first 
man  whom  ihey  saw  in  the  opposite 
box  was  the  old  diplonuxte  himself, 
laughing  heartily  at  the  entree  of 
Farren.  The  costume,  the  wig,  the 
man,  were  there  perfect— all  but  the 
wisdom  and  the  wit.  Lords  Grey 
and  Palmerston  felt  their  alarms  sub- 
aide  aa  the  performance  went  on  ;  and 
before  the  fall  of  the  curtain,  the  re* 
pose  of  Europe  waa  secured — at  least 
till  the  arrival  of  a  new  ambassador. 

Managers  hear  odd  things  of  mo- 
nareha  aa  well  as  of  ministers.  One 
evening  of  the  King*s  (William  the 
Fourth)  coming  to  the  theatre,  aa 
Listen  and  the  manager  were  oon- 
Yeraing  in  the  ante-room  of  the  royal 
box  with  a  nobleman  of  the  household, 
one  of  the  pages  passing  by,  and  not 
observing  his  Lordship,  slapped  the 
comedian  on  the  back,  ejaculating, 
'^  D*ye  think  you'll  make  him  laugh 
to-night  ?  He  was  devilish  stupid  at 
dinner  t**  I  cannot  now  determine 
which  created  the  greater  roar,  the 
face  of  the  lackey  on  perceiving  the 
noble  lord  before  whom  he  had  so 
committed  himself,  or  the  face  of 
Liston.  "  If  the  reader,'*  Mr  Bunn 
•lyly  remarks,  "never  aaw  the  face  of 
a  dignified  performer,  when  reminded 
that  be  was  nothing  more  than  a  per^ 
farmery  he  has  a  treat  to  come.** 

He  gives  another  little  example,  in- 
finitdy  expressive  of  what  he  calls  a 
dignified  performer.  "  The  King  had 
ordered  the  play  of  »  The  School  for 
Scandal'  at  onr  house,  and  some  other 
performances,  of  which  the  farce  of 
*  Turning  the  Tables'  waa  the  laat, 
at  Drury  Lane.  Of  eourse  all  the 
leading  performers  were  called  on. 

*•  At  Covtnt  Garden  all  complied,  with 
one  exception;  this  exception  was  Mr 
Macready,  whom  no  argument  or  request 
could  prevail  upon  to  appear  in  •  Joseph 
SutAmm,'  though  he  had  so  often  perterm- 


ed  the  character  before.  A  journal  of  the 
following  morning  thus  touched  on  the  sub- 
ject:'—* We  cannot  avoid  menlloDing  a 
point  which  was  the  general  subject  of 
conversation  yesterday  evening— that  Bra« 
ham  had  volunteered  his  gratuitous  ser- 
vices, and  Macready  declined  to  play  '  Jo- 
seph Surface*  before  his  sovereign.  This 
is  what  we  call  '  sovereign  contempt/  But 
the  ont/5  falls  on  the  mimic,  and  not  on 
the  monarch.  What  sad  nonsense  this  is  ! 
With  all  the  respect  that  we  can  possibly 
have  for  the  art  and  artist,  it  is  a  fact 
requiring  no  comment,  that  as  they  both 
depend  on  the  breath  of  the  King,  bis 
very  breath  should  summon  them  into  ac- 
tion.' 

'*  The  arrangements  of  the  plays  being 
made  by  the  vioe-chamberlain,  the  mana- 
ger had  no  power  to  alter  them ;  and  this 
was  the  letter  which  he  received  from  the 
comedian. 

"  *  Dear  Sir—I  perceive  by  the  adver- 
tisemenU  that  *'  Turning  the  Tables  "  is  to  ^ 

be  performed  as  the  la*t  piece  on  Tuesday 
next.     This,  I  truit,  will  not  be  persisted 
in,  otherwise  I  must  decline  the  honour  of 
appearing  before  his  Mi^esty  so  laie  in  the         -v 
evening — Yours, 

'J.  Liston.*" 

All  thla  is  certainly  ultra-comic. 
"  Now,  pray,"  says  Mr  Bunn,  "  who  ' 

is  the  hiitg  in  all  thb  business  ?  Mr 
Liston  had  L.20  for  playing  in  «*  Turn- 
ing the  Tables,"  conmanded  by  his 
M^esty  to  be  the  last  entertainment  ^ 
of  the  evening.  It  is  not  too  laie  in 
the  evening  for  the  King  of  England 
to  sit  in  the  theatre,  but  it  is  too  late 
for  one  of  his  Majesty's  servants  to  * 

appear  on  the  stage  I  Surely  thia  is 
carrying  out  the  Wolseyan  doctrine  of 
*  Ego  et  rex  meus  *  a  little  too  far. 
The  actual  meaning  of  it  is— don*t 
you  think  that,  on  coming  cm  the  stage 
at  half-past  eleven  at  night,  his  Ma- 
jesty, who  has  been  so  heartily  laugh- 
ing at  the  other  pieces,  will  not  have 
a  titter  left  for  me  ?  Talk  for  a  thou- 
sand years,  and  the  latent  meaning 
will  be  found  to  be  this,  and  nothing 
else." 

Whatever  was  the  meaning,  his  Ma- 
jesty would  have  lost  some  honest 
laughing  by  Liston's  non-appearance. 
He  is  the  best  quiet  comedian  that  we 
remember.  Thia  style,  we  admit,  is 
iM>t  regarded  as  hia  forte  by  the  world, 
nor  perhaps  altogether  by  himself ; 
for  nothing  moves  the  populace  but 
buffooneries,  and  the  actor  must  have 
peculiar  strength  of  mind  who  does 
not  barter  his  Judgment  for  htuseas. 
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But  a  buadred  others  can  equal  Lis- 
toa  in  setting  the  rabble  in  a  roar. 
His  exclusive  province  is  calm  drol- 
lery; the  laugh  which  he  excites 
without  exhibiting,  and  the  easy  pun- 
gency  in  which  the  sarcasm  is  shot,  ap- 
parently without  taking  aim  at  any  one. 
He  now  comes  forward  but  seldom, 
and  we  regret  the  loss  of  a  genuine 
comedian,  in  the  impoverished  state  of 
stage  ability.  But  if  he  can  get  £60 
a-week  for  walking  through  French 
vaudevilles,  stript  of  their  lightness^ 
the  Quly  thing  good  about  them  ;  and 
incapable  of  common  sense,  the  only 
thing  that  their  translators  could  give 
them ;  we  feel  but  little  surprise  that 
he  should  be  more  alive  to  salary  than 
fame.  And  in  this,  he  pla^s  a  part 
set  before  him  by  many  a  man  in  a  much 
higher  station. 

All  authorship  has  its  perils;  but 
what  must  stage  authorship  be,  which 
has  succesaively  to  run  the  knout  un- 
der the  hand^  of  the  manager,  the 
examiner,  and  the  actor;  with  the 
public,  only  waiting  its  exhibition,  to 
sweep  it  into  oblivion  I  To  take  the 
case  of  the  actor — MrBunn,  and  Ken- 
ney  the  well-known  and  clever  dra- 
matist, had  prepared  a  farce  called 
''  A  Good- Looking  Fellow,*'  in  which 
a  part  was  written  for  Listen.  The 
comedian  returned  the  MS.,  with 
the  fdlowlng  very  decided  note  : — 
"  Dear  sir,  1  have  read  the  piece  very 
attentively,  and  regret  that  I  cannot 
concur  with  Messrs  Harris,  Reynolds, 
Kenney,  and  yourself,  as  to  its  merits. 
Jt/y  opinion  is,  that  it  would  be  inevi- 
tably d — — d  in  less  than  a  quarter 
of  an  hour ;  and  as  I  really  lack  the 
<ioarage  to  risk  being  pelted  off  the 
4tage,  I  must  beg  to  decline  the  ae; 
quaintance  of  /drNarcu^usBrigge,-^ 
Yours,  J.*  LiSTON.*' 

This  was  decided,  but  not  decisive ; 
for  the  manager,  being  also  the  au- 
thor, and  having  a  parental  feeling  for 
bis  babe,  transferred  Mr  Narcissus 
into  the  hands  of  Harley.  The  farce 
was  received  with  great  laughter,  and 
was  played /ti;eii/y-iur  nights,  though 
at  the  latest  period  of  the  season. 
«*  Very  facetious,  but  not  very  pro- 
phetic," fairly  enough  observes  Mr 
Bunn. 

The  next  "gprande  enterprbe"  of 
this  very  enterprisin^r  manager,  was 
the  engagement  of  Malibran.  This 
singer  vSi  actress  had  acquired  sudden 
Imputation  on  the  foreign  stage^  and 


she  was  justly  regarded  as  possessing 
attractions  for  the  London  audience. 
But  it  is  surprising  how  quickly  and 
how  completely  those  young  creatures, 
fair,  or  brown,  learn  the  art  of  mak- 
ing a  bargain.  Malibran  demanded 
no  less  than  .£125  a  night  for  nineteen 
nights ;  and  what  is  not  less  surprising, 
obtained  her  demand,  amounting  to 
X2d75  for  six  weeks'  singing  and 
placing !  being  £375  for  three  night'a 
performance  in  the  week;  and  that 
too,  paid  eyery  Monday  morning, 
and  in  advance.  But  even  this  was 
not  all:  an  arrangement,  by  which  she 
was  to  appear  on  seven  extra  nights 
at  Covent  Garden,  (both  theatres 
being  now  under  one  management,) 
produced  £1088  more,  making  a  total 
of  £34C3  for  twenty-six  nights,  or 
about  two  months'  performances  I  A 
year,  at  this  rate,  would  have  pro- 
duced to  her  upwards  of  £20,000« 
A  pretty  sum  for  singing  1  And 
though  the  theatre  did  not  give  her 
this,  it  is  not  improbable,  that  be« 
tween  benefits,  private  concerts,  coun- 
try engagements,  and  douceurs,  she 
carried  off  little  less  than  that  sum 
within  the  time.  We  know  the  folly 
of  expecting  the  opulent  to  think  of 
any  thing  in  the  expenditure  of  their 
money  but  their  own  amusement ;  yet 
this  prodigality  might  make  a  rational 
mind  reflect  a  little,  whether  British 
wealth  was  given  to  pamper  every 
craving  foreign  profligate  who  can 
sing  and  play  in  any  thing  so  fboUsh 
as  a  foreign  opera.  The  exertion  is 
so  worthless — the  recompense  so  be- 
yond all  bounds  I  Here  was  a  little 
creature,  who,  though  certainly  clever, 
was  but  a  singer  aher  all,  and  even 
there,  by  no  means  first-rate;  vet 
this  woman  is  suffered  to  lay-  ner 
grasp  on  a  sum  four  times  that  of  the 
income  of  one  of  the  judges  of  the 
land — of  a  commander-m-diief — of  a 
minister  of  state — of  the  average  in- 
come of  the  bishops — ten  times  that 
of  the  average  profits  of  the  bar,  and 
enough  to  have  pensioned  a  whole 
province  of  the  clergy,  Mr  Bunn  is 
evidently  a  Fanatico  per  la  Malibran  I 
vet,  struck  as  be  may  have  been  hj 
her  general  performances,  his  narrative 
of  her  conouct  leaves  an  impression 
wholly  unamiable  on  the  mind.  Widi 
all  her  appearance  of  enthusiasm  and 
simplicity,  she  seems  to  have  been 
one  of  the  most  craving  of  j)osslble 
brings,  alw^s  If ritmg  l^tter^  f^  i^* 
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fected  feeling,  but  real  avarice ;  and 
while  sitting  under  an  influx  of  wealth, 
that  must  have  astonished  her  at  the 
absurdity  and  laybhness  of  the  coun- 
try— soliciting,  striving,  and  grasping 
with  the  covetousness  of  a  real  miser. 
While  thousands  were  thus  pouring 
in  upon  her,  she  writes  to  the  manager 
as  if  she  was  not  worth  a  shilling  on 
earth  ;  and  accustomed  as  she  had 
been  to  little  better  than  beggary  in 
her  own  impoverished  country,  and 
in  the  tours  of  that  wandering  and 
unprosperous  personage,  her  father 
Garcia  the  singer,  she  swallowed 
money  with  more  than  Israelitish 
avidity.  Her  death,  four  years  since, 
(1836,)  excited  a  public  sensation 
from  its  melancholy  circumstances, 
and  from  the  public  outcry  at  De 
Beriot,  the  violin  player,  whom  she 
called  her  husband,  though  M.  Mali- 
bran  was  living.  What  has  become 
of  her  wealth  we  know  not,  unless 
it  is  in  De  fieriot's  hands.  She  never 
enjoyed  it  herself.  She  had  no  time 
to  enjoy  it;  and  thus,  after  a  brief 
career  of  excessive  toil  and  excessive 
grasping,  the  whole  fruit  of  her 
miserably  anxious  life  and  exhausting 
labours  may  have  gone  only  to  fatten 
a  Dutch  fiddler.  So  much  for  money- 
making. 

We  have  a  similar  instance  in  the 
salary  of  Taglioni.  A  woman  whose 
sole  merit  is  that  she  dances  well — of  all 
merits  the  least  meritorious — is  actually 
filed  throughout  Europe— received  at 
the  tables  of  emperors  and  empresses 
—huzzaed  by  courts — presented  with 
a  purse  of  diamonds  by  one  super- 
opulent  fool— and  with  a  chariot  with 
solid  silver  spokes  to  its  wheels  by 
another ;  demanding  for  a  few  nights 
of  pirouetting  and  bounding  at  the 
Italian  opera— a  sum  which  would 
feed  the  peasantry  of  a  province  for  a 
month;  and  amassing  money  which 
might  raise  the  drooping  sculpture, 
painting,  music,  and  literature  of  an 
empire. 

What  was  the  engagement  which 
Taglioni  had  the  modesty  to  demand 
in  the  theatre  of  Drury  Lane?  Onehuii' 
dred  pounds  a-night  for  herself,  three 
nights  a-week,  and  L.600  to  be  paid 
for  the  services  of  her  father  as  ballet* 
master ;  L.900  to  her  brother  and  sister 
to  dance  with  her,  with  two  benefits 
for  herself,  guaranteed  to  her  at 
L.IOOO,  and  half  a  benefit  to  her  bro- 
ther, guaranteed  at   L.200  — in  all 
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L.6000!  All  this  is  monstrous;  it 
actually  disgusts  the  mind  to  think  of 
such  sums  being  lavbhed  on  a  parcel 
of  jumpers— even  the  effrontenr  of  the 
demand  is  ofiensive.  Here  a  knot  of 
the  meanest  of  mankind — the  very  dross 
of  Parisian  life— actually  think  their 
caperings  worthy  of  being  paid  at  a 
rate  which  the  liberality  of  nations  has 
scarcely  ever  offered  to  their  greatest 
benefactors.  The  noblest  poet,  the 
most  profound  philosopher,  the  great- 
est mechanical  inventor,  the  most  gal- 
lant soldier,  all  would  be  regarded  as 
exorbitantly  overpaid  by  half  the  sum 
which  those  vulgar  and  frivolous  con- 
tributors to  the  cupidity  of  the  Italian 
opera  think  themselves  entitled  to 
demand,,  and  by  the  prodigal  folly  of 
fashion  actually  obtain.  The  remedy 
for  this  gross  offence  does  not  lie  with 
managers.  It  must  come  from  the 
nobility  and  from  the  sovereign.  So 
long  as  their  patronage  is  thus  wasted 
on  the  foreign  stage,  so  long  will  these 
**  dancing  families'*  come  over  here  to 
gather  all  that  they  can.  Of  course, 
it  would  be  ridiculous  to  suppose  that 
all  this  was  filial  piety  on  tne  part  of 
the  Terpsichore  herself.  The  family 
of  the  danseuae  were  her  shadow,  the 
L.($000  was  virtually  the  payment  for 
the  saltatory  exploits  of  one  exhibi- 
tor. The  only  remedy  for  this  im- 
putation on  the  national  understanding, 
18  to  cultivate  the  national  drama;  and 
this  is  to  be  done,  only  by  enabling 
the  managers  of  the  great  theatres  to 
pay  for  it ;  and  this  is  to  be  done  only 
by  retracing  those  steps  which  a  vul- 
gar and  shortsighted  liberality,  as  it 
is  called,  took  to  the  ruin  of  every 
thing  respectable  in  the  shape  of  thea- 
trical property.  There  must  bo  dra- 
matic ability  in  England ;  for  there 
never  was  a  real  demand  for  ability  of 
any  kind  which  was  not  answered.  If 
Shakspeare  and  Sheridan  are  at  an 
unapproachable  height — and  even  this 
too  may  be  only  a  conjecture ;  the  ge- 
nius of  Otway  and  Southerne,  Young, 
and  Rowe,  or  of  Morton,  Reynolds, 
and  Colman,  b  not  of  so  colossal  an 
order  as  to  make  every  thing  else 
dwindle  under  its  shade.  And  yet 
those  writers  contrived  to  fill  up  the 
theatrical  vacancies  of  their  day  re- 
markably to  the  public  gratification, 
made  the  drama  highly  popular ;  and 
while  those  cheerers  of  the  last  cen- 
tury followed  the  improving  manners 
of  the  age,  and  cleared  the  stage  of 
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the  offences  of  the  days  of  Charles  II., 
they  left  hehind  them  the  only  dramas 
which  the  public  can  still  endure.  If 
we  are  to  have  a  national  theatre^  we 
must  try  the  old  tactique ;  extinguish 
the  minor  theatres^  which  have  so  to- 
tally failed  as  schools  of  the  drama ; 
and  thus,  bringing  the  demands  of 
actors  within  rational  bounds,  bring 
back  original  talent  to  the  authorship 
of  the  stage. 

As  we  haye  mentioned  Malibran*s 
marriage  with  Do  Bcriot,  we  give,  for 
the  benefit  of  all  friends  of  police-office 
marriages  in  England,  the  form  of 
managing  these  matters  among  the 
enlightened  of  other  nations  calling 
themselves  Chrbtians. 

'*  Hereby  is  declared  nail  and  of  no 
effect  the  marriage  contracted  on  the  23d 
of  March  1826,  at  New  York,  between 
Marie  Felicite  Garcia,  born  in  Paris  24th 
of  March  ]80dt  and  Francis  Eugene  Louis 
Malibran,  bom  at  Paris  15th  November 
1778,  before  Charles  Louis  d'Espenvilie, 
consul  of  France  at  New  York.  I»  con- 
sequence, the  woman  Garcia  will  have  this 
judgment  registered,"  &c 

This  is  a  summary  way  of  doing 
things,  and  we  have  no  doubt  must  be 
regarded  by  the  "  illumined**  as  a 
very  satisfactory  style  of  getting  rid 
of  the  trammels  of  matrimony  ;  it 
accounts  also  for  the  fact,  that  many  a 
foreign  fair  has  half  a  dozen  husbands 
living  at  a  time. 


The  reader  is  probably  acquainted 
with  the  works  of  Mr  Colley  Grattan> 
author  of  the  '*  Highways  and  Bye- 
ways,"  and  other  clever  and  amusing 
performances ;  but  he  would  be  de- 
frauded of  some  of  his  fame  were  his 
good-humour  unchronicled.  We  know 
no  stronger  instance  in  point  than  the 
following: — "During  a  residence  at 
Boulogne,  he  had  rendered  himself  so 
very  agreeable  to  his  landlady  and  her 
family,  that,  on  his  being  about  to 
take  his  leave,  she  expressed  groat 
regret,  saying,  that  she  had  at  first 
taken  a  prejudice  against  him,  but 
such  had  been  the  urbanity  of  his 
manners,  that  she  had  even  got  over 
his  nose,  (a  feature  of  whose  beauty 
it  would  be  difficult  to  boast.)  «  That 
is  impossible,  my  good  lady,'  said  he, 
«  for  my  nose  has  no  brieve  to  it.*  ** 
Tbb  was  certainly  pushing  French 
observation  of  mankind  rather  far,  but 
the  good-humour  of  the  answer  went 
farther. 

We  must  now  leave  the  topic  of 
theatres  and  managers.  Their  detail, 
in  these  volumes,  is  that  of  a  vexed 
man,  but  of  an  ingenious  and  an  in- 
telligent one.  His  book,  on  the  whole, 
is  very  amusing,  and  we  suppose  that 
it  will  be  in  the  hands  of  every  one 
who  talks,  thinks,  or  cares  about 
theatres. 


THE  BISTORT  OF  THE  CELTIC  LANGUAGE.* 


We  have  long  entertained  a  grow- 
ing opinion  that  a  knowledge  of  the 
Celtic  languages  is  essential  to  the 
study  of  European  philology,  and  that 
the  ignorance  under  which  we  indivi- 
dually labour  in  this  respect,  is  no  less 
disgraceful  than  detrimental.  In  that 
belief,  we  have  been  irreversibly  con- 
firmed by  a  perusal  of  the  interesting 
work  which  supplies  the  title  and  the 
subject  of  this  article.  It  proceeds 
from  the  pen  of  Mr  Lachlan  M'Lean, 


the  well-known  author  of  the  "  Histo- 
rical Account  of  lona,'*  and  of  other 
productions  devoted  to  the  noble  pur- 
pose of  exalting  his  native  **  nook  of 
earth**  to  a  proud  pre-eminence  over 
the  rest  of  the  universe.  The  work 
is  dedicated,  apparently  by  permission, 
to  Sir  Robert  Peel,  and  affords  evi- 
dence, at  least  equally  demonstrative 
of  the  good-natured  courtesy  of  that 
eminent  statesman,  as  of  his  high 
appreciation  of  Celtic  antiquities. 


*  *'  The  History  of  the  Celtic  Language ;  wherein  it  is  shown  to  be  baied  upon  natural 
principles,  and,  elementarily  considered,  contemporaneous  with  the  infancy  of  the  hu- 
man family  :  likewise  showing  its  importance  in  order  to  the  proper  understanding  of 
the  Classicii,  including  the  Sacred  Text,  the  Hieroglyphics,  the  Cabala,  etc.  etc-  By 
L.  Maclean,  F.O.S.,  author  of  '  Historical  Account  of  lona,'  *  Sketches  of  St  Kilda,' 
&c.  &c.     London:   Smith,  Elder,  and  Co.,  &c.     1840," 
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We  mibmit  ibis  notice  of  Mr 
McLean's  book,  with  no  idea  that  we 
are  entitled  to  review  it ;  bat  intend* 
ing  in  an  humble  and  teachable  spirit 
to  point  out  some  of  its  most  striking 
passag^es,  and  to  communicate  to  our 
readers  some  of  the  instruction  or 
amusement  which  it  has  afforded  to 
ourselves.  So  great,  indeed,  is  our 
impatience  to  proclaim  its  merits  to 
the  world,  that  we  have  not  even 
waited  to  acquire  a  thorough  under- 
standing  of  its  principles,  which  we 
fear  could  onl  j  have  been  accomplish- 
ed after  a  much  longer  delay  than  the 
rules  of  Maga  would  readily  permit. 
Mr  M' Lean  himself  seems  aware,  that, 
like  other  great  acquisitions,  his  theory 
is  not  to  be  mastered  without  a  due  de- 
gree of  labour.  "  If  any  person,"  he 
says,  *•  take  up  the  History  of  the  Cel- 
tic Language,  as  about  to  be  submit- 
ted, and  expect  to  get  through  it  as 
through  a  song^  for  that  person  the 
author  has  not  written  :  Intelligihitia 
non  iniellectum  adfero"  This  is  strong- 
ly  put,  but  we  shall  see  how  it  is  borne 
out  in  the  sequel.  We  onl  v  entreat 
our  readers  to  do  as  we  ourselves  have 
done ;  and  if  they  meet  with  any  thing 
obscure  in  our  extracts,  to  believe  that 
the  defect  is  rather  in  their  own  intel- 
ligence than  in  our  author's  intelligi- 
bUity.  For  our  parts,  we  shall  be  con- 
tent for  the  most  part  to  let  Mr  McLean 
speak  for  himself,  and  shall  only  make 
such  connecting  explanations  or  sup- 
plementary comments  as  may  best  set 
off  the  excellencies  of  our  «'  great 
original.*' 

The  title-page  of  the  work  must 
have  prepared  our  readers  for  things 
worthy  of  that  high  announcement ; 
and  the  preface  does  not  diminish  the 
excitement  of  so  great  expectations. 
Perhaps  Mr  M<Lean  has  in  this  respect 
disregarded  the  Horatian  rule,  which 
inculcates  a  modesty  of  exordium. 
But  we  are  not  sure  that  the  precepts 
of  epic  poetry  can  safely  be  applied  to 
historical  compositions,  or  at  least  to 
histories  of  the  Celtic  language ;  and 
on  the  principle  of  a  bird  In  the  hand 
being  worth  two  elsewhere^  we  feel 
comparatively  indifferent  as  to  the 
ulterior  pages  of  a  work  where,  in  the 
Tory  preface,  we  are  put  in  immediate 
possession  of  eloquence  and  wisdom, 
of  a  character  so  unusual  as  is  exhi- 
bited in  the  following  passage  :^ 

"  At  the  commencement  of  the  present 
order  of  material  things,  the  first  sun  Indi- 
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eated  day  by  a  faiot  but  pereeptible  he^^ 
aldic  emanation  in  the  East,  gradually 
waxing  stronger  and  stronger,  till  now, 
behold  1  the  king  of  day  himself  gilding 
the  summit  of  the  mountains  with  the 
splendour  of  his  countenance,  and  now 
gradually  mounting,  and  diffusing  stronger 
light — atronger^ntelligence — till  he  arrives 
at  the  goal  of  noon.  This  appears  to  the 
author  no  inapt  emblem  of  the  commence- 
of  the  order  of  things  in  the  moral  world. 
If  we  would  contemplate  the  human  fa'^ 
mily  in  its  infant  state,  we  must  turn  our 
backs  upon  this  hemisphere,  and  travel 
to  the  East  to  see  the  dawn  of  intellect, 
and  there  listen  to  the  efforts  of  infant 
humanity  forming  a  language;  we  must 
learn  the  powers  of  their  signs  and  sym- 
bols— a  giant  alphabet — and  attend  to  the 
reduction  of  these  rudiments  to  practice. 
In  brief,  we  must  contemplate  man  as 
naked:* 

We  pass  over  the  poetical  beauty 
and  close  coherence  of  these  observa- 
tions, to  notice  their  peculiar  propriety 
in  reference  to  the  subject  under  con- 
slder'ation.  "  If  we  would  contem- 
plate the  human  family  in  its  infant 
state,'*  **  wc  must  contemplate  man  as 
naked:*  The  truth  of  the  proposition 
is  less  remarkable  than  its  adapta- 
tion to  the  author's  purpose.  If  we 
must  contemplate  man  as  naked,  how 
is  this  to  be  done  ?  The  usages  of 
ordinary  society  are  unfavourable  to 
such  contemplations  ;  and  the  natives 
of  Australia  can  only  be  reached  b^ 
**  turning  our  backs  upon  this  hemi- 
sphere," not  figuratively,  but  in  ear- 
nest. But  we  are  not,  therefore,  to 
despair.  If  we  cannot  contemplate 
man  in  a  state  of  absolute  nudity,  we 
must  be  content  to  take  him  in  the 
nearest  approximation  to  it  that  cir- 
cumstances admit ;  and,  fortunately 
for  philology,  the  costume  of  our 
Celtic  counti^men  enables  us,  vrith 
little  trouble,  and  at  less  expense,  to 
prosecute  our  discoveries  in  this  direc- 
tion as  far  as  the  most  enthusiastic 
enquirer  would  desire.  By  this 
means,  we  are  exempted  from  the 
necessity  of  h  priori  speculations, 
where  the  opposite  mode  of  argument 
is  so  fully  illustrated  and  so  con- 
stantly suggested  by  all  that  we  see. 
Mr  McLean's  reasoning  on  this  sub- 
ject is  quite  irresistible.  The  object 
to  be  attained,  is  an  expodtioB  of  the 
original  state  of  man,  of  which  nudity 
was  a  fundamental  feature.  It  is  un- 
deniable that  this  element  is  more 
conspicuous  in  the  country  of  the  kUt 
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than  among  the  wearera  of  inezpres. 
Bibles,  and  thui^  as  the  Celts  approach 
the  nearest  to  Adam  in  dress*  so  it 
must  be  presnmed  they  do  also  in 
dialect. 

The  pretensions  which  Mr  M'Lean 
adfances  on  behalf  of  his  native  tongue 
are  of  no  mean  order.  He  is  clear 
that  it  is  the  primitiye  form  of  human 
speech*  and  treats  with  dignified  con« 
tempt  the  conflicting  claims  to  anti- 
quity preferred  by  various  languages 
which  have  hitherto  enjoyed  an  un- 
deserved veneration  among  man- 
kind.    Mr  M'Lean  says* 

''  With  ^he  Hebrew  language*  under 
that  appellation,  he  has  no  quarrel,  being 
comparatively  modern ;  receiving  iti  very 
name  from  Jfeber,  the  great-grandson  of 
Shem,  who  flourished  somewhere  about 
two  thousand  years  after  the  creation  of 
Adam,  and,  coniequently,  ahout  two  thou* 
sand  years  a/fer  language  had  been  ripen- 
ing and  flourishing.  Those  who  plead  for 
it  as  being  the  primitive  language,  under, 
that  name,  give  the  lie,  innoeentiy,  i  er- 
haps,  to  their  own  belief  of  the  account  of 
the  confusion  of  the .  primitive  tongue  at 
Babel ;  seeing,  it  is  plain*  that  if  the  pri- 
mordial language  were  then  and  there  con. 
fouuied,  it  must  have  been  then  and  there 
lost :  and  how  could  Htber*  who  flourished 
subsequently  to  that  period,  retain  it  ?*' 

This  is  certainly  oonvinoingt  and 
shows  the  foUy  of  all  those  systems 
which  either  deny  the  antiquity  of  the 
Erte*  coeval  as  it  is  with  Nature  and 
with  nudity*  or  would  postpone  it  to 
a  mero  mnshroom  like  the  Hebrew* 
which  cannot  trace  back  even  its  name 
beyond  the  great-grandson  of  Shem. 

Bnt  Mr  M'Lean  has  not  yet  done 
with  this  Heber,  whose  appellation* 
he  tells  ns,  "  is  a  misnomer.'*  "  The 
original  is  (Hebrew)  oinbr  or  ainbr. 
Now  oin  or  ain  means*  in  Celtic*  a 
river ;  and  bar,  or  bhar,  beyond. 
The  name*  therefore**'  he  continues* 
"  is  equivdent  to  our  Inver ;  whence 
Inverich,  Jberich,  or  Iberiauip  and 
Ebirich  or  Ebrideans, — all  expressive 
of  isolation,  or  beyond  water.  Here- 
in we  are  abundantly  borne  out  by 
sacred  writ  itself.  The  identical  word 
•^^  oinbr,  is  the  word  rendered  In 
Deut.  iv.  49*  "  This  side  Jordan  j" 
and  in  Joshua,  xili.  27,  "  The  other 
side  Jordan.** 

To  those  who*  like  our  firiend  Tom- 
kins,  have  travdled  the  north  circuit* 
it  will  occur  in  Bxd  of  these  last  illns- 
trationif  that  there  b  still  a  place  on 
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the  Cromarty  Frith  called  Inver-Gor* 
don*  which  can  be  nothing  else  than 
a  purer  and  more  primitive  compound 
of  the  Hebrew  vocables*  to  which  Mr 
M'Lean  refers*  viz.  oinbr  and  Jordan, 

We  are  not  sure  that  Mr  M*Lean 
is  quite  orthodox  as  to  what  he  calls 
"  the  affiiir  at  Babel.**  In  every  view 
of  it  he  is  convinced  that  it  had  no 
effect  upon  the  pure  transmission  of 
the  Celtic.  *'  Bnt  allowing,"  he  says* 
''a  confusion  of  language*  literally 
speaking*  to  tiare  taken  place*  it  re- 
fers only  to  such  as  were  engaged  in 
the  tower.  Noah  was  in  life*  and  did 
he  head  the  faithless  crew  ?  No ;  he 
attends  to  his  vineyard*  which  he 
planted  far  east  from  Shinar.  There- 
fore* take  either  view  of  it,  the  first 
speech  still  remains  unoonfounded — 
the  stream  of  language  may  be  still 
traced  without  a  break  up  to  the 
fountain  of  paradise!"  Can  any 
of  us  hesitate  after  this  to  throw 
aside  our  Mil  tons*  and  to  engage 
Dugald  M'Tavish  from  the  stand  in 
Hanover  Street*  for  a  morning  hour* 
three  times  a-week*  to  acquire  in  all 
their  purity  the  genuine  accents  and 
aspirations  of  Eden  in  its  very  hours 
of  innocence  ? 

Mr  M'Lean  seems  all  at  home  in 
the  proceedings  of  Paradise*  and  the 
progress  of  Adam  through  his  vocab- 
ulary. His  second  chapter*  which 
treats  of  *'  The  Dawn  of  Human  Ex- 
istence—Man  contemplated  a«  fresh 
from  the  bands  of  his  Maker*"  opens 
with  this  magnificent  description. 

**  We  may  now  fancy  the  morning  of 
man's  creation  —  the  sun  in  eastern  graa- 
deur  emerging  from  behind  the  Shirvanian 
hills,  as  if  eager  to  obtain  a  view  of  the 
not  unimportant  stranger — Adam  in  silent 
admiration,  tired  of  wondering  who  and 
what  he  himself  was,  and  whence  come  ; 
now  arrested  for  the  first  time  at  sight  of 
a  rare  object— a  golden  globe — mountmg 
gradually  the  blue  field,  and  taking  indis- 
puted  possession  as  sole  SMsarch  of  the 
planet  worid ;  fur  the  regent  moon  with 
her  myriads  of  twinkling  attendanta  retire 
at  sight  of  him  with  obsequiotM  majesty  ; 
the  lion  raaspant  with  beaming  eyea  aad 
terrific  mane,  dallying  with  the  meek  laasb 

the  domestic  cow  t»rowsing  in  Eden,  or 

eonchant  mminating— the  ape  among  the 
yielding  boughs  scampering  and  pampering 
•-.tlte  wily  aerpent  now  rearing  his  bar- 
nished  crest*  and  now  astonishing  Adam 
with  ainuoaa  gambols— tlie  hyena  laughing 
like  a  maniac  —  the  eockooi  together  with 
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the  world  of  winged  chorulcra  of  the 
grove  singing  their  varied  matins  —  the 
industrious  b«e  whispering  to  the  sham- 
rock,'* &c. 

Oar  author  then  proceeds  to  explain 
the  principles  on  which  Adam  bestow- 
ed bis  nomenclature  on  the  heastSy 
and  which  ho  conceives  to  have  been 
regulated  by  a  natural  imitation  of  the 
sounds  which  they  respectively  utter- 
ed. These  sounds^  our  readers  must 
be  already  aware,  were  necessarily 
nothing  less  than  the  Celtic  termino- 
logy which  is  still  in  use.  Adopting 
what  Montgomery  says  of  the  art  of 
nest*making  among  birds^  ve  may 
thus  affirm  with  Mr  M'Lean,  that 
AH  the  blessed  habitants  of  Paradise, 
Whoso  words  once  mingled  with  the  voice 

of  angels. 
Spoke  Gaelic  jost  as  curioutly  and  well 
As  the  street* porters  in  our  evil  day. 
After  the  labours  of  six  thousand  years, 
In  which  their  ancestors  have  failed  to  add, 
To  alter,  or  diminish  any  thing. 

'*  Of  the  order,"  says  Mr  M'Lean, 
'*  in  which  the  Great  Shepherd  brought 
the  animals  to  Adam,  we  are  not  in- 
formed; nor  is  it  essential.  Let  us 
suppose  the  first  to  have  been  the  do- 
mestic cow :  the  name  of  this  animal 
in  Celtic  is  bua^  buo,  or  bd ;  an  echo 
or  imitation  of  its  common  note.*' 

We  feel  assured  that  Mr  M*Lean 
must  here  be  right,  and* that  Adam  must 
have  addressed  the  word  bo  to  the  cow. 
There  has  been  a  Saxon  practice  of  say- 
ing bo  to  an  animal  of  a  very  different 
description  ;  and  sometimes  we  have 
ourselves  felt  disposed  to  do  so.  But 
we  shall  always  hereafter  think  of  Mr 
M'Lean  on  such  occasions,  and  refrain 
from  so  misapplying  the  exclamation, 
however  strong  the  temptation  may 
appear. 

Having  established  the  exclusive 
claims  of  the  cow  to  the  ejaculation 
in  question,  Mr  M'Loan  thus  pro- 
ceeds:— 

'*  Let  this  suffice  upon  this  note.  But 
Nature  rests  not  here.  The  cow,  besides 
this  confidential  voice,  has  a  variety  of 
other  tones  by  which  it  can  communicate 
even  to  man  its  sensations  of  want,  plea* 
sure,  fear,  pain,  &c.  These  as  well  as  the 
note  buo,  or  bO,  form  part  of  the  Celtic 
vocabulary,  and,  like  bO,  are  just  echo- 
terms.  For  example.  ffnOtd,  a  term  ex- 
pressive of  its  iuppliaot  voice  ;  geum,  of 
iu  low ;  langan,  of  a  straggling  sort  of 
lowing,  not  unlike  the  braying  of  an  ass  ; 
r^ic,  of  a  desperate  roar  when  being  pushed 
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or  goaded  by  a  fellow-cow ;  cread,  of  its 
note  when  sick  and  unable  to  inspire  and 
expire  with  freedom ;  nual,  of  a  loud  low 
three  or  four  times  repeated;  thus,  ua, 
tia,  ua,  and  Bruchd,  expressive  of  eruc« 
tation  in  the  process  of  rumination*  This 
langusge  can  die  but  with  Nature  :  in  the 
term  bntchd,  we  have,  ptrhaps,  the  pri« 
maryidea  of  the  Arabic,  HT^  ruch,  breath, 
and  symbolically,  spirit,  &c." 

No  one  can  fail  to  perceive,  in  their 
minutest  variations,  the  perfect  pro- 
priety of  the  terms  in  question,  and 
not  only  to  recognise,  without  a  die* 
tionary,  the  true  meaning  of  gndsd, 
nuai,  and  brUchd,  but  to  feel  assured 
that  these  are  the  very  words  that 
Adam  must  have  applied  to  their  re- 
spective ideas,  and  the  only  ones  which 
his  descendants  should  still  employ. 

It  would  be  tedious  to  follow  our 
author  through  all  the  appellations  of 
the  other  animals ;  but  his  observa- 
tions on  the  lion  deserve  to  be  singled 
out  from  the  rest.  There  was,  it 
seems,  a  period  when  the  appropriate 
imitation  of  the  lion*s  voice,  and  con- 
sequently hb  original  name,  was  the 
sound  liho ;  and  from  this  tradition 
the  term  commonly  in  use  has  doubt* 
less  been  derived.  But  this  is  much 
too  musical  a  sound  to  be  equally  ap- 
propriate at  the  present  day. 

*'  The  lion,  since  the  fall,  at  least,  tones 
its  voice  to  a  far  different  key  from  UO, 
when  making  the  awful  spring  upon  its 
prey.  The  term  roar  is  by  no  means  a 
true  echo  to  it ;  no  term  can  express  it  bat 
the  Celtic  beuc.  *  Bheue  an  leomhan,* 
siys  Amos.  Tho  note  of  ocean  when 
scourged  to  madness  is  not  a  bad  imita- 
tion of  it,  and  hence  we  say  *■  An  cuan 
sgus  na  tonnan  a*  6eucadh ;  *  t.  e,  the 
ocean  and  its  billows  roaring.  It  was  well 
for  Adam  the  lion  did  not  play  upon  this 
second  key  first,  when  showing  what  to  be 
called.  If  it  had,  the  good  Patriarch's 
labour,  probably,  had  had  an  end,  at  least 
for  a  time.  Paradise  would  have  fled 
affrighted,  aud  the  more  timid  animals 
would  have  yielded  up  their  new^btained 
life  for  very  horror." 

Thero  are  noble  descriptions  of  tho 
]ion*s  wrath,  both  in  classical  and  in 
modem  poetry :  but  we  see  here,  at  a 
glance,  how  imperfect  they  must  all  be. 
Greek,  Latin,  German,  English,  all 
break  do  wn  under  the  attempt  to  give  an 
idea  of  the  lion*s  roar.  No  term,  it  it 
clear,  can  express  it  but  the  Celtic  beuc  ! 
What  a  pity  that  Snug  the  joiner,  who 
was  slow  of  study,  had  not  possessed 
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these  views  of  Mr  M*  Lean's !  If  he  had 
sought  to  give  a  bona  fide  representa- 
tion of  an  existing  lion,  btw  was  at 
hand  to  frighten  his  audience  out  of 
their  wits ;  if  he  feared  this  resuU>  and 
wished  to  aggravate  his  voice^  without 
quitting  his  character^  he  had  only  to 
fall  bacic  on  the  softness  of  supra-iap- 
sarian  innocence^  and  delight  the  ladies 
with  a  melodious  Uho, 

From  sounds,  which  are  an  echo  of 
the  sensci  Mr  M'Lcan  passes  to  words 
and  letters  of  a  hteroglypfaical  and  ca* 
balistical  character.  This  is  perhaps 
as  obscnre  as  any  other  portion  of  the 
book;  but  its  importance  may  be  esti* 
mated  by  the  following  passage  : — 

"  Yes,  a  compouDd  figure  of  a  dog  and 
a  Hon,  in  the  Cahari  make  C,  L  ;  giving 
these  their  lyllabic  power  we  read  Cou* 
El :  with  a  human  head  introdaced,  C,  L» 
S,  Coueles :  with,  instead  of  a  human 
figure,  a  terrier  or  a  cross,  C,  L,  T,  Celt ! 
Of  this  there  is  a  Dniidical  column  in 
Largo,  in  Flfeshire,  the  property  of  Gene* 
ral  Durham,  highly  illustrative.  The  lion, 
the  serpent,  the  bull,  the  barker — in  short, 
the  most  of  the  constellations,  as  on  the 
Farnese  globe — are  displayed  in  bold  re- 
lief upon  that  most  curious  relic  of  aniU 
quity.  The  writer  was  not  a  little  struck 
—when,  in  tiiiting  this  stone  and  other 
antiquities  of  Fifeshire,  in  the  autumn  of 
last  year,  in  company  with  the  scientific 
Mr  Kyle  of  Glasgow,  and  the  natnralitt, 
Mr  John  Wood  of  Colinsburgh — to  find 
how  very  forcibly  these  hieroglyphics  re- 
verberated '  a  tale  of  the  days  of  old— of 
the  deeds  of  other  years.'  Thus,  in  look- 
ing up  to  one  of  the  half-decayed  arched 
Archives  of  St  Andrew's,  you  observe  a 
star,  a  dog,  and  a  lion.  A  etas,  in  Celtic, 
is  Be,  a  dog,  Aug,  and  the  lion,  or  eagle, 
JSl;  which  produce  the  name  of  the  found- 
er.  i^c^n^us!  Kil,  Re,  EphAin,  its  Cel- 
tic name,  is  equivalent.  We  have  never 
seen  the  Rosetta  stone  in  London,  but  we 
see  it  in  the  name  H,  S,  T,  Ro-Esh-Tan— 
a  circle,  a  man,  and  a  cross,  or  a  dog — 
with  probably  their  attributes,  severally, 
if  not  their  history?  This  accounts  for 
the  name  of  Fife,  {Ff,)  and  of  that  of  the 
beautiful  hill  JArgo,  as  also  that  of  the 
tattooed  worshippers,  J9re^anich,  iU&aAicb, 
Hort8tii,  Pehs,  &c." 

The  same  idea,  perhaps^  may  also 
account  for  the  mUk  in  the  cocoa  nut, 
and  for  any  other  phenomenon  of 
which  no  satisfactory  explanation  has 
as  yet  been  given. 

Hitherto  we  have  been  examining 
names  imposed  by  our  great  ancestor 
on  the  lower  orders  of  creation ;  but 
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a  different  scene  was  now  awaiting  him. 
The  creation  of  a  help  meet  for  htm, 
turned  his  thoughts  to  his  own  nature 
and  race,  and  a  wider  range  of  phra« 
seology  was  the  result.  This  subject 
is  thus  beautifidly  developed  by  Mr 
M'Lean : — 

''  'Tis  mom  I  The  lark  is  up  mid  sky 
to  sing  up  the  king  of  dayl  The  bee 
whispers  it  to  the,  unfolding  rose,  iChd 
xephyrs  run  to  and  fro,  the  grateful  mes- 
sengers of  Aurora,  loaded  with  fragrance  ; 
the  towering  mountains  now  reflecting  the 
horisontal  sunbeam,  make  every  dew-drop 
a  sparkling  diamond.  Adam  awakes,  and 
awakes  Eve !  and  now,  and  from  this  hour, 
may  we  begin  to  date  the  elements  of  lan- 
guage more  abstractly  considered.  We 
shall,  therefore,  endeavour  to  show  that 
herein  our  principle  will  still  hold  good^. 
that  language  is  still  in  its  elemenury 
principles  the  gradual  offspring  of  Nature, 
being  based  upon  sounds  produced  by 
bodies  in  motion  or  collision,  and  in  arti- 
culation, forming  roots,  spontaneously  ge- 
nerated by  action  and  passion.  The  great- 
est difficulty  with  which  we  have  now  to 
contend,  is  to  distinguish  between  the  Ca^ 
holistic  and  the  Natural  language* 

*'  Srlhif  the  nose.  Here  is  a  sound 
from  bodies  in  collision :  no  reflection  or 
echo  can  be  truer  than  srlhi  of  the  vibra- 
tory sound  produced  in  blowing  it,  espe- 
cially with  the  hand,  which  must  of  neces* 
sity,  have  been  the  primitive  mode,  and 
still  is  among  the  unsophisticated." 

Transition  is  one  of  the  greatest 
charms  of  good  composition.  In  the 
tragedy  of  Macbeth,  the  calmness  of 
the  scene  before  the  castle  of  Inver- 
ness, succeeding  to  the  turbulent 
anxieties  of  guilty  ambition,  has  been 
often  and  justly  admired ;  and  we  have 
here  an  example  of  the  same  artifice, 
though  with  a  different  tendency. 
From  the  beauty  of  a  morning  in 
Paradise^  and  the  ecstacies  of  newly- 
inspired  love,  the  author  gracefully 
sinks  at  once  (quam  familiariter  /)  to 
the  vibratory  sound  *'  srbn,  the  nose," 
and  our  imaginations  are  elegantly  led 
to  a  consideration  of  details  in  the  un- 
sophisticated life  of  our  first  parents, 
of  which  Milton  has  unaccountably 
omitted  to  take  the  slightest  notice. 

The  following  may  be  offered  as  a 
fur,  or  perhaps  a  favourable  sample  of 
our  author's  etymological  acumen : — 

**  Lib  or  Lib,  the  heart ;  either  an 
imitation  or  rehearsal  of  its  beat ;  or,  if 
the  reader  prefer  it,  oracularly,  El-Ab,  as 
being  a  heavenly  monitor.  We  may  easily 
imagine  thai  the  firi!  pair  were  struck  suf- 
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floieuU/  early  with  tbe  puUatioii  of  the 
hetrt ;  and  wonderful  indeed  it  nrnit  bo  to 
every  person  of  reflection  ;  countJag  the 
pasting  moment  aa  it  does  from  the  mo- 
ment of  our  birth  till  the  la«t  throe  of 
death  breaks  the  golden  eord,  at  the  rate 
of  about  one  hundred  thousand  times  a<* 
day  1  Methuselah*i  pulse  mu^t  have  told 
upwards  of  42,442,200,000  during  bis 
lifetime !  Here,  then,  we  have  tho  root 
of  libXdent  a  man  of  little  or  no  heart, 
judging  from  actions  ;  *  duine  Mhideach* 
a  trifling,  heartless  maft.  We  are  corro- 
borated  here,  at  least,  by  Paikhurst,  upon 
the  root  *  37  /6,  the  heart,'  says  he, 
'  from  its  vibratory  motion,  pulsation,  or 
beating.*  We  naturally  attribute  to  this 
beating  and  sensitive  monitor,  thoughts, 
will,  love,  hatred,  joy,  grief,  &c.  We  are 
apt  to  view  it,  in  fact,  as  the  light,  the  in- 
former of  the  whole  universe  of  man : 
hence  we  say,  by  figure,  lib,  or  libht  bright, 
shining,  white,  clear : 

*  I  lihh  mar  Eal'air  a  ohuan.' 

/.  e.  Fair  as  a  swan  upon  the  wave  was  slie. 

*  Claidheamh  Ubhara  do  shenar.* 

t.  e.  The  shioing  blade  of  thy  fathers. 

Again,  Ubher,  a  book,  because  it  informs  i 
library,  a  collection  of  books:  liberal, 
large-hearted  ;  and  b  and  v  beln^  convert- 
ible letters,  liv-ain,  or  leven  a  clear  river; 
synonymous  with  Libanus  or  Lebanon, 
The  Saxon  leof,  the  English  lovCi  and  /i/%, 
are  but  a  variety.  The  radix.  In  process 
of  time,  assumed  a  prefix  or  formative'for 
ease  to  our  organs  in  conversation ;  hence 
diabh,  the  chest,  breast,  as  being  the 
bouse  of  the  heart ;  by  figure,  a  hamper, 
a  creel,  or  any  wicker-work,  from  a  re- 
semblance to  the  chest,  having  ribs :  cliath, 
a  harrow ;  cliathach,  the  side,  or  cross 
timbers  of  a  house  or  ship.  And,  follow* 
ing  out  the  analogy,  cliuthranich,  to  be  st 
cross  purposes,  a  fight.*' 

We  have  now,  we  hope,  afforded 
sufficient  fipecimens  of  Mr  M'Lean's 
Hitftory^  to  exoitet  without  satiating, 
tho  curiosity  of  our  readers,  to  wliom, 
after  what  we  have  already  said^  it  is 
needless  for  us  to  recommend  the  pur- 
chase and  perusal  of  the  book  itself. 

When  we  contemplate  the  orinciples 
that  are  here  developed^  we  look  with 
pity  and  contempt  on  the  occupations 
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of  even  the  most  celebrated  modem 
philologera  of  the  day.  What  are  the 
labours  of  a  Bopp,  a  Grimm,  or  a 
Graff*  compared  with  those  of  a  Mac- 
Lean?  What  pretensions  has  the 
Gothic  to  be  studied,  which  can  only 
ostablish  by  mere  historical  dooumenta 
a  literary  existence  of  about  1400 
years,  when  the  Gaelic  can  be  drawn 
back,  by  internal  evidence^  to  a  period 
antecedent  to  the  creation  of  woman, 
nay*  antecedent  even  to  the  creation 
of  man  himself;  since  it  is  plain  by 
Mr  M<Lean*s  demonstrations,  that  be* 
fore  Adam  existed,  the  lower  animals 
spoke  Celtic  in  the  sounds  which  they 
severally  uttered,  and  which  afterwards 
proved  tho  type  of  the  names  conferred 
upon  them  ?  Investigations  of  this 
kind  are  fitted  to  elevate  their  author 
far  beyond  the  reputation  of  a  plodding 
grammarian ;  and  Mr  M'Lean  may 
boldly  lay  claim  to  a  niche  in  that 
transcendental  gallery,  of  which  tho 
one  extremity  is  already  occupied  by 
Wolfgang  Menzely  and  the  other  by 
Maximus  Macnab. 

To  return  to  the  proposition  with 
which  we  set  out :  we  repeat  that  the 
publication  of  the  present  work  is  cal* 
culated  more  and  more  to  impress  us 
with  the  importance  of  an  increased 
attention  to  the  Celtic  languages. 
There  are  two  ways  In  which  this 
object  may  be  promoted .  One  of  them, 
and  the  more  sublime  of  the  two,  \$ 
that  pursued  by  Mr  M'Lean,  which 
seeks  to  inculcate,  from  lofty  generali- 
ties and  enthusiastic  imaginations,  the 
primeval  antiquity  and  mystical  signi- 
ficance of  those  languages.  The  other 
lies  along  a  humbler  path,  in  which 
their  elementary  principles  and  struc- 
tural analogies  are  to  be  collected  by 
a  patient  and  dispassionate  induction 
from  indisputable  realities.  If  the  at- 
tempt of  Mr  M'Lean  succeeds,  it  la 
good  and  well ;  if  it  fails*  we  recom- 
mend to  our  Celtic  philologists  to  try 
what  they  can  make  of  the  more  sober 
system  which  has  been  already  fol- 
lowed, with  no  small  success*  by  their 
Teutonic  brethren. 
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The  Art  Umon,  a  monthly  Jonrotl 
rerj  ably  eonducted,  and  promising  to 
be  of  great  utility,  having,  in  the  last 
number,  (for  April,)  noticed  some  re- 
marks and  expressions  made  use  of  by 
us  in  a  reyiew  of  Taylor's  translation 
of  Merim^Oy  and  having,  we  thinks 
somewhat  misunderstood  the  view 
taken  by  us,  we  think  it  as  well  shortly 
to  revert  to  the  subject,  because  we 
consider  it  one  of  great  importance  to 
art,  and  we  are  particularly  desirous 
that  public  attention  should  be  directed 
to  it.  If  we  mistake  not  the  meaning 
of  the  writer  in  the  Art  Union,  he 
would  rather  deprecate  such  discus- 
slons,  and  the  jcontinual  search  after 
new  vehicles.  At  least  he  appears  to 
give  no  encouragement  to  experiment 
and  enquiry.  '•  The  diversity  of  opin- 
ions expressed  by  writers,**  he  says, 
*'  who.  It  is  assumed,^/ competent  to 
Instruct  us,  is  strong  evidence  tHat  con- 
Jecture  occupies  the  place  of  certainty." 
Now,  we  do  not  quarrel  with  any  be* 
cause  they  feel  competent  to  instruct, 
provided  they  will  furnish  us  with  the 
means  of  judging  for  ourselves ;  that 
is,  if  they  will  clearly  detail  to  us  their 
experiments,  their  progress,  and  pro- 
cesses, as  well  as  their  results;  and 
their  reasons  for  what  Is  more  conjec- 
tural A  very  bad  artist  may  be  a  yerj 
inquisitive  man,  and  spend  time  and 
labour  upon  the  material  of  the  art, 
that  the  man  of  more  active  genius 
cannot  afford  to  do.  And,  while  artists 
must  be  under  the  necessity  of  relying 
upon  the  improvements  and  inventions 
of  colour- makers,  canvass-makcrs,  pa- 
per-makers, and  workers  in  other 
trades,  we  see  no  reason  why  they 
should  turn  the  eye  of  scorn  upon  the 
efforts,  either  of  an  humble  brother 
artist  or  amateur.  Perhaps  it  is  be^ 
cause  they  are  humbler  that  their  use* 
fulness  in  this  way  may  be  greater. 

"  Did  yoa  never  hear  yet 

A  fool  may  teach  a  wise  man  wit  ?'* 

was  the  reply  of  the  poor  ahepherd 
to  the  archbishop.  For  ourselves,  we 
are  not  above  learning  from  ft  child 
what  a  child  may  teach;  and  think 
it  possible,  that,  while  others  are 
occupied  in  daring  flights  of  design, 
even  our  humble  selves  may,  by  in- 
tensely studying  the  materials,  and  en- 


gaging others  to  help  us  in  the  study, 
enable  the  greater  genius,  with  more 
facility  and  more  effect,  permanently 
to  embody  the  high  conceptions  of  hia 
mind.  We  do  not  say  that  we  shall 
do  so ;  but  we  shall  not  be  deterred 
from  making  the  trial,  because  it  may 
be  implied  that  we  feel  too  confident, 
and  that  we  have  no  higher  aim  of  art. 
Confidence  in  Belt,  to  a  certain  degree, 
is  the  mark  of  enthusiasm :  it  is  that 
hope  enlarged  which  blends  itself  with 
experiments  till  it  makea  them  more 
complete :  it  is  that  which  gives  pa- 
tience to  endure  the  toil,  the  research, 
and  labour ;  and,  after  all,  as  it  stands 
visibly  for  no  more  than  it  is  worth, 
may  bo  pardoned  for  the  efforts  to 
which  it  leads.  We  have  ourselves 
felt  this  encourager,  or  child  of  enthu- 
siasm; and,  when  the  chill  of  doubt 
has  cooled  us  down,and  we  have  drawn 
the  pen  across  our  confident  expres- 
sions, we  know  not  that  we  have  done 
wisely — certainly  not  where  accurate 
detail,  and  the  whole  process  of  infer- 
ences and  reasoning  have  accompanied 
the  ardent  expression.  In  our  moment 
of  enthusiasm,  now,  we  say  confidently 
that  we  will  yield  to  none  of  woman- 
born  in  our  love— devoted  love  to  art  | 
and  we  will  do  our  best  to  teach  all  we 
know  to  those  who  know  less,  and  love 
it  as  we  do,  and  will  meet  gladly  re- 
ceive information  from  any  who  xnow 
more  than  we  do,  on  any  point  or 
points  of  the  arts. 

The  writer  we  have  idlnded  to 
says, — 

"  That  the  subject  of  vehicles  for  paint- 
ing continues  to  furniah  matter  for  discus- 
sion amongst  us,  is  to  be  seriously  regret- 
ted. We  cannot  plead  as  an  excuse  that 
it  is  with  us  an  art  of  yesterday  :  for  we 
surely  have  bad  time  to  come  to  some 
conclusion  as  to  the  propriety  of  using  this 
or  that  vehicle.  That  we  have  not  arrived 
at  any  certain  and  desirable  resnlts  is  clear, 
from  the  variety  of  modes  practised  by  our 
artists.  One,  and  not  the  least  of  the  many 
evils  attending  this  state  of  things,  is  the 
prejudicial  influence  it  has  on  the  student ; 
who,  heafing  dally  allafliona  to  it,  it  ac- 
quires with  him  undue  importance.  Who 
has  not  heard  a  thousand  times,  io  exhibi- 
tion-rooms or  galleries,  in  the  front  of 
works  demanding  admiration : — '  What 
does  he  paint  with  ? '  <  What  is  it  painted 
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with  ? ' — thus  attributbg  to  a  mere  acces- 
aory  of  the  palette,  that  which  ia  the  com- 
bined result  of  the  vivid  preconception  of  the 
work,  and  the  '  facile  power  of  hand '  dii- 
played  in  the  execution." 

After  the  admission  in  the  first 
sentence  of  our  quotation,  we  are  8nr« 
-prised  that  so  sensible  a  writer  should 
lay  any  stress  on  so  imaginary  an 
evil.  Does  he  really  think  the  enquiry 
will  paralyse  the  hand  or  the  mind  of 
genius,  or  be  in  any  way  injurious  to 
the  young  student  ?  And  as  to  <*nndue 
importance/'  we  think  that  of  very 
great  importance  which  is  to  enable 
the  young  student  to  have  the  most 
ready  means  of  embod^g  his  ideas, 
and  materials  that  will  render  them 
permanent.  But,  in  addition  to  this 
cousideration  of  the  young  student, 
however  willing  we  might  be  to  save 
him  this  trouble  and  distraction  of 
thought — and  we  really  wish  there 
was  a  *'  royal  road  to  mathematics**-, 
there  is  another  party,  the  public— 
the  patrons — the  purchasers  of  pic- 
tures, who,  we  are  quite  sure,  will  be 
very  much  obliged  to  any  one  who 
will  secure  them  in  their  possessions. 
Now,  though  we  do  not  profess  to 
open  an  "insurance  office"  for  such 
perilous  adventures,  we  are  glad  to 
see  a  few  schemes  and  prospectuses 
afloat ;  for,  "  in  the  multitude  of 
counsellors,  there  is  wbdom.*' 

We  were  once  ourselves  on  most 
intimate  terms  with  no  less  a  person- 
age in  art  than  an  R.  A.  Few  days, 
during  many  years,  passed  that  we 
did  not  meet.  We  were  constantly 
beside  hb  easel,  and  as  constantly  re- 
monstrated with  him  upon  his  use  of 
Macgyllnp.  Still  he  persevered.  His 
pictures  looked  vastly  well.  He  had 
great  reputation ;  and,  save  in  this 
respect,  deservedly ;  but  we,  humble 
as  we  were,  dareid  to  doubt — even  to 
remonstrate — with  the  great  R .  A .  We 
felt  '<  that  we  were  competent  to  in- 
struct ;  **  and  he  felt  that  we  were  not. 
Well,  it  may  be  said— and  there  was 
no  harm  in  that.  Yes,  but  there  was 
a  great  deal  of  harm  in  that:  for, 
we  regret  to  say,  now  that  he  is  dead 
and  gone,  bis  works  are  following 
him.  First,  they  lost  their  brilliancy — 
then  they  assumed  a  positively  disa- 
greeable texture,  and  then  cracked— 
and  some  of  them  went,  most  wofuUy, 
all  to  pieces.  We  recollect,  too,  being 
ourselves  persuaded  to  try  one  of  these 
balsamic  mixtures  in  copying  a  pic- 
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ture,  and  have  regretted  it ;  for  it  was 
not  wanted.     We  perfectly  remember 
the  mode  in  which  we  painted  the 
picture — copy  of  a  large  Caspar  Pous- 
sin — with  strong  drying  oil  and  tur- 
pentine ;  and  what  we  painted  one 
day  we  sanded  the  next  day,  or  the 
day  after  that.     By  sanding,  we  mean 
that  we  rubbed  common  red  coarse 
sand,  with  water,  entirely  over  the 
surface,  which  took  off  aJl  the  greasi- 
ness,  and  gave  a  most  pleasant  sur- 
face ;  and  this  we  did  repeatedly,  till 
the  foul  part  of  the  oil,  which  comes 
to  the  surface,  came  no  more.    Then, 
so  far  as  it  was  done,  the  picture  look- 
ed wellybr  that  medium  ;  but,  in  folly, 
we  glazed  it  over  freely  with  this  nut- 
oil  balsam— which,  after  all,  effected, 
even  for  the  time,  no  more  than  the 
other  process  would  have  done.     But 
what  said  Time  ?    **  This  b  no  work 
of  mine,"  quoth  he,  and  scrawled  his 
scratchy  marks  of  disapprobation  over 
it.    And,  yet,  he  liked  it  at  first ;  for 
he  kept  it  pretty  well  for  ten  years,  for 
the   sake  of  the    under- coating  and 
work,  perhaps.     But  at  the  end  of 
that  time  he  began  indignantly  to  tear 
away  the  balsam,  turning  it  into  mud. 
We  were  actually  allowed  a  respite  of 
ten  years  for  our  work,  without  any 
thing  that  could  be  called  separation  of 
paint ;  and  now  it  is  cracked  all  over. 
We  bad  written  so  far  when  we  were 
called  away  ;  and,  singularly  enough, 
have  seen  two  pictures,  a  description 
of  the  quality  of  which  may  well  sim- 
plify much  that  we  would  say  upon 
this  subject   The  one,  we  saw  painted 
upwards  of  twenty  years  ago.     We 
saw  it  fresh  on  the  easel  of  the  very 
R.A.  of  whom  we  made   mention 
above.     It  was  an  elaborately  painted 
picture  of   familiar  life,  with  great 
finish  and  richness  of  colour.  Wu  saw 
it  during  its  progress — and,  at  the  very 
time,  wo  remonstrated  with  the  artist 
for  the  use  of  mastic  varnish  witli  hit 
medium :  we  saw  it  finished  as  it  stood 
on  his  easel,  and  we  have  not  seen  it 
since  until  now  ;  and,  after  that  lapse 
of  time,  where  do  we  see  it  ?     In  the 
hands  of  a  cleaner — a  repairer  of  pic- 
tures ;  and  we  believe,  from  certain 
marks,  that  this  is  not  the  first  time 
that  it  has  required  similar  assistance. 
It  has  kept  its  colour,  and  even  texture, 
better  than  any  picture  of  his  we  have 
seen  ;  but  still  it  is  cracked,  and  is  still 
cracking,  and  some  parts  that  were 
brilliant  are  become  leathery,  others 
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homy.  Wo  are  glad,  however,  that 
it  is  now  ia  judicious  hands,  and  hope 
further  mischief  may,  in  a  great 
measure,  be  averted.  The  other 
picture  is  by  Loutherbourg— a  very 
beautiful  and  powerful  picture.  Here 
tho  texture  Is  still  in  general  pretty 
good  ;  but  it  Is  cracking,  much  less  so 
than  the  other.  Now,  is  it  not  lament^ 
able  that  pictares  so  recently  painted 
should  be  in  the  hands  of  a  repairer  ? 
If  the  pictures  of  the  old  masters  had 
required  this  renewing  every  twenty 
years,  it  is  pretty  clear  we  should  have 
much  fewer  of  them  than  we  have- 
more  especiallv  if,  subject  to  such  a 
process,  they  had  been  painted  with 
materials  and  in  vehicles  which  are  so 
very  susceptible  of  solvents.  Fortu- 
nately the  old  paint  resists  the  usual 
processes.  Wilson  may  have  been 
right  when  he  expressed  his  regret  at 
the  discovery  of  a  new  brown ;  but  had 
some  one  kindly  discovered  for  him 
and  his  contemporaries  a  better  me- 
dium,  many  of  his  pictures  that  are 
now  fading  and  cracking  would  have 
retained  their  brilliancy  and  beauty. 
It  is  quite  monstrous  to  speak  in  any 
praise  of  a  vehicle  used  by  the  foun- 
ders of  our  English  school,  which  ren- 
ders  their  pictures  now  necessarily 
subject  to  the  pictnre-cleaner*8  assist- 
ance. Have  we  improved  since  their 
day  ?  It  may  be  much  doubted.  If 
we  have,  it  is  only  partially  ;  that  is, 
in  the  multiplicitv  of  mixtures  some 
may  not  be  so  bad  as  others.  And  in 
one  view — a  view  which  we  think  ad« 
mitted  to  be  just  by  the  writer  in  the 
Art  Union — the  very  multiplicity 
proves  that  we  have  not  the  real  one. 
Is  there  any  one  conversant  with  the 
works  of  tho  old  masters,  who  will 
dispute  one  or  two  assertions  which  we 
venture  to  make?  First,  that  their 
paint  does  not  crack  otherwise  than 
in  minute  hair  cracks  ;  that  it  does  not 
ever  separate,  leaving  gaps  in  the  can- 
vass. That  their  paint  is  very  hard, 
and  not  in  a  great  degree  affected  by 
solvents  which  will  destroy  a  picture 

Sainted  after  a  given  date.  That, 
owever  bad  an  artist  the  operator 
may  have  been,  his  work  exhibits  a 
texture  that  b  still  agreeable,  and  that 
those  botches  and  slurs,  that  bad,  and 
sometimes  good  artists  too,  are  often 
gnilty  of  now-a-days,  are  never  seen— 
BO  indication  of  difficultv  of  working 
upon  a  greasy  surface,  where  the  paint 
has  shown  a  repugnance  to  the  surface. 
NO.  ccxcvm.  VOL.  xLvm. 


When  these  facts  can  be  disproved  by 
a  competent  judge,  who  knows  how  to 
distinguish  the  mendings  from  the 
original  work,  we  shall  begin  to  think 
it  idle  to  waste  time  on  enquiries  such 
as  "  What  is  it  painted  with  ?"  and 
suspect  that  time  will  ultimately  of 
itself  restore  all  it  is  taking  away,  and 
that  every  modern  picture  may  be  the 
real  phoBnix  to  rise  from  its  own  ashes. 
In  the  mean  time,  we  will  prosecute 
our  enquiry,  and  under  a  happy  hope 
**  feel"  that  it  may  be  possible,  through 
the  widely  circulating  pages  of  Maga, 
for  even  us,  by  the  help  of  our  friends, 
scientific  and  practical  artists,  if  not 
to  throw  some  light  upon  the  old  me** 
thods,  to  invent  new  that  shall  not 
have  the  numerous  objections  which 
we  have  pointed  out  as  inseparable 
from  our  macgyllup.  We  reviewed 
Mr  Taylor's  translation  of  Merim^e, 
because  we  thought  the  work  likely  to 
bo  permanently  injurious ;  and  now 
again  revert  to  the  opinion  of  Tingry, 
surely  a  competent  judge,  kept  back 
by  Merlmee,  indeed  with  an  apparent 
effort  to  mislead— for  a  regret  is  ex- 
pressed that  Tingry  did  not  apply  his 
chemical  knowledge  to  art,  that  is 
picture  art,  which  the  professor  never- 
theless did  ;  and  in  a  passage  in  which 
he  mentions  the  practice  of  English 
painters,  reprobates  the  very  admix- 
ture of  varnishes  with  the  paint,  a 
practice  which  it  is  the  professed  pur- 
pose of  the  whole  work  of  Merim^e 
to  establish.  And  surely,  considering 
the  authority  under  which  that  work 
comes  before  the  public  in  France  and 
England,  it  is  extraordinary  that  there 
should  be  found  such  mistranslations 
from  the  Latin  and  Italian,  which 
must  deceive  any  not  acquainted  with 
those  languages— mistranslating  which 
mainly  tends  to  confirm  what  is  intend- 
ed to  be  established.  We  do  not  say 
that  Merlm^e's  favourite  varnish,  co- 
pal, may  not  be  made  useful,  even  as 
an  ingredient  in  a  vehicle;  but  we 
want  better  proof  than  any  he  has 
given  us,  that  mastic  varnish  may  not 
be  used  without  certain  deterioration 
to  works.  We  have  no  doubt  it  is 
soft,  never  thoroughly  dries,  and  at- 
tracts to  itself  the  impurities  of  the 
atmosphere,  and  is  compounded  with 
turpentine,  the  residuum  of  which  is 
filthy.  Yet  this  is  found  in  more  than 
one  of  Merim6e*s  recipes.  It  may  not 
be  amiss  here  to  mention  that  Vernet, 
contemporary  with  the  founders  of  the 
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Eagliah  school^  seems  to  have  been 
much  more  careful  than  they  were  in 
his  pigments  and  medium.  Some  of 
his  pictures,  indeed,  have  a  dry  and 
rather  poor  thin  look,  as  if  turpentine 
had  been  principally  the  vehicle ;  this 
is  not  the  case  with  other  of  his  works. 
We  have,  however,  remarked  that 
cracking  in  any  of  his  pictures  is  very 
rare.  Yet  Wilson,  whom  Vernet  re- 
commended with  great  liberality,  wor- 
thy an  artbt,  to  the  notice  and  patron- 
age  of  our  English  connoisseurs  and 
collectors,  and  whose  genius  for  land- 
scape he  discovered,  and  was  the 
means  of  his  taking  to  that  walk  of 
art— Wilson,  we  say,  used  a  most 
unsafe  medium,  consequently  his  pic- 
tures constantly  require  the  cleaner's 
superintendence.  We  may  here  too 
ask  "  Obiter"  why  Loutherbourg 
seems  to  have  been  forgotten.  He 
painted  so  much  in  this  country  that 
we  might  almost  call  him  an  English 
painter ;  and  if  so,  setting  aside 
portraits,  perhaps  the  very  best  we 
have  had.  He  was  a  man  of  high 
genius,  and  of  very  versatile  powers. 
His  execution  was  very  variable, 
well  adapted  to  the  objects  he  had 
to  represent,  yet  not  without  the 
audacity  of  genius,  if  we  may  use 
so  bola  a  term.  He  had  the  art 
of  giving  every  thing  he  painted  an 
interest  peculiar  to  it  Wherever  he 
was,  it  might  be  said  that  the  ''  Genius 
loci'*  was  his  familiar.  Had  he  painted 
but  a  few  pictures,  he  would  surely 
have  had  a  higher  reputation,  perhaps 
deservedly  a  very  high  one.  Even 
his  worst  pictures  are  rescued  from 
commonplace,  by  some  feeling,  we  use 
the  word  designedly,  which  he  con- 
trived to  give  them.  He  had  ever  a 
clear  true  pencil,  indicative  of  great 
facility.  How  vigorous  are  some  of 
his  battle  pieces ;  we  particularly  re- 
member one,  between  the  Turks  and 
Russians;  and  his  marine  subjects 
have  not  been,  we  think,  approached 
in  modem  days.  It  is  curious  that  he, 
who  was  a  native  of  an  inland  country, 
and  nurtured  as  an  artbt  in  the 
depths  and  heights  of  Alpine  scenery, 
should  have  criticised  the  works  of  a 
native  of  Marseilles,  as  we  believe 
Vernet  was,  and  determined  to  rival 


the  French  marine  painter.  For  this 
purpose  he  made  a  tour  to  the  coast 
of  France  for  a  few  months,  and 
brought  back  sketches,  from  which  it 
is  said  the  artists  of  his  day  augured 
no  good,  and  ridiculed  hb  purpose  of 
painting  marine  subjects.  But  hb 
studies  were  stored  more  in  hb  mind, 
than  on  paper  or  canvass  ;  for  hb 
attempt  did  succeed,  and  hb  marine 
pictures  are  hb  very  best,  some  of 
them  may  be  pronounced  magni- 
ficent. It  b  said  that  he  remaned 
of  Vernet,  that  he  could  paint  ships* 
but  that  he  knew  nothing  of  sky  and 
water.  We  should  almost  have  doubt- 
ed the  genuineness  of  the  remark,  for 
Vernet's  sky  and  water  are  far  better 
than  hb  shipping.  One  thing  must 
be  said  of  Loutherbourg.  He  was  no 
imitator.  Had  he  not  appended  to  hb 
art  strange  schemes  which  failed* 
perhaps  originating  in  a  superfluity  of 
inventive  faculty  unemployed  to  better 
purposes,  ho  might  have  been  estima- 
ted according  to  his  true  grenius,  as 
the  very  first  of  our  painters.  Hb 
reputation  suffers  from  his  worst  works. 
Thb  b  wandering  from  the  purpose  for 
which  we  took  up  our  pen,  which  was 
simply  by  taking  advantage  of  some 
remarks  in  the  Art  Union,  to  direct 
public  attention,  and  particularly  the 
attention  of  all  of  competent  chemi- 
cal knowledge,  that  something  may  ^ 
be  discovered,  which  can  be  establish- 
ed, so  that  the  artist  may  not  find 
the  ground  literally  slipping  from 
under  him. 

We  greatiy  rejoice  to  find  that 
Kins^'s  College  have  nobly  set  the  ex- 
ample and  established  a  professorship 
of  painting ;  again  and  again  would  we  > 
urge  it  upon  the  consideration  of  those 
whose  business  it  should  bo  to  take 
up  the  matter,  that  professorships  of 
painting  in  our  universities  would  do 
more  than  any  other  thing  whatever 
to  render  art  sure  and  great,  and  give 
a  step  in  advance  to  general  education ; 
to  associate  art  with  the  higher  culti- 
vation of  mind,  of  taste,  and  litera- 
ture ;  and  rescue  it  from  that  mean 
connexion  with  mere  manufactures,  to 
which  the  vulgar  notions  of  modem 
utilitarians  would  strive  to  chain  it 
down. 
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We  have  often  wished  for  an  innei* 
view  of  the  proud  ancient  monarchy 
of  France^  before  the  national  spirit 
had  been  wholly  quelled  by  the  royal 
power.  It  b  fortunate  that  such  a 
▼lew  has  been  furnished  by  Sir  Henry 
Bunbury,  who  has  very  judiciously 
inserted  in  his  life  of  Sir  Thomas  Han- 
mer  an  account  of  France,  written  in 
1648  by  an  elder  Sir  Thomas  Hanmer> 
an  English  cavalier,  who  had  with- 
drawn from  England  on  the  downfal 
of  the  royal  cause.  Hanmer  evidently 
was  a  man  of  no  common  sagacity,  and 
has  given  a  very  interesting  sketch  of 
the  whole  social  and  political  organi- 
zation of  the  kingdom. 

Every  institution  of  which  he  speaks 
has  disappeared  amidst  the  convul- 
sions which  the  country  has  since  un- 
dergone ;  or  if  a  remnant  of  past  ages 
can  here  and  there  bo  traced,  imbedded 
in  the  recent  formations,  it  is  regarded 
as  a  mere  curiosity,  a  sort  of  fossil, 
only  to  be  wondered  at,  like  the  bones 
of  an  ichthyosaurus  or  a  drinotherium 
giganteum ;  and  yet  we  shall  find  that 
France  is  influenced  to  this  hour  by 
many  causes  which  were  at  work  in 
Hanmer*s  time,  and  that  the  people 
were  then,  under  an  absolute  monar- 
chy, just  what  they  were  afterwards  in 
a  republic— just  what  they  are  now  in 
their  amphibious  democratic  monar- 
chy ;  and  what  their  blood  and  climate 
will  always  make  them,  in  the  essen- 
tial basis  of  character  at  least ;  though 
the  tone,  and  the  fashion,  and  all  super- 
ficial tendencies,  may  be  altered. 

In  Hanmer*8  time,  France  was  very 
full  of  money — silver  and  gold — the 
towns  and  villages  were  not  decaying, 
but  the  houses  were  full  of  people,  and 
the  streets  swarming  with  children, 
which  no  man  could  well  believe  but 
he  that  saw  it. 

The  climate  of  France  he  consider- 
ed to  be  universally  delicate,  whole- 
some, equal,  and  temperate ;  neither 
exceeding  in  beat,  coldness,  or  mois- 
ture ;  the  champaign  generally  delight- 
ful, embellishea  with  corn-fields,  vine- 
yards, olive-yards,  fruit-trees,  woods, 
groves,  innumerable  towns  and  vil- 
lages, commonly  of  white  stone,  no- 
blemen's bouses,  and  watered  with 
some  navigable  rivers,  and  with  many 
pleasant  brooks. 


The  metropolis  of  France  was  Parls^ 
the  queen  of  the  European  cities^ 
seated  in  the  isle  of  France,  upon  the 
sweet  river  Seine.  The  glory  and 
riches  of  thb  city  proceeded  not  so 
much  from  trade,  though  it  was  plen- 
tifully provided  with  all  merchandises^ 
especially  the  most  curious  and  rare, 
but  from  the  king*s  ordinary  residence 
there  ;  and  consequently,  the  con- 
fluence of  the  nobility  and  gentry,  thd 
fixed  court  of  parliament  for  divers 
provinces,  the  high  chancery  of  the 
kingdom,  treasuries,  and  several  coun- 
cils and  courts  of  justice.  The  miracle 
of  the  place  was  its  popidousness. 
The  buildings  about  the  city  bad  in- 
creased marvellously  within  the  last 
twenty  years.  The  area,  in  Hanmer't 
opinion,  was  not  so  vast  as  commonly 
reported,  London  covering  almost  a§ 
much  ground,  Evelyn,  in  hb  "  Diary 
of  1644,"  pronounces,  with  some  he- 
sitation, an  opinion  in  favour  of  the 
size  of  London  ;  but  adds,  that  there 
is  no  comparison  between  the  build- 
ings, palaces,  and  materials^ — Paris 
bemg  entirely  of  stone  and  more  sump- 
tuous, though  our  piazzas,  or  open 
places,  were  larger.  The  expense  of 
living  was  not  so  great  as  at  London ; 
much  cheaper  than  at  Madrid ;  from 
which  we  may  infer  that  Madrid  was 
a  more  expensive  place  than  London 
in  those  days  of  Spanish  grandeur. 
The  price  of  wine,  white  and  claret, 
from  2d.  an  English  quart  to  8d. ; 
mutton,  veal,  and  beef,  at  5d.  a-pound 
the  best.  The  price  of  meat  seems 
remarkably  high  for  that  day.  We 
learn  from  Evclvn,  that  Paris  was 
paved  with  a  kind  of  freestone,  of  near 
a  foot  square,  which  was  more  easy  to 
walk  on  than  our  pebbles  in  London. 

In  the  preceding  age,  young  men 
of  rank  from  France,  as  well  as  from 
other  countries,  used  to  repair  to  Italy, 
in  order  to  acquire  certdn  accom- 
plbhments — a  fashion  of  which  Roger 
Ascham  speaks  with  much  indignatioo. 
"  If  some  do  not  well  understand 
what  b  an  Englbbman  Italianated, 
I  win  plainly  tell  him.  He  that,  by 
living  and  travelling  in  Italy,  bringeth 
home  into  England  out  of  Italy  the 
religion,  the  learning,  tlie  policy,  the 
experience,  the  manners  of  Italy ;  that 
b  to  sayi  for  religion,  papbtry,  or 
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worse;  for  learning*  less  commonly 
than  they  carried  out  with  them  ;  for 
policy,  a  factious  heart,  a  dbcoursing 
heady  a  mind  to  meddle  in  all  men*8 
matters;  for  experience,  plenty  of 
new  mischiefs,  never  known  in  Eng- 
land before  ;  for  manners,  variety  of 
Tanities  and  change  of  filthy  living." 
But  now  Paris  was  much  resorted^  to 
on  account  of  its  famous  university, 
and  flourishing  academies  for  instruc- 
tion in  riding  the  great  Yione,  fencing, 
dancing,  the  mathematicsg'and  aUgen^ 
teel  exercises^  which  drew  thither  the 
youth  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  of 
other  countries,  and  of  Italy  itself. 

The  people,  as  in  other  European 
kingdoms,  were  distinguished  into 
noble  and  not  noble.  They  only  were 
noble  that  came  of  a  noble  race; 
and  under  the  term  noblesse  was 
understood,  not  only  the  peerage,  (in 
which  sense  only  we  use  the  word,) 
but  all  the  gentry,  some  of  whom  had 
no  titles,  but  bore  either  their  family 
names  or  offices  in  the  state ;  others 
were  dignified  with  duchies,  marquis- 
ates,  earldoms  or  counties,  viscounties, 
and  baronies,  and  yet  were  not  peers 
of  the  realm.  The  peers  were  only 
twenty-four  in  number.  Those  who 
bad  titles  did  not  hold  their  honours 
by  patents,  relating  to  the  persons,  as 
generally  in  England  ;  but  had  their 
lands  erected  by  the  king  into  duchies, 
&c. ;  and  consequently  the  title  and 
the  land  were  inseparable,  as  the 
earldom  of  Arundel  with  us  was 
annexed  to  the  castle  of  that  name. 
No  duke,  marquis,  count,  or  baron, 
unless  he  were  also  a  peer  of  the  realm, 
had  any  privilege  by  his  title  above 
the  rest  of  the  gentilhommes,  besides 
precedence  or  place,  which  they  ordi- 
narily took  according  to  the  antiquity 
of  their  houses,  and  not  according  to 
the  date  of  their  creations  or  the-  style 
of  their  honours. 

The  noblesse  held  of  the  king  by 
knights*  service,  and  were  generally 
bred  up  in  the  wars.  They  ktpt  a 
distance  with  all  that  were  not  noble, 
were  they  ever  so  rich.  They  only 
could  be  governors  of  towns,  castles, 
or  provinces ;  and  had  all  places  in 
their  hands  that  concerned  the  safety 
and  peace  of  the  kingdom.  They  had 
great  power  in  their  seigniories,  many 
having  therein  the  right  of  justice, 
even  to  the  taking  away  life.  None 
but  gentlemen  could  hawk,  hunt,  or 
shootf  except  in  some  places  ac^oia- 
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ing  to  great  towns,  and  the  king  could 
impose  nothing  on  their  lands  or  per- 
sons, neither  of  which  were  justly 
taillable ;  though  they  necessarily  paid 
indirect  taxes  like  other  people.  The 
nobility  and  gentry  of  France  could 
generally  ride  the  great  horse,  and 
fence  and  dance  perfectly  well ;  had 
some  skill  in  music ;  all  played  upon 
the  guitar  or  lute;  they  understood 
arithmetic  and  the  mathematics  well ; 
and  had  commonly  some  knowledge 
of  philosophy  and  history,  which  they 
read  in  their  own  language,  and  not 
in  Latin ;  for  they  afiected  not  study« 
ing  controversies  in  divinity  or  the 
old  tongues,  being  naturally  addicted 
to  action  and  war,  and  to  conversa- 
tion and  courtship.  They  were  full 
of  compliment  and  civility,  but  jealous 
of  their  honour,  and  impatient  of 
affronts,  whence  many  duels ;  great 
courters  and  servers  of  ladies;  gay 
and  fanciful  in  dress  ;  gallant  in  their 
attendance ;  affable  to  strangers ;  quick 
and  subtle  in  business;  studious  of 
their  own  interests ;  full  of  air  and 
spirit,  <' called  by  the  duller  northern 
nations  faniasticness  and  levity ;"  and 
inferior  to  the  Italians  and  Spaniards 
in  nothing  but  the  extremity  of 
patience,  being  not  able  to  attend  half 
their  life  for  the  execution  of  a  design. 
Few  of  them  lived  settled  in  the 
country ;  but,  being  universally  am- 
bitious of  power  and  glory,  they  either 
followed  the  court,  or  took  commands 
in  the  army,  or  had  governments  of 
towns  or  provinces.  Their  revenues 
were  generally  not  very  great.  Few 
marquises  or  counts  had«more  than 
fifteen  hundred  or  two  thousand 
pounds  sterling  a-year,  and  few  dukes 
more  than  four  or  five  thousand  ;  yet 
some  few  had  forty  or  fifty  thousand 
▼early,  as  the  Prince  of  Cond^,  (who 
had  a  great  deal  of  money  besides,) 
the  Dukes  of  Vendome,  Epernon, 
and  Richelieu. 

Their  exercises  were  chiefly  tennis, 
hunting,  riding,  and  shooting  with  a 
gun,  in  which  they  were  very  skilful ; 
they  loved  setting  and  coursing  very 
much,  and  *<  hunted  not  with  thatgra* 
vity  and  order  as  in  England"  The 
lesser  gentry  went  into  the  fields  with 
hounds,  greyhounds,  curs,  spaniels, 
and  guns  all  together,  and  any  thing 
to  take  their  game,  which  was  either 
hare,  partridge,  deer,  boar,  or  fowl. 

Most  of  the  ancient  families  were 
then  extinct,  and  So,   consequently* 
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the  old  feuds^  so  that  gentlenieD  lived 
quietly  together,  except  in  Poictou, 
where  there  were  still  daily  quarrels  be- 
twixt neighhouring  families.  Amongst 
those  that  were  not  noble  were  com- 
prehended all  the  peasants  or  husband- 
men, all  tradesmen  or  bourgeois,  all 
lawyers  and  merchants,  all  oflScers  and 
collectors  of  the  iaille  and  other  im- 
positions, and  all  that  were  not  de- 
cendcd  of  a  noble  race — that  is,  from 
soldiers,  or  such  as  had  been  ennobled 
by  the  king's  letters  patent.  Persons 
not  noble  were  called  roturierSf  and 
their  lands  and  persons  were  taillable ; 
that  is,  subject  to  such  impositions  as 
the  king  pleased  to  impose  on  them  ; 
yet  they  might  then  purchase  noble 
fiefs,  which  they  could  not  anciently, 
paying  a  fine  to  the  king :  and  many 
of  them,  especially  the  presidents  of 
the  courts  and  the  partisans  or  farmers 
of  new  impositions,  were  excessively 
rich  ;  for  Hanmer  had  been  assured 
that  some  partisans  had  L.40.000  or 
L. 50,000  a- year  sterling  ;  and  it  was 
usual  for  a  president  to  give  10,000 
piatoles,  and  even  more,  for  the  pur- 
chase of  his  place. 

The  tradesmen  and  the  merchants 
were  well  off ;  but  not  so  rich  as  in 
England  or  Holland.  The  nation  was 
inconsiderable  at  sea.  The  artificers 
were  laborious  and  successful.  Dieppe, 
according  to  Evelyn,  abounded  in 
workmen  who  made  and  sold  curiosi- 
ties of  ivory  and  tortoise*shell.  The 
town  still  preserves  its  character. 
There  were  no  such  people  as  the  yeo- 
men in  England,  or  the  Cheshire  or 
western  farmers  ;  and  the  peasants 
were  poor  by  reason  of  tho  great  im- 
positions, and  because  they  were  only 
'  tenants  at  will,  at  a  rack-rent,  "and 
in  a  manner  slaves  to  the  gentry  ; "  yet 
they  were  not  so  miserable  as  com- 
monly reported,  for  few  died  of  hun- 
ger, or  wanted  sixpence  or  a  shilling 
to  spend  for  a  collation  any  holiday  in 
a  tavern .  Though  it  might  seem  that 
the  poverty  and  slaverythey  were  bred 
up  in  should  cowardizethem,  yet  they 
made  very  good  soldiers.  Evelyn  telLs 
us  that  the  wolves  were  in  such  num- 
bers at  Blois,  that  they  often  came 
and  took  children  out  of  the  very 
streets;  yet  the  Duke  of  Orleans  would 
not  permit  them  to  be  destroyed. 

Here  we  see  the  great  curse  of  the 
French  social  system — ^the  oppression 
and  starvation  of  the  poor.  This  had 
led  to  many  bloody  rebellions;  but 
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the  nature  of  the  warfare  of  those 
times  always  made  the  gentry  irresis- 
tible, and  the  ignorant  and  savage 
peasantry  were  coerced  into  obedience. 
The  principles  on  which  the  execu- 
tive power  was  based,  are  well  set 
forth. 

"  The  goyeroment  of  the  kingdom  of 
France  is  monarchical,  or  rather  in  pre- 
sent tyrannical,  according  to  the  modern 
acceptation  of  the  word.  The  shadow  and 
ideas  of  laws,  and  the  andeot  constitutions, 
remain;  but  the  sovereign  power  of  the 
prince  is  so  absolute  as  to  control  them  alL 
Jffocvolo,  Hocjubeo^  tel  est  notre  plaisir, 
■re  the  words  now  in  fashion. 

'*  The  powerful  condition  the  state  of 
France  is  now  in,  could  never  have  been  at- 
tained to  without  unity  at  home,  which  was 
roropassed  by  the  wisdom  of  Cardinal  Riche- 
lieu, though  with  much  difficulty ;  fi>r  the 
inJiabitants  of  this  country  tvereever  mu- 
tinous and  impatient  of  government.'' 

So  far  from  truth  is  the  notion  that 
the  French  Revolution  was  the  first 
interruption  of  the  peacefulness  and 
obedience  of  the  French  in  their  in- 
ternal relations,  that  in  the  desperate 
struggles  of  the  League,  fifty  years 
before,  and  in  the  civil  wars  of  the 
Fronde — within  three  or  four  years  af- 
ter, these  remarks  were  written  by  Sir 
Thomas  Hanmer — Paris  had  her 
emeutes*  barricades,  massacrest  and 
the  whole  apparatus  of  revolution,  but 
the  crown  at  length  prevailed.  Han- 
mer concludes,  upon  the  whole— 

"  That  the  king  of  France  is  a  great 
monmrch  in  extent  of  dominions,  greater 
in  the  fertility  and  good  situation  thereof, 
greater  in  this  incredible  populousness  of 
the  same,  and  in  their  close  compaction 
and  adjacency  one  to  another,  but  greatest 
of  all  in  his  independent  sovereignty,  and 
being  armed  constantly.  He  owes  homage, 
fealty,  or  obedience  to  none  but  to  God  ; 
and  under  him  governs  absolutely,  shining 
with  his  own  light,  being  neither  created 
by  the  people's  nor  nobles*  suffrages,  nor 
upheld  by  the  vulgar  affections,  (which  are 
inconstant,)  nor  by  auxiliary  forces,  which 
might  at  some  time  or  other  pot  laws  upon 
htm  ;  but  his  only  supporters  ace  wisdom, 
and  the  gentry  and  nobility,  who  have 
such  privileges  and  benefits  from  this  ab- 
solute regal  authority,  that  their  own  in« 
terest  will  ever  tie  them  to  secure  Royalty; 
and  they  are  so  numerous  and  potent,  that 
they  may  easily  do  it,  and  by  this  means 
the  king's  power  have  full  influence  upon 
all  persons  and  affairs,  as  well  ecclesiastical 
as  civil  and  military." 

The  gentry  and  nobility  werp  puff- 
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ciently  disposed  to  aid  the  Crown ;  but 
"WO  have  already  seen,  that  they  had 
not  thoso  rural  tastes  which  fix  men 
in  their  natural  sphere  of  influence  and 
activity;  and  the  legal  rules,  mentioned 
ip  the  next  paragraph,  were  continu- 
ally at  work,  breaking  down  the  pro- 
perty and  the  power  of  those,  wlio 
alone  had  any  pnqciple  of  permanence 
or  stability. 

All  lands  roiurieres,  that  is,  that 
were  not  of  military  tenure,  were  after 
the  death  of  the  ancestor  divided 
equally  amongst  all  the  children,  with* 
out  distinction  of  age  or  sex  :  but 
in  noble  fiefs  the  eldest  son  took  two- 
thirds  of  the  estate,  and  the  chief 
house  and  seigniory  ;  and  the  younger 
children,  or  cadets,  had  the  other  third 
part.  Where  there  were  no  sons,  the 
inheritance  went  to  the  daughters,  the 
eldest  taking  two-thirds,  and  the 
cadets  one-third.  Roturier  land  was 
sold  originally  for  twenty  years*  pur- 
chase, the  smallest  noble  fief  for 
twenty- five,  some  for  thirty,  some  for 
forty,  and  some  more,  according  to 
the  extent  of  the  wood,  the  quality  of 
the  mansions,  and  the  feudal  privileges 
belonging  to  the  estate. 

Thus  the  property  of  the  great  fa- 
milies was  diminishing  from  genera* 
tion  to  generation,  while  their  rank 
and  pretensions  continued  upabated, 
nay  multiplied,  since  even  the  young* 
er  sons  bore  titles,  and  transmitted 
them  to  their  posterity ;  and  as  it  was 
easy  to  purchase  either  titled  lands, 
or  patents  of  nobility,  the  old  noble 
fkmilies  did  not  absorb  the  commercial 
wealth,  as  they  so  often  do  in  this 
country,  where  nobility  is  less  easily 
attainable  ;  and  each  new  family  add- 
ed its  swarm  of  titled  paupera  to  the 
throng. 

Nor  did  they  acquire  moral  habits 
which  could  give  them  weight  with 
their  untitled  countrymen,  and  pro- 
duce that  fusion  of  interests  and  sym- 
pathies,  which  connects  all  classes  of 
a  truly  united  people.  One  great 
cause  of  this  was,  that  they  were  ex- 
cluded from  all,  even  the  most  trifling, 
^are  of  administrative  power  in  their 
own  neighbourhood,  where,  under  a 
wiser  and  more  liberal  system,  they 
Would  have  been  its  chief  depositaries. 
Not  so  much  as  the  construction  of  a 
road  was  committed  to  the  gentlemen 
qf  the  provinces.  The  central  go* 
vemment  assumed  all  the  burden  and 
responsibility,  and,  attempting  more 
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than  it  could  possibly  perform,  it  was 
naturally  blamed  for  every  thing  that 
happened  amiss.  Burke  has  remarked 
upon  this,  and  Mai  thus  very  justly 
says,  **  It  may  safely  be  asserted,  that 
a  propensity  to  govern  too  much  is  a 
certain  indication  of  ignorance  and 
rashness.'* — Polit.  Econ,^  Introduction, 
But  as  far  as  the  main  object  of 
Richelieu,  the  consolidator  of  this  sys- 
tem, was  concerned,  nothing  could  be 
more  successful.  The  power  of  the 
crown  was  made  irresistible,  except  by 
arms,  and  rebellion  was  the  only  form 
of  opposition  to  the  government.  In 
the  mean  time,  the  peasantry  knew 
their  lords  only  by  name,  and  the 
lords,  having  no  respectable  or  digni- 
fied functions  to  discharge  in  the 
country,  betook  themselves  to  the 
court.  It  is  true,  extensive  feudal 
rights  and  jurisdictions  remained  to 
them  ;  but  jurisdiction  to  be  exercised 
singly  must  be  exercised  by  a  profes- 
sional judge  ;  it  is  only  collective  ju- 
risdiction that  is  of  any  use  where  the 
judges  are  not  lawyers.  No  single  ^ 
juryman,  or  single  justice  of  the  peace, 
would  choose  to  act  on  his  own  re- 
sponsibility in  any  matter  of  import- 
ance. The  sole  jurisdiction  of  the 
French  noblesse,  had  only  the  effect  of 
producing  a  class  of  low  lawyers,  bai- 
liffs, and  deputy  judges,  who  combined 
a  knowledge  of  business  with  bad 
and  antisocial  principles,  and  worked  ^ 
much  evil  in  the  end.  Robespierre, 
and  many  of  the  most  mischievous 
actors  in  the  Revolution,  belonged  to 
this  class.  It  has  been  too  much  the 
policy  of  late  in  this  country  to  with- 
draw every  little  particle  of  power  from 
local  authorities,  and  to  vest  it  in  the 
central  government.  Let  us  beware  v 
how  we  deprive  our  country  gentle- 
men of  those  inducements  to  apply  to 
business,  which  render  them  useful 
and  respected,  and  form  that  manly 
and  practical  character  which  men 
bom  to  fortune  possess  nowhere  but 
in  England.  This  country  has  here- 
tofore been  nearly  self-governed. 
JVoir,  we  see  the  hand  of  the  Home- 
Office  in  every  thing.  If  this  continues, 
if  our  country  gentlemen  are  disgust- 
ed, discountenanced!  and  excluded 
from  the  management  of  their  own 
affairs,  they  will  yield  to  the  tempta* 
tions,  already  strong,  of  a  town  life ; 
their  character  will  be  assinailatedt  se 
far  as  circumstances  can  produce  re- 
semblance^ to  ^hat  of  t)ie  ill-fated  no- 
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hlesse  of  France;  the  country  will 
come  to  depend  on  ministerial  direc 
tion,  and  look  helplessly  to  the  Home. 
Office  for  instruction  in  every  emer- 
gency. 

But  though  a  perfectly  centralized 
executive  power  appears  in  the  high- 
est degree  dangerous  to  libertyf  both 
liberty  and  order  are  promoted  by  a 
steady  and  uniform  judicial  system. 
In  this,  France  was  eminently  defi- 
cient. The  provinces  had  been  an- 
nexed t6  the  crown  at  different  times, 
and  they  were  governed  each  by  their 
own  laws  and  customs,  which  made 
their  intercommunication  extremely 
difficult.  Not  only  had  they  a  multi- 
tude of  inferior  judicatories,  but  there 
were  ten  or  twelve  parliaments,  or 
supreme  courts,  and  there  was  nothing 
to  give  consistency  to  the  decisions  of 
so  many  tribunals.  The  parliament 
of  Paris,  it  is  well  known,  aspired  to 
the  character  of  a  legislative  body,  and 
frequently  withstood  the  royal  author- 
ity in  a  spirit  of  real  liberty  and  pa- 
triotism ;  yet  Hanmer  tells  us  that,  in 
his  time,  the  universal  complaint  was 
of  injustice  and  corruption. 

But  the  provinces  were  still  more 
separated  by  fiscal  than  by  judicial 
regulations.  Each  province  was  taxed 
according  to  a  tariff  or  rate  of  its  own ; 
and  a  line  of  customhouses  was  erect- 
ed along  the  frontiers  to  prevent  smug- 
gling from  one  district  into  another. 
Even  com  was  only  allowed  to  be 
sold  in  the  province  in  which  it  had 
been  grown.  Tyrannical  and  oppres- 
sive taxes  were  levied  on  every  article 
of  consumption,  and  that  in  a  most 
vexatious  manner.  This  kept  the 
people  in  a  degraded  «nd  barbarous 
situation. 

The  ecclesiastical  body  was  ex- 
tremely rich,  though  Hanmer  ridicu- 
lously over-rates  its  revenues  at 
104,000,000  crowns,  or  £30,000,000 
sterling.  The  archbishoprics  were 
sixteen  in  number;  bishoprics  102; 
parishes,  14,000;  abbeys,  13,056; 
nriories,  12,400;  commanderics  of 
Malta,  256  ;  convents  of  cordeliers 
and  all  other  religious  orders,  14,077. 

The  French  Protestants  when  Han- 
mer wrote,  still  enjoyed  the  liberty  of 
their  consciences,  but  with  no  more 
assurance  of  the  continuance  of  that 
liberty,  than  that  it  was  not  conceived 
good  policy  for  the  king  to  extirpate 
them,  which  certainly  would  not  have 
been  very  difflculr,  mo?t  of  their  gal- 


lant leaders  being  dead.  The  revo- 
cation of  the  edict  of  Nantes — Uiirty 
years  after — and  the  cmel  persecution 
which  the  Protestants  underwent, 
prove  the  correctness  of  Hanmer's 
views. 

The  war  policy  of  France  in  1648 
is  identical  in  principle  with  the  policy 
of  Louis* Philippe,  as  displayed  in  Af- 
rica and  South  America.  **  It  is  ma- 
nifest the  chief  designs  of  the  King 
of  France  are,  by  a  constant  war,  not 
only  to  keep  the  unquiet  spirits  of  his 
own  people  in  action  abroad,  and,  by 
being  still  armed,  to  awe  the  common- 
alty, and  draw  what  treasures  he  pleases 
from  them,  but  to  make  conquests 
upon  the  House  of  Austria,  as  time 
and  accidents  afford  best  opportunities: 
but  it  is  conceived  his  principal  aim  is 
at  Flanders,  and  some  part  of  Ger- 
many." Accordingly,  one-half  of  Flan- 
ders, with  the  German  provinces  of 
Alsace  and  Franche-Compte,  and  the 
most  important  part  of  Lorrain,  were 
appropriated  by  France  during  the 
very  reign  in  which  Hanmer  wrote. 

He  speaks  of  French  travelling  more 
favourabfy  than  modem  travellers  do. 
The  Scotch  no  longer  enjoy  the  gra- 
tifying immunity  mentioned  at  the 
end.  "  There  is  not  in  the  world  so 
good  accommodation  for  travellers  as 
in  France,  either  in  respect  of  the  mul- 
titude of  good  inns  and  lodgings,  or  as 
to  posts,  coaches,  horses  to  hire  by  the 
day,  messengers  who  go  weeklv  from 
one  great  town  to  another,  and  carry 
all  manner  of  trunks  and  necessaries 
wherever  you  go,  and  he  finds  for  yon 
horse  and  diet  at  a  certain  rate  set 
down  by  the  king's  order.  The  ordi- 
nary charge  of  the  posts  is  20  soh  for 
every  horse  eyerj  post.  He  carries 
small  cloak-bags  into  the  reckoning. 
Scotchmen  and  Frenchmen  pay  not  so 
much.*' 

Evelyn  says,  that  most  of  the  roads 
in  France  were  paved  with  a  small 
square  freestone,  so  that  the  country 
did  not  so  much  molest  the  traveller 
with  dirt  and  ill  way^  as  in  England ; 
but  it  was  hard  for  the  horses'  feet, 
and  caused  them  to  ride  more  tempe- 
rately.  Some  curious  particulars  as 
to  the  state  of  England  in  the  seven- 
teenth century  may  be  collected  from 
a  little  book  called  *'  Anglia  Rotatia/* 
by  Edward  Chamberlayne,  LL.D., 
R.S.S.,  dedicated  to  the  Lord  Trea- 
surer Danby.  Published  in  England, 
and  also  at  ^gasterdam,  *<  in  order  to 
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extinguish  in  some  measure  the  thirst 
ivhich  foreigners  generally  had  to 
know  the  state  of  this  considerable 
monarchy." 

The  Doctor  first  enumerates  the 
various  productions  of  England^  in  a 
copious  and  indeed  o?er- abundant 
style:—- "  Firsts  for  wholesome  sub- 
stantial food,  what  plenty  every  where 
of  sheep,  ozen»  swinci  fallow-deery 
coneys,  and  hares ;  it  wants  not  red- 
deer,  goats,  nor  roes.  What  abun- 
dance of  hens,  ducks,  geese,  turkeys, 
pigeons,  and  larks;  of  partridge,  phea- 
sants, plovers,  teals,  thrushes,  merles, 
fieldfares,  owsles  or  blackbirds,  wild 
ducks,  wild  geese,  swans,  peacocks, 
buntings,  snipes,  quails,^  woodcocks, 
lapwings  I  It  wants  not  sandlings, 
knot,  curlew,  bayning,  dotterel,  roe, 
chur,  rufi^,  maychit,  stint,  sea-plover, 
pewits,  redshanks,  rails,  and  wheat- 
ears,  herons,  cranes,  bitterns,  bustards, 
puffins,  god  wits,  heathcocks,  more- 
pouts  or  grouse,  thrushes,  and  thros- 
tles. What  plenty  of  salmon,"  &c. 
(and  all  the  fishes  of  the  sea  and  river 
are  unmercifully  catalogued;) 

Yet,  amidst  all  this  plenty,  he  casts 
many  a  wistful  look  upon  the  departed 
happy  days,  *'  before  the  troubles.*' 
«'  The  court  of  England,"  he  says, 
*'  was  then  accounted  a  pattern  of  god- 
liness, hospitality,  and  charity,  and  all 
honesty  and  virtue ;  the  properest 
school  of  prowess  and  heroic  demean- 
our, and  the  fittest  place  of  educa- 
tion for  the  nobility  and  gentry.  All 
noblemen  or  gentlemen,  subjects  or 
strangers,  that  came  accidentally  to 
court,  were  freely  entertained  at  the 
plentiful  tables  of  his  Majesty's  offi- 
cers ;  there  were  daily  at  court  eighty- 
six  tables  well  furnished,  in  all,  about 
five  hundred  dishes  at  each  meal.  All 
which  was  provided  by  the  several  pur- 
veyors, (we  may  presume  below  the 
market  price,  by  virtue  of  the  preroga« 
tive.)  This  prodigious  plenty  in  the 
king*s  court,  caused  foreigners  to  put  a 
higher  value  upon  the  king,  and  gained 
the  afiections  of  the  natives,  it  being 
found  necessary  for  the  king  of  Eng- 
land in  this  way  to  endear  himself  to 
the  English,  who  ever  delighted  in 
feasting;  as  for  the  Italian  princes, 
by  sights  and  shows  to  gratify  their 
subjects.  Therefore,  by  special  order 
of  the  household,  some  of  his  Majes- 
ty's servants,  men  of  quality,  went 
daily  to  Westminster  Hall,  in  term 


time^  between  eleven  and  twelve 
o'clock,  to  invite  gentlemen  to  eat  of 
the  king's  acates  or  viands,  and  in 
Parliament  time  to  invite  the  Parlia^ 
ment  men  thereto." 

One  court  ceremony  is  detailed  with 
much  zest,  and  makes  us  feel  that,  even 
before  the  troubles,  the  golden  age  had 
departed : — 

**  The  king's  court  or  house,  where 
the  king  resided,  was  accounted  a  place 
so  sacred,  that  if  any  man  struck  an- 
other within  the  palace,  so  as  to  draw 
blood,  his  right  hand  was  stricken  off 
with  great  solemnity  and  ceremony  ^ 
in  brief,  thus : — The  sergeant  of  the 
king's  wood-yard  brings  to  the  place 
of  execution  a  square  block,  a  beetle, 
staple,  and  cords,  to  fasten  the  hand 
thereto ;  the  yeoman  of  the  scullery 
provides  a  great  fire  of  coals  by 
the  block,  wherein  the  searing. irons, 
brought  by  the  chief  farrier,  are  to  be 
ready  for  the  chief  surgeon  to  use. 
Vinegar  and  cold  water,  brought  by 
the  groom  of  the  saucery  ;  the  chief 
officers,  also,  of  the  cellar  and  pantry  ^ 
are  to  be  ready,  one  with  a  cup  of  red 
wine,  and  the  other  with  a  manchet, 
to  offer  to  the  criminal,  after  the  hand 
is  cut  off,  and  the  stump  seared ;  tho 
sergeant  of  the  ewry  is  to  bring  linen 
to  wind  about,  and  wrap  the  arm. 
The  yeoman  of  the  poultry,  a  cock  to 
lay  to  it ;  the  yeoman  of  the  chandry,  ^ 
seared  cloths  ;  the  master  cook,  a 
sharp  dresser  knife,  which,  at  the 
place  of  execution,  is  to  be  held  up- 
right by  the  sergeant  of  tho  larder, 
till  execution  be  performed  by  an  offi- 
cer appointed  thereto,  &c.  •  •  * 
"  After  ail  s^il  be  imprisoned  during 
life,  and  fined  and  ransomed  at  the  . 
hinges  wilt !  " 

This  is  the  punishment  which  Sir 
Mungo  Malagrowther  described  to 
Lord  Glenvarloch,  by  way  of  pre- 
paring him  to  undergo  it. 

**  The  king  of  England  hath  ever 
had  the  repute  of  the  richest  in  do- 
mains of  any  king  in  Europe  ;  so  the 
nobility  in  England  have  been  ac- 
counted the  richest  in  lands  of  any 
neighbouring  nation  ;  some  having 
above  £20,000  yeariy,  others  £  1 5.000, 
and  many  of  them  above  £10,000. 

"  The  English  nobility  for  valour, 
wisdom,  integrity,  and  honour,  hath 
in  all  former  ages  been  equal  to  any 
in  Christendom. 

'*  Every  lord's  house  was  a  kind  of 
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well  disciplined  coortj  in  so  much  that 
the  gently,  males  and  females^  were 
wont  to  be  sent  thither  for  virtaous 
breeding^,  and  returned  excellently  rc- 
compUsbed  at  home;  their  table,  at* 
tendance,  officers,  exercises,  recrea- 
tions, garb,  was  an  honour  to  the  na- 
tion. 

*'  Abroad  they  were  attended  with 
as  brave,  numerous,  and  uniform  a  train 
of  servants  and  followers  as  any  in 
Europe,  not  thinking  it  consistent  with 
their  honours  to  be  seen  walking  the 
streets  almost  in  cuerpo,  with  only  one 
lacquey,  or  not  tbat  much  less  to  be 
found  drinking  in  a  tavern,"  &c* 

Chamberlayne  hints  that  the  nobi- 
lity were  not  in  very  high  estimation 
in  his  time ;  and  this  may  be  easily 
believed  of  the  degenerate  court  of 
Charles  II. 

'<  If  some  of  the  English  nobility, 
by  a  long- continued  peace,  excessive 
luxury  in  diet,  want  of  action,  &c., 
were,  before  the  late  wars,  born  more 
feeble  in  body  than  their  ancestors, 
and  by  too  fine  and  too  full  diet,  af- 
terwards, were  rendered  weaker  in 
mind  ;  and  then,  during  the  late 
troubles,  by  much  licentiousness  and 
want  of  fit  education,  were  so  de- 
bauched, that  it  was  lately  difilcuU  to 
find  (as  some  are  bold  to  affirm)  the 
courage,  wisdom,  integrity,  honour, 
sobriety,  and  courtesy  of  the  ancient 
nobility ;  yet  it  is  not  to  be  doubted 
that,  under  a  warlike  enterprising 
prince,  all  those  virtues  of  their  fore- 
fathers mat/  spring  afresh,** 

The  next  sentence  is  eminently 
short-sighted.  The  Doctor  bemoans 
that  very  constitution  of  the  nobility, 
which  has  made  them  so  valuable  a 
class. 

**  Notwithstanding  the  great  privi- 
leges belonging  to  the  nobUity  of  Eng- 
land, yet  the  greatest  of  them  (no,  not 
the  brother  or  son  of  the  king)  ever 
had  the  privilege  of  the  grandees  of 
Spsdn^  to  be  covered  in  the  king's 
presence,  except  only  Henry  Ratcliffe^ 
Earl  of  Surrey ;  nor  had  ever  that 
higher  privilege  of  the  nobility  of 
France,  whose  domain  lands,  and  their 
dependents  holding  them,  are  exempt- 
ed from  all  contributions  and  tallies, 
by  which  favour  they  are  tied  to  their 
king  [the  very  expression  of  Hanmer,] 
and  so  enabled  to  serve  him,  tbat  al- 
though rebellions  are  frequent,  yet 
seldom  of  long  continuance,  and 
never  prosperous ;  whereas  the  highest 
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bom  subject  of  England  hath  herein 
no  more  privilege  than  the  meanest 
ploughman,  but  utterly  want  that  kind 
of  reward  for  ancient  virtue  and  encou^ 
ragement  for  future  industry.  But  the 
nobility  did  still  enjoy  something  like 
the  shadow  of  their  former. greatness. 
There  are  certain  marks  of  state  that 
belong  to  each  degree  amongst  the  no- 
bility, which  they  may  practise  or  not 
practise  at  pleasure. 

"  A  duke  may  have,  in  all  places  out 
of  the  king's  presence,  a  cloth  of 
estate  hanging  down  within  huff  a 
yard  of  the  ground  ;  so  may  his  duch* 
ess,  and  her  train  borne  up  by  a  ba- 
roness ;  and  no  earl  to  wash  iicith  a 
duke  without  the  duke*s  pleasure. 

''  A  marquis  may  have  a  cloth  of 
estate,  reaching  within  a  yard  of  the 
ground,  and  that  in  all  places  out  of 
the  presence  of  the  king  or  of  a  duke ; 
and  his  marchioness  to  have  her  train 
borne  by  a  knight's  wife;  and  no  vis- 
count to  wash  with  a  marquis  but  at 
his  pleasure. 

**  An  earl  also  may  have  a  cloth  of 
estate  without  pendants,  but  only 
fringe,  and  a  countess  may  have  her 
train  born  by  a  gentlewoman,  out  of 
the  presence  of  her  superiors,  and  in 
their  presence  by  a  gentleman. 

'<  A  viscount  may  have  a  cover  of 
assay  holden  under  his  cup  when  he 
drinks ;  but  no  assay  taken,  as  dukes, 
marquises,  and  earls  may  have,  and 
may  have  a  travers  in  his  own  house. 
And  a  viscountess  may  have  her  gown 
borne  up  by  a  woman  out  of  the  pre- 
sence of  her  superiors,  and  in  their 
presence  by  a  man.  , 

*'  A  baron  may  also  have  the  cover 
of  his  cup  holden  underneath  whilst 
he  drinketh,  and  a  baroness  may  have 
her  gown  borne  up  by  a  man  in  the 
presence  of  a  viscountess. 

'<  Of  temporal  lords  or  peers  of 
England,  there  are  at  present  about 
156,  whereof  there  are  eleven  dukes, 
three  marquises,  sixty-six  earls,  ele- 
ven viscounts,  and  sixty-five  barons  ; 
whereas,  within  seventy  years  last 
past,  there  was  not  one  duke,  but  one 
marquis,  about  nineteen  earls,  three  or 
four  viscounts,  and  forty  barons. 

"  Of  the  lower  nobility  in  England, 
the  number  is  so  great,  that  there  are 
reckoned  at  present  above  700  baro- 
nets, who  are  possessed,  one  with  an- 
other, of  about  L.  1200  a- year  in  lands 
Of  knights,  above  1400,  who,  one 
with  another,  may  have  about  L.600 
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a-year  in  lands.  Of  esquires  and  gen- 
tlemen,  above  6000,  each  one  possess- 
ed, one  with  another,  of  about  L.400 
a-year  in  lands,  besides  younger  bro- 
thers, whoso  number  may  amount  to 
about  16,000  in  all  England,  who 
have  small  estates  in  laud ;  but  are 
commonly  bred  up  to  divinity,  law, 
physic,  to  court  and  military  employ- 
ments, but  of  late  too  many  of  them 
to  shopkeeping/' 

He  thinks  that  men  of  this  class  can 
only  with  propriety  bring  up  their 
children  to  military,  court,  state,  or 
church  employments ;  and  yet,  ho 
says,  to  the  shame  of  our  nation,  we 
have  seen  of  late  not  only  the  sons  of 
baronets,  knights,  and  gentlemen  sit- 
ting in  shops,  but  also  an  earl  of  this 
kingdom  subjecting  his  son  to  an  ap- 
prenticeship and  trade  ;  but,  he  adds, 
that  those  young  gentlemen  had  gen- 
erally taken  ill,  debauched,  courses. 
Finally,  ho  says,  that  "  The  true  Eng- 
lish nobility  and  gentry  have  in  all 
times  made  it  their  main  aim  to  endow 
their  sons  with  such  accomplishments 
especially,  as  might  render  them  ca- 
pable to  defend  their  country  in  time  of 
war,  and  to  govern  it  in  time  of  peace ; 
for  which  two  things  all  gentlemen 
seem  to  be  born,  and  therefore  their 
chief  studies  have  ever  been  that  of 
the  groat  Emperor  Justinian,  and 
should  be  of  all  princes  and  nobles, 

viz Domi  leges  et  forts  arma  quam 

majrime  caiiere,'*  The  following  pas- 
sage shows  how  difPerently  the  Eng- 
lish and  the  French  thought  of  pro- 
fessions ;  for  Hanmer  says,  ♦*  that  even 
the  secretaries  of  state  were  not  gen- 
tlemen, it  being  not  the  custom  in 
France  for  persons  of  good  houses  to 
be  pen  and  inkhorn  men,  but  to  take 
upon  them  only  soldierlike  employ- 
ments/* "  By  command  of  King  James, 
none  were  to  bo  admitted  into  the  inns 
of  court  but  gentlemen  by  descent. 
Our  ancestors  thought  those  of  inferior 
rank  would  rather  debase  the  honour 
of  the  law,  and  would  be  prone  to  chi- 
cane or  play  tricks,  and  not  like  to  be 
so  fit  for  trusts  and  honours,  whereas 
the  consideration  of  birth  and  fortune 
makes  men  more  careful  of  their  hon- 
our and  reputation.  If  this  command 
of  King  James  had  been  carefully  ob« 
served,  and  one  more  added,  viz.  ''that 
none  but  gentlemen  should  easily  and 
ordinarily  be  admitted  to  ecclesiastical 
dignities,  there  would  be  in  England 
sufficient  provisions  for  the  younger 


sons  of  noblemen  and  gentlemen, 
whereof  now  very  many  are  the  ob- 
jects of  pity,  either  for  suffering,  or 
at  least  for  doing  much  evil,  for  want 
of  fit  employments,  and  there  would  be, 
doubtless,  less  corruption  in  our  eccle- 
siastical and  civil  government;  the 
serious  consideration  whereof  would 
be  a  work  worthy  of  our  Parliament/* 
It  is  only  a  few  years  since  it  was  se- 
riously proposed  at  one  of  the  inns  of 
court,  that  no  man,  not  having  an  in- 
dependent income  of  L.300  a-year, 
should  be  called  to  the  bar.  The  ex- 
clusive system  here  recommended  by 
Dr  Chamberlayne  was  in  force  among 
the  French  ecclesiastics,  and  contri- 
buted very  much  to  the  ruin  of  their 
church.  The  yeomanry  of  England 
are  represented  as  a  substantial  and 
trustworthy  race  of  people.  This  class 
was  altogether  wanting  in  France,  and 
the  condition  of  the  labourers  of  that 
country  will  still  less  bear  compari- 
son with  ours. 

•'  The  lowest  member,  the  feet  of  the 
body  politic,  were  the  day-labourers, 
who,  by  the  large  wages  given  them, 
and  the  cheapness  of  all  necessaries, 
enjoyed  better  dwellings,  diet,  and  ap- 
parel in  England,  than  the  husband- 
men did  in  many  other  countries.  The 
whole  population  of  England  is  esti- 
mated at  about  fivo  millions  and  a 
half.  The  condition  of  servants  had 
improved  since  our  ancestors*  days, 
*  when  it  was  so  bad,  that  England 
was  called  the  purgatory  of  servants, 
and  it  was,  and  is  still,  the  paradise  of 
wives,  and  the  hell  for  horses.*  As 
some  years  before  the  late  troubles  no 
people  of  any  kingdom  in  the  world 
enjoyed  more  freedom  from  slavery 
and  taxes,  so  generally  none  were 
freer  from  evil  tempers  and  humours, 
none  more  devoutly  religious,  will- 
ingly obedient  to  the  laws,  truly  loyal 
to  the  king,  lovingly  hospitable  to 
neighbours,  ambitiously  civil  to  stran- 
gers, or  more  liberally  charitable  to  the 
needy. 

*'  No  kingdom  could  show  a  more 
valiant  prudent  nobility,  a  more 
learned  pious  clergy,  or  a  more  >:on- 
tented  loyal  commonalty. 

"  The  men  were  generally  honest,  the 
wives  and  women  chaste  and  modest, 
parents  loving,  children  obedient,  hus- 
bands kind,  masters  gentle,  and  ser- 
vants faithful." 

In  a  word,  the  English  were  then, 
according  to  their  native  tempers,  the 
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best  neighbours,  best  friends,  best 
subjects,  and  the  best  Cliristians  in 
the  world.  Good-nature  was  a  thing 
so  peculiar  to  the  English  nation,  and 
•0  appropriated  by  Almighty  God  to 
them,  as  a  great  person  observed,  that 
it  cannot  well  bo  translated  into  an- 
other language,  or  practised  by  any 
other  people. 

**  Amongst  these  excellent  tempers, 
amongst  this  goodly  wheat,  whilst 
men  slept,  tho  enemy  came  and  sowed 
tares.  There  sprang  up  of  1  tte  years  a 
sort  of  people,"  [not  unlike  certain 
worthies  of  modern  times,]  "  sour,  sul- 
len, suspicious,  querulous,  censorious, 
peevish,  envious,  reserved,  narrow- 
hearted,  clo^o  fisted,  self  conceited. 
Ignorant,  stiff-necked,  children  of  Be- 
lial, (according  to  the  genuine  signi- 
fication of  tho  word,)  ever  prone  to 
despise  dominion,  to  speak  evil  of  dig- 
nities, to  gainsay  order,  rule,  and  au- 
thority; who  have  accounted  it  their 
honour  to  contend  with  kings  and  go- 
pernors,  and  to  disquiet  the  peace  of 
kingdoms  ;  whom  no  deserts,  no  cle* 
mency,  could  ever  oblige  ;  neither 
oaths  nor  promises  bind ;  breathing 
nothing  but  sedition  and  calumnies 
against  the  establisht  government; 
aspiring  without  measure,  railing 
without  reason,  and  making  their  own 
wild  fancies  the  square  and  rule  of 
their  consciences  ;  hating,  despising, 
or  disrespecting  the  nobility,  gentry, 
and  superior  clergy.** 

**  The  nobility  and  chief  gentry  of 
England  have  been,  even  by  stran- 
gers, compared  to  the  finest  flour,  but 
the  lower  sort  of  common  people  to 
the  coarsest  bran ;  the  innate  good- 
nature, joined  with  the  liberal  educa- 
tion and  converse  with  strangers  in 
foreign  countries,  render  those  exceed- 
ingly civil ;  whereas  the  wealth,  inso- 
lence, and  pride  of  these,  and  their 
rare  converse  with  strangers,  have 
rendered  them  so  distasteful,  not  only 
to  the  few  strangers  who  frequent 
England,  but  even  to  their  own  gen- 
try, that  they  could  sometimes  wish 
that  either  the  country  were  less  plen- 
tiful, or  that  the  Impositions  were 
heavier ;  for  by  reason  of  the  great 
abundance  of  the  flesh  and  fish,  corn, 
leather,  wool,  &c,  which  the  soil  of 
its  own  bounty,  with  little  labour,  doth 
produce,  the  peasants,  at  their  ease, 
and  almost  forgetting  labour,  grow 
rich,  and  hereby  so  proud,  insolent, 
and  careless,  that  they  neither  giv9 


that  humble  respect  and  awful  reve* 
rence^  which  in  other  kingdoms  is 
usually  given  to  nobility,  gentry,  and 
clergy,  nor  are  they  so  industrious 
or  so  skilful  in  manufactures  as  some 
of  our  neighbour  nations  ;  so  that  in 
England  it  is  no  paradox  to  aflirm, 
that  as  too  much  indigency  in  the  in- 
ferior sort  of  people  doth  depress  the 
spirits  and  dull  the  minds  of  them,  so 
too  plentiful  and  wanton  a  fortune 
causeth  in  them  a  laziness  and  less  in- 
dustry: that  state  commonly  enjoy- 
ing most  peace,  and  order,  and  happi- 
ness, where  either  the  moderate  barren- 
nets  of  the  counXry,  or  want  of  ground, 
or  multitude  of  imposts,(as  in  Holland,) 
do  necessitate  the  common  people  to 
be  industrious  in  their  callings,  and  so 
to  mind  their  own,  as  not  to  disturb 
the  state  and  church  affairs. 

**  Moreover,  of  the  English,  espe- 
cially of  tho  peasantry,  it  hath  been 
formerly  amd  unhappily  observed,  that 
then  it  is  happiest  with  them  when 
they  are  somewhat  pressed  in  a  com- 
plaining condition,  according  to  that 
old  rhyming  verse,— 

'  RasUca  gens  est  optima  fleDs,  et  pessima 
ridens ! ' " 

Dr  Charaberlayne  speaks  in  a  most 
pauper- pinching  strain.  Ho  would 
see  much  to  gratify  him  if  he  could 
for  a  time  revisit  the  upper  earth. 
The  next  sentence  reminds  us  of  the 
believers  in  Sir  William  Courtenay : — 
•*  The  English  people  anciently  were, 
and  at  this  day  are,  very  apt  to  hearken 
to  prophecies,  and  to  create  prodigies; 
and  then  to  interpret  them  according 
to  their  own  extravagant  conceits. 

<*  Stabbing  in  England  is  much  more 
seldom  than  in  Italy,  the  English  being 
easy  to  be  reconciled,  to  pardon  and 
remit  offences,  not  apt  to  seek  revenge ; 
the  true  well-bred  English  have  more 
of  inclination  to  goodness,  which  the 
Greeks  called  Philanthropia,  than  other 
nations ;  the  nobility  and  well-bred 
gentry  delighting  to  be  gracious  and 
courteous  with  strangers,  compassion- 
ate to  the  afflicted,  and  grateful  to  be- 
nefactors, when  their  purse  or  estate, 
not  diverted  by  other  extravagant  ex** 
penses,  will  give  them  leave  to  re- 
member them. 

'*  Their  ingenuity  (ingenuousness) 
will  not  allow  them  to  be  excellent  -at 
the  cheat,  but  subject  in  that  point 
rather  to  take  than  give ;  and  suppos- 
ing others  as  open-hearted  as  them- 
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seWes,  are  many  times  in  treaties  over- 
matcht  by  them  whom  they  ovcr- 
roatcht  in  arms  and  true  valor." 
This  remark  has  often  been  made 
since,  and  never  was  more  applicable 
than  now.  It  is  Lord  Palmcrston's 
only  excuse. 

««  The  English,  especially  the  gen- 
try, are  so  much  given  to  prodigality, 
sports,  and  pastimes,  that  estates  are 
oftener  spent  and  sold  than  in  any 
other  country.  They  think  it  a  piece 
of  frugality  beneath  a  gentleman  to 
bargain  beforehand,  or  to  count  after- 
wards, for  what  they  eat  in  any  place, 
though  the  rate  be  moA  unreasonable; 
whereby  it  comes  that  cooks,  vintners, 
innkeepers,  and  such  mean  fellows, 
enrich  themselves,  and  beggar  and 
insult  over  the  gentry.  In  a  word,  by 
their  prodigality  it  comes,  that  not 
only  those,  but  tailors,  dancing-mas- 
ters, and  such  trifling  fellows,  arrive 
to  that  riches  and  pride  as"  to  ride  in 
their  coaches,  keep  their  summer- 
houses,  to  be  served  in  plate,  &c.,  an 
insolence  insupportable  in  other  well- 
governed  nations  !  " 

There  are  persons  now  alive!  who 
remember  the  great  Sir  John  Gallini 
going  about  in  his  own  carriage  to  give 
lessons  in  dancing.  But  that  was  la 
the  days  of  the  "  minuet  de  la  cour.*' 

**  The  English  are  generally  great 
flesli-eaters,  although,  by  the  nearness 
of  the  sea,  and  abundance  of  rivers  and 
fish  ponds,  there  Is  no  want  of  fish. 
In  former  times,  their  table  was  in 
many  places  covered  four  times  a-day; 
they  had  breakfasts,  dinners,  bever- 
ages, and  suppers,  and  every  where  set 
dinners  and  suppers,  until  the  time  of 
the  late  troubles ;  wherein  many  emi- 
nent families  being  much  impoverished, 
a  custom  was  taken  up  by  some  of  the 
nobility  and  gentry,  of  eating  a  more 
plentiful  dinner,  but  no  supper ;  as,  on 
the  contrary,  the  Romans  and  Jews 
anciently,  and  the  hotter  climates  at 
this  day,  have  little  or  no  dinners^  but 
set  suppers. 

**  Feasting,  also,  is  not  so  commoD 
and  profuse  as  anciently.  Anciently, 
at  a  call  of  sergeants-at  law,  each  ser- 
geant (saith  Fortescue)  spent  1600 
crowns  in  feasting,  which  in  those 
days  was  more  than  1600  now. 

"  Since  the  late  rebellion,  England 
bath  abounded  in  variety  of  drinks 
(as  it  did  lately  in  variety  of  religions) 
above  any  nation  in  Europe.  Besides 
all  sorts  of  the  best  wines,  from  Spain, 


France,  Italy,  Germany,  and  Grecia, 
there  are  sold  in  London  above  twen« 
ty  sorts  of  other  drinks,  as  brandy, 
coffee,  chocolate,  teCf  aromatic,  mum, 
sider,  perry,  beer,  idc,  many  sorts  of 
ales,  very  different,  as  cock,  stcpony, 
&c. ;  a  piece  of  wantonness  whereof 
none  of  our  ancestors  were  ever  guilty. 

**  The  ancient  English  vices  were 
gluttony,  pride  in  apparel,  and  ex- 
cess of  drinking.  Some  persons,  and 
those  of  quality,  may  not  be  safely  vi- 
sited  in  an  afternoon,  without  running 
the  hazard  of  excessive  drinking  of 
healths;  and  in  some  places  it  is 
esteemed  an  excellent  piece  of  wit  to 
make  a  man  drunk ;  for  which  pur- 
pose some  swilling  insipid  trencher 
bufibon  is  always  at  hand.'* 

The  Doctor  speaks  as  if  he  had  him« 
self  been  entrapped. 

«'  However,  it  may  be  truly  affirm- 
ed, that  at  present  there  is  generally 
less  excess  of  drinking  (especially 
about  Loudon,  since  the  use  of  cofi*ee, 
&c.)  than  heretofore.  Duelling,  so 
common  heretofore,  is  now  almost  laid 
aside  here  as  well  as  in  France.'* 

The  general  prosperity  and  comfort 
of  England  is  evident  from  the  folio w« 
ing  facts. 

*<  Houses  in  cities,  that  were  made 
formerly  usually  of  wood,  are  now 
built  of  good  stone  or  bricks  and 
covered  with  slate  or  tile  5  the 
rooms  within,  formerly  wainscoten, 
were  then  hung  with  tapestry,  or 
other  convenient  stuff*;  and  all  cieled 
with  plaster,  excellent  against  the 
rage  of  fire,  against  the  cold,  and  to 
hinder  the  passage  of  all  dust  and 
noise.  The  modem  buildings  were  far 
more  slight,  and  of  less  continuance 
than  the  ancient.  The  houses  of  the 
nobles  and  rich  were  abundantly  fur- 
nished with  pewter,  brass,  fine  linen, 
and  plate ;  the  mean  mechanics  and 
ordinary  husbandmen  wanted  not  siU 
ver  spoons,  or  some  silver  cups  in  their 
houses.  The  windows  everywhere 
glazed,  not  made  of  paper  or  wood,  as 
is  usual  in  Italy  and  Spain.  Chim- 
neys in  most  places,  and  no  stoves, 
although  the  far  more  southern  parts 
of  Germany  could  hardly  subsist  in 
the  winter  without  them. 

"  Anciently,  the  fee  expected  by  a 
sergeant  from  his  client,  for  advice 
^iven  at  his  chamber,  or  for  pleading 
in  any  court  of  judicature,  was  no  more 
than  20s.  and  the  fee  of  a  barrister  10s. ; 
but  at  present  it  is  become  almost 
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ordinary  to  give  some  sergeants  £\0, 
and  some  £20^  and  to  a  barrister  half 
as  much  at  the  bearing  of  any  consi< 
derable  cause;  whereby  it  comes  to 
pass  that  some  lawyers  in  one  year 
gain  in  fees  £3000,  and  some  £4000; 
and,  in  a  few  years,  purchase  estates 
fit  for  fords,  and  sometimes  live  to  see 
themselves  advanced  to  be  peers  of  the 
realm. 

"  Anciently,  the  usual  feeof  a  doctor 
of  physic  was  20s.,  and  one  that  had 
not  taken  that  degree  lOs. :  at  present 
there  is  no  certain  rule;  but  some 
that  are  eminent  have  received  in  fees 
yearly  two  or  three  thousand  pounds, 
and  purchased  great  estates,  which  in 
other  countries  is  very  rare. 

**  The  income  of  the  queen- dowa* 
ger  was  £60,000  a-year ;  the  lords  of 
the  bedchamber  had  £1000  a-year; 
and  the  officers  of  the  household  seem 
to  have  been  paid  very  much  accord- 
ing to  the  present  scale.*' 

The  following  account  of  the  Post- 
Office  b  curious,  at  a  time  when  we 
have  seen  its  revenues  amount  to  a 
million  and  a  half  of  pounds  sterling 
— of  which,  it  seems,  the  Exchequer 
could  spare  one  miUion  I 

*'  Though  the  number  of  letters- 
roiMive  in  England  were  not  at  all 
con.«>iderablo  in  our  ancestors*  days, 
yet  it  is  now  so  prodigiously  great, 
(jnnce  the  meanest  people  have  genercdly 
learned  to  write)  that  this  office  is  farmed 
for  thirty  thousand  pounds  ayear.  A 
letter,  containing  a  whole  sheet  of  pa- 
per, is  conveyed  eighty  miles  for  2d.  ; 
two  sheets  4d. ;  and  an  ounce  of  let* 
ters  but  8d.  ;  and  that  in  so  short  a 
time,  by  night  as  well  as  by  day,  that 
every  twenty- four  hours  the  post  goes 


120  miles ;  and  in  five  days  an  answer 
of  a  letter  may  be  had  from  a  place 
300  miles  distant  from  the  writer.'* 
Travelling,  too,  had  improved : — 
'<  There  is  of  late  such  an  admirable 
commodiousness,  both  for  men  and 
women  of  better  rank,  to  travel  from 
London  to  almost  any  great  town  of 
England,  that  the  like  hath  not  been 
known  in  the  world,  and  that  is  by 
stage-coached,  wherein  one  may  be 
transported  to  any  place,  sheltered 
from  foul  weather  and  foul  ways,  free 
from  endamaging  one's  health  or  body 
by  hard  joggling  or  over- violent  mo- 
tion, and  this  not  only  at  a  low  price, 
as  about  a  shilling  for  every  five  miles, 
but  with  such  velocity  and  speed,  as 
that  the  posts  in  some  foreign  coun- 
tries make  not  more  miles  in  a  day  ; 
for  the  stage-coaches,  called  flyiog 
coaches,  m?!ke  forty  or  fifty  miles  in  a 
day  (/)  as  from  London  to  Oxford  or 
Cambridge,  and  that  in  the  space  of 
twelve  hours,  not  counting  the  time  for 
dining ;  setting  forth  not  too  early, 
nor  coming  in  too  late.** 

Farewell,  honest  Doctor  Chamber- 
layne :  the  world  would  not  suit  you 
now,  nor  you  it.  Parliament  men 
do  indeed  still  dine  at  court,  but  the 
royal  hospitality  has  become  more  dis- 
criminating :  and  not  a  hand  has  been 
stricken  off  within  the  memory  of  man. 
The  lower  orders  are  still  more  en« 
'  croachiog  than  in  your  day,  and  the 
forty  or  fifty  miles  a-day  velocity  of 
your  fiying  coaches  has  been  increased 
nearly  to  forty  or  fifty  miles  an  hour. 
You  would  have  no  pleasure  in  life,  and 
we  beg  your  pardon  for  thb  momen* 
tary  resuscitation. 
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ON  LEONARDO  DA  VINCl  AND  COHEGGIO. 


Immediately  before  and  after  the 
conapletion  of  the  triad  of  Italian 
painting,  in  Michael  Angclo,  Raflael, 
and  Titian — so  immediately  that  they 
almost  seem  to  be  contemporary  with 
these  eminent  masters— Leonardo  da 
Vinci  and  Antonio  da  Coreggio  ap- 
pear. These,  sundered  as  they  are 
by  the  intervention  of  the  qualities 
signified  by  those  great  successors  of 
the  one  and  predecessors  of  the  otlier, 
and  strikingly  different  in  respect  to 
what  they  must  be  considered  to  have 
separately  effected,  when  their  works 
are  viewed  in  relation  to  the  evolution 
of  sentiment  and  style,  and  the  pro- 
cesses of  painting,  present  an  intimuto 
connexion.* 

We  have  previously  seen  painting 
under  the  Influence  of,  and  dealing 
with,  the  most  extended  elements  of 
the  mind.f  in  different  concentric 
circles  of  perception,  pursuing  its 
course  in  dependence  upon  the  mental 
constitution.  The  same  dependence 
must  continue  to  be  recognised,  but 
in  connexion  with  less  elementary  and 
eminent  divisions  of  faculty.  Com- 
bined, specific,  and  individual  quali- 
ties, now  take  the  place  of  generic. 
The  soundless  voices  of  the  authors 
of  the  Judgment,  the  Dispute  of  the  Sa- 
crament, and  t)ic  Assumption  of  the  Vir- 
gin, have  been  uttered.  Their  mighty 
pa)an  has  passed.  The  inclusive  (in 
connexion  with  poetic  sentiment— 
the  epic)  intellection  of  Buonarotti  ; 
the  mediating  harmony  of  human  in- 
ter-relation, or  moral  beauty  of  Raf- 
fael ;  the  outwardness,  or  materiality 
of  Vecelli — has  been  evolved,  each  in 
their  tendency,  or  essential  character- 
istic, embracing  one  grand  division  of 
the  constituents  of  sentiment  and 
knowledge.  But,  within  the  arc  of 
these,  the  triform  bounds  of  the  know- 


able— the  inclusive  limits  of  the  per- 
ceived— lies  the  sphere  of  their  com- 
bination and  modification — the  varied 
scene  of  existence — the  illimitable  di- 
versity of  thought,  action,  and  physi- 
cal being— the  ground  whereon  the 
passions  **  turn  and  change  together  " 
—the  constant  advance  and  retroces- 
sion of  particular  powers — the  field  of 
the  interrupted  and  blent  operation  of 
good  and  ill — of  repose,  or  of 

"  Tearing,  with  rough  strife* 
Through  the  iron  bars  of  life"— 

the  stage  of  extended  and  of  partial 
endeavour,  from  the  acknowledgment 
and  influence  of  those  "  high  instmcts" 
which 

'^  Are  yet  the   foantain  light  of  til  o«r 

day, 
Are  yet  a  master  light  of  all  our  seeing  ;" 

to  submisision  to  the  predominance 
of  unworthy  and  petty  conventions, 
which  in  constant  succession  bubble 
up,  form,  and  dispel.  This,  reflected 
as  it  is  in  painting,  not  in  conformity 
or  merely  in  connexion  with  its  sub- 
jects, (whicli,  in  every  instance,  must 
found  upon,  or  deal  with  features  or 
scenes  of  life  in  thought  and  passion, 
whether  produced  in  abeyance  to  in- 
tellect, as  by  Michael  Angelo,  or  to 
morals,  as  by  Raffael,  or  to  impres- 
sions of  sense,  as  by  Titian,)  but  in 
dependence  upon  its  exemplification  in 
its  diverse  portions,  or  elements,  as 
constituting  the  distiniction  of  the  va- 
rious periods,  masters,  schools,  and 
classes,  remains  in  its  unlimited  range 
the  foundation  or  data  whereby  their 
essential  features  must  be  dborimi- 
nated. 

We  now,  also,  approach  the  time 
when  forms  of  style — what  may  be 
termed  its  artifices  when    removed 


•  ITio  competition  betwixt  Leonardo  and  Michael  Angelo,  in  the  instance  of 
the  "  Cartoon  of  Pisa,"  and  the  *•  Battle  of  the  Standard;"  and  the  "  Anche  io 
sono  Pittore"  of  Coreggio,  on  viewing  the  '^  St  Cecilia"  of  naffacl,  seems  to  mark 
them  as  contemporary.  But,  while  they  appear  in  some  measure  to  come  together  in 
respect  to  time,  the  chancier  of  their  works  places  them  altogether  apart,  and  marks 
them  as  belonging  to  different  epochs. 

It  will  be  seen,  from  the  view  which  is  taken  of  the  nature  of  the  painting  of  Coreg- 
gio, that  it  was  unnecessary  here  to  enter  into  the  question,  whether  or  not  he  was 
acquainted  with  the  productions  of  the  different  schools  of  pdnting. 

t  Nos.  CCLXXX.  CCLXXXIV.  CCXCI.  on  Michael  Angelo,  Rafftel,  and  TiUan. 
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from  their  original  connexion — ^begin 
to  assume  a  prominent  position :  the 
practice  of  peculiarities  in  the  exercise 
of  the  means  or  material^  to  lake  an 
important  place.  In  respect  to  this,  a 
line  of  demarcation  must  be  drawn, 
separating  those,  the  style  of  whom, 
must  be  considered  to  be  immediately 
dependent  upon  their  expression  or  re- 
ference— the  attendant  result  of  their 
signification,  and  those  who  adopt  a 
portion  of  style,  (necessarily  of  an- 
other,) and  constitute  it  the  principal 
end  of  their  works.  But  although 
Leonardo  and  Coreggio,  with  the 
heads  of  the  Florentine,  Roman,  and 
Venetian  schools,  furnish  an  ample 
source  of  this  description  of  pseudo 
art,  or  mistaken  imitation,  in  others 
their  successors,  they  in  no  respect 
appertain  to  it  themselves.* 

As  the  first  step  in  proceeding  to 
state  what  we  consider  to  be  the  posi- 
tion  of  the  labours  of  these  two  emi- 
^  nent  masters  in  respect  to  each  other, 
and  towards  pointing  out  their  pecu- 
liar or  characterising  feature,  it  is 
necessary  to  advert  to  a  distinction, 
upon  which  the  explication  of  these, 
and  various  other  questions  connected 
with  painting,  in  some  measure  de- 
pends. 

The  extent  of  the  range  of  pictorial 
art  was  formerly  noticed,  in  connex- 
ion with  the  view  which  we  gave 
of  the  essential  relation  of  the  ge- 
nius of  Raffael.  It  is  uow  neces- 
sary to  observe  the  nature  of  that 
range,  or  properly  the  just  bearing  of 
the  term  art,  which  involves  the  dis- 
tinction now  alluded  to.f  It  was  seen  t 
that  the  expression  of  every  variety  of 
sentiment  was  pursued  by  painting — 
that  it  was  one  great  language,  or 
mode  of  signification,  not  bounded 
(otherwise  than  within  its  own  nature, 
or  the  sphere  of  art)  by  definite  li- 
mits ;  that  the  law  of  the  productions 
-of  no  particular  time,  should  be  im- 
posed as  the  idea  of  those  of  another ; 
that  no  individual  portion  or  frag- 
ment of  thought  or  sentiment,  or  mode 


of  the  use  of  its  materials,  should  be 
pursued  or  fixed  upon  by  art  as  a  sum- 
mit to  excellence  ;  that  Grecian  sculp- 
ture is  not  to  be  the  standard  of  judg- 
ment in  respect  to  the  tendency  or 
meaning  and  stylo  of  Michael  Angelo, 
nor  Michael  Angelo  of  Raffael,  nor 
Rafiael  of  Titian ;  but  that  each  has 
their  separate  sphere,  in  relation  to 
tho  wide  development  of  mind  and 
quality,  which,  from  age  to  age,  passes 
on,  changing  and  producing. 

Art,  considered  under  the  just  re- 
cognition of  its  origin  and  end,  and 
viewed  in  its  various  phases  of  pro« 
gross  and  decay — at  one  period  passing 
in  its  strength  over  one  portion  of  ci- 
vilized society,  it  may  be  in  connex- 
ion with  mythic  doctrine,  as  in  tho 
poetry  of  India,  and  the  architecture 
of  Egypt,  or  in  elevating  the  heroic 
to  the  divine,  as  in  the  sculpture  of 
Greece— presents  one  great  whole, 
dependent  in  its  several  parts  upon 
one  bond  of  connexion.  [But  in  the 
face  of  this,  its  ubiquity,  in  one  form 
or  another — in  defiance  of  the  con- 
stantly recurring,  and  ever-living  re- 
petition of  its  effects  in  different  times 
and  modes — in  opposition  to  its  inde- 
structibility, and  the  continual  exem- 
plification of  its  re-animated  influence ; 
a  singular  solecism  has  frequently 
taken  the  place  of  an  imperative  judg- 
ment regarding  itk  which,  although 
too  mistaken  to  be  generally  enter- 
tained, on  particular  occasions,  in 
various  degrees,  and  under  different 
modifications,  has  served  to  impede  the 
full  admission  of  its  influence;  and 
that  not  merely  in  connexion  with 
notions  promulgcd  under  speculative 
systems  of  economy,  political  or  moral, 
which  are  alono  fitted  to  meet  certain 
data — to  run,  like  fused  brass,  into  their 
destined  mould,  and  there  stiffen  into 
rigid  immobility.  It  has  been  deemed 
contingent  and  unnecessary  ;  its  va- 
rious branches  have  been  separately 
denied,  or  even  held  to  be  detrimental ; 
one  muse  after  another  has  been 
banished  from  the  codes  of  fanciful 


*  Some  names,  which  exercise  a  strong  influence  on  painting  at  the  present  time, 
must  be  considered  to  belong  to  this  class.  Its  vice  clings  to  tho  art  of  this  the  middle 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  in  various  forms,  in  different  countries ;  but  more  especially 
in  England,  like  the  poisoned  shirt  of  Dejanira  to  the  limbs  of  Hercules. 

t  The  signification  of  the  term  art  within  its  own  sphere  in  regard  to  what  is  supe- 
rior or  inferior,  it  is  not  necessary  here  to  enter  into.  This  has  been  different  times 
alluded  to  in  these  papers. 

t  No.  CCLXXXIV.  on  the  genius  of  Rapliael. 
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moralists  and  legislators.  But  life 
does  not  acknowledge  rules  of  mental 
monasticism,  and  the  sisters  are  oflen 
seen  whispering  in  the  ears  of  their 
repudiators.  Happily>  man*s  self- 
denial  of  his  own  faculties  and  powers, 
does  not  negative  their  existence ; 
otberwiscy  his  extinction^  intellectual- 
ly, morally, and  physically,  would  have 
been  a  short  process.  Plato  the  divine 
— the  poet- philosopher — the  elevated 
moralist — the  assertor  of  the  divinity 
dwelling  in  man,  debarred  the  en- 
trance  of  poets  into  his  perfected  re- 
public. Such  are  the  **  calentures  of 
the  brain,*'  even  of  the  most  gifted. 
But  Socrates,  on  the  other  hand,  had 
pronounced  art  to  be  the  only  true 
wisdom.  The  antagonism  betwixt 
these  opinions,  appears  suflBciently 
irreconcilable.  They  are  necessarily 
built  upon  altogether  separate  grounds, 
the  consideration  of  which  leads  to 
the  distinction  which  we  wish  to  spe- 
cify. The  objection  of  Plato  bases 
upon  the  discrepancy  which  constantly 
must  be  felt  to  exist  betwixt  particular 
or  individual  circumstances  and  things, 
and  the  intimations  or  representations 
of  art,  which,  in  Bacon's  words, 
'' accommodates  the  shows  of  things 
to  the  desires  of  the  mind.**  It  pro- 
ceeds upon  a  partial  view  of  what  is 
truth,  and  a  jealous  regard  for  its 
cause  ;  while  the  assertion  of  Socrates 
must  be  considered  to  originate  in  an 
extended  and  just  apprehension  of 
truth,  and  of  the  bearing  and  purpose 
of  art  being  inherent  therein.  The 
decision  of  Plato,  which  in  this  in- 
stance is  in  singular  contradiction  to 
the  general  spirit  of  his  philosophy, 
confuses  fact  and  truth  ;  *  the  true  and 
truth  of  Zeno.  That  of  Socrates  must 
be  considered  to  result  from  their  dis- 
crimination and  separation.  The  one 
is  the  element  or  the  operation  of 
science  ;  the  other,  that  of  art.     The 


end  of  science  is  to  find  truth:  art 
assumes  that  it  is  found.  The  former 
makes  the  proce^  of  arriving  at  truth 
its  care  ;  the  concatenated  induction 
of  results  from  facts,  or  particular 
manifestations  of  natural  and  psycho- 
logical phenomena.  The  latter  deals 
wiih  results  alone,  and  increases  its 
power  by  calling  into  its  service  men- 
tal intuitions,  which  He  beyond  the 
possibility  of  reference  to  the  self-evi- 
dent principles  demanded  by  science. 
The  object  of  both  is  the  same^. 
the  cognition  of  the  final  relation 
of  things  ^truth.  But  the  ground  of 
art  is  where  that  of  science  terminates. 
It  does  not  trace  or  elucidate :  it  en- 
forces or  reiterates—expresses  ad« 
mitted  intimations,  unquestioned  and 
incontrovertible  dictates.  It  implies 
the  assumption  or  acknowledgment  of 
data  to  operate  upon.  Science,  unless 
in  its  most  remote  contingents,  denies 
this.  Science  proceeds  demonstra- 
tively— art  dogmatically;  it  proves 
nothing ;  it  assumes  its  statements  to 
be  proved  by  their  coming  under  its 
form  or  law.  Science  is  the  medium 
by  which  many  of  the  conditions  of 
civilisation  are  directed :  it  is  pri- 
marily the  means  of  regulating  and 
adapting  life  to  society.  Art  awaits 
the  results  of  the  experiences  of  life, 
and  influences  man  and  society  by  re« 
peating  these.  Science  may,  in  par- 
ticular instances,  be  subservient  to  art, 
by  leading  to  the  apprehension  of 
ultimate  properties ;  but  art,  which,  in 
its  distinct  and  characterising  essence, 
exists  only  in  relation  to  these,  cannot 
confer  a  like  aid  upon  science.  Science 
is  the  minister  of  nature :  art  that  ot 
idea.  This  constitutes  tlie  strength 
of  art,  but  at  the  same  time  affords 
the  footing  for  objection  against  it. 
The  scientific  element  is  ever  present 
and  necessary ;  being  in  its  operation, 
in  the  first  instance,  attendant  upon 


*  An  objection,  proceedibg  from  thii  cause,  is  frequently  brought  agaiost  imagina- 
tive art  in  litfrsture  generally,  but  more  especially  against  its  grand  feature  of  the  pre- 
sent time — the  novel  or  roroonce.  However  well-intentioned  Euch  maybe,  its  short- 
sightedness is  palpable.  But  while  some  departments  of  literature  or  art,  remain  on- 
affected  by  any  »uch  notions,  and  go  on  sprrading  in  their  eflecis;  others  appear  to 
suffer.  It  may  be,  however,  that  one  absorbs  another.  1  he  drama,  fVom  being,  as  it 
ought,  a  preat  public  monitor,  is  in  a  measure  become  a  pander  to  m  particular  class 
of  the  public  :  to  certain  rather  obstructive  demands  than  otherwise.  It  is  not,  aa  it 
should  be,  fully  and  freely  a  means  of  public irstroction.  Elevated  sentiment  mustgive 
place  to  melodramatic  f>pectacle,  shrjut,  and  strut.  The  stage  at  one  time  was  de^ 
voted  to  the  service  of  the  church.  There  could  not  be  rivalship  between  them.  They 
might  still  be  auxiliaries. 
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the  pbjsical  needs  of  man-^his  bodily 
wants  or  conveniences.  The  useful 
arts  are  consummated  science*  The 
imitative  element,  or  that  of  art,  is 
inherent  in  mentality  and  sentiment 
only ;  and,  where  that  is  not  sufficient- 
ly  existent  or  dominant,  cannot  be 
apprehended.  Lopped  off  from  this^ 
and  regarded  in  an  isolated  position, 
each  of  the  arts,  in  turn,  may  be  sup- 
posed capable  of  bemg  extinguished. 
But  such  a  partition,  if  so  sufficiently 
plausible  in  speculation  as  not  seldom 
to  have  misled,  is  an  impossibility  in 
connexion  with  the  constitution  of 
lational  man. 

Art  and  science  are  the  two  primary 
categories  into  which  all  record  of  per- 
ception must  be  divided.  Their  sepa- 
ration should  form  the  first  step  in 
the  formation  of  the  ontology  of  the 
operations  of  the  reason.  Truth  must 
in  every  instance  be  intimated  in 
modes  dependent  upon  one  or  other 
of  them.  They  are  the  elementary 
exponents  of  perceived  being ;  and  of 
that  power  which  man  deems  exterior 
and  distinct  from  his  own  mind— na- 
ture. But  the  use  of  this  term  seems# 
frequently  in  connexion  with  art,  no 
less  than  with  other  subjects,  to  have 
been  a  labyrinth,  which  it  was  easier 
to  plunge  into  tiian  to  find  the  way 
through.  At  one  time,  it  is  used  to 
denote  the  creative  and  sust^ning 
power  of  being ;  at  another,  the  per* 
manent  qualities  of  things ;  and  again^ 
the  changeable  and  fluctuating.  Here, 
then,  it  majr  be  opportune  to,  in  some 
measure,  limit  its  sigpsification,  both 
from  its  connexion  with  what  has  been 
immediately  before  stated,  and  from 
the  uncertainty  which  has  so  general- 
ly attended  it.  There  are  two  powers 
or  forces  in  every  perceived  subject; 
the  one  constantly  evolving  individu- 
ality or  difference,  the  other  intima- 
ting unity  and  agreement.  To  the 
former,  in  its  disttoct  acceptation,  be- 
longs the  term  nature  ;  to  the  latter 
that  oiidea^  The  last  is  the  cognition 
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or  consciousness  (so  far  as  such  may 
be)  of  the  essentialities ;  the  first,  of 
the  fluctuating  being  of  things.  Idea 
is  the  architype  which  nature  mani« 
fests;  or  by  separate  efforts  works 
out.  It  is  the  intimation  of  the  ulti- 
mate and  final,  meeting  the  mind 
through  nature,  or  the  medium  of 
language*  by  which  perception  is 
produced,  consisting  of,  or  being,  va- 
rious  individualizations,  each  imper^ 
feet  from  its  exterior  position  to  the 
universal  mind ;  but  each  of  which 
is  again  connected  with  that,  in  dif- 
ferent degrees,  by  the  portion  of  its 
unchangeable  relations,  which  they 
partake  of  or  signify  in  idea. 

The  distinction  betwixt  the  elements 
of  art  and  science  being  kept  in  view« 
the  strongest  point  of  contrast  betwixt 
Leonardo  da  Vinci  and  Coreggio  is 
arrived  at.  In  other  respects,  they  at 
once  stand  connected  and  opposed; 
but  in  this  they  belone  to  altogether 
different  modes.  In  the  instance  of 
Leonardo,  it  involves  the  essential 
character  of  his  works ;  in  respect  to 
Coreggio,  it  is  merely  adventitious  to 
that.  Leonardo  was  mentally  a  seeker 
after  truth — a  scientbt;  Coreggio 
was  an  assertor  of  truth<»an  artist.. 
The  whole  endeavour  and  practice  of 
Leonardo  was  experimental.  His 
works  are  separate  efforts ;  in  many 
respects,  the  one  totaUy  different  from 
the  other.  Their  sentiment  is  at  times 
directed  intellectually ;  on  other  occa- 
sions, they  appear  to  be  regulated  by 
moral  impulse ;  and  again,  the  expres-. 
sion  of  physical  and  material  quality 
seems  to  constitute  their  intention. 
But  in  no  instance  can  either  be  said 
to  be  thoroughly  effected.  In  the 
method  or  matenal  of  their  produc* 
tion,  there  is  conseouently  a  corre* 
sponding  variety,  if  there  is  any 
binding  sentiment  which  may  be  con« 
sidered  to  predominate  in  hb  pictures^ 
it  consists  in  a  demoniac  keenness  in 
the  expression  of  the  heads,  which 
leads  away  from  and  absorbs  every 


*  Berkely  styles  the  impreMions  of  the  sentes  the  language  of  God ;  man  being  by 
them  in  constant  communicaUon  with  Deity  by  their  intinations.  It  will  be  obvioiu, 
that  the  lenfe  which  ia  here  attached  to  the  term  idea,  is  altogether  different  flrom  the 
ideal  of  Berkely ;  which  merely  atanda  opposed  to  the  existence  of  the  immediate  cauae 
of  the  impressions  of  sense,  in  any  separate  (or  material)  form,  from  their  being  fn  the 
mind.  Its  use  here,  as  will  be  sufficiently  obvious,  has  no  connexion  either  with  the 
denial  or  acceptance  of  immaterialism.  Hia  argument  in  respect  to  general  or  abstract, 
and  particular  or  individual  ideas,  and  his  denial  of  the  former,  may  appear  to  be  more 
connected  with  our  subject.    But  he  has  there  raised  a  spirit  in  order  to  exorcise  it. 
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other  portion  of  them .  If  there  ia  any 
prevalent  method^  which  may  be  con- 
tideredat  onoe  to  belong  to  such  very 
differently  produced  works  as  the 
<'  Medusa,'**  and  the  **  Christ  among 
the  Doctors,*'  f  ^^  consists  in  a  quality 
which  was  very  general  to  the  painters 
of  the  time,  almost  universal--*their 
elaborately  touched  surface.  His  resU 
less  exertions  attempted  both  the  high- 
est  and  the  lowest  in  art.  It  occu* 
pied  itself  with  absurd  and  hideous 
caricature;  and  led  him,  after  years  of 
labour,  to  pronounce  his  pieture  of  the 
*«  Last  Supper*'  unfinished.  He  was 
an  experimentalist — ^the  necessary 
precursor  to  the  unfolding  of  the  db- 
cursive  range  of  sentiment ;  the  mani- 
festation of  which  immediately  follow^ 
ed.  He  is  a  dependent  and  aiding 
portion  in  the  enunciation  of  Italian 
punting ;  and  hence  of  that  of  modem 
£urope.  Instead,  therefore,  of  regret- 
ting the  diversity  of  his  pursuits — ^in- 
stead of  lamenting  their  want  of  con- 
centration^—-it  should  be  seen  that  that 
which  he  aimed  at  was  not  compassed 
by  any  other  individually;  that  the 
powers  of  the  greatest  names  consisted 
in  the  enucleation  of  separate  parts  of 
that  which  his  ambitious  intellect 
yearned  towards  the  production  of  as 
a  whole;  and  that  it  was  not  until  these 
separate  manifestations  had  been  made^ 
^t  another  rose,  in  Antonio  da  Co- 
reggio,  to  take  advantage  of  what  had 
been  done,  and  to  attempt  its  union, 
but  only  to  show  that  this  was  incom- 
patible with  the  entireness  of  its  dif- 
ferent components,  and  that  another 
Hmit— a  distinct  range  of  signification 
-—was  necessarily  entered  upon>  less 
great  and  less  worthy  than  those  of 
Michael  Angclo  and  Raffae),  but,  al« 
though  less  extended  and  engrossing, 
more  elevated  than  that  of  Titian. 

Leonardo  may  be  considered  to 
personify  or  represent  the  general 
movement  of  art  before  its  great  era ; 
Coreggio  that  of  the  predominant  di- 
rection  of  the  immediately  succeeding 
penodi.    Thsy  are  the  limits  on  the 


opposite  side  of  its  highest  elevation  ; 
on  the  one  hand,  of  ascent ;  on  the 
other,  of  descent ;— as  the  like  in  the 
life  of  an  individual,  the  mental  phases 
of  particular  periods  of  society  have 
their  growth,  strength,  and  decay. 
Leonardo  was  the  immediate  advance 
to  the  appearance  of  Buonarotti,  Raf<* 
fad,  and  Titian ;  Coreggio  the  eonse^ 
quent  result  of  their  appearance.  Leo^ 
nardo  had  imperfectly  signified  the 
demands  of  the  mental  constitution  ; 
they  had  expressed  or  shown  its  most 
extended  relations,  of  which  Coreggio 
Indicated  the  quiescent  acknowledg-* 
ment.  Leonardo  endeavoured  aftec 
all-*intellectual  energy,  moral  beauty, 
and  material  excellence ;  but  neither 
became  predominant :  thev  alternately 
prevail,  and  are  alternately  negative  ; 
leaving  his  character  to  eondst  in  the 
variety  of  his  effort— his  distinction  to 
be  the  outstretched  arm  and  the  ad<< 
vanced  step,  at  timet  overtaking  and 
embracing,  but  of tener  falling  behind^ 
and  failing  to  grasp  its  ol^t. 

Leonardo  is  the  greatest  of  those 
who,  in  painting,  sought  for  and  accu- 
mulated its  powers,  and  placed  thea 
at  the  disposal  of  others,  who  substan- 
tiated its  widest  circles  of  signification 
or  sentiment.  But  he  stops  8h<Hr^ 
without  in  himself  manifesting  any 
eonsummated  intention,  or  an^  great 
or  influencing  impulse.  He  is  only 
the  attendant  or  accompaniment  to 
ihat  in  others,  in  so  far  as  any  definite 
purpose  is  intimated  in  his  works.  Aa 
a  wholoy  his  character  may  be  said  to 
present  a  synopsis  of  the  sclentifie  eim 
fort  of  his  time. 

But  Coreggio  recognises  and  verifies,, 
and  becomes,  in  painting,  the  repre- 
sentative of  a  wiae  division  of  senti- 
ment He  is  the  intermediate  step 
betwixt  the  abstract,  moral,  and  ma- 
terial  qualities  or  bearing  of  the  works 
of  Buonarotti,  Raffael,  and  Titian,  ia 
their  unmodified  and  dominant  exem- 
plification ;  and  their  partial  manifes- 
tation, in  connexion  with  ihe  wide  di« 
versity  of  expression  or  signification 


*  In  the  tribime  of  the  Ducal  Gallery,  Florence. 

t  In  the  National  Gallery.  Whether  this  picture  is  original  or  not,  it  ia  altogether 
hie  work,  although  it  may  be  through  the  hands  of  a  dladple. 

t  The  letter  of  Da  Vinoi  to  Sfofza  Dake  of  Milan,  offering  Us  scrrieei.  Is  a  re* 
markable  evidence  of  the  dWersity  of  hie  powen,  and  hii  own  singular  appreciatiim  of 
them.  After  enumerating  the  many  qnalifloatione  which  he  conaideri  might  inafce  Mm 
usefe],  he  adds,  that  he  can  alio  paint,  he  thlnki^net  «mi«s. 
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which  has  siooe  been  produced  in 
painting*  The  tendency  of  his  works 
IS  adherent  to  the  desire  of  repose-— of 
cessation  from  mental  or  boddy  exer- 
tion— to  merely  human  enjoyment 
within  the  pale  of  the  rational^  but  not 
elevated  to  the  sphere  of  the  intellec- 
tual in  man.  Those  of  Buonarotti 
are  altogether  beyond  this,  the  circle 
of  Coreggio;  Raffael  above  it;  and 
those  of  Titian  below  it.  The  value 
jof  his  works  rests  upon  the  apprecia- 
tion of  a  state  of  being  which  is  not 
actuated  by  any  intense  aspiration  on 
the  one  hand>  nor  disturbed  by  con« 
Jicting  passions  or  opinions  on  the 
other.  His  element  is  tliat  of  satisfied 
existence}  not  operated  upon  by  strong 
deslraa  or  powers^  but  rather  expresses 
the  subsidence  of  these  into  reposed 
equanimi^^— a  state  of  mind  which 
denies  effort— that  would  seem  to 
Bake  happiness  its  realw,  without  the 
exertion  of  the  search  iJter  it.  His 
pahiting  intimates  the  golden  9%^  of 
man's  desire.  Nor  is  it  to  be  consi* 
dered  an  atmosphere  of  utter  "  drowsy- 
headf '*  bat  rather  a  land  where 
/'  Goried  stee),  and  more  aocoraed  gold," 
with  their  attendant  masque  of  the 
godlike  and  the  demoniac^  have  no 
plaiiBe.  His  Madonnas  are  delighted 
motherSf  who  might  be  supposed  nei- 
ther to  have  shed  a  tear  of  joy  or  of 
suffering.  His  angels  have  never 
ahaded  their  brows,  by  bencUog  their 
looks  downwards  from  the  radiance  of 
heaven.  His  saints  have  reached  the 
furthest  limits  of  life»  and  carried  with 
them  the  spirit  of  youtb>  instead  of 
■  acquiring  the  more  severe  attendants 
of  age.  His  great  fresco  of  the 
<«  Assumption  of  the  Virgin,'** 
bbnds  the  characters  of  angels, 
eaintsy  and  pnmbets,  in  one  harmo- 
nions  union  of  elevated  gentleness. 
No  portion  of  his  work8---of  those 
wMch  finally  display  hb  powers  in 
sentimenty  or  in  the  manner  in  which 
the  materiids  of  their  expression  are 
em]^ojed— seems  to  contend  with 
another.  There  is  a  refined  unity 
throughout.  They  are  grateful  and 
,  soothing^  but  not  fitted  powerfully  to 
influence.  While  they  ao  not  stir  the 
mind  by  directly  pcunting  to  its  hui* 
mamty  in  its  transcendental  rdations ; 


neither  do  they  signify  a  direct  diver- 
eence  from  these.  They  stand  be- 
twixt passion— the  tangence  of  men<* 
tality  and  materiality,  and  the  dis- 
tinctly intellectual  and  moral.  They 
intimate  a  balanced  development  of 
the  forces  of  the  mind*  Thev  do  not 
belong  to  the  epop^  of  V&p  to  its 
drama,  or  its  history ;  but  are  built 
upon  the  attempt  to  adhere  to  the  dic- 
tates and  experiences  of  them  aU— to 
^x  upon  and  point  out  a  sphere  of 
sentiment  whicn  recognises  each,  with- 
out bein^  of  eiUier.f 

This  IS  the  bearing  or  tendency  of 
the  works  of  Coregffioi  constituting 
at  once  the  source  oi  their  impression 
and  the  origin  of  their  styleu-the  of<« 
ten  eulogized  harmony  of  Antonio  AL> 
legri — which  has  almost  alone  been 
recognised,  in  connexion  with  his  pe- 
culiar adoption  of  the  use  of  light  in 
his  jpictures ;  but  which  was  onTv  one 
portion  of  the  means  (as  the  dinerent 
features  of  style  always  are)  of  givliM^ 
enunciation  to  the  sentiment  which 
dictated  or  impelled  its  adoption. 

The  subjects  of  his  works  are  within 
a  more  limited  range  than  those  of 
any  other  of  the  great  masters.  The 
Holy  Family,  attendant  angels,  Mary 
Magdalene,  or  St  Jerome,  with  in 
some  instances  a  mythological  incident 
or  a  tradition  of  the  calendar,  consti- 
tute their  principal  field.  They  are 
uniformly  simple,  and  without  excur** 
siveness  of  tm>ught ;  and  with  the 
exception  of  the  cupola  of  the  Duomo 
of  Parma,  which  ampl^  displays  the 
felicity  of  his  powers  in  treatii^  an 
extended  arrangement,  are  general^ 
such  as  demanded  little  intricacy  m 
their  treatment.  No  extended  chain 
of  thought  has  been  pursued  in  any  of 
his  works«  £>ven  the  expression  of 
the  cluuracters  of  prophets  and  apostles' 
—one  great  portion  of  the  sulyects  of 
Italian  punting-^has  scarcely  been 
attempted.  Coreggio  is  one  of  tito 
most  embracing,  and  at  the  same  time 
limited  spirits  of  the  great  era  of  art 
in  Italy..  He  was  extended  in  tiiie 
bearing  of  his  genius ;  but  limited  in 
the  ground  upon  which  he  exeroised 
it.  But  its  nature  accorded  with  this 
—almost  demanded  it :  his  works  be- 
ing marked  by  a  remarkably  combined 


*  In  the  Baomo  Paormi. 

f  A  combination  somewhat  nmilcr,  tmt  tmder  tn  ahogetber  difi«rtnt  inpulte^  fvnaifls 
'  to  b9  i^ccd  at  chanct^niing  another  great  name  in  painting. 
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and  ttndeviadng  intimation  of  their 
sentiment,  and  a  confident  reliance  on 
the  certainty  of  its  impression ;  and  dis- 
tinguished byan  unintermpted  absence 
of  conflicting  elements.  Epic  great- 
ness bears  down  these  to  its  object ; 
dramatic  Tariety  frequently  demands 
their  operation ;  but  Coreggio  does 
not  attempt  to  pursue  or  admit  either 
of  them.  <«  The  Last  Judgment/* 
the  "  School  of  Athens,"  or  «  The 
Dispute  of  the  Sacrament/*— however 
much  it  might  have  been  possible  to 
have  conducted  the  treatment  of  such 
subjects  in  a  manner  accordant  with 
the  particular  genius  of  Coreggio — as 
they  now  appear,  are  thoroughly  and 
altogether  different  from  what  his  sen- 
timent and  style  would  have  induced ; 
the  supposidon  of  its  application  to 
them,  appears  at  once  to  fetter  and 
deteriorate  their  character. 

The  styles  or  use  of  the  materials  of 
imitation  adopted  in  the  works  of 
Leonardo  and  Coreggio,  taken  toge. 
ther,  with' the  interyeniog  modes  of 
Michael  Angelo,  Raffael,  and  Titian, 
exhibit  a  connected  passage  or  pro- 
gress towards  a  consummated  point— 
the  one  of  advance  by  experiment,  the 
other  of  concentration  by  fixed  me* 
thod. 

The  classes  to  which  they  appertain 
in  the  instance  of  Da  Vinci  are  varied. 
His  most  important^-the  *'  Last  Sup« 
per** — ^is  dramatic,  but  they  are  at 
times  poetic  in  connexion  with  votive 
or  rehgrious  purposes,  and  also  por- 
trait. Those  of  Coreggio  are  almost 
entirely  poetic,  being  votive  and  my- 
thologic  m  their  subjects,  and  in  their 
treatment  the  lyric  mode  of  imitation* 
is  frequently  adopted.  But  from  their 
general  singleness  or  simplicity,  not 
from  any  direct  denial  of  its  principle, 
this  is  not  exhibited  by  him  in  a  de- 
gree at  all  equal  to  any  of  his  three 
great  predecessors.  But  it  must  at 
the  same  time  be  admitted,  that  he 
leads  to  the  approach  of  other  modes, 
which  in  a  great  measure  suppUmted 


this,  the  primitive  form  of  art  in  its 
re-nascence— its  accompaniment  to  its 
strength ;  and  only  altogether  rejected 
in  times  of  deteriorated  sentiment,  and 
in  obedience  to  modes  which  are  at- 
tendant upon  poverty  of  invention  and 
confined  purposes,  which  substitute 
commonplace  for  thought,  re^tition 
for  imitation,  worthless  drivelling  for 
art. 

In  design.  Da  Vinci  exemplifies 
minute  investigation,  without  imme- 
diate or  unhesitating  preference.  In 
a  style  which  is  the  tnorough  instru- 
ment of  a  confirmed  range  of  senti- 
ment, he  is  deficient.  He  is  scrupu- 
lous, but  uncertain— he  looks  in  every 
direction  to  discover,  to  find  additional 
fact  or  data,  more  than  to  choose  or 
select.  But  this  must  not  be  misun- 
derstood: no  painter  is  more  labor- 
iously discriminating — he  searches  di- 
ligentiy,  but  to  separate,  not  ultimate- 
ly to  combine.  He  dbtinguishes  nume- 
rically and  mathematically,  rather 
than  by  intuition.  His  line  must  more 
frequenUy  be  judged  of  than  felt.  The  ^ 
design  of  his  heads  not  seldom  pre- 
sents a  valuable  and  marked  intention^ 
mingled  with  anomalous  and  carica- 
ture expression.  They  detail  patho- 
gnomy,  but  often  do  not  impress  it. 
It  has  been  said  that  the  cartoon  of 
the  "  Battie  of  the  Standard,"!  done 
for  the  council-hall  of  Florence,  con-  ^ 
stituted  him  the  rival  of  Michael  An- 
gelo. But  there  could  be  littie  colli- 
sion betwixt  them.  The  grounds 
which  have  been  seen  to  be  separately 
distinctive  of  both,  preclude  the  pos- 
sibility of  this.  In  execution,  Leo- 
nardo was  laborious  rather  than  power- 
ful ;  Michael  Angelo,  bold  and  rapid. 
Fresco  was  the  method  of  painting 
employed  before  every  other  by  Mi- 
chael Angelo :  Leonardo,  who  spent 
a  number  of  years  on  the  picture  of 
the  '*  Last  Supper,*'  at  the  cost  of  the 
durability  of  his  work,  adopted  a 
method  which  admitted  of  recurring 
labour.^    The^united  intensity  of  the 


*  See  No.  CCLXXX.  on  the  pecoliaritiet  of  thought  and  style  on  the  Lut  Judgment^ 
bjT  Michael  Angelo. 

f  It  is  impossible  to  judge  of  this  work,  except  by  analogy  with  the  others  of  Da 
Vinci.  The  copy  made  by  Rubens,  which  has  been  engraved,  is  a  disagreeable  com- 
pound of  the  manner  of  Rubens,  and  the  appearance  of  an  effete  attempt  at  the  repre- 
sentation of  energetic  and  impetuous  action. 

\  The  surface  of  the  fresco  of  the  ^*  Last  Judgment  "is  not  rough ;  but  that  of  the 
««  Last  Supper  "  must  have  been,  in  a  great  measure,  polished  smoothness.  A  few  frag- 
menu  of  the  original  surface  and  colour  remain.  It  appears  to  have  been  bright  and 
transparent,    It  had  been  stippled,  as  his  pictures  are  in  general. 
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painter  of  the  **  Jadgment**  was  alto* 
gether  different  from  the  elaborated 
consideration  of  this,  by  far  the  great- 
est of  the  works  of  Da  Vinci,  which 
ftan^  at  the  head  of  all  its  class  in 
discriminated  dramatic  expression ; 
and  from  the  studies,  copies,  and  frag- 
ments which  remain,  appears  to  have 
been  the  most  pondered,  and  carefully 
produced  work,  in  Italian  painting. 

In  connexion  with  colour  and  light, 
the  works  of  Da  Vinci  may  be  classed 
under  two  divbions — his  laboured  and 
heayy,  or  dark  method ;  and  his  still 
elaborated,  but  opener  and  lighter 
mode.  In  colour,  both  in  the  pro- 
cesses and  in  the  tints,  in  some  in- 
stances, he  is  at  once  subtile,  delicate, 
and  strong ;  in  others,  artless,  labour- 
ed, and  heavy.  Here,  as  in  other  re- 
spects, he  was  an  experimentalist  and 
a  discoTorer :  and  here  only  he  should 
be  judged,  whenlie  is  enabled  to  throw 
off  methods  with  which  he  could  not 
rest  contented,  and  fixes  in  that  which 
must  be  considered  to  be  distinctly  his 
own.  It  is  in  this  case  that  he  appears 
to  pursue  a  similar  purpose  to  the 
practice  of  the  Venetian  school,  and 
of  Coreggio.  They  are,  however, 
indlTidually  very  different ;  but  make 
one  quality  an  immediate  object  in 
their  separate  methods — the  produc- 
tion of  refracting  surfaces,  as  in  natu- 
ral objects,  to  which  the  lucidity  of 
fresco  painting  directed  their  practice : 
the  superior  truth,  and  direct  refer- 
ence of  which  to  the  impressions  of 
objects,  they  endeavoured  to  rival  and 
possess — to  carry  into  the  more  varied 
chromatic  scale  of  oil  painting. 

Da  Vinci  endeavoured  to  add  to  tho 
expression  of  chiaroscuro.  But  its 
individual  exemplification — the  simple 
opposition  of  light  and  dark,  by  the 
proximity  of  the  one  to  the  other— 
their  obvious  contrast,  was  still  the 
base  of  his  system.  This  had  been 
practised  from  the  infancy  of  the  art. 
But  his  diversity  of  purpose  instigated 
attrition  to  it,  as  a  necessary  means 


of  painting  yet  to  be  brought  into 
efficient  operation,  in  connexion  with 
particular  ranges  of  signification  then 
unintimated.  He,  however,  very  inu 
perfectly  exemplified  thb.  The  sen. 
timent  which  was  to  evolve  its  prin- 
ciple of  unity,  and  subordinating  con- 
centration, remained  to  be  first  clearly 
and  fully  brought  forth  by  Coreggio,* 
and  that  which  was  to  dra^  forth  its 
fullest  powers  of  opposition  and  con- 
trast  remained  to  be  signified  by  Gior- 
gionet  and  Titian.  Leonardo  in  his 
smaller  works  produced  greater  depth 
than  had  previously  been  effected* 
particularly  by  the  school  to  which  he 
belonged ;  but  in  his  larger  pictures* 
he  exhibits  the  application  of  no  prin- 
ciple which  had  not  been  before  recog- 
nised. But  by  his  practice,  and  his 
writings,  he  intimatea  the  sense  of  the 
approach  of  discovery  in  this  branch 
of  the  means  of  the  art,  which  in  one 
direction  was  pursued  by  the  Vepe- 
tians,  in  a  manner  accordant  with  the 
signification  of  their  pidnting,  and 
consummated  by  Coreggio  in  another ; 
while,  by  Michael  Angelo  and  Raffael, 
no  diBtinct  dependence  was  placed 
upon  it:  thus  illustrating  and  con- 
firming the  position  which  we  have 
assigned  to  Da  Vinci,  in  respect  to 
his  effort  to  comprise  the  intention, 
not  only  of  the  heads  of  the  Florentine 
and  Roman  schools,  but  abo  that  of 
the  Venetian  school. 

What  Leonardo  endeavoured,  Co- 
reggio effected,  both  in  the  significa- 
tion and  style  of  his  pictures ;  but  at 
the  same  time  produced  works  which 
are  totally  different,  almost  in  every 
respect.  The  fresco  of  the  Duomo 
of  Parma,  and  the  picture  called  the 
"  St  Jerome,**  %  may,  without  reference 
to  any  others,  be  considered  to  exem- 
plify his  most  consummated  and  fully 
indicated  powers ;  for,  as  in  the  in- 
stance of  the  principal  painters  of  the 
various  schools,  his  pictures  have  been 
divided  into  different  manners  or 
stages. 


*  The  mind  must  ever  be  under  the  inflaenee  of  principles  or  laws,  which  are  oneli* 
cited,  or  unmuiifested ;  but  until  this  it  brought  about,  thej  are  unapprehended  as  the 
subject  of  kmowUdge:  But  only  as  the  subject  of  knowledge.  Thej  remain  in  the 
region  of  the  intuitions :  to  come  forth,  if  such  may  be,  in  their  perceired  and  know- 
able  relaUon  with  individual  things;  and  their  firit  inlimaUon,  under  this  condition, 
constitutes  a  discovery. 

f  Yassari  slates,  that  Giorgione  was  indebted  to  Leonardo  In  respect  to  chiaro* 
Bcuro.    Conditionally  he  might. 

I  In  the  Gallery  of  the  Fine  Arts,  Psrma. 
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His  style,  like  that  of  most  of  the 
masters^  is  marked  hj  a  predominating 
featore-^a  portion  of  the  means  which 
is  more  especially  adapted  to  signify 
the  end  or  purpose  to  which  his  worlu 
belong.  Michael  Angelo  found  that 
more  particularly  in  desig^^and  Titian 
in  eolour.  With  Coreggio,  chiaroscuro 
became  the  most  powerful  agent*  in 
the  expression  of  the  relation  of  his 
painting.  In  his  use  of  this,  in  its 
obvious  or  self-included  distinction,  it 
intimates  the  subordinated  reduction 
of  parts  to  a  whole — an  eqiiipoised 
consistency  and  unity.  It  affects  the 
sense  and  the  mind  sgreeably  by  its 
concentration,  which  blends  into  one 
the  extremes  of  light  and  dark,  with- 
out expressing  their  contrasted  oppo- 
sition. From  being  the  result  of  a 
purpose  which  b  distinct  both  from 
that  of  the  mentalists  and  the  mate- 
rialists of  the  art,  but  which  partici- 
pated of  those  of  both,  it  admits  to  a 
degree  the  principle  of  both — of  the 
first,  the  subjection  of  its  engrossing 
impression  to  other  ends ;  and  of  the 
last,  subserviency  to  the  expression 
of  the  qualities  of  bodies.  It  is,  in  a 
marked  degree,  a  structure  founded 
upon  an  idea,  prfnciple,  or  kw,  in 
connexion  with  the  perception  of  ob- 
jects, which  is  not  to  be  met  with  in 
any  fully  exemplified  form  in  the 
particularized  manifestations  of  na- 
ture ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  the  power 
or  value  of  which  is  so  generally 
recognised,  that  it  presents  (but  it 
must  be  said  in  its  abuse)  a  sort  of 
subordinate  circle  of  art  within  art — 
an  epicycle  of  painting,  akin  to  that 
of  rhyme  in  poetry,  both  in  conncx- 
ion  with  sentiment  and  its  effects,  in 
establishing  a  kind  of  table-land  of 
painting  as  the  other  does  of  poetry, 
which  is  not,  in  reality,  under  the 
atmosphere  of  either;  becoming  a 
simple  felicitous  mode,  which,  when 
not  linked  to  what  is  totally  inferior 


and  worthless,  gains  respectability  by 
its  being  a  usage  common  with  iho 
practice  of  eminence. t  But  this,  its 
master  may  neither  be  accused  of  or 
blamed  for.  By  Coreggio  it  was 
used  and  establbhed  (after  his  own 
mode)  as  one  of  the  most  efficient 
means  of  intimating  sentiment. 

In  design  he  is  flowing  and  rapid, 
apparently  under  the  direction  of  con- 
firmed method ;  which  in  his  followers 
—who,  without  his  strength  of  pur- 
pose, copied  his  style — became  Tague 
and  superfieiaL  It  is  large  without 
being  severe  ;  almost  grand  without 
being  strongly  impressive.  It  is  the 
result  of  distinct  choice ;  but  of  choice 
which  is  ready  to  be  sacriflced  or  dis- 
regarded amidst  combinations  of  other 
portions  of  the  means  with  which  it 
must  be  brought  into  accordance. 

His  colour  is  likewise  the  yehicle 
of  a  union  of  qualities.  It  is  obedient 
to  delicacy  rather  than  to  strength  of 
impression  as  a  general  characteristic. 
It  is  contrasted  without  being  strong ; 
blent  and  united,  but  at  the  same  time 
distinct.  It  coincides  with  the  impres-> 
sions  of  objects  in  relation  to  sense—- 
a  quality  which  it  possesses  in  com- 
mon with  the  Venetian  school,  and 
many  of  the  works  (although,  in  re^ 
spect  to  ^colour,  they  are  generally 
disregarded)  of  the  Florentine  and 
.  Roman  schools.  It  belongs  to  the  ens 
reale — the  real  or  positive  being  of 
colour.  The  surface  of  his  pictures 
presents  a  combination  of  impasto 
with  great  freedom  and  elision,  and 
at  the  same  time  complexity  of  me^^ 
thod. 

This  is  the  combination  of  the 
means,  in  obedience  to  the  sentiment 
of  Coreggio,  which,  as  it  in  one  sense 
may  be  considered  to  avoid  extremes, 
and  ably  to  embrace  many  eminent 
qualities,  might  be  expected  to  meet, 
or  has  been  said  to  meet,  the  grand 
desideratum— perfection.      But,    al- 


*  But  an  agent  merely,  although  frequently  bold  to  be  the  ultimate  distinction  of 
hia  works :  according  to  Lanzi, — *'  II  suo  forte,  il  suo  mogistero,  il  suo  regno  sopra  i 
pittori."  We  are  aware  of  the  sort  of  objection  by  which  the  data  which  have  now 
been  assigned  as  the  source  of  the  meaning  or  signification  of  the  works  of  Coreggio, 
and  formerly  of  Buonarotti,  Raffael,  and  Titian  may  be  met,  from  established  narrow 

-  mod  partial  views  of  art  generally,  and  of  the  particular  art  which  is  our  subject .     But 
.  our  intention  has  been  to  endeavour,  in  tome  measure,  to  remove  these-  by  showing 

their  futility  ;  and  to  arrive  at  the  final  purposes  with  which  elevated  or  just  art  be- 

-  comes  co-ordinate. 

k    t  How  many  worthless  poem*  have,  in'some  measure,  been  borne  out  by  the  adop- 
tion of  the  Spenserian  stanzoi  or  how  many  more  by  the  rhyme  of  Pope? 
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though  his  works  pass  nearer  to  that 
than  those  of  any  other  master^  in 
connexion  with  a  particular  sig^fica- 
tion  or  meaning,  they  are  in  this 
like  those  of  others.  It  is  only  in 
connexion  with  a  particular  significa* 
tion  that  they  are  thus  pre-eminent. 
It  is  not  a  perfection  ir hioh  embraces 
all-— which  measures  the  height  and 
the  depth  of  the  range  of  sentiment — 
that  masters  its  object,  and  changes 
its  sphere— such  as  is  unexemplified 
and  would  be  superhuman — such  as 
Homer  and  Pludias,  Dante  and 
Michael  Angelo,  and  even  Shak* 
speare,  did  not  belong  to;  but  an 
excellence  which  consists  in  the  in- 
timation of  a  modified  limitation  of 
qualities,  by  which  the  mind  may  be 
moyed  to  a  pleasing  satisfaction,  but 
which  cannot,  in  any  other  direction, 
reach  the  limits  of  its  demands. 

Having  arrived  at  the  primary  data 
for  the  distinction  of  tho  worlcs  of 


the  bearing  of  his  works,  and  (not  to 
allude  to  particular  or  inddeotal  de- 
fects)  could  not  be  changed  without 
sacrifice  in  connexion  with  that.  But 
it  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  union 
of  what  mar  be  called  good  design 
and  g^ood  colour  is  here  denied.  An 
ample  field  remains  for  this.  Bat  the 
works  of  Buonarotti  and  of  Vecelli 
are,  in  their  final  distinction,  the  ex^^ 
position  of  elementary  qualities,  which 
are  antagonist  and  incompatible  tibe 
one  with  the  other,  unless  so  mutually 
subordinated  that  the  strength  of  both 
is  infringed  upon  and  departed  from, 
and  a  different  sphere  of  signifieation, 
holding  a  separate  dependency  is  pro- 
duced. This  is  the  condition,  as  Co- 
reggio  exemplifies,  of  the  union  of  the 
elements  of  Michael  Angelo,  Raffael, 
and  Titian.*  It  does  not  deny  that 
qualities  in  which  they  are  eminent 
may  be,  or  more  frequently  are  de-* 
manded  to  be,  brought  together,  in 


Buonarotti,  Raffael,  and  Titian,  and*  connexion  with  very  many  purposes ; 


having  now  traced  their  combination 
in  those  of  Coreg^o,  operating  to« 
wards  the  formation  of  a  class  different 
from  each,  the  grounds  for  the  dcci- 

-  sion  of  the  question,  in  respect  to  tho 
possibility  of  their  union,  is  gained. 
In  connexion  with  this^  the*  points 
brought  most  frequently  under  dis- 
cussion have  been  the  colour  and 
design  of  Michael  Angelo  and  Titian. 
It  has  been  supposed  that  tho  Floren- 
tine might  have  been  benefited  by  the 
colour  of  the  Venetian,  and  the  Vene- 

'  tian  by  the  design  of  the  Florentine. 
But  these  we  have  seen  to  be  n^erely 
means  of  signification  or  expression ; 
and  it  has  been  also  seen  that  they 
have  been  produced  (it  may  be  said 
necessitated,  as  every  line  and  tint 
of  colour  must  bear  a  definito  mean- 
ing, however  imperfocUy  such  is 
understood  or  apprehended)  bv  that 
signification,  which,  being  radically 
distinct  in  both,  demanded  different 
modes  of  announcement.  The  colour 
of  Michael  Angelo  is  the  consistent-^ 
the  appropriate  medium  of  his  signifi« 
cation ;  and  in  the  executive  super- 
eminentiy  able.  The  design  of  Titian 
is  coincident  with,  and  expressive  of. 


but  it  demonstratively  denies  that  the 
purposes,  and  their  proper  exponents^ 
the  styles  of  these  masters,  can  be 
united  or  combined,  without  destroy- 
ing the  characteristic  of  each,  and 
ongiDating  a  meaning  altogether  dis- 
tinct from  that  intimated  by  the  works 
of  each. 

Tho  range  of  exercitation,  or  it 
may  more  properly  be  said  to  be 
the  absence  of  that — the  negation  of 
all  directly  excited  faculty,  mental  or 
physical,  to  which  the  works  of  Co- 
reggio  appertain,  and  by  which  their 
station  or  final  vdue  must  be  deter- 
mined— the  reposed  quietude  to  which 
they  conform — is  founded  in  the  seem- 
ing conditions  of  tho  attainment  of 
the  continually  infiuencing  desire  of 
fnan— happiness.  They  coincide  in 
the  terms  upon  which  this  may  be 
deemed  possible ;  they  are  based  on 
the  supposition  of  the  balance,  and 
equalisation,  and  silent  homogeneous- 
ness  of  all  his  powers.  This,  in  re- 
spect to  mental  life,  is  a  midway 
sphere  which  may  be,  or  is,  charac- 
teristic of  one  class  of  mankind ;  but, 
as  a  generally  attainable  aim  of  life, 
it   is  merely  reiterating  a  truism  to 


•  Reynolds  to  ikr  correcUj  recognised  the  style  of  Coreggio  to  be  a  union  of  those 
of  Michael  Angelo,  Raffael,  and  Titian,  and  designated  it  the  composite  style,  but  did 
not  advert  to  the  ^  priori  foundation  of  the  style  of  each  of  them,  and  of  Coreggio 
himself;  hence  be  oould  not  bring  the  works  of  Coreggio  directly  to  bear  upon  the 
question  ef  the  possibility  of  the  union  of  these  different  atyle s< 
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say*  that  it  can  onlr  be  the  mirage  of 
the  hopes  of  all.  but  poetry  dreams 
of  it ;  it  has  been  the  theme  of  moral- 
ists from  the  mythic  dawning  of  their 
duty;*  and  the  modes  of  society 
endeavour  to  attain  it  in  the  individual 
and  in  the  mass.  It  cannot,  however, 
belong  either  to  the  contemplative  or 
the  active  life.  Grecian  philosophy — 
which  as  a  whole  may  be  held  to  pre- 
sent one  continued  metaphysical  ex* 
periment  to  discover  an  ultimate  or 
final  good — amidst  all  its  labours  of 
meditation  and  ratiocination,  exhibits 
a  continual  eontradictive  illusion  mov- 
ing before  its  philosophizings,  in  the 
supposition  that  there  was  the  possi- 
bility of  man,  through  the  discipline 
of  each  sect  in  itself,  conforming  to  a 
state  of  existence,  which,  generally 
predominant,  would  at  once  have  been 
the  extinction  of  that  which,  had  they 
denied  or  not  been  influenced  by — the 
impulse  of  man  to  pursue  diverse 
objects,  and  evolve  various  powers, 
their  systems  which  wreath  round  the 
supporting  pillars  of  his  dignity  and 
humanity,  would  never  have  been. 
They  required  a  binding  colure,  at 
once  to  separate  them  from,  and  con- 
nect them  withy  the  perihelion  of  an- 
other  sphere.  By  a  transference  of 
the  notion  of  the  self-contained  per- 
fection of  the  Divine  mind,  made  in 
inferior  degree  to  the  human  mind, 
still,  however,  preserving  the  suppo- 
sition that  man,  individually,  should 
embrace  completeness,  an  ignis  fatuua 
has  been  raised,  which,  purporting  to 
be  the  guiding  star  of  his  highest  hap- 


On  Leonardo  da  Vinci  and  Coreggio. 


[Aug. 


piness  and  destiny,  has  danced  in  the 
eyes  of  philosophy  from  the  days  of 
Thales  downwards.  Bnt  the  creed 
which,  as  a  type  of  wisdom,  intellec- 
tual and  moral,  supplanted  the  subtle 
dialectics  of  Greece,  in  conformity 
with  the  constitution  of  the  human 
mind,  recognises  human  power  to  be 
in  itself  deficient  in  completeness,  and 
places  a  standard  of  humanity  even 
to  the  sacrifice  unto  death,  in  the 
view  and  in  the  aim  of  its  endeavour. 
The  conditions  of  man*s  rational  being 
— the  elements  of  his  reason — admit  of 
no  pause,  no  finally  evolved  perfection. 
The  search  after  a  happiness  which 
ALL  may  partake  of,  they  pronounce 
to  be  vain — systems  of  universal 
amelioration  and  equalisation,  to  be 
impossible. 

But,  individually,  he  may  lay  down 
or  throw  aside  his  highest  character- 
istics of  humanity ;  he  may  not  degen- 
erate into  animal  life;  and  he  may 
not  obey  the  dictates  of  intellectual 
life,  contemplatively  or  actively ; — he 
may  become  the  sybarite  of  ease. 
He  may  banish  mental  activity  and 
eschew  passion,  and  thereby  assert 
that  he  has  found  happiness.  Philo- 
sophers to  svstematize,  poets  to  sing, 
painters  to  depict,  and  men  to  believe 
in,  and  look  forward  to,  the  resur* 
gence  of  such  an  Atalantis  of  their 
hopes,  have  never  been  wanting ; 
nor  of  all  of  them  to  quit  their  post, 
vanward  of  humanity,  and  endeavour 
to  themselves  its  realization.  That 
they  reach  the  happy  strand,  the  con* 
ditions  are  manifest. 


THOUGHTS  IN  BHTME. 
BY  ABCBiEnS. 


My  gay-garbed  friend,  much  wonder  fills  the  mind. 
At  leaf-girt  Adam's  stock  so  much  refined ! 
The  leaf  has  flonrished  vride  in  form  and  hue. 
And  the  man  dwindled  while  the  foliage  grew. 


n. 


Bid,  at  starry  midnight's  hour, 
Dante's  organ  swell  with  power ; 
Hear  at  noon,  when  winds  are  mute, 
•Mid  the  woods  Petrarca's  lute ; 


•  The  records  of  all  sentiment  grow  out  or  become  known  in  a  mythical  form.  The 
only  MpirmtJon  of  Mvage  man  llei  in  the  mythos  of  hu  religions  creed.  He  stands 
Tisked  betwixt  God  and  nature,  • 
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KindliDg  htt,  at  dawn  of  moin^ 
Ariosto's  bugle  honi : 
Let  thine  ear  at  liogering  ere 
Tasso's  twilight  flute  receive ; 
That  sweet  musio  manifold 
Through  the  seuse  the  heart  may  mould. 

in. 

EPITAPH  ON  A  TOUNO  SWISS  WHO  DIED  AT  NADEUA. 

The  exiled  son  of  old  Helvetia's  race 

Beheld 'these  hills^  and  longed  for  Jura's  pile ; 
And  soon>  *mid  men  of  alien  speech  and  face^ 

He  sank  to  death  in  this  Atlantic  ble. 

From  conntry  far,  from  friends  compell*d  to  roam. 

Still  she  whom  best  he  loved  consoled  his  eyes ; 
And  looking  still  to  his  eternal  home. 

He  found  hb  childhood's  God  in  foreign  skies. 

IV. 

Would  Beatrice  unto  thee,  O  friend. 

As  erst  for  him  she  loved>  from  heaven  descend. 

Make  pure  thine  eyes  with  light  from  hers,  and  raise 

Beyond  the  terrene  mist  thy  spirit's  gaze ; 

Then  wouldst  thou  Dante  see,  where  starry  quires 

Tune  voice  and  thought  to  awe-resounding  lyres  ; 

His  front  redeem*d  from  care,  his  lip  from  pride. 

No  love  now  baffled,  and  no  foes  defied ; 

His  country  there  whence  none  are  doom'd  to  roam. 

And  Christ's  ftdl  presence  not  a  foreign  home. 

V. 

How  fdr  the  summer  day  of  jo^  and  light. 

How  soft  the  liquid  eve's  aerial  dyes. 
How  clear  and  musical  the  starry  night. 

That  sleep  in  death  where  Love*s  Petrarca  lies  I 

VI. 

Think  thou  no  more  of  Words,  ezclum*d  my  friend  ; 
But  unto  Things,  instead,  thpr  labour  bend  I 
So  Words,  then,  are  not  Things  I    If  this  be  true. 
Thy  Words  of  counsel,  friend !  are  No-things  too. 

vn. 
When  reason  serves  at  passion's  will. 

The  Centaur  flies  from  bonds  released. 
And  who  should  guide  the  strength  by  skill 

Himself  is  changed  to  half  the  beast. 

vin. 
Sweet  notes,  to  all  but  him  unspoken. 

Attuned  to  bliss  a  poet*s  thought ; 
He  grasp*d  the  l^re,  the  strings  were  brokoDf 

^d  silence  hid  the  strain  he  sought. 

A  longing  heart  would  fain  have  given 

A  nobler  life  to  mortal  things ; 
But  found  that  earth  will  not  be  heaven. 

Nor  lyres  resound  without  the  strings. 
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IX. 

The  region  known  to  men  as  England, 
Is  called  among  the  Immortals — Thing-land, 
Alas  I  that  earth*8  most  fully  fraught  land 
With  all  its  riches,  is  not  Thought«land. 

X. 

I  look*d  upon  a  steam-engine,  and  thought 

'Tis  strange  that*  when  the  engineer  is  dead, 
A  copy  of  his  brains  in  iron  wrought. 

Should  thus  survivo  the  archetypal  head. 

XI, 

Poor  affluence  of  Words,  how  weak  thy  power 

Without  the  warming  heart,  the  brightening  head ! 
When  Jove  came  down  through  Danae*s  brazen  tower. 

It  was  not,  mark  ye,  in  a  fall  of  lead. 

XII. 

A  troop  went  pacing  by  in  easy  ken 

Of  one  who  rested  in  his  idle  wherry. 
And  wonder'd  much  why  heaven  created  men 

Who  had  no  need  to  pass  across  the  ferry. 


That  mountains  gather  clouds  I  know. 
And  bring  forth  wood,  and  fire,  and  snow ; 
And  when  they  teem  with  men,  and  teach 
In  word  and  tone  of  human  speech, 
I,  too,  to  hills  will  raise  my  prayer. 
Make  them  my  heaven,  and  worship  there. 
But  worlds  of  earth  are  only  clods. 
Compared  with  him  who  digs  their  sods. 

XIV. 

When  the  Titan  brought  fire  to  men  on  earth. 
Said  the  gods,  the  traitor  intends  to  scare  us. 
By  taking  a  light  in  his  schoolboy  mirth 
Into  Jupiter*s  gunpowder  warehouse. 

XV. 

The  world  sent  forth  a  stately  ship  that  long  in  glory  saiFd, 
Until  against  that  stubborn  hulk  the  winds  of  heaven  prevail'd ; 
The  ship  was  dash*d  upon  the  shore,  the  wreck  was  on  the  foam. 
Though  on  the  shattered  stem  was  seen  the  boast — iMrsaiAL  Rome. 

Again  the  ruin  was  repair'd,  and  launched  upon  the  main ; 
With  blazon'd  fiags  and  arms  it  swept,  and  was  a  ship  agdn  : 
By  thundersound  it  strove  to  daunt  mankind,  and  storms,  and  time. 
And  traffic'd  long,  by  force  and  fraud,  in  every  richest  clime. 

Once  more  it  struck  against  the  rocks,  beneath  the  stress  of  heaven. 
And  all  its  threats  and  all  its  wealth  along  the  surge  were  driven : 
It  lies  a  hulk  in  8lo#  decay,  each  dull  sea-monster  s  home. 
And  on  the  slimy  stern  is  carved  the  name  of  Papai:  I\ome. 

XVI. 

Thou  whose  mental  eye  is  keen 
But  to  pierce  the  husks  of  things. 
Learn  that  bees  were  never  seen 
Gathering  honey  with  their  stings* 
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.   XYII. 

If  all  the  forest  learcs  had  speech. 
And  talk*d  with  one  rhetoric  fit. 
What  wonder  would  arise  in  each 
That  all  would  not  attend  to  it ! 


A  Russian,  looking  at  a  map  of  earth. 

Saw  England's  smallness  with  contemptuous  mirth : 

Poor  Boyar !  'twere  a  thought  to  break  thy  rest 

How  large  a  spirit  haunts  man*s  little  breast ! 

And,  fill'd  with  what  a  thimbleful  of  life. 

The  huge  rhinoceros  wakes  for  food  or  strife ! 

XIX. 

Loud  sceptic  cock,  I  see  thee  stand 
Upon  thy  heap  of  foul  decay. 
And,  crowing  keen,  thy  wings  expand 
To  chase  all  spectral  things  away. 

What  though  the  ghosts  thy  note  would  scare 
Be  Truth's  ideal  starry  train  ; 
Thy  Toice  shall  chase  the  lights  of  air, 
Ana  turn  them  into  mist  again. 

Ah !  no ;  a  day  will  surely  shine, 
When  thou  shalt  know  thy  nature's  doom. 
And  self-despoil'd  of  life  diyine 
Shalt  find  in  mire  thy  fitting  tomb. 

XX. 

How  many  giants,  each  in  turn,  have  sought 

To  bear,  the  world  upon  their  shoulders  wide. 

King,  conqueror,  priest,  and  he  whose  work  is  thought ; 

And  all  in  turn  have  sunk,  outworn,  and  died ! 

But  yet  the  world  is  never  felt  to  move. 

Because  it  hangs  suspended  from  above. 

XXI. 

Good  friend,  so  worthlessly  complete. 
So  deftly  small,  so  roundly  neat. 
The  puniest  apple  being  ripe 
Will  ne'er  exceed  that  pigmy  type ; 
But  the  ripe  crab  is  worst  of  all— 
At  once  full-grown,  and  sour,  and  small. 

xxu. 
A  Frenchman  gather'd  salad  for  his  dinner,  ^ 

From  banlu  where  ass  and  pig  their  viands  got. 
And  mused  if  all  that  lies  'twixt  beast  and  sinner 
Be  eating  salad  with  a  sauce  or  not. 
It  did  not  strike  him  that  the  brute  would  never 
Indulge  his  fancy  with  a  thought  so  clever. 

xxin. 
When  he  who  told  Ulysses'  tale  in  song, 
Roam'd  blind  and  poor,  compell'd  for  bread  to  sue, 
From  his  deep  heart  he  mourn'd  the  shameful  wrong,—. 
Ah !  sweet-voiced  muses,  are  ye  Sirens  too  ? 
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XXIT. 

A  deeper^  snok  in  dark  discordant  woes. 

Scarce  heard  sweet  music  whispering  through  his  dreamy 

When,  'mid  his  duli  dead  life>  clear  sounds  arose^ 

Sung  far  in  air  on  some  Italian  theme ; 

He  shook  his  pains  away,  and  half  aghast 

Found  Florence  there*  and  all  his  dream  was  past. 

XXV. 

I  saw  a  flower-girl  selling  brightest  flowers* 

To  deck  with  summer  jovs  autumnal  hours ; 

With  swiftest  glance,  light  hand*  and  graceful  speech. 

The  damsel  gave  a  rose  or  pink  to  each ; 

And  where  she  came*  there  brighten'd  many  an  eye ; 

As  if  her  basket  held  a  warmer  sk^. 

Ah !  'twas  not  there*  but  lay  withm  the  breast ; 

The  sunshine  wanning  that  is  nature's  best. 

XXVI. 

In  Florence  Dante*s  voice  no  more  is  booming* 
Nor  Beatrice's  face  by  Arno  blooming : 
Bat  hearts  that  never  heard  the  poet*s  glory 
Have  their  own  Heaven*  and  HeU,  and  Purgatory. 

XXVII. 

I  stood  amid  the  Pitti's  gilded  halls* 
Where  art  with  noble  shapes  had  spread  the  walls* 
Where  Raphaers  truthful  grace*  and  Titian's  glow* 
Shone  'mid  the  austerest  forms  of  Angelo. 
Among  the  bright  unmoving  visions  there 
Were  gazinr  groups  alive*  but  not  so  fair ; 
Gay  girls  admired*  and  counts  and  lords  went  by* 
Wits*  artists,  soldiers*  connoisseurs*  and  I : 
And  there  came  in*  like  ghosts  in  dreamy  scenes. 
Three  mantled,  cowled*  and  barefoot  Capuchins. 
No  stranger  spectres  e*er  confused  our  life 
Since  Luther  oroke  his  bonds  and  took  a  wife. 
The  men  look'd  dull  and  harmless*  cheerful  too* 
And  stared  as  sagely  round  as  travellers  do ; 
Yet  sad  the  sight*  and  worst  of  all  despairs— 
To  see  contentment  with  a  lot  like  theirs. 

XXVIII. 

True*  O  Sage !  that  mortal  man 
Does  no  inore  than  what  he  can ; 
But  what  can  by  man  be  done 
Is  a  limit  known  to  none. 

XXIX. 

ON  THE  FAUN  IN  THE  TEIBUNE  OF  THE  FLOBENCS  GALLEET. 

Though  no  Bacchante  tteads  with  thee  the  lawn* 
Dance  on*  and  clash  thy  cymbals,  madcap  Faun  I 
Thy  heart  goes  leaping  through  each  goatish  limb. 
And  shakes  the  flowers  upon  Uiy  fountain's  brim* 
While  the  nymphs  lurk  and  watch,  and  nature's  sky 
Breathes  round  thy  horns,  and  drinks  thy  laughing  cry. 
Though  dead  to  our  new  world  as  funeral  dust* 
So  live  thou  on,  and  mock  their  dull  distrust ; 
For  thou  art  life  itself  in  stone*  and  they 
Who  heed  thee  not  are  ghosts  that  flit  by  day. 
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Raphael's  madonna  dbl  caedelltno. 

Obf  Maid  dinne !  beholding  in  thy  Son 
Life  more  divine  though  first  from  thee  begun. 
Earth's  loveliest  art  thou,  wearing  on  thv  brow 
The  thought  of  something  lovelier  still  than  thou* 

XXXI. 

THX  TRIBITNB  OF  THE  FLOEBNCB  QALLERr* 

Where  Venus  shuns  and  more  attracts  the  eye, 
A  goddess  chaste,  though  naked  as  the  sky ; 
Where  Raphael's  maiden  worships  in  her  child 
A  new*born  Heaven  by  nought  less  pure  defiled : 
Where  prophets  old,  in  self-oblivion  strong. 
From  high  walls  breathe  a  woe  on  human  wrong : 
Where  gods  and  godlike  men  are  imaged  round, 
A  nobler  band  than  moves  on  earthly  ground, 
Bewilder'd  mortals  often  mutely  stare 
To  find  how  vast  a  life  is  that  they  share* 

XXXII. 

MICHAEL  ANGELO'S  STATUES  ON  THE  TOMBS  OF  THE  MEDICI. 

Ye  crown*d  unmoving  truths  that  had  your  birth 
Before  the  swarms  of  things  awoke  on  earth* 
While  thus  world-huge,  star^high  your  peace  endures^ 
This  busy  life  of  ours  cannot  be  yours. 
It  quakes  and  cracks  where*er  our  steps  we  thrust ; 
Beneath  your  weight  of  calm  'twould  fall  to  dust. 
Sky,  seas,  and  caves,  the  night  beyond  the  stars,. 
Whose  lone  abyss  no  sound  of  morning  jars. 
Your  homes  are  these,  O  ye  in  whom  we  shrink. 
To  see  how  calmly  strength  may  rest  and  think* 

XXXIII* 

THE  MEDICS  AN  VENUS* 

Woman  divine !  fair  child  of  Grecian  seas. 

Whose  sunny  billows  gird  the  Cyclades ; 

Within  all  modest,  wanting  outward  dress. 

Thou  fillest  this  new  time  with  loveliness, 

And  seem'st,  with  head  half-turned  and  earnest  soul. 

To  hear  afar  thy  natal  waters  roll. 

Young  joy  of  human  hearts  1  the  earth  to  me 

Is  furer  now,  because  containing  thee* 

XXXIV* 
THE  BELVIDEEB  AFOLLO* 

Bold  and  beaming  in  triumph  looks  the  Lord  of  the  Sun, 
With  new  victory  bright  over  th6  serpent  won : 
High,  O  Hero  I  thou  standest  unheediog  of  mortal  ken  ; 
Therefore,  with  all  thy  glory  filling  the  hearts  of  men. 

XXXV* 

SAN  MINIATO,  NEAR  FLORENCE. 

While  slow  on  Miniato's  height  I  roam. 
And  backward  look  to  Brunelleschi's  dome, 
'Tis  strange  to  think  that  here  on  many  a  day 
Old  Bfichael  Angelo  has  paced  his  way; 
And  watching  Florence,  in  his  bosom  found 
A  nobler  wond  than  that  which  lies  around* 
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To  him,  perliapsi  the  ghost  of  Dante  came 
At  sunseC  with  hia  pride  of  mournful  fame. 
By  me  the  twain,  the  bard  and  sculptor  staid. 
With  strong  lip  gazing  and  uplifted  hand ; 
The  great,  the  sad,  fighters  in  ages  past. 
With  their  full  poaee  fill  e*en  the  weak  at  last. 


Old  flaming  Ages^uU  of  struggling  thought* 
Of  startling  deeds  by  mail-clad  spirits  wrought^ 
Of  war,  and  faith,  and  lovers  delightful  theme^ 
Of  coffin'd  crimes,  and  May* day  feoling*s  dream, 
High  aims  that  gained  too  late  their  wish*d  event. 
Good  held  secure,  and  lo !  ere  tasted — spent : 
Old  days  when  blithe  Boccaccio  told  his  tale. 
And  Guelph  and  Ghibeline  storm*d  in  Arno's  vale. 
When  sweet  sighs  often,  *mid  a  world  so  rude. 
Spread  music  through  the  strife  no  spell  subdued, 
I  would  not  wish  you  back,  but  oh  I  would  fain 
See  what  was  best  of  yours  made  ours  again. 

XXXVII. 

Yellow,  small  Canary  bird, 

Sweetly  singing  afi  day  long. 
Still  in  wmter  you  are  heard 

Carolling  a  summer  song. 

Thus  when  days  are  drear  and  dimi; 

And  the  hea^  is  caged  as  you. 
May  it  still  with  hopeful  hymn 

Sing  of  joy  and  find  it  true. 

XXXVIII. 

Candle  that  in  deepest  dark 
Helps  the  night  with  friendly  spark, 
I,  too,  could  bo  well  content 
To  give  light,  and  so  be  spent. 

Candle  bummg  brightly 
In  the  darkoMs  nightly. 
Better  humbly  bum  to  socket, 
Thaa  flare  iq>  a  foolish  rocket. 

XXXIX. 

Many  work  to  ^n  tiieir  wages ; 
Few  for  nought,  but  they  the  sages ; 
Who  seeks  hire,  but  does  not  labour. 
Cheats  himself  as  wdl  as  aeiighbour. 

XL. 

The  working  fire  is  Action  strong  and  true» 
And  helps  ourselves  and  frieads  ; 

And  Speculation  is  the  chimney-flue 
Whereby  the  smoke  ascends. 

XLL 

One  without  stockings  may  wear  a  shoe. 
And  travel  all  day  as  the  ploughmen  do  ; 
But  delicate  sentiment  thinla  a  shoe  shocking, 
So  trudges  in  paire  irith  only  a  stocking. 
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.  Be  busy  ia  tradiDgi  receiyingt  and  giviog* 
For  life  is  Coo  good  to  be  wasted  in  living. 

xun. 
Tbink'st  tbou»  friend,  tbat  legends  Wing 

Full  of  flowers,  and  gems,  and  gold. 
These  to  man  are  satisfying— 

These  that  were  his  bliss  of  old  ? 

Tbink'st  thou  tales  of  fairy  gardens. 

Now  can  feed  our  sharpen'd  eyes. 
We  whose  hearts  the  present  hardens. 

And  whose  science  metes  the  skies  ? 

Once  were  halls  of  clouds  erected. 

Homes  where  only  ghosts  could  dwell. 
And  their  builders  sank  dejected,   ' 

When  those  thm  pavilions  fell. 

We  must  rais^  our  halMtaticms 

On  the  deep  and  solid  8<h1» 
And  must  teach  the  moonstruck  nations 

How  to  build  their  heaven  by  toil. 

True,  O  sage  I  and  great  the  meaning. 

But  'twere  wdl  to  understand 
That  complacent  oyerweening 

Works  with  no  Tietodoos  hand. 

Heaven  is  here  around,  within  ns ; 

This  our  earth  is  Paradise, 
Or  the  fancies  ne'er  coiuld  win  ns 

Which  thou  thmk'st  a  fool's  device. 

High  the  hope  that  lores  our  longing, 

Man  lor  heaven  aad  heaTen  for  man  I 
Though  our  dreams  this  eredence  wronguig 

Oft  obscure  our  Maker's  plan. 

Thou  who  scofTst  each  ancient  vision, 

Type  and  shade  of  better  things, 
Tbink'st  thou  Reason's  dim  precision 

Shapes  a  Heaven  by  wheels  and  springs  ? 

Feed  thy  brain's  and  belly's  hunger 

With  some  big  mechanic  scheme ; 
God  is  not  an  engine-monger. 

Nor  are  souls  impelled  by  steam. 

XLIV. 

Speak  not,  but  mutely  think  I—the  cynic  cries. 
Nor  knows  how  speech  in  thinking  helps  the  wise. 
Wise  words  are  sails  impelling  smooth  and  fast 
The  ship  of  thought  wherein  is  fiz'd  the  mast. 

XLV. 

A  sage  in  rapture  is  a  seer, 
Who  sees  his  thoughts  in  yision  clear. 
But  only  seers  can  read  aright 
The  prophecies  tba(  S99CS  iJ]icEi9» 
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And  purblind  eyes  are  led  astray 

By  those  high  truths  from  Reason's  way. 

XLVI. 

*Mid  all  the  tribes  of  airy  fowl. 
Nought  is  so  wise  as  the  homed  owl  i 
If  in  daylight  he  oj^ens  his  eyes  by  chance. 
He  shuts  them  again  with  a  satisfied  glance. 
For  the  rays  of  the  sun  make  all  things  dim. 
And  the  light  within  is  enough  for  him. 
While  the  hawk,  the  eagle,  and  birds  as  blind. 
Look  with  their  eyes  at  wbate*er  they  find. 
He  in  a  method  more  sure  by  far 
Knows  h  priori  what  all  things  are  ; 
And  is,  in  a  word,  the  profoundest  sage 
That  improves  by  darkness  his  twilight  age. 
Hail  to  thee,  wise  metaphysical  bird  I 
Whose  name  in  all  dusky  schools  is  heard  ; 
Live  thou»  and  prosper  and  spread  thy  reign. 
And  soon  will  the  sunshine  intrude  in  rain. 
The  rubbish  of  facts  will  be  all  remoTed, 
And  Nature  outyoted,  and  Light  disproved ; 
For  the  purest  idea  lies  farthest  from  things, 
And  flash-like  in  darkness  to  being  it  springs. 
Hail  to  thee,  wise  and  homed  owl ! 
Wisest  of  all  that  have  worn  the  cowl ; 
Greater  than  all  that  have  e'er  in  the  East 
Their  souls  from  the  bondage  of  things  released. 
And,  scorning  to  trace  what  earth  displays. 
Divined  by  a  guess  all  Nature's  ways. 
Thoushapest,  O  sage !  by  dogma  stem 
The  facts  that  some  are  content  to  leara  ; 
And,  while  thy  sons  thine  art  profess. 
Ever  shall  flourish  the  prdse  of  guess. 

XLVII. 

To  build  a  temple,  more  we  need  than  toil. 
And  piles  of  stone  that  crush  their  parent  soil ; 
The  hearts  of  men  must  form  its  deep  foundation ; 
Its  towers  must  rise  on  trusting  aspiration. 

XLYIII. 

Pve  known  great  wits  whose  wisdom  all  has  lain 
In  sajring  nought  is  tme  that's  not  profane. 
And  holding  mysteries  false  that  are  not  plain. 
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HINTS  FOR  THE  HUSTINGS. 


Elections  for  Parliament  are  of 
continual  recurrence.  At  this  mo- 
ment we  believe  that  the  Speaker's 
warrant  is  lying  ready  for  the  filling 
up  of  more  than  one  vacancy.  Others 
will  occur  in  the  five  months'  interval 
before  the  next  session.  It  occurs  to 
us  that  a  very  useful  service  would 
be  rendered  to  many  of  those  having 
to  stand  this  fiery  trial,  by  suggest- 
ing, from  time  to  time,  brief  hints 
and  brief  memorials,  connected  with 
the  leading  topics  which  are  likely  to 
be  disputed  on  the  hustings.  There 
is  a  process  technically  called  cram' 
ming,  by  which,  in  English  and  Ger- 
man universities,  a  man  is  prepared  for 
a  public  examination.  This  process 
does  not  so  much  aim  at  endowing  the 
candidate  with  the  requisite  know- 
ledge— much  of  that  he  must  be  sup* 
posed  already  to  have  acquired — as  at 
shaping  his  pre-existing  knowledge  to 
meet  the  sort  of  questions  anticipated, 
and  to  travel  in  the  ordinary  course 
of  the  examination.  Something  like 
this  we  propose  to  attempt.  Writing 
rapidly,  we  shall  fall  far  short  even  of 
our  own  conception.  But  our  hasty 
sketch  may  avail  to  furnish  a  hint, 
which  hereafter  at  more  leisure,  either 
by  ourselves  or  by  another,  may  be 
more  amply  developed. 

I.  The  first  topic  which  offers  itself 
to  our  review,  is  the  position  in  which 
ifre  Conservatives  stand  to  the  first 
person  in  the  state.  An  impression 
has  gone  abroad,  and  has  been  most 
calumniously  improved,  that  some  one 
or  other  of  our  party  has  used  dis- 
paraging or  insulting  expressions  in 
speaking  of  her  Majesty. 
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And  what  of  that  ?  Does  a  great 
political  party  stand  on  so  tremulous 
a  libration,  that  a  folly,  an  absurdity, 
an  explosion  of  drunken  frenzy,  if 
such  an  excess  should  ever  occur, 
could  afi^ect  its  tenure  of  consideration 
and  infiuence?  Is  it  literally  sup- 
posed that  great  poHtical  interests, 
held  in  keeping  for  a  great  people, 
and  confided  to  a  great  party,  exist  so 
purely  on  sufferance,  and  the  suffer- 
ance of  fools,  that  any  noisy  drunkard, 
by  proclaiming  himself  a  Conserva- 
tive, can  in  one  hour,  and  by  one 
word,  damage  the  Conservative  cause 
or  attaint  its  principles  ?  Why,  the 
Whigs  in  this  matter  have  the  same 
interest  as  ourselves.  Neither  of  us 
could  exist  for  a  week,  if  Jt  were 
agreed  that  we  should  stand  on  such  a 
hazard.  Once  for  all,  blockheads  of 
every  degree,  understand  thafno  words 
are  ours,  no  words  are  Conservative 
words,  until  we,  the  Conservatives, 
own  them — subscribe  them — counter- 
sign  them — adopt  them — or  in  some 
way  accredit  them. 

But  at  least,  then,  we  own  to  such 
insulting  words  having  been  uttered 
on  public  occasions,  though  we  disown 
the  utterers.  Own  the  words?  Not 
we.  Never  flatter  yourselves,  Whigs 
or  Whiglings,  that  we  fall  so  easily 
into  traps  baited  with  falsehoods. 
Not  any  Conservatives  ais  having 
uttered  such  words,  but  our  enemies 
as  having  forged  such  words,  owe  an 
apology,  and  a  most  contrite  apology, 
to  the  nation,  as  so  profoundly  inter- 
ested in  her  Majesty's  personal  dig- 
nity— which  is,  philosophically  speak- 
ing, the  national  dignity  exhibited 
under  a  reflex  form.    The  total  coU 
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lective  grandeur  of  the  nation  is  con- 
centrated in  her  Majesty's  person. 
As  a  personal  unity>  the  majesty  of 
the  nation  becomes  thus  capable  of 
functions^  becomes  the  subject  and  the 
object  of  agencies,  irbioh  oould  lol 
otherwise  be  exercised  by  or  towards 
a  scattered  multitude.  We  are  all 
alil^e  concerned  ii^  maintauiing  this 
refits  Q»(ijesty.  All  of  us  alike,  in 
ottr  several  proportions  of  rank,  have 
an  interest  of  property  and  participa- 
tion in  the  representative  dignity 
which  her  Majesty  holds  on  our  be- 
ha]f«  To  suppose  a  man,  therefore, 
offering  a  sincere  intentional  insult  to 
our  sovereign  lady,  is  to  suppose  him 
erring  much  more  by  his  understand- 
ing than  his  will.  The  personal  prc-i 
tensions  of  the  sovereign  absolutely 
vanish  in  relation  to  the  representative 
character  with  which  that  sovereign 
is  inalienably  clothed.  Were  the 
ruling  prince  the  meanest  of  human 
beings  individually,  he  is  still  in  a, 
sense  far  removed  from  flattery,  sent' 
per  augustust  as  astato  creature.  And 
it  is  fur  ever  true,  that  a  man  cannot 
insult  that  great  Idea — a  constitutional 
sovereign — without  insuUing  that  so- 
vereign*s  whole  nation  collectively, 
and  himself,  therefore,  if  he  happens 
to  be  one  of  that  nation.  We  need 
not  add,  (because  all  men  of  honour 
feel  this  truth  with  a  loyalty  so  pro- 
found,) that  a  tenderness  of  devotion 
arises  to  strengthen  this  constitutional 
homage  from  considerations  of  sex  in 
our  present  sovereign^  This  variety 
of  the  general  case  cannot  afiVct  the 
solemnity  of  our  duty  towards  the 
reigning  prince,  cannot  make  it  more 
or  less  wicked,  more  or  less  foolish,  to 
insult  the  sovereign  ;  but  it  makes  it 
more  brutal  to  do  so.  And  that  last 
consideration,  yiz.,  the  brutality  of 
insulting  any  person,  (even  though 
not  a  public  person,)  whose  situation 
is  specially  defenceless,  suggests  to  us 
a  fhrther  "  improvement*'  of  the  sub- 
ject,  for  the  special  benefit  of  the 
Whigs,  which  we  do  earnestly  be- 
seech every  good  Conservative  not  to 
let  slip  from  his  hands  unused  on  the 
hustings.  For  ourselves,  for  our  own 
share  in  the  question,  so  far  as 
calumny  and  credulity  have  ascribed 
to  us  Tories  any  separate  share  or 
interest  in  such  a  question,  we  dismiss 
it  easily  bjr  this  dilemma:— If  any 
man,  claiming  to  be  of  our  party, 
and  generally  accredited  as  such, 
should  scemf  or  ever  ha$  seemed,  to 
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utter  words  disrespectful  towards  her 
Majesty  now  reigning,  whom  we  all 
love  and  honour,  then  he  stands  in 
this  situation — either  from  the  latitude 
of  words,  and  from  his  own  unskilful 
management  of  words,  he  has  brought 
himself  into  suspicion  and  miscon- 
struction, (a  misfortune  to  which  all 
of  us  are  liable  in  ourselves^  undec  the 
double  diAculties  of  language  and  of 
reporting ;)  and  in  that  case  he  is 
entitled  to  a  candid  indulgence  until 
he  has  an  opportunity  of  righting 
himself  in  public .  opinion.  Every 
man  has  the  right  of  explaining  his 
own  meaning ;  no  man  is  to  be  bound 
and  pledged  through  life  by  a  slip  of 
his  tongu<>.  Either  this  is  his  situa-  ^ 
tion,  or  if  it  is  indeed  possible  that ' 
wilfully  and  deliberately  ke  levelled 
an  insult  at  the  sovereign  lady- of 
these  realmsv  in  that  case  we  Conser- 
vatives indignantly  repudiate  him  as 
a  false  brother :  he  is  none  of  ours ; 
he  b  probably  a  Whig  or  Radical  in 
disguise,  who  has  slipped  in  amongst 
us  in  order  to  betray  us.  But  ours  ho 
b  not  after  such  an  atrocity ;  and  we, 
as  Conservatives,  have  no  more  inter- 
est or  responsibility  In  him  or  his 
subsequent  actions,  than  any  one  of  ua 
has  in  a  swindler  who  may  think  pro- 
per to  couhterfeit  his  name  and  per- 
son at  a  watering-place. 

As  respects  our  own  liabilities^ 
therefore,  we  Tories  slip  our  necks 
out  of  the  halter  easily  enough.  Not 
so  the  Whigs.  There  b  a  further 
use  to  be  made  of  this  calumny.  It 
may  be  tyraed  to  good  account.  There 
is  such  a  thing  as  retaliation  in  thb 
world  ;  and  there  is  an  opening  made 
for  it  in  thb  unhappy  calumny  of  the 
Whigs,  which  no  Conservative  candi- 
date, who  happens  to  be  wide  awak/e, 
will  fail  to  improve.  There  is  a  raw 
in  the  Whig  hide  connected  with  this 
very  case  of  insolence  to  princes :  let 
him  lay  hb  knout  well  into  it.  We 
Tories  can  talk  at  our  ease  on  thb 
question  of  dutiful  behaviour  to 
princes.  "  Our  withers  are  unwrung." 
Not  so  the  Whigs.  They  are  siuing 
on  tenterhooks  all  this  time,  or  mak- 
ing bad  worse  by  shifting  about  nn- 
easily,  like  **  a  hen  upon  a  het  girdle,." 
— for  well  they  know  what  is  coming. 
They  begin  by  this  time  to  scent  from 
afar  what  we  are  afler ;  and  bitterly 
they  rue  the  hour  in  which,  by  coun- 
tenancing malicious  fables  against  the 
Tories,  they  have  thrown  back  the 
recollections  of  us  all  in  quest  of  the 
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truths  outstanding  against  themsdres 
upon  the  selfsame  field.  Candidato 
on  the  bnstmgSy  spare  them  not  I  Lay 
it  into  them  right  and  left.  The  oxen 
at  the  Cape  run  off  m  a  gallop  when 
they  hear.the  Datchman  whetting  hk 
knife  upon  the  sides  of  his  waggon^ 
because  they  know  experimentally  the 
crnel  use  he  witl  else  make  of  it.  You^ 
Tory  candidate,  wiH  hare  just  the 
same  power  oter  the  Whigs  by  the 
yery  sound  of  this  one  word  princes^ 
They  wttt  apprehend  what  is  coming. 
For,  let  us  ask,  why  is  it  that  by 
universal  agreement  a  peculiar  base- 
ness, and  even  cowardice,  is  felt  in 
any  in?ult  offered  to  a  woman  ?  Why 
is  it  that  teufold  forbearance  is  ex* 
acted  by  manHness  towards  e?ery 
female  of  every  rank?  Simply  be- 
cause a  woman  tery  rarely  indeed  caw 
have  strength  sufficient  to  repel  or  ta 
avenge  insults  ;  and  because,  in  the 
rare  exceptions  where  it  might  hap- 
pen that  she  had,  feminine-  delicacy 
woufd  forbid  her  to  exert  it.  Woman, 
therefore,  is  a  privileged  person.  But 
the  principle  on  which  the  privilege  is 
founded,  applies  equally  to  clergymen 
and  to  quakers.  They,  by  profess 
sional  scruples,  ha^  their  hands  tied 
as  effectually  as  women  have  by  weak- 
iless  or  sexual  dignity.  Tliey  also  are 
privileged  persons.  So,  and  on  tho 
very  same  principle,  is  an  English 
prince.  Constitutionally,  he  cannot 
meet  a  challenge  to  fight ;  he  cannot 
offer  such  a  challenge.  A  Prince  of 
Wales  cannot,  if  he  would,  liberate 
his  antagonist  from  the  guilt  of  treason. 
The  same  danger  would  apply  to  the 
case  of  any  other  prince,  though  not 
bearing  that  title,  (ae  the  Duke  of 
Gloucester,  for  example,  in  Queen 
Anne*s  reign,)  who  should  happen  to- 
be  heir- apparent  to  the  crown.  And 
]irobably  die  hi*ir-presumptlye  stands 
in  the  same  consecrated  condition. 
E?en  the  late  Duke  of  York's*  case  is 
a  doubtful  one ;  for  though  the  hot 
blood  of  youth  led  him  to  waive  his 
privilege  in  a  well-known  instanoe, 
yet  h^  that  duel  terminated  fatally 
for  his  Royal  Highness,  probable 
enough  it  is  that  his  gallant  antagonist 
would  not  have  lived  to  meet  in  Ca- 
nada, many  a  year  afterwards,  that 
dreadfid  fate  by  hydrophobia  which 


has  connected  so  tragical  atf  interest 
with  hfs  memory.  In  such  an  event, 
at  the  least  he  wonld  hate  been  sen- 
tenced to  imprisonment  for  fHe,th<mgh 
intercession  from  many  quarters  might 
afterwards  have  been  made  available 
for  hfs  pardon. 

Under  eiromnstances  like  thcsejr 
"  tabooing"  a  British   prhrce,    and 

Cacinf  him  in  a  situation  where  even 
s  h^fiour  forbids  fafm  to  give  or  to 
accept  a  challenge,  he  aho  becomes  a 
privileged  person.  By  which  we 
meauthat,  over  and  above  the  eon- 
stittttional  or  legal  pr^^^eges  Which 
invest  his  person  as  a  state  creature, 
6ther  circumstances  of  peculiarity 
arise  from  his  rank  and  relatfons  to 
the  throne;  whfch  greatly  fetter  (  wherer 
they  do  not  absolutely  abolisli)  his 
freedom  of  action.  Now  to  these  li- 
mitations, each  and  all,  arise  amongst 
all  men  of  honour  corresponding^ 
scruples  and  delicacies.  When  a 
prince  is  under  such  heavy  restraints, 
he  naturally  feels  himself  summoned 
to  a  peculiar  eircumifpcctibn  in  his 
words  as  well  as  rn  his  acts :  guarded 
he  must  be  in  giving  utterance  to  feel- 
ings which,  in  any  case,  are  protected 
fVom  all  responsibility ;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  every  gentleman  will  re- 
member that  this  privilego  is  a  two- 
edged  sword :  it  acts  both  ways — de- 
nying to  the  prince  all  power  of  call-, 
ing  for  satisfaction,  as  effectually  as  of 
giving  it.  And  hence  it  has  happen- 
od  that,  in  our  high-spirited  nation, 
though  half-a-dozen  young  princes  of 
the  blood  intermingled  niost  freely, 
through  the  wholb  last  generation, 
with  our  aristocracy  in  tAeii'  amuse- 
ments— ^and  those  amusements-  (hat 
are  most  apt  to  generate^  quarrels — 
betting  and  horse-racing,  (which  in 
the  Roman  empire  for  centuries  pro- 
duced murders,  riots,  seditions,  rebel- 
lions ;)  simply  fVom  the  effect  of  high 
breeding  and  courtbour  fbi^arance» 
without  a  shadow  of  sycophancy,  but 
one  single  duel  has  occurred  to  dis- 
turb that  atmosphere  of  loyal  forbear- 
ance with  which  the  nation  wishes  to 
fSee  the  royal  fkmily  surrotuided. 

But  if  duek,  that  is  quarrels,  hav« 
been  so  rare,  insults,  it  may  behoped, 
have  been  rarer.  From  all  Quarters 
but  one,  they  have.     One  only  body' 


*'  The  Bake  of  York  was  not  heir-preinmptivp,  in  the  ordinary  lense  that  no  heir- 
apparent  was  then  Hving ;  bnt  he  was  lo  id  the  aense  that  ho  stood  next  to  the  Crown 
aa«r  the  hcif-apparent,  who  had  then  no  children.  * 
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of  men  there  is  memorable  for  having' 
insulted  the  royal  family.  One  only- 
section  of  a  party  there  is,  one  clique, 
who,  in  revenge  of  no  wrongs  or 
slights — ^in  mere  spitefulness,  in  mere 
defect  of  self- command,  so  far  as  re- 
gards their  impulses,  and  so  far  as  re- 
gards their  motives,  angling  for  a  po- 
pularity in  the  lowest  quarters,  made 
a  regular  trade  of  insulting  the  two 
senior  princes  in  the  royal  house.^ 
those  two  who  stood  next  to  the  throne* 
What  shadow  of  offence  could  they 
allege?  None  personally.  The  lead- 
ers in  this  trade  .of  insult  were  not  of 
consideration  sufficient  to  have  attract- 
ed any  royal  notice.  The  offence 
which  they  volunteered  to  avenge,  was 
an  offence  offered  not  to  themselves 
but  to  others.  And  thus  the  two  men 
who  stepped  forward  in  this  elevated 
service,  acted  in  the  character  of 
pimps — that  is,  volunteering  help  to- 
wards the  gratification  of  other  men*8 
appetites. 

The  Duke  of  York  had  no  other- 
wise offended  than  by  his  Conserva- 
tive politics  and  by  his  conscientious 
votes.     The  Prince  of  Wales'  offence 
lay  deeper :  it  was  of  a  nature  never 
to  be  forgiven — it  never  will  be  for- 
given ;  and  it  will  go  down,  like  the 
leprosy  of  Gehazi,  through  all  gene- 
rations of  Whig  blood.    What  he  had 
done  was    this: — When  he  became 
regent,  he  said  in  effect  to  the  Whigs 
these  words—**  Gentlemen,  you  are 
very  agreeable  companions ;  some  of 
you  not  at  all  blackguards,  some  very 
gentlemanly :  I  have  found  it  truly 
pleasant  to  ride  with  you,  to  dine 
with  you,  to  dance  with  you,  to  bet 
with  you,  to  play  with  you.     You 
sing  well ;  you  dress  well ;  and  one 
or  two  of  you  joke  well,  (though  ra- 
ther too  long  about  it.)     But,  gentle* 
men,  it  grieves  me  that  we  must  part. 
There  is  some  fighting  to  do :  as  Flu- 
ellen  observes,  *  there  are  throats  to 
be  cut'   I  am  now  regent,  and  partly 
answerable  for  this  share  of  the  na- 
tional business.    Now,  excuse  me  if 
I  say  that  those  who  prophesied  ruin 
to  the  British  arms,  might  have  a  fancy 
for  seeing  their  own  prophecy  accom- 
plished ;  and  those,  par  exemple,  who 
ridieuled  the  lines  of  defence  at  Torres 
Vedras,  might,  by  chance,  forget  to 
send  the  supplies  requisite  for  making 
the  lines  tenable.     Gentlemen,  being 
now  in  an  office  that  appeals  to  my 
conscience,  I  cannot  quite  forget  that 
I  am  a  Briton.  You,  on  the  other  h^d. 
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have  boasted  that  you  do  forget  that 
distinction ;  or  that  you  think  it  no  dis- 
tinction at  all.  And,  therefore,  my  dear 
Whigs  and  Whiglings,  farewell  for 
the  present.  Au  revoir,  or  not,  aa 
you  like.— Your  unfaithful  G.  P.  R." 
Such  was  the  meaning  and  virtue, 
well  understood  by  Whiggery,  of  the 
regent's  farewell  communications ; 
not  merely  shutting  the  door  in  their 
faces  after  waiting  so  long,  but  on  the 
ground  of  infidelity  to  the  nation. 

No  ;  never  will  the  Whigs  forgive 
this  inhuman  —  this  inconceivable 
blow  from  the  regent.  They  have 
not  yet  digested  the  tenth  part  of  the 
affront.  They  are  still  to  thb  hour 
chewing  and  ruminating  their  leek> 
And  to  this  hour  you  meet  with  grey- 
haired  Whigs  in  St  James's  Park — the 
very  oldest  Whigs  that  ever  wore 
grey  hairs — men  with  glass  eyes  and 
gold-headed  canes,  muttering  at  inter- 
vals to  themselves,  '*  No,  I  never  will 
believe  it.'*  In  fact  it  is  incredible. 
It  is,  as  they  truly  observe,  *^  a  mys- 
tery of  iniquity"  that  never  will  be  ex- 
plained. And  the  offender  had  actu« 
ally  departed  this  life  in  the  year 
1830,  before  they  could  make  up  their 
minds  as  to  the  mode  of  taking  ven- 
geance* 

However,  because  the  leaders  were 
unable  to  devise  an  adequate,  a  cor- 
responding, a  commensurate  ven- 
geance, that  was  no  reason  why  the 
underlings  of  the  party  should  not  bo 
put  forward  to  tease  and  annoy  in 
such  modes  as  were  suitable  to  their 
minds  and  their  places.  Accordingly, 
we  have  an  indistinct  recollection  that 
two  lawyers,  *'  novi  homines,"  scrubs 
for  dirty,  work,  in  which  the  great 
dons  of  the  party  could  not  be  seen, 
and  brass  to  the  backbone,  did  for  a 
whole  season  drive  the  trade  of  in- 
sulting the  regent  and  his  brpther; 
that  is,  insulting  two  princes  who,  as 
to  them,  were  in  the  situation  of  men 
having  their  hands  tied.  These  val- 
iant lawyers,  hunting  in  couples,  de- 
lighted their  friends  by  that  noble 
spectacle,  so  delightful  and  affecting 
to  the  magnanimous,  of  one  man  go- 
ing up  to  a  second,  who  is  secured  by 
ropes,  and  valiantly  striking  him  in 
the  face.  Something  like  this  is  exhibit- 
ed occasionally  in  India.  About  Christ- 
mas of  the  year  1827,  Lord  Comber- 
mere,  then  commander-in-chief,  made 
a  progress  to  the  upper  provinces,  stop- 
ping on  his  route  at  Lucknow:  he  was 
entertained  by  his  Oudish  Majesty^ 
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who  bad  been  rdsed  to  that  kiogly 
rank  aboat  eight  years  before  by  Lord 
Haating^s — himself  a  descendaDt  of 
Warwick  the  kiog-maker.  Amongst 
the  amusements  with  which  the  king 
welcomed  his  king-making  friends,  was 
the  following :  the  description  is  given 
in  the  words  of  an  eyewitness,  one  of 
Lord  Combermere's  aides-de-camp  : 
— *<  A  leopard  was  fettered  thus :  he 
was  tied  tightly  round  the  loins  by  a 
long  rope  ;  this  rope,  after  it  had  ef-« 
fected  that  service  for  the  leopard, 
ran  through  an  iron  ring  fixed  in  the 
ground,  which  enabled  several  men 
who  had  hold  of  one  end  to  lengthen 
or  shorten  the  tether  at  will.  The 
poor  leopard  being  thus  conipletely 
disabled,  an  elephant  was  slipped  at 
him.  The  elephant  rushed  at  the  leo- 
pard and  endeavoured  to  kneel  on 
him :  he  succeeded  in  mauling  the 
poor  fettered  creature,  and  left  him 
hors  de  combat.  Signer  elephant  was 
mightily  pleased  with  the  part  he  had 
played, '  and  literally  trumpeted  hb 
own  praise,  by  making  the  noise  call- 
ed trumpeting 9  which  is  done  by  knock- 
ing the  end  of  the  trunk  or  proboscis 
on  the  grround  and  screaming :  during 
the  scuffle  the  elephant  took  good 
care  of  his  trunk,  by  folding  it  up  and 
putting  as  much  of  it  as  he  could  into 
his  mouth.*'  Major  Archer  closes  his 
account  by  this  general  remark  : — 
^  All  these  fights  were  invariably  ac- 
companied by  the  same  want  of  fair- 
ness towards  the  animals  baited  $  and 
in  no  one  instance  had  they  any  chance 
of  success  or  escape.'*  But  the  oddest 
feature  in  the  whole  affair  was  the 
point  blank  difference  of  taste  in  the 
Oude  gentlemen  and  the  English. 
The  bold  Britons,  always  generous, 
always  the  champions  of  fkir  play, 
d — --d  the  men  with  their  rope,  hiss- 
ed the  big  boasting  elephant,  and  cried 
**JbuU  foul!*  as  often  as  the  poor 
leopard  was  hauled  back  from  making 
a  spring  at  his  cowardly  antagonist. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  timid  effemi- 
nate Hindoos  absolutely  shrieked  with 
deUght  at  seeing  a  fierce  animal  held, 
as  it  were,  to  be  beaten :  the  very 
cream  of  the  jest,  to  their  minds,  lay 
in  one  creature  stealing  behind  an- 
other and  kicking  him  unawares. 
"  Hold  him  fast,"  they  cried  out  to 
the  ropemen,  <<  that  the  elephant  may 
pummel  him  at  discretion.  "  In 
fact,  their  ecstacy  was  as  keen  as  that 
of  any  Whig  at  seeing  lawyer 
Bfongham  or  lawyer  Den  man  get  the 


Duke  of  York  "  into  Chancery,**  and 
'*  fib"  him  round  the  ring. 

Just  such  another  spectacle  as  this 
of  King  Ghazee  Hyder,  we  can  re- 
member to  have  been  going  on  at 
the  bar  of  a  great  English  assembly 
about  twenty  years  ago.  The  two 
lawyers,  of  whom  we  have  spoken  be- 
fore, **  trumpeted"  just  like  the  ele- 
phant of  Lucknow,  and  for  the  very 
same  notable  exploit;  viz.,  because 
they  came  up  right  valiantly  to  a  pin- 
ioned antagonist,  whom  else  they  durst 
not  have  looked  in  the  face,  and  nobly 
struck  him  over  the  roouth»  while  a 
thousand  ties  and  restraints  were  bind- 
ing him  down  to  passive  endurance. 
As  the  cowardly  Hindoos  exulted  in 
seeing  the  bold  leopard  badgered 
whilst  tied  to  a  stake,  so  did  the  base 
Radicals  glorify  the  exploit  of  insult- 
ing a  prince  who  had  no  means  of  re- 
taliating. **  How  fine  it  was,**  cried 
the  Hindoos,  **  when  the  elephant 
dropped  his  whole  bulk  upon  the  leo- 
para,  and,  by  pure  lubber  tonnage, 
smashed  Ids  ribs  !*'  **  How  noble  it 
looked,**  cried  the  Radicals,  <'  when 
Attorney  B.  hit  the  King  of  England 
this  way  with  hb  right  'fist,  and  Mr 
Solicitor  D.  knocked  him  back  with 
hb  left  fist!"  With  what  matchless 
intrepidity  (having  by  no  possibility 
any  thing  to  fear)  did  both  skulk  be- 
hind the  Duke  of  York,  strike  out  be- 
tween hb  shoulders,  and  run  off  before 
he  could  turn  round  and  face  them ! 
How  magnanimously  (viz.,  like  **  the 
most  magnanimous  mouse'*  of  Shak- 
Bpeare)  did  Mr  Attorney  and  Mr  So- 
licitor, in  a  duet,  pitch  into  king  and 
duke  at  once,  when  both  were  held 
fast  from  stirring.  Oh  ye  vermin  of 
Radicals,  half  rogues  half  simpletons, 
how  little  do  ye  fathom  the  abysmal 
deeps  of  your  own  folly,  when  ye  can 
fancy  a  nobiKty  in  that  T.ery  fact  which 
records  and  measures  an  unutterable 
baseness  I  The  names  of  king,  prince, 
royal  duke,  are  names  of  power ;  and 
so  far,  an  attack  on  such  personages, 
just  or  unjust,  should  naturally  indi- 
cate some  sort  of  antagonbt  power. 
Yet  when  it  is  understood  that  thU 
Whig  attack  was  not  shaped  to  meet 
the  particular  powers  of  the  royal 
enemies,  but  a  special  weakness  corres- 
ponding and  attached  to  their  station, 
and  that  this  attack  bad  no  strength, 
or  courage,  or  daring,  except  precise- 
ly as  it  took  advantage  of  that  weak- 
ness, then  it  becomes  evident  to  men 
of  sense  that  no  copceivable  exploit  b 
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more  emphtticalljr  a  memorial  and  an 
exponent  of  yileness  than  this  verjr 
Whig  assault  upon  tvo  princes,  whom 
the  circumstances  of  the  case  did  as 
thoroughly  and  Botoriou8ly>  to  the  as«« 
sailants,  tie  down  from  retaliation  or 
from  self-defence^  as  did  the  ropes  of 
Ghazee  Hjrder  the  bold  leopard  of 
Lucknow. 

You,  therefore,  good  Tory  candi- 
dates, when  it  shall  happen  that  on 
the  hustings  you  hear  your  honourable 
party  taxed  with  disrespect  to  her 
Majesty  |  first  of  all,  rouudly  make  the 
movers  in  such  odious  charges  re* 
sponsible  in  the  point  of  veracity. 
Bemind  them  that,  as  they  will  not 
pretend  personally  to  have  heard  the 
obnoxious  words,  as  they  can  plead 
■othing  in  the  way  of  authority  be* 
Tond  a  newspaper — another  name  for 
hurry  and  inaccuracy — therefore,  in 
mere  legal  justice,  they  cannot  refuse 
your  demand  for  some  collateral  e¥i« 
deaee,  some  record  of  the  speaker's 
having  deliberately  owned  and  adopt- 
ed the  words  wheii  brought  under  bis 
review. 

This  done,  then  remind  your  anta- 

gonists  with  what  perilous  weapons 
ley  are  playing.  At  this  hint,  if  they 
happen  to  be  learned  in  Whig  sins, 
they  will  show  sign  of  **  withdrawing 
the  record."  As  there  seems  to  be 
some  uncertainty  in  the  business,  they 
will  observe  that  it  may  be  as  well  to 
dismiss  it.  But  in  all  justice  to  us,  do 
not  hear  of  th^t.  And  when  you  have 
gone  over  the  ground  we  ourselves 
have  traversed  for  the  sake  of  reviving 
old  memories,  it  might  not  be  amiss  if 
you  would  found  upon  the  whole  case  the 
following  disagreeable  question ;  which 
with  the  mob,  who  love  courage  and 
fair  play,  eannot  fail  te  tell  effectual- 
ly:— It  is  upon  record  doubly,  viz., 
in  the  oivil  history  of  our  country,  and 
in  the  history  of  its  jurisprudenoe,  that 
the  two  lawyers,  whom  we  have  liken- 
ed  to  the  elephant  of  Oude,  and  who 
were  ceun^enanoed  by  the  Whig  party, 
grossly  and  scandalously  insulted,  two 
persopages  of  the  highest  rank,  and 
that  fbr  thn  purpose  they  intrud* 
ed  into  the  sanolities  of  domestiu  life, 
dealing  with  those  situations  and  rela- 
tions which  for  the  poorest  man  are 
held  to  be  privileged,  (as  whether  he 
ehooses  to  live  with  his  wife,  &o.,) 
and  many  times  building  upon  reports 
i^hieh,  as  lawyers  above  others,  they 
kaew  to  be  bo  evidence ;  just  as  at  this 
mement  the  Whig>*{^dieal  party  are 


raising  against  his  majesty  of  Han* 
over  (presumptive  heir  at  this  moment 
to  our  imperial  crown)  the  very  vilest 
of  refuted  slanders.  Now,  such  hav- 
ing been  the  conduct  of  th^ie  Whig 
lawyers ;  and  as  it  is  not  on  recoil 
that  OB  any  other  occasion  they  ever 
did  insult  publicly  any  other  person, 
It  is  demanded  whether  any  feature  of 
difference  can  be  found  between  those 
whom  they  eUd,  and  those  whom  they 
did  not  insult,  than  the  notorious  fact 
,—that  the  first  had,  but  the  second 
had  not,  the  means  of  calling  them  to 
account. 

A  hint  even  in  this  direction,  will  be 
sufficient  to  recall  the  Whigs  to  safer 
thoughts :  and  from  the  first,  all  the 
prudent  Whigs  who  heard  the  lying 
outcry  about  the  Tories  and  her  Ma- 
jesty, were  sensible  of  the  danger  to 
which  such  discussions  tended.  For 
them,  more  than  for  any  men,  it  is 
perilous  to  disturb  the  dust  which  has 
gathered  over  the  still  scorching  and 
smouldering  recollections  connected 
with  thatsubjectof  insolence  toprince6% 

There  is,  however,  another  shape  in 
which  this  charge  has  been  made  to 
afiect  the  Tories;  and  noticeable  at 
all  only  because  it  has  recently  been 
revived  in  the  Itafy  of  Von  Raumer. 
This  cauliflower- headed  hack  is  a 
well-known  old  woman,  whose  name 
is  prodigiously  overrated  in  England, 
from  the  accident  (lucky  for  all  par- 
ties) that  nobody  has  read  his  books. 
He  went  road  suddenly  under  the  fol- 
lowing excitement :  the  excellent 
QueeU'dowagcr,  having  letters  to  re- 
commend him,  received  him  at  Wind- 
sor:  he  went  abroad  in  one  of  the 
royal  carriages ;  to  which,  as  a  matter 
•  of  course,  the  sentinels  presented 
arms.  Conceiving  the  distinction 
personally  addressed  to  himself,  very 
excusably  his  brain  gave  way.  And 
the  consequence  has  been,  that  he  has 
since  been  firing  the  popgun  of  his 
opinion  upon  all  matters  in  England, 
under  the  fhll  belief  that  we  English 
think  nothing  settled  until  it  has  been 
eonntersigned  by  Von  Raumer.  Now, 
in  the  afiairof  the  allowance  to  Prince 
Albert,  even  Von  Raumer  was  net 
weak  enough  to  suppose  the  Tories 
under  any  influence  but  that  of  duty ; 
because,  as  an  act  contemplating  a 
mere  momentary  flash  of  popularity, 
it  could  not  possibly  balance  the  loss 
of  influence  with  her  Majesty.  With- 
out blame  to  that  august  lady,  it  is  in- 
evitable that;  in  points  aff)E^oting  her 
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ptinke  fbelingsas  a  wif?)  «ho  niust  fbel 
wounded  by  whateTeri  in  its  first  as- 
pecty  was  naturally  viewed  in  its  rda- 
tlon  to  the  prince's  comfort.  In  this 
relation »  and  had  k  borne  no  other^  it 
would  have  been  somewhat  harsh. 
Bat  for  that  very  reason  it  was  soon 
perceived  to  have  been  adopted  on  a 
consideration  of  pnblie  duly ;  since 
all  parties  could  not  fail  to  'see  that 
Sir  Robett  Peel  must,  upon  merely 
selfish  principles,  have  wished  to  cul- 
tivate her  Majesty's  favour.  He  was 
out  of  office  for  the  moment ;  but  he 
could  not  be  so  blind  as  not  to  antici- 
pate many  probable  cases  in  which 
that  favour  would  be  his  personal  sup- 
port :  whereas  the  popularity  of  the 
act  Was  doubtfu1>  and  would  be  lost 
in  three  months.  Thus  far  Von  Rau- 
mer  has  not  thought  it  essential  to  lec- 
ture Sir  R.  Peel ;  but  in  the  afiviir  of 
the  female  appointments  about  the 
Queen's  person,  where  Sir  Robert,  so 
painfully  to  his  feelings^  but  with  so 
ftill  a  necessity,  insisted  for  the  ar- 
rangements required  to  make  all  othefr 
arrangements  eflectual,  this  old  block- 
head has  thought  fit  to  assail  the  Con- 
servative presumption.  It  is  sufficient 
to  say,  that  he  knotrs  nothing  of  the 
case,  or  the  way  in  which  female  in- 
fluence would  have  operated.  He 
views  the  matter  as  if  it  concerned 
only  the  Queen's  personal  feelings ;  and 
evidently  supposes  that  Sir  Robert's 
object  was  simply  the  natural  one  of 
patronage.  But,  were  that  all,  Sir 
Robert  could  have  afforded  to  sacrl^ 
flee  a  greater  benefit.  His  strength 
with  the  country  is  worth  much  pa- 
tronage. But  the  sacrifice  he  was 
called  to  make  would  have  been  of 
another  natnre.  Had  the  Whig  ladies 
preserved  their  places,  a  regular  sys- 
tem of  communication  would  have 
been  kept  open  with  the  ex-mlttbters. 
We  do  not  charge  those  ladies  with 
any  criminal  nurpose :  their  duty  to 
husbands,  father?,  brothers,  Would 
have  almost  forced  them  into  such  set- 
vices.  Every  advice  given  by  the 
Conservative  minister  would  have 
undergone  a  secondary  discnsslon  ni^* 
der  the  peculiar  views  of  Whiggism. 
Most  serious  doubts  and  scruples 
'  would  have  been  suggested  to  her  Ma- 
jesty every  other  day ;  and  no  pos- 
sible appointment  made  by  Sir  Robert 
in  the  church,  law,  or  public  service, 
could  have  escaped  the  most  Invidious 
criticism:  for  there  never  was,  nop 
will  be  |n  appointment  not  open  tg 


8ome  pklislt^e  obfection.  This  case 
c^retistancetethe  Queen's  personal 
feelings  is^  therefbue,  to  be  viewed  in 
the  very  same  light  as  the  amendment 
to  the  Whig  vote  of  £50>000  fot 
Prince  Albert — viz.,  as  one  Which  ul- 
timately her  Majesty's  good  sense  will 
lead  her  to  view  as  the  country  viewed 
it.  And  how  Was  that?  Why,  aa 
the  strongest  pledge  which  a  man 
could  give  of  stem  submission  to  hia 
sense  of  duty ;  since  there  never  lived 
an  obsequious  minister,  who  would  not 
have  rushed  forward  with  eagemesf 
to  gratify  her  Majesty  in  both  cases^ 
and  to  make  a  merit  of  layings  his 
scruples  at  her  fect» 

II,  The  next  ehaptef  in  onr  na*- 
tional  policy  which  is  now  agitating 
the  public  mind,  is  that  which  regards 
Canada  :  and  few  are  better  fitted  te 
illustrate  the  characteristic  differences 
of  our  national  parties.  In  this  view» 
perhaps,  a  more  remarkable  transac- 
tion has  not  occurred  for  half  a  <»b- 
tury  in  the  secret  histot-y  of  dvU  ad- 
ministration than  the  fbllowing ;  and 
let  ns  thank  the  accidents  of  parlia^ 
mentary  tactics,  improved  by  the  Duko 
of  Wellington,  for  bringing  it  to  light. 
Had  the  vigilance  of  party  warfare 
been  less  keenly  excited  towards  Ca- 
nada, had  the  condition  of  Canada 
been  such  of  late  years  as  to  tolerate 
an  intermitting  jealousy  in  that  direc- 
tion, the  chances  are  that  we  should 
never  have  h^rd  of  it.  That  same 
suppression  of  an  important  docu- 
moot,  which  in  Canada   itself  was 

Eractised  for  a  purpose  of  intrigue,  at 
ome  would  have  been  a  more  natural 
result  from  the  very  languid  inter- 
est, so  narrow  and  partial)  which  un- 
der  common  circumstances  our  own 
senate  can  ever  allow  to  one  colony 
out  of  many.  We  owe  something  in 
this  affair  to  good-hick :  and  let  us 
improve  our  luck  therefore  by  turning 
it  to  good  account,  and  not  suffering 
the  discovery  to  be  lost.  One  word 
of  explanation  will  suffice  to  introduee 
it.  Ten  years  ago,  the  example  4f 
France  had  diflVwed  a  contagionB  spirit 
of  change  throughout  the  world.  In 
England,  It  happened  thatapankmlir 
party,  seeing  in  this  spirit  a  means  ef 
gaining  sudden  popularity,  adopted  it 
for  their  own  fkvoured  principle.  The 
principle  and  the  party  were  recipro- 
cally needfhl :  the  principle  nesdad 
some  powerful  protector*-the  party 
neaded  some  new  vftiiity,    To  lowd 
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with  efkti,  it  was  necessary  that  they 
should  connect  themselves  with  a  po- 
pular interest.  Without  the  aid  of 
the  Whig  party,  the  new  impulse  from 
France  might  orobably  have  diffused 
and  confounded  itself  like  the  vague 
jacobinism  of  the  Chartbts :  without 
Uie  aid  of  this  new  passion  for  reform, 
the  Whig  party  might  have  found  the 
country  content  to  dispense  with  their 
services  for  the  next  fifty  years,  as  it 
had  done  for  the  last.  But  under  this 
mutual  leagbe  of  dependancy  between 
a  new  frenzy  and  an  old  party,  a 
double  triumph  was  obtained :  reform 
prospered,  and  the  Whigs  nrospcred, 
each  by  and  through  the  other ;  with 
what  general  consequences,  it  is  not 
requisite  that  we  should  now  consider. 
But  one  collateral  consequence  there 
was,  which  soon  brought  vexation 
upon  Whig  counsels.  In  a  set  of 
horses  under  harness,  it  never  happens 
that  one  begins  to  plunge  or  rear,  but 
the  rest  are  soon  reached  by  the  con- 
tagion of  restiveness.  The  provinces 
and  distant  colonies  of  the  empire,  one 
after  the  other,  according  to  the  means 
of  resbtance  which  they  found  offered 
in  their  local  adminbtrations,  began 
to  **  jib"  and  show  signs  of  refractori- 
ness. Governors  were  every  where 
involved  in  deadly  feuds  either  with 
councils  or  with  legblative  bodies,  or 
'  with  both.  The  supreme  Govern- 
ment at  home  found  it  more  and  more 
difficult  to  arbitrate :  they  were  under 
a  twofold  restraint:  first,  their  own 
maxims  in  the  Reform  struggle  were 
cited  against  themselves.  Those  might 
sometimes  have  been  evaded  colour- 
ably  and  decently.  But  secondly,  and 
this  could  not  bo  evaded— there  was 
a  reform  party  in  the  House  of  Com« 
mens  indbpensable  as  supporters,  who 
held  them  to  the  rigour  of  their  pro- 
fessions. Confusion  thickened:  not 
in  Canada  only,  but  in  New  Bruns- 
wick, in  the  West  Indies,  and  in  other 
colonies.  At  last  things  came  to  this 
issue — one  perhaps  of  the  few  cases 
in  thb  world  where  the  mere  necessi- 
ties of  business  have  unveiled  a  great 
principle  lying  at  the  foundations  of 
Government.  What  tlie  movement 
party  every  where  insbted  on  was — re- 
sponsibility in  the  local  adminbtration. 
In  thb  they  meant  nothing  peculiar. 
They  supposed  themselves  only  to  be 
following  out  their  own  principles ; 
they  simply  repeated  a  cry  which  was 
echoing  over  the  world.  And  what 
could  seem  so  reasonable  as  a  prin« 
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ciple,  outwardly  affirming  no  more 
than  that  irresponsibility  in  public 
functionaries  was  fatal  to  good  go- 
vernment? Yet  the  mere  progress 
of  events  soon  sufficed  to  show,  that 
the  consequences  of  this  priuciple,  if 
generally  applied  to  colonial  govern- 
ment, would  be  a  dead-lock  in  the 
publfc  service.  For  if,  to  take  au 
instance,«the  legislative  body  in  Ca- 
nada were  responsible  to  its  Canadian 
constituents,  and  if  the  executive 
council  had  a  separate  and  previous 
responsibility  to  the  home  govern- 
ment, how  was  it  possible  that  these 
two  responsibilities  should  not  come 
into  conflict?  Both  moved  in  the 
same  orbit — ^that  b,  respected  the 
same  service  and  the  same  local  in- 
terests ;  yet  each  pointed  to  a  separate 
pole  as  the  regulating  centre  for  its 
obedience.  And  thus  it  became  evi- 
dent, by  a  practical  solution  of  the 
problem,  such  as  could  not  be  set 
aside  by  any  speculations  whatever, 
that,wherever  else  the  Radical  theories 
of  government  might  be  suitable,  for 
colonial  interests  they  were  mere 
reveries  of  Laputa. 

This  conclusion  at  length  forced 
itself  upon  Lord  John  Russell.  He 
is,  undeniably,  a  clever  man.  He 
bad  applied  his  mind  in  youth  to  thb 
very  argument — the  whole  theory  of 
civil  poUcy ;  and  hb  official  relations, 
since  he  became  the  colonial  minuter, 
had  furnbhed  him  with  a  continual 
praxb  and  commentary  upon  hb 
earlier  studies.  He  was  not  slow, 
therefore,  to  read  the  new  cipher  in 
which  the  cautious  successors  of  M. 
Papineau  endeavoured  to  involve  their 
meaning.  He  began  to  feel  the  real 
tendency  of  their  efforts.  It  became 
evident,  that  if  a  true,  virtual,  and 
final  responsibility  for  acts  done  in 
the  administration  of  a  colony,  were 
placed  any  where  ebe  than  with  the 
central  government  in  London,  then 
one  of  two  results  would  follow  — 
either  there  would  be  two  responsi- 
bilities in  collbion  with  each  other, 
in  which  case  three  months  would 
not  go  forwards  without  breeding  a 
socisl  anarchy ;  or  one  of  these  res- 

Sensibilities  would  be  swallowed  up 
y  the  other.  And  which  was  that  ?. 
The  purpose  was  clear  that,  accord- 
ing to  the  views  of  those  who  were 
pressing  for  a  local  responsibilitv,  the 
Government  in  London  would  be 
neutralized.  Not  to  drop  the  mask 
toe   suddenly,   the    Britbh   cabinet 
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would  be  allowed  some  priTilege  of 
paBsive  approbation  and  aanctiony 
buty  in  any  real  crisis,  no  effectaal 
discretion  either  for  controlling  or 
for  guiding. 

Wise  at  length,  and  instructed  as 
to  the  real  objects  afloat  on  this  hint. 
Lord  John  spoke  out.  He  addressed 
a  long  aud  able  despatch  to  Canada. 
He  told  the  truth.  He  exposed  tho 
final  result  to  which  the  new  politics 
of  tho  Canadian  liberals  would  pledge 
them.  So  far  well ;  but  now  mark 
the  further  history  of  this  despatch. 

It  is  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
that  we  owe  the  tracing  of  this  his- 
tory. No  man  knew  better  how  such 
a  frank  exposition  of  the  truth  ovg/U 
to  have  been  applied.  Such  was  his 
science  in  the  methods  of  administra- 
tion. No  man  knew  better  how  it 
unmid  have  been  applied  by  Conser- 
vatives. Such  is  the  Conservative 
disdain  of  intrigue.  **  Let  us  have 
no  mistakes,'*  says  the  great  duke,  to 
whose  straightforward  policy  we  owe 
the  very  phrase  itself.  But  the  govern- 
ment of  Canada  stood  in  no  such  com- 
manding position.  It  was  not  safe 
for  them  to  be  frank.  They,  accord- 
ing to  an  old  joke,  **  could  not  afford 
to  keep  a  conscience.''  Mr  Poulett 
Thompson  is  not  the  man  that  can 
dispense  with  support  from  Radical 
politicians,  or  oven  from  poli- 
ticians notoriously  disaffected  to  the 
British  connexion.  Mr  P.  Thompson 
is  not  the  man  to  decline  public  aid, 
because  it  rests  upon  a  mistake.  Yet 
if  he  published  Lord  John's  despatch, 
too  evident  it  became  that  the  game 
was  up.  He  must  no  longer  count 
upon  any  hearty  countenance  from 
his  Papineaulings.  The  secret  would 
then  be  exposed,  that  the  two  parties 
were  not  travelling  on  the  same  road. 
NpWj  on  the  other  hand,  so  long  as 
the  despatch  could  be  suppressed — 
and,  bemg  stifled  at  first,  nothing  but 
accident  would  afterwards  bring  it  to 
light — the  governor-general  •  could 
always  have  professed  a  general  rhe- 
totician's  assent  to  the  doctrine  of  a 
local  responsibility  as  the  great  idea 
to  be  kept  in  view,  whilst  he  could 
never  want  means  for  evading  any 
practical  attempt  to  realize  that  idea. 
Laudatur  ct  alget  would  have  been 
the  history  of  this  novel  doctrine  for 
many  ^ears  to  come*  Flourishes  of 
rhetoric  would  have  crowned  it  in 
every  public  interview  between  hb 
Excellency  and  the  Papineaus,orFa- 
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pineaulings,  of  the  land ;  but,  practi- 
cally, it  would  have  been  starved  and 
neglected.  Such  was  the  adroit  but 
somewhat  knavish  course  contem- 
plated as  open  to  the  new  governor 
undei  the  suppression  of  this  impor- 
tant document;  and,  accordingly, 
suppressed  it  was.  Accident,  how- 
ever, (unfortunate  accidents  will  hap- 
pen in  the  best  regulated  families,) 
brought  it  to  light  In  the  House  of 
Commons.  Accident  has  therefore 
compelled  his  Canadian  excellency  to 
move  in  less  crooked  paths.  But, 
argues  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  in 
nailing  the  ministers  to  the  facts  as 
involved  in  the  dates  of  the  transac- 
tion, and  thus  exposing  the  first  inten- 
tions of  the  Canadian  Council— can  any 
reliance  be  placed  upon  the  adhesion 
of  men  counted  upon  as  supporterst 
and  yet  evidently  acting  under  a  mis- 
apprehension of  the  Government  views 
to  an  extent  which  would  entitle  them 
to  tax  that  government  with  foul 
treachery  in  some  future  stage  of  their 
•onnexion?  Or,  again,  can  much 
reliance  be  placed  upon  a  Government 
[Prohpudor!  a  British  Government  !J 
that  would  be  satisfied  with  a  support 
of  this  quality — a  support  rooted  in 
misunderstanding  ?  On  the  one  side, 
the  sincere  misunderstanding  of  be- 
sotted ignorance  and  confiding  trea-, 
son :  on  the  other,  the  affected  mis- 
understanding of  perfidious  self-inter- 
est? 

Now,  then,  as  an  instructive  piece 
of  secret  history  brought  to  the  light 
by  an  accident,  and  sent  home  to  its 
useful  application  in  the  minds  of 
men,  followed  out  to  its  ultimate  moral 
by  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  it  is  not 
often  that  we  meet  with  such  a  signi- 
ficant exposure  as  this.  It  enlightens 
us  fully  upon  two  points : — 1st,  The 
utter  incompatibility  of  Radicalism,  at 
least  with  all  colonial  government. 
It  is  always  matter  of  high  presump- 
tion against  any  doctrine  or  system 
of  principles,  if  upon  oneof  its  simplest 
practical  applications  it  breaks  down, 
or  leads  into  absurdities.  Now,  it  is 
clear  that  the  immediate  accountabili- 
ties which  Radicalism  substitutes  for 
the  ancient  system  of  mediate  account- 
abilities, would  summarily  put  an  end 
to  all  colonial  jurisdiction  whatever ; 
because  if  the  farce  of  the  double 
co-existing  responsibility  were  adopted 
practically,  then  comes  anarchy; 
and  if  the  instant  responsibility  were 
allowed  to  absorb  the  remoter,  then 
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eomes  ^rtually  a  separation,  Sub« 
•taatial  independence  ba«  been  estab- 
lished ;  and  the  nominal  colon  j  is  not 
a  colony.  It  is  henceforward  a  dis- 
tinct power  among^  powers,  and 
thorooghly  sui  juris ;  following  or 
sot  fbUowing  its  principal  in  peace 
ftnd  in  war,  according  to  its  own  local 
discretion. 

This  is  one  lesson  we  have  learned 
from  the  unlucky  exposure  of  the 
intercourfC  giving  on  between  her 
Majesty's  Whigs  and  her  Majesty's 
Papineaulings.  And  it  is  of  wider 
application  tlian  our  opponents  sus- 
pect ;  for  many  an  honest-minded 
dkter  with  Radicalism  will  begin  to 
fluspdct  that  a  system  cannot  be  a 
sound  one  which  would,  at  a  single 
blow,  knock  away  the  props  from  a 
great  national  interest— would  at  one 
blow  strike  out  tho  keystone  from 
the  vast  arch  of  our  colonial  empire. 
The  other  lesson  is  more  personal, 
and  rather  refreshes  onr  previous 
knowledge  than  brings  any  orig:inal 
illumination.  It  is  a  lesson  short  and 
sweet  on  the  character  of  the  present 
administration.  The  Duke  of  WeU 
Hngton  absolutely  persecuted  the  coy 
retreating  premier  into  the  conviction 
of  his  own  misdeeds.  He  held  his 
nose  to  the  grindstone  whilst  he  gronnd 
ont  the  dates,  and  the  secret  meaning 
of  the  dates.  Simply  by  these  dates 
he  racked  ont,  as  with  a  forceps,  the 
undeniable  truth  that  the  Canadian 
Government  had  meant  to  plant  them- 
selves on  concealment,  on  dissimula- 
tion, on  fraud.  Yillany  was  in  the 
hearts  of  the  Papineaulings.  His 
Excellency  read  that  villany  in  broad 
sesquipedalian  characters,  magnified 
for  his  use  by  Lord  John  Russell's 
optical  glasses.  Bnt  he  read  it  as  if 
he  read  it  not.  He  'passed  the  wori 
amongst  his  retinue  to  say  nothing, 
to  keep  their  own  secret,  to  look 
satisfied  ;  and  thus  htr  Mr^'esfif*s  lieu- 
tenant founded  his  government  upon 
misprision  of  treason. 

These  are  really  pretty  discoveries, 
and  not  to  be  lost  sight  of  on  the 
hustings.  For  ourselves,  yre  hold  it 
enough  to  have  sternly  fixed  the  eye 
upon  what  else  might  have  been  lost 
in  the  crowd  of  political  topics,  both 
because  all  current  exposures  of  this 
natnre,  connected  with  local  polities, 
are  too  Aigitive  in  men's  memories  ; 
und  because,  to  say  the  truth,  our 
own  Journals  did  not  force  this  par- 
*  tioular  scandal  into  broad  daylight. 


Apparently,  from  the  dtsconnexion 
of  the  several  parts  in  this  transaction 
by  an  interval  of  months,  the  plot 
coming  forward  atone  time,  the  awk- 
ward peripeteia  at  another,  and  tho 
Duke  of  Wellington's  searching  com- 
mentary  at  a  third,  the  journalists 
had  lost  the  thread  which  gathered 
into  unity  this  series  of  dramatic  in* 
cidenCs.  We  have  here  recovered  it ; 
and,  having  done  that,  we  hold  our 
duty  finished.  It  is  for  theeandidata 
to  improve  the  case,  and  work  it  on 
the  hustings  for  the  public  edifica- 
tion. Ho  will  *«show  up"  the  case 
for  a  threefold  result ;  for  the  light  it 
brings — Ist,  To  the  tlieory  of  Radi« 
calism ;  2d,  To  tho  policy  of  a  Whig 
government;  3<1,  To  the  final  drift 
of  Canadian  sedition. 

But  when  all  this  is  settled,  and 
when  jusdce  is  done  upon  all  the  par- 
ties concerned,  there  remains  a  large 
field  of  enquiry  as  to  Canada — no 
longer  pointing  to  party  objects— no 
longer  retrospective  in  any  part  or 
proportion,  but  prospective,  instant, 
urgent.  What  is  to  be  thought  of  tho 
new  bill  for  settling  Canada,  and  for 
uniting  by  one  legislature  a  territory 
more  vast  than  Hindostan  ?  In  the  re- 
gion of  Hindostnn,  taking  for  its 
boundaries,  west  and  east,  the  Indus 
and  the  Burrampooter,  and  making 
no  distinction  between  Northern  (or 
Proper)  Hindostan,  and  Hindostan  to 
the  south  of  the  Nerbudda,  (i.  e,  the 
Deccan, )  there  are  nearly  a  dozen  sepa- 
rate kingdom's  of  the  size  of  Prance. 
Supposing,  for  the  sake  of  a  remember- 
able  scale,  that  England  proper  con- 
tains  57)000  square  miles,  Scotland 
nearly  30,000,  Ireland  just  80,000, 
those  three  kingdoms  will  compose  an 
empire  of  1 1 7,000  square  miles.  Call  it 
1 12,000.  Then  is  France  about  equal 
in  space  to  that  extent  of  territory. 
Then  is  Hindostan,  defined  as  we  have 
defined  it,  and  carried  up  to  Cash- 
mere, &c.,  and  the  sources  of  the 
Ganges,  equal  to  just  ten  such  territo- 
ries. And  Canada  is  a  good  deal 
more  than  this  enormous  Hindostan. 

Can  such  a  territory  be  administer- 
ed in  unity,  supposing  even  that  thero 
were  no  moral  obstacles  ?  Grant  that 
the  moral  unity  of  that  vast  region 
were  menaced  by  no  want  of  cohe- 
sion, simply  as  regards  the  physical 
unity-^is  it  such  as  that,  easily  or  na- 
turally, it  could  adapt  itself  to  one  le- 
gislative body  ?  And  again,  as  respects 
the  moral  elements  of  union— supp*. 
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mog  poUlieal  principles  unconeenied 
—is  there  noUnng  in  the  interests  of 
perties  so  largeljr  extended  wkich 
might  repel  rather  thao  attract  uuity 
of  legtsiation  ?  This  cause  has  been 
sufficient  to  create  a  divtsion  in  the 
United  Statesi  when  otherwise  the 
principles  were  pretty  generally  the 
samoy  or  at  leaet  with  no  disturbing 
forces  tneh  as  esist  in  Canada.  £x» 
porting  and  importing  regions,  agri- 
cultural and  manufacturing  industry^ 
slave- holding  or  non- holding  provin« 
eesy  haTe  found  matter  of  quarrel  in 
their  local  interests  quite  sufficient  to 
destroy  the  posstbihty  of  a  common 
provincial  legislsturo,  wtthont  needing 
the  Canadian  irritations  of  a  political 
discord. 

Fortunately^  as  respects  the  present 
discussion  of  thisgpreat  question,  which 
is  too  much  a  question  of  speculative 
and  explorative  conjecture  for  the  at- 
mosphere of  British  politics — politics* 
happily*  that  rest  upon  the  basis  of  the 
practical*  that  cannot  build  at  all  when 
no  terra  fir  ma  is  found  of  historical 
iKt*  no  substratum  of  positive  expe- 
rience— the  Duke  of  WeUtogten  has 
procured  for  us  all  an  adjournroenf. 
For  more  than  a  year  to  come*  a  tight 
executive  government,  without  re- 
presentative forms  or  feuds,  will  carry 
on  the  administration  of  public  con- 
cerns. This  benefit  of  delay  let  us 
Conservatives  refuse  to  throw  away. 
It  was  intended  to  furnish  time  for 
inquiry ;  let  us  not  forfeit  that  advan- 
tage by  prematurely  committing  our^ 
selves  on  the  hiutings '  to  opinions 
such  as  we  cannot  afterwards  alter* 
Doctrines  on  this  subject  once  form- 
ed* are  not  open  to  modification ;  er* 
rors  are  irretrievable. 

Yet,  in  the  midst  of  this  imperfect 
light  for  all  purposes  of  final  adjudi- 
cation* one  greaterror  there  is  abroad, 
which*  even  at  this  stage  of  our  in- 
formation, we  can  venture  to  mark 
out  for  denunciation  upon  the  husU 
ings.  It  is  the  error  of  Lord  EUen- 
borongh  in  regard  to  the  claims  upon 
our  consideration  of  the  Habitant^  or 
French  Canadians.  Lord  Ellenbo- 
rottgh  would  oppose  much  in  the  new 
schemes  of  management  proposed  for 
Canada,  because  it  seems  to  express 
distmst  in  this  French  part  of  the  po- 
pulation. Now  it  should  be  laid  down 
as  a  primary  maxim  in  this  case — that 
no  trust  at  all  is  due  to  that  body. 
.  Excepting  for  one  small  section  of 
their  body*  the  French  Canadians  have 
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deliberately  forfeited  aH  title  to  coifi. 
dence.  They*  with  iheir  eyes  open^ 
aLrjured  it  by  rebellion ;  and  they  ha4 
always  reduced  this  title  to  a  mere 
shadow  by  wilful  disaffection  to  a  Go» 
veroment  which  erred  as  to  them  only 
by  far  too  much  indulgence.  Some 
great  men  of  our  party*  more  than 
thirty  years  ago*  pointed  out  a  gross 
oversight  in  our  polHical  treatnent  of 
the  people  in  Old  Canada*  (that  it*  in 
Lower  Canada.)  They  are  as  unsafe* 
said  they,  as  the  Irish  Papists.  You 
cannot  extirpate  their  Popery,  which 
is  one  great  memorial  to  them  of  their 
French  descent ;  but  you  can*  and  it 
is  your  duty  to,  extirpate  their  \am* 
guage.  Make  it  a  condition  of  hold- 
ing office  in  the  most  subordinate  de- 
partment, that  the  candidate  shall  speak 
English.  Thus  you  will  effect  three 
objects.  You  will  abolish  one  badge 
of  a  French  connexion,  which  operates 
always  as  a  memento  and  a  sugges- 
tion (sometimes  as  an  engine)  for 
French  intrigues.  Secondly,  you  will 
force  out  these  bigots  into  a  more  free 
and  more  liberal  commerce  with  Br t- 
ttsh  ideas.  Thirdly*  you  will  gradu- 
ally break  down  a  permanent  organ 
for  private  caballing  in  cases  of  ro&> 
ditated  rebellion.  The  wisdom  of  this 
Tory  prescience  has  been  exemplified 
in  the  late  struggle.  If  you  except 
the  few  Radicals  whom  England  fur- 
nished, who  were  the  insurgents  but 
the  French  Canadians?  And  what 
was  their  main  engine  for  organising 
their  insurrection  in  its  earlier  stages* 
but  that  very  difference  of  language 
which  has  now  become  a  monument 
of  British  indulgence  and  of  Canadian 
ingratitude?  This  explains  the  very 
*  possibility  that  the  local  Government 
and  all  the  worid  in  Europe  should 
have  been  so  much  surprised  by  the 
rebellion.  The  concealment  offered  by 
a  separate  language  had  masked  the 
purposes,  and  the  extent  of  those  pui^ 
poses,  until  all  was  matured.  Besides^ 
that  the  promiie  of  concealment*  more 
even  than  the  concealment*  had  operw 
ated  from  the  first  to  the  enconrago- 
xnent  of  all  the  Papineaus.  If  not  the 
ripe  insurrection,  therefore*  at  all 
events  the  crude  plotting  ^and  cabal- 
ling in  which  the  insmrrectionary  spi- 
rit first  nursed  itself*  mav  be  looked 
upon  as  due  to  that  neglected  Tory 
counsel  as  to  the  gradual  extermina^ 
tion  of  the  language— through  schools* 
official  rewards*  and  honorary  distinc- 
tion. 
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It  is  siogular,  meantime^  that  the 
one  section  of  tho  old  Franco- Cana- 
.  dian  population^  who  were  faithful  to 
their  allegiance,  were  the  Popish 
priests  ;  and  in  that  feature  of  differ- 
ence  we  read  a  great  advantage'  for 
England  by  comparison  with  the  si- 
milar case  of  Irish  disaffection.  But 
what  followed  to  these  priests  ?  Mark 
thatf  for  it  is  most  signiGcant,  and 
most  worthy  of  a  notice  on  the  hus- 
tings. Why,  the  priest*  have  lost  their 
influence  amongst  their  flocks.  Now, 
can  there  be  a  clearer  indication  than 
that  one  fact,  of  what  it  is  that  these 
flocks  are  meditating  ?  No  very  pas. 
toral  ol]ject8,  we  presume  it  will  be 
granted,  can  occupy  the  thoughts  of 
flocks  who — in  the  moment  of  unex- 
pected  lenity  to  errors  which  that  an- 
cient France  of  their  idolatry  would 
have  met  with  decimation  for  the  mis- 
leaders,  and  confiscation  for  all — in- 
stead of  reverting  with  enthusiasm  to 
these  spiritual  guides,  whose  counsels 
would  have  saved  them  from  so  much 
agitation,  peril,  and  political  humilia* 
tion,  absolutely  avert  their  eyes,  re^ 
fuse  to  be  on  friendly  terms  with  them, 
and  almost  proclaim  them  as  enemies. 
Enemies  as  to  what?  Unless  they 
think  the  cause  of  rebellion  not  yet  ex* 
tinct,  unless  there  seem  to  them  large 
arrears  of  the  rebellious  interest  re- 
served for  a  future  trial,  what  ground 
of  enmity  is  left  ?  Nothing  can  sur- 
vive as  a  materia  litis,  unless  the  ori- 
ginal  lis  itself  is  understood  to  be  still 
afoot  as  a  cause  militant.  In  that  one 
refusal  of  cordiality  towards  their 
priests,  lies  a  world  of  meaning  as  to 
the  slumbering  intentions  of  the  Ca- 
nadian Habitana, 

These  things  will  not  be  forgotten  * 
on  the  hustings.  But  there  is  one 
other  blunder  of  Lord  EUenborough's, 
which  mnst  be  pushed  forward  and 
made  as  prominent  as  its  true  relations 
to  the  main  truth  demand.  Lord  El- 
Jenborough,  by  his  very  complaints, 
(expressed  in  a  formal  protest,)  that 
enough  had  not  been  done  by  the  new 
bill  to  conciliate  the  Franco- Cana- 
dians, to  win  confidence  by  showing 
confidence,  and,  in  short,  to  wean 
them  from  their  enmity  to  the  Bri- 
tish, committed  a  great  oversight.  It 
is  an  oversight  made  every  day.  *'  En- 
mity to  the  British  I"— On  what  ac- 
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count  ?  On  what  ground  ?  On  what 
provocation?  Most  strange  that  the 
public  should  so  o(\en  forget  these 
most  material  considerations!.  Why 
the  very  feeling,  in  its  most  element- 
ary shape — enmity  to'  those  who  are 
known  to  them  only  by  the  parental 
kindness  with  which  they  exercised 
the  rights  of  conquest — b  already  cri- 
minal in  a  high  degree.  Had  this 
enmity  come  forward  in  the  shape  of 
competition  and  rivalship,  as  it  did  in 
a  recent  European  case  near  our  own 
doors,  it  would  have  been  mean,  it 
would  have  deserved  little  enough  of 
sympathy  or  allowance.  But  it  did 
not.  The  circumstances  of  the  lower 
province  have  hitherto  not  been  such 
as  to  attract  British  competition.  Bri- 
tish energy  has  resort^  to  another 
and  higher  region — a  region  which 
presented  perils  and  difficulties  far  be- 
yond the  power  of  Franco-  Canadian 
enterprise  ever  to  have  faced.*  This 
one  source  of  mean  jealousy,  this  com- 
mon fountain  of  base  hajtred  removed, 
as  hitherto  it  has  been,  what  other  re- 
mained ?  None  absolutely.  The  ha- 
tred is  a  pure  instinct  of  conscious  lit- 
tleness in  the  presence  of  courage, 
skill,  energy,  perseverance.  And 
therefore,  in  allowing  for  such  a  ha- 
tred, or  complaining  that  it  had  not 
been  allowed  for.  Lord  Ellenborough 
was  providing  for  a  sentiment  as  wor- 
thy of  favour  from  which  he  himself, 
on  consideration,  will  see  cause  to 
shrink  with  loathing. 

We  have  said  that  this  Canadian 
hatred  to  the  British,  is  another  form 
of  a  case  lately  rehearsed  in  our  own 
neighbourhood :  it  is  the  case  repeat- 
ed of  the  Belgians  in  their  hatred  to 
the  Dutch,  but  without  the  palliations 
of  that  case.  Why  did  the  Belgians 
hate  the  Dutch  ?  Why  did  they  msist 
on  the  federal  marriage  between  them 
being  dissolved  ?  Simply,  because  the 
Dutch  are  a  people  of  great  energy, 
great  courage,  indomitable  perseve- 
rance ;  all  which  qualities  are  written 
down  in  their  history,  and  in  the  Tery 
face  of  their  country-— a  mere  conquest 
from  the  sea  at  one  time,  and  from 
bloody  tyrants  at  another.  These 
qualities  were  a  light  to  show  up  the 
contrast  of  effeminate  feebleness  and 
languor  in  the  Belgians^  They,  of 
all  nations,  if  you  except  certain  Ita- 


•  The  Voyageur*,  &c,  are  a  mixed  breed,  Bois-bruUs,  having  Indian  blood  inter- 
mingled  with  French. 
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lians,  were  the  only  people  who  held 
it  to  be  a  regular  platoon  evolution  to 
run  away  on  a  day  of  battle.  AU 
Europe  has  laughed  oyer  their  share 
of  the  business  on  the  day  of  Water- 
loo. Intellectually^  they  were  just  as 
much  below  the  European  standard. 
Without  any  fayouritism  on  the  part 
of  the  Dutch  king  or  counciU  it  is  no* 
torious  that  hardly  eyery  tenth  man 
in  official  station  was  a  Belgian.  The 
Belgians  to  the  Dutch  were  as  six  to 
four:  eyery  body  wished  that  they 
should  take  their  share  in  national  ad- 
ministration ;  yet,  from  mere  defect  of 
energy  and  native  power,  there  were 
not  found  enough  of  Belgians  to  fill 
any  reasonable  proportion  of  the  pub« 
lie  offices. 

It  was  not  a  hatred  of  this  kind 
which  led  the  Portuguese^  for  example, 
in  1648  to  revolt  from  Spain.  It  was 
not  such  a  hatred  which  separated  the 
Norweg^  from  the  Swede.  No; 
these  were  all  noble  races  of  men ; 
and  their  hatred  grew  out  of  the  pride 
connected  with  conscious  merit — me« 
rit  depressed  and  treated  with  injus* 
tice.  But  the  Belgian  hatred  grew' 
out  of  conscious  imbiBcility  contrasted 
with  exemplary  merit  in  their  yoke- 
fellows. Pull  in  the  same  traces  with 
those  whose  every  effort  put  them  to 
shame,  resolutely  they  would  not. 
Yet,  after  all»  there  was  for  the  Bel- 
gians this  palliation.  The  Dutch  had 
not  only  the  credit  of  eclipsing  them, 
but  also  the  profits.  In  their  hatred 
the  Belgians  really  had  an  interest  at 
stake.  But  the  Franco- Canadians 
have  none.  No  illiberal  advantage 
has  been  taken  of  their  deficient  ener- 
gy or  of  their  religion.  They  are  eli- 
gible to  public  stations  without  grudg- 
ing—they  are  elected.  Their  hatr^ 
is  the  pure  tribute  of  ill-will  to  a  spirit 
of  energy  and  enterprise  not  fostered 
by  the  old  French  government,  and 
never  yet  connected  with  French 
blood. 

Now  we  may  put  it  to  Lord  Ellen- 
borough  himself — ought  such  a  spirit 
of  enmity— >a  jealousy  so  ignoblet  and 
promising  such  bad  results  for  Lower 
Canada,  to  have  found  that  sort  of 
sympathy  and  provision  which  he 
misses  in  the  bill  recently  sanctioned 
by  the  Conservatives?  Not  only  is 
it  the  very  last  residuum  from  what  is 
meanest  in  human  impulses ;  but  we 
repeat,  that  for  a  country  in  the  con- 
dition of  Canada,  no  temper  could 
possibly  be  so  ominous.    Hostility  to 
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the  British  from  mere  mortification  at 
hearing  the  world  re-echo  with  the 
sound  of  that  brilliant  name ;  jealousy 
from  pure  spitefulness  at  being  next' 
neighbours  to  a  province  which  will 
soon  shame  them  by  the  miracles  of 
persevering  industry,  are  not  qualities 
to  j ustify  any  man's  countenance.  But 
they  are  qualities  to  call  for  his  vigor- 
ous repression,  nay,  for  castigation,  . 
when  they  promise  to  affect  the  devel- 
opment of  Canada,  as  in  this  case 
they  do.  The  final  secret  in  this  bnsi* 
ness  is,  that  British  enterprise  not 
only  shames  the  old  Canadian  seig* 
neurSf  but  sometimes  forces  them  into 
reluctant  co-operation.  And  this  dis- 
turbs them ;  this  breaks  the  repose  of 
that  Castle  of  Indolence  in  which  the 
old  feudal  pantaloons  slumber  away 
their  lives.  Were  the  histoir  to  be 
given  from  the  hustings  of  but  one 

Sublic  undertaking  in  Canada,  it  would 
0  more  to  let  us  all  behind  the  cur- 
tain of  Canadian  politics,  than  a  vo- 
lume of  general  disquisitions.  We 
speak  of  the  river  St  Lawrence.  This 
noble  river,  of  which  some  people  be- 
lieve that  it  distributes  a  greater  body 
of  water  than  any  other  which  has 
been  measured,  occupies  a  common 
relation  to  the  Britbh  province  and 
what  we  may  vail  the  French  pro« 
vince.  Its  navigation  must  be  im- 
proved. It  is  the  common  high-road 
for  all  parties ;  and  in  future  times, 
when  the  upper  provinces  are  laid 
open,  will  be  occupied  by  English 
sails  for  a  space  far  longer  than  from 
Lapland  to  Gibraltar.  But,  though 
both  parties  had  an  interest,  the  pro- 
portions and  quality  of  that  interest 
were  very  difierent.  The  Franco* 
Canadian  had  little  interest  in  manu- 
factures or  commerce  :  hb  farm  pro- 
duce met  an  easy  market  in  Quebec 
or  in  Montreal;  and  for  mere  loco« 
motion,  for  mere  personal  intercourse^ 
why,  the  river  did  well  enough  as  it 
was.  The  English  interest  in  the  St 
Lawrence  was  a  great  interest,  the 
French  a  small  one ;  the  English  in« 
terest  manifold,  the  French  in  one  mo- 
notonous direction ;  the  English  in- 
terest a  growing  one,  the  French  sta- 
tionary. What  cared  the  French  seig^^ 
neurs  for  canals  to  intersect  the  conn- 
try,  and  to  draw  out  the  capacities  of 
the  river,  as  a  great  central  artery 
that  had  been  provided  by  nature 
without  taxinghuman  resources?  Upon 
that  subject,  therefore,  the  parties 
quarrelled.     The  British  might  lay 
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upon  the  upper  itre&m  sueh  improve- 
ments as  they  meditated ;  these  wonld, 
in  many  eases,  be  ineompletey  unless 
earried  out  by  oo-operation  below. 
That  co-operation  m  any  cordial  spirit 
was  sought  for  in  vain. 

Now,  to  drive  our  last  natl  into  the 
Canadian  question,  as  the  problem 
will  soon  be  brought  before  us  aU— 
not  mevdy  whai  proportion  is  to  be 
allowed  for  Canadian  elements  in  any 
local  Parliament^  but  (which  is  more 
important)  what  principle  is  to  re- 
gulate the  proportion  ?  A  Conserva- 
tive candidate  may  find  it  nsefid  to  put 
the  case  into  semesucb  words  as  these  :i 
— The  hostility,  of  tlie  Franco- Cana*> 
diaa  race  to  the  British,  as  you  are 
BOW  awav^  does  not  rest  upon  any 
{rrounds»  reasonable  or  not  reasonable. 
They  themselves  do  not  allege  that 
they  have  such  grounds.  They  do  not 
pretend  to  show  any.  And  so  far,  my 
bearersj  yon  have  been  disabused  of 
an  error — for  1  believe  that  most  of 
yon  have  hitherto  assumed  this  error. 
Your  generosity  has  led  you  to  pre- 
sume that  men  could  not  be  s&  spite- 
ful as  to  hate  others,  merely  because 
their  superior  energy  placed  them- 
selves in  a  mortifying  contrast  Now, 
nnderatandiog  that  this  base  condition 
of  ft»eling  do^in  reality  exist,  doubt- 
less yea  will  agree — we  shaU;  all  agree 
that  it  is  not  a  condition  for  which  any 
)aw  should  make  allowance,  still  less 
should  provide  it  with  indulgence. 
Considered,  these&ire,  as  to  its  ground 
and  origin,  this  hatred  is  less  entitled 
to  respect  than  any  one  national  feel- 
ing which  history  has  recorded.  That 
being  settled,  as  a  last  point,  let  us  ask 
to  what  this  hatred  tends  ?  For  the 
ground  of  any  force  or  power  in  bu- 
nian  nature,  taken  in  connexion  with 
its  tendency,  compose  a  comprch6n«- 
sive  means  for  its  valuation.  Now, 
the  whole  spirit  and  temper  by  which 
the  French  part  of  the  Canadian 
people  differs  from  the  British,  tends 
solely  to  this  one  result,  viz.  to  the 
restoration  and  maintenance  of  feuda* 
Usm  ;  that  is,  observe,  tends  to  a  con- 
dition of  things  which,  were  the  £og^ 
lish  even  out  of  the  qriestion,  is  now 
utterly  impracticable  under  the  uni- 
'versal  spirit  of  the  age.  Were  the 
Engli^  expelled  from  that  continent, 
Canada  would  be  sucked  in  as  by  a 
Maelstrom  into  the  active  lifb  of  tlie 
United  States.  Whatever  were  the- 
nation  tooolooige  Upper  Caaadawoa* 
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less  it  were  the  lees  of  Turkey  or  the 
refugees  of  Algiers — little  practical 
difference  could  arise  to  the  French 
^i^iuurs.  They  would  be  forced,  by 
the  gigantic  pressure  of  advaneiag'  civi- 
lisation, into  the  great  stream  of  self- 
development.  This,  under  any  alter* 
native,  would  be  their  real  fate.  Bat 
for  us,  who  are  not  investigatiDg  their 
oharacter  from  curiosity,  who  are 
searching  it  for  a  great  civil  purpose, 
to  know  how  far  we  may  trust  theai 
as  legislators — ^in  what  proportion  we 
ought  to  overrule  their  future  sutfragee 
by  British  elements — it  is  move  inters 
esting  te  dbcover  what  they  are  aim>- 
ing  at — which>  it  is  true,  they  will  not 
be  allowed  to  realise,  but  which  will 
often  interfere  to  modify  their  effarts— 
than  what  biight  naturally  to  be  their 
fate,  which,  under  onr  wiser  control,  Uf 
sure  to  be  luippier  than  they  have  ako* 
gcther  deserved.  Now, then,  monstroM^ 
as  that  may  seem,  they  are  aiming  at 
perpetuating  those  feudal  institutioBa 
in  Canada,  which  are  beeome  a  faJbl^ 
in  Europe.  Nay,  they  are  aiming  (at 
least  by  their  wishes)  at  restoring  in 
vigour  thatsystemefpowerandusagesy 
that  mode  of  blind  obedience,^  of  par- 
tial taxation,  of  landed  inheritance,  of 
unequal  rights,  and  of  immunities  for 
the  gentry,  which  even  in  the  Fnino» 
of  their  devotion,  has  been  extinct  for 
fifty  years.  Their  object  is,  to  rein- 
state  that  distribution  of  power, which, 
in  the  France  of  1840,  is  trampled  oa 
with  more  unmitigated  scorn  than  in 
all  the  rest  of  the  werld  beside. 

1.  The  quality  and  grounds  ef  th9 
Canadian  enmity  to  ourselves,  sho^ 
how  far  it  is  our  duty  to  indulge  it. 
2.  The  tendency  of  that  feeling,  that 
state  of  things  which,  if  left  to  itself, 
it  would  tend  ta  realize,  show  how  far 
it  is  our  potiei/  to  indulge  it.  The 
condition  of  the  vrorld,  it  is  very  true, 
would  effectually  prevent  the  consume 
mation  of  Canadian  feudal  dreams  ; 
but  that  concerns  themselves.  Our 
concern  is  with  the  spiritwhich  prompts 
such  dreams;  because,  at  whatever 
point.it  might  be  intercepted,  most? 
eentainly,  so  far  as  it  could  reach,  itf 
would  always  travel  in  the  course 
fitted  to  achieve  those  dreams ;  that 
is,  in  a  courso  fitted  to  neutralize  all 
improvements,  and  to  thwart  all  en^- 
terprise.  So  far  as  their  hatred  oi? 
us  rests  upon  any  motive  whatever,  it 
ia  this— they  fbar  we  shall  force  them 
intQ  the  activity  they  loathe.     Now, 
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ve  cjk&Bot  ftmend  tbar  nature;  but 
it  is  our  UosiBoss  te  take  c^re  that 
their  nature  skall  not  become  available 
again^  Canada*  by  guiding  Canadian 
l^islatioD. 

III.  Neat  comet  a  su^eet  wkicb* 
even  by  its  Qame>  is  fitted  to  alarm  all 
readers  and  all  bearers.  We  need 
not  say  thai  k  is  tbe  Com  QuestUm  of 
which  we  speak.  We  figure  to  our- 
selves the  shy  public  under  the  inuige 
ol  a  horse>  roaming  freely  on  some 
spacious  plaiuy  which  his  groom  is 
vainly  seeking  to  catch.  The  bridle 
or  thie  halter  is  kept  out  of  sight,  and 
he  holds  out  some  pretence  or  some 
reality  of  what  may  aUure  the  animal 
to  ti^  his  liberty  ;  but  with  this  difier- 
enee  in  favour  of  the  groom  as  eon^ 

gared  with  ourselves,  that  the  corn,  if 
e  really  has  any  to  offer,  will  prove 
a  real  temptation  ;  whereas  m  us 
that  unhappy  article  of  corn  is  the 
supreme  repellent  of  this  world.  Aor 
acharsis  Clootz  styled  himself  **  the 
spokesman  of  the  human  race  ;'*  and 
thb  modem  subject  of  corn  may  be 
styled  by  preference  *'  the  bore  of  the 
human  race.*'  The  moment  we  pre- 
sent this  fatal  ally  of  apoplexy,  to  the 
attention  of  our  coy  auspicious  public, 
instantly  we  figure  to  ourselves  thai: 
same  many- headed  public,  under  the 
image  we  have  selected,  as  galloping 
off  ia  widening  ttircles--standing  tM 
a  moment — then  whinnying — ^thcow- 
ing  up  its  heels**>and  turning  irre- 
cl^mable  upon  our  hands. 

But,  reader,  fear  us  not ;  stand  a 
minute;  tco^o,  then,  poor  fellow.  We 
shall  not  bore  you.  Were  our  dis- 
posable space  more,  we  should  shape 
a  £bw  replies,  specially  to  the  moral 
(not  the  economic)  arguments  of  Mr 
Villiers  and  of  Lord  Fitzwilliam.  In 
their  economy  there  is  nothing  but 
what  has  been  considered  a  thousand 
Umes,  though  eaich  (as  is  ever  the 
case)  urges  his  old  weatherbeaten 
principles  with  the  most  happy  un- 
consciousness, that  **  for  all  and  some*' 
there  is  a  regular  rejoinder  in  waiting, 
if  he  would  condescend  to  look  for  it. 
In  one  sole  instance.  Lord  Fitzwilliam 
has  pushed  into  the  ring  a  novelty ; 
that  IS,  a  novelty  as  respects  the  facts, 
for  it  does  not  affect  the  doctrines. 
It  IS  this— 4n  some  parts  of  the  island 
it  seems  that  the  price  of  wheat  falls 
when  it  ought  to  rise,  t.  s.,  not  be- 
cause the  ojQop  has  been  a  good  one, 
but  for  the  opposite  reason— from  the 


very  excess  of  its  badness.     Wheat  is 
sometimes  so  ruined  in  quality,  that  it 
cannot  be  used  f»r  making  breaid-flour. 
What  follows  ?    It  sinks  at  once,  not 
as  it  would  sink  if  degraded  from  the 
naiket  of  the  rich  to  the  market  of 
the  less  fastidious  poor,  where  its  use 
as  human  food  still  continues  the  same 
— no ;  the  poorest  of  the  poor  cannot 
touck  it — it  sinks  as  an  article  de* 
graded  from  one  use  to  aaother— from 
a  human  use  to  a  brutal  or  a  mere 
mechanic  use.     This  degradation  oi 
use  at  once  works  a  complete  revolu- 
tion in  the  price.     The  price  sinks  by 
a  half  or  two-thirds;   and  thus  the 
remarkable  result  fullows — that  the 
average  may  be  lowered  ;  that  is,  the 
indications  may  be  published  of  in* 
creasing   plenty  through   a    cbaoge 
which,  pro  tantOf  and  by  its  tendency, 
argues  ioorea&ing  scarcity.     By  possi^ 
biiity,  the  scale  might  drop  almost 
to  zero,  whilst,  in  fact,  tha  price  of 
wheat  was  running  up  to  a  famine  altU 
tude.     This  is  a  curious  and  interest- 
ing fact ;  and  gradually  we  may  hope 
to   come  into  possession  of  aii  ue 
facts,  some  of  which  are  still  sadly  in 
arrear,  after  all  the  costly  investigar 
tlons  of  our  gwirernment     Meantime, 
Lord  Fitzwilliam*s  novelty  was  none 
to  US.  We  had  seen  the  case  reported 
in  an  £dinburgh  newspaper ;  for  the 
fact  itself  has  occurred  often  of  late  ia 
the  central  parts  of  Scotlami.     And 
were  the  case  largely  difiiised,  and 
were  it  a  recurring  case  in  every  year, 
it  must  be  valued  as  a  serious  (Usturb*> 
ing  force  with  regard  to  tlie  oscilli^ 
tions  of  oiur  sliding  scale.     But  it  is  a 
local  case  in    the  first  place ;    and 
secondly,  even  as  a  local  one,  it  is  a 
rare  case,  or  at  least  rare  as  a  case  of 
magnitude.     However,  the  old  pro- 
verb bids  us  ''  not  to  look  a  gift  horse 
in  the  mouth.*'   For  any  novelty  what- 
ever, on  so  dreary  a  field,  we  are 
thankful :  the  smallest  contributions 
are    received  with   gratitude.     Wa» 
therefore,    thank    Lord    Fitzwilliam. 
Else,  and  as  regards  the  moral  argUr 
ments  of  both  Lord  Fitzwilliam  and 
Mr  Villiers,  on  behalf  of  our  party  we 
are  most  indignant.     Both  of  them 
are  men  of  high  integrity  ;  (we  make 
allowances  fur  the  partisanship  which 
led  Lord  Fitzwilliam  sadly  astray  in 
his  affair  with  the   late  Bishop    of 
Peterborough ;)  both  would  scomfidly 
resent  any  expostulation  with  their 
own  principles  of  action  that  should, 
presuppose  a  habitual  indulgence  to 
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conscious  purposes  of  oppression.  Yet 
both  allow  themselves  to  suppose  of 
Tory  landlords  and  Tory  clergymen 
—not  that  they  have  erroneously 
fancied  that  policy  to  be  good  for 
their  dependants^  which  in  reality  is 
found  to  be  bad— no ;  that  is  not  what 
they  suppose  ;  their  ordinary  logic  is» 
that  we  Tories  are  aware  of  our  op- 
pression, but  defend  it  by  trusting 
sometimes  that  it  is  not  very  great 
oppression ;  sometimes,  that  if  it  were, 
still,  in  a  conflict  of  interests,  we  have 
a  right  to  favour  ourselves,  and  by 
other  palliations  equally  disingenuous. 
Why  appeal,  as  both  of  them  do,  to 
our  consciences — to  our  secret  sense 
that,  after  all,  the  poor  have  rights — 
or  even  more  tauntingly  to  our  pru- 
dential fears  ?  Mr  V illiers  bids  us  re- 
member in  time  that  men  will  not  go 
on  enduring  for  ever ;  that  a  day  of 
reckoning  will  come ;  and  places  the 
poorer  classes  in  the  sublime  attitude 
of  meek  apostolic  beings,  fully  sensible 
to  the  wrongs  practised  upon  them, 
forbearing  through  certain  periods  of 
time;  and  fiually,  after  giving  us  a 
long  season  for  repentance,  rising  to 
crush  us  when  they  find  dl  forbear- 
ance thrown  away.  Now,  what  in- 
tolerable abuses  are  these  of  men*s 
patience  and  of  good  logic  I  It  is 
presumed,  throughout,  that  we  ad- 
mit the  argument  of  our  opponents. 
It  is  taken  for  granted  that  we  concede 
the  point  at  issue  as  to  the  best  mode 
of  making  corn  cheap.  We  grant,  it 
is  pretended,  that  the  policy  of  our 
antagonistswould  make  com  cheaper^ 
nay,  much  cheaper ;  but  we  deny  that 
it  ought  to  be  cheaper.  What  delu- 
sions are  here  I  Who  denies  what 
they  suppose  us  to  deny  ?  Who  grants 
what  they  suppose  us  to  grant  ?  But, 
not  to  enter  upon  corn  discussions, 
after  we  have  promised  that  we  would 
not,  let  us  confine  ourselves  to  point- 
ing one  or  two  suggestions  for  the 
hustings ;  such,  we  mean,  as  will  be 
separately  intelligible  and  indepen- 
dently available. 

1.  There  are  many  cases  on  record 
where  people  have  disputed  earnestly 
upon  a  presumed  fact,  without  ever 
having  had  their  thoughts  directed  to 
the  previous  question  a?  to  the  very 
existence  of  that  fact.  Thus,  at  this 
moment,  all  men  agree  to  argue  the 
case,  as  though  the  fact  were  flagrant, 
at  least  in  reference  to  this  present 
year,  that  foreign  com  could  be  laid 
down  in  our  markets  at  a  price  much 


below  that  of  our  own  domestic 
grow th.  Now,  the  last  average  taken 
was  67s.  the  quarter  for  good  wheat. 
The  selling  price  on  the  Continent, 
during  the  same  six  weeks,  has  ranged 
pretty  closely  to  503. ;  that  is,  observe, 
m  that  part  of  the  Continent  from 
which  only  any  large  quantity  could 
be  drawn.  Minor  sources  coidd  avail 
nething  at  any  price.  What,  then,  is 
the  difference?  About  17s.  Now, 
look  into  the  various  estimates  pub« 
lished  by  Government  of  the  costs 
connected  with  freight,  port  charges, 
and  warehouse  dues.  By  the  lowest 
estimate,  the  difference  will  appear  to 
be  so  nearly  absorbed  as  to 'bear  no 

Eractical  effect  at  all;  and  by  the 
ighest  estimate,  the  difference  will 
be  more  than  absorbed.  FinaUy,  it 
may  be  alleged,  these  is  something 
peculiar  in  the  year.  It  is  a  dear 
season  for  the  Continent,  and  so  far 
the  advantage  in  favour  of  foreign 
wheat  must  be  less  than  usual.  Cer- 
tainly it  is  a  dear  season  for  the  Con- 
tinent ;  but  then,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  is  a  dear  season  at  homo,  and  that 
restores  the  proportions  between  us. 

2.  Check  every  statement  as  to 
prices  of  wheat  by  one  (question  uni- 
formly forgotten.  What  is  the  weight 
of  the  wheat  ?  Wheat  notoriously 
ranges  in  common  markets  from  fiAy- 
siz  to  sixty-four  pounds  weight  in  the 
bushel.  Our  own  wheat,  from  which 
men  derive  their  prices,  always  reaches 
the  highest  of  these  weights  at  the 
least.  The  cheap  wheat  of  the  Medi- 
terranean very  seldom  reaches  more 
than  the  lowest.  At  the  price  of 
three  guineas  the  quarter,  there  goes 
a  discount  of  one  shilling  a  bushel 
upon  our  English  sixty. four  pound 
wheat,  as  compared  with  much  of  the 
fifty-six  pound  foreign ;  that  is,  a  dis- 
count of  12J  per  cent,  or  exactly  one 
bushel  is  deducted  out  of  every  eight. 
Now,  when  you  find  (as  find  you  will) 
that  after  allowing  for  freight,  &c., 
prices  often  come  near  to  a  balance 
with  our  English  prices, — this  dis- 
cotmt  of  one  in  eight  will  ofcen  turn 
the  scale. 

3.  But  above  all,  nail  a  villanous 
anti-com-law  man  on  the  hustings,  by 
a  clencher  which  we  will  state.  We 
once  heard  a  case  reported  from  a 
Liverpool  election,  where  a  literary 
man,  upon  first  addressing  himself  to 
speak,  had  so  expanded  the  wide 
circle  of  his  mouth,  that  some  Jack 
Tari  out  of  mere  wantonness,  with* 
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ont  a  shadow  of  personal  feelings 
simply  because  he  saw  in  the  orator*s 
mouth  a  theca,  or  case  fitted  to  re- 
ceive a  reasonable  paving-stone^  and 
at  the  same  time  chanced  to  re- 
member that  in  his  right  hand  such 
a  paving-stone  was  lying  idle  and 
''  waiting  for  a  job/*  quick  as  thought 
launched  his  argument,  summarily 
plugged  up  the  entire  capacity  of 
the  orator's  mouth,  and  dismissed 
him  to  the  surgeon's  hands  re  infecta. 
The  paving-stone  was  actually  ex- 
tracted by  a  surgical  operation,  and, 
of  course,  an  oration  was  lost  for  that 
election.  Now,  it  is  not  every  body 
who  has  an  argument  ready  which  is 
so  "  true  a  fit,"  or  can  send  his  argu* 
ment  *'  home  "  so  accurately.  Jack 
must  haye  been  a  man  of  genius.  But 
still  an  argument  or  a  paving-stone 
(no  matter  which)  is  quite  good 
enough  if  it  answers  the  purpose  of 
putting  a  stop  to  a  corn-law  orator. 
This  may  be  safely  received  as  a  gen- 
eral principle  in  ethics.  Our  friend 
the  orator  of  Liverpool,  whose  ora- 
tion was  brought  to  such  a  sudden 
stop,  could  only  goggle  and  look  un- 
utterable things,  without  attaining  to 
any  thing  like  a  sound.  We  are  not 
Jack ;  and  without  pretending  to  take 
the  conceit  out  of  a  man  so  entirely, 
we  shall  be  satisfied  if  our  opponent  is 
reduced  to  talk  nonsense,  which  we 
presume  he  must  be,  in  attempting  to 
get  rid  of  the  following  answer  to  a 
popular  piece  of  logic.  One  of  the 
commonest  objections  to  the  extrava- 
gant anticipations  by  which  the  la- 
bouring poor  apply  the  proposed 
corn-law  revolution  to  their  own  be- 
nefit is  this — How  will  you,  the  la. 
bourer,  benefit  if  your  wages  conform 
to  the  alteration  in  the  price  ?  What 
is  it  to  you  that  more  bread  can  be 
obtained  for  a  penny,  if  your  pennies 
are  proportionably  fewer?  How  is 
this  objection  parried?  It  is  parried 
in  two  different  modes.  Some  say  the 
wages  will  conform  to  the  supposed 
alteration  in  wheat,  but  by  slow  de- 
grees. Some  say — No;  wages  wfll 
never  conform.  Well ;  let  them  settle 
their  own  quarrels :  we  shall  not  in- 
terfere. But  take  it  either  way.  First, 
then,  wages  never  adapt  themselves  to 
the  altered  level ;  that  means  that  the 
labourer  will  have  the  entire  benefit 
of  the  supposed  difference  in  price. 
But  what,  then,  becomes  of  the  main 
argument  on  which  the  Manchester 
men  rely  ?  For  if  the  total  difference 
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goes  to  the  workman,  it  does  not  go 
to  the  diminution  of  costs  in  manufac- 
turing goods.  By  this  supposition  the 
goods  cost  precisely  what  they  used 
to  cost:  that  is  clear;  because  the 
labourer  is  supposed  to  receive  the 
whole  difference.  A  very  happy  re- 
sult if  it  could  be  realized,  and  one 
which  we  should  rejoice  to  see ;  but 
still  it  will  do  nothing  for  the  manu« 
facturer ;  and  his  hope  is  knocked  on 
the  head.  Now,  taking  it  the  other 
way,  wages  tm// slowly  conform  to  the 
altered  rate  of  wheat.  In  that  case, 
and  supposing  all  along  (which  we 
do  not  suppose)  that  wheat  does  real- 
ly fall  permanently,  then  prosperity  to 
that  extent  will  settle  upon  the  manu- 
facturers. Profits  rise;  exportation 
is  stimulated — in  what  degree  is  a  dis- 
agreeable question — but  wages,  after 
a  rise  and  a  gradual  declension,  are 
supposed  to  settle  back  precisely  at 
their  old  point.  So  that  the  sole  final 
result  upon  this  argument  would  be—, 
to  take  something  from  the  landhold- 
er and  to  settle  it  upon  the  manufac- 
turer, a  result  which  certainly  nobody 
would  think  worth  a  decent*  looking 
button- top.  Meantime,  both  eases  are 
mere  delusions.  But  we  urge  the 
dilemma  in  order  to  show  that,  even 
upon  conceding  all  they  ask,  the  result 
is — that  blank  disappointment  awaits 
one  of  the  two  parties,  and,  in  fact, 
each  alternately.  For,  as  to  the  third 
case  Bupposable,  viz.  that  the  two 
parties  should  divide  the  fancied  dif- 
ference, that  case  leaves  so  little  to 
either,  upon  any  estimate,  that  it  is 
below  the  button-top.  Neither  party, 
you  may  swear,  will  be  content  to 
«*  make  two  bites  of  a  cherry." 

IV.  Next  comes  Ireland— of  all 
topics  the  most  permanent  for  Engw 
lish  politics,  and  the  most  exciting. 
On  this  subject  the  author  of  the  va« 
luable  pamphlet  on  *'  The  Merits  of 
the  Whigs,"  has  done  a  most  season- 
able service,  by  condensing  and  di« 
gesting  the  very  voluminous  evidence 
taken  in  1839  before  a  Committee  of 
the  Lords'  House  on  the  State  of  Ire- 
land in  relation  to  Crime.  We  shall 
endeavour  to  diffuse  the  service  a  lit- 
tle more  widely,  by  repeating  some- 
thing of  the  same  process  upon  parts 
of  this  pamphlet.  What  the  noble  au- 
thor of  that  pamphlet  announces  with 
respect  to  the  Lords*  Report,  we  an- 
nounce with  respect  to  his  own  ab« 
stract,  viz.  the  object  of  brbging  it 
u 
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«« before  general  readers  in  a  more 
eoncise  and  Ungible  form.*'  We  are 
for  from  insinuating  any  failure  in 
ihal  ai|thor*8  ezeontion  as  applied  to 
his  pardeular  oliyeiit ;  on  the  contrar  j, 
it  is  exe^ent :  we  presume  only  a  de* 
soending  soale»  applicable  to  the  pro« 
oess  of  abridgement^  nnder  which 
those  readers  may  benefit  by  our  ab« 
straot  who  happen  to  have  as  much 
less  disposable  leisure  by  comparison 
with  the  readers  of  the  pamphlet^  as 
the  readers  of  the  pamphlet  by  com- 
parison with  the  students  of  the  Report. 

The  general  object  of  the  Lords 
was-*to  estimate  the  amount  of  civil 
security  in  Irehind,  was  it  in  an  as* 
oending  er  descending  ratio  ?  And 
espeei^ly  to  make  this  estimate  in 
reference  to  the  goYernment  of  Lord 
Normanby;  thatis^  since  1835.  This 
limitation  might  seem  to  give  a  per* 
sonal  colour  to  the  inquiry ;  and  it 
was  certainly  meant  to  do  so.  But 
this  was  right  on  public  grounds. 
Lord  Normanby*s  conduct  had  been 
powerfully  obnoxious  to  question ;  and 
the  enquiry  as  to  the  individual  could 
not  be  a  searching  one  without  pro- 
bing the  merits  of  the  yery  singular 
policy  which  he  had  introduced,  to 
which  the  sun  has  Seen  nothing  similar 
or  approaching  since  the  famous,  but 
less  romantic,  afTair  of  Don  Quixote 
with  the  galley-slaves. 

To  make  this  estimate  of  Ireland 
effectual,  it  must  be  pursued  through 
certain  special  channels.  And  the 
first,  which  must  always  offer  itself  as 
to  Ireland,  respects  the  existence  of 
secret  societies.  Ribandism — Did 
that  exist,  or  did  it  not  exist  ?  was  a 
difficult  question  in  1838-9.  Lord 
Normanby  strenuously  denied  that  it 
did.  It  is  true  that  afterwards  he 
saw  cause  to  qualify  this  opinion ; 
but  for  a  long  period  he  staked  the 
credit  of  his  government  upon  tbo 
foct,  that  no  such  taint  existed  in  the 
social  condition  of  Ireland  as  secret 
confederations.  This  is  important  to 
keep  in  mind;  because  the  state  of 
Ireland  is  not  only  a  weighty  ques« 
tion  on  Its  own  separate  account  as  a 
fkct,  but,  secondly,  in  relation  to  the 
government  of  the  Whigs  as  an  effect 
flowing  from  a  certain  policy ;  and, 
thirdly,  in  relation  to  the  past  repre- 
sentations of  the  Whigs,  as  a  test  of 
the  value  belonging  to  Whig  assu- 
rances aud  to  Whig  information.  And 
let  every  stem  questioner  or  honest 
respondent  en  the  hustings  carry  with 
him  one  abiding  consideration<->that 
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this  phenomenon  Of  secret  societies, 
bound  together  by  unlawful  oaths,  for 
whatever  nominal  purposes,  consti- 
tutes a  sort  of  pulse  for  indicating  a 
morbid  condition  of  society;  deep« 
seated  derangements  in  a  dense  popu- 
lation constantly  assume  this  typei 
and  such  a  phenomenon,  if  not  in- 
stantly detected — ^if  not  chased  through 
all  its  disguises,  and  energetically 
trodden  out  by  the  executive  govern- 
ment, is  a  smouldering  fire  that  rapid- 
ly travels  into  all  comers  of  the  land, 
and  very  soon  places  the  physical 
strength  of  the  country  in  a  bellige* 
rent  attitude. 

Now,  as  to  the  proof  of  Ribandism* 
the  evidence  before  the  Lords  would 
be  of  itself  conclusive.  Colonel  Ken* 
nedy,  for  two  years  inspector- general 
of  the  police,  says—"  I  think  there 
are  secret  societies  all  over  Ireland." 
This  officer,  however,  was  very  ill 
used  by  Lord  Normanby,  and,  like  a 
man  of  sensitive  honour,  resigned ; 
iie,  therefore,  may  be  challenged  as  a 
prejudiced  witness.  But  Mijor  War- 
burton,  who  succeeded  him  in  the 
command,  gives  the  very  same  evi- 
dence, with  the  same  fearful  latitude 
of  application.  «*  This  conspiracy," 
he  says,  **  prevails  very  extensively  ;*' 
and  he  specifies  eight  counties,  besides 
the  capital,  from  which  be  had  already 
received  formal  reports  on  the.subtject; 
whilst  the  absence  of  reports  did  not 
imply  that  the  evil  existed  in  less 
strength,  but  simply  that  it  moved 
with  more  caution.  The  same  state- 
ment, but  with  the  addition  of  another 
alarming  feature,  is  made  by  Mr 
Rowan,  a  stipendiary  magistrate  for 
many  years,  and  in  many  counties: 
not  only  have  the  provincial  societies 
been  diffusing  themselves  for  some 
years,  but  he  declares  them  to  be  all 
*'  mere  affiliations,"  governed  by  a 
central  society  in  Dublin,  which  so- 
ciety as  yet  is  muffled  in  darkness : 
the  police,  with  all  their  vigilance, 
have  not  succeeded  in  penetrating  the 
mysterious  fences  v?ith  which  it  has 
surrounded  itself.  The  existence, 
however,  and  the  activRy  of  this  cen- 
tral Dublin  society,  are  placed  beyond 
.  all  doubt.  Nor  is  there  much  reason 
to  wonder  that  it  should  have  baffled 
detection  so  long ;  for  two  remarkable 
artifices  have  been  ascertained  as  to 
this  central  body — viz.  Ist,  that  it 
takesJre/i^toKf  designations,  which  natu- 
rally turn  aside  the  suspicions  of  thou- 
sands who  would  otherwise  have  been 
soon  brought  close  npon  its  traces^ 
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and  might  btve  fnrDidhed  useful  indt- 
eatioM  lo  the  poliM  ;  Mwondly,  that 
from  time  to  time  it  chcmgtt  its  destg- 
imtioa,  and  thus  soddealy  discenneets 
itselfwithaH  past  proceedings.  Were 
k  not  lor  this  last  subtle  evasion,  msxkj 
times  k  must  have  been  brought  te 
Kght  by  the  sodden  seizures  of  paf>eray 
effected  when  the  police  have  s«r« 
prised  a  rural  society  in  actoal  session  ; 
bnt  this  abrupt  change  of  name  at 
eaee  snaps  the  chain  which  would  ebe 
ineztricably  attach  the  most  bloody 
outrages  of  the  provinces  with  their 
central  fomtafn  hi  the  metropolis. 

This  snbfect  is  so  awful,  and  at  the 
same  time  lies  under  such  a  battery, 
not  merely  of  incredulity,  but  of  scorn 
pushed  to  extrenity,  that  the  reader 
must  allow  us  to  dwell  a  little — ftrst, 
on  the^ftiot*— secondly,  on  the  aBeafi> 
ing  and  perilous  tendency  of  the  fact. 
How  far  it  is  possibloi  with  a  view  to 
Irish  popularity,  for  people  in  the 
hig'hest  official  stations  to  abet  thas 
spirit  of  scepticism  and  ridicule,  applied 
to  Irish  outrage  or  systematic  conftet 
with  the  law,  may  be  seen  in  the 
instance  of  Lord  Normanby  and  of  his 
r}ght*>hand  agent,  the  late  Mr  Drum- 
mond.  As  |o  the  fonner  we  have 
already  spoken  ;  but  it  is  a  fact,  that 
jn  1B3B  both  of  these  official  gentle- 
men scouted,  nay,  seofi^d  at  the  ide^ 
of  Ribandism  or  any  other  secret  oN 
ganization  as  proTailtng  im  Ireland. 
If  by  some  local  accident  such  a  con^ 
trpiracy  were  to  be  detected,  according 
to  their  argument  it  would  justify  no 
general  inferences  as  to  the  condition 
of  the  lower  Irish  population  ;  k 
would  be  an  accident,  such  as  nrfght 
exist  in  £ngland  or  Scotland;  it 
would  be  an  insulated  phenomenon, 
cut  off  A*om  all  ramifications  or  remote 
eorrespondences.  This  was  their  lan- 
guage in  1838.  Now  mark  the  expo- 
sures, racked  and  extorted  by  the 
Lords  within  one  brief  tweWemonth, 
as  to  the  good  faith  and  sincerity  with 
which  these  scofllng,  nay,  defying 
-declarations  had  been  put  on  record ; 
for,  as  to  Lord  Normanby,  he  had 
delivered  his  statement  from  so  au- 
thentic a  station  as  hia  place  in  Par- 
liament. Yet  at  that  very  hour  no 
less  than  nine  separate  eases  of  Rib- 
andism had  been  brougbt  officially 
under  his  notice;  a  faet  which  was 
actually  made  known  to  the  Lords' 
Committee  by  Mr  Drumraond  himself, 
who  was  forced  into  adding— that 
between  the  period  of  Lord  Norman- 
<by*8  scoffing  repudiation  applied  gen- 


erally to  all  eonapirtoy,  UDder  whiNi. 
aeerer  naose,  md  the  pen6d  of  Kii 
own  examinatioBy  not  nine^  bul  forty- 
£ve  oases^  had  formally  paimd  under 
\At  review. 

Abstractittg  ^^^^b  fnmt  tUe  dectaive 
eaamisation  of  Mr  Dnwunendy  is  H 
possible  to  read  the  I0B9  ^^  ofp^lie 
officers,  the  chief  oOBalaUe,  tiie  ehief 
xximmiasieiterB  of  poliee  in  Ddblnib 
stipendiary  magistratei^  er^itn  seliefc- 
tors  upon  fbuv  of  the  Iria^  airenits^ 
erown  oooneii  asd  others,  ntany  ow- 
ing thew  appoHHoMDta  to  Lord  Nor- 
miutby,  and  aN  mnmimowly,-  witbeot 
eonoert,  sending  in  the  met  soWmw 
assuraaoea  that  a  network  of  eo»> 
spvacy  invested  tber length  and  bl^ettdth 
^f  the  hind  ;-^te8tfinony  thuannifonn 
and  thus  respectable,!  caB  any  man 
read  wtthtntt  ehargng  upon  the  late 
Whig  tteeroy  a  levity  in  what  be 
authorized,  and  an  obsdnaay  io  white 
he  disbelieved,  that  disqualified  hitt 
Jbr  the  govemarant  of  any  sooiety, 
ChoughH  were  butavittitgeor  aschoov? 
What  would  become  of  Juriea,  if  the 
idea  of  indulgence  to  the  erhninal,  as 
a  person  undeniabiy  tlirown  upon 
their  power,  and  unhappy,  weve  sof* 
fbred  generally  ta  ohwuro  the  atemelr 
duties  of  theif  offi«f<S  ?  W  hat  beoeraM 
of  equity,  of  wisdom,  nay,  riforoosly 
speaking,  of  veracity  in  »  ruler,  n, 
lh>m  a  ralmi  appetite  %Cft  popularity, 
he  applies  hiinself  lyafematieaMy  ato 
a  forensic  advocate  to  the  baeking 
and  upholding  of  one  laetion,  bloody, 
desperate,  deluded,  on  ilie  simple 
ground  that  it  was  the  mostnumeroua 
'body  in  the  nation,  and  the  »oM 
impressible  by  theatrical  acta  ?  The 
Queen's  lieutenant  should  look  to  the 
Queen  ibr  his  model  of  potfoy,  and 
to  that  sysftem  of  IndiA^renf  fhvonr 
which  has  always  formed  an  atmo- 
sphere about  the  throne.  Sttte«r  par- 
ties have  been  constitutionally  d%^ 
orhninated  in  Great  Britain,  thei% 
has  been  no  instance  where  the 
sovereign,  whatever  might  b*  hh 
private  bias,  has  openly  reoognised 
any  party  as  entitled  to  a  preference, 
or  has  fancied  a  possibility,  under  so 
solemn  an  equilibrhim  as  regulatt^ 
iheifr  peculiar  responsibUHies,  of  ev^ 
ooming  forward  in  the  public  character 
of  partisan.  Looking  at  Lord  Nor- 
manby *s  viceregal  history  under  two 
special  heads? — 1st,  H?^  way  of  dl^ 

Sensing  mercy ;  and  2d,  His  way  of 
ealingwith  the  magistracy;  Wfaieh 
surely  was  never  meant  to  be  available 
for  a  purpose  of  tntrigueioraaan  gffi 
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clal  means  of  patronage— we  do  verily 
believe  that  tbe  late  administration  of 
Ireland  stands  out  from  the  series  of 
Irish  history  as  a  chapter  of  extrava- 
gant romance.  We  cannot  imagine 
that  a  council  composed  of  good- 
natured  young  ladies  could  more  un- 
resistingly have  obeyed  the  first  blind 
impulses  of  feelings  or  a  council  of 
histrionic  actors  could  more  ostenta- 
tiously have  moved  in  the  direction 
of  theatrical  efiect>  than  this  great 
officer  of  state,  whose  functions,  as  so 
immediately  representing  the  most 
awful  functions  of  the  sovereign, 
should  have  made  him  deaf  to  impulse 
where  only  conscience  can  be  lawfully 
heardy  and  blind  to  all  instant  efiect 
where  eternal  principles'give  the  rule* 
Meantime,  Lord  Normanby  is  no 
otherwise  important  at  present  than 
as  the  Whig  policy  is  illustrated  in 
his  person^  and  as  Ireland  happens 
to  have  reached  her  present  condition 
of  peril  chieflv  through  his  neglect. 
But,  as  regards  the  scepticism  which 
is  often  applied  to  that  peril,  it  must 
strike  every  man  who  looks  about 
him,  and  who  remembers  what  he 
sees,  that  this  habit  of  feeling  neither 
began  with  Lord  Normanby*  nor  was 
at  any  time  confined  to  him.  The 
literature  of  the  country  through  the 
last  twenty  years*  and  especially  the 
novels  and  sketches  of  local  manners* 
to  which  so  much  public  encourage- 
ment, and  therefore  so  much  private 
talent  is  applied,  must  recall  to  the 
remembrance  of  our  readers  how 
popular  a  field  of  ridicule  has  been 
found  in  pictures  of  Englishmen, 
from  the  half«educated  and  most 
bigoted  classes*  supposed  to  be  mak« 
ing  their  way  through  Ireland*  either 
in  the  character  of  colonists  or  com- 
mercial travellers  ;  no  tale  of  Irish 
atrocities  too  bloody  for  their  credu- 
lity ;  no  statement  of  priestly  influence 
too^  highly  coloured  to  fall  in  with 
their  prejudices :  and  the  very  prin- 
ciple of  the  jest  on  which  the  tale 
revolves*^  the  very  nerve  of  its  vis 
comica,  lies  in  the  steady  moral  dif- 
fused through  the  whole  incidents* 
that  whilst  we  English  are  peopling 
Ireland  with  visionary  terrors*  in 
yery  fact  and  truth  Ireland  is  just 
such  another  quiet  region  as  England 
or  Scotland— a  land  where  law  is  reve- 
renced—where no  man  incurs  odium 
on  account  of  his  religion— where  ^e 
may  sleep  in  security  who  should 
have  taken  land  from  which  a  previous 
tenant  had  been  ejected  for  obstinate 
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refusal  of  rent— where  that  man  may 
ride  home  without  anxiety  from  the 
assizes  who  has  attended  as  a  witness 
against  a  criminal;  and*  in  short* 
where  all  men  may  follow  out  their 
duties  to  the  last  extremity  of  what 
is  laid  down  for  them  in  the  laws  of 
God  or  man  ;  and  all  men  follow  out 
their  rights  in  dealing  with  their  own 
property  to  the  last  extremity  of  their 
choice  or  their  caprice.  If  we  talk 
of  bloodshed*  we  are  referred  to  our 
own  bland  as  furmshing  a  ranker 
crop  of  crime.  If  we  talk  of  civil 
rights  as  not  exercised  in  freedom* 
we  are  ridiculed  as  the  dupes  of  our 
own  mendacious  legends. 

Now*  as  it  would  not  have  been 
necessary,  except  for  a  political  pur- 
pose* to  cite  the  Lords*  Report  in 
proof  of  this  systematic  incredulity* 
applied  by  interested  parties  to  the 
real  condition  of  peril  in  Ireland,  so  it 
would  not  have  been  necessary  (apart 
from  the  same  political  purpose)  to 
have  cited  that  report  in  proof  of  the 
periL  We  have  stronger  and  more 
recent  proof.  All  that  was  suggested, 
as  in  posse  and  in  preparation*  by  the 
witnesses  before  the  committee  of 
1839,  has  come  forward  tit  eue,  and 
in  matured  proportions  at  the  Cavan 
assizes.  On  Monday  the  13th  of  July, 
James  Brady  was  separately  tried  and 
found  guilty  on  the  charge  of  Riband- 
ism.  Four  others  were  convicted  of  the 
same  ofience  on  the  same  day  at  the  same 
assizes.  Two  days  later  other  pri- 
soners* and  since  then  at  other  assizes 
so  many  more*  that  we  have  lost  all 
account  of  their  number,  were  tried 
and  found  guilty  on  the  same  indict- 
ment; that  is,  for  taking  unlawful 
oaths  generally  to  aid  and  abet  a 
secret  conspiracy  in  prosecution  of 
purposes  without  limitation — this  in 
the  first  place,  and  specially  in  pro- 
secution of  certain  purposes  that  were 
but  too  clearly  defined. 

Next*  the  natural  question — ^what 
are  these  purposes  ? 

These  are  still  somewhat  mysteri- 
ous ;  but  the  reason  for  that  is*  not 
because  they  are  doubtful  to  the 
leaders*  but  because  they  are  too 
notorious.  When  all  are  aware  by 
private  instruction  of  the  true  objects* 
there  is  no  need  to  put  them  into 
print.  The  detuls  might  be  for- 
gotten;  and  these  are,  therefore* 
written  down.  The  purpose  never 
can  be  forgotten*  and  that  is  left  to 
every  man*s  secret  knowledge.  Rib- 
andism,  however^    on    the   whole, 
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moaoB  a  movable  force,  confederated 
for  all  purposes  exclosivelj  Irbh 
and  Popish.  It  composes  a  central 
colomn  of  fighting  men,  disposable 
in  every  direction,  and  applicable  to 
every  use  pointed  out  by  its  leaders. 
Its  obedience  is  unconditional,  audita 
application  unlimited.  Murder  at  a 
moment*s  warning  is  imderstood  to 
be  an  ordinary  duty  of  the  men» 
They  are  not  to  inquire  what  the 
oQender  has  done,  but  simply  to  expect 
a  sufficient  description  of  his  person. 
In  reality,  it  is  clear  that  Ribandism 
is  even  more  dangerous  than  appears 
on  the  face  of  the  many  triab  which 
have  recently  exposed  its  nature. 
Its  present  application  is  but  provi- 
sional. It  is  waiting  for  political 
agitation  to  throw  up  some  form  of 
open  insurrection,  when  it  will  in- 
stantly mix  with  that  interest,  and  guide 
it  to  its  own  ends.  It  b  the  frame- 
work of  a  permanent  organization, 
like  the  staff  of  an  army — a  central 
nucleus  for  combining  it  with  the  total 
Popery,  wickedness,  and  disafi^ection 
of  the'  land.  And  it  has  been  decla- 
red by  a  qualified  witness^-that  Rib- 
andism numbers  already  a  million  of 
supporters.  It  is  strange  to  add 
that  it  has  even  extended  itself  to  the 
Irish  in  £ngland. 


Here  let  us  take  leave  of  Ireland. 
Let  Ireland,  considered  as  a  weight 
upon  our  energies,  as  a  drawback,  as 
a  peril,  for  ever  occupy  the  penulti- 
mate place  in  our  anxieties,  but  not 
the  idtimate.  It  is  not  safe  to  take 
our  eye  off  Ireland,  as  all  but  the 
climax  in  our  scale  of  terrors  to  be 
fathomed,  of  dangers  to  be  watched, 
yet  still  as  not  that  climax.  A  vessel 
moored  alongside  our  own,  with  com- 
bustibles in  her  hold,  and  a  crew  des- 
perately reckless,  cannot  be  dismissed 
from  our  anxieties^that  is  a  fearful 
case ;  but  there  Is  another  more  fear- 
ful even  than  that--the  case  of  our 
own  crew,  fierce,  excited  by  incen- 
diaries, inebriated  with  delusions,  and 
tossing  about  firebrands  at  the  very 
entrance  of  our  own  magazine.  That 
is  the  prerogative  daneer  (to  speak 
more  Romano)  for  England,  namely, 
the  fierce  Jacobinbm  which  growls 
for  ever  in  the  lower  strata  of  our 
own  domestic  population;  a  danger 
which  is  instant,  which  is  close  at 
hand,  which  can  be  heard  for  ever 
mining  underground  below  our  al- 
tars and  our  hearths ;  a  danger  which 
Intermits;  a  danger  which  may  be 
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palliated,  but  which  cannot  be  extin* 
guished,  which  never  will  be  healed. 

Upon  this  subject  there  are  pro- 
found delusions  current,  and  these 
delusions  not  at  all  confined  to  those 
who  have  an  interest  in  maintaining 
them.  Those  even*  who  belong  to 
the  class  most  injured  by  such  delu- 
sions, not  unfrequently  adopt  and 
cherish  them  in  blind  honesty  of  heart. 
Let  us  have  liberty  to  speak  pointedly 
upon  a  case  where  every  man,  highest 
or  lowest,  ought  to  know  thetruth ;  and 
yet  where  men  of  high  talent  amongst 
us  so  little  do  know  it,  that  thej 
are  actively  employed  in  circulate 
ing  the  counteracting  errors.  It  is  a 
fact,  that  the  one  phenomenon  in  the 
constitution  of  society  which  remains 
behind  after  the  labours  of  senates^ 
and  the  philanthropy  of  generations, 
as  a  silent  opprobrium  to  human  wis* 
dom,  as  an  ugly  memento  of  evil 
principles  paramount  to  human  con- 
trol—this one  memorable  fact  of 
social  philosophy—viz.  the  obstinate 
necessity  of  pauperism,  after  man  has 
done  his  best  to  extinguish  It,  is  not 
more  strenuously  denied  by  the  per- 
fect ignorance  of  our  mendicants  tnan 
it  is  by  the  false  wisdom  of  our  specu- 
lators. The  two  extremes  meet :  tho 
least  intellectual,  and  some  of  the 
most  intellectual  men  amongst  us, 
agree  in  treating  as  an  evil  of  man*s 
creation  what  we — what  the  practical 
records  of  modem  history — insist  upon 
as  an  appointment  of  Providence. 

Here  stands  the  case.  Every  man 
bends  submissively  to  what  he  views 
as  inevitable.  The  most  queruloua 
man  does  not  murmur  at  the  cholera. 
If,  therefore,  our  paupers  could  view 
pauperism  as  an  irremediable  infliction 
of  Heaven,  jpaupeibm  would  not  so 
uniformly  offer  a  ground  upon  which 
jacobinbm  is  invit^  to  plant  its  levers* 
But  our  paupers  do  not  view  pauper- 
bm  in  that  light ;  and,  unless  a  most 
unwelcome  knowledge  b  forced  upon 
them,  never  will.  They  are  univer- 
sally of  opinion,  that  every  thing  which 
defeats  what  they  conceive  to  have 
been  the  intentions  of  Providence^ 
must  have  its  origin  with  man :  some- 
times with  the  erring  will  of  man, 
sometimes  with  hb  limited  intellect. 
From  utter  ignorance  they  take  it  for 
a  thing  granted,  that  no  increments  or 
decrements  of  population  can  go  on^ 
except  by  the  command  and  intention 
of  him.  That  false  notion  once  pos- 
tulated, they  argue  rightly  that  Provl- 
deuce  could  no|.^h|i^T^e  ^g^ed  thofle. 
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or  Mjr  oi  tliote»  to  WMtohedoaM  wbo 
haro  b«en  oalied  into  existence  by  iu 
ova  nundate.  Grant  that  mandate^ 
vkick  they  14Jy  euppose  implied  in  the 
YfUTf  fact  of  a  man's  eaistence^  their  in-i 
^wretioe  it  inevitablo— that  any  thing 
lA  apoietf  as  bot  constituted,  which 
m^Los  it  impossible  for  any  man  to 
obtain  f  oomforiable  li? eiihood^  must 
be  ohargeaUo  upon  hmsaa  errors^ 
either  in  the  shape  of  vitious  legisla* 
tloa,  or  of  institutions  not  soond*  or  of 
usages  nnfittsd  to  the  age. 

Many  raaderswili  think  that  wretch* 
«ji  meadicants  must  sorely  have 
Uttie  disposition  to  turn  their  re* 
mroaehes  upon  objeots  so  elevated  as 
ttgislatiOB  and  governments.  But 
vsoent  inquiries  have  shown  that  this 
if  an  enror.  Very  lately,  a  Parliament* 
try  inqidstlion  was  made  ioto  the 
quaHty  of  those  districts  in  London 
which  are  occupied  by  the  very  lowest 
order  of  our  population — an  order 
much  below  even  the  lowest  of  the 
labouring  olass-^be  very  outcasts  and 
Pariahs  of  British  life.  The  irnme* 
diate  purpose  of  the  measure  was,  to 
ascertain  some  practical  means  for 
applymg  a  general  system  of  drainage 
to  such  districts.  But  the  veins  of 
human  interest  which  traversed  and 
intersected  the  subject  in  every  diree* 
tion,  drew  off  the  attention  of  the  en* 
quirers  to  higher  topics.  Senators  and 
witnesses  atiiLe  paused  from  their 
rosearehes  into  sewers  and  drains,  in 
order  to  gaze  at  the  appalling  specta- 
des  of  hopeless  degradation  which 
connected  themselves  with  the  neigh* 
bourhoods  under  discussion;  regions 
where,  in  a  moral  sense,  "  all  lifo 
dies:"  where  shame  is  abolished, 
women  by  dozens  daneing  naked  at 
noonday  in  the  open  air ;  whero  na* 
tural  piety  perishes ;  hope  is  an  un* 
known  impulse  |  and  the  darkness  of 
an  eariy  grave  settles  upon  all  alike. 
Here  live  the  beings  whose  means  of 
livelihood  are  declared  befbre  senates 
to  be  a  mystery,  and  who  die  like  rats 
in  holes^  never  illumined  by  Christian 
troth  or  Christian  charity.  Yet  even 
these  wreaks  of  humanity,  when  they 
eooie  abroad  into  pubHc  haunU  for  the 
purpose  of  buying  gin,  do  not  (as 
vigbt  be  expected)  fksten  their  im. 
^reoationa  on  those  who  stand  nearest 
to  themarivet  in  tbo  social  machinery ; 
it  is  not  landlords,  it  is  not  parish. 
oOcers,  It  is  not  tbo  police,  whom  they 
denonnoe.  No  s  it  is  the  Government, 
the  administrators  of  the  national 
••d  the  firj^mers  of  the  national 


laws,  whom  they  hold  responsible  for 
their  own  misery.  The  constant  de- 
lusion, by  which  they  abuse  their 
minds  is — that  the  vast  machinery  of 
social  life,  though  easily  deranged, 
though  perhaps  difficult  to  guide, 
might  be  so  worked  as  to  distribute 
plenty  and  comfort  amongst  all.  And 
in  this  dclusioD  they  are  confirmed  by 
many  of  their  betters  :  especially  by 
some  who  have  recently  written  upon 
Chartism. 

We  call  it  a  '*  Delusion :"  and,  as 
the  subject  is  unspeakably  import- 
ant, let  us  go  on  and  specify  the  form 
which  this  delusion  wears.  The  very 
binge  on  which  all  turas  as  between 
our  view  and  theirs,  is  this :  the  poor 
universally  believe  that  charity,  public 
or  private,  operates  on  a  fixed  quanti- 
ty--on  a  given  stationary  mass  of 
misery ;  they  believe,  for  instance,  that 
if  100  paupers  were  ral^d  to  comfort, 
the  amount  of  pauperism  would  beper- 
manenily  reduced  to  that  extent.  And 
this  belief  they  do  not  hold  as  a  pole- 
mic belief;  that  is  to  sav,  as  opposed  to 
s  ome  contradictory  belief :  not  at  all  t 
they  have  no  conception  that  it  ever 
wai  opposed,  or  could  be  opposed. 
They  take  for  granted  that  ail  who 
doubt  or  deny  the  wisdom  of  eleemo- 
synary aid,  do  so  on  the  principle  that 
it  is  no  duty  ofoBoelasato  take  charge 
of  another ;  on  the  principle  that  all 
classes  are  thrown  upon  their  own 
exertions ;  and  that  national  assist- 
ance is  denied  to  them — not  because 
it  would  be  Ineffectual,  (such  a  notion 
is  inconceivable  to  them,)  but  because 
it  would  unfairly  tax  the  other  classes 
of  society. 

Now,  then,  that  justice  may  be  done 
to  all  parties,  let  us  hear  what  is  said 
in  answer  to  this ;  let  us  call  for  the 
antagonist  creed.  Take  a  case  which 
you  may  see  every  day  of  your  life  in 
Edinburgh,  London,  Paris,  —  and 
which,  to  a  mere  visionary  hermit  or 
theoritt  from  the  woods,  might  seem 
absolutely  incomprehensible.  You 
see  an  elegant  young  woman,  recently 
married  suppose,  seated  in  her  carriage 
at  the  door  of  some  splendid  shop.  It 
is  daylight,  and  therefore  she  is] 
dressed  with  simplicity.  But,  though 
her  dress  may  not  be  very  costly,  her 
carriage  ana  its  appointments  would 
easily  support  one  poor  family  for  ten 
years  in  comfort.  You  perceive  ad- 
vancing to  the  carriage-door  a  woman 
care-worn,  hanger' bitten,  and  by  her 
air  of  desolation  almost  careless  of  life 
—were  it  j^  for  th^.^g^^r^fi^ptf^^^ 
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funt  whom  she  carries  in  her  arms. 
What  are  the  relations  between  the 
two  parties  ?  Vast  is  the  gulf  which 
dfrides  them;  and  yet  the  featares 
of  agreement  which  connect  them  in 
situation,  are  amongst  the  most  inter- 
esting in  human  life.  It  is  a  woman 
who  supplicates  relief  from  a  woman, 
a  young  woman  from  a  young  woman^ 
a  wife  from  a  wife,  a  mother  from  one 
who  will  soon  be  a  mother  herself. 
Fire  shillings  would  call  back  a  gleam 
of  Tanished  happiness  to  the  poor  sup- 
pliant's face.  Vet  you  are  distressed 
and  confounded  to  observe  that  the 
young  daughter  of  prosperity  does  not 
so  much  as  look  at  her.  How  is  this  ? 
Does  she  know  some  ill  of  the  unhap- 
py mendicant?  No:  she  never  saw 
her  before.  And  she  is  quite  aware 
that  what  would  be  unfelt  by  herself 
as  a  sacrifice — to  the  earnest  petitioner 
would  be  like  light  from  heaven. 
Why,  then,  in  spite  of  her  gentle  looks, 
she  must  bo  a  fiend  ?  Not  at  all :  she 
is  a  most  amiable  and  generous  crea- 
ture :  without  knowing  the  whole  ex* 
tent  of  the  poor  woman's  mbery,  she 
heartily  believes  her  to  be  most  un- 
happy. She  is  sensible  of  the  pro- 
found thankfulness  which  she  owes  to 
Heaven  for  her  own  happier  lot ;  and 
she  knows  that  thankfulness  is  mere 
hypocrisy  if  it  do  not  express  itself  in 
acts.  To  subscribe,  therefore,  and 
Inost  largely,  towards  well-regulated 
institutions,  where  any  such  can  be 
found  that  are  also  unobjectionable 
in  principle,  that  she  has  been  taught 
to  think  a  solemn  duty.  But  for 
charity  directly  applied  to  the  support 
and  encouragement  of  pauperim,  still 
more  of  mendicant  pauperism,  that 
she  has  been  instructed  to  view  as  the 
silliest — nay,  what  is  worse  than  sil- 
liest— as  the  most  self-defeatinff  of  all 
beneficence.   At  this  moment  she  sees 

the  eye  of  Dr settled  upon  her 

flrom  a  neighbouring  newsroom.  The 
doctor  is  an  oracle  '.with  her  pa- 
rents: and  but  last  week  she  heard 
Mm  state  the  philosophy  of  the  case 
in  the  following  little  incident— no 
matter  whether  true  or  fabulous  :«i 
**  The  Emperor  of  China,  Kien  Long, 
by  a  rare  accident  for  that  country, 
was  a  benevolent  prince.  Sailing  one 
day  on  one  of  his  vast  native  rivers, 
he  was  shocked  at  the  spectacle  of  ab- 
ject poverty  which  the  waters  of  that 
country  every  where  exhibit :  man's 
lifb  seemed  cheaper  than  that  of 
brutes :  and  a  train  of  boats  followed 
in  the  imperial  wM^e  for  the  Bdike  of 
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garbage,  which  dogs  would  not  have 
felt  to  be  worthy  of  the  chase.  Stnug 
into  activity  by  so  afflicting  a  speotacle^ 
he  gave  orders  on  the  spot  that  every 
pauper  on  this  one  river  at  least  should 
be  planted  in  a  comfortable  farm  or 
shop.  Thus  far  he  would  indulge  h\$ 
feelings,  for  thus  far  it  was  certain 
that  the  Imperial  treasury  could  not 
be  seriously  affected  by  the  cost.  Tea 
rears  later  the  Emperor  again  found 
himself  upon  the  same  river.  And 
again  he  was  pursued  by  a  similar 
class  of  degraded  paupers.  « How  I' 
said  he,  *  did  I  not  order  that  these 
poor  people  should  be  raised  to  com* 
fort?^  'Sir,'  it  was  replied,  *that 
order  was  executed  to  the  letter :  but 
this  is  a  secondary  class  who  have 
grown  up  In  the  vacancy  left  by  the 
former.'  These  also  were  transmuted 
into  prosperous  citizens :  but  in  a  very 
few  years  a  tertiary  class  of  paupers 
had  supervened.  And  at  last  the  Em- 
peror, without  exactly  comprehending 
the  reason  of  such  a  law*  saw  as  a  mat^ 
ter  of  fact  that  some  secret  law  of 
nature  was  at  work,  which,  in  the 
particular  condition  of  Chinese  socie- 
ty, would  obstinately  renew  a  class  of 
hopeless  paupeics,  though  the  indivi' 
duals  of  that  class  should  be  removed 
by  an  experiment-^ three  thousand 
times  repeated.  The  individuals  were 
liable  to  change :  but  the  species  was 
immortal.*' 

This,  in  fact,  is  the  great  |>ermanent 
cancer  that  is  always  eatmg  away 
some  corner  in  the  fair  face  of  society : 
this  is  the  worm  that  gnaws  for  ever 
at  the  root  of  our  social  forest,  and 
iviil  gnaw  for  ever  and  ever.  It  is  vain 
to  think  of  any  absolute  remedy  for  a 
curse  radicated  in  the  nature  of  man 
Neither  hollow  tricks  nor  sound  philo- 
sophy, neither  crooked  cunning,  nor 
the  simpftcities  of  wisdom,  ever  can 
overtake  this  eVil.  It  is  the  darksha- 
dow  of  human  life,  i(rhich  even  an  in. 
fknt  soon  understands  that  it  is  labour 
lost  to  think  of  catching  by  runninjg 
after  it,  either  slowly  or  rapidly.  Sa 
long  as  man  b  man,  tnough  you  should 
regenerate  the  lowest  class  of  paupers 
a  thousand  times  over,  you  do  but 
apply  a  more  certain  and  a  more  rapid 
stimulus  to  the  evoking  of  fresh  and 
supplementary  pauperism.  Man  being 
ivhat  he  is,  always  there  Will  be  a  gra- 
duation of  paupers  descending  through 
every  note  in  the  scale— .until  ybu 
reach  a  class  clinging  iitid  violeotly 
holding  on  to  life  upon  the  very  ^iiijw- 
mum  of  what  will  fi^staln  animal  ^" 
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btence :  n&y>  though  it  seems  a  bull 
to  say  8O9  upon  less  even  than  that 
minimum :  for  it  is  certain  that  multi- 
tudes^  from  the  mere  tenacity  of  life 
in  youthy  and  under  particular  bodily 
conformations,  are  in  fact  slowly  dying 
throujgh  a  series  of  years — are  not 
there&re  in  a  proper  sense  livings 
though  they  are  breathing.  The  mer- 
ciful and  the  thoughtful  shudder  at 
such  reports:  they  are  roused  into 
fresh  efforts  of  charity :  and  their 
hearts  die  within  them  at  finding,  (as 
finely  they  do  find,)  that  every  step 
they  have  taken  has  operated  onl^  to 
stimulate  and  to  propagate  the  evil. 

Now,  then,  we  arrive  at  that  point 
which  enables  us  to  place  the  separate 
creeds  of  the  poor  and  the  rich  in  di- 
rect collision.  The  poor  man,  we 
have  said,  universally  believes,  and 
(which  is  worse  for  the  credit  of  the 
rich)  presumes  all  others  to  believe,  that 
money  given  in  relief  operates  upon 
a  finite  quantity  of  distress ;  so  much 
as  it  relieves,  so  much  it  abolishes. 
The  rich  man  knows  by  sad  experi- 
ence that  it  operates  upon  an  unli- 
mited quantity— upon  a  growing 
quantity — which  is  generated  and  ex- 
tended by  the  very  act  of  relieving. 
The  pauper  believes  as  steadfastly  as 
he  believes  in  Heaven,  that  all  the 
pauperism  in  England  is  a  cistern, 
which,  being  once  cleansed  out,  all 
would  be  well  for  ever.  The  thought- 
ful man  unhappily  knows  that  it  is  a 
fountain ;  the  waters  of  this  fountain 
are  poisoned  for  use ;  they  are  brack- 
ish; with  much  trouble  you  purify 
the  water  which  now  occupies  the 
basin ;  the  water  is  removed,  and  is 
found  as  good  as  any  other  water. 
But  mean  time  the  basin  is  agun  fill- 
ing from  the  fountain ;  the  waters  are 
again  brackish  as  before ;  and  the 
same  evil  reproducing  itself  eternally, 
will  call  etemaUy  for  the  same  inter- 
minable purification. 

Now,  Tory  Candidate  on  the  hus- 
tings, allow  us  to  remind  you,  that  in 
this  fixed  plague-spot  of  society,  for 
which  man  is  not  accountable,  because 
it  is  neither  of  his  creation  nor  liable 
to  his  healing,  Chartum  has  found  all 
its  incendiary  matter.  Chartism  is 
neither  more  nor  less  than  Jacobin- 
ism ;  and  Jacobinism  b  as  old  as  po- 
verty. Ever  since  there  was  somethmg 
to  be  coveted,  there  has  been  some- 
body to  covet.  Lusting  after  other 
men*8  property — ^that  is  the  indefea** 
sible  form  of  Jacobinbm.  As  to  the 
modem   accompaniments,   hatred  of 


rank  and  dignitiesy  those  have  some« 
times  been  suppressed  (as  in  ancient 
Rome)  by  local  superstitions.  The 
inherent  princjple  of  Jacobinism  was 
often  brooding  in  Rome.  Often  there 
would  have  been  a  scramble  for  pro« 
perty,  had  the  paupers  been  able  to 
feel  their  way  into  any  combination 
amongst  themselves ;  but  the  Jacob- 
ins of  Rome  would  not  have  made 
war  upon  dignities,  because  they  had 
awful  and  gloomy  feelings  of  religi- 
ous sanctity  connected  with  the  des- 
tinies and  the  state  functions  of  Rome. 
With  this  difference.  Chartism  is  no- 
thing more  than  ancient  Jacobin- 
ism— old  as  wealth  to  be  envied,  and 
pauperism  to  envy  it.  And  so  tho- 
roughly is  it  the  same  malignant 
principle,  that  the  common  phrase  of 
an  old  friend  with  a  new  face  is  hardly 
applicable  to  the  case ;  the  features 
are  so  familiar,  that  wo  cannot  fiat- 
ter  it  with  having  even  improved  its 
hateful  face.  Rather  it  should  be 
called  an  old  superannuated  enemy 
with  a  new  name.  It  is  the  old  jug- 
gling fiend,  the  old  scourge  of  nations, 
sporting  a  swindler's  alias. 

Now,  with  respect  to  this  new  epi- 
phany of  an  ancient  delusion,  this 
latest  avatar  of  the  anti-social  princi- 
ple, you.  Conservative  Candidate,  have 
a  duty  to  perform  on  the  hustings. 
And  think  us  not  presumptuous,  if 
(knowing  the  hurry  of  an  electioneer- 
ing contest)  we  take  upon  us  to  ar- 
range a  few  notes  for  the  assistance 
of  your  memory.  You  owe  a  service 
to  the  countiT  when  so  public  an  open- 
ing is  made  for  circulating  important 
truths.  Yet  how  can  you  be  attend- 
ing to  abstract  truths,  when  the  agita- 
tion from  party  and  personal  interests 
occupies  both  yourself  and  your 
friends  ?  Think  of  us  therefore — not 
as  a  presumptuous  monitor  setting  up 
for  a  wiser  person  than  yourself,  but 
as  a  brotherly  friend  sharing  in  your 
labours,  and  assuming  that  part  for 
which,  in  the  hurry  of  a  conflict,  you 
can  least  find  yourself  at  leisure.  Here 
follow  four  separate  truths  of  some 
magnitude,  which  it  may  be  well,  as 
occasion  offers,  to  keep  before  an  au- 
dience. 

1 .  In  Chartism  there  are  two  funda- 
mental lies  ;  a  lie  of  simulation  and  a 
lie  of  dissimulation.  The  dissimulation 
consists  in  suppressing  the  real  object, 
as  if  it  were  something  more  than  Ja- 
cobinism, as  if  it  were  something  else 
than  a  scramble  %fz^»t9F55ti5>,^g'h§ 
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simulation  eoDsists  in  putting  forward 
as  the  ostensible  object  some  evils  of 
society*  which,  upon  examination,  turn 
out  to  be  inflictions  of  Providence. 
The  apologists  for  Chartism,  though* 
we  can  readily  belieTe,  not  sharing  in 
their  final  purposes,  certainly  share 
iu  their  delusions.  Mr  Carlyle*  for 
instance,  a  man  of  genius,  writes  to 
Ibe  following  effect: — He  hides  the 
dissimulation  ;  and,  if  he  sees  it,  ma- 
nifestly thinks  it  ashade  of  eyil  amongst 
mnch  that  is  good*  But  as  to  the 
other  falsehood,  the  positive  Simula* 
tion,  he  offers  himself  to  us  as  its  dupe. 
His  whole  argument  turns  upon  this 
doctrine — that  although  the  Chartists 
may  be  heated  and  carried  into  intem- 
perate language,  (which  is  not  won- 
derful, as  oppression  makes  even  wise 
men  mad,)  yet  that,  after  all,  there  is 
too  much  truth  in  their  allegations. 
What  allegations  ?  Why,  when  you 
look  into  their  writings,  you  find  no 
one  thing  denounced  as  an  evil  but 
such  as  have  always  adhered  to  so< 
ciety  under  every  form.  The  Chart- 
ists are  illiterate  men ;  and  in  them 
it  is  excusable  to  fancy  romantic 
states  of  human  happiness  not  counte- 
nanced by  history.  But  how  is  Mr 
Carlyle  excusable?  Even  his  friends 
have  remarked  publicly  that  he  is  more 
powerful  in  denouncing  grievances 
than  in  explaining  the  possibility  of 
relief.  Why  is  that  ?  It  is  because  he 
seeks  his  evils  where  they  will  be 
found  to  the  end  of  the  world — in  the 
necessities  of  man's  nature.  But  to 
assign  the  relief  would  be  impossible, 
until  you  can  change  that  nature. 
Read  Mr  Carlyle's  work  with  thb 
key,  all  becomes  plain.  In  every  page 
he  persuades  himself  that  poverty, 
want  of  work,  hunger  and  cold,  grow 
out  of  English  laws  and  the  frame- 
work of  English  society.  There  is 
absolutely  not  one  grievance  which  he 
suggests  as  justifying  the  Chartbts, 
but  such  as  is  essentud  to  man,  and 
will  for  ever  laugh  at  human  efforts 
wholly  to  redress  it.  He  confounds 
obstinately  what  is  human  with  what 
is  British. 

Now  the  way  to  deal  with  Chartism 
when  thus  defended  is---to  insist  upon 
a  specific  case  of  evil  that  can  be 
shown  to  arise  out  of  our  vicious  laws 
or  vicious  customs.  Suffer  not  the 
apologist  to  ramble  about  in  vague 
generalities.  Dolus  latet  in  universal^ 
ibut.  Nail  him  to  the  point.  Evil  is 
not  the  thing  to  be  proved;  who 
doubts  that?  It  is  evil  that  grows  out 
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of  some  Britbh  institutien ;  evil  that 
would  cease  upon  the  extinction  of 
that  institution.  Mr  Carlyle*s  work 
proceeds  on  the  assumntion  that  such 
evil  does  exist ;  nay,  tnat  it  exists  in 
vast  masses  that  spread  vapour  and 
gloom  over  the  whole  face  of  society. 
Well ;  in  that  case  it  must  be  easy  to 
assign  it.  Let  him  no  longer  assume 
any  thing,  but  lay  his  finger  on  that  par- 
ticular evil ;  let  him  touch  it,  that  we 
may  all  see  it ;  let  him  spell  the  name, 
that  we  may  all  hear  it ;  an  evil  which 
would  be  cleared  away,  like  an  Ameri- 
can forest,  if  the  axe  were  laid  to  it  in 
good  faith  by  a  spirit  of  reasonable 
reform.  We  are  all  ready  to  hear 
him  if  he  has  any  thing  of  that  sort 
to  sa^.  We  shall  not  stone  him  (stones 
are  for  Corn-Law  orators)  if  he  should 
even  connect  his  revelaUon  with  some- 
thing disagreeable  to  ourselves.  ^  Only 
let  him  descend  from  his  region  of 
clouds  to  this  little  earth,  and  particu- 
larly (if  he  would  be  so  good)  to  this 
little  England. 

Be  assured,  reader,  that  no  Chart* 
ist,  or  apologist  of  Chartists,  can  live 
for  ten  minutes  under  the  hail-storm 
of  exposure  which  awaits  him  if  he  is 
forced  to  be  circumstantial.  Men  suf* 
fer  themselves  to  be  drawn  aside  into 
general  discussions  upon  the  intricate 
questions  of  social  philosophy ;  and, 
as  there  is  no  end  to  those,' the  Chart- 
ist may  always  go  off  on  equal  terms. 
But  take  the  mode  we  advise — nail 
him  to  a  single  case,  followed  out  from 
beginning  to  end— and  Chartists,  whe- 
ther demagogues  or  literary  specula- 
tors, are  extingubhed.  They  dieif 
forced  to  be  circumstantial. 

2.  Is  there  then  absolutely  no  re- 
dress for  the  pauperism  with  which  we 
groan  ?  May  it  not  be  found  in  emi<* 
gration  ? — Never  encourage  that  delu- 
sion ;  this  is  but  another  form  of  Kien 
Long*s  error.  It  is  a  relief  which 
stimulates  the  evil  far  faster  than  it 
abates  it.  Exactly  those  parts  of  the 
Scottish  Highlands  which  have  most 
benefited  by  emigration,  are  the' most 
overwhelmed  with  a  superabundant 
pauper  population.  Einigration  b 
good  on  other  groimds,  but  never  as  a 
relief  to  redundancy  of  people.  That 
may  be  laid  down  as  a  truth  set  at  rest 
by  the  experience  of  .the  last  fifty 
years.  And  even  if  it  were  not,  this 
argument  arises  often  against  it,  which 
has  already  told  powerfully  even  in 
the  American  United  States.  A  gold 
mine  b  worth  noJJ||gg^vt^^i?^he 
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woriLed  if  it  eotts  oae  hundred  ounces 
of  tho  mttsl  to  produce  ninety.  A 
pauper^  even  if  his  romoval  wotdd  not 
stimukite  the  production  of  another 
pauper,  cannot  be  profitably  carried 
abroad^  if  it  should  happen  that  the 
total  cost  of  hb  transfer  and  his  set« 
tlement  will  cost  more  than,  if  sunk  as 
an  annuity,  would  support  him  at 
home.  Given  the  increasing  diflScul- 
ties  of  settling  a  man  with  no  agricul- 
tural habits  at  vast  distances  from 
England,  even  this  will  often  make 
emigration  a  useless  resource.  But 
the  main  argument^that  it  stimulates 
the  growth  of  what  it  removes— will 
apply  for  ever. 

S.  Is  diere  then  an  v  hope  in  a  wise 
Poor-Law  ?  Certainly,  and  in  no- 
thing else.  The  great  truth  on 
which  the  good  and  wise  Dr  AH. 
son  builds,  has  been  rising  above 
the  horizon  for  the  last  thirty  ^ears ; 
viz.  thjit  a  poor-law  of  any  kmd^a 
legal  relief  for  panperiftm<— is  the  ono 
sole  public  measure  having  any  ten- 
dency to  control  the  descent  of  that 
evil.  So  far  from  encouraging  thought- 
less marriages,  the  collective  ezpe 
rienoe  of  Europe  now  shows  that  uni- 
formly in  lands  like  Ireland,  with  no 
poor-law,  such  marriages  are  multi- 
plied to  excess,  and  human  life  do* 
graded  to  a  level  with  brutal.  Only 
by  putting  a  value  upon  life,  by  rais- 
ing man  in  his  own  eyes,  are  his  ha- 
bits made  more  intellectual,  and  the 
propagation  of  pauperism  Is  arrested. 
This  axiom,  in  defiance  of  the  enor- 
mous blunders  circulated  by  Malthus, 
is  now  making  its  way,  not  slowly, 
amongst  all  who  feel  an  interest  in 
tile  question. 

This  subject,  however,  of  poor-laws 
demands  a  searching  inquiry.  Truth 
is  now  beginning  to  force  its  way. 
People  profess  in  this  age  beyond  all 
former  ages,  and  in  this  country  to  an 
excess  which  really  injures  the  pro- 
gress of  knowledge,  that  they  guide 
^eraselves  by  the  lights  of  experience. 
Well,  then,  here  they  have  experience 
in  overflowing  measure.  The  policy 
of  Europe,  as  respects  the  managCii 
ment  of  their  poor,  has  been  reviewed 
and  probed  in  every  independent  ter- 
ritonr ;  and  the  results  are  before  us* 
Uniformly  as  provision  by  law  has 
been  secured  for  all  men,  uniformly 
as  the  municipal  law  has  coincided 
with  the  law  of  Christianity  in  declar- 
ing that  no  man  shall  perish  firom  desti- 
ttttion>  the  population  has  been  found 


in  a  condition  of  comparative  respect- 
ability ;  BO  longer  careless  of  futu« 
rity  ;  no  longer  abandoning  itself  to 
merely  animal  instincts ;  no  longer 
multiplying  with  the  blind  improvi- 
dence of  brutes.  Such  results  take 
Elace  only  where  no  legal  provision 
as  been  made.  An  Irish  redundancy 
takes  place  in  fact,  or  in  tendency, 
wherever  there  exists  an  Irish  degra- 
dation of  human  life  and  of  human 
rights. 

But  the  same  principle  acts  in  what- 
soever raises  the  dignity  of  man. 
Education  does  nothing  where  man  is 
suffered  to  perish  like  the  beast.  But 
education,  combined  with  a  wise  poor- 
law,  will  do  wonders  in  improving  the 
quality  of  our  lowest  population. 
Raising  the  dignity  of  the  class,  it 
raises  the  standard  of  their  expecta- 
tions. Opening  a  gate  for  hope,  it 
opens  a  motive  for  improvement  which 
spreads  a  new  germ  of  self-estimation 
through  the  pauper  class.  And  then 
the  object  is  secured,  at  least  in  ten- 
dency, for  let  not  thai  be  forgotten  : 
no  man  was  ever  raised  as  a  mere  pas^ 
sive  subject  of  improvement :  no,  it  is 
the  eternal  law  of  a  moral  nature,  of 
a  nature  not  brutal,  that  only  by  itself^ 
iind  its  own  co-operation  with  the 
efforts  from  without,  can  it  be  hope- 
fully exalted. 

4.  There  is  a  fourth  delusion  re- 
quiring an  urgent  exposure,  a  persecu- 
tion, from  the  hustings.  We  have  said 
something  of  the  anti-corn- law  people 
as  economists ;  and  we  have  promised 
to  abstain  from  discussing  so  weari- 
some a  theme.  But  that  is  no  reason 
why  we  should  not  notice  them  in 
another  character,— viz.  as  incendia* 
ries,  and  deluders  of  the  people  by  false 
hopes.  Notice  the  course  of  self- 
delusion  amongst  the  lowest  classes 
for  the  last  ten  years.  First  comes 
the  Reform  Bill.  In  this  bill  it  is  as 
certain  as  any  one  fact  of  our  domestic 
history,  that  a  vast  majority  of  the 
poor  saw  and  understood  that  they 
were  making  a  regular  capitulation 
with  the  rich  for  some  admission  to  a 
partnership  in  all  existing  rights  and 
property.  They  understood  it  to  be 
the  law  process  preparatory  to  such  a 
movement.  They  were  quiet,  and  the 
less  inclined  to  exult,  because  they 
regarded  the  transfer  as  in  some  mea- 
sure voluntary  on  the  part  of  the  rich, 
though  partly  accomplished  under  the 
terrors  of  popular  power.  They  con- 
ceived that,  when  all  things  visibly 
tendedtoascramb|e.^^a^ - 
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stepped  in  to  make  that  a  pacific  trans- 
action which  else  would  have  been 
sanguinary^  and  that  equitable  which 
else  would  have  been  rapacious  and 
unequal.  Such  we  know  to  have 
been  the  construction  of  multitudes 
amongst  the  poor;  and  we  repeat, 
that  it  was  less  generally  avowed, 
because  a  voluntary  act  (though  due 
to  fear  and  the  sense  of  necessity)  de* 
manded,  as  they  felt,  some  forbearance 
in  return. 

That  delusion  perished  in  two  or 
three  years.  The  poor  then  divided 
into  two  sections.  The  timid  and  the 
well' disposed  sate  downi  convinced 
that  they  had  been  deluded ;  the  bold* 
er  and  more  intemperate,  conceiving 
themselves  to  have  been  cheated,  called 
for  violence.  Seeing  that  their  hopes 
of  a  peaceable  adjustment  had  melted 
into  air,  they  now  took  measures  for 
obtaining  by  force  what  they  con- 
ceived to  have  been  virtually  pro- 
mised.     So  arose  Chartism. 

That  delusion  perished  also:  two  po- 
pular delusions  perished— the  Reform 
Bill  and  Chartism.  What  came  next? 
Not  ex/ictly  as  respects  the  order  of 
time,  for  it  exbted  faintly  before 
.  Chartism ;  but  as  a  strong  efficient  po- 
pular delusion,  it  is  certain  that  the. 
Corn- Law  delusion  has  stepped  into 
the  place  of  Chartism.  It  tends  to  the 
same  violence  as  the  others,  and  to 
the  same  utter  disappointment.  Look 
at  it  in  this  point  of  view — We  have 
witnessed  the  case  lately  of  gentle- 
hearted  women,  good  mothers,  good 
wives,  actually  from  the  very  strength 
of  those  affections  attempting  to  kill 
the  opponents  of  this  delusion  in  the 
face  of  day .  And  every  just  man  must 
make  allowances  for  those,  who, 
stung  to  the  heart  by  the  belief  that 
the  bread  is  torn  (torn  the  months  of 
their  famishing  children  by  a  legal 
measure,  see  the  abettors  of  that 
measure  before  them,  and  in  the  very 
act  of  pursuing  this  hostile  purpose. 
Now,  who  is  it  that  teaches  them 
such  delusions  ?  Not  any  longer  mere 
frantic  demagogues,  but  public  socie- 
ties of  men,  educated,  intelligent,  re- 
spectable. Look  at  the  Manchester 
society  for  one.  How  then  are  these 
men  to  be  dealt  with?  Are  we  to 
argue  the  economy  of  the  case  with 
them  ?  That  we  have  declined.  Do 
this,  then.  Grant  their  argument. 
Do  not  dispute  it.  Ask  for  the  amount 
by  which  com  will  be  affbcted.    Ask 
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it  of  themselves.  Adopt  whatever 
they  say.  And  then  show  the  mob  in 
what  way  that  maximum  of  the  adverse 
party  will  operate.  Some  of  them  saj 
it  will  lower  wheat  by  5s.  permanent- 
ly on  a  pre-eidsting  price  of  608.  the 
quarter.  Well:  that  is  1.12th  par t» 
or  8  per  cent.  How  is  this  to  aid  the 
workman  ?  We  have  before  noticed 
the  dilemma  on  that  point.  The  Man- 
chester men  will  answer.  It  will  aid 
them  thus: — They  will  not  receive 
higher  wages  :  but  it  will  extend  ex- 
portation :  more  manufactures :  more 
work  by  much :  more  employment. 
But  how  will  it  do  all  this  ?  Eight 
per  cent  is  a  large  sum.  But  ob- 
^rve  the  delusion.  This  eight  per 
cent  to  stimulate  exportation  by  cheap- 
ening the  cost  of  goods,  can  act  m 
no  way  but  so  far  as  it  is  applied  to 
some  consumer  of  wheat — that  is,  the 
manufacturing  labourer.  Such  a  re- 
duction upon  his  wages  sinks  2s.  a*  day 
to  Is.  lOd.,  and  so  far  the  goods  wiU 
be  cheaper.  So  you  may  think  at 
first  sight.  But  on  examination  the 
reduction  applies  only  to  that  part  of 
his  wages  which  is  habitually  invest- 
ed in  wheat.  This  is  supposed  to  be 
a  fiah  part.  Call  the  fifth  of  2s.,  5d; 
Then  it  will  not  be  the  whole  2s, 
from  which  the  8  per  cent  will  be 
deducted,  but  this  .fraction  of  the  2s. 
Eight  per  cent  upon  5d.  will  be  about 
one  halfpenny  :  and  tn  t)iat  proportion 
will  the  change  take  effect  on  goods. 
Yet  even  this  is  still  a  delusion :  for 
goods  will  benefit  to  that  extent,  viz, 
by  one  halfpenny  in  forty-eight,  only 
in  that  section  of  their  price  which 
arises  out  of  labour.  But  this  is  never 
so  much  as  one-third ;  often  not  one- 
sixth.  Say, however, one-third;  then 
the  resultis — one  third  part  of  one  for- 
ty-eighth part ;  or,  in  short,  one  hun- 
dredth and  forty-eighth  part  of  the 
previous  price  I  So  much  will  manu- 
factures be  cheapened :  so  much  will 
exportation  be  extended :  so  much  will 
work  be  increased ! 

Such  are  the  delusions  current. 
Such  is  the  task  for  him  who  meets 
them  on  the  hustings.  The  evil  to 
be  stemmed  is  mighty,  and  one  to 
which  we  may  hereafter  recur:  the 
duty  for  him  who  meets  it  is  proper* 
tionally  sacred.  The  hustings  furnish 
a  great  and  almost  solitary  ocoasion 
for  personal  communication  with  the 
people :  let  it  not  be  lost  hj  the  many 
highly  educated  men  who  will  enjoy  if. 
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A  VISIT  TO  8ELB0ENE. 


«<  See,  Selborne  spreads  her  boldest  beauties  round 
The  Taried  Tolley,  and  the  mountafai  grand, 
WUdly  mi\}«ttic!" 

While**  JntiteUUm  to  Selborne, 


On  Monday,  April  the  13th>  1840, 
in  company  with  a  valued  friend,  I 
departed  to  realize  the  picture  ray 
imagination  had  so  often  indulged  in, 
of  the  scenery  of  Selborne.  We  took 
the  south -western,  or  Southampton 
railway,  from  Nine  Elms,  Vauznall, 
to  Basingstoke,  interesting  to  us  as  the 
place  where  the  Rev.  Gilbert  White 
received  his  education  under  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Warton  ;  thence  we  pro- 
ceeded, on  foot,  to  Alton,  a  distance 
of  ten  miles,  and,  after  refreshment 
and  an  hour's  rest,  started  across  the 
fields  in  the  presumed  direction  of 
Selborne.  The  day  was  rather  cloudy, 
but  fine ;  a  gentle  breeze  swept  the 
plain,  refreshing  us  as  we  walked 
along ;  the  birds  caroled  lustily,  and 
the  springing  wild^flowers  filled  the 
air  with  their  grateful  smell. 

The  temperature  of  the  air  was  that 
of  a  summer*s  day ;  but  the  trees  still 
leafless,  and  the  bursting  buds  of  the 
hawthorn  reminded  us  that  the  year 
was  yet  in  spring. 

There  is  certainly  a  strange  and 
pleasurable  revulsion  of  feeling  in  the 
mind  of  man  on  the  approach  of 
spring.  The  renovation  of  external 
nature  brings  to  him  a  sensation  as  of 
life  renewed  ;  the  season  of  vegetable 
creation  and  growth,  of  animal  life 
and  love,  exercises  some  unexplained, 
but  no  less  perceptible  influence  upon 
him;  his  step  is  more  elastic;  his 
spirits  more  volatile ;  and  the  mere 
consciousness  of  existence  then  be-> 
comes  to  him  a  luxury. 

How  far  the  pure  air,  the  fresh- 
springing  wild.flowers,  and  the  fair 
face  of  nature,  might  have  contributed 
to  the  season  in  producing  those  de- 
lightful sensations  in  us,  '*  long  in 
populous  city  pent,"  I  know  not ;  but 
this  I^  know,  that  our  walk  over  the 
six  miles  intervening  between  Alton 
and  Selborne,  was  one  of  the  most 
delightful— if  not  the  most  delightful ' 
i— I  ever  recollect,  proliflc  as  my  life 
has  been  of  pilgrimages. 

We  had  no  guide,  choosing  rather 
to  enquire  the  way  by  ourselves  ;  nor 
had  we  well  descended  the  chalk  hill 
that  rises  above  Alton,  when  tho 
Hanger,  towering  high  above  tho  in- 


ferior hills,  directed  us  .unerringly  to 
the  village  which  was  the  object  of 
our  present  pilgrimage.  Although 
neither  of  us  had  ever  seen  this  eleva- 
tion before,  yet  there  was  something 
about  it  so  characteristic  as  not  to  be 
mistaken — not  that  it  boasted  of  great 
height,  or  that  it  was  in  any  degree 
wildly  majestic,  but  our  imaginations 
dwelt  upon  it  as  undoubtedly 
"  The  beech-grown  hill, 
'  Where  nods  in  air  the  pensile,  nest-like 

bower. 
Or  where  the  hermit  hangs  the  8traw*clad 

cell. 
Emerging  gently  from  the  leafy  dell 
By  fancy  plann*d," 

and  approached  it  without  further 
enquiry,  confident  of  finding  the 
"  rural,  sheltered,  unobserved  retreat" 
of  our  favourite  naturalist  rustiing  at 
its  base.  Within  a  mile  of  the  village 
of  Selborne,  as  yet  unseen,  we  had 
occasion  to  bear  testimony  to  the 
accuracy  and  fidelity  of  Gilbert 
White's  descriptions.  A  narrow,  deep 
gully,  so  deep  indeed  as  to  require 
the  aid  of  a  foot-bridge  in  crossing, 
intersected  our  path.  Turning  to 
our  copy  of  the  "  Natural  History  of 
Selborne,"  we  were  at  once  enabled 
to  recognise  what  the  author  calls  one 
of  the  singularities  of  the  place,  and 
speaks  of  in  the  opening  of  hb  fifth 
letter  to  Mr  Pennant  as  follows : — 

''  Among  the  singularities  of  this 
place,  the  two  rocky  hollow  lanes, 
the  one  to  Alton  the  other  to  the 
forest,  deserve  attention.  These  roads, 
running  through  the  arable  lands,  are 
by  the  traffic  of  ages,  and  the  fretting 
of  water,  worn  down  through  the  first 
stratum  of  our  freestone,  and  partly 
through  the  second,  so  that  they  look 
more  like  water-courses  than  roads, 
and  are  bedded  with  naked  rag  for 
furlongs  together.  In  many  places 
they  are  reduced  sixteen  or  eighteen 
feet  beneath  the  level  of  the  fields ; 
and  after  floods,  and  in  frosts,  exhibit 
very  grotesque  and  wild  appearances, 
from  the  tangled  roots  that  are  twist- 
ed among  the  strata,  and  from  the 
torrents  rushing  down  their  broken 
sides,  and  especially  when  those  cas* 
cades  are  frozeg^ipUj  ^c|olj^^g|;jn(f 
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In  all  the  fanciful  shapes  of  frostwork. 
These  ragged,  gloomy  scenes,  affright 
the  ladies  when  they  peep  down  into 
them  from  the  paths  ahove,  and  make 
timid  horsemen  shudder  while  they 
Tide  along  them ;  but  delight  the  natu- 
ralist  with  their  yarious  botany,  and 
pardcolarly  with  their  curious  silicia, 
with  which  they  abound.** 

We  were  now  in  the  country  of  the 
naturalist;  we  were  treading  classic 
ground  ;  and  a  few  minutes  more 
brought  us  to  a  stile,  upon  which  we 
sat  for  some  time  in  silence,  contem- 
plating with  tranquil  rapture  the  smil- 
ing vUlage,  where,  far  from  the  din 
and  turbulence  of  contending  crowds, 
the  peaceful  spirit  of  White  rejoiced 
in  the  pursuit  of  eyer-charming,  oyer* 
Tarying  nature/ 

*  It  was  truly  an  enchanting  spot, 
independent  of  the  associations  called 
np  by  the  memory  of  the  man  who 
superadded  to  the  charms  of  his  natiye 
place  a  more  exquisite  charm— an 
equal  and  unruffled  mind. 

The  yillage  lay  nestling  at  our 
feet — the  modest  church,  its  gilded 
weathercock  glittering  in  the  setting 
sun,  alone  dbtingmshable  from  the 
cottages  of  the  yilUgers,  and  advanced 
upon  the  brow  of  a  gentle  dell,  which, 
interyening  between  us  and  the  hamle^ 
gave  a  calm,  qiuet  dignity  to  the  scene* 
Still  farther  advanced  on  the  utmost 
yerge  of  the  opposing  bank,  swept 
boldly  an  ample  screen  of  yew,  form- 
ing, as  it  were,  a  curtain  to  the  yillage 
and  its  church,  and  fortifying  it  from 
the  working-day  world  without ;  con- 
cealing, too,  behind  its  ample  shade* 
the  lowly  yicarage  where  our  natu- 
ralist drew  his  first  breath. 
"  Nor  be  the  parsonage  by  the   muae 

forgot. 
The  partial  bard  admire  h!i  native  ipot ; 
Smit  with  its  beauties,  loved,  as  yet  a 

child, 
Unconscions  why,  its  capes  grotesque  and 

wild. 
High   on  a  m<mnd   <A*  txaltttd  garden* 

stand, 
Beneath  deep  valleys,  scoop'd  by  nature's 

hand. 
A  Cobham  here,  exulting  in  his  art. 
Might  blend  the  general's  with  the  gar. 

dener*8  part ; 
Might  fortify  with  all  the  martial  trade 
Of  rampart,  bastion,  fosse,  and  palisade ; 
Might  plant  the  mortar  with  wide  threat- 
ening bore. 
Or  bid  the  mimic  cannon  seem  to  roar." 
At  the  foot  of  this  rampart  of  na- 
tural green  bubbled  a  little  brook, 


winding  back  upon  itself  with  capri- 
cious enfoldings,  as  if  it  loathed  to 
leave  the  quiet  dell  where  it  mean- 
dered to  its  own  sweet  music.  Amid 
the  cottages  many  trees  appear — ever- 
greeos  some — and,  above  all,  the  ex- 
pansive yew-tree  of  the  little  church^ 
yard, 
"  The  constant  monmer  for  the  dead," 

cast  its  fuueral  arms  around.  Be- 
hind— so  dose,  that  the  smoke  of  the 
cottage  chimneys,  in  the  clear  atmo- 
sphere of  a  cerulean  blue,  seemed  to 
clamber  up  its  side— rose  the  Hanger, 
covered  from  its  summit  to  its  base, 
now,  as  in  the  time  of  Gilbert  White, 
with  the  silvery  beech  —  not,  alas  I 
with  the  beeches  of  White's  time- 
that  venerable  generation  has  long 
since  had  the  axe  laid  to  its  root-^the 
guardian  and  protector  of  the  ham- 
let clustering  at  its  feet. 

The  sun  had  by  this  time  set ;  and 
the  softening  twilight  spread  itself 
over  the  little  dell  before  us.  Silence, 
uninterrupted  save  by  the  subdued 
prattle  of  the  brook  below,  and  the 
occasional  burst  of  mirthful  voices, 
children  at  play,  in  the  village,  reigned 
over  all  the  scene, — the  evening  was 
calm  and  still — the  heavens  cloudless 
and  serene. 

I  know  not  how,  sitting  on  a  stile, 
calmly  gazing  upon  a  quiet  little 
yillage,  and  lutenmg  to  the  murmur- 
ing of  an  insig^nificant  brook  in  the 
twilight  of  an  April  evening,  can  fill 
the  heart  of  man  even  to  overflowing 
with  a  soft  and  balmy  dreaminess—a 
gentle  ecstasy — a  passive  pleasure, 
which  one  cannot  refer  to  any  exer- 
cise of  the  imagination,  for  the  imagi- 
nation is  not  at  work ; — nor  to  reflec- 
tion, for  in  such  cases  there  is  no 
turning  of  the  mind  inward  upon 
itself.  Whether  it  is  the  realization 
of  the  dreams  of  our  fancy  in  the  con- 
templation of  a  spot  whose  ideal  pic« 
ture  long  had  occupied  our  mind,  or 
whether  some  long-forgotten  remem- 
brance 'of  the  scenes — scenes,  per- 
chance, like  this — of  our  early  boy- 
hood or  of  our  youthful  loves,  comes 
welling  up  in  the  breast,  filling  the 
eyes  with  not  unpleasurable  tears ;  or 
whether,  which  is  perhaps  as  likely 
as  any  thing  else  in  the  beholding  a 

{)lace  where  peace  herself  might  de- 
ight  to  dwell,  the  peace  of  nature 
descends  like  dew,  and  fills  the  heart 
of  the  beholder  with  that  peace  which 
the  world  cannot  give.  The  analysis 
of  these  delicious  sensations  I  leave 
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to  the  masters  of  the  human  heart — 
Sterne  or  Mackenzie.  It  is  suffioienl 
for  me  to  be  enabled  to  enjoy  them. 

We  sat>  I  know  not  bow  lon^^ — the 
stars  had^  one  by  one,  kindled  up  the 
sky  — the  moon  shed  tranquil  light 
over  all  the  scene— the  Toioe  of  play- 
fulness was  still ;  yet  we  remained 
gaaing  on  the  viUagej  unwilling  to 
go  down  and  enter  it,  lest  the  dull 
realities  of  life  should  jar  with  the 
delightftil  harmony  of  soul  which 
came  to  us  in  the  contemplation  of 
happy — thrice  happy  Selbome. 
'  We  rose  at  length,  and  descended 
to  the  brook,  over  which  was  thrown 
a  rugged  apology  for  a  wooden  foot- 
bridge ;  then  scrambling  up  an  in- 
different path  cut  in  the  deep  freestone 
rag  that  forms  the  opposite  bank,  we 
entered  the  village,  and,  turning  a 
sharp  corner — behold  the  Plestor ! 

"In  the  centre  of  the  village,  and 
near  the  church,  is  a  square  piece  of 
ground,  surrounded  by  houses,  and 
vulgarly  fealled  the  Plestor.  In  the 
midst  of  this  spot  stood,  in  old  times, 
a  vast  oak  with  a  short  squat  body 
and  huge  horizontal  arms,  extending 
almost  to  the  extremity  of  the  area. 
Thb  venerable  tree,  surrounded  with 
stone  steps,  and  scats  above  them> 
was  the  delight  of  old  and'young,  and 
a  place  of  much  resort  in  summer 
evenings ;  where  the  former  sat  in 
grave  debate,  while  the  latter  frolicked 
and  danced  before  them.  Long  might 
it  have  stood,  had  not  the  amazing 
tempest  of  1703  overturned  it  at  once, 
to  the  infinite  regret  of  the  inhabit- 
ants and  the  vicar,  who  bestowed 
'several  pounds  in  setting  it  in  its  place 
again ;  but  all  his  care  could  not 
avail :  the  tree  sprouted  for  a  time — 
then  withered  and  died." 

There,  in  truth,  it  is— not  the  oak, 
good  pilgrim,  but  the  spot  where  the 
oak  once  spread  around — 

"  An  ampin  shacte. 
For  talking  age  and  whispering  lovers 
made  j " — 

but  it  is  gone, — the  theatre  of  their 
jsports— the  arena— the  forum  of  the 
villagers  remains,  but  the  venerable 
treo  that  lent  them  shade  and  shelter 
is  no  more.  One  can  readily  con- 
ceive the  "  infinite  regret"  of  the  in- 
habitants at  its  destruction.  One 
almost  thinks  he  beholds  the  venerable 
vicar  and  his  flock  assembled  round 
the  prostrate  trunk  in  grave  delibera- 
tion how  best  it  may  be  set  up  again  ; 
and  no  wonder,  for  it  was  a  tradi. 


CSepl. 

tionary  tree.  Their  fathers  had  many 
a  time  and  oft  aported  romtd  its  bulg- 
ing root,  as  did  their  ehildreB  yea- 
terolgbt;  and  for  their  ehildren's 
ehildren  did  they  still  expect  it  wouM 
have  spread  its  hospitable  shade.  H 
was  a  brave  old  oak — a  link  conneeU 
ing  time  past  with  time  to  eome — 
generation  with  geseratioD.  It  was 
to  them  an  old  famiHar  friend — »so- 
eiated  with  the  sports  of  their  youth  ; 
for  they  gambled  beneath  its  spread- 
ing boughs  with  the  loves  of  their 
manhood — with  the  garrulities  of  age; 
nay,  with  their  very  grieta ;  for  the 
ashes  of  their  fathers  rest  awhile 
beneath  its  shade  ere  they  finally  r&. 
pose  in  peace  beneath  the  undis* 
tinguished  turf. 

It  is  gone,  and  a  spreading  syca- 
more usurps  its  place  ;  albeit,  poorly 
representing  the  nut^stic  bearing  of 
its  venerable  predecessor.  There  are 
seats  too,  and  children  playing  about. 
There  is  the  church  again — the  sha- 
dowy yew  blackening  in  the  twilighl 
-*— the  neat  vicarage,  and  one  or 
two  substantial  houses  opening  over 
this — the  Grosvenoff  Square  of  SeK 
borne. 

After  a  pause,  for  the  reminiscenees 
of  our  early  readings  of  Gitbert  White 
crowd  fast  upon  us,  we  went  our  way 
•—not  our  weary  way,  for  the  sense 
t>f  weariness  our  first  glimpse  of  Sel- 
bome had  altogether  removed — up 
the  straggling  village,  guided  by  the 
pendant  sign,  whereon  were  emblaz- 
oned, in  manner  and  form  customary, 
the  Royal  Arms— the  hostelry  wherein 
we  intended  to  take  shelter  for  the 
night  for  three  good  and  substantia 
reasons  :-^lst.  Because  we  like  to  stop 
at  inns  bearing  the  true  old  Engli^ 
escutcheon  of  royalty  ;  2d,  Because, 
although  an  unpretending  hostelry,  it 
seemed  particularly  clean  and  neat ; 
and  3dly,  Because — thirdly  should 
have  preceded  first  and  second — be- 
cause there  was  no  other  house  of 
entertainment  in  the  village. 

We  were  shown  into  a  humble  par- 
lour, whose  unpapered  walls  were 
poorly  decorated  with  one  or  two 
coloured  sporting  prints,  and  which 
^as  scantily  furnished  with  a  round 
tableofwalnutand half-a-dozen  Wind* 
sor  chairs :  a  good  wood  fire,  however, 
blazed  cheerily  in  the  grate ;  and 
where  burns  a  cheery  fire,  the  defects 
of  the  upholsterer  and  internal  deco«> 
rator  are,  by  wayworn  travellers, 
readily  overlooked.  Our  bustling 
host—*'  a  portly  man  i'faith,  and  a 
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corpiUeni** — soon  appeami^  ^ith  ono 
or  two  indifferent  editions  of  White's 
Natural  History  of  Selborae  ;  for  be 
readily  guessed  the  attraction  that 
made  his  secluded  village  dassie 
ground  to  the  stranger — and  submit- 
ted good-naturedly-  to  a  torrent  oC 
interrogatories  respecting  Gilbert 
White,  and  all  connected  with  him, 
nntii  his  better  and  less  corpulent 
half«  on  hospitable  cares  intent,  an* 
nouneed  supper  ready,  when  our  host 
withdrew,  promising  to  recruit  among 
the  Tillage  elders  for  one  who  could 
gratify  our  curiosity  respecting  the 
naturalist  of  Selborne  from  personal 
knowledge. 

Tuesdat^,  April  14. — Rose  at  an 
early  hour  from  an  excellent  bed, 
which,  with  its  minor  concomitants, 
would  have  done  credit  to  an  hostelry 
of  greater  pretension  than  the  Royal 
Arms  Inn  of  Selborne ;  and  throwing 
open  our  casement  found  the  village 
enveloped  in  that  thick  white  sun- 
shiny fog,  which  at  length,  routed 
and  dispersed  by  the  strength  of  the 
upward  sun,  as  a  mob  takes  to  its 
heels  on  the  approach  of  a  magistrate, 
cleared  away  from  the  skirts  of  the 
town,  and  left  bebiqd  the  not  unfaith* 
fid  promise  of  a  glorious  day. 

Having  ordered  breakfast  at  eight 
o*cloek — it  being  now  seven^we  sal^ 
lied  forth  on  i^  home  tour  through  the 
vUlage,  which  had  undergone  little 
change,  as  we  were  informed,  from  the 
time  of  Gilbert  White,  still  consisting 
merely  of  a  straggling  irregular  street, 
running  from  south -east  to  norths 
west ;  cottages  of  brick  or  stone,  or 
both  together,  usually  two  stories  in 
height,  and  evincing  signs  of  a  great- 
er amount  of  comfort  than  usually  be- 
longs to  the  residences  of  the  poor, 
and  apparently  very  clean  and  neat 
in  their  domestic  arrangements. 

At  the  village  shop— emporium  it 
might  rather  be  denominated,  con- 
taining as  it  does  every  thing  that  can 
possibly  be  required  for  the  village 
and  its  neighbourhood,  bread  and 
meat  only  excepted— we  were  di- 
rected to  the  residence  of'  Gilbert 
White,  which  occupies  a  considerable 
portion  of  one  side  of  the  irregular 
street  above  mentioned,  and  consists 
of  a  centre  of  the  village  freestone, 
and  two  pavilions  of  brick,  one  being 
of  two,  the  other  only  of  one  story 
high,  and  separated  from  the  street 
only  by  a  decayed  wooden  paling  and 
narrow  strip  of  green.    This,  which 


is  evidently  the  mansion  of  a  gentle- 
man, is  the  only  house  in  the  village^ 
one  at  the  corner  of  the  Plestor  occu- 
pied by  a  fariner,  and  the  vicarage  of 
course  excepted«-which  breaks  the 
uniformity  of  the  humble  habitationa 
of  the  poor ;  nor  are  there,  do  I  think, 
many  villages  in  England  of  the  sijo 
00  utterly  unprovided  with  local  pre« 
tenders  to  gentility  as  Selborne.  Thd 
Whites  are  evidently,  and  have  been 
for  a  very  long  time,  a  family  of  im<* 
portance  here — the  family,  in  fact,  of 
the  place] — and  this  circumstance 
may  have  in  part  {Recounted  for  the  at* 
taehment  with  which  Mr  White  clung 
to  his  native  spot :  who  does  not  with 
complacency  regard  the  place,  how- 
ever obscure  or  remote,  where  he  is 
treated  with  pre-eminent  deference 
and  respect,  where  his  claim  to  pre- 
cedence is  without  a  canvasser,  and  his 
pretensions  to  consideration  without  a 
rival.  What  b  it  but  this  harmless 
vanity  of  our  nature  that  keeps  the 
proud  possessor  of  his  paternal  acres 
upon  the  soil  of  which  be  is  the  lord, 
and  where  he  is  paramount )  what  but 
tins  that  preserves  our  rural  plains  from 
desertion  by  their  owners,  and  attracts 
from  distant  climes  him  whose  labo« 
rious  life  has  passed  away  in  the  pur- 
suit of  wealth,  to  spend  it  with  hon- 
ourable distinction  in  the  secluded 
spot  which  it  mav  be  he  left,  twenty 
years  ago,  friendless  and  penniless  1 

After  breakfast,  we  set  out  on  foot 
for  Wolmer  forest,  by  one  of  the  rocky 
hollow  lanes  already  noticed ;  having 
occasion  to  observe  by  the  wav  that 
the  parish  now,  as  in  Mr  White's 
time,  literally  swarms  with  childreA, 
who,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  have  some  bet- 
ter employment  than  playing  all  day 
about  the  skirts  of  the  village.  £  mer- 
ging, after  a  stroll  of  half  a- mile,  from 
the  hollow  lane,  we  pursued  a  foot- 
way across  the  fields,  whence  we  had 
a  view  delightfully, varied— wooded 
hills,  fertile  fields,  sheep-walks,  and 
green  dells,  winding  like  rivers  be- 
tween, bounded  to  the  far  horizon  by 
the  brown  wastes  of  the  forest  of  Wol- 
mer, and  the  deeply-shadowed  hills  c^ 
the  Holt.  To  our  left,  a  little  way 
from  the  road,  lay  Bins  or  Beans 
pond,  **  which,"  says  White,  "  is 
worthy  the  attention  of  a  naturalbt 
or  a  sportsman  |  for  being  crowded  at 
the  upper  end  with  willows  and  with  the 
careae  cespitosot  it  affords  such  a  safe 
and  pleasant  shelter  to  wild- ducks, 
teals,  snipes,  &c.,   that  they  breed 
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there.  In  the  winter  this  covert  is 
abo  frequented  hy  fozes^  and  some- 
times  hy  pheasants^  and,  the  hogs  pro- 
duce many  curious  plants." 

Leaving  thislittle  lake  on  our  left,  we 
struck  forward  towards  the  forest,  and 
within  a  mile  and  half  came  upon  its 
skirts— a  rising  ground  giving  us  a 
pretty  extensive  view  over  its  hrown 
and  dreary  wastes,  which  have  more 
resemhlance  to  a  Scottish  moor  than 
to  one  of  the  royal  forestial  demesnes 
of  merry  England.  The  forest  of 
Wolmer  is  not  however  exactly  like 
a  Scottbh  moor,  the  background  of 
lofty  mountains  being  wanting— nor 
is  it  an  unvaried  waste,  the  waters  of 
Hogmer,  Cranmer,  and  Wolmer,  al- 
luded to  by  White,  agreeably  diversi- 
fving  its  surface ;  in  addition  to  which, 
the  eye  rests  here  and  there  upon 
gently  swelling  mounds,  capped  with 
coronets  of  circling  firs,  and  catches 
at  intervds  a  glance  of  the  cultivated 
country  far  in  the  receding  distance. 
Mr  White  informs  us,  that  "this roy- 
alty consists  entirely  of  sand,  covered 
with  heath  and  fern,  but  is  somewhat 
diversified  with  hills  and  dales,  with- 
out having  one  standing  tree  in  the 
whole  extent;*'  a  description  at  pre- 
sent inapplicable  as  far  as  the  absence 
of  trees  is  concerned,  a  number  of 
thriving  plantations  of  firs  overrun- 
ning the  several  tracts  of  rising  ground 
on  the  outekirts  of  the  forest,  clothing 
with  their  appropriate  thongh  sombre 
foliage  the  nakedness  of  the  land.  It 
is  to  be  regretted  that  the  banks  of 
Wolmer  Lake  remain  unplanted,more 
especiidly  as  White  suggested  that 
this  should  be  done,  as  well  for  pur- 
poses of  adornment,  as  of  rendering 
the  lake  subservient  to  the  purposes  of 
a  decoy. 

Near  this  lake,  indicated  by  a 
stunted  bush,  is  Queen  Anne*s  Mount, 
where  that  monarch  is  said  to  have 
reposed  "  on  a  bank  smoothed  for  the 
purpose,**  and  beheld,  with  great  com- 
placency and  satisfaction,  the  whole 
herd  of  red  deer  brought  by  the  keep- 
ers along  the  vale  before  her,  consist- 
ing then  of  about  five  hundred  head — 
a  sight  this,  Mr  White  observes  with 
the  genuine  enthusiasm  of  a  student 
of  nature,  worthy  the  attention  of  the 
greatest  sovereign.  We  took  our  re- 
pose on  this  bank,  albeit  unsmoothed 
for  the  purpose ;  and  although  we  were 
ungratified,  save  in  our  mind's  eye, 
with  the  sight  of  trooping  herds  of 
antlercd  deer,  and  unattended  save  by 
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our  own  pleasurable  sensations,  we 


question  whether  our  enjoyment  was 
not  of  as  high,  though  of  a  more  quiet 
description,  than  that  of  the  monarch 
who  enjoyed  herself  on  this  spot  be* 
fore  us.  We  commanded  a  wide  and 
extensive  view ;  the  field  of  observa- 
tion, the  menagerie,  the  Zoological 
Gardens  of  the  most  refreshing  natu- 
ralist that  ever  wrote,  lay  spread  out 
before  us ;  the  sparrowhawk  and  kes- 
trel floated  high  in  air,  scanning  from 
aloft  their  devoted  quarry,  now  sailing 
steadily  with  unmoving  pinion— now 
rabing  themselves  by  quick  and  equal 
motions  of  the  wing — anon  darting  to 
the  earth  like  an  arrow  from  a  bow ; 
the  plover  hovered  low  about  the 
ruddy  margin  of  the  pool,  sending 
forth  at  intervals  her  complaining  cry 
—the  teal  pruned  herself  upon  tho 
glassy  lake,  which  a  gentle  and  re- 
fresliing  breeze  swept  at  intervals, 
crisping  the  surface  of  the  translucent 
waters ;  there  was  around  us,  save 
the  lonely  residence  of  the  head  forester 
on  the  edge  of  Wolmer  wood,  no  trace 
of  human  habitation ;  nature  revelled 
here  untrammelled  and  unconfined, 
and  man  seemed  to  have  left  her  to  an 
undivided  empire. 

Ketuming  from  the  forest  by  an- 
other route,  we  had  ample  opportuni- 
ties of  bearing  testimony  to  the  truth 
of  Dr  Aikin's  observations,  that  the 
vicinity  of  Selborne  was  indeed  a  pe- 
culiarly happy  situation  for  an  ob- 
server: the  infinite  variety  of  soU, 
exposure,  and  undulation  of  the  sur- 
rounding country — tho  abundance  of 
thicket,  copse,  woodland,  and  forest 
scenery;  the  open  tracts  and  wide- 
extended  wastes  of  Wolmer,  the 
downs  of  Norhill  and  the  Hanger, 
together  with  the  mildness  of  the  cli. 
mate,  and  the  abundance  of  shelter 
afforded  by  the  wooded  hills  where- 
with the  neighbourhood  is  surrounded, 
account  abundantly  for  the  variety 
and  richness  of  the  Fauna  Selbomi^ 
ensis.  The  absence  of  rivers,  however, 
in  the  vicinity  of  Selborne,  was  se- 
verely felt  by  White,  and  is  indeed  the 
only  requisite  to  complete  a  perfect 
landscape ;  the  brooks  aro  few  and 
insignificant,  and  the  ponds  or  lakes  of 
the  forest  no  way  remarkable  for  their 
extent  or  beauty. 

We  were  by  this  time  close  to  Sel- 
borne on  our  return  from  the  forest, 
and  thought  the  present  our  best  time 
to  essay  the  ascent  of  the  Hanger^ 
which  wo  accomplished  without  diffi- 
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eultjr—a  tolerable  footwaj  leading  to 
the  Jrammit  from  the  south-western 
extremity  of  the  village. 
^Now  climb  the  steep,  drop  now  your 

eye  below, 
Where  round  the  blooming  village  orchards 

There,  like  a  pictart,  lies  my  lowly  seat, 
A  rural,  sheUer'd^  nnobsenred  retreat.'* 

This  is  tmly  a  charming  hill,  hung  with 
the  silvery  beech  from  the  summit  to 
the  base  on  the  side  overhanging  the 
village ;  on  the  side  opposite^  gently 
sloping  to  the  neighbouring  plains^ 
and  along  the  topmost  ridge  carpeted 
with  a  short,  sweety  ijchly  verdant 
turf.  The  prospects  commanded  by 
the  Hanger  are  abundantly  varied,  and 
all  of  snrpassine  beauty;  from  one 
point  of  view,  the  forests  of  Wolmer 
and  the  Holt  may  be  observed  *.  from 
another,  the  Norhill,  with  the  high 
range  of  the  Sussex  downs  in  the  far 
distance,  and  a  richly  cultivated  plain 
lying  between :  farther  on,  we  become 
bewildered  in  the  shady  declivities  of 
Norton,  and  returning  thence  through 
the  wood,  enjoy  enchanting  prospects 
of  the  village  of  Selborne,  nestling  at 
the  foot  of  its  protecting  hill.  There 
are  many  walks  judiciously  cut  through 
the  wood ;  but  all  traces  of  **  the  pen- 
sile nest- like  bower,*'  or  of  the  gro« 
tesque  building  contrived  by  a  young 
gentleman  who  used  on  occasions  to 
appear  in  the  character  of  a  hermit, 
have  long  since  disappeared.  No 
longer  here«- 

*'  Hangs  the  chill  hermitage  in  middle  air. 
Its  haunts  forsaken,  and  its  feasts  forgot— 
A  leaf-strewn,  lonely,  desolated  cot." 

No  longer  can  the  classical  pilgrim 
to  the  haunts  of  Gilbert  White  seat 
himself  in  the  **  straw-built  shod"  of 
the  hermit,  and  call  up  in  his  imagina- 
tion the  image  of  the  contemplative 
student  of  nature  who  used  to  haunt 
these  shades.  The  site  of  the  hermit- 
age, to  be  sure,  remains — 

'*  Romantic  spot !  from  whence  in  pro- 
spect lies 
Wbate'er  of  landscape  charms  our  feasting 

eyes. 
The  pointed  spire,  the  hall,  the  pasture 

plain. 
The  russet  fallow  or  the  golden  grain. 
The  breesy  lake  that  sheds  a  gleaming 

light. 
Till  all  the  fading  picture  fail  the  sight." 
There  is,  it  appears  to  me,  a  degree 
of  criminality  in  the  neglect  that  suf- 
fers any  thing  that  has  been  9aiicti- 
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fied  by  genius  to  be  lost  or  forgotten; 
It  is  not  merely  an  injustice  to  the 
memory  of  the  man  who  makes 
classic  the  very  ground  whereon  he 
treads,  but  it  is  a  sad  privation  to 
those  who  hold  in  veneration  the 
place  he  inhabited  and  the  haunts 
of  his  footsteps ;  where  one  lingers 
fondly  and  long,  as  if  to  catch  from 
the  inspiration  of  the  place  something 
of  the  inspiration  of  the  man  who 
gave  to  the  place  much  of  its  interest 
•i^much  of  its  beauty :  and  when  we 
consider  how  greatly  natural  beauty 
is  assisted  by  association ;  when  we 
reflect  that  the  pleasure  we  derive 
from  the  contemplation  of  magnificent 
scenery,  is  as  nothing  where  nothing 
of  genius  is  associated ;  and  that  no 
place  is  tame,  no  place  barren,  no 
place  unlovely,  that  genius  has  conse- 
crated to  fame,  we  cannot  help  feeling 
an  indignant  sorrow  that  the  spot 
which  genius  loved  to  inhabit  should 
be  suffered  to  bo  forgotten,  or  the 
print  of  his  footsteps  to  be  effaced 
from  the  earth.  The  bleak  and  na« 
ked  waste,  enriched  by  dassicid  asso« 
ciations,  has  more  attraction  for  ua 
than  the  exuberant  prairie  of  the  de« 
sort— the  stream,  by  whose  banks  the 
poet  sat  and  sang,  flows  to  a  musio 
sweeter  than  its  ownr— and  thevalleyi 
and  hills,  peopled  with  the  embodied 
*'  creations  of  fancy,**  live  in  rememi 
brance  and  look  green  in  song. 
These  associations  make  the  best 
riches,  the  true  glory  of  a  nation ; 
robe  nature  in  a  perpetual  spring ; 
they  give  to  barrenness  fertility  and 
beauty ;  they  endear  to  us  our  coun- 
try ;  and  by  fostering  the  growth  of 
national  pride — that  vanity  which  it 
akin  to  virtue — nerve  the  soul  to  deedi 
of  noble  daring,  and  stimulate  us  to 
study  to  be  thought  worthy  of  the 
classic  soil  we  boast  to  call  our  own. 

Therefore  I  say  agiun,  let  no  haunt 
of  genius  be  desecrated  by  neglect  op 
injury ;  let  every  memorial  of  ita . 
whereabout  be  studiously  and  lovingly 
preserved  and  cherished,  till  time  and 
memory  shall  be  no  more. 

The  prospect  of  the  village  from 
the  Hanger  is  surpassingly  beautiful. 
It  is  a  picture,  and  that  picture  the 
picture  of  peace.  The  cottages,  sur* 
rounded  each  by  its  little  shrubby  en. 
closure — some  built  of  yellow  stone-^ 
some  of  red  brick^others  of  lath  and 
plaster— but  all  of  picturesque  and 
fanciful  forn^s ;  the  intervening  treet 
sbadlng  ax)d  soitening  down  tbo  tone 
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of  the  liaidfeap*  t  the  mipretandiogr 
though  tasteful  tower  of  the  Tenerable 
ehorch;  the  shadowy  contemporary 
jew,  that  fbr  so  many  oenturies  has 
Dome  the  old  ohorch-tower  company ; 
the  surrounding  habitations  of  the 
silent  dead  i  we  modest  Ticaragei 
with  its  magnificent  hedge,  or  rather 
wdl  of  yew ;  the  moss-grown,  and 
alasl  neglected  garden  of  Gilbert 
White,  where  delighted  to  disport 
Timothy  the  tortoise,  and  where,  at 
ihis  moment,  you  may  see  the  black- 
birds hopping  familiarly  about  the 
walks ;  theyale  winding  away  towards 
Oakhanger,  parted  in  the  centre  by  a 
Strip  of  brighter  green,  where  runs 
concealed  the  babbling  little  brook ;  the 
pale  peat>reek,  or  rather  yapour,  as- 
oendmgfrom  the  cottage  chimneys, 
hardly  dimming,  where  it  rises,  the 
lucid  transparency  of  the  air. 
.  I  am  no  great  master  of  descrip- 
tion,  nor  practised  in  colouring  a  land- 
scape with  my  pen;  but  there  is 
luckily  no  need  of  pen  or  pencil.  In 
a  desert,  on  the  ocean,  or  in  the 
d^iths  of  a  dungeon,  I  could  close 
ay  eyes  and  recall  at  will  this  the 
sweetest  scene  my  eyes  oyer  yet  luxu- 
riated on^ay,  recall  it  in  all  its  bar. 
mony  and  heaxiiy,  its  yariety^  rich- 
Bess,  and  repose. 

It  was  now  time  for  us  to  think  of 
refreshment,  hayhig  titsted  nothing 
since  breakfast,  and  we  accordingly 
descended  one  of  the  steep  gaps  or 
Miiddert,  as  they  are  locally  called,  of 
the  Hanger ;  and  taking  adTantage  of 
one  of  the  footpaths  that  hereabouts 
offer  an  introduction  to  almost  cTery 
field,  we  were  speedily  in  the  yUlage, 
where  a  modest  but  substantial  mn- 
lier  awaited  our  arriyal. 

Our  after-dinner  excursion  con- 
sisted iir  a  walk  down  the  yalley  to 
the  hamlet  of  Oakhanger,  by  the  side 
of  the  brook  so  often  mentioned.  Our 
stroll  was  delightful ;  and  we  return- 
ed ^  moonl^ht,  serenaded  by  the 
xdghtingale,  to  our  inn,  when  we  re- 
tired to  rest  after  a  day  of  t^nmixed 
pleasure,  in  which,  despite  the  length 
of  our  excursion,  fatigue  had  no  share, 
loll  of  thankful  gratitude  to  that  great 
Being  who  has,  in  His  measureless 
goodness,  poured  out  into  the  lap  of 
Bature  so  much  of  luxury  for  the 
Blind  of  meditatiye  man,  and  made  me- 
dicine for  the  wounded  spirit,  in  the 
groyes,  and  hills,  and  fields,  and  bar* 
fllony  of  nnlTersal  nature. 

Our  slumbers  were  not  long  pro- 
tracted.   Between  six  and  seven  o'- 
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to  say,  going  about— still  restiess,  still 
unsatisfied,  and  as  much  athhrst  as  if 
we  had  neyer  quaflfed  at  the  fountaia 
of  Selbornian  classicality. 

Wa9dering  about  the  qmet  yillage^ 
we  found  a  gate  invitingly  open,  so 
that  entrance  could  hardly  there  be 
termed  intrusion.  Entering  accord- 
ingly, we  passed  a  thatched  cottage 
ofrecent  erection,  (belonging  to  one 
of  the  members  of  the  White  family,) 
and  passing  through  a  flower»plot, 
found  ourselves^  on  opening  a  little 
wicket,  in  the  garden  of  the  philoso- 
pher of  Selborne.  There  was  no  mis- 
taking it.  We  had  never  seen  it  be- 
fore, it  is  true,  but  there  was  about  it 
an  air  of  philosophic  seclusion — a  me- 
ditative repose — a  rich  and  quiet  har- 
mony, that  left  no  doubt  on  our  minds 
of  its  identity  with  that  same  garden 
wherein  long  flourished  the  doping 
laurel  hedge— where  marched  about 
in  a  stately  manner  the  exotic  hoo- 
poes, until  persecuted  and  driven 
away  by  idle  boys,  who  would  never 
let  them  be  at  rest— ^nd  where  Timo- 
theus,  that  most  celebrated  of  tor- 
toises, used  to  spend  the  sultry  hours 
under  the  umbrageous  shadow  of  a 
cabbage  leaf,  or  catch  the  failing 
warmth  of  an  autumnal  sun  by  tilting 
his  shell  against  that  very  waU.  Hero 
is  the  walk,  paved  with  brick  against 
damp  weather,  close  by  the  sloping 
strawberry  bank ;  there  the  philoso- 
pher's arbour,  protected  from  the  heat 
of  the  mid-day  sun  by  an  overbranch- 
ing  yew;  on  the  opposite  side,  his 
sunny  seat,  now  occupied  by  a  yene- 
rable  tortoise-shell  cat;  and  at  the 
foot  of  the  garden  is  the  mossy  ter- 
race, adorned  in  the  centre  with  a 
dial,  supported  on  a  tastefully  sculp- 
tured pedestal,  and  divided  by  a  ha-ha 
from  a  truly  park  like  spot  of  about 
twenty  acres,  tastefully  wooded,  which 
intervenes  between  the  foot  of  the 
Hanger  and  the  place  where  we  now 
stand.  Every  body  who  has  read  the 
Natural  History  of  SeUfome — and 
who  has  not  ?_is  famiUar  with  the  fre- 
quent allusion  made  by  the  philoso- 
pher to  his  garden.  Judge,  then, 
with  what  subdued  delight  we  gazed 
upon  it,  finding  it  even  more  sweetly 
secluded,  more  enchantingly  lovely, 
than  our  warmest  imagination  could 
have  painted.  But  our  delight  was 
not  altogether  utialloyed— neglect  was 
every  where  but  too  perceptible  ;  and 
what  may  Justify  even  severer  cen- 
sure, a  great  poi^^H  b^CJIlf v9g*C 
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walli  Wbiofa  gate  support  and  sb^ltor 
to  the  fruit«treet  of  the  philosophery 
and  to  which  he  freqaeotfjr  alludes  in 
his  work,  has  been  meroilessly  pulled 
down  to  let  in  a  riew  of  the  stucco 
cottage  before  mentioned^  at  the  sug- 
gestion, it  is  said,  of  a  London  attorw 
hey,  destroying  utterly  the  seclusion 
and  isolation  which  makes  the  chief- 
est  charm  of  this  ever- charming  spot. 
This  is  one  of  the  desecrations  which, 
at  has  been  obserred  before,  n>- 
preaches  to  criminality;  and  as  the 
estate  is,  we  were  informed,  about  to 
be  offered  for  sale,  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that,  out  of  respect  to  the  memory  of 
the  philosopher,  as  well  as  for  his  own 
sake,  the  fortunate  purchaser  of  this 
classic  spot  will  rebuild  the  front  wall, 
and  stndy  to  preserve  or  restore  all  the 
associations  connected  with  the  philo- 
sopher of  Selbome. 

We  were  politely  admitted  to  ^Mt 
the  interior  of  the  house  formerly 
occupied  by  Gilbert  White,  now 
empty  and  deserted,  a  member  of 
the  family  haying  died  a  few  months 
before,  and  all  the  effects,  the  arm- 
chair of  the  philosopher  alone  ex-* 
cepted,  remoyed  or  sold.  The  table 
on  which  he  was  accustomed  to  write^ 
and  where,  probably,  his  Natural  His* 
lory  and  Naturalist's  Calendar  were 
penned,  is,  we  were  informed,  in  the 

Sessession  of  a  member  of  Mr  White's 
imlly,  now  resident  in  London.  It 
has  been  stated,  I  know  not  on  what 
authority ,that  no  portrait  of  Mr  White 
was  oyer  taken ; — be  this  as  it  may, 
boweyer,  the  housekeeper  pointed  out 
to  us  the  place  where  hung  what  she 
called  a  likeness  of  Mr  White,  and 
which  also,  she  informed  us,  remains 
In  possession  of  the  fkmilyin  London. 
If  th'is  be  so,  it  may  be  hoped  that  one 
day  or  other  the  world  may  be  favour- 
ed with  an  engraying  of  the  face  of 
that  man  with  whose  delightful  mind 
tile  world  has  long  been  familiar.  In 
the  house,  which  is  commodious  though 
irregularly  built,  there  are  many  good 
rooms,  and  ample  accommodation  for 
the  family  of  a  gentleman ;  but  the 
only  one  that  had  interest  for  us  was 
the^i>ed-ohamber  of  the  philosopher— . 
an  humble  room  overlooking  the  gar- 
den, and  commandiDg  from  the  case- 
ments views  of  the  Hanger  and  sur- 
rounding scenery ; — ^here  the  philoso- 
pher lived,  and  here  he  died. 

An  aged  man,  who  attended  us  at 
our  inn,  and  who  recollected  Mr  White 
perfectly  well^  described  him  as  a  man 
of  pleashig  conntenance>  of  ordinary 


stature,  of  affiible  and  unobtrusiye 
manners,  and  of  a  retiring  dispositioil 
•i^much  attached  to  his  native  village^ 
and  seldom  missed  from  it  for  any 
great  length  of  time-^his  establisli* 
ment  condsting  of  but  three  servantSi 
and  his  mode  of  living  stricdy  eoono- 
mical  and  gentlemanlike.  The  only 
detail  we  could  extract  from  our  old 
man,  who,  though  sufficiently  garru- 
lous, was  far  from  being  lucid  or  sa* 
tbfiuBtory  in  his  description  of  the  phi< 
losopher,  was,  that  Mr  White  had  a  re- 
markably handsome  foot  and  leg.  Upon 
this  trait  of  manly  beauty  in  the  philo- 
sopher, our  village  Nestor  dwelt  with 
peculiar  complacency  and  satisfaction. 

From  the  place  where  White 
drew  his  first  breath,  and  where,  with 
short  and  infrequent  intermptions,  he 
spent  a  lonr  and  happy  life,  a  few 
paces  brought  us  to  his  grave. 

He  lies  undistingidshed  in  the  yil« 
lage  churchyard.  There  are,  in  the 
south  side  of  the  chancel,  five  lowly 
tenements  of  the  dead^the  fifth  from 
the  chancel  is  that  of  Gilbert  White  ;  • 
his  grave  is,  like  his  life,  lowly  and 
peaceful.  I  was  glad  that  he  was  laid 
nere  \  nor  could  I  help  thinking  that 
the  grass  was  more  green  and  the 
moss  more  richly  verdant  on  that 
grave.  He  lies  tranquilly  in  the  lap 
of  his  mother  earth  ;  and,  even  in 
death,  within  the  influences  of  that 
nature  he  living  loved  so  weU.  He 
lies  nobly — ^the  world  is  his  tomb,  the 
heavens  his  canopy,  the  dew  of  even- 
ing scatters  with  diamonds  the  spot 
where  his  ashes  repose,  his  reouiem  is 
chanted  by  the  warbling  choristers  of 
spring,  and  starry  lamps  that  never 
die  illumine  his  sepulchre. 

Our  pilgrimage  was  done—we  had 
traversed  the  classic  groun^  of  the 
philosopher,  we  had  wandered  In  his 
footsteps,  and  we  had  calmed  and 
soothed  onr  spirits  into  tranquillity 
in  the  contemplation  of  his  peacefiu 
grave. 

Why^id  we  come  here — why  leave 
our  homes  and  families  to  wander  over 
spots  which  make  no  part  of  our  worldf 
which  have  no  connexion  with  our 
hopes,  or  fears,  or  interests,  or  pr^u- 
dices,  or  passions  ?  Why  did  we  come 
here? 

I  will  answer  for  myself,  that  I  am 
litUe  of  a  philosopher,  unless  it  be  that 
I  possess  a  spice  of  the  philosophy 
of  the  green  woodpecker,  which,  as 
Mr  White  observes,  **  seems  to  Is^h 
at  all  mankind  ; "  and,  however 
much  of  a  natura]>  am  nothing  what* 
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erer  of  a  naturalist.  That  pies  and 
dawsy  as  Mr  Wliite  declares^  are 
Tery  impudent,  I  .do  verily  belieye; 
am  inclined  to  agree  with  the  p})ilo- 
sopher,  that  *'  white-throats  are  bold 
thieves/'  and  regret  to  hear  that  **  red- 
breasts are  by  no  means  honest  with 
respect  to  currants ;  *'  I  am  also  of 
opinion,  that  rooks  will  bo  cruel 
enough  to  pursue  and  catch  cock- 
chafers as  they  fly,  and  cats  sufficiently 
inhuman  to  **  descend  neighbouring 
chimneys  after  the  swallows*  nests :  *' 
that  birds,  as  Mr  White  informs  us, 
''  do  not  touch  any  white  fruits  till 
they  have  cleared  all  the  red,*'  I  take 
to  be  altogether  a  matter  of  taste ;  and 
coincide  in  the  observation,  that  birds 
whistling  agreeably  on  the  tops  of 
hop-poles  may  be  '*  prognostic  of  au* 
tumn ;  *'  but  I  honestly  will  confess, 
that  when  it  is  recorded  that  **  Thomas 
saw  a  polecat  run  across  the  garden," 
I  am  comparatively  insensible  to  the 
importance  of  this  leading  historical 
fact— nor  can  I  bring  myself  to  think 
.  that  the  enauiry  whether  the  squirrel 
which  Mr  White  saw  in  Baker's  hill, 
and  which  was  very  tame,  might  or 
might  not  have  been  the  ''polecat" 
of  the  observing  Tliomas,  is*  of  eqnal 
importance  with  the  discovery  of  the 
longitude.  When  I  read  that  the 
philosopher  of  Selbome  *'  set  Gun- 
nory,  the  bantam,  on  nine  of  her  own 
^f^fS^f'  I  ^^ink  ^^At  Gunnory  had  the 
best  right  to  educate  her  own  family  ; 
and  cannot  sufficiently  admire  the  gal- 
lantry of  Mr  Whito's  gander,  who, 
while  the  goose  sits,  with  vast  assi- 
duity keeps  guard,  and  takes  the 
fiercest  sow  by  the  ear,  "  and  leads 
her  away  crying," 

These,  and  such  as  these,  are  little 
matters  in  which  I  do  not  take  an  ab- 
sorbing Tnterest ;  and  being  neither  a 
botanbt  nor  zoologist,  you  will  again 
repeat  your  enquiry — Why  did  you 
come  here  ? 

Patient  and  gentle  reader,  I  was  im- 
pelled bv  the  magic  of  association.  In 
Doyhood  and  in  youth,  I,  like  jrourself, 
have  read  White  over  and  over  again, 
walked  with  him,  talked  with  him, 
observed  with  him  in  imagination,  and 
got  him  all  by  heart ;  even  in  man- 
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hood,  when  worried  into  excitement 
by  the  irritations  of  this  working-daj 
world,  I  take  up  White's  Natural 
History  of  Selbome,  and  am  quieted, 
perusing  the  familiar  pages  of  a  writer 
who,  in  his  enthusiasm  for  the  great 
harmony  of  nature,  had  no  time  nor 
inclination  for  the  little  discords  of 
man — who  found  his  world  in  this  hit 
native  village^  and  wisely  here  bounded 
his  ambition ;  here,  in  the  pursuit  of 
nature,  ever  charming,  ever  newy 
passed  his  ardent  youth,  his  vigorous 
manhood,  his  venerable  age — ^whose 
pretension  to  be  remembered  is  found- 
ed upon  the  absence  of  all  pretension 
— ^whose  art  consisted  in  ms  artless- 
ness,  and  whose  universal  popufarity 
has  been  gained  by  never  straining  to 
attain  it. 

I  came  here  to  pay  my  humble  bom- 
age  to  a  peaceful  spirit — a'  meek  pos- 
sessor of  the  earth— a  man  without 
gall  or  bitterness  in  bis  nature,  one 
who  gained  fame  without  making  an 
enemy,  and  bequeathed  to  posterity  a 
reputation  as  unenvied  as  extensive. 

Appreciate  him  as  a  naturalist  I 
cannot,  for  I  am  not  qualified.  No 
one  save  an  observer  of  nature  can 
sufficiently  appreciate  the  fidelity  of 
his  descriptions,  the  accuracy  of  hia 
observations,  the  clear  lucidity  of  his 
delineations  of  natural  phenomena; 
but  I  can  sufficiently  appreciate  the 
ma;i— the  ease,  grace,  and  simplicity 
of  his  style  have  an  indescribable 
charm  for  the  general  reader ;  the  ho- 
liness of  his  pursuit ;  his  unaffected, 
serene,  and  cheerful  piety ;  the  tenden- 
cy of  every  line  he  wrote  to  advance 
the  interests  of  religion,  humanity, 
and  goodness;  the  tranquillizing  in- 
fiuence  of  his  writings  on  the  mind  of 
man. 

Surely  if  the  memory  of  the  illus- 
trious dead  is  to  derive  honour  from  a 
fiilgrimage  to  the  scenes  he  has  fbmi- 
iarized  to  every  one — and  what  fitter 
homage  can  the  illustrious  dead  re- 
ceive?—you  will  forgive  me,  reader, 
that  I  stole  from  business,  and  turbu- 
lence, and  care,  the  few  tranquil  hours 
I  dissipated  in  my  pilgrimage  to  hap« 
py,  peaceful,  and  classic  Selbome, 
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8TBTCK*8  IHSTITUTfi  OF  THE  LAW  OF  SPECTBES/ 


Thb  learned  John  Samael  Stryck» 
of  Halle*  may  be  considered  one  of 
tbe  last  thoroogh-goin^  belioTers  in 
the  visible  existence  of  Satan's  king- 
dom upon  earth.     While  the  jurists 
and  theologiansy  influenced  by  the 
BeiT^ve  and  sceptical  tendencies  of 
the  eiglrteenth  century,  were  sapping 
and  mining  away  the  foundations  of 
the   invisible    world  on    all   hands* 
Stryck*  a  very  Abdiel  among  the  faith- 
less* was  devoting  his  time  and  talents* 
aided  by  considerable  learning*  to  the 
compilation  of  a  spectral  code*  or 
digen  of  the  law*  as  <4>plicable  to  the 
relations  of  the  world  we  live  in  with 
the  devil  and  his  emissaries.     The 
times,  indeed*  were  such  as  to  require 
all  Stryck's   learning    and   genuine 
faith  to  bespeak  due  attention  to  his 
great  work.     After  a  most  flourishing 
reign  of  two  centuries*  signalized  by 
the  universal  spread  of  witchcraft, 
apparidons*  demoniac  possession*  and 
all  the  other  proofs  of  infernal  agency* 
the  security  of  the  Satanic  dynasty 
had  received  its  first  shock  from  tbe 
publication  of  the  Cautio  Criminalis 
of  Fredrick  Spee,  in  163 1 .  Thb  work 
was  directed  chiefly  against  the  atro- 
cities of  the  witch    trials ;    which* 
particularly  at  Wurtzburg*  Treves* 
and  other  cities  in    Germany,   had 
multiplied  to  an  extent  which*  but 
for  the  clear  evidence  that  remabs* 
would  appear  to  us  at  the  present  day 
incredible.  A  second  blow  was  struck 
by  the  well-known  Monde  Enchante 
of  Balthazar  Bekker*  aimed  not  only 
agdnst   tbe   belief  in   witches*  but 
assailing  equally  the  whole  founda- 
uons  of  the  doctrine  of  apparitions*  or 
the  visible  agency  of  a  spiritual  world 
upon  our  own.     In  1701*  tbe  cele- 
brated inaugural  thesis  of  Tbomasius* 
J)e  Crimine  Magits,  was  publicly  de- 
livered with  high  applause  at  Halle  ; 
a  work  in  which  he  liberally  availed 
himself  of  the  materials  collected  by 
BeldLor  and  others ;  and    which*  had 
it  appeared  half  a  century  earlier* 
would  undoubtedly  have  procured  for 
the  author  no  other  crown  but  that  of 
martvrdom.    As  it  was*  however*  the 
tide  having  now  fairly  turned  against 


the  old  opinions,  the  treaUse  of  Tho* 
masius  was  received  with  very  general 
approbation. 

It  was  during  this  period  of  waver- 
ing belief*  or  rather  ff  eneral  defection 
from  the  ancient  faith*  that  John 
Samuel  Stryck  published*  in  I70I9 
(or  rather  composed*  for  the  work 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  printed 
till  after  me  appearance  of  the  inau- 
gural discourse  of  Tbomasius*)  his 
treatise  Ds  Jdeb  Spbctroeum.  la 
the  collected  edition  of  his  works*  and 
those  of  his  father*  (Francfurt  and 
Leipzig,  1750*)  it  forms  the  fourteenth 
dissertation  of  volume  twelfth. 

Stryck  begins  his  dissertation  with 
a  separation  of  the  Genus  Spectre* 
which  it  seems  admits  of  considerable 
subdivisions*  into  classes.  There  is 
first  your  domestic  spectre*  (Haus-gott 
or  Kobold*)  who  passes  wiUi  the  pre- 
mises* whoever  may  be  tbe  proprietor ; 
your  air  spirit*  or  flying  dragon  ; 
your  water  spirits  or  Nixe,  who  haunts 
the  pond  in  your  garden*  or  rises  to 
yoiir  hook,  if  you  be  a  brother  of  the 
angle*  from  some  dark  suicidal-looking 
pool  in  the  river ;  your  field  spectre* 
or  out-of-door  devil*  (Feld-teuffel*) 
mentioned  by  Isuab*  chap.  xiii.  verses 
14*  22*  who  keeps  moving  through 
woods  and  uninhabited  places  with  no 
very  definite  purpose ;  your  moun- 
tain spectre*  (Berg-gott,)  a  most  wag- 
gish and  tricksy  spirit*  and  inveterate 
practical  joker*  of  which  tribe  the 
notorious  Rubezahl  of  the  Giant 
Mountain  in  Silesia*  is  the  most 
conspicuous  representative—"  de  quo 
Joan,  Prcetorius  speciali  commerUa' 
tione ;  **— -your  spirit  of  the  mine,  who 
again  suffers  a  subdivbioo^  into  the 
spiritus  mitiort  who  creeps  along  and 
does  no  harm  to  any  one*  and  the 
spiritus  crudelior,  who  not  unfre- 
quently  inflicts  death  upon  tbe  luck- 
less inmates  of  the  mine,  though  of 
late  be  has  been  pretty  effectually  laid 
by  the  spells  of  the  magician  Davy. 
To  these  add  Lamiee*  Incubi*  and 
Succubi*  besides  that  large  class  of 
incognito  spirits  who  make  no  per- 
sonal appearance*  but  unequivocally 
announce  their  presence  by  uttering 


•  «  De  Jure  Spectrorum,"  Juhn  Samuel  Stryck.     '*  Dissertationet  Juridlcje,"  vol. 
yIL    «•  Dispotatio,?'  xiv.  p.  264,  ct  seq.    Frsncofurt  ©t  Leiptig.  1750. 
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pestilent  noisesysabyertiDg  the  pott 
and  pans  in  tBe  kitohen»  and  kicking 
the  tables  down-stidrs.  **  In  domibus 
Ittrbant,"  says  Stryck,  <«oUas,  patinas. 
Ice.  sabrertunt,  seamna,  mensas  per 
scalas  dejiciunt.*' 

Now«  keeping  in  Tiew  the  large 
spirltnal  standing  army  which  is  thus 
constantly  in  commission,  and  that  all 
hours  are  the  same  to  them — for  it  is 
quite  a  Tulgar  error  to  suppose  that 
tney  confine  themselves  to  the  short 
period  between  twdte  p.m.  and  one 
A.M..i-it  seems  plain  we  cannot  turn 
a  comer  either  in  town  or  country»  but 
some  of  these  agreeable  companions 
may  be  at  our  elbow.  «  Pemootant 
Bobiseumy  peregrinantur^  rusticantur/' 
And  this  being  the  case,  it  becomes 
necessary  to  look  the  subject  steadily 
in  the  face>  and — instead  of  attempting, 
like  Balthazar  Bekker,  and  other  base 
and  presumptuous  sceptics,  to  deny 
the  ezbtence  of  spectres  altogether-* 
to  place  the  legal  relations  of  men  and 
ihings  with  these  spiritual  beings  upon 
a  distinct  and  systematic  footing. 

Stnrck,  accordingly,  proceeds  to 
eonslder  the  law  of  spectres,  first  in  a 
eiril,  and  next  in  a  criminal  point  of 
▼lew. 

In  the  cifil  department,  the  rights 
of  persons  come  first ;  and  of  these,  as 
the  most  important,  he  treats  first  of 
marriage  $  and  here  some  questions  of 
considerable  nicety  occur. 

§  12.  '«  Qaodsi  sponsalia  inita 
sint  cum  fsemina,  ques  a  spectris  con- 
tinue derezatur,  qusentur  numne 
dissoM  sponsalia  queant?**  Your 
marriage  contract  is  extended;  the 
party  invited,  the  ring  ordered,  when 
you  discover  to  your  consternation 
that  your  intendeci  spouse  is  haunted 
by  spectres,  one  or  more.  Quid 
juris  f  Strrck,  with  some  hesitation, 
gives  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  party 
may,  in  that  case,  resile,  rehu$  intC" 

r'r,  there  being,  in  his  view,  an  error 
Uie  substantials  of  the  contract; 
and  certainly,  in  our  own  case,  if  we 
had  reason  to  suspect,  beforehand, 
that  the  lady  liad  any  dealings  with 
spirits,  we  should  be  off  forthwith, 
and  take  all  risks  of  an  action  of 
damages  for  breach. 

But  what  if  the  marriage  is  over, 
and  it  turns  out  that  one  of  the  parties 
is  vexed  in  this  way  by  the  intrusion 
of  evil  spirits  ?  Is  there  any  remedy 
in  that  case  ?  And  here  follows 
a  shocking   example,  which  Stryck 


^ves  on  his  own  personal  knowledge. 
'^Novimus  ^usmodi  tfistem  casum 
in  famo84  civitate  extitisse,  ubi  mulier 
vere  pia,  Deoque  addieta,  niimm  in 
modum  a  spectris  crudata  (bit,  spu* 
tis  enim  obmta  ad  calcem  usque, 
stercore  omnia  circa  illam  obdncta, 
mobilia  vidente  muliere  ablata  et  con* 
cremata,  ut,  hac  ratione,  licet  alias- 
bonis  sufficientibns  instructa  ad  sum« 
mam  pauperiem  redigeretur.  Ilia 
vero  hsBc  omnia  aequo  animo  tuUt,  et 
quo  majorem  vim  Cacodaemon  adhi- 
buit,  eo  ardentioribus  precibus  Deo 
se  commendavit,  in  quo  exercitio  vir- 
tutls  adhuc  perdurat,  quamvis,  an  re* 
cesserit  nunc  Satanas,  ignoramus." 

The  German  law,  heaven  knows^ 
is  indulgent  enough  in  matters  of 
divorce;  and  we  must  own  that  the 
state  of  the  lady's  person,  as  here  de- 
scribed, as  well  as  the  condition  of  the 
furniture,  seems  to  us  to  afford  good 
grounds  for  a  separation,  at  all  events, 
a  mensd  et  thoro.  The  disappearance 
of  the  furniture,  too,  from  day  to  day, 
was  a  very  singular  circumstance, 
especially  as  we  have  reason  to  believe, 
though  Stryck  does  not  mention  the 
fact,  that  the  spirit  who  abstracted  it 
was  in  the  custom  of  leaving  behind 
pawnbroker's  duplicates  instead.  Still, 
notwithstanding  these  aggravated 
grounds  of  complaint,  Stryck,  though 
not  without  difficulty,  and  a  strong 
feeling  of  the  hardship  of  the  case, 
conceives  there  is  no  remedy.  You 
have  taken  your  companion  for  better 
for  worse,  and  must  bear  the  visitaF- 
tion  as  a  trial  from  heaven,  as  you 
best  may.  *'  Gravis  est  atque  anceps 
hsBc  qusestio,  sed  tamen  salvo  aliorum 
judicio  negativam  amplectimur  senten- 
tiam  .  .  .  Idque  in  hoc  casu  eo 
magis  quo  certius  est  a  solius  Dei 
providentift  hoc  incommodum  evenire, 
et  tententur  conjuges,  aut  in  patien- 
tifi  perstare,  Deoque  soli  oonfldere 
velint." 

Of  course,  this  case  disposes  of  all 
minor  shades  of  the  question  as  to  the 
Law  of  Spectres  in  relation  to  mar- 
riage. From  tlience,  Stryck  proceeds 
(§  15)  to  the  case  of  guardian  and 
ward.  Suppose  your  pupil's  house  is 
haunted,  is  that  a  ground  for  declin* 
ing  the  office  ? 

This  question  does  not  seem  to  be  at- 
tended with  much  difficulty.  We  say, 
decidedly  not ;  particularlv  if  a  hand- 
some legacy  were  attaohed  to  the 
^        of  eoune^  we  should 


legacy 
.     Only, 
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tak«  eare  k)  Tisit  our  Toimg  fHend  as 
seldom  as  possible  In  his  own  house ; 
and  endeaTonrquietly  to  dispose  of  the 
premises  by  prirate  bargain.  We 
think  this  last  coarse  proferable  to 
Strjek*s  plan  of  trying  the  efibct  of 
a  eonrse  of  clerical  treatment  npon 
the  pnpU. 

From  the  rights  of  persons^  as 
fitryck  observes,  we  descend  to  those 
of  things,  (sec.  16.)  And  here  the 
first  qnestion  discussed,  is  that  of  the 
diseoTery  of  hidden  treasures  by  means 
of  spirits.  This,  it  would  appear, 
was  an  occurrence  of  great  frequency, 
and  consequently  of  vital  importance, 
in  Stryok*s  time.  We  regret  to  say 
the  incident  is,  at  the  present  day, 
too  rare  to  justify  a  separate  chapter 
in  the  spectral  code.  So  different, 
however,  was  the  case  somewhat  later 
even  than  Stryck's  time,  that  in  a 
trial  reported  in  Guyot  de  Pitaval's 
Caueet  dl^ee,  (vol.  xii.)  in  which 
the  point  turned  on  the  alleged  revela- 
tion of  a  treasure  by  a  spirit,  the 
opinion  of  the  Sorbonne  having  been 
taken  upon  the  possibility  of  such  a 
case»  they  returned  a  clear  answer  in 
the  affirmative,  treating  it  as  a  matter 
of  everyday  practice. 

The  question  then  put  by  Stryck 
is.  Whether  we  can,  with  a  safe  con- 
science, take  possession  of  a  treasure 
which  is  in  the  custody  of  a  spirit  ? 
''an  salvi  conscienti&  occupare  liceat 
dusmodi  thesaurum  a  spectre  custo- 
ditum."  Stryck  answers  this  question 
by  a  distinction  which,  to  us,  appears 
rather  thiu.  If  the  spirit  stands  by 
and  remains  neuter,  have  nothing  to 
do  with  the  treasure :  it  is  a  tempta- 
tion from  Satan  to  bum  your  fingers 
^there  let  it  lie.  But  if  the  spectre 
offer  it,  press  it  upon  you,  make  a 
point  of  your  pocketing  it,  in  short, 
wOn*t  be  denied,  then  you  may  take 
it  safely,  and  ask  no  questions,  pre- 
suming that  all  is  right,  and  that  the 
money  comes  from  a  good  and  not 
an  evil  quarter.  He  Instances  a  case 
in  point,  of  a  girl  near  Quedlinburg : 
— .''  Narratur  enim  in  Sylv&  non  pro- 
cul  a  Quedlinburgo  puellam  rusticam, 
coUectis  in  duabus  corbibus  lignis, 
domum  abeuntem,  accessisse  virum 
staturaB  solito  minoris  (ein  RIein« 
mannchen),  atque  ostens&  in  proximo 
colli  magn&  argenti  copiS,  ierio 
monuisie  tolleret  quantum  ejus  posset, 
moz,  puelld  non  sine  lachrymis  ah* 
nuentei  ipsum  sua  manu  bonam  par* 


tem  argenti,  alterl  ex  corbibus  ab* 
jeetis  ugnis,  intulisse,  post  ^spar- 
uisse."  In  such  a  case  of  tender  as 
this,  there  was  no  resisting  the  spirit ; 
but  Stryck  warns  his  readers  not  to 
extend  the  precedent  rashly  beyond 
the  fecial  case,—''  Extra  hunc  casum 
specialem  decisionem  datam  applieara 
non  ausim." 

But  suppose  that,  through  the  agency 
of  a  spirit,  you  discover  a  treasure 
within  your  own  ground,  does  it  be- 
long to  yourself  as  a  legal  trove,  or  is 
it  forfeited  tothefisk?  Here  again 
Stryck  escapes  by  a  disiinguOf  (§17.) 
If  the  spectre  not  only  shows  the 
treasure  itself,  but  points  out  some 
charm  or  magical  operation  by  which 
the  treasure  is  to  be  got  at,  and  von 
follow  its  suggestions,  and  by  magical 
practices  make  yourself  master  of  the 
money,  it  is  forfeited  to  government 
as  au  illegal  acquisition.  If,  on  the 
contrary,  the  spectre  merely  shows 
it,  and  allows  you  to  get  at  it  in  the 
best  way  you  can — or  if  you  politely 
decline  his  suggestion  of  using  spells 
and  enchantments,  and  content  your- 
self with  a  pickaxe  and  a  spade,  you 
may  safely  take  the  ghost's  word  for 
the  thousand  pounds,  and  may  bid 
defiance  to  the  revenue  officer.  In- 
deed, should  he  be  troublesome,  he 
runs  some  risk,  like  his  brother  officer 
in  Bums,  to  be  carried  off  by  the 
offended  spirit. 

Farther,  in  regard  to  the  discoverr 
of  treasure  in  another  man's  ffroimd, 
Stryck  lays  it  down  as  law,  that,  al- 
though in  the  ordinary  case  a  person 
discovering  by  his  own  exertions 
(datd  operd)  a  ^*easure  in  another 
man's  property,  is  entiUed  to  no  part 
of  it ;  yet  in  the  case  of  its  being 
pointed  out  to  him  by  a  spectre,  the 
fortunate  individual  may  lay  claim  to 
a  half.  The  result,  we  suppose^ 
must  have  been,  that  all  treasures 
found  on  other  men's  ground  were 
pointed  out  by  spectres ;  particularly 
as  the  onus  of  proving  the  source  of 
his  information  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  laid  on  the  discoverer. 

From  the  case  of  treasure  Stryck 
proceeds  to  the  consideration  of  spec- 
tral questions  affecting  the  contracts 
of  pledge,  sale,  and  location.  Suppose 
an  heritable  bond  granted  for  L.dOOO 
over  a  house  which,  by  reason  of 
spectres,  turns  out  not  to  be  worth 
more  than  L.IOOO,  can  the  heritable 
creditor  demand  additional  heritable 
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seourity  ?  **  SI  in  domo  constitnta 
Bit  bjpothecay  ex.  gr.  ss.  3000  impe- 
riaUam»  spectra  yero  ita  infestare 
cooperint  domum  ut  nee  amplius  1000 
▼aleat,  annoD  ad  allam  hypothecam 
Gonstitaendam  agi  potest."  Stryck*s 
solution  of  this  diflSculty  seems  scarcely 
consistent  with  principle.  Additional 
security  he  thinks  the  creditor  is 
clearly  entitled  to  ;  but  he  seems  dis- 
posed to  limit  his  right  to  personal 
seciirity^  or  repayment  of  his  debt. 

Similar  questions,  it  is  ob?ions> 
will  arise  in  regard  to  location.  Sem- 
pronins  lets  his  house  to  Titius,  who 
enters  to  possession.  Thereafter^  the 
devil  appears  for  his  interest,  and  the 
bouse  becomes  a  perfect  nubance. 
Must  Titius  stand  by  hb  bargain? 
Can  he  throw  up  tbo  lease  entirely, 
or  is  he  only  entitled  to  a  deduction 
from  the  rent,  as  the  same  may  be 
estimated  by  persons  of  skill  ?  These 
are  questions  of  great  importance, 
and  they  have  been  treated  by  Stryck 
with  corresponding  attention. 

First  of  all,  there  is  a  distinction  to 
be  observed  between  the  case  of  a 
landlord  who  lets  to  a  tenant  a  house 
of  notoriously  bad  spiritual  fame,  and 
one  who  is  himself  ignorant  that  the 
subject  is  affected  by  any  such  objec- 
tion. In  the  first  case,  the  tenant  is 
entitled  to  throw  up  the  bargain  en- 
tirely, even  after  entering  to  posses- 
sion. But  where  the  spirits  appear 
for  the  first  time  subsequent  to  the 
tenant's  entry,  or  where  the  landlord 
was  ignorant  of  the  latent  vice  affect- 
ing  the  subject,  the  question  becomes 
complicated  and  difficult. 

As  we  understand  it,  the  doctrine 
of  Stryck  is  this, — 1st,  That  the  onus 
of  proof  of  spectres  lies  on  the  tenant ; 
and  2d,  That  a  moderate  degree  of 
spectral  annoyance  is  no  ground  for 
voiding  the  contract,  though  it  may 
entitle  you  to  a  deduction  from  the 
rent. 

The  onus  of  proof  is  laid  upon  the 
tenant,  because  otherwise,  as  Stryck 
observes,  it  would  be  easy  for  any  one 
who  had  a  dislike  to  the  payment  of 
rent  to  blast  the  character  of  a  house, 
and  escape  scot  free.  On  the  other 
hand,  this  view  b  not  free  from  diffi- 
culty. Suppose  the  tenant  proves 
the  nubance  to  ezbt,  and  to  such  an 
■  extent  as  to  void  the  contract,  how 
b  he  to  escape  the  reply  of  the  land- 
lord, that  the  house  had  a  perfectly 
good  character  before;  and  that  if 


there  are  spirits  there  now;  the  tenant 
must  have  bronght  them  along  with 
him  ?  In  short,  that  they  are  personal 
rather  than  real  incumbrances  upon 
the  subject. 

Stryck  thinks  that,  in  that  case,  the 
burden  of  proof  may  be  thus  divided .  It 
lies  with  the  landlord  to  prove  that  his 
house  had  a  good  character  up  to  the 
time  of  the  tenant's  entry ;  that  done, 
he  has  the  benefit  of  the  presumption 
that  the  supervening  spectres  have 
been  introduced  by  the  tenant,  in  which 
case,  of  course,  the  landlord  is  entitled 
to  exact  the  last  stiver,  since  it  is  plain 
that  he  is  not  to  suffer  merely  because 
hb  tenant  is  on  bad  terms  with  the 
world  of  spirits. 

But  the  mode  of  proof  and  its  suf- 
ficiency give  rise  to  other  questions. 
On  these  Stryck  touches,  we  regret 
to  say,  but  lightly.  "Vemm  qua 
ration e  probabit  emptor  spectrb  jam 
ante  infestatam  domum  fulsse,  et  hoc 
venditori  (aut  locatori)  non  ignotum 
fuisse  ?  "  He  speaks  of  a  reference  to 
oath  in  such  cases,  (isthoo  venditores 
conscientise  relinquere)— a  mode  of 
proof  in  which  we  own  we  do  not 
repose  much  confidence.  We  are  con* 
vinced  most  landlords  would  swear 
through  thick  and  thin  in  support  of 
the  character  of  the  obnoxious  tene^ 
ment.  But  what  Stryck  passes  over 
somewhat  perfunctorily,  is  exactly 
that  part  of  the  subject  to  which  a 
brother  jurist,  and  contemporary  of 
Stryck,  J.  G.  Romanus,  has  illus- 
trated at  length,  and  with  much 
acuteness  and  discrimination.  If  you 
want  legal  evidence  that  your  house 
is  haunted,  hb  advice  is  this:— 
**  Get  hold  of  a  notary-public  : 
shut  him  up  in  the  haunted  room; 
there  lethim  witness  adance  of  spectres, 
or  hear  the  racketing  of  pots,  pans, 
tables,  and  elbow- chairs;  give  him 
just  light  enough  to  enable  him  to  ex- 
tend a  protocol  of  what  passes,  and 
the  document  thus  obtained  will  be 
good  evidence  of  the  fact."  Thb  must 
be  rather  sharp  practice,  we  think,  for 
the  notary ;  but  probably  he  would 
charge  accordingly.  As  to  the  t)bjec- 
tion  that  notarial  instruments  were 
not  to  be  extended  at  night,  Romanus, 
while  he  admits  the  propriety  of  the 
general  rule,  maintains  that  in  this 
very  special  case  an  exception  must 
be  admitted. 
^  The  second  question  which  Stryck 
dbcusses,  is  the  amount  of  annoyance 
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thai  jiutifies  the  annuUiog  of  the  con* 
tract ;  and  here  we  own  we  think  be 
ie  inclined  to  stretch  the  point  in  &- 
▼our  of  the  landlord.  He  states  his 
Tiew  of  the  law  thus :— -that  if  the  in- 
eonvenience  be  moderatcy  as,  for  in- 
stance^  if  the  spirits  confine  themselTes 
to  the  remoter  quarters  of  the  house^ 
and  merely  knock  occasionally  at  the 
dining-room  door^  or  utter  disagree- 
able  sounds^  the  tenant  must  put  up 
with  it.  <'  Modica  incommooitas  si 
tolerabilis  sit^  non  adeo  attendi  debet 
a  eonductorcy  yeluti*  si  spectra  tan- 
tum  in  remotiori  aedium  parte^  fores 
ccenaeulorum  pulsando,  aut  inconcin- 
nossonos  edendo  exaudiantur.*'  Now, 
perhaps,  it  may  be  true  that  so  long 
as  Truepenny  confines  himself  to  the 
ceUarage»  the  inhabitants  of  the  upper 
stories  need  give  themselves  little 
trouble  about  his  movements ;  nor, 
perhaps,  would  the  squalling  of  an  ad«- 
ditional  imp  from  the  nursery  be  mat- 
ter of  just  complaint.  Still  thecon- 
Btant  scratching  of  such  a  creature  as 
old  Jeffrey,  who  continued  to  haunt 
Wesley's  study  so  perseveringlyt  would 
to  our  nerves  have  been  disagreeable, 
and  we  must  strongly  protest  against 
the  doctrine  that  these  wretches  can  be 
allowed,  on  any  account,  to  approach 
the  diniDg-room.  If  they  are  permit- 
ted to  knock  at  the  door  with  impunity, 
the  next  step  will  be  to  take  a  seat  at 
table,  in  which  case  it  is  plainly  impos- 
sible that  good  digestion  can  wait  on 
appetite,  and  the  comfort  of  existence 
would  be  destroyed. 

On  the  whole,  therefore,  the  view 
of  Romanus  is  at  once  the  sounder 
and  the  simpler  of  the  two.  With 
him  the  question  is  not  one  of  degree 
at  all:  whether  the  spiritual  exist- 
ences confine  themselves  to  the  gar- 
rets and  tlie  sunk  story,  or  intrude  into 
the  dining-room  or  bed. room,  seems 
to  him,  on  principle,  to  be  all  one ; 
it  is  enough  that  there  they  are.  No 
one  is  bound  to  put  up  with  such  in* 
mates.  Prove  the  fact  by  notarial 
instrument  as  before  mentioned,  or  in 
any  other  wapr  that  may  be  legal,  and 
you  are  entitled  to  get  quit  of  the 
bargain  entirely.  We  own  this  would 
be  our  own  view  of  the  case ;  for  we 
really  do  not  see  what  security  a  ten- 
ant who  tolerates  with  impunity  the 
gambols  of  a  troop  of  ghosts  in  the 
sunk  story,  can  have,  that  these  sub- 
^franean  perforxners  may  not  occa- 


ttonally  take  it  into  their  head  to  walk 
up-stairs. 

Whatever  may  be  the  law,  however, 
on  this  contested  point,  which  we  feel 
to  be  encompassed  with  diflSculties^ 
both  jurisconsults  are  agreed  that,  be 
the  disturbance  great  or  little,  the  ten* 
ant  is,  in  any  view,  entitled  to  a  pro- 
portional reUef  in  the  shape  of  deduc- 
tion of  rent ;  so  that,  when  your  land- 
lord presents  his  receipt  for  the 
amount,  you  are  entitled  to  state  the 
amount  per  contra,  somewhat  in  this 
fashion : — <<  Deduct  for  spectres  in  bed 
and  bed-room,  and  elsewhere,  L.5, 
10s.,*'  and  to  hand  him  merely  the 
balance,  which,  unless  he  wiBhes  to 
be  soused  with  costs,  he  will  find  it 
prudent  to  accept  without  litigation. 

We  are  not  sure,  however,  but 
that  the  whole  doctrine  of  Stryck 
would  require,  at  the  present  day,  to 
be  somewhat  modified — the  ground  of 
dissolution  of  the  contract,  or  reduction 
of  rent,  as  the  reader  perceives,  being, 
that  the  value  of  the  house  has  been 
totally  or  partially  impaired  by  its  spi- 
ritual inmates.  Wo  are  strongly  in- 
clined, however,  to  think  that  at  pre- 
sent a  haunted  house,  would  be  the 
making  of  any  one.  It  b  understood 
that  ,    the  proprietor  of  the 

Cock- Lane  house,  made  a  good  affair 
of  it;  and  we  have  little  doubt  that 
a  haunted  house,  warranted  genuine, 
particularly  if  situated  in  some  well> 
frequented  London  thoroughfare, 
would  pay.  In  that  case,  we  think 
it  might  be  plausibly  maintained  that 
•the  landlord  would  be  entitled  to 
raise  the  rent,  or  to  go  snacks  in  the 
receipts. 

Leaving  the  matter  of  contracts, 
some  other  questions  of  importance 
are  touched  on,  rather  than  fully  dis- 
cussed, by  Stryck.  One  of  these  re- 
lates to  the  presumption  of  life.  Your 
spirit  has  been  seen  by  several  credit- 
able witnesses  moving  abc  '  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  your  old  haunts, 
you  yourself  being  notoriously 
some  thousand  miles  off,  perhaps  un- 
der the  salubrious  climate  of  Sierra 
Leone ;  qucere^  how  far  is  this  to  be 
received  as  legal  evidence  of  your  de- 
cease? Stryck  confesses  that  such  ap- 
Eearances  have  a  very  bad  look,  but 
e  startles  a  little  at  receiving  them 
as  full  proof  of  death.  In  particulary 
he  very  properly  hesitates  about  al- 
lowing a  second  marriage^  because  a 
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wife  ohootes  to  sweir  that  she  hu 
received  a  dispensation  to  that  effect 
from  the  ghost  of  her  first  husband. 

In  ftetf  he  owns  that  he  has  strong 
jeason  to  beliere  that  many  of  these 
spectral  appearanoes  are  the  result  of 
downright  fraud ;  and  this  leads  to  an 
inquiry  hoir  monsters  of  this  sort,  im^ 
piously  shamming  the  ghostly  oharae* 
ter,  are  to  be  dealt  with.  The  point 
is  illustrated  by  the  case  of  two  oiti« 
sens  of  Wittenberg,  (anno  1601,) 
who  figure  under  the  classic  pseudo- 
nymes  of  Lucius  and  ^  Seius.  Lucius 
was  a  determined  sceptic  in  matters 
spiritual;  Seius,  a  firm  believer. 
Many  a  dispute  the  pair  had  had  up- 
on the  subject,  with  the  usual  result*- 
eaoh  being  only  the  more  confirmed 
in  his  own  opinion.  Seius,  thinking 
to  add  the  force  of  an  actual  illustra- 
tion to  mere  reasoning,  waylaid  his 
unbelieving  friend,  one  dark  evening, 
accoutred  u  a  g^rb  somewhat  similar 
to  that  in  which  Pipes  appalled  the 
soul  of  Commodore  Trunnion,  and 
at  first  made  a  considerable  impres* 
aion ;  but  Lucius  rallying  his  senses, 
and  recognising  the  ass  in  lion's 
clothing,  applied  his  cudgel  with  such 
energy  to  the  shoulderB  of  the  appari* 
tion,  that  he  speedily  shrieked  out  for 
mercy,  protesting  that  he  was  Seius 
only,  and  no  spectre.  **  Impossible,'' 
retorted  Lucius ;  *'  I  don*t  believe  you, 
you  are  a  devil,  and  no  mistake,*^and 
•o  continued  the  exercise  until  the  un- 
lucky apparition  was  really  on  the 
point  of  giving  up  the  ghost 

Stryck  puts  the  question  in  refer- 
ence to  the  case  dted : — "  Qoaeritur 
au  Seius  contra  Lucium  actionem 
injuriamm  intendere  potuerit,  ideo 
qudd  plagis  finem  faoere  noluisset, 
postquam  alter  jsmdudum  expresse  no- 
men  suum  professus  esset  ?"  He  an- 
swers his  own  question,  by  holding  that 
no  action  of  damages  will  lie  at  Seius* 
instance,  he  himself  being  the  occa- 
sion of  the  drubbiuff  he  had  received : 
and  we  certainly  think  itprobable,  baa 
any  such  action  been  brought  by  Seius, 
the  verdict  would  have  been  similar 
to  that  returned  by  the  Yorkshire  jury 
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In  the  case  of  the  termagant  killed  by 
her  hn8band^<«  Served  him  right.** 

Rather  inconsistentlyy  however,  with 
hu  own  doctrine,  he  is  of  opinton  tliat 
both  parties  should  be  dealt  with  crimi*. 
nally  i  Seius  for  the  personation  of  a 
spirit^  and  Lucius  for  exoeuive  drub, 
bing-^a  view  in  which  we  cannot  oon* 
cur;  for  we  really  hold  that  it  is 
scarcely  possible  to  thrash  a  pretend- 
ed spirit  too  severely.  Popular  feeU 
ing,  it  M  notorious,  is  strong  on  the 
subject.  If  a  fellow  is  caught  hoist* 
ing  an  illuminated  turnip  above  a 
white  sheet,  he  is  dealt  with  more  nut^ 
Jorum,  by  a  course  of  drubbing  foU 
lowed  by  ducking  in  the  nearestpond. 
If  he  personates  the  devil,  which  wu 
Seius  case,  with  horns,  saucer  eyes, 
and  a  fiery  tail,  and  is  then  caught  in 
flagroMtif  he  may  think  himself  lucky 
if  he  escapes  with  his  life.  In  feet, 
there  is  no  delinquency  which  we 
vbit  with  more  ferocity  upon  the  offen- 
der, than  that  of  having  given  us  a 
thorough  fright.  We  turn  on  the 
luckless  impostor  with  all  the  fierce- 
ness of  the  archers  in  the  Mt^de 
Imaginairep  when  they  discover  tliat 
Harlequin  had  put  them  to  flight  by 
imitating  the  report  of  a  pistol. 
**  Psqain,  maraud,  peadard,  impudent, 

temeraire, 
Insolent,  effirootft,  ooqnin,  felon,  voleuiv 
Voui  o$ez  noui/aire  peurl** 

Stryck  concludes  his  examination  of 
the  law  of  spectres,  quoad  emtia,  by 
the  examination  of  tne  nice  and  im- 
portant question-:- whether,  if  a  bouse 
be  rendered  uninhabitable  on  account 
of  spectres,  the  proprietor  must  still 
pay  taxes  for  it?  Stryck  holds  the  ne- 
gative—an opinion  which  seems  equi- 
table, though  we  havp  our  own  doubts 
whethei^  his  law  on  the  subject  would 
be  confirmed  by  the  Court  of  Exche- 
quer. 

We  shall  not  follow  him  through 
his  dissertation,  so  far  as  regards^e 
criminal  law.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that 
it  displays  the  same  caution,  good 
sense,  and  absence  of  credulity,  which 
so  eminently  characterise  his  specula- 
tions in  civu  matters. 
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A  VSFOBT  has  just  been  laid  before 
Parliament  bj  Messrs  Featherston- 
haDgh  and  Mudge*  commissioners  ap- 
pointed by  Lord  Palmerston  to  survey 
the  district  through  which  the  bound- 
ary line  between  the  United  States 
and  our  colonies  is  still  to  be  drawn, 
which  report,  we  belieTe,  so  far  as 
reasoning  and  knowledge  can  advance 
ns  in  these  controversies,  completely 
decides  this  long- agitated  question, 
and  decides  it  as  completely  in  our 
own  favour.  It  is  not  our  fault.  If  we 
are  compdied  to  say  that  the  Ameri- 
cans have  now  no  case  whatever  to 
offer  in  support  of  the  line  which  they 
maintain  as  the  one  answering  the 
treaty  of  1783.  We  would  wilhngly 
make  fair  division  with  them  of  the 
arguments  to  be  adduced  in  favour  of 
the  two  rival  lines ;  but  as  the  state- 
ment is  now  made,  as  the  geography 
is  now  determined,  they  have,  we  re- 
peat, no  case  whatever.  It  had  been 
our  own  impression  that  the  most 
equitable  adjustment  of  this  dispute 
would  be  found  in  an  equal  partition 
of  the  contested  territory.  Even  while 
reading  the  present  report  we  were 
somewhat  reluctant  to  be  persuaded 
of  the  full  strength  of  our  own  title, 
lest  this  should  mte^ffere  with  our  fa- 
vourite project  of  mutual  concession  ; 
but  after  an  attentive  perusal  of  thb 
report  we  cannot  escape  f^om  the  con- 
vicdon,  that  our  own  claim  is  now 
placed  on  such  grounds  as  render  it 
quite  Incontrovertible.  Whatever  we 
may  yield  to  liberality  or  love  of 
peace,  justice  requires  from  us  not  the 
least  concession. 

It  is  impossible,  without  the  aid  of 
the  map  which  accompanies  this  re- 
port, to  convey  to  the  reader  the  strong 
impresdon  that  Messrs  Featherston- 
haugh  and  Mudge  would  leave  upon 
his  mind ;  but  as  all  persons  are  not 
allured  by  Parliamentary  papers— as 
some  are  quite  scared  by  the  blue  fo- 
lios in  which  they  make  their  appear- 
ance— we  shall  be  doing  no  unaccept- 
able service  to  the  generation  of  less 
laborious  readers,  if  we  present  to 
them,  as  far  as  we  are  able  without  the 
help  of  maps,  a  rapid  sketch  of  the 
eofitK^versy  as  4t  appears  in  this  last 
and  very  able  and  valuable  communi- 
cation. It  will  be  remembered  that 
the  boundary  question  was  submitted 


to  the  arbitration  of  the  King  of  the 
Netherlands ;  who,  not  being  able  or 
some  pobts  to  give  a  sansfiictory 
judametU,  was  obliged  to  content  him^ 
self  with  offering,  upon  these,  his  ad- 
vice and  opinion.  An  awajrd  made  ia 
this  manner  was  open  to  objection. 
America  refused  to  be  bound  by  itt  ' 
and  the  award  was  finally  set  aside. 
Nor  is  this  now  to  be  regretted,  for  it 
is  found  that  so  erroneous  were  the 
geographical  or  topographical  state- 
ments laid  before  the  royal  arbiterj 
that  his  awards  if  both  parties  bad 
consented  to  it^  could  not  have  been 
executed;  the  range  of  hills  which  the 
Americans  had  insisted  on,  and  which 
was  adopted  for  part  of  the  line,  sot 
running  within  forty  or  fifty  miles  of 
the  spot  to  which  the  line  was  to  be 
carried. 

England  had  been  wilting  to  abide 
by  the  decision  of  the  Ring  of  the 
Netherlands,  although  that  decbion 
was  regarded  as  adverse  to  its  own 
clums ;  and  after  the  attempt  at  arbi- 
tration had  entirely  failed,  it  proposed 
to  divide  with  America  the  disputed 
territory.  Thb  offer,  however,  was 
not  received.  Lord  Palmerston  next 
•  proposed  b.  Joint  commission  "  of  sur- 
vey and  exploration,**  in  order  at  least 
that  both  parties  should  have  dbtinct 
geographieal  data  on  which  to  pro- 
ceed. Thb  proposal  was  not  rejected ; 
but  in  framing  the  preliminary  articles 
for  appointing  and  regulating  such  a 
commission,  so  much  time  was  likely 
to  be  wasted,  that  in  order  not  to  lose 
the  whole  summer  (of  1839,)  Lord 
Palmerston  despatched  Messrs  Fea*> 
therstonhauffh  and  Mudge  to  explore 
and  survey  the  country  through  which 
the  boundary  line  is  to  be  drawn,  and 
more  especially  the  several  tracks 
pointed  out  by  the  Britbh  commis- 
sioners, and  the  American,  as  answer* 
ing  the  terms  of  the  treaty  of  1783. 


«•  We  report,"  say  they,  at  «l»  < 
don  of  their  kbonn^  •*  that  we  kave 
fomid  a  Udo  of  higblaods,  agreeing  witii 
the  UngiMfe  of  the  2d  ertide  of  the  treaty 
of  1783,  ezUoding  from  the  aorth-wesb- 
emmoflt  head  of  the  Connecticat  river  to 
the  sources  of  the  Cbaudidre^  and  paniog 
frtm  thence  in  a  north-eaiterlj  direciioii^ 
sooth  of  the  Roostuc,  to  the  Bay  of  Cha- 
leuTi.  We  fhrther  report,  that  there  does 
not  exist,  in  the  disputed  territory,  anV 
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oUitr  line  of  higbUnda  which  ii  in  aceor- 
danoa  with  the  2d  article  of  the  treaty  of 
1763 ;  and  that  the  line  which  it  claimed 
on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  ae  the 
Une  of  the  highlands  of  the  treaty  of  1783, 
does  not  pass  nearer  than  from  40  or  50 
miles  of  the  north-westernmost  head  of  the 
Connecticut  riTer^  and  therefore  has  no 
pretension  to  be  put  forward  as  the  line 
intended  by  the  treaty  of  1783." 

Such  is  the  satisfactory  conclusion 
to  which  we  are  brought ;  we  must 
now  lead  our  readers  up  to  it  by  some 
brief  account  of  the  controversy. 
Hero  are  first  the  words  themseWes  of 
the  treaty  of  17839  which  have  ocea* 
sioned  all  the  dispute^  notwithstanding 
they  are  declared  to  have  so  Tery  op- 
posite an  intention :— i 

*'  Article  2.  And  that  all  dispuUs  which 
might  arise  in  Aiture  on  the  subject  of  the 
boundaries  of  the  said  United  States  may 
be  prevented,  it  is  hereby  agreed  and  de« 
clared  that  the  following  are,  and  shall  be, 
their  boundaries :  viz.  from  the  north-west 
angle  of  Nora  Scotia,  viz,  that  angle  which 
it  formed  by  a  line  draum  due-north  from 
the  source  of  the  St  Croix  river  to  the 
highlands,  along  the  said  highlands  which 
divide  those  rivers  tftat  empty  themselves 
into  the  river  St  Lawrence  from  those 
which  fall  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  to 
the  north-westernmost  head  of  the  Con- 
necticut river;  thence  down  along,"&c&c. 

Here,  then,  we  have  a  north-west 
angle  laid  down  as  one  boundary  of 
the  United  States ;  but  this  angle  was 
at  no  fixed  known  point :  it  was  to 
be  determined  by  drawing  two  lines^ 
one  due  north  from  the  source  of  the 
St  Croiz»  the  otber  from  the  source  of 
the  Connecticut,  along  certain  high- 
lands. Where  these  two  lines  should 
meet,  would  be  found  the  angle  form- 
ing the  extreme  boundary  of  the 
United  States.  Disputes  arose  on  both 
these  lines.  The  St  Croix,  when 
traced  upwards,  is  found  to  branch  into 
two  streams,  the  one  diverging  to  the 
north,  the  other  running  on  to  the 
west.  The  Americans  selected  the 
northern  stream  from  the  source  of 
which  to  draw  their  due  north  Une, 
We  adhered  to  the  western ;  and  as 
one  proof  out  of  others  that  we  were 
right  in  so  doing,  we  may  here  men- 
tion that  the  western  stream  which  we 
followed  as^  the  tme  St  Croix,  bears. 


ISept* 


and  has  always  borne  amongst  the 
Indians,  the  same  name  (the  Sooodeag) 
as  that  part  of  the  river  nearer  the 
mouth ;  while  tbe  northern  branch, 
regarded  by  the  aborigines  as  the  tri- 
butary stream,  is  called,  amongst 
them,  by  a  quite  different  name,  tne 
Chiputnaticook.  But  the  main  dis- 
pute concerned,  the  other  line,  name- 
ly, the  range  of  highlands  which  were 
to  be  traced  from  the  head  of  the  Con- 
necticut to  meet  this  due  north  line. 
The  Americans  found,  or  invented, 
one  running  north  of  the  whole  river 
St  John.  The  English  insist  that  the 
highlands  of  the  treaty  take  their  course 
south  of  the  source  of  the  St  John, 
and  south  of  the  Roostuc.  Not  only 
do  all  arguments  drawn  from  old  char- 
ters, or  ancient  boundaries,  contradict 
the  claim  of  the  Americans,  but  it  is 
now  discovered  that  the  face  of  the 
country  is  irreconcilably  against  them ; 
their  range  of  highlands  comes  not 
within  forty  or  fifty  miles  of  the  place 
it  should  start  from ;  it  exhibits  no 
continuity  of  elevations ;  and  their 
calculations  of  the  height  of  places 
proves  to  be  singularly  erroneous. 

The  better  to  understand  the  lan- 
guage of  the  treaty,  and  the  strength 
of  our  own  position,  we  must  resort  to 
the  circumstances  which  made  this 
mode  of  description  necessary,  and  the 
manner  in  which  this  language  came 
to  be  employed.  *  Previous  to  the  war 
of  independence,  the  boundaries  of 
Massachusetts  bad  been  the  subject  of 
discussion,  and  were  still  unsettled. 
At  this  time  it  will  be  remembered 
that  Maine  was  a  province  of  Massa- 
chusetts— it  has  been  since  erected 
into  an  independent  state^and  that 
what  is  now  called  New  Brunswick 
bore  the  name  of  Nova  Scotia.  Massa^* 
chusetts  was  well  understood  to  be 
bounded  on  the  east  by  the  waters  of 
the  St  Croix,  but  its  territory  to  the 
north  was  undefined.  It  had  endea- 
voured to  extend  its  claim  to  the  river 
St  Lawrence,  but  without  success;  and 
the  boundary  between  it  and  Nova 
Scotia,  if  it  had  ever  been  drawn,  had 
been  lost  again,  because  the  land  in  these 
parts  had  so  often  changed  masters  and 
changed  names,  being  sometimes  the 
Nova  Scotia  of  England,  and  some- 
times the  Acadie*  of  France.     In  this 


*  The  origin  of  the  word  Acadie  is  cnrioos.     ''  The  bay  into  which  the  St  Croix 
empties  itself  wu  known  by  the  Indians  of  the  Morriseel  tribe  (which  still  inhabits  New 
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Btate  of  tbfngBi  and  when  speaking  of 
80  nnaettled  a  country^  It  was  natural 
to  have  reconne  to  some  great  fea- 
tures of  the  soil. 

•*  From  the  earliest  period*,'*  we  are 
told,  '*  it  had  been  known  to  the  French  and 
English  lettlen  in  that  part  of  North  Ame- 
riea,  that  a  great  axis  of  elevation,  or 
height  oflandt  which  had  its  origin  In  the 
English  colonies,  passed  to  the  north-east, 
throwing  down  firom  the  one  flank,  at  about 
Ab^  north  latitude,  the  head  waters  of  the 
Connecticut  rirer,  which  empties  Itself  to 
the  south  into  that  channel  of  the  Atlan* 
tic  Ocean  which  separates  Long  Island 
from  the  continent ;  and  from  the  other 
flank  the  head  waters  of  the  St  Francis 
river,  which  empties  itself  in  a  north-wes- 
terly direction  into  the  rirer  St  Lawrence. 
Further  to  the  north-east,  the  head  waters 
of  the  Kenebee  and  the  most  western 
sources  of  the  Penobscot  take  their  rise  in 
the  same  height  of  land.  These  two  rirers 
discharge  themselres  into  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  whilst  the  ChaudUre  rirer,  the 
sources  of  which  almost  interlock  with  those 
of  tbe  two  last-named  rivers,  empties  it- 
self into  the  St  Lawrence,  nearly  opposite 
to  Quebec.  Equally  close  to  the  sources 
of  the  Chandiere  and  the  Penobscot,  and 
in  about  46  degrees  of  north  latitude,  the 
sonth-wrst  branches  of  the  St  John  are 
derived  from  the  same  height  of  the  land. 
This  river,  after  running  for  about  160 
miles  in  a  nortb-eastwardly  coui^,  nearly 
parallel  to  the  same  axis  of  elevation  at 
which  it  takes  its  rise,  turns  to  the  souths 
east ;  and  at  the  great  falls  of  the  St  John, 
hi  north  laUtude  47<»  2'  39^',  passes  through 
the  same  axis,  and  proceeds  to  discharge 
itself  into  the  Bay  of  Fondy.  It  is  fbrtht r 
of  importance  to  observe,  that  the  trail  or 
path  of  the  Indian  nations  between  the 
Atlantic  ocean  and  the  rivej  St  Lawrence, 
lay  across  that  height  of  land  from  the 
earliest  times  ;  and  that  Quebec,  which  Is 
situated  on  that  part  of  the  St  Lawrence 
where  the  river  suddenly  contracts  in 
breadth,  and  which  receives  its  name  iVom 
the  Indian  word  kebee,  signifying  narrow^ 
appears  to  have  been  a  place  of  resort  for 
the  Indisns  long  before  the  white  men 
virited  the  country/' 


^  From  Qoebee  the  Indians  were  woek 
to  paaa  up  the  Chaudi^  In  their  bark 
canoes,  earryiog  them  across  the  Port« 
ages,  and  over  the  height  of  land  to  tbe 
waters  of  the  Penobseot,  and  eoDtiDuiog 
down  which,  to  near  the  45th  degiet  of 
north  latitude,  they  then  turned  up  one  of 
Its  eastern  branches,  called  Pasaadomkeagg 
whence,  making  a  small  portage  of  about 
two  miles,  they  got  into  the  westernmost 
waters  of  the  St  Croix,  and  so  reached 
the  Bay  of  Fundy,  performing  the  whole 
distance  of  about  two  hundred  and  seventy* 
five  miles  by  water,  witb  the  exception, 
perhaps,  of  about  twelve  miles  of  portsge, 
over  which,  according  to  the  custom  still 
In  use  by  the  North  American  Indians, 
they  carried  their  light  bh-ch-bark 
canoes."  •  •  « 

<<  This  height  of  land  wss  described  la 
books,  and  most  prominently  set  forth  in 
maps,  long  before  the  revolt  of  the  British 
colonies,  and  the  Independence  of  the 
United  States.  In  the  map  published  by 
Lewis  Evans  of  Philadelphia,  In  1755, 
and  which  Governor  Pownall  annexed  to 
his  work  in  1770,  It  is  had  down  with  the 
supposed  situation  of  the  portages  over  It. 
*  *  *  *  Upon  that  map  the  higb*. 
lands  which  diride  the  St  Frsncls  and  the 
Chaudlere  from  the  Connecticut,  the  Ken- 
nebec, and  the  Penobscot,  are  laid  down 
and  eaUed  '  Height  of  Land:  " 

Pownall  in  his  work  makes  familiar 
reference  to  this  height  of  land*  aa 
thus  :— 

**  Connecticut  river.  This  stream  rises 
in  north  Utitnde  45o  KV  at  the  height  of 
the  land* 

**  A  range,  running  hence  across  the 
east  boundary  line  of  New  Hampshire,  in 
UUtade  440  3(K,  and  tending  north-east, 
forms  the  height  of  the  land  between 
Kennebaeg  and  Chaudlere  rivers. 

**  All  the  heads  of  Kennebaeg,  Peaob- 
scaeg,  and  Passamaquadda  rivers  (by 
which  last  he.  means  the  heads  of  S^ 
Croix,)  are  in  the  height  of  land  running 
east-north-east." 

Although  GoTemor  Pownall's  work 
was  not  published  till  1776,  his  infor- 
mation was  collected  while  he  waa 


Brunswick)  by  the  name  of  Peskadumquodiab,  from  Peskadum,~M  fish,  and  Quodiahp 
the  name  of  a  fish  resembling  the  cod.  The  FVench,  according  to  their  usual  custoni» 
abbreviated  the  Indian  name,  which  we  sometimes.  In  the  old  records,  read  Quadiao 
and  Cadie,  and  at  length  we  find  It  taking  the  general  designation  of  Acadie.  The 
English  race  have  turned  the  original  Indian  name  Into  Pa$8amaquoddy^  and  the  In« 
dlans  of  the  district  have  long  been  by  them  fiuniliarly  called  Quodd^  JndianSf  as, 
by  the  French,  they  have  been  called  Z«#  Acadiene,  To  thla  day  the  Morriseel  Indians 
(sU  the  bay  by  its  original  Indian  name  of  Pesksdum^nodiah^"*— P*  12. 
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fOftrnovof  MaOftohiiM(ltf»pr»vtoii8lT 
10  «tid  In  preptralioa  for  tiw  Fronofa 
war  in  17M.  It  wai  acquired  in  snr^ 
?ajr  mada  witli  a  Tiew  to  mllitarT 
oparati<Mi8  against  Qaebeo.  We  tlnd> 
tMnafore,  in  tbe  royal  proclamation 
ifisned  at  the  dose  of  the  French  war 
in  1769,  that  this  height  of  land  de- 
scribed by  Governor  Pownall  was 
taken  advantage  of  as  a  great  land* 
nark*  These  are  the  words  of  tbe 
proclamation^  defining  the  govem- 
ment  of  Qnebec : — 

"  Th*  goTemment  of  Ooebee,  bonnded 
en  tbt  Labrador  coast  b7  the  river  Si 
Jobfiy  (a  rivor  of  tb«t  name  oa  the  nortfa 
side  of  the  golf  of  St  Lawrence,)  and  firom 
thence  by  a  line  drawn  from  the  bead  of 
that  titer  through  the  Uke  St  Jdbn  to  the 
•oath  side  of  the  lake  Nepiieen,  from 
Whence  tbe  isid  line  eroMlog  the  river 
8t  Lawrence  and  the  l^e  ChampUin,  in 
45  degrees  of  north  latlrade,  pamea  aUrnff 
thi  hiffhlandi  Ufhieh  divids  the  riven 
that  empty  themeehet  into  the  $aid  river 
St  iMwrenoefritm  thou  which  faU  into 
the  §ea,  6fe. 

"  Can  there  be  a  donbt  amongft  intel- 
ligent mm,"  continues  the  report,  **  thai 
tbe  highlanda  meatiooed  In  the  royal  pro^ 
elemation  are  the  identical  highlandi  or 
height  of  land  deeoribed  In  the  eatraots 
from  Pownall's  book;  or  that  the  two 
thMM  of  rivers  spoken  of  as  being  divided 
by  these  highlands,  (one  class  falling  into 
the  St  Lawrence,  Uie  other  into  the  sea,) 
are»  on  the  one  hand,  the  8t  lYands  and 
-Ohtttdl^re  of  Pownall,  the  only  riverS 
which  there  empty  themselves  into  the  St 
Lawreneo;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
Conneetiotttf  the  Kennebec>  and  the  Pen« 
pbeeot,  the  only  rivers  which  frimi  thenoe 
lall  into  the  Atbmtie  ocean  ?  " 

And  can  there  be  a  donbt  that  the 
blehlands  in  the  treaty  of  1788,  are 
this  identical  height  of  land ;  and  that 
the  liters  there  meant  as  flowing,  on 
tee  one  hand,  into  the  St  Lawrence,  are 
the  St  ^rancis  and  the  Chaudi^re; 
Und  those  flowing,  on  the  other,  into 
the  Atlantic,  the  Connectiont,  the 
Kennebeci  and  Penobscot  ?  *  What 
other  rivers  can  possibly  be  meant 


«<  bv  those  wbidi  M  into  the  Atlan^ 
tier'  What  ean  be  more  evident 
than  that  the  langnage  whleh>  in  the 
treaty  of  1763,  describes  the  northern 
boundary  of  the  United  StateSf  and 
that,  which,  in  the  royal  proclamation 
of  1763,  describes  tbe  southern  boun* 
dary  of  the  government  of  Quebec, 
intend  one  and  the  same  track  of 
country. 

Where  do  the  Americans  And  other 
rivers  "falling  into  the  Atlantic?** 
They  flnd  them  nn  at  the  north  in 
Restigonche,  which  flows  into  the 
bay  of  CAaUurs,  and  in  the  St  Francis, 
a  tributanr  stream  which  feeds  the  St 
John,  and  through  that  channel  may 
be  said  to  fall  into  the  btq/  tf  Fundy^ 
"  Tbe  rivers  that  empty  themseltes 
into  the  St  Lawrence,  they  flnd  in 
the  Metis,  in  the  Quelle,  and  the  Loun, 
which  two  last  pett^  streams  take  their 
ooorse  from  no  highland  whatever^ 
but  from  a  flat  marshy  district.  The 
manner  in  which  they  haye  contrived 
to  depart  thus  widely  from  the  plain 
sense  of  the  treaty,  is  this  :  Taking  a 
ftdse  starting-place  from  a  northern 
tributary  stream  of  the  St  Croix,  they 
ran  their  due  north  Hne,  (avoiding  our 
highlands  by  passing  throngh  or  neaf 
the  valley  of  tbe  St  John,)  in  search 
of  the  source  of  a  river  flowing  into 
the  St  Lawrence.  This  point  they 
found  at  the  source  of  the  Metis.  By 
some  strange  miscalculation,  they  ag« 
ffravated  the  height  of  this  point  to 
between  two  and  three  thousand  feet, 
while  it  Is  not  four  hundred;  they 
boldly  declared  that  the  St  Francis  and 
the  Restigouche  were  the  Atlantic 
riven  qft/^  treaty ;  and  they  proceed- 
ed to  fill  up  this  map  with  a  range  of 
highlands  running  parallel  with,  and 
at  no  great  distance  from  the  St  Law* 
rence,  and  dropping  down  upon  the 
head  of  the  Connecticut:  the  said 
range  of  highlands  having,  in  fact,  no 
such  elevation,  or  condnuity,  aS 
they  ascribe  to  it,  being  interrupted 
by  extensive  tracks  of  open  marshy 
soil,  and  finally  not  approaching  the 


*  When  we  look  at  Certain  passages  In  Pownall,  and  compare  them  with  the  Ian- 
'guage  used  in  the  royal  proclamation  of  1763,  with  the  description  of  the  future  boun- 
dary proposed  for  the  United  States  of  America,  found  in  the  secret  journals  of  the 
^Congress,  and  with  the  terms  of  tbe  commissions  of  the  governor  of  Lower  Canada 
and  Nova  Scotia  immediately  aiter  the  peace  of  1763,  the  further  inference  is 
irresistible,  that  the  highlands  mentioned  in  them  are  identical  with  the  height  of 
land  we  have  been  speaking  of,  and  with  the  highlands  intended  by  the  second  article 
of  the  treaty  of  1783.— P.  22. 
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source  of  the  Conaecilout  ] 
forty  or  fi%  milei. 

"  By  refemiM  to  Uw  n^  A.t  yon 
Lordibip  will  obitrr*  that  no  ohain  at 
ridgo  If  foood  extending  from  the  mofi 
Mratbem  Bonrot  of  the  Onelte  to  the  eeit* 
Onmort  loiirew  of  the  Me^Jmrmotte  i  y«< 
a  k  along  a  Mm  •xtmdiwg  Utwmn  tkoto 
imo  poM§  that  the  Anuriean  iurotyor 
proifmeted  hUJloiiHouM  kUb.  AttheTerU 
ieetion  or  diiproral  of  thii  ridge  wu  a 
Biiter  of  fitel  importanee  in  the  eontron 
Tersy  ehont  the  bonodery^  we  were  very 
eeveftal  to  eiamine  thet  pert  of  the  eom- 
trj,  in  order  thet  oar  report  might  efltoe* 
tnelly  difpove  of  the  matter  one  way  or  the 
other,  consiitently  with  the  truth.  We^ 
fiierefore,  after  a  careful  examination  of 
all  that  part  of  the  country,  between  the 
mouth  of  the  Mittaywawquam,  where  thii 
fiver  joins  the  river  St  John,  and  the 
eaitem  lourcet  of  the  Etchemin  river, 
nnhuttatinghf  dedare  that  the  ridge  im^ 
anied  in  the  Ameriemn  map  ie  entinlg 
JietUiome^  and  that  there  if  no  foundatioti 
in  the  natural  appearance  of  the  country 
for  inch  an  invention.  Had  any  thing  of 
the  kind  been  there,  we  mutt  unavoidably 
have  seen  it»  and  have  croaMd  it  on  our 
way  from  the  mouth  of  the  Mittaywaw* 
qoem  to  Lake  Etchemin;  the  courie  of 
that  flctitiont  ridge,  as  repreteated  in  tho 
Amerioan  map,  lying  ilx  or  ieven  milee 
eaft  of  Lake  Etehemin.  And  it  if  tiago* 
Utf  enongB  thai  preetaely  at  the  point 
where  the  pretended  ridge  erones  the 
Ifittaywawqoam.  and  for  many  milef 
aronadt  the  country  is  a  low  J(a$  nvamp, 
Um  ftreama  ietuing  from  which  have  iudi 
a  iliH(gith  eonrae,  that  there  ie  eeareely  a 
perceptible  current.  Or  one  raffioiently 
eetabliehed  to  give  vitible  motion  to  m 
feather.  Over  no  part  of  the  country 
which  we  traversed,  from  the  St  John  to 
lake  Etchemin,  does  the  elevation  exceed 
fifty  feet,  nor  ie  there  any  visible  elevation 
et  any  point  of  the  course.  It  is  only 
fdMt  of  Lake  Etchemin  that  the  highlanda 
daimed  by  the  Americans  as  the  highlands 
of  tho  treaty  of  1783,  are  found.  These 
are  visible  f^om  a  distance  of  several 
milps,  and  are  a  portion  of  the  highlands 
Which  we  have  spoken  of  at  p.  41  as  the 
HoreAerwfrroncA.*'— P.  45. 

That  is,  the  northern  branch  of 
our  well-defined  highlands,  springing 
from  them  in  tho  latitude,  and  not  far 
from  Lake  Champlain. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  line  of 
the  treaty  of  1783  was  intended  to  be 
doscriptlve  of  the  anoient  boundaries 
of  the  northern  states  of  the  Union  and 
NoTa  Scotia;  audit  is  the  frequent 
fanguage  of  Congress,   in  its  own 


jonrmds,  that  the  rupecHm  rigkU  of 
these  countries  should  be  determliied* 
And  who  for  a  moment  eVer  dreamed 
that  the  boundaries  of  Maiag  or  of 
Massachusetts  ever  extended  b^ond 
the  sources  of  the  St  John?  Yet  ta 
this  helgbt  have  tbegr  run  their  boon- 
dary.  Wlieorintheiiegotiatioiiwhieh 
termiiiatedin  the  treaty  of  1783,  it  was 
proposed  by  the  Ameriean  diploma^ 
tists  to  make  the  St  John  throoghout 
the  northern  botrndary*  the  proposi* 
tion  was  not  listened  to-^it  was  regard- 
ed as  too  preposterous  for  discussion  f 
and  yet  now  the  state  of  Maine  as« 
sorts  a  boundary  beyond  the  St  John  I 
But  let  us  suppose  that  the  words  of 
the  treaty  are  to  be  interpreted 
without  any  referraoe  whaterer  to 
anteeedent  facts*— are  to  be  interpreted 
as  if»  for  the  first  time«  a  boimdary 
line  was  to  be  drawn  along  a  country 
about  to  be  divided  bS^een  two 
claimants.  Undmr  sueh  terms  of  in* 
terpretation,  what  would  be  the  evident 
construction  of  the  words  of  the 
treaty — what  their  palpable  meaning 
and  purpose  ?,  Plainly  this— i^that  the 
highlana  boundary  was  here  chosen, 
and  thus  described,  fbr  the  very  pnr« 
pose  of  seeuring  to  each  elaimant  th^ 
complete  possession  and  tmltitemipted 
use  of  the  rivers  flowing  through  his 
territory.  The  surveyor  who  had  io 
carrv  into  effect  such  an  agreement, 
would  look  out  for  highlands  which 
separated  rivers  flowing  from  the 
right  hand  through  the  territory  of 
one  party,  from  rivers  flowing  from 
ihe  lefr  hand  through  the  territory  of 
the  other  party*    The  Americans  have 

{>itched  upon  a  so-called  ridge  of  high* 
ands,  the  rivers  flowing  from  wbichf 
both  on  the  right  and  the  left,  have 
their  course  and  fall  into  the  sea,  all 
in  the  territory  of  one  only  of  the 
rival  parties  I 

It  IS  of  such  a  daim  as  this,  so 
counter  to  oommon*sense  and  to  hi»i 
torioal  faets,  and  denied  to  them  by 
the  eonfiguradon  of  the  country  itself^ 
that  the  iohabitants  of  Maine  are 
accustomed  to  speak  as  if,  by  our  re* 
fiisal  to  recognise  it,  they  Were  the 
most  injured  people  on  the  face  of  the 
earth.  ««  We  call  upon  the  PresidiBnt 
and  Congress,"  says  the  Governor  of 
Maine,  in  a  report  transmitted  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  April 
SO,  1837,  ''  we  invoke  that  aid  and 
of  our  sister  states  which 


iaine  has  always  accorded  to  them^ 
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We  ask,  nar^  we  demand,  in  the 
name  of  josticey  how  long  are  we  to 
be  thus  trampled  down  by  a  foreign 
pQPple  ?'' 

We  mnst  do  the  Americansi  how- 
eTer»  the  justice  to  add,  that  they  have 
been  misled  by  the  most  erroneous 
information.  Indeed,  neither  party 
in  the  dispute  appears  hitherto  to  have 
been  in  possession  of  any  thing  ap- 
proaching to  correct  geographical 
knowledge.  For  this  we  are  indebted 
to  the  present  report  of  Messrs 
Featherstonhaugh  and  Mudge.  It  is 
a  report  which  does  them  great  credit, 
as  well  in  that  part  of  the  controversy 
which  concerns  the  ancient  boundaries 
of  the  Amerioan  states  or  colonies, 
as  in  the  light  it  thows  upon  the  topo- 
graph*' of  the  district.  It  was  no 
common  survey  which  they  under* 
took ;  and  In  making  their  numerous 
observations,  they  must  necessarily 
have  undergone  much  labour  and 
fatigue,  the  narrative  of  which,  like 
high-minded  men,  they  have  sup- 
pressed. The  following  passage  will 
oe  read  with  interest :— 

''  We  have  to  aak  your  Lordship's  at- 
tetition  to  the  fkot,  that  upon  reaching  the 
fcene  of  oar  operations,  we  learnt  that 
they  were  to  be  carried  on  in  a  wilder- 
pess,  where  not  a  haman  being  was  to  be 
met  with,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
settlers  upon  the  Roostaq  river,  about 
forty  miles  west  of  the  St  John's  river, 
and  of  a  few  wandering  Indians  employed 
in  the  chase,  or,  occasionally,  of  some 
American  lumberers ;  and  that  our  en- 
deavours to  procure  from  any  quarter, 
correct  topographical  information  of  the 
Interior  of  the  disputed  territory  were 
unavailing,  the  most  superficial  and  con- 
tradictory being  entertained  upon  the 
frontiers  as  to  the  sources  of  the  streams, 
and  as  to  the  direction  in  which  it  would 
be  most  advisable  to  push  our  investiga* 
tions,  with  a  due  regard  to  that  economy 
ef  time  which  we  were  compelled  to 
observe.  This  wilderness,  thus  situated, 
bad  never,  we  believe,  b^n  crossed  in  the 
direction  it  was  necessary  for  ut  to  take, 
by  persons  capable  of  describing  the  eoun- 
Iry  with  any  thing  approaching  to  accuracy ; 
and,  consequently,  all  the  maps  which  we 
had  seen,  proved  in  the  end  remarlLably 
defective.  Indeed,  had  we  not  been  so 
fortunate  as  to  engage  in  our  serrice  two 
intelligent  Indians,  who  had  become  some- 
what Cuniiiar  with  the  country,  by  having 
frequently  made  it  the  scene  of  their 
hunting  grounds,  and  whose  rude  maps, 
fraced  upon  sheets  of  the  bark  of  the  birch- 


tree,  served  often  to  guide  us,  a  great  por- 
tion of  our  time  might  have  been  lost  In 
entting  our  communications  through  forests 
and  almost  impenetrable  swamps,  upoA 
injudicious  courses,  for  the  purpose  of 
transporting  our  provisions,  instruments, 
and  canoes.  *  •  •  We  have  troubled 
your  Lordship  with  these  remarks  and 
Incidents,  not  for  the  purpose  of  showing 
that  our  duty  was  accompanied  with  a 
greater  degree  of  personal  inconvenience 
than  was  anticipated  by  us  on  accepting 
the  charge  we  have  been  honoured  with, 
but  to  account,  in  some  measure,  for  the 
delay  in  sending  in  our  report." 

In  this  uncleared  district,  where 
the  sight  is  impeded  by  thick  forests* 
barometric  observations  were  almost 
the  only  means  which  coiUd  bes  em- 
ployed for  determining  heights.  Here 
is  a  glimpse  of  the  country  which  was 
the  scene  of  their  operations. 

**  A  large  portion  of  the  disputed  ter- 
ritory may  be  seen  from  the  summit  of 
Mors  Hill,  which  is  nearly  1700  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.  On  the  top  of  that 
hill  a  space  has  been  cleared  by  cutting 
down  the  trees,  and  a  framed  stage  has 
been  erected,  about  tw^ty  feet  in  height, 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  view  of  the 
distant  country.  It  presents  to  the  eye 
one  mass  of  dark  and  gloomy  forest  to  the 
utmost  limits  of  sight,  covering  by  its  um- 
brageous mantle  the  principal  riVk*rs,  mi- 
nor streams,  and  scanty  evidences  of  the 
habitation  of  man.  *  llie  hill  itself  is  also 
rarely  distinguishable  from  any  part  of 
the  surrounding  territory  ;  and  it  is  only 
by  the  increased  difficulty  of  the  ascent, 
that  the  traveller  becomes  aware  of  hir 
approach  to  the  summit.*'— i4/>pendt>,  * 
p.  1. 

Accompanying  this  report,  are  por- 
tions of  the  correspondence  between 
our  Government  and  the  United 
States  on  this  long-agitated  subject. 
The  tone  of  this  correspondence  is 
highly  creditable  to  both  parties-^for 
the  deportment  of  Congress  and  of  the 
little  state  of  Maine  are  not  to  be  con- 
founded together ;  but  the  facts  which 
it  discloses  prove  the  urgent  necessity 
for  determining  this  question.  The 
state  of  Maine,  a  short  time  ago,  se- 
cretly organized  a  force,  denominated 
civil,  which  entered  the  disputed  ter- 
ritory for  the  professed  purpose  of 
driving  out  certain  trespassers,  who 
had  no  right  from  either  Government. 
Our  governor  of  New  Brunswick,  Sir 
John  Harvey,  was  under  the  necessi- 
tjt  in  his  turn,  of  expelling  these 
Mainiiet,  and  thus  ill- blood  arose. 
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The  question  was  mooted — a  question 
whichy  if  there  bad  been  any  ground 
for  doubty  would  certainly  have  been 
stirred  long  ago — which  of  the  two 
countries  had  the  riglit,  pending  the 
controversy^  to  goyem  this  debate- 
able  land.  It  had  always  been  under- 
stood that  England,  who  was,  at  the 
time  of  the  treaty,  in  possession  of  the 
territory,  and  who  was  bound  to  sur- 
render nothing  more  than  what  would 
be  prdved  to  belong  to  its  old  revolt- 
ed colonies,  was  to  retain  thegovern- 
ment,  in  order  to  protect  the  soil,  for 
the  sake  of  both  parties,  from  all  in- 
terlopers. But  even  this,  we  say,  has 
been  questioned,  and  the.  state  of 
Maine,  turbulent  and  impatient,  thinks 
it  a  hardship  that  she  is  not  let  into 
possession  of  this  litigated  property. 

In  this  state  of  things  Mr  Steven- 
son,  the  Minister  of  the  United  States 
residing  in  this  country,  writes  to  Lord 
Palmerston,  *'  to  invite  the  attention 
of  her  Msgesty's  Government  to  the 
subject,  and  in  the  most  solemn  and 
earnest  manner  invoke  its  speedy  and 
prompt  interposition.*' 

To  this  letter  Lord  Palmerston  re- 
plies (April  3,  1839)  with  truth  and 
dignity. 

"  The  undersigned  begs  leave  to  state, 
in  reply  to  Mr  SteTenion'i  note,  that  her 
Majesty's  Government  fully  share  the 
opinions  expressed  by  the  GoYemment  of 
the  United  States  as  to  the  importance  of 
a  final  settlement  of  the  Boundary  Ques- 
tion ;  and  they  partake  of  the  anxiety  felt 
by  that  Government,  that  such  settlement 
should  be  arrived  at  with  as  little  delay  as 
the  nature  of  things  will  admit :  and  her 
j&Iajesty's  Government  flatter  themselves 
that  they  have  given  indisputable  proofs 
of  their  sincerity  in  this  matter ;  first,  by 
accepting,  without  hesitation,  the  award 
of  the  King  of  the  Netherlands,  however 
disadvantageous  to  Great  Britain ;  and  by 
adhering  to  that  award  until  the  United 
States  had  irrevocably  determined  to  re* 
Ject  it;  and,  secondly,  by  afterwards  pro- 
posing to  solve  the  question,  by  dividing 
equally  between  the  two  parties  the  terri- 


tory which  is  in  dispute.  If,  then,  the 
difference  between  the  two  countries  has 
not  been  long  since  settled,  it  is  not  for 
want  of  proposals  on  the  part  of  Great 
Britain,  which,  as  it  appears  to  her  Majes- 
ty's Government,  were  iu  their  nature 
honourable  for  both  parties.  , 

'*  With  respect  to  the  events  that  have 
recently  occurred  between  Maine  and 
New  Brunswick,  her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment deeply  deplore  that  any  circum- 
stances should  have  arisen  tending  to 
threaten  on  interruption  of  the  fHendly 
relations  between  the  two  countries ;  but 
hrr  Majesty's  Government  cannot  refrain 
from  observing,  (bat  if  any  collision  shall 
unfortunately  have  taken  place  between 
the  people  of  Maine  and  the  authorities 
of  New  Brunswick,  that  collision  will  have 
been  brought  on  by  hostile  proceedings  on 
the  part  of  Maine^  planned  or  decided  upon 
in  secret,  executed  suddenly  and  without 
previous  notice,  and  so  conducted  that,  if 
it  had  been  the  intention  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  Maine  to  provoke  a  conflict,  bet- 
ter means  could  not  well  have  been  devised 
to  attain  that  end.  Her  Mi^esty's  Govern* 
ment,  however,  feel  great  pleasure  in  do- 
ing the  fullest  justice  to  the  wise  and  cn^ 
lightened  course  purtued  upon  this  occa- 
sion by  the  President  of  the  United  States; 
and  they  beg  Mr  Stevenson  to  assure  the 
President,  that  the  British  Government  is 
equally  animated  by  the  tame  spirit  of 
peace  which  his  guided  the  councils  of  the 
President  in  this  conjuncture  of  aflEairs." 
—P.  62.  Part  I. 

Mr  Stevenson,  in  his  reply,  as  he 
was  in  duty  bound,  throw?  his  shield 
over  his  countrymen  of  Maine  ;  but  a 
perusal  of  the  correspondence  of /A^'r 
own  authorities^  and  of  the  resolves 
of  their  own  legislature,  is  sufficient 
to  prove  that  they  do  not  merit  his  de- 
fence. We  anxiously  hope  that  this 
question  will  now  be  brought  to  a 
speedy  determination  ;  but  if  the  con- 
test is  prolonged,  we  are  convinced 
that,  in  the  judgment  of  every  impar* 
tial  man,  this  will  be  owing  entirely 
to  the  unreasonable  pretensions  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Maine. 
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DE  WALSTEIK«  THB  EMTHUSU8T. 
A  TALE  or  THE  FEENCH  EBYOLUTION. 


Geeat  men  must  be  employed  to 
complete  great  chaoffes  in  empire ;  but 
little  men  often  begin  them.  In  this 
moral  architectnrei  the  man  who  raises 
the  proud  superstructure^  who  brings 
all  the  discordant  features  into  one 
ffrand  harmony,  who  fills  the  eye  with 
ue  consummate  and  magnificent  shape 
of  solidity  and  power,  must  be  the 
master  of  his  art ;  but  any  workman 
can  dig  tiie  foundation. 

Joseph  II.  of  Germany  was  the 
workman  of  the  French  Reyolution. 
He  was  the  deWer,  Napoleon  was  the 
arohiteet.  Nothing  could  be  more  re- 
mote from  each  other»  than  the  ob« 
aoure  industry  of  the  German  and  the 
brilliant  mischief  of  the  Italian ;  yet 
^ey  were  combined  in  one  fearful  fa- 
brication, they  were  both  essential  to 
the  dcwien :  if  Joseph,  in  all  his  medi- 
ocrity, had  never  been  bom,  Napo- 
leon, in  all  his  splendour,  would  never 
have  been  heard  of.  Let  philosophers 
reconcile  those  difficulties ;  I  have  now 
no  time  to  speculate.  Those  are  the 
mysteries  oi  human  character.  They 
must  be  left  till  the  day  when  oracles 
revive,  and  men  have  only  to  ask 
questions  of  the  pythoness. 

Some  years  ago,  in  a  tour  during 
which  I  passed  some  days  of  an  in- 
tense sumnier  among  the  hills  of  Ca« 
rinthia,  I  happened  to  meet  a  wander^ 
•r  like  myself,  who,  though  with  but 
one  riband  at  his  button-hole,  had  seen 
lervice  in  the  field,  had  sustained  office 
in  the  imperial  court,  taken  his  share 
in  the  chief  events  of  the  last  thirty 
years ;  and,  in  his  twofold  capacity  of  a 
general  officer  and  an  imperial  conn- 
cillor,  was  as  well  calculated  to  assist 
a  traveller  in  a  huge  German  hotel  to 

St  through  the  heaviness  of  an  idle 
y,  as  most  men  whom  fortune  has 
ever  thrown  in  my  way.  He  was  still 
in  what  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  very 
finest  period  of  life ;  when  the  under- 
standing has  arrived  at  its  maturity 
without  losing  its  lustre,  and  the  heart, 
if  man  can  be  allowed  to  have  any 
thing  of  the  kind,  has  acquired  steadi- 
ness without  losing  its  sensibility.  His 
countenance  was  handsome,  yet  with 
some  lines  of  trial ;  and  both  counte- 
nance and  manner  had,  as  Hamlet 
fays,  **  more  of  the  ancient  Roman 


than  the  Dane.*'  He  looked  as  if  he 
had  been  bom  rather  on  the  southern 
ude  of  the  Alps  than  the  northern,  and 
I  could  conceive  him,  at  the  head  of 
his  carps  tfarmee,  or  in  the  midst  of  a 
whirlwind  of  Hungarian  cuirassiers, 
making  a  very  ^owy  fllgure  of  modem 
chivalry. 

We  discussed  the  great  names  of 
the  war  over  our  bottle  of  wine,  in  the 
light  way  in  which  men  talk  of  those 
who  can  now  do  them  neither  good 
nor  ill ;  generals  who  could  no  longer 
order  any  body  to  be  shot,  and  empe- 
rors who  had  given  up  the  keys  of 
Olmutz,  or  who  oould  no  longer  send 
the  refractory  a  letter  of  introduction 
to  the  wolves  of  Siberia. 

*'  There  were  but  two  men  in  the 
world  when  I  first  knew  it,*'  said  the 
general. 

I  involuntarily  stared  at  this  ante- 
diluvian view  of  things.    He  smiled. 

«  That  is,"  said  he,  "  there  were 
but  two  men  in  the  world  whose  names 
it  ever  mentioned — your  Pitt  and  idl 
the  world's  Napoleon.  In  those  days,  I 
hated  your  great  minister  as  much  as 
I  worshipped  the  Corsican.  They 
were  my  opposing  powers  of  light  and 
darkness,  my  two  antagonist  prin- 
ciples—the tyrant  of  the  seas  and  the 
regenerator  of  the  earth ;  but  I  had  the 
excuse  of  having  all  Germany,  or  per- 
haps all  Europe,  of  my  opinion." 

**  The  Germans  soon  changed  theirs, 
I  presume,  at  least  of  the  French  Em- 
peror." 

•*  My  countrymen,"  said  the  gene- 
ral, "  are  certainly  excellent  men ;  but 
they  have  not  the  faculty  of  reason- 
ing. They  toil  admirably ;  but  they 
find  it  difficult  to  think.  They  have 
the  virtue  of  the  mole  in  perfection. 
Give  them  something  obscure,  heavy, 
and  disheartening  to  labour  at,  and 
they  will  drudge  away  for  ever.  Their 
existence,  known  too,  like  the  mole's, 
by  the  little  heaps  of  dust  which  they 
throw  up  on  the  surface,  and  undoubt- 
edly loosening  the  soil  for  better  uses 
to  come.  But  the  moment  they  are 
put  upon  the  surface  they  are  blind  ; 
— bid  them  walk,  and  they  stumble ; 
bid  them  run,  and  they  fall  into  the 
first  ditch.  In  literature,  they  are 
what  the  pioneers  are  to  an  army,  es- 
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seDtial  to  tyery  adyaneey  but  a  rotigh 
corps  after  all ;  stouts  strong-handed 
serfs ;  and  with  hatchet  and  saw  in 
hand  formidable  to  thickets  and  rocks ; 
but  what  man  ever  looks  among  the 
pioneers,  for  a  hero  ?*' 

**  Yet  they  had  «s;>nV  enough  to  ad* 
mire  the  romantic  glitter  and  magic 
freaks  of  Napoleon." 

*'  Yes,**  said  the  genera],  «' all 
children  are  fond  of  tales  of  wonder, 
and  all  gossips  of  telling  them.  We 
Germans  are  proud  of  our  country,  and 
it  is  by  nature  a  noble  one — certainly 
superior  in  its  natural  advantages  to 
any  other  that  I  have  seen,  not  eveo 
excepting  your  own ;  for  the  unrival- 
led loveliness  of  England  is  the  work 
of  man,  of  freedom,  good  sense,  and 
the  simple  tastes  of  the  nation.  But 
we  are  still  in  our  infancy.  Germany 
is  only  one  huge  nursery,  in  which 
the  population  is  in  its  cradle.  But 
we  are  children  with  a  fine  inheritance 
waiting  for  us  when  we  shall  arrive  at 
the  age  of  discretion ;  yet,  until  then, 
wo  must  be  allowed  to  play  the  antics 
of  the  nursery,  to  stare  at  every  thing, 
to  imagine  that  we  know  every  thing, 
to  attempt  every  thing,  and,  finally, 
like  children  who  never  see  a  toy  hut 
with  a  longing  to  know  what  makes 
it  squeak,  or  dance,  or  tumble,  break- 
ing up  every  one  of  our  graver  toys 
of  state,  religion,  and  science,  with  a 
curiosity  worthy  of  the  cradle,  and 
having  only  the  fragments,  after  all, 
for  our  pains.  I  am  a  patriot.  Sir,** 
said  he  with  a  smile,  '*  yet  you  see  I 
too  can  play  the  philosopher." 

"  But  when  is  your  infant  to  arrive 
at  man*s  estate  ?** 

"  National  minds  are  of  slow 
growth,"  was  the  answer.  •*  I  do  not 
think  that  Germany  will  be  mature 
in  less  than  ^yo  hundred  years.  It 
will  take  at  least  a  century  to  get  rid 
of  her  presumption  that  sho  is  the 
cleverest  nation  in  the  world ;  and 
until  then  she  cannot  be  said  to  even 
have  the  use  of  her  understanding.** 

'<  A  long  probation.  But  she  is 
certainly  not  retrograding :  she  is 
clearly  advancing.*' 

"  1  am  not  so  fully  convinced  of 
that.  She  is  yet  got  Uttle  beyond  the 
line  where  the  French  Revolution 
placed  her.  I  allow  that  to  have  been 
an  advance.  But  it  was  universal. 
It  pushed  every  nation  of  Europe 
tome  degrees  nearer  the  moral  equa^ 
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tor.  Politics  are  the  snn  of  the  world. 
England  had  sun  enough  already,  and 
could  be  tropical  only  to  be  scorched  ; 
but  Germany,  cold,  aguish,  swampy, 
and  wild,  would  be  much  the  better 
for  being  half  roasted  alive.  The 
world  has  to  thank  a  German  for 
that  revolution.  Joseph  the  Second-^ 
of  all  Germans  that  ever  lived  the 
truest  model  of  the  Oernian  of  the 
nineteenth  century  ^was  the  man.** 

*'  What — Joseph  the  philosopher 
and  philanthropist  J  Where  was  the 
fire  ?•• 

«<  We  shall  long  remember  him,** 
observed  the  general,  **  for  three 
things — the  partition  of  Poland,  the 
loss  of  the  Netherlands,  and  the  over- 
throw of  the  Bourbon  throne.*' 

The  evening  was  one  of  southern 
beauty ;  and  the  window  of  the  hotel 
overlooked  one  of  those  small  lakes 
which  are  so  numerous  in  the  coun« 
try,  watered  by  the  thousand  springs 
of  the  Tyrolese  hills.  The  air,  after 
a  day  of  intense  warmth,  flowed  in 
filled  with  the  freehneu  of  the  moun- 
tdn  vegetation ;  and  a  young  rising 
moon,  just  touching  with  her  eirelet 
the  brow  of  a  forest  above,  gave  the 
due  finishing  of  the  picture.  Bnt 
even  this  was  not  all }  for  a  troop  of 
the  travelling  horn-players,  who  range 
all  Europe  from  the  Mediterranean 
to,  I  believe,  the  Pole,  seein|f  our 
casement  open,  took  up  a  position  in 
the  adjoining  garden  and  began  their 
display.  All  this  is  common ;  but  the 
efi'ect  was  as  good,  on  the  whole,  as 
if  we  had  heard  it  in  a  salon  of 
Vienna,  or  were  even  enjoying  a 
painted  moon  and  canvaf  s  forest,  with 
the  fiill  crash  of  a  Parisian  orchestra 
in  front,  to  take  us  bv  storm. 

We  had  both  snnk  into  silence;  and 
after  a  while  I  observed  my  companion 
had  drawn  from  his  bosom  a  miniature, 
on  which  he  gazed  with  a  fixed  ere. 
He  saw  that  I  was  looking  at  him, 
and  handed  it  over  to  me.  It  was 
well  worth  his  study,  for  it  was  one  of 
the  loveliest  faces  that  I  ever  saw  in 
my  life. 

**  I  presume  I  may  ask  the  name? 
It  is  excessively  lovely^at  onoe  gentle 
and  noble." 

•f  You  may ;  for  she  b  neithw  an 
opera  girl  nor  a  goddess.  It  was  ex* 
actly  in  such  an  hour,  and  in  this 
very  apartment,  five-and- twenty  years 
ago,  that  a  German  friend  of  Biine 
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was  indebted  to  thb  lady  for  the  most 
important  event  of  his  life." 

I  looked  all  curiosity  ;  but  feeling 
that  I  had  oo  right  to  intrude  upon 
bis  recollections  of  one  perhaps  dead^ 
remained  in  silence.  Bat  foreign 
manners  are  often  remarkably  frank ; 
and  he  saw  my  wish  at  once. 

**  You  shaU  have  the  story/'  said 
he,  **  of  my  friend.  He  was  an  en- 
thusiast  in  those  days,  though  born  on 
the  northern  side  of  the  Alps.  The 
lady  was  somewhat  of  an  enthusiast 
too,  though  no  Enq/clopediste.  Both 
had  their  share  of  the  republican 
mania,  though  both  living  in  the  most 
formal  court  from  this  to  Pekin.  But 
I  must  tell  the  story  in  my  own  way." 

He  then  threw  himself  back  in  his 
chair,  and  with  his  eyes  fixing  alter^ 
nately  on  the  landscape  and  the  pic- 
ture, talked  in  the  dramatic  style  into 
which  the  continental  taste  throws 
every  thing. 

*'  Imagine,  a  young  officer  of  the 
Hungarian  Guard,  enraptured  with  a 
sense  of  his  wearing  the  most  showy 
of  all  possible  uniforms,  declining  to 
dance  when  the  fairest  forms  of 
Vienna  were  whirling  before  him,  and 
playing  the  coxcomb  with  the  most 
well-bred  apathy  in  the  world.  Ima- 
gine another  figure  in  this  history 
piece,  a  beautiful  woman  of  the  first 
rank,  approaching  him,  with  ridicule 
sparkling  in  her  brilliant  eyes.  *  Bon 
jour,  Monsieur  le  Comte,  you  look  the 
very  picture  of  a  philosopher.*  " 

"  Then,  your  Imperial  Highness,  I 
look  perfectly  unlike  what  I  am,  or 
ever  can  be,  while  I  have  the  honour 
of  being  in  the  same  ball-room  with 
you,**  was  the  answer,  without  chan* 
ging  his  position. 

"  Perhaps  said  gallantly,  yet  per- 
haps not ;  I  know  the  Count  de  Wal- 
stein's  chivalry,  yet  1  suspect  he  de- 
spises the  sex,*'  playfully  observed  the 
lady. 

**  Never,  when  all  that  is  charming 
in  it  has  such  a  representative  as  your 
Imperial  Highness.*' 

*'  Well,  that  at  least  is  unequivocal ; 
and  I  must  acknowledge  that  the 
opinion  of  so  severe  a  critic  as  Count 
Walstein  is  said  to  be,  is  of  peculiar 
Talue.  But,  to  say  no  more  on  those 
pretty  topics,  how  long  is  it  since  you 
have  returned  to  Vienna  ?" 
^  "  I  have  already  lost  the  recollec- 
tion.    Let  Schiller  answer  for  me  :— 


*  Who  reckons  the  momenta 
When  beauty  ia^nigh — 
When  life  is  a  glance. 
And  the  soul  is  a  sigh  ?  * " 

'^  W^ll,  I  see  you  are  determined  to 
continue  in  your  old  opinions.  Women 
are  made  to  be  laughed  at.  But  as 
none  of  the  Guard  ever  condescend  to 
waltz,  tell  me  the  news  from  the  Low 
Countries.  Is  the  Emperor  still  san- 
guine in  his  ideas  of  reducing  them  to 
order?  We  all  know  Count  D' Alton's 
great  abilities ;  but  I  have  some  very 
dear  relatives  there,  and  I  feel  an 
anxiety  to  know  the  state  in  which  you 
left  Brabant." 

The  young  officer  listened,  rose  from 
his  seat,  and  drew  a  fauteuii  for  the 
lady.  The  subject  was  a  real  one, 
and  the  vapid  elegance  of  the  guards- 
man was  exchanged  for  respectful 
attention.  His  regiment  had  been 
quartered  at  Brussels  on  the  first 
breaking  out  of  the  Flemish  discon- 
tents in  1788,  and  he  now  slightly 
detailed  the  circumstances  which  had 
occurred  within  his  knowledge. 
.  "  My  infancy,*'  said  the  princess, 
"  was  spent  in  the  palace  of  the  Arch- 
duke, and  though,  when  he  ceased  to 
be  governor  of  the  Netherlands,  I  re- 
turned to  Germany,  my  recollections 
of  that  fine  city,  and  not  less  of  its 
luxuriant  landscape,  and  its  kind  and 
hospitable  people,  are  as  much  alive  as 
ever.  Of  course,  I  know  all  the  noble 
families.  Are  any  of  them  engaged 
in  those  unhappy  disturbances?" 

"  None  that  I  could  hear  of,"  was 
the  answer.  "  The  whole  character 
of  the  popular  convulsion  was  the  re- 
verse of  all  that  strongly  engages  the 
mind.  The  controversy  was  of  law- 
yers, not  men  ;  of  old  privileges 
against  new  encroachments :  it  began 
in  the  parchments  of  jurists  and  advo- 
cates, and  is  likely  to  end  in  the  dust 
and  darkness  of  the  closets  from  which 
it  came.** 

*'  Then  our  war  with  the  Nether- 
lands will  be  brief,  and  Count  D' Alton 
will  settle  the  rebellion  by  a  fsu-de^ 
joie,**  said  the  fair  politician.  "  I  see 
that  you  have  no  faith  in  the  force  of 
popular  outcry  against  the  spurs  and 
swords  of  the  Austrian  cuirassiers." 

**  That  must  depend  on  circum- 
stances," was  the  reply.  "  We  know 
what  an  army  can  do ;  but  in  the  mind 
of  a  nation  we  have  a  new  element  be- 
fore us.     Wo  know  the  limit  of  the 
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machine ;  but  who  can  tell  the  limit  of 
powers  that,  like  the  wind^  at  this  mo- 
ment unfelty  may,  at  the  nezt>  change 
the  calm  for  the  Btorm ;  and  then,  sub- 
siding as  suddenly 'as  it  rose,  leave  us 
nothing  but  the  desolation  that  marks 
its  way  across  the  land  ?  *' 

The  princess  felt  herself  gradually 
engaged  by  the  conversation  •  The 
sentiment  and  the  expression  might 
be  nothing,  but  they  were  new  to  her, 
were  totally  unlike  the  language  of  the 
court,  and  were  the  more  surprising 
from  being  the  language  of  one  of  that 
very  showy  corps  whom  all  the  world 
looked  on  as  the  especial  idlers  of  the 
court;  perhaps  to  prolong  an  indul- 
gence wnich  she  began  to  feel  in  the 
hour,  the  scene,  and  the  speaker,  she 
turned  to  the  topic  of  the  Belgian  tu- 
mults once  more.  The  subject,  too, 
had  an  interest  for  the  guardsman, 
of  which  he  had  been  hitherto  uncon- 
scious, and  he  began  to  wonder  at  the 
ardour  of-^he  thoughts  which  rose  to 
his  lips. 

*'  If  the  lovers  of  change,"  said  he, 
''  expect  any  thing  from  the  risings  in 
the  Netherlands,  they  will  be  disap- 
pointed. A  few  cannon-shot,  and  a 
few  charges  of  cavalry,  will  be  enough 
for  the  riotous  rabble  of  the  town :  as 
for  the  peasantry,  they  may  be  brave, 
but  they  have  no  grievances,  or  at 
least  none  which  prevent  them  from 
having  the  best  furnished  farm-houses 
and  the  richest  crops  in  the  world.  In 
short,  I  regard  the  whole  as  une  affair 
Jinie,  Yet,"  added  he,  after  a  pause, 
*'  I  admit  that  there  are  things  which 
might  awake  a  nation.  There  may 
be  pulses  in  the  national  heart  which 
have  never  beat  before:  I  cad  imagine 
events  to  occur,  like  the  griviog  of 
wings  to  the  human  frame,  lifting  us 
into  a  new  element,  giving  us  a  new 
faculty,  and  laying  open  a  career,  to 
whose  loftiness,  vastness,  and  splen- 
dour, the  world  has  never  yet  seen 
the  equal." 

>  All  this  was  new  from  the  lips  of 
the  soldier,  and  new  to  the  ears  of.  the 
princess.  She  gazed  on  his  counte- 
nance, at  that  moment  thrown  into 
unusual  animation  bv  the  topic,  and 
listened  like  one  who  bad  heard  a  sud- 
den burst  of  harmony  from  a  harp 
shaken  only  by  the  wind.  She  was 
not  altogether  unconscious  of  the  sin- 
gularity of  amusing  herself  with  this 
Ute-b^tite^'mMli  five  hundred  eyes  upon 
her.    She   also   knew  perfectly  the 
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laugh  of  the  world  of  fashion  at  em- 
barrassments of  the  nature  into  which 
she  might  be  plunging ;  but  she  was 
a  woman,  Uhat  is  saving  much — a 
young,  lovely/  and  brilliant  one— and 
that  is  saying  more.  She  saw  a  new 
subject  before  her,  perhaps  a  new 
slave:  that  settled  the  question,  and  she 
resolved  to  make  the  experiment.  Ail 
this  may  be  blameable ;  but  courts  are 
never  very  lively  places  with  all  their 
balls;  and  the  court  of  Joseph  II. 
was  asprim  and  pedantic  as  its  mas- 
ter. The  conversation  flew  on  from 
grave  to  gay,  and  from  gay  to  grave 
again.  The  guardsman '  nad  found 
that  the  finest  woman  of  Vienna  was 
not  a  fool ;  and  the  discovery  stimu- 
lated even  his.  apathy  until  he  felt 
that  to  affect  it  any  longer  would  be 
ridiculous.  He  became  animated— 
his  ideas  flowed— he  now  recollected, 
for  the  first  time  during  half  a  dozen 
years,  that  he  had  been  in  Italy, 
Greece,  and  England ;  that  he  had 
wandered  among  classic  ruins,  ranged 
over  Arcadian  hills,  aud  listened  to 
the  language  of  the  boldest,  freest, 
and  most  eccentric  race  of  men  that 
were  ever  enclosed  in  an  island.  He 
had  found  unconsciously  that  conver- 
sation was  not  limited  to  the  merits 
of  a  horse,  an  actress,  or  a  new  epau- 
lette ;  and  the  eyes  of  the  fair  listener 
showed  by  their  downcast  lids  that 
she  listened  with  all  her  soul. 
'  An  universal  flourish  of  the  imperial 
orchestra,  which  intimated  that  the 
most  distinguished  violinist  of  the 
earth  had  just  finished  his  most  cele- 
brated concerto,  unhappily  unheard 
from  its  first  note  to  its  last,  alike  by 
the  princess  and  the  count,  at  length 
told  them  that  they  had  conversed 
beyond  all  legitimate  bounds  at  the 
imperial  supper  table,  and  that  eti* 
quette  required  their  separation. 

A  week  of  pomps  and  parades  fol- 
lowed, in  which  the  princess  was  sur- 
rounded by  French  milliners  and 
coijffhurs  all  the  morning,  and  imperial 
and  serene  highnesses,  and  their  ex- 
cellencies the  ambassadors  all  the 
night.  The  Hungarian  was  on  horse- 
back  riding  in  procession  twelve  hours 
a-day;  or  escorting  some  diplomatic 
cavslcade ;  or,  in  the  intervals,  writ- 
ing the  name  of  Catharena  Zadorintky 
on  his  tablets,  and  calculating  the 
exact  distance  between  a  comei  of 
cavalry  and  a  princess  of  the  imperial 
line.    He  might  have  calculated  for 
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ever  without  finding  hope  at  either 
the  top  or  the  bottom.  The  fact 
flaihed  upon  him  for  the  first  time^ 
that  he  was  but  the  fifth  ion  of  a 
Hungarian  noble ;  that,  however  em- 
broidered his  uniform,  he  had  nothing 
for  hb  inheritance  but  his  sabre  t  and 
that,  howeyer  the  belles  of  Vienna 
might  approve  of  him  as  a  partner  in 
the  waits,  it  must  be  a  peculiarly  soft* 
Bouled  one  who  would  prefer  him,  as 
a  partner  for  life,  to  the  heaviest  pos- 
sessor of  any  one  of  those  glittering 
equipages  which  toiled  their  daily 
course  round  the  verdant  alleys  of 
Sohoeubmn.  But  of  all  women  of 
Vienna  or  of  earth,  Catharena,  that 
terrestrial  star  I  that  <<  luminary  which 
dazzled  wherever  she  moved  T'  that 
•'jewel  to  be  set  only  in  the  crown  of 

Erinoes  1"  what  chance  could  he  ever 
i^ve  of  being  any  thing  nearer  to  her 
than  a  gazer  on  the  star !  So  solilo- 
quized he ;  so  has  every  man  in  his 
circumstances  soliloquized  at  one  time 
or  other.  His  mind  was  feverish; 
the  agitation  of  his  thoughts  com- 
municated itself  to  his  frame ;  and  for 
the  purpose  of  escaping  the  questions 
which  his  hollow  cheek  and  sunken 
eye  brought  incessantly  and  provo- 
kingly  upon  him,  he  obtained  a  short 
leave  of  absence,  and  determined  to 
exert  the  remaining  vigour  of  his  mind 
and  body  in  heroically  running  away 
from  the  danger. 

"  All  the  roads  of  the  world,*' 
says  the  Frenchman,  *'  run  to  Paris.*' 
This  is  true,  at  least,  of  all  the 
minds  of  the  continent.  The  young 
run  to  it  for  pleasure,  the  old  for 
variety,  the  vicious  for  indulgence, 
the  curious  for  oddity,  and  the  clever 
to  be  admired.  Paris  at  this  period 
had  the  additional  interest  of  being 
the  centre  of  all  the  polities— >that  is, 
of  all  the  abeurdities  of  the  foolish, 
all  the  business  of  the  idle,  and  all  the 
knavery  of  the  unprincipled,  among 
mankind. 

De  Walstein  happened  to  reach 
Paris  on  the  morning  of  the  14th  of 
August  1789.  He  was  tired  with  a 
sleepless  night  in  one  of  the  most 
conuortless  inventions  of  man,  a 
French  diligence,  and  longed  for 
nothing  so  much  as  to  find  rest  in  his 
hotel.  But  this  was  not  to  be.  The 
morning  was  destined  for  renown.  As 
the  diligence  made  its  heavy  way  over 
the  intolerable  pavement  of  the  fkux- 
boorf  8l  Aotol]i%  it  ww  surrounded 


by  a  multitude  shouting  all  kinds  of 
cries,  and  with  all  kincb  of  weapons 
brandished  in  their  hands;  and  the 
formidable  question  was  asked  by 
a  thousand  voices  at  once, — *'  Are 
there  any  aristocrats  within  ?  "  Sin^ 
cerity  was  no  virtue  at  such  a  time, 
and  the  conductor,  trembling  at  the 
forest  of  pikes  below,  roared  from  the 
top  of  the  coach,  that  they  were  all 
good  citizens.  He  was  not  prepared 
for  the  reply,  '<  Then  let  them  all 
come  out  and  assist  the  brave  citizens 
of  Paris  to  conquer  their  freedom." 
Liberty  of  choice  was  now  out  of  the 
question.  The  passengers  were  all 
forced  out,  and  the  conductor  had 
only  the  honour  of  marching  at  their 
head,  pike  in  hand,  in  the  midst  of 
groups  of  the  populace  dancing, 
fighting,  clashing  their  weapons,  and 
shouting,  '<  Down  with  the  King,  and 
up  with  the  People  1**  De  Walstein 
made  an  attempt  to  escape  this  forced 
levy ;  but,  hemmed  in  with  pikes  and 
muskets,  he  was  instantly  driven  back ; 
and  luckily  remaining  un wounded  by 
the  justice  of  the  sovereign  people,  he 
had  no  resource  but  to  march  on  with 
the  rest.  As  they  advanced,  the  crowd 
became  thicker  and  the  tumult  more 
violent.  Shots  were  heard,  followed 
by  the  roar  of  cannon. 

The  cry  of  «•  To  the  Bastile  I**  now 
thundered  in  every  quarter,  and  the 
turning  of  a  narrow  street  brought  the 
whole  column  in  front  of  the  dreaded 
fortress  of  Paris.  De  Walstein  was 
a  soldier,  though  an  unwilling  exhibi- 
tor on  this  occasion,  and  for  the  first 
few  moments  he  felt  the  imposing  na- 
ture of  his  first  battle.  The  houses 
surrounding  the  fortress  were  filled 
and  covered  with  the  armed  populace, 
keeping  up  an  ill.  directed  but  inces- 
sant fire.  The  space  below,  and  all 
the  streets  leading  to  it,  were  a  mass 
of  men,  women,  and  even  of  children, 
all  firing,  or  screaming,  or  exclaiming 
against  the  Government.  The  em- 
brasures of  the  Bastile  showed  heavy 
guns  pointed  downwards  to  the  masses, 
and  from  tune  to  time  throwing  a  few 
plunging  shot  into  the  crowd,  each  of 
which  was  followed  by  an  universal 
chorus  of  curses  and  groans.  This 
desultory  warfare  had  lasted  for  some 
tlme>  and  seemed  likely  to  last  through 
the  day ;  when  the  beating  of  drums 
was  heard,  a  commotion  was  seen 
among  the  more  distant  columns,  and 
the  cry  of  «*  the  guard!  the  guard  I*' 
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turned  everj  eje  in  the  direction. 
A  battalion  of  the  Rojral  Household 
was  seen  advancing  at  a  rapid  pace* 
with  colours  flying  and  bayonets 
fixed,  till  they  came  to  the  foot  of  the 
drawbridge.  An  universal  fire  now 
poured  from  the  roofs  and  windows* 
and  all  was  coTered  for  some  period 
with  smoke.  When  it  cleared  away^ 
the  royal  g^uard  were  seen  rushing 
oyer  the  bridge.  The  populace  poured 
after  them,  shouting  out  Tictory*  and 
De  Walfltein  found  himself  carried 
along  by  the  torrent.  When  they  had 
passed  those  gates*  which  were  once 
so  like  the  gates  of  death*  the  situa- 
tion of  the  asssailants  became  a  suffi- 
ciently perilous  one.  They  found  that 
a  second  was  between  them  and  the 
body  of  the  place*  that  the  garri- 
son*  small  as  it  was*  had  made  up  their 
minds  at  last  to  resist*  and  in  the  nar- 
row space  of  the  inner-court  numbers 
only  exposed  themseWes  to  be  mowed 
down  by  the  grape-shot.  They  were 
not  long  in  suspense.  Two  guns  on 
either  side  of  the  drawbridge  were  sud- 
denly unmasked,  and  threw  a  shower 
of  grape  among  the  crowd.  The  dis- 
charge was  fbflowed  by  an  unirersal 
yell ;  fifty  had  fallen,  the  court  was 
coyered  with  killed  and  wounded ;  all 
now  attempted  to  rush  back  to  the 

Site ;  but  it  too  was  choked  up.  If 
e  garrison  had  now  followed  up  their 
blow,  the  fortress  would  haye  been 
saved,  the  populace  beaten,  and  the 
Keyolution  crushed  in  its  birth.  Such 
are  the  strange  chances  of  human 
things.  The  bayonets  of  a  company 
of  invalids  might  have  extinguished  a 
war  which  was  yet  to  sweep  away  mil- 
lions of  men,  and  shake  all  the  thrones 
of.  Europe.  But  this  was  not  to  be. 
De  Launay*  the  governor  of  the  Bas- 
tile*  though  a  brave  man*  had  not  the 
cunning  sense  to  know*  that  when  a 
battle  begins  the  only  wisdom  is  to 
strike  till  it  is  ended.  He  was  a  mar- 
quis too*  and  in  that  day  what  was 
a  French  marquis  good  for  but  to 
dance  attendance  at  Versailles  ?  Ho 
ordered  his  cannoniers  to  stop,  ad** 
vanced  to  the  battlements*  and  pro- 
posed that  the  assailants  should  with- 
draw without  further  damage.  On 
thu  moment  was  balanced  the  French 
monarchy.  While  he  was  in  the  act  of 
speaking,  a  shot  fired  by  some  drunk- 
ard or  madman  struck  one  of  the 
chains  of  the  drawbridge*  it  shook ; 
the  populace  rushed  forward  with  a 


roar  I  a  tumbler  from  one  of  the  tub- 
urb  theatres*  with  the  agility  of  bi« 
trade*  sprung  upon  it*  dragged  it 
down*  and  cut  away  the  remaining 
chain  with  the  blow  of  an  axe.  A 
discharge  of  cannon  swept  the  bridge  ; 
but  the  multitude  were  now  frenzied : 
they  rushed  forward*  firing,  roarings 
and  trampling  upon  each  other.  The 
confhsion  was  horrible*  all  was  dark- 
ened with  the  smoke,  and  all  that  D6 
Walstein  could  feel  was*  that  he  wan 
in  the  midst  of  a  human  hurrioan* 
tenfold  more  terrible  than  the  naturid 
one.  The  firing  continued  on  both 
sides  for  some  time,  and  when  the 
multitude  were  on  the  point  of  giving 
way  again*  all  eyes  were  directed  to 
the  white  flag,  hoisted  for  capitulation 
on  the  great  tower  of  the  fortress. 
The  shout  that  rose  frokn  the  multi« 
tude  in  the  streets*  the  houses*  and  the 
roofs*  tore  the  very  air.  In  a  fisw  mo- 
ments the  governor  was  seen*  pale  and 
bleeding*  without  hat  or  sword,  drag- 
ged along  in  the  midst  of  a  crowd  of 
the  royal  guards  to  whom  he  had  sur- 
rendered with  his  feeble  garrison*  on 
the  sole  condition  of  sparing  their 
lives.  But  what  are  conditions  to  the 
mob*  rendered  ferocious  by  feeling 
themselves  masters  ?  To  the  horror 
of  De  Walstein*  no  sooner  had  Uiey 
seen  the  garrison  and  their  unfortunate 
commandant  disarmed*  than  they  cla- 
moured for  their  instant  death*  threw 
themselves  upon  the  guard*  tore  them 
away*  and  began  stabbing  them  with 
the  fury  of  demons.  De  Launay  fell 
under  a  hundred  knives ;  his  principal 
officers  were  butchered  over  his  corpse ; 
and*  not  content  with  those  atrocities* 
the  savages  in  their  ferocious  triumph 
decapitateid  them*  hung  their  trunis 
to  the  cords  of  the  lamps*  and  fixing 
their  heads  and  hands  on  pikes*  carried 
them  to  the  sitting  of  the  Ciric  Com- 
mittee in  the  Place  de  Gr^ve.  The 
whole  event  in  its  sudden  outbreak,  its 
strange  success*  and  its  remorseless 
cruelty,  was  the  emblem  of  the  Revo- 
lution. 

How  De  Wslsteln  escaped,  he  could 
scarcely  tell.  In  the  last  rush  of  the 
multitude  to  seize  the  unhappy  pri- 
soners* he  had  attempted  to  rescue  a 
young  officer,  who  had  been  already 
wounded  by  a  musket-shot*  and  Was 
evidently  on  the  point  of  being  mas- 
sacred. The  attempt  cost  him  a  stab 
of  a  butcher's  knife  in  the  arm ;  but  he 
nevertheless  contrived  to  draw  the  offi- 
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cer  towards  a  ceeess  ir hich  screened 
him  for  the  moment.  As  they  leaned 
against  tho  wall*  a  door  opened  behind, 
and  an  old  servant  of  tne  goypTuor, 
terrifled  to  death,  gave  them  refuge, 
and  instantly  closed  the  door.  It  was 
the  nephew  of  the  goyernor  who  had 
been  thns  saved,  and  he  was  profuse  in 
his  acknowledgments. 

The  accident  of  having  been  flung 
into  thb  corner  probably  saved  both 
their  Uves.  For  the  populace,  now 
complete  masters  of  the  fortress,  gave 
a  vent  to  all  the  fury  of  men  intoxi- 
cated with  sudden  success,  and  deter- 
mined to  destroy  the  last  renmant  of 
a  building  on  which  Paris  had  looked 
with  terror  for  centuries.  If  the 
French  had  stopped  with  pulling  down 
the  Bastiie,  they  would  have  earned 
the  praise  of  every  man  of  humanity 
and  reason  in  Europe.  It  was  to  the 
monarchy  what  the  inqubition  was  to 
the  papacy — an  embodying  of  its  spi- 
rit— a  sullen,  fearful,  and  abhorred 
monument  of  all  that  was  fearful  in 
despotism ;  and  the  day  which  saw 
those  gates  torn  down  for  ever,  which 
were  once  like  the  gates  of  death,  was 
a  day  of  triumph,  not  for  France 
alone  but  for  the  world. 
'  As  the  old  domestic,  led  them 
through  the  vaulted  passages  and 
gloomy  corridors,  De  Walstein  fully 
forgave  the  wild  turbulence  which  had 
overthrown  tho  stronghold  of  arbi- 
trary power,  and,  involuntary  as  his 
share  in  the  exploit  had  been,  he  was 
not  inclined  to  regret  it.  His  young 
companion  was  inconsolable:  he  in- 
ternally execrated  the  barbarism 
which  had  put  his  relative  to  death  ; 
but  his  grief  was  mingled  with  in- 
dignation at  the  negligence  of  the 
Court. 

**  Will  you  believe  it,"  he  exclaim- 
ed, **  nothing  could  awake  those  fools 
at  Yersdlles  to  a  sense  of  our  condi- 
tion. M^  unfortunate  uncle  remon- 
strated with  the  War  Minister  until 
.  he  actually  gave  up  the  idea,  through 
fear  of  imputations  on  his  personal 
nerve.  We  had  full  informadon  for 
some  days  that  the  fortress  was  to  be 
attacked.  We  knew  even  the  sums  of 
money  which  were  showered  among 
the  rabble  of  the  Fauxbourg.  We 
knew  that  powder  and  ball  were  pur^ 
chased,  and  to  all  this  the  Court  turn- 
ed a  deaf  ear ;  left  the  garrison  of  a 
place  like  this,  commanding  Paris, 
without  twelve  hours' bread  and  wine. 
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without  ammunition  for  a  siege  of 
twenty- four  hours;  and  what  were 
our  numbers  to  keep  a  capital  of 
600,000  people  in  order,  exactly  one 
hundred  and  ten  men,  of  whom  eighty 
were  actual  invalids  ?  We  were  thus 
left  to  be  sacrificed ! 

•«  But  what  will  be  the  result  ?  Will 
this  shake  the  Ministry?  Will  the 
Court  come  to  their  senses  at  last  ?  " 
eagerly  asked  De  Walstein. 

A  loud  roar,  that  rang  round  the 
building,  stopped  his  speech.  "  They 
are  bursting  in,**  exclaimed  tho  old 
domestic,  <*  we  must  fly  to  the  Sou- 
terrainnes." 

"  No,**  said  the  young  officer ;  *'  I 
saw  diem  once.  They  almost  made 
a  republican  of  me.  And  yet,  if  I 
stay  here  I  must  die ;  my  wounds 
bleed.  Well,  it  is  better  to  petish  on 
the  pikes  of  the  rabble,  than  die  like  a 
trampled  worm  in  its  hole.'*  He  fell 
back,  faindng. 

De  Walstein  instanUy  took  him  on 
his  shoulders,  rushed  to  the  door,  and 
after  winding  through  a  succession  of 
passages — which  gave  him  the  strong- 
est idea  of  the  passages  of  some  huge 
sepulchre — saw  a  massive  door,  which 
barred  his  further  progress,  swing 
backward  under  successive  blows, 
fall  into  fragments,  and  let  in  upon 
him  the  whole  formidable  marshalling 
of  the  multitude.  It  was  the  picture 
of  the  Revoludon  in  all  its  wild 
grandeur,  its  sanguinary  horrors,  and 
its  colossal  power.  From  the  steps 
of  the  prison-gate  on  which  ho  stood 
his  eye  ranged  over  a  sea  of  human 
countenances,  agitated  by  every  dis- 
turbing and  furious  passion  of  roan- 
kind.  Thousands  and  tens  of  thou- 
sands  of  pikes,  mingled  with  banners 
of  every  colour  and  every  fierce  in- 
scripdon,  tossed  above ;  musket  shots, 
in  token  of  triumph,  were  frequently 
discharged  from  the  roofs  and  win- 
dows, which  were  sdll  thick  with 
people;  and  above  the  heads  of 
this  were  hung,  swinging  on  the  lamp, 
ropes  in  the  wind,  the  bleeding  trunks 
of  the  soldiers  and  officers  who  had 
been  slain,  and  whose  heads  grinned 
ghasdy  on  the  pikes  in  front  of  the 
line  below-r-the  first-fruits  of  a  revo-^ 
lution  of  blood. 

The  apparition  of  De  Walstein, 
standing  in  the  centre  of  the  doorway 
with  a  man  apparendy  slain  on  his 
shouldersyWas  nailed  with  an  universal 
shout.    He  expected  to  have  been 
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pat  to  death  at  the  instant ;  the  chance 
of  things  turned  out  otherwise.  Some 
voice  in  the  multitude  had  cried  out> 
**  that  he  iras  one  of  the  victims  of 
oppression  irho  had  made  his  escape 
after  killiog^  his  jailer.'*  An  exploit 
of  this  kind  was  the  true  one  for  the 
time.  De  Walstein,  to  his  utter  as- 
tonishment, found  himself  metamor- 
phosed- into  a  street  hero.  He  was 
now  pulled  down  into  the  midst  of  the 
crowd  by  a  hundred  hands  ;  and  when* 
he  refused  to  part  with  his  burden, 
they  were  marched  together,  with  the 
roar  of  the  populace  before  and  round 
them,  proclaiming  them  as  trophies  of 
the  last  state-prison  that  was  ever  to 
be  seen  in  France.  The  procession 
moved  to  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  where 
another  emblem  of  the  movement,  the 
body  of  M.  de  Hesseles,  provost  of 
the  merchants,  was  hanging  over  the 
door.  A  letter  from  him  to  the  go- 
vernor of  the  Bastile,  found  in  the 
pocket  of  the  unhappy  marquis,  had 
sealed  his  fate.  It  had  warned  the 
governor  of  the  attack,  and  detailed 
the  preparations  of  the  revolters.  This 
was  simply  his  duty  as  oneof  thechicf 
magistrates  of  the  city.  But  the  "  ma- 
jesty  of  the  people  "  had  already  felt 
its  power ;  the  magistrate  was  seized 
and  carried  off  to  undergo  an  exami- 
nation, on  the  ground  of  treason  to 
the  populace.  His  trial  never  came  ; 
but,  what  was  of  more  interest  to  his 
new  masters,  his  death  came  without 
delay.  A  ruffian  executor  of  popular 
justice  stepped  up  to  him,  and  shot 
him  through  the  heart.  The  remain- 
ing process  added  his  headless  body  to 
that  of  the  Marquis  De  Launay,  and 
he  now  swung  at  the  door  of  the  pro- 
tectors of  universal  law,  right,  and 
liberty. 

Fevered,  weary,  and  heartsick,  De 
Walstein  threw  himself  on  his  bed 
that  night,  and  having  deposited  his 
wounded  friend  at  the  house  of  one  of 
his  relatives,  he  took  horse  from  Paris 
by  daybreak.  Convinced  that  tidings 
of  this  order  must  produce  a  commo- 
tion in  every  court  of  Europe  ;  and 
that,  as  his  regiment  was  always 
among  the  first  to  be  called  on  ser- 
vice, his  proper  place  was  at  its 
headquarters. 

He  reached  Vienna  with  unusual 
activity;  but  the  intelligence  had 
reached  it  before  him.  His  own  part 
of  the  performance,  too,  had  not  been 
unrecorded,  and  he  found  on  his  table 
a  letter  of  solemn  remonstrance  from 


the  Imperial  Secretary,  rcgrettin*?-,  in 
the  most  oflicial  style,  that  an  ollicer 
of  his  noble  family,  and  in  so  conspi- 
cuous a  corps,  should  have  been  seen 
openly  aiding,  and  even  heading  tho 
atrocities  of  a  rebellion. 

This  was  a  blow  for  which  he  was 
unprepared.  He  flv'w  to  the  Minister ; 
his  reception  was  cold.  Ho  (lew  to 
tho  Emperor :  Joseph  referred  him  to 
the  Minister.  From  both  he  flew  to 
his  Colonel.  The  Colonel  was  a 
,brave,  bold  man,  much  in  the  habit  of 
speaking  his  mind,  and  attached  to 
De  Walstein. 

*'  I  shall  insist  on  having  this  charge 
fully  investigated,"  said  ilic  indignant 
captain. 

*'  You  may  insist  ms  you  like  ;  but 
nothing  was  ever  fully  investigated, 
nor  will  be,  in  Vicuna  ;  and  the  more 
tho  business  advances,  the  farther  will 
they  be  from  truth  and  you  from  jus- 
tice,** said  tho  Colonel. 

"  I  m'lfit  have  a  court-martial,** 
said  tho  Capt<iin. 

**  Yes;  and  a  sentence  this  time 
ten  years,"  said  the  Colonel. 

"  They  cannot  refuse  mo  at  least  a 
court  of  enquiry  I  "  exclaimed  the  Cap* 
tain. 

"  They  can  refuse,  and  vill  refuse 
you  every  thin^j  except  tho  liberty  to 
drowu  yourself  in  the  Danube,  or 
shoot  yourself  through  the  head  in  the 
Prater;  and  cither  of  those  you  can 
mar.af^o  witliout  asking  their  leave," 
said  tho  Colonel. 

*'  Then  1  shall  resign  my  commis- 
sion, and  try  some  other  corps,"  said 
the  Captain. 

"  Then  you  will  do  the  War  Minis- 
ter the  greatest  possible  favour,  for 
he  wants  your  troop  for  a  cousih  of 
Carolina  Hundfutz,  the  opera  cVuicer. 
This  is  the  way  of  the  world  ;  you 
must  not  growl  over  it.  I  did  so 
once,  fought  a  puppy  aide-de-eamp  of 
the  Emperor  for  some  court  story,  and 
vras  stopped  on  my  way  to  bo  a  Oeld- 
m\rshal.  I  shall  never  wear  the  aiguil- 
letto  in  consequence.  Bo  warned  by 
my  example.'* 

They  parted,  tlie  Colonel  shrugging 
up  his  shoulders,  with  the  resignation 
of  a  philosopher,  to  the  necessity  of 
the  case,  and  De  Walstein  ready  to 
fling  courts,  sceptres,  and  ministers  to 
the  centre  of  the  earth. 

But  there  was  one  feeling  that 
lurked  in  the  depth  of  his  soul,  more 
powerful  than  all,  yet  invisible  almost 
to  himself.     How  would  the  tidings 
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of  his  disgrace — for  to  such  his  sensi- 
tive spirit  felt  that  the  letter  of  the 
secretary  amounted — he  received  by 
Catharena  Zadoriuski.  He  perplexed 
himself  with  this  meditation  for  some 
bitter  hours^  and  was  awakened  from 
his  melancholy  reverie  by  seeing  the 
flash  of  the  torches  behind  one  of  the 
court  carriages^  rushing  by  to  the 
French  opera.  He  had  suffered  the 
evening  to  close  round  him  in  dark- 
ness, and  the  sudden  glare  illumined 
the  room^  and  showed  him  in  a  mirror 
opposite  to  the  casement  the  counte- 
nance of  the  one  only  being  on  earth 
whoso  opinion  still  seemed  worth  a 
moment's  notice.  She  was  radiant 
with  diamonds,  and  still  more  radiant 
with  smiles,  which  she  appeared  to  be 
bestowing  on  the  wearer  of  a  superb 
uniform,  sitting  in  the  front  of  the 
carriage.  The  vision  shot  by,  and 
left  him  in  double  gloom.  He  pon- 
dered for  a  while  as  to  the  advice  of 
his  friend  the  colonel,  and  his  rapid 
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language  voted  by  all  the  polished 
world,  with  Frederick  of  Prussia  in 
its  front,  to  be  incapable  of  any  thing 
but  the  phraseology  of  eating,  drink- 
ing and  fighting.  France,  light  as  a 
zephyr,  and  brilliant  as  •  firework,  led 
the  way;  delighted  all,  dazzled  all,  and 
deluded  all.  The  French  company 
in  the  Austrian  capital  was  perfection, 
according  to  the  connoisseurs.  The 
theatre  was  the  chef-dauvre  of  a 
French  architect,  its  scenery  alone 
was  by  an  Italian  pencil— for  what 
Frenchman  ever  had  a  sense  of  the  sub- 
lime ;  but  all  its  sculptured  pillars,  its 
rose-festooned  logesf  all  that  was  be- 
fore the  scenes,  and  all  that  was  behind 
them  too,  was  Parisian.  The  French 
capital  itself  scarcely  furnished  any 
thing  more  perfect  than  the  select 
company  of  Artbtes,  who,  on  that 
stage,  'performed  all  the  brilliancies 
and  the  pleasantries,  the  romantic 
loves  and  the  gay  stratagems  of.  the 
repertoire  of  the  French  dramatic 
muse. 

The  "drame"  was  "  Tarare,''  the 
roost  famous  performance  of  the  re- 
volutionary stage ;  and  so  revolutionary 
that  it  would  have  been  endured  on  no 
stage  of  the  continent  but  that  of  Vi- 
enna itself.  But  Joseph  the  **  philo- 
sopher,'* was  of  another  calibre.  Tlie 
emperor  loved  to  play  in  the  political 
extravagances,  as  children  love  to  pi  a  v 
on  the  edge  of  a  precipice.  His  faith 
in  the  aristocracy  of  the  empire  gave 
him  courage  to  sport  with  the  light- 
niogs  which  were  so  soon  to  set  Europe 
in  a  blaze.  He  looked  on,  and  scoffed 
at  the  hazards  which  were  in  a  few 
years  to  overflow  the  earth,  like 
molten  iron,  pouring  out  red-hot  from 
the  furnace. 

The  drama  began.  It  was  well 
calculated  to  excite  strong  attention  ; 
it  soon  awakened  still  more  disturbing 
impulses.  It  opened  with  a  dialogue 
in  the  skies.  Splendid  and  visionary 
forms  descended,  holding  council  upon 
the  fates  of  human  kind ;  and  shaping 
those  vast  and  daring  ideas  which  were 
yet  to  be  embodied  in  the  destinies  of 
nations.  The  visions  were  Fortune, 
Genius,  Power,  and  the  whole  tribe 
of  mighty  influences  which  guide  in- 
visibly the  wills,  and  influence  the 
passions  of  the  human  race.  The 
dialogue  was  lofty ;  the  music  wild, 
strange,  and  touching.  The  scenery, 
such  as  Italian  talent  would  have  con- 
ceived for  the  new  Olympus  of  a  new 
generation  of  Deities— regions  basking 
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in  the  radiance  of  solar  lights  and 
thrones  of  pomp  unstained  h^  our  sul- 
len world. 

The  effect  eren  of  this  commence- 
ment upon  the  audience  was  electrio. 
They  had  seen  nothing  like  it  before. 
The  mysticism  of  the  German  stage, 
just  then  beginning  to  exhibit  that 
mysterious  spirit  which  so  deeply 
engages  the  human  mind  in  all  agesi 
was  shallow  to  the  strange  depth  and 
solemn  grandeur  of  the  dialogue.  The 
French  was  tinsel  to  the  substantial 
splendour  of  thought  which  seemed 
to  be  uttered  by  oracles>  and  concep- 
tions which  seemed  to  elevate  them 
less  to  a  higher  rank  than  to  a  higher 
nature.  If  any  man  think  this  exag- 
gcrated»  it  is  only  a  proof  that  he  had 
not  lived  in  1789  and  seen  'Harare, 
If  he  hady  doubt  was  impossible.  It 
was  the  most  profound  artifice  in  the 
guise  of  the  purest  simplicity ;  the 
spirit  of  overthrow,  with  the  wings 
and  sceptre  of  an  angel  of  light.  It 
was  temptation  in  its  most  magnifi* 
cent  appeal  to  the  intellect— bold« 
brilliant,  and  revolutionary ! 

But  there  were  at  least  two  in  that 
assembly  who  felt  its  full  influence 
-^the  princess  and  De  Walstein. 
Catharena  Zadorinski  was  the  daugh* 
ter  of  an  archduke,  who  had  fallen  at 
the  head  of  an  army  in  the  Turkish 
campaigns.  Her  mother,  of  the  family 
of  a  Polbh  Starast,  had  retired  from 
Vienna,  and  employed  her  ample  re^ 
venues  and  her  remaining  years  in 
cultivating  the  mind  of  her  only  child. 
Brussels,  Rome,  Naples,  Milan,  and 
Vienna  had  been  the  successive  scenes 
of  her  residence ;  and,  at  the  age  of 
five-and-twenty,  still  unmarried,,  and 
wholly  indifferent  to  the  solicitations 
of  the  crowd,  who  worshipped  either 
her  beauty  or  her  domains,  she  had 
fixed  herself  at  the  Imperial  court, 
the  most  distinguished  ornament  of  a 
capital  celebrated  as  the  headquarters 
of  native  beauty. 

But  there  is  a  fate  in  all  things,  and 
for  all;  and  De  Walstein  was  hers. 
She  had  seen  more  distinguished  indi- 
viduals— she  bad  conversed  with  estab- 
lished wits— she  had  received  homage 
worthy  of  a  sultana  from  nobles  with 
pedigrees  reaching  to  the  flood  ;  and 
yet  this  grave,  calm,  and  apparently 
insensible  being  deeply  disturbed  her 
equanimity.  No  sensation  could  be 
mor«  surprising  to  herself  ;  none 
more  painful,  humbling,  and  unac- 
countable.    She  bad  seen  him  but  in 


the  few  casual  ^/^  of  the  palace :  be* 
fore  the  night  of  the  ball  she  had 
scarcely  ever  conversed  with  him ; 
vet  she  had  now  found  him  out  ip  all 
his  obscurity,  and  gazed  on  every 
change  of  his  countenance,  as  if  it 
were  of  the  highest  import  to  her  to 
know  what  was  passing  within.  While 
all  other  eyes  were  fixed  upon  the  per- 
formance, she  had  a  more  profound 
study  in  the  features — now  glowing, 
now  pale  ;  now  flashing  with  sudden 
fervour,  then  sinking  into  a  melan- 
choly that  looked  almost  despair.  They 
were  the  mental  mirror  where  she 
read  all  the  spirit-stirring  changes  of 
the  scene. 

The  author  had  laid  his  story  in  the 
East — and  all  glows  with  the  heat  and 
splendour  of  the  land  of  the  sun.  The 
hero  begins  his  career  in  the  most 
obscure  condition  of  life.  He  has 
been  a  forgotten  infant,  an  unknown 
youth,  a  disregarded  man.  Uncon- 
scious of  his  powers,  he  has  proposed 
to  lead  the  life  of  a  peasant.  Accident 
throws  an  opportunity  of  distinetion 
in  his  way.  It  is  the  sound  of  a  trum- 
pet to  him,  and  marshals  all  his  facul- 
ties like  an  army  sprung  out  of  the 
earth.  He  describes  it  as  the  first 
ray  of  the  sun  upon  &  hemisphere 
covered  with  clouds,  suddenly  gilding 
their  sullen  outlines,  painting  them 
with  orient  colours,  and  shaping  them 
into  masses  of  grandeur.  It  is  a  new 
creation,  filling  the  vacant  and  form- 
less space  with  vivid  existence  and 
various  glory.  Tarare  the  slave,  be- 
comes a  soldier.  His  mind  develops 
itself  at  every  new  achievement :  bis 
views  become  more  enlarged  at  every 
upward  step :  he  is  continually  as- 
cending. The  feeble  inheritors  of 
wealth,  the  worn-out  possessors  of 
honours,  the  indolent  masters  of 
thrones,  yield  before  him  like  dust 
before  the  whirlwind.  They  sink 
before  his  fire  like  frost  before  the 
sunbeam.  They  are  torn  up  and 
overwhelmed  by  his  swift  and  unre- 
tiring  advance,  as  the  city  on  the  sea- 
shore before  the  stormy  rise  of  the 
ocean.  He  still  advances  ;  he  is  gi« 
gantic  alike  in  his  ambition  and  his 
genius ;  he  at  length  is  sovereign  of 
the  East ;  he  is  all  soul  and  sword,  but 
conquest  has  now  done  its  work  ;  he 
has  only  a  more  illustrious  triumph 
before  him  ;  he  casts  aside  the  sword, 
and  commands  that  it  shall  be  cast 
aside  by  all  nations ;  he  sits  the  bene- 
volent arbiter  of  the  eftrth ;  he  com- 
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mands,  and  commerce  showers  wealth 
on  all  mankind  ;  be  speaks  the  law  of 
peace,  and  it  is  the  law  of  all.  For 
the  great  assembly  of  representatives 
from  all  kingdoms,  be  is  the  supreme 
lejslator;  for  the  temple  of  universal 
nature  he  is  the  high  priest  j  from  the 
central  throne  of  the  East  he  sends 
forth  the  combined  dictates  of  ma- 
jesty, power,  and  wisdom,  like  rays 
from  a  central  luminary,  to  scatter 
the  remotest  darkne3s  of  the  globe ; 
he  sits  Tarare,  the  king  of  men. 

The  continued  plaudits  of  the  ex- 
cited auditory,  followed  this'  supeib 
performance  scone  by  scene.  Wild  as 
Its  improbabilities  were,  and  daring  as 
was  Its  language,  there  was  a  fascina- 
tion in  this  rapid  development  of  hu- 
man faculties  which  kept  them  in  a 
perpetual  fervour.  Even  where  the 
severity  of  the  sarcasm  passed  all  the 
bounds  of  courtly  observance,  it  was 
cither  lost  in  the  general  admiration 
of  its  sparkling  language,  or  it  was  so 
quickly  followed  by  some  lofty  incan- 
tation agaiust  the  pride  of  birth,  the 
folly  of  prejudice,  or  the  feebleness  of 
absolute  custom  contending  with  salu- 
tary and  magnificent  change,  that  no 
time  was  left  for  censure.  While  the 
eye  was  gazing  at  the  flash,  it  was  in 
the  opposite  quarter,  as  bright  and  as 
penetrating  as  ever,  and  in  both  alike 
inaccessible. 

Catharena  Zadorinski  sat  within  the 
shade  of  the  imperial  box,  engaged,  as 
she  afterwards  acknowledged,  in  con- 
templating the  ctfect  of  the  drama  in 
the  countenance  of  Do  Walstein.  In 
its  alternate  melancholy  and  ardour, 
the  light  that  passed  over  it,  when 
some  new  and  powerful  expression  of 
character  was  aeveloped  on  the  stage, 
and  the  feverish  anxiety  which  deep- 
ened it  like  a  cloud  in  the  intervals  of 
this  strong  and  strange  sympathy,  told 
her  that  she  saw  there  a  being  whose 
new  existence  was  to  be  dated  from 
that  hour,  a  character  of  unconscious 
and  involuntary  power — a  living 
Tarare. 

The  last  scenes  of  the  drama  were  still 
statelier  than  those  which  had  already  so 
deeply  engaged  the  audience.  Tarare, 
the  conqueror,  the  king,  and  the  legis- 
lator, was  now  to  be  more.  The  genii 
of  fortune,  power,  and  wisdom,  again 
stood  before  the  eye.  They  recited 
lofty  sentiments,  accompanied  with  de- 
licious music,  in  the  stylo  of  the  an- 
cient Chorus.  Ho  was  now  to  be  more 
than  man  5   to   be    enrolled  among 


those  mighty  names  which  change 
cannot  reach,  to  which  history  can  add 
nothing,  and  to  which  time  can  only 
add  a  broader  glory.  All  was  now 
complete,  the  trial  of  mind  had  been 
accomplished,  the  supremacy  of  valour 
and  virtue  had  been  shown,  and  now 
the  three  sbter  destinies  of  man  ex- 
panded their  mighty  wings.  Tarare 
rose  from  the  earth  on  a  throne  of 
gems.  Clouds  of  crimson  and  gold 
followed  the  pomp  upward,  and  gra- 
dually involved  it  from  the  eye. 
Trumpets  and  choral  harmonies  were 
heard,  fainter  as  it  rose,  and  the  whole 
pomp  slowly  ascended  like  an  ascend- 
ing world. 

Theatrical  as  all  this  was,  the  illu- 
sion was  as  complete  as  it  was  beauti- 
ful. It  was  as  a  lovely  dream  ;  but, 
unlike  the  dream,  was  not  made  to  va- 
nish with  the  morning.  The  curtain 
fell  amid  universal  silence ; — the  emo- 
tion was  too  deep  for  applause.  It 
was  not  until  an  actor  came  forward 
with  some  announceitient  for  the  fol- 
lowing night,  that  the  audience  reco- 
vered their  senses.  Then  the  accla- 
mations, unrestrained  by  the  habitual 
etiquette  of  the  court,  burst  forth,  Jo- 
seph himself  taking  the  lead.  Catha- 
rena watched  the  loge  where  De  Wal- 
stein still  lingered,  with  his  head  loan- 
ing on  his  hand,  and  his  eyes  fixed  on 
the  stage,  as  if  he  still  saw  the  pageant. 
She  was  yet  more  startled  by  seeinghim 
suddenly  spring  fromhis  seat,  and  with 
a  surprised  look  at  the  solitude  in  which 
his  reverie  had  left  him,  rush  from  the 
box.  She  too  had  unconsciously  lin- 
gered until  the  theatre  was  left  almost 
to  themselves.  Tears,  prompted  by  she 
knew  not  what,  filled  her  eyes.  When 
she  wiped  them  away,  to  her  utter 
consternation  she  saw  De  Walstein  in- 
tensely gazing  at  her ;  he- bad  return- 
ed to  give  a  parting  glance,  and  was 
evidently  a  witness  to  her  emotion. 
She  could  only  wave  her  hand  in  re- 
turn to  his  profound  bow  across  the 
house ;  and,  overwhelmed  with  sensa- 
tions too  disturbing  to  be  called  plea** 
sure,  and  too  much  mingled  with  plea- 
sure to  be  called  pain,  she  hurried  to 
her  carriage,  thence  to  her  chamberj 

and  hid  her  tears  on  the  pillow. 

«  *  •  « 

A  great  crisis  had  come  in  the  history 
of  the  European  mind.  France  had 
already  exhibited  the  symptons  of 
that  frenzy  which  was  first  to  aston. 
ish,  then  to  alarm,  and  then  to  con- 
vulse the  world.     From  the  centre  of 
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European  brilliancy^  she  became  the 
centre  of  a  vast  eruption,  fed  by  the 
fiery  discontents  of  all  nations.  Paris 
was  the  crater  of  the  great  volcano. 
Individual  character  displayed  as  ex- 
traordinary a  change  as  national.  The 
elegant  frivolity  of  the  higher  ranks  of 
France  was  no  more  ;  the  simple  gaie- 
ty of  the  multitude  had  equally  va- 
nished. All  life  became  public ;  and 
all  public  life  was  a  preparation  for  a 
desperate  struggle.  From  among  the 
highest  circles  of  the  noblesse  sprung 
forth  minds  marked  by  all  the  stern> 
loAyi  and  daring  features  of  the  repub- 
lican ages  of  Rome.  Men,  whose  ta- 
lents had  been  confined  to  a  chanson, 
or  whose  knowledge  of  life  had  only 
pointed  an  epigrami  suddenly  spoke 
like  the  orators,  and  wrote  like  the  sati- 
rists of  antiquity.  The  States  General, 
followed  by  the  National  Assembly, 
were  the  living  theatres  for  which  the 
vapidness  of  the  ball-room  and  the 
opera  were  deserted.  All  was  bold 
rhetoric,  and  still  bolder  ambition. 
But  there  was  a  spirit  viewlessly  as- 
cending among  those  showy  phan- 
toms, wholly  malignant  and  irresis- 
tible— the  true  type  of  the  original 
tempter,  who  first  dazzled,  then  de- 
luded into  revolt,  and  then  plunged 
into  ruin.  The  chief  leaders  of  the 
public  mind  had  been  well  known  to 
the  nation,  and  the  astonishment,  in 
their  instance,  principally  arose  from 
their  rapid  rejection  of  early  habits. 
But  there  now  appeared  one  among 
them,  of  whom  the  nation  knew  no- 
thing but  his  extraordinary  ability  and 
his  exhaustlcss  enthusiasm.  He  was 
called  Regnier,  and  by  his  eloquence 
in  the  municipal  comnxittees,  had  been 
fixed  on  for  a  deputy  of  Paris  to  the 
National  Assembly.  He  was  evident- 
ly  in  narrow  circumstances  :  his  dress 
was  simple,  even  in  a  time  when  re- 
publicanism made  a  virtue  of  abjuring 
the  dress  of  high  life.  How  he  lived 
no  one  knew  ;  but  conjectures  were 
formed  that  he  sustained  himself  by 
composing  some  of  those  brilliant  na- 
tional airs,  which  ran  through  France 
like  aflame — but  which  were  wholly  of 
a  higher  school  than  the  slight  and 
transient  melodies  of  France — or  that 
he  contributed  to  the  Moniteur  some  of 
those  memorable  papers  which  arrest- 
ed all  eyes  at  the  moment  of  their  ap- 
pearance. But  all  this  still  remained 
a  question  :  he  had  no  confidants ; 
he  lived  in  total  seclusion ;  he  associ- 
ated but  little  with  the  Parisian  lead- 
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ers ;  but  when  he  took  his  place  in 
the  assembly,  it  was  among  the  Gi- 
rondists— that  celebrated  party  who 
brought  into  the  debates  the  showy 
eloquence  and  constitutional  ardour  of 
the  South ;  but,  unfortunately  for  their 
country  and  themselves,  abandoned 
principle  for  popularity,  thought  that 
the  mob  was  to  be  as  much  ruled  by 
harangues  as  the  legislature,  and  act- 
ed ou  the  theory  that  the  larger  the 
concession  to  popular  demands,  the 
greater  was  the  security  of  popular 
obedience.  Those  desperate  miscon- 
ceptions were  ultimately  paid  for  in 
their  blood ;  and  the  showy  and  classic 
orators  of  the  Gironde  soon  fell  before 
the  daggers  of  the  rabble  and  the  blade 
of  the  guillotine.  Still,  Regnier, 
though  among  them,  was  evidently 
not  of  them :  he  was  cast  in  another 
mould,  and  had  more  the  habits  and 
style  of  an  ancient  cynic  philosopher, 
than  ofa  party  which  prided  itself  on  re- 
conciling republicanism  with  elegance, 
and  charming  the  public  eye  from  the 
atrocious  displays  of  revolt  to  the 
studied  graces  of  scholarship  and  so- 
ciety. Regnier's  soul  was  bent  upon* 
larger  objects.  He  contemplated  re- 
sults from  the  great  crisis,  which  his 
associates  narrowed  to  iho  possession 
of  personal  wealth  and  power. 

His  addresses  to  the  Assembly  were 
highly  received  ;  but  he  evidently  dis- 
regarded public  applause  in  all  its 
shapes.  The  moment  the  debate  was 
closed,  he  habitually  shrank  from  tlio 
hands  that  were  held  out  to  congratu- 
late him,  hurried  away  from  the  As- 
sembly, like  one  who  hated  the  human 
voice,  and  buried  himself  in  his  soli- 
tary chamber. 

"  What  do  you, think  of  Regnier 
to-day  ?'*  was  the  qucition  of  a  depuly 
to  the  celebrated  Lanjuinais. 

"  Just  what  I  have  thought  of  him 
from  the  first  day  I  heard  him,**  was 
the  answer.  "  He  would  make  a  ca- 
pital Catiline,  except  that  ho  hates 
woman,  wine,  and  war." 

"What  think  you  ofa  Cicero?  he  has 
eloquence  enough  ?  "  said  the  inquirer^ 

**  Perhaps  so,  for  a  modem ;  but  did 
you  observe  him  to-day,  while  the 
hall  was  ringing  with  applause,  ho 
made  bis  retreat  like  a  mastifl'  that  has 
torn  down  a  robber,  and  then  leaves 
the  affair  to  be  finished  by  the  police? 
He  took  the  question  by  storm,  and 
walked  away  from  the  breach,  leaving 
us  to  enter  and  make  what  we  would 
of  the  spoil.    The  old  Roman  would 
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have  waited  to  hear  the  last  whisper 
of  acclamation.  la  shorty  the  man  is 
a  problem.** 

But  the  great  catastrophe  hurried 
on.  The  populace  had  obtained  the 
conviction  that  they  were  masters: 
and  ruin  was  the  consequence. 

One  evening  as  Regnier  was  re- 
turning from  the  sitting  of  the  Nation- 
al Assembly,  he  was  met  by  two 
men,  who  have  since  been  among  the 
historical  characters  of  their  age.  One 
was  Talleyrandi  the  other  the  Abb^ 
Sieyes. 

The  conversation  turned  upon  the 
great  transaction  of  the  day  ;  the  me- 
morable seizure  of  the  whole  church- 
property  of  France. 

**  And  what  is  your  opinion  Reg- 
nier ?•*  asked  the  ex-bishop  of  Autun. 

*'  The  same  as  that  of  all  good  pa- 
triots, and  as  mine,"  interposed  Sieyes. 
**  Regnier  is  a  man  of  too  much  ex- 
perience in  the  world  not  to  know  that 
the  nation  has  a  right  to  the  national 
property,  be  it  In  whose  hands  it  may, 
and  that  the  times  require  sacrifices 
besides." 

•♦  I  am  still  unconvinced,**  said  Reg- 
nier, with  a  countenance  of  great  de- 
iection.  "  The  conduct  of  the  Assem- 
bly has  broken  down  a  theory  which 
I  had  been  building  for  years;  that 
men  unbiased  by  private  motives  will 
always  decide  with  honour.  To-night 
I  have  witnessed  an  act  of  national 
robbery,  and  one  committed  for  no- 
thing." 

«*  But  you  must  allow  that  the  pro- 
perty was  national,"  said  Sieyes. 

"As  much  as  the  property  of  the 
woman  who  sells  roasted  chestnuts  at 
the  gate  of  the  Tuilleries  garden  is 
national,  and  no  more.  As  much  as 
the  money  dropt  into  the  alms  box  at 
Notre  Dame  is  national.  As  much  as 
a  bequest  to  the  Maison  des  enfans 
trouves  is  national,  and  no  more,** 
emphaticallv  said  Regnier. 

"  You  will  either  be  a  great  man,  or 
have  your  head  cut  off*  one  of  those 
days,**  said  Sieyes  with  a  half- smile. 

•'  Perhaps  both,  and  in  quick  suc- 
cession,** said  the  ex-bishop,  with  a 
still  more  sarcastic  smile. 

*'  But  you  both  think  as  I  do." 

*'  I," said  Sieyes,  ''am  a  Republican, 
but  no  Revolutionist.** 

"  I,"  said  Talleyrand, "  am  "a  Revo- 
lutionist, but  no  Republican/' 

"  And  what  made  either  of  you  what 
he  is  ?•*  enquired  Regnier ;  **  ambition, 
disgosti  or  philosophy  ?'* 


"  I  was  neglected  in  my  profession,'* 
was  the  answer  of  Sieyes.  "  I  saw 
triflers  and  time-servers  put  over  my 
head.  I  felt  that  I  was  already  cof- 
fined, and  must  die  there,  unless  I  had 
strength  to  break  a  hole  for  fresh  air. 
I  began,  and  found  the  work  more 
amusing  than  I  thought ;  I  determined 
to  break  the  whole  coffin.  In  short,  I 
wrote  my  pamphlet  Qu*est  ce  que  le 
Tiers  Etat,  I  looked  at  mv  own  work 
as  it  lay  on  my  table ;  and  I  must  ac- 
knowledge I  looked  at  it  with  surprise 
—the  vanity  of  authorship  was  not  the 
motive.  I  felt  my  own  language  like 
the  language  of  a  stranger,  and  heard 
it  like  the  sound  of  a  trumpet.  I  had 
converted  myself— what  might  it  not 
be  in  the  eyes  of  France,  then  mad- 
dening ?  It  was  the  very  song  of  re- 
volution, for  a  people  that  were  at  that 
moment  longing  only  for  the  music 
and  the  words.  I  showed  the  manu- 
script to  my  friend  the  Due  de  Biron. 
He  was  more  struck  with  it  even  than 
J  had  been.  *  You  have  the  thun- 
derbolt in  vour  hand ;  you  must  be  a 
Jove,*  said  he  ;  *  I  had  rather  bo  a 
comfortable  Canon,'  was  my  answer. 
•  Well,  wo  shall  see.*  Ho  took  the 
pamphlet  in  his  hand,  and  showed  it 
to  the  primci  minister.  De  Brienne 
glanced  over  it,  advised  me  to  burn  it 
without  delay,  and  desired  me  to  pre- 
sent myself  at  his  next  levee.  I  congra- 
tulated myself  on  my  success  in  fright- 
ening a  prime  minister,  and  spent  the 
day  in  dreaming  of  purple  and  fine 
linen  for  life.*' 

"  What  good  genius  rescued  you 
from  the  calamity  of  spending  ten 
thousand  livres  a-year  ?'*  asked  Reg- 
nier, as  he  glanced  at  the  meagre 
frame  of  the  Abb6. 

The  fortunate  folly  of  the  Arch- 
bishop. Rank  was  then  curiously  at- 
tained in  France.  De  Brienne,  when 
an  abbe,  had  distinguished  himself  by 
the  ardour  of  his  sonnets  to  the  declin- 
ing beauties  of  Madame  de  Pompa- 
dour. For  this  he  had  been  made  a 
bishop.  He  was  next  discovered  to 
be  one  of  the  most  capital  billiard 
players  at  Versailles.  For  this  he 
was  made  an  archbishop.  He  was 
now  in  the  high-road  of  preferment, 
wrote  chacades  for  the  ladies  of 
honour,  songs  for  the  private  re-unions 
of  Trianon,  and  epigrams  on  Neckar. 
As  they  could  not  make  him  a  pope, 
they  made  him  prime  minister  of 
France.  I  wont  to  his  levee ;  but  be 
If  as  busy  with  some  great  lords;  and 
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passed  me  bj.  I  went  a  second  time. 
He  was  busy  witb  great  lords  again^ 
and  again  passed  me  bj.  I  resd?ed 
that  no  man  living  should  insult  me  a 
third  time ;  and  on  bis  next  leTee* 
instead  of  presenting  myself  to  be 
passed  by,  I  sent  him  the  first  copy  of 
my  pamphlet  that  came  from  the 
press — a  thing  which  he  could  not 
pass  by.  I  had  now  launched  my 
thunderbolt,  and  it  crushed  him.  In 
a  week  he  was  no  longer  minister. 
The  flame  spread  ;  it  awoke  France  ; 
it  blazed  round  the  throne;  and  it 
tore  up  the  foundations  of  the  church. 
I  am  poor,  but  I  am  reyenged ;  1  am 
known,  and  I  shall  not  bo  forgotten.*' 

"  I/'  said  Talleyrand,  "  had  to 
complain,  not  of  man,  but  of  nature — 
not  of  the  world,  but  of  my  wet  nurse. 
She  let  me  fall  on  the  ground  one 
day,  and  thus,  in  my  cradle,  decided 
my  career  for  life.  A  broken  limb  in 
France  is  worse  than  a  broken  cha- 
racter. I  wished  to  be  a  soldier ;  but 
I  was  considered  good  for  nothings 
and  was  therefore  made  a  priest.  I 
neyer  liked  my  calling,  and  therefore 
I  rejoiced  in  the  prospect  of  change. 
I  was  made  a  bishop,  for  which  I  was 
unfit.  I  am  now  a  member  of  the 
Assembly  ;  and  it  depepds  upon  my- 
self to  show  whether  I  am  fitted  for  a 
legislator." 

*♦  The  career  is  bold,  the  road  broad, 
and  the  prize  incomparable ;  but  may 
not  the  Revolution  have  reached  its 
height  already  ?  May  it  not  go  down 
as  it  rose,  and  leave  the  land  in  total 
darkness?"  asked  Regnier. 

«'  No,"  said  Talleyrand  ;  "  it  is 
already  a  fixed  star.  It  has  taken  its 
position.  It  can  neither  rise  nor  set 
for  ever." 

"  It  is  a  comet,"  said  Sieyes  ; 
'*  clowns  wonder  at  its  blaze,  and  fools 
tHink  that  its  tail  is  come  to  set  the 
world  on  fire.  Yet  it  is  harmless,  how- 
ever splendid  ;  it  is  within  the  laws  of 
the  system  ;  it  will  fulfil  its  course,  and 
then  pass  away  and  be  unthought  of 
for  five  hundred  years  to  come.  All 
republics  have  done  the  same." 

'*  It  is  neither !  I  am  beginning  to 
open  my  eyes,"  exclaimed  Regnier, 
with  great  emotion.  "It  is  a  torch 
that  will  be  given  from  the  hand  of 
the  philosopher  into  the  hand  of  the 
politician,  and  by  him  into  the  hand  of 
the  mob ;  by  them  it  will  be  flung  upon 
the  church,  the  throne,  and  the  as- 
sembly.    Its  blaze  will  ascend ;  the 
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fame  and  tbe  fortnnes  of  France  will 
swell  the  conflagration,  until  it  Is 
quenched  in  blood.  Its  last  spark 
will  be  trampled  out  by  the  heel  of 
the  soldier."  His  words  were  deliver- 
ed with  involuntary  energy. 

The  group  were  silent  for  a  few 
minutes.  They  walked  forward  with- 
out a  word  to  the  spot  where  they 
were  to  part ;  there  they  paused. 

"  Regnier,  you  are  no  patriot ;  but 
you  are  a  philosopher,"  said  Sieyes. 

**  Regnier,  you  are  no  patriot ;  but 
you  are  a  prophet,"  said  Talleyrand. 
They  parted  ;  and  from  that  hour  the 
three  never  met  again. 

Time  advanced  rapidly.  Regnier 
had  become  a  member  of  the  famous 
club  of  the  Cordeliers.  His  singular 
zeal  made  him  soon  distinguished. 
He  was  in  the  midst  of  ono  of  his 
proudest  orations. on  the  day  when 
the  startling  intelligence  of  the  march 
of  the  Duko  of  Bruuswick  across  the 
frontier,  at  the  head  of  140,000  men, 
was  brought  to  the  sitting.  He  sud- 
denly abandoned  the  topic  on  which 
he  had  been  speaking.  He  displayed 
tbe  resources  of  a  nation  determined 
to  resist ;  the  feebleness  of  an  invader, 
the  misery  of  chains,  the  glories  oi 
freedom.  The  crowd  listened  with 
fixed  admiration,  or  burst  into  unanl- 
mous  applause.  In  the  midst  of  one 
of  those  acclamations,  a  single,  deep, 
but  powerful  voice  cried  out — "  Bruns- 
wick is  the  butcher;  but  who  gave 
him  the  axe?"  *'  The  King!"  was 
tho  universal  roar.  The  voice  was 
Danton*s,  and  from  that  hour  all  was 
decided.  The  guillotine  was  to  go- 
vern. 

All  the  rest  Is  quickly  told.  At 
midnight  the  tocsin  rang.  At  six  in 
tho  morning  tbe  Sections  took  post 
with  their  cannon  in  front  of  the  Tuil- 
leries.  Regnier*s  fancy,  inflamed  by 
the  constant  excitement  of  the  time, 
was  filled  with  the  impression  that  tbe 
only  hope  of  repelling  the  invasion 
which  thus  threatened  a  free  people, 
was  the  power  of  compelling  the  sove- 
reign to  join  the  nation  against  the 
invaders.  A  royal  declaration,  the 
dismissal  of  ministers  clearly  incapa- 
ble of  guiding  the  state,  and  a  royal 
command  to  Brunswick  and  his  hus- 
sars to  retire,  were  to  be  accomplished 
only  by  a  display  of  the  national  force 
in  the  presence  of  the  king.  The  Revo- 
lution had,  till  now,  been  a  revolution 
of  the  bureau^it  was  now  to  be  a  re- 
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volution  of  tlio  field.  Regnicr  was 
chosen  by  ncclamation  to  head  the 
march  of  the  F,mxboiir^  St  Anto'uie, 
which  had  constantly  taken  the  lead, 
and  now  sent  a  column  of  fifteen  thou- 
sand men.  The  St  Marceau  sent  ten 
thousand.  Column  on  column  rolled 
alon^.  Ho  had  chosen  France  as  liis 
country,  and  he  was  pledged  to  her 
rejreneratlon. 

The  palace  exhibited  a  force  capable 
of  making  a  victorious  resistance,  or, 
in  the  wor^t  event,  of  inflicting  a  ter- 
rible retaliation.  Eight  hundred  of 
the  royal  Swiis  puard  were  drawn  up 
in  front  of  the  Tuillerics.  The  gre- 
nadiers of  several  battalions  of  the 
national  guard  formed  line  with  the 
Swiss ;  and  the  windows  of  the  palace 
were  crowded  with  nobles,  personal 
friends,  and  attendants  of  the  royal 
family,  armed,  and  determined  to  re- 
sist to  the  last  moment.  The  sight 
checked  the  bravado  of  the  heads  of 
the  insurrection  ;  and  Regnicr  had 
scarcely  ordered  his  cannon  to  be 
brought  forward,  and  his  musketeera 
to  form,  when  an  order  came  from  the 
Committee  at  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  to 
attempt  the  removal  of  the  Swiss,  by 
negotiation  with  the  king.  Regnier 
received  the  order  with  an  indignant 
smile,  and  in  the  fever  of  the  moment 
was  about  to  rush  to  the  charge  ;  but 
the  deputies  insisted  on  his  compliance, 
and  on  his  accompanying  them  to  the 
royal  presence.  . 

He  dismounted,  and  led  the  way. 
It  was  tlio  lir^t  time  that  he  had  en« 
tered  the  pal  icc  since  his  democratic 
fervour.  II j  had  seen  it  in  its  glory  : 
the  contrast  now  was  extreme.  Tlie 
stairs  and  galleries  were  crowded  with 
a  multitude  of  men  and  women  of  rank, 
equally  helpless,  and  all  equally  ex- 
pecting m:iF^^  icre.  The  architectural 
beauty  of  this  vast  pile  was  defaced  by 
neglect  and  tb.e  rudeness  of  the  Pa- 
risian mobs,  which  had  lately  pene- 
trated the  saloons:  the  paintings  were 
torn  down,  and  the  sculptures  muti- 
lated— all  was  ominous  of  royal  ruin. 
Regnier,  though  full  of  the  exultation 
of  Republicanism,  was  not  a  Vandal, 
and  he  inly  regretted  that  liberty 
should  be  so  much  of  the  barbarian. 
But  it  was  when  he  reached  the  royal 
presence  that  he  felt  the  true  change. 
The  deputation,  forcing  their  way  to 
the  spot  where  sat  the  royal  family, 
encircled  by  a  few  of  their  guards, 
began  the  delivery  of  their  message. 


Regnier's  eyes  were  fixed  on  the 
group  of  royalty  and  sorrow;  the 
king,  harmless  and  helpless ;  the  d&u- 
phiness,  a  pale  but  noble  countenanced 
girl,  deeply  aware  of  the  terrors 
round  her,  yet  calm  ;  the  dauphin, 
still  a  child,  but  intelligent  and  grace- 
ful. But  it  was  the  queen  who  fixed 
every  eye,  and  whose  superiority  of 
character  deserved,  in  that  hour  of 
fearful  trial,  to  fix  the  eyes  of  the 
world.  He  had  seen  her,  in  her  days 
of  brilliancy,  the  sovereign — he  saw 
her  now,  iu  the  day  of  humiliation^ 
and  regarded  her  as  the  first  of  human 
beings.  Her  handsome  countenance^ 
though  pale  and  worn,  bad  been  ele- 
vated by  the  strong  emergencies  of 
her  time  ;  and  the  mixture  of  feminine 
sensibility  with  heroic  grandeur  invest- 
ed her,  to  Regnier*s  quick  imagination, 
with  something  almost  supernatural. 
The  deputation  delivered  their  mes- 
sage, and  turned  to  withdraw ;  Reg- 
nier continued  gazing  on  this  exalted 
and  unhappy  woman.  They  left  the 
saloon,  and  Regnier  remained.  The 
increasing  tumult  of  the  Sections,  im- 
patient for  the  attack,  was  heard  be- 
low ;  and  the  name  of  their  favourite 
chief,  Regnier,  was  loudly  called.  But 
his  mind  had  undergone  a  revulsion. 
In  that  moment  the  sight  of  fallen 
greatness,  and  of  noble  beauty  undone, 
had  change4  his  whole  spirit,  and  he 
felt  as  if  a  new  existence  had  begun 
within  him.  He  threw  himself  at  the 
queen's  feet,  pressed  her  hand  to  his 
lips,  and  offered  his  life  to  her  service. 
While  the  whole  circle  gazed  in  aston- 
ishment at  this  striking  conversion, 
Regnier  advanced  to  the  balcony,  took 
the  tricolored  cockade  from  his  bat, 
threw  off  his  tricolored  scarf,  his  sabre 
and  pistols,  and  flung  the  whole  into 
the  square ;  then,  turning  to  the  garde 
du  corps,  asked  for  a  musket,  and  took 
his  stand  among  them.  A  smile  from 
the  unhappy  Marie  Antoinette,  showed 
that  she  had  seen  this  gallant  act  of 
devotion,  and  it  bound  the  noble  pro- 
selyte to  her  cause  for  ever. 

But  there  was  no  further  time  for 
royal  gratitude.  The  whole  body  of 
the  Sections  rushed  into  the  Place  du 
Carousel,  and  commenced  a  heavy  fire 
upon  the  troops.  It  was  answered  by 
volleys  from  the  Swiss,  and  a  continual 
discharge  from  the  palace  windows. 
The  populace  staggered  under  the  fire, 
and,  after  a  severe  loss,  fell  back. 
Regnier's  military  coup  dceil  s^w  the 
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decisive  moment,  and  called  out  to  the 
troopa  to  charge.  Thej  hesitated :  he 
nuhed  firom  the  casement*  was  in  the 
court  in  an  instant,  and  with  a  rojid 
flag  waring  in  his  hand*  threw  himself 
forward  into  the  midst  of  the  rehels. 
But  lib  noble  effort  was  misunderstood 
in  the  confusion.  The  few  yrho  fol- 
lowed him  fell  into  disorder ;  and  the 
multitude,  pressed  by  fresh  reinforce- 
ments  pouring  in  from  the  citj,  rushed 
again  upon  the  de?oted  Swiss.  The 
fire  now  became  terrible.  Cannon 
and  musketry  poured  a  peroetual 
blaze  against  the  troops,  and  the 
casements*  All  was  shouts,  impre« 
cations,  gn^oans  of  the  wounded,  and 
the  roar  of  artillery.  At  length  one 
shout,  which  seemed  to  tear  the  hea* 
yens,  told  that  Uie  great  gate  of  the 
palace  was  forced^  and  the  thousands 
and  ten  tibousands  of  the  armed  popu« 
lace  ^ured  in  with  irresistible  funr. 
Regnier,  wounded  and  trampled  in  the 
general  conflict,  tore  hb  way  through 
the  mass  of  bavonets,  axes,  jand  pikes, 
towards  the  saloon  where  he  had  last 
seen  the  roval  family.  With  an  effort 
which  nearly  exhausted  his  remaining 
strength,  he  reached  the  spot ;  but  they 
were  gone!  A  scream  at  the  next 
moment  pierced  hb  ear,  and  he  saw  a 
group  of  the  mob  dragg^g  a  female 
along  the  gallery,  apparently  to  fling 
her  from  one  of  the  casements.  He 
plunged  into  the  crowd,  and  with  one 
blow  of  hb  sabre  severed  the  arm  of  a 

gigantic  ruffian  who  had  grasped  her 
y  the  hair.  He  caught  one  glance 
of  her  countenance  as  she  fell  in  hb 
arms,  and  from  that  moment  all  db« 
appeared  from  hb  eyes.  He  felt  a 
sensation  like  death,  and  heard  no 

more. 

«  •  «  • 

He  awoke  at  last.  How  long  he  had 
slept  he  knew  not ;  but  the  air  that 
breathed  round  him  was  cool  and 
fragrant,  and  the  sounds  of  battie 
were  no  longer  in  hb  ears.  He  at- 
tempted to  move,  but  he  found  hb 
limbs  angularly  feeble ;  he  made  an 
effort  to  speak,  but  it  was  painful, 
and  he  gave  it  over ;  but  as  he  opened 
hb  eyes,  they  fell  on  a  mirror  which 
showed  him  his  face  pale  as  death, 
greatiy  emaciated,  and  with  a  deep 
scar  on  hb  forehead.  Eecollection 
came  slowly,  but  it  came,  and  he 
looked  round  him ;  he  was  in  a  small 
but  elegant  chainber;  he  made  a 
struggle  to  rise,  and  looked  from  the 
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casement ;  below  him  lay  a  large  ex- 
tent of  lovely  gardens,  a  broad  river, 
spreading  like  a  sheet  of  silver  bevond ; 
and  the  whole  crowned  with  a  dbtant 
yiew  of  ramparts,  noble  buildings, 
and  ffilded  spires.  Thb  was  not 
ParisT  To  what  new  world  had  he 
been  carried?  On  what  winn  had 
he  flown  ?  Hb  memory  at  length 
returned.  He  was  in  the  loveliest 
portion  of  the  noblest  city  of  Ger- 
many. Before  him  were  SchcenbruUf 
the  Danube,  Vienna  I  Never  was 
dreamer  more  entranced.  But,  when 
he  turned,  before  him  was  at  once  the 
source  and  the  interpreter  of  the 
mystery — Catharena  Zadoiinsky,  lean- 
ing on  the  arm  of  the  Prince,  her 
uncle.  She  looked  loyelier  than  ever. 
He  was  overwhelmed,  and  attempted 
to  make  hb  apcdogies. 

''Count  de  Walstein,"  said  the 
Prince,  '*  Catharena  has  told  me  of 
the  service  which  you  rendered  to  her 
in  that  city  of  barbarians.  It  was 
immeasurable;  and  we  have  founj 
ourselves  only  too  happy  in  the  op- 
portunity to  repay  only  a  small  part 
of  the  obligation.  You  are  now  in 
my  palace,  which  I  beg  you  to  con- 
sider as  perfectiy  at  your  service  while 
you  think  proper.*' 

**  Monsieur  Regular,*'  sdd  Catha- 
rena, approaching  him  witii  a  smile, 
«« probably  regrets  that  he  saved  the 
life  of  an  aristocrat ;  but  hb  recovery 
was  the  only  thing  wanting  to  our 
pleasure;  and  now  we  must  leave 
him  to  hb  meditations.** 

<<  Princess,*'  exclaimed  De  Wal- 
stein,  **  let  the  name  of  Regnier  be 
forgotten  with  hb  frenzy.  I  feel 
like  one  emerged  from  the  tomb.  My 
life  b  due  to  your  care.  It  would 
now  be  worthless  without  your  friend- 
ship." 

Explanations  followed.  The  sud« 
den  abandonment  of  Vienna  by  the 
Count  had  excited  universal  surprise ; 
but  all  enquiry  was  found  to  be  nope- 
less  ;  and  after  the  wonder  of  a  week 
it  died  away.  But  there  was  one  to 
whom  it  was  a  source  of  deeper 
anxiety ;  and  she  brooded  over  it 
with  feelings  of  that  strange  and 
sleepless  interest  which  she  had  felt 
for  the  first  time,  and  which  have 
prompted  half  the  wildest  or  noblest 
actions  of  human  kind.  She  remem- 
bered Tarare;  and  when  she  haurd 
that  an  extraordinary  man,  of  whom 
none  knew  the  origin  or  the  country^ 
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had  started  to  the  foremost  rank  of 
popular  admiration*  in  Paris ;  that  his 
enthusiasm  was  of  the  loftiest  order, 
his  imagination  a  flame,  and  his  elo- 
quence a  rapture,  she  became  more 
and  more  convinced  that  she  had  dls^ 
covered  the  ^gitive.  She  found  the 
family  of  the  Austrian  atnbassador 
returning  to  France,  and  became  the 

guest  of  her  unhappy  relative,  the 
aughter  of  Maria  Theroda.  But 
public  events  had  become  so  trying  at 
this  period,  that  all  her  feeling^  were 
i^#orbed  in  the  perils  of  the  royal 
family.  The  name  of  Regnier  was 
even  a  source  of  bitter  disappointment 
to  her;  for  she  never  beard  it  pro- 
nounced in  the  circle  of  the  Court  but 
with  some  indignant  remark  at  his 
power  over  the  populace,  and  his  fatal 
use  of  that  power.  On  the  terrible 
10th  of  August,  she  had  determined 
to  abandon  Paris,  and  was  in  the  act 
of  setting  out  to  return,  hopeless  and 
heart  sicK,  to  Germany^  when  the  sight 
of  the  Sections  marching  to  the  assault 
of  the  palace,  made  her  resolve  to 
stay  and  perbh  with  the  Queen.  She 
Saw  fVom  the  balcony  Regnier  riding 
at  the  head  of  his  terrible  column, 
and  recognised  him  at  once.  In  the 
agony  of  the  moment,  she  longed  that 
it  might  be  her  last.  All  doubt  was 
now  at  an  end.  Seeing,  with  the  quick 
Sagacity  of  woman,  that  the  monarchy 
was  lost,  she  was  approaching  the 
royal  apartments  to  share  the  fate  of 
its  inmates,  when  the  armed  multitude 
burst  in.  All  that  followed  passed 
before  her  eyes  with  the  rapidity,  but 
the  confusion,  of  a  Vision.  She  saw 
a  tumult ;  she  heard  fierce  voices  | 
she  saw  dreadful  visages;  and  from 
the  midst  of  them  all  she  saw  the  still 
more  dreaded  Regnier  spring  forward 
and  kneel  at  the  royal  feet.  The 
rest  was  all  struggle,  firing,  the  sight 
of  slaughter,  ana  the  sounds  of  the 
dying.  Rescued  by  De  Walstein,. 
llegnier  no  more,  she  had  fainted  in 
the  throng  of  massacre ;  and  when  she 
opened  her  eyes,  found  herself  flung 
among  a  mass  of  dead,  with  her 
rescuer  insensible  by  her  side. 

"  I  thought  you  past  away  from  the 
goods  and  evils  of  this  earth,*'  said 
Catharena;  ''yet  I  will  acknowledge 
that,  believing  myself  to  be  only 
awaiting  the  next  dagger  of  the  moo 
to  follow  you,  I  felt  a  weight  taken 
from  mj  heart,  by  knowing  that  you 
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died  in  the  cause  of  loyalty ;  that 
you  were  the  Hungarian  noble  once 
more  \  and  that,  with  your  last  breath, 
you  had  abjured  the  infatuadon  of 
popular  fkme.** 

"That  infatuation  was  your  un- 
conscious work,  Catharena,  said  De 
Walstein.  "  I  found  myself  irresist* 
ibly  devoted  to  you  firom  the  first 
memorable  evening  of  our  meeting  in 
the  Imperial  palace.  The  passion 
which  lost  Mark  Antony  the  world, 
threw  me  first  into  despair,  and  then 
into  frenqr.  In  Vienna  I  must  be 
hopeless.  In  Paris  I  might  achieve 
a  new  rank,  unthought  of  by  the 
haughty  policy  of  my  country.  If  1 
erred,  it  was  for  you.  I  resolved  to 
be  distinguished.     The  passion    fbf 

S*  ower  never  was  fed  by  such  magni- 
cent  stimulants  as  tn  Prance.  The 
tlirone  would  have  fallen  of  itself^ 
&nd  the  bold  hands  that  combined  to 
(>luQder  it,  scarcely  more  than  antici- 
pated the  work  of  time.  I  bound 
myself  never  to  come  into  your  pre- 
sence— never  to  write,  speak,  nor.  If 
possible,  think  of  you—until  I  could 
come  possessing  the  highest  rank  of 
successful  enterprise,  and  lay  my 
trophies  at  the  feet  of  the  only  woman 
whom  I  ever  truly  loved.  But  the  day 
of  the  Tuileries  changed  me  at  once  i 
and  this  scar  on  my  forehead,  from 
the  knife  of  the  ruffian  fVom  whom  I 
rescued  you,  is  my  onlv  trophy  of  the 
Revolution.  I  could  not  have  d 
prouder  one—" 

"  And  now,**  said  the  general,  ''that 
we  may  not  be  denounced  by  some  of 
the  police  spies  for  a  conspiracy  againsi 
Prince  Mettemlch  or  the  Emperor  bf 
the  Moon,  I  think  that  we  had  better 
separate  for  the  night.  Story-telHng 
is  not  quite  a  matter  of  impunity  oli 
this  side  of  the  Alps,  any  more  than 
it  is  on  the  other.  But  if  you  wish 
to  confirm  the  facts,  yoti  have  only  tcf 
ride  over  with  me  to-morrow  morning 
to  Chateau  Erlach,  exactly  three 
leagues  off*,  where  you  shall  have 
hunting  for  a  week,  or  for  a  month, 
if  you  like.  I  will  show  half-a  dozeit 
Ss  fine  girls  and  boys  as  any  in  the 
Austrian  dominions,  with  as  handsome 
a  mother  at  the  head  of  them  $  and  if 
tou  are  not  content  with  seeing  the 
Princess  Catharena  Zadorlnski,  I  will 
show  you  Getieral  Count  de  Wal- 
stein.** 
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LECTOB  OK  THE  LEGAL  MERITS  OP  THIB.ILIAJO. 
TO  CHRISTOPHBR  NOfiTH,  ESQ. 


VLy  pBAlt  Sib,— The  first-fruiU  of 
all  my  ideas  are  due  to  Maga»  as  the 
kind  patroness  of  mj  schemes  and 
.studies.  Encouraged  by  her  favour  I 
have  been  induced  mpre  eamestlv 
than  ever  to  consider  the  connexion 
of  legid  principles  with  life  and  litera- 
ture ;  and,  after  much  research  and 
reflection,  have  arrived  at  the  disco- 
very of  this  important  truth,  that  in 
moMt  of  the  greatexamplet  offictitioue 
narrative,  the  cardinal  points  of  inter* 
est  turn  mainfy  tspon  questions  qflaw. 

I  intend,  in  the  presept  letter,  at 
once  to  illustrate  this  position,  and  to 
furnish  a  prospectus  of  future  speeu- 
lations  of  the  same  kind^  by  examin- 
ing briefly,  upon  the  best  principles  of 
jurisprudence,  the  foundation  of  the 
story  of  the  Iliad.  I  do  not  here  al- 
lude to  the  question  between  Paris 
and  Menelaus  in  relation  to  Helen, 
although  that  matter  deserves  the  best 
attention  of  a  jurist,  as  ah  import^int 
.  chapter  in  ancient  practice,  regarding 
a  description  of  iiyunes  for  which  re« 
paration  is  now  obtained  in  a  shorter 
and  more  satisfactory  way.  But  I 
refer  to  the  proper  subject  of  the  Iliad, 
as  a  poem  employed  iiy  celebrating  the 
wrath  of  Achilles.  I  affirm  that  the 
circumstances  out  of  which  the  story 
.  thus  springs  are  chiefly  to  be  viewed 
.  as  involving  a  legs^  question,  and  I 
add,  that  the  interest  of  the  eyent  and 
,  the  excellence  of  the  epic,  bear  an 
ex^ct  proportion  to  the  importance 
and  difficulty  of  the  points  of  law 
which  are  so  raised. 

The  facts  of  the  case  may  be  short- 
ly stated :— The  Greeks,  while  en- 
gaged in  the  siege  of  Troy,  having 
taken  by  storm  some  of  the  neighbouN 
ing  townsj  obtain  possession  of  a  large 
amount  of  plunder,  including,  among 
other  articles,  an  assortment  of  ladies. 
A  division  of  the  spoil  ensues,  m 
which  Agamemnon  receives  Chrysels 
as  his  share,  or  part  of  his  share,  the 
rest  of  the  fsmales  being  distributed 
among  the  other  heroes,  Achilles, 
Ajax,  Nestor,  5cc.  Thereafter  a  mor- 
tal pestilence,  probably  cholera, 
,  breaks  out  in  the-  Qrecian  armjr,  , 
which,  it  is  ascertained,  proceeds  from 
the  displeasure  of  Apollo  for  the  re* 


tention  of  Chiyseis,  who  is  ike  ^ugti- 
ter  of  his  priest ;  whereupon  Aga- 
memnon, acting  oh  the  declared 
principle  of  promoting  the  conimoti 
oenefit, 

}as&mif 

surrenders  Chiysfett  to  h^r  father, 
^without  r^insom  or  ^ewa^.  Quid  ju- 
ris aB  to  AgatnethnoB*i  daim  of  r^ 
compense  from  the  other  Greeks  titt  dd- 
count  of  the  loM  thns  susUined  by  him? 

It  will  at  once  be  seen  that  thk 
qutotidtl  h  equallv  difflctilt  and  itn- 
portant.  The  d&culty,  as  tisuaf^ 
proceeds  {torn  the  conflict  of  opjioslng 
principles,  each  of  whkh  is  undent^ 
ably  correct  witlAn  certain  debatable 
limits,  andeacli  of  Which,  iflbund  ap- 
plicable, will  h6  decisive  of  the  que^ 
tion. 

1.  On  Ih^  ohe  h&nd,  there  lit  ihb 
principle  embodied  in  the  ihaxixo.  Res 
perit  doinino,  a  thing  p^rishei  to  itft 
owner ;  ot,  In  othet  words,  the  dWtiet 
of  an  article  is  the  Oatiy  who  must 
sufler  \}y  its  lods.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  if  iny  horse  or  house  is  acciden- 
tally destroyed,  eten  when  knt  to  k. 
friend,  the  loss  is  mine.  The  allot- 
ibent  of  Chryseid  to  Agamemndii, 
transferred  to  hidi  the  periculutn  or 
risk  of  any  event  by  Which  she  might 
be  carried  off.  Prdtlotisly  indeea  to 
a  division,  i^nd  While  she  aUd  the  oth^r 
articles  of  booty  were  ih  medio,  the 
risk  was  with  the  Whole  body  of  tho 
Greeks,  who  had  a  coihinon  pi'operty 
in  the  total  undivided  spoil.  Blit  Ha 
soon  a^  a  division  was  efi^tted,  thdt 
act,  by  passing  the  property  of  the 
lady  to  the  Jeadei-  of  the  army,  sub- 
jected him  also  to  the  conseqdetices  of 
any  contingency  Which  might  affbct 
his  prize.  From  that  time  forward  he 
hadexclusive  right  to  the  cinolutnents 
and  advantages  which  might  result 
from  the  chattel ;  and  was  bound,  as 
the  counterpart  of  this  privilege,  {o 
bear  the  burdeh  of  its  eventual  Ibds  0r 
depreciation.  Agamemnon  speakdjn 
high  terms  of  the  tfy»  t>r  accompltsn- 
mentso^  Chrysejs,  whichi  probably, 
consisted  mainly  m  her  skill  ia.  worsted 
work,  and  he  bid  threatened  her  fa« 
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ther,  that  as  she  advanced  in  life  she 
should  be  kept  chiefly  at  work  as  a 
hand-loom  operatiTe. 

In  dailj  Uboura  of  the  loom  employ'd. 
Or  doom'd  to  deck  Uie*bed  she  once  en« 
joyU 
As  it  cannot  be  questioned  that  the 
King  of  men  would  haye  had  the  whole 
profite  or  benefits  arising  from  the  dis« 
posal  or  use  of  the  articles  so  manu- 
factured, without  anj  accountabilitr 
to  the  Greeks  for  the  amount  reoeiyed, 
so  he  was  the  sole  party  to  suffer  from 
the  untoward  result  of  his  speculation. 
Ct^ui  e$t  commodum  ejtis  debet  esse 
incommodum. 

2.  But  there  is  another  recognised 
principle  of  law  which  militates  against 
the  application  of  these  yiews*    It  is 
a  rule  that  recompense  or  contribu- 
tion is  due  where  a  loss  is  sustained 
for  the  purpose  and  with  the  effect  of 
producing  benefit  to  another  person, 
or  to  a  community.     Ttiis  is  the  foun- 
dation of  the  Lex  Rhodia  dejactu,  or 
law  of  general  ayerage  in  the  case  of 
jettison ;  and  it  extends  to  many  ana- 
logous cases.   The  distinction  between 
the  range  of  this  principle  and  the  neigh- 
bouring territory,  belonging  to  the 
rule  of  res  perit  domino,  may  in  general 
be  easily  defined.    If  my  goods,  being 
on  board  of  ship,  are  washed  into  the 
sea  during  a  storm,  it  is  I  that  suffer* 
But  if,  while  these  goods  are  no  more 
in  danger  than  the  goods  of  others,  a 
resolution  is  adopted  to  throw  my  pro- 
perty oyerboard  to  lighten  the  ship 
for  the  common  safety,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  contribution  takes  place, 
and  that  an  ayerage  must  be  struck 
apportioning  the  loss  among  all  con- 
cerned. Now  it  might  be  strongly  con- 
tended here,  that  as  the  Greeks  were 
all  sailing  in  the  same  boat,  and  as 
Chryseis  was  thrown  oyerboard  for 
the  general  behoof,  and  so  as  to  bene- 
fit the  whole  crew,  Agamemnon  was 
not  to  be  the  sole  si^erer,  but  was 
entitled  to  indemnification  from  those 
who,  without  any  immediate  personal 
sacrifice,  participated  in  the  beneficial 
result.     Agamemnon  was,  no  doubt, 
exposed  to  the  risk  of  Chryseis  per- 
ismng  indiyidually  by  the  plague,  or 
in  any  other  way  in  which  she  might 
be  accidentally  affected ;  and  he  could 
not,  in  such  an  eyent,  haye  claimed 
compensation.     But  the  case  is  more 
favourable  for  his  demand  where  she 
is  not  lost  aocidentallyi  but  surr^nderod 
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deliberately ;  and  where  the  object  is 
not  specially  to  benefit  her  owner,  but 
to  save  the  whole  army  from  injury. 

3.  But  then  again,  it  is  not  clear 
that  this  principle  of  contribution,  as 
in  the  case  of  jettison,  is  jproperly  ap^ 
plicable  to  the  question  m  hand.     It 
must  be  carefully  considered  whether 
Agamemnon  and  Chryseis  are  truly 
in  the  supposed  situation  of  a  mer- 
chant  and  his  goods  on  board  of  ship 
in  a  storm,  so  as  to  be  within  reach 
of  the  rule  contended  for.    There  is 
certainly  one  specialty  which  raises  a 
puzzle  in  the  case,  and  which  must  be 
cleared  away,  or  shown  to  be  unim- 
portant, before  the  analogy  can  fully 
hold.    Chryseis  in  this  case  was  the 
sole  cause  of  the  storm,  which  she  is 
thrown  overboard  to  elude.    We  have 
as  vet  had  no  principle  or  authority 
whiich  disposes  of  this  peculiarity.    In 
the  cases  previously  figured,  there  was 
no  connexion  between  the  danger  im^ 
pending,  and  the  property  sacrificed ; 
at  leasC  that  property  was  in  no  way 
implicated  in  the  origin  of  the  danger. 
It  is  not  in  consequence  of  any  part 
of  the  cargo  being  on  board,  that  the 
winds  and  waves  are  induced  to  assail 
a  vessel ;  nor  is  there  in  the  elements 
a  desire  to  get  possession  of  one  com* 
modity  more  than  another.    But  here 
Agamemnon  or  Us  merchandise  was 
as  a  kind  of  Jonas  in  the  ship,  and 
scarcely  therefore  in  the  same  favour- 
able condition  as  the  rest  of  the  crew 
and  caigo.    This  consideration  might 
make  a  material  alteration  on  the  state 
of  the  question.    I  do  not,  in  this 
view,  remember  any  precise  case  in 
point,  nor  is  the  situation  likely  to 
occur  often  in  real  business.    Equity, 
however,  affords  grounds  for  oppo- 
sing any  contribution  in  such  circum- 
stances.    To  take  a  fanciful,  or  per- 
haps a  fabulous  illustration,  it  seems 
pretty  certain  that,  if  various  animab 
in  company  with  a  beaver  were  shot 
at  by  hunters,  with  an  exclusive  view 
to  what  the  beaver  could  alone  supply, 
the  species  of  jettison  which  is  said  to 
be  performed  by  that  quadruped  in 
such  an  emergency  would  not  entitle 
him  to  come  agamst  his  neighbours 
to  make  up  the  loss  thus  sustained. 
It  may   be  plausibly  argued,   that 
Agamemnon  was  in   an   analogous 
position,  and  that  he  could  have  no 
claim  for  indemnification  of  a  loss, 
which  became  necessary  to  avert  the 
ruin  which  he  and  his  property  had 
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brought  upon  the  community.  In- 
deed,  it  might  be  said  that  those  who 
had  already  suffered  by  the  pestilence, 
or  their  widows  and  families^  had  a 
good  clium  of  damages  against  him  as 
the  cause  of  the  mischief. 

4.  To  all  which>  however^  it  might 
be  rejoined,  on  the  part  of  Agamem- 
noUf  that  the  specialty  here  founded 
on  made  no  difrerence  on  the  case,  or 
if  it  did,  had  a  tendency  rather  to 
strengthen  than  to  exclude  his  claim. 
It  could  not  be  seriously  maintained 
that  Agamemnon  was  personally  re- 
sponsible for  the  consequences  of 
Uhryseis's  detention  ;  and  indeed  the 
allusion  to  such  a  liability  only  showed 
the  weakness  of  the  argument  on  the 
part  of  the  Greeks.  He  might  have 
been  so  liable  if  any  culpability  had 
attached  to  him ;  but  this  was  not  the 
case, — or  if  there  was  culpability,  it 
was  of  a  kind  that  could  not  be  pleaded 
by  these  parties,  who  had  been  jointly 
concerned  in  the  transactions  by  which 
Chryseis  was  made  captive,  and  were 
equally  implicated  in  toe  cause,  as  they 
had  been  in  the  consequences,  of  Apol- 
lo's interference.  It  seemed,  more- 
OYcr,  to  be  implied  in  the  division  of 
the  spoil,  that  Agamemnon  received 
Chryseis  from  the  Greeks  with  a  war- 
ranty that  she  was  free  from  any  pe- 
culiar defect  of  title,  or  from  any 
latent  danger  attending  her  detention. 
At  least,  in  the  event  of  any  such  defect 
or  danger  unexpectedly  emerging, 
the  whole  matter  was  liable  to  be 
opened  up,  and  a  restitutio  in  integrum 
must  take  place  as  far  as  practicable. 
It  was  out  of  the  question  that  an  indi-^ 
vidual  should  suffer  the  whole  amount 
of  a  loss  whicih  was  the  result  of  the 
joint  actings,  and  calculated  to  secure 
the  joint  benefit  of  the  whole  society. 

It  will  be  seen  that  other  arguments 
would  here  come  into  play,  such  as 
the  plea  that  there  is  no  contribution 
ita  tort,  or  that  the  loss  suffered  by  one 
of  several  wrongdoers  ^ivcs  him  no 
claim  of  recompense  agamst  his  com- 
rades. But  to  these  matters  it  is  suf- 
ficient generally  to  allude. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  the  whole 
question  thus  raised  resolves  itself 
into  some  of  the  prettiest  points  of  law 
that  ever  emptied  a  client's  pocket ; 
and  I  am  sure  that  the  slight  sketch 
which  I  have  given  of  them  must  have 
contributed  to  raise  even  your  own 
exalted  opinion  of  Homer's  ability. 
It  thus  appears  that  he  was  as  great 


in  jurisprudence  as  he  was  in  eyerr 
other  department.  So  nicely  and  skil- 
fully have  the  scales  been  adjusted  in 
the  case  we  have  been  considering, 
that  I  confess  I  feel  it  almost  impossible 
to  tell  on  which  side  the  balance  in- 
clines* My  own  leaning,  on  the  • 
whole,  is  in  favour  of  Agamemnon  ; 
and  I  am  disposed  to  think  that  this 
also  was  the  view  taken  by  old  Mseo- 
nides  himself.  At  least  it  appears  to 
me  that,  with  that  admirable  judgment 
and  knowledge  of  nature  which  are 
peculiarly  his  own,  he  proceeds  imme- 
diately to  put  Agamemnon  as  far  in 
the  wrong  as  he  has  hitherto  been  in 
the  right,  so  as,  in  this  way,  to  divide 
both  the  truth  and  the  error  of  the 
case  between  the  parties,  and  to  pre- 
serve that  sympathy  for  each  which 
was  essentiid  to  the  interest  of  his 
story. 

Agamemnon,  I  have  sdd,  appears  to 
me  to  have  been  well  foundedm  his  ge- 
neral plea ;  but  he  is  wholly  mistaken 
when  ne  comes  to  carry  it  out  in  de-* 
tail.  Supposing  him  entitled  to  com- 
pensation for  the  loss  of  Chryseis,  he 
had  no  right  to  seize  upon  the  goods 
of  Achilles,  or  of  any  individual,  to 
satisfy  his  claim.  He  could  only  ask, 
on  his  own  principles,  that  a  general 
average  should  be  struck,  and  that 
each  of  the  parties  benefitted  should 
pay  his  proportion.  It  is  clear,  in  the 
same  way,  that  Agamemnon  himself 
must  have  borne  a  share  of  the  loss ; 
so  that,  in  any  view,  he  had  a  right  not 
to  the  full  value  of  the  lady — but  only 
to  that  value,  minus  his  own  propor- 
tion of  it.  This,  however,  and  all 
other  nice  questions  of  adjustment  of 
the  average,  are  perhaps  fitter  for  a 
broker's  books  of  business,  than  for  an 
epic  poem,  and  in  avoiding  them  as 
he  has  done,  our  sagacious  bard  has 
served  several  purposes  at  the  same 
time. 

It  must,  in  conclusion,  be  confessed 
that  there  is  not  more  of  skill  and  inge- 
nuity shown  in  raising  these  various 
questions  of  law,  than  of  eloquence  and 
ability  in  discussing  them.  Avoiding 
any  pedantic  or  technical  expressions, 
the  principles  at  issue  are  sufficientiy 
developed  for  all  the  purposes  of  poe- 
try, and  the  leading  speeches  are  ex- 
tremely satisfactonr.  The  splendid 
militaiy  talents  of  Achilles,  as,  till 
lately  in  the  case  of  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington, have  t«Bded  unduly  to  obscor^ 
tiie  lostre  of  his  intellectual  po^rers. 
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and  !t  will  Iier^  be  found  that  be  has 
bandied  several  of  the  points  in  the 
most  masterly  manner.  I  certainly 
condemn,  as  much  as  Plato  himself 
has  done,  some  of  the  language  which 
Achilles  employs  towards  Agamem- 
non on  the  occasion,  such  as  the  very 
libellous  line — 

*f  O    mopsterl  niix*d  of  insolence  and 

ffar, 
Thou  dog  in  forehead,  and  in  heart  a 

d^er." 

Snt  for  ^bls  strength  of  expression, 
an  ^pology  must  be  sought  In  tho 
manners  of  the  age.  And  hoir  nobly 
ha^  the  hero  pleaded  the  rights  of  pri- 
vate property  in  the  following  passage^ 
enforcing  theiQ  at  the  same  tio^e  by 
some  considerations,  which,  though 
not  stricthr  pertinent,  would  at  least  be 
CK^eulated  to  hftre  much  weight  with 

^  What  gen^ops  Greek,  obedient  to  thy 

word. 
Shall  tann  an  ambush,  or  shall  lift  the 

sword  ? 
What  oause  have  I  to  war  at  thy  decree  ? 

?hf  diflant  Trojan^  nevfur  iiunred  me : 
0  Pbthia's  reahns  no  hostile  troops  they 
led, 

$ale  m  her  ?ales  my  w^like  couners  fed ; 

Far  hence  remor e^,  the  hoarse-resound- 
ing main. 

And  walls  of  rocks,  secure  mj  native 
reign, 

Whpse    fruitful  soil  luxuriant    harvests 
^race, 

Bich  in  her  fruits,  and  in  her  martial  race. 

Hither  we  sail'd,  a  voluntary  throng, 

T'avenge  a  private,  not  a  public  wrong  : 

What  else  tO  Troy  th'  assen^bled  nations 
draws. 

Bat  thine,  nngrateftil,  and  thy  brother*! 


Is  this  the  pay  ow  blood  and  loila  deserve, 
Disgraced  and  injured  by  the  man  wa 

serve? 
And  dasast  thou  threat  to  snatch  my  priaa 

away, 
Dnt  to  tbfi  deeds  of  many  a  dreadful 

dey? 
^  pxiie  as  vnal^  Q  tyrant  1  match'd  with 

thin^t 
As  thjr  owA  «ctioMi  if  eonpared  to  mine. 
Thii^e  in  each  conqoes^  ia  the  waalthy 

TTiWJgh  mme  thf  ^we^^  and  dsngcr  pf  the 
day. 
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Some  trivial  presents  to  my  ships  I  bear. 
Or  barren  praises  pay  the  wounds  of 
war." 
As  observed,  if  I  remember  right, 
in  the  best  criticisms  on  Homer  that 
have  ever  appeared,  Pope  has  here 
omitted  the  beautiful  ibrce  of  the 
original  reference  to  Achille8*8  own 
prize,  the  •A<y«»  n  fiXtv  it.  But 
in  other  respects  he  has  well  rendered 
the  passage ;  and  with  deference  to 
much  that  has  been  said  on  the  sub- 
ject, I  doubt  whether  any  one  has  yet 
surpassed  Pope  as  a  translator  of  the 
Iliad.  His  translation  is,  at  least,  the 
most  readable  that  we  possess,  and 
an  unreadable  translation  of  Homer, 
must,  of  all  others,  be  the  most  unlike 
the  original. 

I  now,  sir,  dispaiss  this  subject,  with 
an  attempt  to  enibody  in  verse  the 
views  that  might  have  been  taken  of 
the  question  we  have  now  examined, 
if  it  bad  been  professionally  argued 
and  formally  decided.  As  a  compli- 
mcnt  to  the  native  country  of  Maga, 
I  adopt  the  language  and  machinery 
of  the  law  of  Scotland. 

Agauxmkom  V,  Ac^xLLis  and  OrBsas. 
•  Beport  the  case,  O  heavenly  Muse, 

In  which  Atrides,  King  of  Men, 
In  Themis*  Court  the  Greeks  pursues ; 

(O  for  the  Bard's  or  Baron's*  pen !) 
Gaiming  another  blooming  beauty. 
Or  else  a  further  share  of  booty. 
Equal  in  value  to  Chryseis. 
The  ground  on  which  he  puts  his  plea  is. 
That  he  the  lady  has  restored 

To  save  these  same  defenders'  bacon, 
And  so  is  left  at  bed  and  board 

Quite  solitary  and  forsaken. 
On  this  account  he  asks  decree 

Finding  the  said  defenders  bound 
AH  conjunctly  and  severally— 

Damages     claim'd  —  Ten    Thousand 
Pound. 

Achilles  then,  for  self  and  friends,  . 
Enters  appearance,  and  defends. 
Assuming  Agamemnon's  merit. 

Which  he,  for  one,  might  well  dispute^ 
The  maxim,  domino  ret  perit, 

Was  quite  enough  to  end  the  salt. 
Moreover,  the  pursuer's  data 
Could  only  found  a  daim  pro  r(Ua, 

For  the  pursuer  then  'twas  said: 

The  claim  was  clear  as  in  r^m  r«r«if»)  • 

The  authorities,  al^ye  and  dead. 

Were  many — he  would   not   rehearse 
'em: 


•  Mr  Baron  Home,  whose  excellent  Reports  have  been  hitely  pablished. 
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Lector  on  the  Legal  Merits  of  the  Iliad, 


But  woufd  refer  her  Lordship  back  to 
The  old  Lex  Rbodia  dejac^. 
Answer'd :  that  this  ia  not  a  case 
Where  the  Lex  Rhodia  can  have  place. 
The  loss  for  which  this  party's  suing^ 
Is  by  a  storm  of  his  own  brewing ; 
Which  binds  him  at  hU  private  cost, 
To  pay  for  every  thing  that*s  lost. 

Replied  :  no  blame  in  this  affair 

Can  He  at  Agamemnon*s  charge ; 
Or  if  it  does,  'tis  but  a  share 

Of  what  affects  the  Greeks  at  large. 
The  case  thus  comes  to  one  short  point, 

Which  seems  doeisiTe  of  the  whole ; 
The  blame  and  benefit  are  joint. 

The  loss  should  therefore  not  be  sole. 

Many  more  arguments  were  stated. 
And  all  the  questions  well  debated. 
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Bnt  some  strong  language  pasa'd  in  Court, 
Which  it  is  needless  to  report. 
Themis,  who,  not  to  judge  at  random. 
Made  in  the  first  place  avizandum, 
Decided  that  the  claim  was  good, 

For  such  a  rateable  percentage, 
As  when  the  whole  result  was  view*d, 

Would  cover  every  man*s  advantage; 
But  so  far  as  the  total  sum 
Was  ask*d  from  each  in,  Molidum, — 
Or  the  pursuer  sought  to  seise 
Whichever  lady  he  might  please — 
Sustaln'd  Achilles  a  defences. 
Assoilzied — and  found  no  expenses. 

Yoiurt  e?#r. 
very  grateftiUjr, 

LBO0I.EIU9  Lbcto&«    . 

MooKD  Placid,     7 
Ibth  August  1840w  3 


THE  VISIT  TO  THB  LIONS. 


''  Her  Mfi^jesty*  ttfuck  with  the  great  skill  of  Van  Ambargh  in  managing 
those  tremendons  animab,  ezpresaed  a  wish  to  see  them  nearer ;  and  accord' 
ingly,  after  the  audienoe  had  retired,  she,  with  several  of  the  ladies  of  thi^ 
Conrt  and  the  Lords  in  Waiting,  came  npon  the  stage,"  —  Newspaper 
paragra$h. 

Scene,  Drnry^Lane  Theatre'^ TimCf  Midnight* 


LION  loquitur. 
So,  the  curtain  has  dropt. 

And  Van  Amburgh  is  gone : 
We)],  for  one  night  at  least 

All  our  floggings  are  done. 
Bnt,  by  Jove !  here  come  women. 

And  players,  and  pages. 
If  I  play  twice  a-nignt 

I  must  strike  for  more  wages* 

LIONBSS. 

I  wonder  what  brings 

All  those  odd  pec^e  liere  | 
All  bowing  and  scraping. 

And  looking  so  queer. 
I  insist  that  they  loavo  ua 

Alcme  in  our  straw. 
Or  rU  tell  them  my  mind 

With  a  touch  of  my  paw. 

LION. 

Yet  the  young  ones  are  passable 

Smart-looking  things. 
Though  too  slim  for  my  taste*- 

Too  much  giblets  and  wings. 
But  they'll  plump  up,  and  finish 

Their  tonnage  in  time, 
And  to  wbh  for  a  change 

In  our  diet's  no  crime. 


LIONESS. 

Lie  still,  you  old  dotard. 

And  shut  your  fool's  eyes  ; 
Those  flirts  are  tough  morsels-.. 

So  sleep,  if  you're  wise. 
Do  you  wish  for  a  mouthful 

Of  muslin  and  lace ; 
•Or  a  tongue  that  would  frighten 

The  x\ose  from  your  face  ? 

LION. 

I  must  own,  love,  I  feel 

An  aversion  to  bones, 
I'm  weary  of  sawdust 

And  lying  on  ttones. 
I'd  but  eat  half-a  dozesj 

My  appetite's  mild, 
*Tis  but  a  bonne  louche, 

I'd  begin  by  the  child. 

LIONESS. 

By  the  childl  whv,  you  fool. 

By  the  ghost  of  my  dam ! 
Doyou  know  who  she  is. 

With  her  favourite  lamb  ? 
*Twere  better  you  gulp'd 

All  those  bedch&niber  lords. 
And  digested  their  breeches. 

Their  bagwigs,  and  swprds- 
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LIOK. 

Weill  let  me  bnt  sup. 

Just  to  send  me  to  sleep. 
On  that  plump-yisaged  dangler 

Who  looks  like  a  sheep, 
He*s  fat,  fulii  and  fifty. 

He'll  neyer  be  noiss'd ; 
Besides,  he*ll  dbburden 

The  Queen's  ciyil  list. 

LIONESS. 

Oh  Africa !  land  of  my  heart. 

How  I  grieved. 
That  I  e'er  from  your  dinners 

And  suppers  was  thieved ; 
Where  I  lived  on  the  choicest 

Of  fat  and  of  lean; 
Now  swallow'd  a  bullock. 

Now  bolted  a  queen, 

LION. 

Or  see  that  thin  marquis 

Who  shuffles  along ; 
Now  sporting  a  snuff-box. 

Now  humming  a  song* 
A  thing  of  6<m  ton, 

Who  talks  nonsense  for  bread ; 
With  his  purse  like  his  heart. 

And  his  heart  like  his  head. 

LIONESS. 

rilpluck  in  with  my  paw 

That  small  thing  in  the  hat. 
With  the  squeak  of  a  weasel. 

The  soul  of  a  rat. 
Not  a  man  in  the  nation 

Will  wish  to  bring  back. 
From  the  pit  of  my  stomach. 

My  little  Lord  Jack. 

UON. 

Yes,  my  dear,  Pm  quite  wrong. 

And  youWe  always  quite  right. 
Yet  those  girls  are  so  rosy. 

Their  shoulders  so  white. 
That  I  feel  my  heart  meltings 

Now,  don't  pull  my  ears«> 
IVe  seen  no  such  skins 

Since  I  lunch'd  in  Algiers. 

LIONESS. 

Why,youviUain!    Whatlflirtmg? 

Pray  look  at  these  claws : 
Lie  down  in  your  den. 

Or  ril  soon  give  you  cause. 


The  Visit  to  the  Lions*  [Sept. 

So— you  like  midds  of  honour  I 


Look  well  to  your  hide 
Sir,  I  have  the  same  daws 
That  I  had  when  a,  bride. 

LION. 

Well,  I  give  up  the  question-. 

My  love,  I  knock  under ; 
So  spare  me  a  peal 

Of  the  family  thunder. 
Let  the  Bagwigs  and  Bedchambers 

Prattle  and  laugh ; 
I'm  resigned,  and  had  rather 

Eat  sawdust  by  half. 

LIONESS. 

Have  done  with  your  nonsense ; 

Still  licking  your  jaws 
At  those  girls—Why,  you  might 

As  well  dine  upon  straws. 

Grand  Chorus  of  Lions,  Tigers,  and 

Panthers. 
And  now,  nlease  your  Magesty, 

Having  dbplay'd 
Such  feats  as  throw  all 

Human  brutes  in  the  shade ; 
Hanng  caper*d  such  capera 

As  put  on  the  shelf 
Lord  Normanby*s  leg. 

Or  the  Premier  himself; 
Having  bellow*d  like  Lansdowne, 

And  fairly  devour'd 
A  meal  that  might  almost 

Astonish  Duke  Howard ; 
Hating  growFd  like  grim  Morpeth, 

And  lain  on  our  back 
To  be  dragg'd  by  the  paws 

Round  our  den,  like  Lord  Jack ; 
Having  shown  to  your  ladies 

Our  beads  and  our  tails. 
We  beg  but  one  favour — 

Pray,  knock  down  these  rails. 
We'll  be  honest  as  Whigs 

When  we  get  on  the  floor  ; 
So  pull  down  those  bars. 

The  Bar's  always  a  bore. 
Well  pluck  out  our  teeth 

And  our  talons — and  then 
You'll  have  onlv  to  whistle  us 

Back  to  our  den. 

Aretino. 
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THB  LATE  JAMBS  SBOTH. 


Sqcial  qnalides  must  be  dear  to 
mankind  from  the  general  regret  which 
is  felt  when  any  one  distinguished  for 
them  leaves  the  world*  We  can  part 
with  nine-tenths  of  what  are  called  pub- 
He  men»  with  a  Tory  moderate  sense  of 
their  loss  to  the  community.  If  the 
whole  Treasury  Bench  were  decimated 
tomorrow^  we  Question  if  a  tear  the 
more  would  be  shed  in  the  circuit  of 
the  globe.  We  equally  quesUon  who* 
ther  a  very  considerable  mortality  at 
the  bar  would  occasion  a  national 
mourning;  and  we  are  fully  convinced 
that  many  individuals  who,  from  bust- 
ling and  brawling  in  *'  the  serrice  of 
the  public  and  themselyes,**  have  ac- 
qidrod  a  habit  of  thinking  that  the 
world  could  by  no  means  go  on  with- 
out thero»  would,  in  twenty-  four  hours, 
be  nowhere  found  recorded  but  in  the 
parish  register. 

But  this  was  not  the  case  with  him 
whose  name  heads  these  pages.  There 
were  few  men  mixing  in  general  so« 
ciety  by  whom  he  was  not  known,  and 
fewer  still  by  whom  his  easy  plea- 
santly, his  gentlemanly  manners,  and 
his  unwearied  good-humour,  were  not 
noticed   as   they   deserved.     James 
Smith  was  a  wit ;  yet  we  never  remem- 
ber to  have  heard  of  his  falling  into 
the   grand  error  of  wits— sarcasm. 
Obviously  awake  to  the  follies  round 
him,  he  was  never  severe ;  nor  did  he 
ever  attempt  to  remforce  his  merri- 
ment by  offences  to  propriety  in  any 
form.     He  never  urged  conversation, 
and  never  declined  it  He  was  always 
ready  with  his  remark  or  his  repartee ; 
but  the  remark  was  never  invidious, 
and  the  repartee  never  carried  any 
personal  stmg.    To  those  who  have 
had  many  opportunities  of  meeting 
professed  wits,  and  who  have  found 
them  often  the  most  uncertain,  cap- 
tious, and  peevish  of  mankind,  the 
pleasantly  of  James    Smith  always 
formed  a  happy  exception.    He  was 
among  the  best,  because  the  safest 
and  miest,  conversationist  whom  we 
ever  remember  to  have  seen. 

The  talent  of  conversation  Is  not 
quite  so  simple  a  thing  as  it  is  gene- 
rally conceived.  Even  in  the  exten- 
sive and  varied  circle  of  London 
society,  there  have  not  been  half-a- 
dozen  in  the  last  half-century,  who 


had  established  any  kind  of  name  in 
this  rather  private  path  to  renown.  A 
man  may  have  considerable  know- 
ledge, may  have  seen  a  great  deal  of 
the  world,  and  may,  besides,  know  well 
the  ambition  of  figuring  in  the  con^ 
versational  world,  without  the  talents 
of  a  good  conversationist.  The  late 
Sir  James  Mackintosh  had  all  these — 
he  had  fluency  of  speech,  and  now  and 
then  brilliancy  of  conception.  But  he 
was  given  to  talking  over  much— he 
often i^roM^r alarmingly;  his  anecdotes 
were  from  hacks,  his  sentences  had 
the  formality,  with  but  seldom  the 
point  of  Johnson,  and  his  recitations 
of  verse,  which  were  frequent  and  ge- 
nerally of  merciless  length,  showed 
that  he  had  taken  the  trouble  of 
preparing  his  memory  for  the  occa« 
sion,  and  that  he  was  determined  not 
to  have  his  trouble  ti^rown  away* 

''  Converaation  Sharpe,**  as  he 
was  called,  was  amusing  and  clever* 
But  he  repeated  himself.  Novelty 
is  essential,  and  his  was  soon  exhaust- 
ed. The  third  time  of  meeting  him 
was  fatal  to  his  charms. 

Rogen,  the  poet  of  Memory,  has 
abundance  of  anecdote:  but  it  lies  ' 
chiefly  among  the  dead  and  gone. 
The  mention  of  Sheridan  acts  upon 
him  vrith  the  effect  of  a  match  put  to 
a  firework.     The  compoaition  goes  off 
in  a  long  succession  of  explosions,  all 
of  the  bluest  kind,  until  every  ear  is 
tired,  and  then  the  feu  (tartiJUx,  in 
every  sense,  drops  dead  to  the  ground, 
and  eyeing  one  flies  fh>m  the  racket 
ease,     i  et  he  has  mixed  a  good  deal 
in  society ;  not  the  best,  however ;  for 
it  has  been  chiefly  with  the  set  ga- 
thered round  the  table  of  HoUand 
House,  where  people  are  assembled 
for  the  declared  purpose  of  ta^  a 
process  which  makes  everv  thing  as 
formal  as  a  parade  in    St*  James's 
Park,  as  sets  men  minuet-dancing  in 
odes,  epodes,  and  "  the  last  new  tra- 
gedy,*' and  of  course  reduces  all  con- 
versation to  the  dregs  of  an  article  in 
'the  Edinburgh  Review.    What  must 
be,  for  instance,  the  dying  state  of  a 
conversation  where  the  noble  hoet  has 
called  on  every  body  round  the  table 
to  puU  pencil  and  paper  from  his 
pocket,  and  write  down  on  the  spot 
the  names  of  the  ten  most  amusing 
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books  that  he  had  ever  read !  And  all 
those  grown  children  have  done  the 
deed  accordingly.  A  game  at  forfeits 
would  have  been  rational,  and  a  game 
at  blind  man's  buff*  profitable,  to  those 
sexagenarian  diversions. 

Jekyll  was  a  good  converser«  for  be 
had  wit ;  thougni  as  no  man  is  per- 
fectj  hb  wit  was  often  pun,  and  there 
are  some  specimens  of  it  on  record 
which  are  not  to  be  mentioned  to 
<«  ears  polite.*'  But  the  bar  had  made 
him  too  professional.  He  talked  too 
much  of  old  judges  and  their  senilis 
ties;  and  though   always  diverting, 

fprew  more  barristerial^  until  he  grew 
ittle  more  than  a  relic  of  himself,  and 
disappeared  into  his  nightgown  and 
slippers,  and  was  no  more  for  this 
world. 

Canning  was  lively ;  but  he  had  not 
a  fund  of  talk  for  all  days.  He  had 
high  spirits,  but  was  uncertain ;  and 
there  were  times  when,  like  Haimlet, 
he  seemed  to  think  the  earth  "  flat, . 
stale,' and  unprofitable,*' and  the  sky 
a  collection  of  pestilent  vapours.  The. 
fluctuations  of  his  public  career  might 
have,  in  soitae  degree,  accounted  for 
this ;  fbr  admirable  as  his  House  of 
Commons  talents  were,  he  never  felt 
himself  recognised  as  one  of  the  na- 
tural possessors  of  power.  His  ob- 
scure origin  and  narrow  income*  d** 
Ways  placed  him  in  the  light  of  an 
adventurer  before  tlie  very  courteous, 
but  very  arrogant^  aristocracy  of  £ng« 
Und. 

If  he  got  high  office,  it  was  always 
regarded  by  them  as  a  piece  of  luck,, 
pretty  much  like  the  luck  of  an  ad- 
venturer who  ffoes  into  a  gaming* 
house  with  a  shillin^^  in  his  pocket, 
and  comes  out  with  a  Uiousand  pounds. 
It  was  all  accounted  for  by  the  turn 
of  the  die.  No  man  in  public  life 
was  so  often  thrown  off  and  thrown 
on.  Even  hb  final  possession  of  the 
highest  office,  produced  only  a  gaze  of 
astonishmeot  from  hb  own  partv,  an 
instant  secession  of  every  man  of  rank 


Canning  was  often  silent,  sometimes 
singularly  so;  melancholy,  dbtract, 
and  embarrassed ;  though,  at  other 
times,  lively,  innocent,  and  entertain- 
ing. Low  spirits  killed  him  at  last, 
and  robbed  the  country  of  an  elegant, 
cultivated,  and  not  ill-disposed  public 
mind. 

Burke's  reputation  belongs  to  the 
last  century,  Johnson  said  of  him 
that  he  **  was  always  ready  for  talk, 
that  he  was  never  humdrum,  that  be 
spoke  from  the  fulness  of  hb  mind.** 
All  excellent  preparations,  but  still 
wanting  the  finbh  of  conversation. 
His  fault  was,  that  he  '*  declaimed  ** 
in  society ;  he  was  rapid,  abrupt,  and 
altogether  too  ''  political'*  for  a  mas- 
ter of  conversation  ;  he  frequentlj 
threw  out  fine  ideas,  but  he  was  sef- 
d[om  happy  in  their  expression.  Hb 
excellence  was  with  the  pen  in  his 
hand.  He  then  had  time  to  contrast, 
arrange,  and  polbh  the  beauty  of  bis 
powerful  conceptions.  Of  all  the 
thinkers  of  England,  ITving  or  dead, 
he  was  the  most  vivid,  various,  and 
imaginative.  But  thb  was  the  pro* 
duct  of  his  desk ;  there  he  oarriea  hb 
diamonds  in  the  rough,  and  shaped 
and  set  them*  until  he  offered  them  to 
the  world  flashing  and  sparkling,  as 
no  dealer  in  intellectual  brilliants  had 
ever  exhibited  them  before.  But 
Burke  has  left  few  conversational  re- 
membrances dbtinguished  for  either 
happiness  or  pungency,  for  easy  ele- 
gance or  pointed  splendour. 

Curran>  the  Irish  barrister,  had  per- 
haps the  highest  conversational  ability 
of  any  man  of  hb  day.  He  certainly 
had  astonbhing  wit.  There  are  more 
showy  conceptions  of  Curran  on  re« 
cord,  than  of  any  other  man  of  hb 
time  or  ours,  and  the  period  was  re- 
markable for  the  animation  and  culti- 
vated elegance  of  its  society.  Devon* 
shire  House  and  the  Prince's  table 
were  the  centres  round  which  perpe- 
tual pleasantry  gathered;  where  a 
pernetual  rivalry  of  wit  was  sustained » 
^nd  where  political  dbappointmenta 
forced  the  associates  fo  look  for  their 
resources  in  sportive  contempt  and 
showy  ridicule.  As  men  are  forced 
by  the  gloom  and  tempest  without,  to 
shut  their  doors,  light  candles,  and 
forget  the  inclemency  of  the  night  in 
double  comfort  and  gaiety  within — in 
those  assemblages,  s&  men  learned  to 
j^dopt  the  tone,  if  they  could  iipt  seize 
the  spirit,  of  the  hour.     Charles  Fox 
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became  a  wit  fbr  the  t!me>  and  wrote 
epigrams;  Fitzpatrick  turned  poet, 
aba  wrote  sentimental  Bongs;  Hare, 
Harding,  Courtenay,  and  a  crowd  of 
tkoee  inferior  names  whicli  float  on 
the  surface  of  gaj  society,  and  sink 
after  the  agitation  of  the  daj  has 
passed  —  those  motes  in  the  sun- 
shine, of  whose  existence  no  one  would 
baye  dreamed  but  for  the  casual  en- 
trance of  the  beam,  were  all  busy 
with  their  little  lively  contributions  2 
and  the  showy  and  good-natured 
Duchess,  and  the  not  less  showy  and 
good-natured  Prince,  receiyed  all  like 
diyinities,  equally  welcoming  the  in* 
cense  streaming  fh)m  golden  wine, 
and  the  fragrance  of  the  flower. 

Among  orators,  the  professions,  and 
public  men  in  a  body,  there  are  now 
no  conyersationists  of  any  repute.  We 
liye  ita  degenerate  days ;  and  for  our 
consolation,  must  only  belicye  that  we 
haye  found  some  other  and  better  gifts 
in  place  of  the  old,  or  reyert  in  our 
despair  to  the  blue  stocking  of  Lydia 
White,  and  those  yigorous  tea-givers, 
the  Misses  Berry.  Xady  Cork,  too> 
rests  at  last.  She  gathers  the  flies  of 
fashionable  talk  round  her  creaming 
no  more ;  she  no  longer  lights  ner 
wax  chandelier  to  bring  Jlutteriog 
round  it  all  the  bookworms,  trans- 
formed into  moths.  She  has  given, 
for  the  last  time  in  a  hundred  suc- 
cessive years,  the  ftmeral  baked-meats 
of  **  dear  Dr  Goldsmith,  and  gay  Mr 
Garrick,  whose  performance  in  a  tie- 
wig,  and  the  full  uniform  of  a  colonel 
of  the  guards,  scarlet  faced  with  blue, 
she  always  thought  the  most  elegant 
thing  in  the  world."  The  oldest 
Sappho  on  earth,  or  under  it,  her 
ladyship  gives  neither  dinner  nor 
supper  more ;  and  men  of  wit  and 
many  idle  hours  walk  about  town,  not 
knowinfl'  where  to  deposit  either  the 
one  or  tne  other — peace  be  to  her  tea- 
kettle, her  album,  and  her  tongue  I 

The  poets  have  not  succeed^  much 
as  conversationists.  They  are  gene- 
rally  heavy,  decorous,  and  silent  men, 
not  often  thinking  in  company,  yet 
not  the  more  lively  for  their  want  of 
thought.  In  generalx  the  only  way 
to  rouse  a  coterie  of  poets^  is  to  start 
the  topic  of  some  furious  Quarterly 
or  Scotcl\  review  of  somebodjj^  or 
other.  The  effect  is  sometimes  like 
dropping  a  shell,  with  the  fusee  bum- 
ing.  Into  a  group  of  sleeping  soldiers 
-^yery  man  who  has  any  legs  to 


take  care  of,  is  on  them  at  the  instant ; 
but  the  effect  sometimes^  too,  goes  the 
same  length  in  both  instances,  and  the 
parties  run  away. 

The  late  William  Sotheby  was  a 
favourite  every  where.  He  was  a 
man  of  fortune,  without  any  of  the 
airs  belonging  to  the  "  landed  inter- 
est"—  a  man  of  gefieral  literature, 
Without  pedantry— and  a  poet,  too, 
without  pressing  his  poetry  on  any 
one,  unless  after  a  considerable  term 
of  ac(}uaintance.  This  rendered  his 
old  friendship  somewhat  formidable ; 
but  it  was  seldom  inflicted  under  an 
intercourse  of  four  or  five  years ;  and 
by  that  time  his  bosom  friends  were 
sufficiently  on  their  guard  to  escape, 
by  very  weak  eyes,  an  habitual  head- 
ache, an  immediate  engagement  out 
of  town,  or  some  other  ingenious 
expedient  found  effectual  in  previous 
cases  of  difficulty.  Their  escapes 
were,  now  and  then,  narrow  enough. 

''  Take  that  tragedy  home  with 
you,  and  let  me  know  your  opinion  of 
It  as  an  old  friend  and  an  excellent 
critic,  as  I  know  you  to  be,**  said  an 
author  to  his  visiter.  The  friend  put 
it  in  his  pocket.  On  their  next  meet- 
ing, "  Have  you  read  mj  tragedy  ? 
and  what  do  you  think  of  it  ?  I  ask 
*your  candid  opinion,"  said  the  author. 
*'  The  fact  is,  I  have  not  read  it  yet, 
but  intend  to  take  the  first  opportu-' 
nity,"  said  the  old  friend.  ♦*  Then 
lose  no  time,  I  beg ;  for  if  you  think 
that  it  will  answer  for  either  the  press 
or  the  stage,  I  have  Jive  more  ready, 
of  which  you  shall  have  the  first  read* 
ing,  in  preference  to  any  man  in 
England,^*  said  the  author.  The  old 
friend  next  day  discovered  that  he 
had  particular  business  at  Paris  or 
the  Antipodes  and  set  off  by  the  mail, 
returning  the  tragedy  with  a  thousand 
regrets  for  its  non-perusal. 

We  shall  not  say  to  whom  all  this 
happened ;  but  from  the  moment  that 
the  story  got  wind,  the  word  tragedy 
was  enough  to  put  all  the  old  friends 
of  the  prolific  author  to  flight,  and  he 
was  forced  to  wait  for  the  readers  of 
another  generation. 

Scott  was  a  pleasi^^t  conyerser; 
easy,  affable,  and'w^  furnished.  In 
Scotland  he  must  have  been  peculiarly 
pleasing,  from  his  nationality  of  topic., 
But  England  is  not  national ;  its  taste 
al^'ures  locality;  and  the  foment 
that  an  Irishman  begins  to  teU  bish 
stories,  or  a  Scotchman  talks  of  either 
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Highlands  or  Lowlands^  they  listen  to    day.  He  has  since  disappeared^  aban- 


him  only  as  they  wonld  listen  to 
a  Welshman  talking  of  Merdn  or 
Owen  Glendower.  But  Scott  was 
always  a  favourite,  from  his  natural 
civility  and  unwearied  good  humour. 
The  fate  Lord  Dudley  was  made  to 
be  a  memorable  man;  but  he  was 
spoiled  at  nurse.  From  bovhood,  he 
was  what  the  provincials  call  cracited. 
He  was  not  altogether  mad,  at  least 
in  the  beginning  of  his  career;  but 
there  were  crevices  in  bis  cerebellum, 
through  which  external  things  stream- 
ed, like  the  street  lamps  through  the 
cracks  in  shutters,  strongly  confusing 
the  lights  within.  He  had  mingled 
in  all  the  odd  society  of  all  the 
countries  of  Europe— a  sort  of  volun- 
tary exile  in  all  the  period  of  his 
youth,  and  picking  up  all  odd  kinds 
of  knowledge,  of  which  he  never  made 
the  least  use ;  something  in  the  style 
of  those  geologist  ladies  and  gentle- 
men who  ramble  about  Derbyshire, 


doning  the  faculty  of  speech :  he  shut 
himself  up  for  twenty  years  in  the 
midst  of  a  desert  in  Wiltshire,  which 
he  converted  into  a  park  and  a  palace. 
He  has  since  abandoned  the  solitude, 
and  gone  to  Bath,  to  prove  that  he 
despises  mankind  as  much  in  the  city 
as  in  the  wilderness.  He  towers  over 
the  city  of  vapour-baths  and  scandal, 
exchanges  civilities  with  nothing  but 
his  King  Charles's  spaniels,  and  wholly 
exercises  the  finest  understanding  of 
man  in  preventing  the  most  acute 
senses  in  Europe  from  being  annoyed 
by  the  sight  of  human  beings,  or  the 
smell  of  dinners.  For  the  latter  pur- 
pose, he  has  his  meals  dressed  in  an 
opposite  mansion  ;  and  for  the  latter 
he  has  built  on  his  hill  battlements 
lofty  enough  to  defy  any  thing  but  an 
invasion  of  Titans. 

Coleridge  was  not  a  converser :  he 
was  a  lecturer.  His  sentences  were 
dissertations ;  his  very  metaphors  had 


hammer  in  hand,  filling  their  reticules '  beginning,  middle,  and  end ;  his  divi< 


and  pockets  with  fragments  of  mica 
and  Ume,  and  learning  just  enough 
to  chatter  of  primary  and  secondary 
formations,  tlQ  all  the  world  runs 
away  from  them  and  the  topic  to- 
gether. He  lived  upon  a  guinea  a- 
day,  or  perhaps  a  shilling ;  and  after 
this  preparation  for  the  life  of  an  Eng- 
lish legislator,  returned  to  take  upon 
himself  the  duties  of  a  peerage,  a 
great  English  landlord,  and  an  estate 
of  £75,000  a-year.  To  accumulate 
evil  on  evil,  his  friend  Canning  in- 
duced him  to  load  his  bndn  with  the 
burden  of  office ;  and  this  crazy  and 
curious  hypochondriac  came  forth  to 
mankind  as  secretary  for  foreign  af- 
fairs. But  the  farce  was  too  soon  a 
tragedy.  Poor  Dudley  grew  wild, 
talked,  did,  and  dreamed  all  kinds  of 
eccentricities ;  threw  up  office— threw 
up  the  world  after  it ;  and,  after  hold- 
ing imaginary  conversation,  often  of 
the  cleverest  order,  with  Julius  Caesar 
and  Jack  the  painter,  with  Cleopatra 
and  Madame  de  Stael,  with  Semira- 
mis  and  Lady  Holland,  he  suddenly 
died,  leaving  a  million  of  pounds  ster- 
ling and  lands  unlimited  to  a  cousin, 
and  nothing  to  m^kind.  Vathek 
Beckford  vxi$  a  clever  converser ;  but 
this  was  fifty  years  ago.  He  was  then 
clever  in  every  thing.  The  finest 
musician,  the  most  general  linguist, 
the  most  sciendflc  connoisseur,  and  the 
most  brilliant  romance-writer  of  his 


sions  were  as  numerous,  parenthe- 
tical, and  positive  as  thoseof  a  preacher 
of  the  Moravian  connexion ;  and  in 
the  briskest  conversation  he  seemed 
never  able  to  disengage  himself  from 
the  idea,  that  it  was  nis  duty  at  once 
to  enlighten  and  astound  the  whole 
living  race  of  mankind,  besides  leav- 
ing a  handsome  legacy  for  all  genera- 
tions to  come.  He  was  an  honest 
man,  and  without  a  stain  on  his  repu- 
tation except  the  praises  of  the  small 
gang  of  literatunsts  who  constantly 
followed  him  as  flies  wing  and  cling 
round  a  corpulent  alderman.  He 
wrote  good  poetry  in  his  youth ;  but 
muddled  his  Helicon  with  metaphysics 
as  he  fell  into  years.  It  b  remarkable 
that  his  politics  puri6ed  as  his  poetry 
grew  thick.  Spinning  with  pro- 
posals  for  throwing  off  the  incum- 
brances of  coat  and  pantaloons,  and 
founding  an  original  commonwealth 
in  the  western  wilderness,  he  ended 
with  Christian  habiliments,  a  cottage 
at  Highgate,  and  in  honest  devotion 
to  Conservatism.  But  he  was  no  con- 
versationist. He  declaimed ;  he  ha- 
rangued; he  talked  long  and  loftily; 
his  reveries  were  of  the  pagan  muthoi, 
of  Mesmerism,  of  the  Samothracian 
impostures,  and  the  profundities  of 
science  lost  to  mankind  in  the  burn- 
ing of  the  Alexandrian  library.  His 
mind  was  like  one  of  the  obelisks  of 
his  favourite  land«-wild,  odd,  antique^ 
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covered  with  characters  which>  doubt* 
less^  meant  something,  but  which  no 
man  could  interpret,  and  puzzling 
every  body  with  the  question,  why 
so  much  trouble  was  taken  in  vain. 

In  the  ''  Literary  Remains*'  of  this 
amiable  man,  published  by  his  ne« 
phew,  the  verv  first  passage  in  a  trea- 
tise on  his  belief,  saves  us  the  task  of 
giving  a  specimen  of  his  conversa- 
tion. 

"  The  absolute  subjectivity,  whose 
only  attribute  is  the  Good — whose 
onl  V  definition  is,  that  which  is  essen- 
tially causative  of  all  possible  true 
being;  the  adorable  *^§w^tT»tf  which, 
whatever  is  assumed  as  the  first,  must 
be  presumed  its  antecedent,  e%»t  with- 
out an  article,  and  yet  not  as  an  ad- 
jective," &c.  This  we  conceive  to  be 
in  the  purest  style  of  the  hieroglyphics, 
and  to  establish  Coleridge's  oraciuarity 
beyond  all  question. 

James  Smith  held  the  ofllce  of  soli- 
citor to  the  ordnance,  in  which  he 
succeeded  his  father,  a  man  of  respect- 
ability in  his  profession,  and  of  consi- 
derable acquirement  out  of  it,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  royal  antiquarian  socie- 
ties, and  acceptable  to  a  large  circle 
of  society.  His  son  was  born  on  the 
10th  of  February  1775,  and  was  thus 
sixty-five  at  his  death. 

All  tastes,  good  and  bad,  beg^n  at 
school.  James,  at  school  in  Chigi^ 
well,  a  village  in  Essex,  in  some  boy- 
ish exploit  found  Hoole's  Ariosto. 
This  was  rather  a  leaden  entrance  to 
the  gardens  of  the  muse ;  for  if  bad 
tran^tion  were  within  the  statute^ 
Hoole  must  have  been  hung  by  any 
jury  without  leaving  the  box.  Still 
the  brilliancy  of  Ariosto  gleams 
through  all  the  mire  so  carefully  em- 
plastered  over  it  by  the  clerk  of  the 
India  House;  the  volume  became 
dear  to  him,  from  its  being  the  first 
that  ever  touched  his  poedc  sensibili- 
des ;  and  Hoole  had  the  honour,  of 
which  he  could  never  have  dreamed^ 
of  giving  the  first  impulse  to  a  poet. 

It  is  pleasing,  and  perhaps  singular, 
to  find  m  a  man  of  society,  and  re- 
markably attached  to  that  society, 
even  the  remnants  of  the  unadulterat- 
ed tastes  of  boyhood.  In  the  memoir, 
by  his  accomplished  brother  Horace 
Smith,  we  are  told  that,  ''for  the  village 
of  Chigwell  audits  pleasantneighbour- 


hood,  James  Smith  cherished  in  after 
life  a  marked  and  unvaried  predilec- 
tion, rarely  suffering  a  long  interval  to 
elapse  without  paying  it  a  vbit,  and 
wandering  over  the  scenes  that  recall- 
ed the  truant  excursions  of  himself 
and  his  chosen  playmates,  or  the  soli- 
tary rambles  and  musings  of  his 
youth.  The  whole  of  the  surround- 
ing country,  every  picturesque  view, 
<  each  alley  green  and  bosky  bourne,' 
nay,  every  individual  field  and  tree, 
remained  so  firmly  pictured  on  hb 
mind,  that  he  could  immediately  de- 
tect the  smallest  alteration  since  his 
first  arrival  at  the  school.  Not  even 
the  many  and  growing  infirmities  of 
his  later  years,  were  suffered  to  inter- 
fere with  these  vbits.  To  the  spots 
whither  a  carriage  or  a  horse  could 
not  carry  him,  he  hobbled  upon 
crutches,  and  thus  contrived  to  reach 
the  secluded  nook  or  the  sequestered 
stream,  where  he  had  read  or  bathed 
fifty  years  before." 

Among  the  last  of  hb  verses,  and 
at  a  period  not  long  before  hb  death, 
he  wrote  a  "  Chigwell"  reminiscence 
in  hb  own  light  and  flowing  style. 

«'  Sohool,  that  in  Borford's*  honour*d 

tbse 
Rear'd  me  to  yonth's  ebaiie  prime. 

From  childhood's  liry  slumbers ; 
School,  at  whose  antique  shrine  I  bow. 
Sexagenarian  pilgrim  now, 

Accept  a  poet  s  numbers." 

He  then  sketches  the  chief  pictures 
of  hb  recollection. 

^  Pent  in  by  beams  of  mouldering  wood. 
The  pariah  stocks  stand  where  they  atood. 

Did  ever  drunkard  rue  'em  ? 
I  dive  not  in  parochinl  law, 
Yet  thb  1  know,  I  never  aaw 

Two  legs  protruding  through  'em. 
•  *  •  * 

Yon  pew,  the  gallery  below, 

H«ld  Nancy,  pride  of  Chigwell  row. 

Who  set  all  hearta  a-dancing ; 
In  bonnet  white,  divine  brunette. 
O'er  Bumet*8  field  I  see  thee  yet 

To  Sunday  church  advancing. 

Seek  we  the  churchyard  ;  there  the  yew 
Shades  many  a  swain  whom  once  I  knew, 

Now  nameless  and  forgotten. 
Here  towers  Sir  Edward'a  marble  bier. ' 
Here  lies  stem  Vickery,  and  here 

My  father's  friend,  Tom  Cotton." 


*  The  name  of  the  master. 
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After  80I^e  further  glances  at  the 
undlstiiigmshed  spot  where  the  "  rude 
forefathers  of  the  Tillage  sleep/*  he 
touches  on  himself. 

"  World,  in  thy  ever-buty  mart 
iVe  acted  no  untiotlced  part  t 

Would  I  TMiima  it?  Oh  no. 
Four  acts  ara  done ;  the  jeit  grows  stale  f 
*  The  waning  lamps  burn  dim  and  pale* 

And  reason  asks,  Cni  bono." 

His  love  for  pleasant  cajolery  was 
exhibited  in  his  youth,  by  a  hoax  upon 
the  editor  of  an  established  magazlnej 
in  the  shape  of  a  series  of  letters,  con* 
taining*  gprave  accounts  of  some  "  re- 
markable antiquarian  discoveries," 
the  startling  nature  of  which  attested 
his  inventive  powers^  yet  which  were 
conceived  with  sufficient  skill  to  avoid 
exciting  suspicion.  What  added  to 
tho  zest  of  this  juvenile  pleasantry 
was,  that  his  father  and  several  of  his 
antiquarian  friends  who  were  regular 
readers  of  the  magazine,  expectedly 
commented  on  those  fictitious  state- 
ments,  without  ever  dreaming  that  the 
waggish  author  was  sitting  by  their 
sides. 

Steadily  pursuing  his  profession 
linder  his  fatheri  he  jret  occasionally 
contributed  to  the  lighter  literature  of 
the  dayi  but  withont  a  name.  The 
re-opening  of  the  theatre  of  Drury- 
Lane  at  length  gave  hifai  a  topic, 
which,  in  <;onj Unction  with  his  bro- 
ther, he  turned  to  remarkably  piquant, 
and  even  productive,  account. 

The  theatre,  after  having  been  in  a 
state  of  bankruptcy  for  the  quarter  of 
,1k  century  before,  had  brought  its  a(^ 
.counts  suddenly  to  a  dose  by  the  help 
of  a  fire,  which,  beginning  no  one 
knows  how,  ended  in  reducing  the 
whole  structure  to  ashes,  with  the  ad- 
ditional effect  of  compelling  Sheridan 
to  acknowledge,  wbat  all  the  world 
knew  already^  that  he  was  not  worth 
a  shiUing.  But  when  was  a  theatre 
without  dupes  P  The  town  was  filled 
with  plans,  prospectuses  and  projects 
for  restoring  the  drama,  saving  the 
national  credit  for  the  istage,  honour- 
ing the  immortal  memory  of  S^hak- 
speare,  and  so  forth.  And  finally,  .a 
sufficient  sum  was  raised  to  build  the 
theatre  once  more.  As  Sheridan  was 
nominally  a  Whig,  though  no  man 
more  hated  the  party,  and  as  the 
Whigs  have  always  assumed  to  them- 
•eeives  all  the  taste  and  talent  of  the 
country,  as  well  as  everything  else 


that  is  to  be  got  by  assump^on,  th^ 
took  the  whole  management  into  their 
own  hands,  and  Lord  Holland,  in  vir- 
tue of  his  poetical  renown  (!)  we  may 
suppose,  and  his  having  nothing  else 
in  the  world  to  do,  constituted  himself 
.the  "  great  Apollo**  of  the  shrine. 
As  the  encouragement  of  national  ge- 
nius was  among  the  declared  purposes 
of  the  lordly  and  patriotic  managera» 
they  clubbed  among  them  all  exactly 
fifty  pounds,  which  were  to  be  the 
premium  of  the  best  address  for  the 
opening  night,  October  10.     Those 
addresses  were  to  be  sent  under  con- 
cealed names,  and  the  decision  was  to 
be  made  by  a  committee.  It  was  just- 
ly enough   observed,   that  the  only 
question  on  the  subject  was,  whether 
the  folly  or  the  penury  of  the  propo- 
sal was  the  more  conspicuous*     No- 
thing could  be  clearer  than  that  no 
writer  of  any  eminence  would  submit 
himself  to  such  a  judgment ;  and  that 
the  reward  was  at  once  ridiculous  as 
an  excitement  to  the  national  genius, 
and  contemptible  as  individual  remu- 
neration.    The  preface  to. the  ''re- 
jected addresses,''  amuses  itself  with 
the  idea — *'  one  hundred  and  twelve 
addresses  have  been  sent  in,  ^aeh  signed 
and  sealed  as  per  order.   Many  of  the 
public  prints  nave  censured  the  taste 
of  the  committee  in  thus  contracting 
.  for  addresses,  as  they  would  for  nails 
.^.by  the  gross.     But  it  is  surprising 
that  none  should  have  censured  theur 
temeritif,     Oue  hundred  and  eleven  of 
the  addresses  must,  of  course,  be  un« 
successful.     To  each  of  the  authors, 
thus     infallibly    classed    with     the 
gemts    irritabilcf  it  would   be    very 
hard   to   deny>   at  least,   six  stancn 
friends    who  consider   his    the  best 
of  all  possible  addresses,  and  whose 
tongues  will  be  as  ready  to  laud  him 
as  to  hiss  hb  adversary.     Those,  with 
the  potent  aid  of  the  bard  himself, 
make  seven  foes  per  address,  and  thus 
will  be  created  seven   hundred  and 
seventy-seven  implacable  auditors  pre- 

Eared  to  condemn  the  strams  of  Apollo 
imself, — a  band  of  adversaries  which 
no  prudent  manager  would  think  of 
exasperating.*'  The  idea  of  writing 
imitations  of  the  more  popular  writers 
of  the  day  as  prologues,  sent  in  under 
their  initials,  was  thrown  out  in  casnal 
.conversation  by  Ward,  tho  secretary 
of  the  committee.  The  hint  was  in- 
stantly adopted  i  yet  nothing  but  tho 
most  active  ingenuity  could  have  been 
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in  time  for  the  openings  for  it  was  but 

six  weeks  off.  The  brothers  now  par* 
titioned  the  poets  between  them— Ho- 
race went  on  a  vbit  to  Cheltenham^ 
and  on  their  next  meeting  the  task  of 
each  was  completed.  This  joint  opera* 
tion  was  not  quite  new  to  them,  for 
they  had,  some  years  before«  written 
imitations  of  Horace^  entitled  Horace 
in  London,  in  wliich  they  had  divided 
the  task  between  them ;  and  thus  ac- 
customed to  co-operate^  the  machinery 
at  least  was  easily  put  in  motion  again. 
In  the  ''  Ejected  Addresses,"  the 
labour  was  fairly  enough  divided, 
James  wrote^  No.  2.  The  Imitation 
of  Wordsworth.  No.  5.  The  Imita^ 
tion  of  Cobbett.  No.  7.  The  Imita- 
tion l»f  Seuthey*  No.  13.  The  Imi^ 
tation  of  Coleridge.  No.  15.  The 
imitation  of  Theatrical  Sing-Song. 
No.  16.  The  Imitation  of  the  Mom« 
ing  Post.  No.  17.  The  ImiUtion  of 
Crabbe.  Nos.  18,  19,  and  20.  Triu 
Vesties  of  Macbeth^  George  Barnwell, 
and  Uie  Stranger.  He  also  wrote  the 
first  stanza  of  the  elerer  Imitation  of 
Lord  ByroB,— '<  Cai  bono." 
•<  8ftt«d«f  borne,  of  wife,  of  ebildren  tir«d» 
The  iMtlen  loul  ii  driven  abrMd  le 

roam; 
Sated  abroad,   all  seeD,  but  nought  ad« 

mired. 
The  restless  soul  is  driven  to  ramble 

home. 
Sated  of  both,  beneath  old  Dmry's  dome. 
The  fiend  Ennui  awhile  contents  to 

pine ; 
^here  growls  and  cnrtei,  like  a  deadly 

gnome, 
'    Scorning  to  view  fkntastic  Colombine. 
Viewing  with  thame  and  hale  the  non« 

sense  of  the  nine.*' 
The  general  pleasantry  of  the  work 
caught  the  town.  The  idea  had  the 
lightness  that  amuses  the  loungers  of 
literature,  while  a  good  deal  of  the 
performance  exhibited  the  skill  that 
gratifies  higher  tastes ;  yet  the  hbtory 
of  this  work  does  but  little  honour  to 
the  forecast  of  London  publishers. 
The  authors  carried  their  manuscript 
to  the  principal  names  of  the  trade, 
and  offered  it,  in  the  first  instance,  for 
the  mere  chance  of  publication.  Thus 
goes  the  tale : — 

*'  Oar  manuscript  was  perused,  and  rc- 
tuf  oed  to  us,  by  several  of  the  most  emi- 
nent publishers.  Well  do  we  remember 
betaking  oorselves  to  one  of  the  craft  in 
Bond  Street,  whom  we  fomid  in  a  back 
parlour,  with  his  gouty  leg  propped  upon 


a  Cushion,  In  spite  of  which  warning  be 
diluted  his  luncheon  with  several  glasses  of 
Madeira.  '  What  have  you  already  writ- 
ten?' was  his  first  question;  an  interroga- 
tory to  which  we  had  been  subjected  la 
almost  every  instance. — *  Nothing  by  whicn 
We  can  be  known.* — *  Then  I  am  afhdd 
to  undertake  the  publication/ — We  pre«> 
imued  to  suggest,  that  every  writer  must 
have  a  beginning,  and  that  to  refuse  te 
publish  for  him  until  he  had  acquired  a 
name,  was  te  faiHate  the  sapient  methet 
who  eautioned  her  son  agaiatt  going  iute 
the  v^jater  until  be  could  swim.—'  An  old 
Joke^a  regular  Joe,*  exclaimed  our  comt 
panion»  toitiog  off  another  bumper.  '  Still 
elder  than  Joe  Miller,*  was  our  reply }  for« 
if  we  mistake  not,  it  is  the  very  first  aneeo 
dote  in  the  faeetiw  of  Therocles*.— '  Ua, 
sirs,*  resumed  the  bibllopolist,  *  you  are 
learned,  are  you  ?  So,  so !  Well,  leave 
your  manuscript  with  me  ;  111  look  it  over 
to-night,  and  give  you  an  answer  to-mor- 
row?*— Punctual  as  the  dock,  we  pre* 
seated  ourselves  at  his  door  the  following 
morning,  when  our  papers  were  relumed 
to  us  with  the  observation — '  These  trifles 
are  really  not  deficient  in  smartness;  they 
are  well,  vastly  well  for  beginners,  but  they 
will  never  -  do — never.  They  would  not 
pay  fbr  advertising,  and  without  it  I  should 
not  sell  fifty  copies.' '' 

At  last  thenr  applied  to  Miller,  a 
dramatic  publisher  in  Bow  Street. 
Covent  Garden.  He  had  the  gooa 
sense  to  undertake  the  publication  at 
his  own  rbk,  allowing  half  the  profits^ 
as  he  observed,  *'  should  there  be  any.^ 
The  work,  howeyer,  rapidly  succeeded 
as  it  deserved;  but  then  came  the 
minor  alarms  as  to  its  reception  by 
the  bards  whom  it  caricatured.  Yet 
they  seem  all  to  have  had  the  good 
sense  to  laugh  at  the  burlesque.  Sir 
Walter  S^ott,  with  his  usual  pleasan- 
try, said  of  the  imitation  of  his  style, 
''  I  certainly  must  have  written  this 
myself.*'  Lydia  White,  the  well* 
known  entertainer  of  the  wits,  was 
more  nervous.  Having  invited  one 
of  the  brothers  to  dinner,  and  after- 
wards recollecting  that  William  Speii^ 
cer  was  te  have  been  of  the  party, 
wrote  a  note  to  Spencer  to  put  him 
off,  saving  that  a  "  man  was  to  be  at 
her.  tablo  whom  he  would  not  like  to 
meet  I" 

<<  Pray,  who  is  this  whom  I  should 
not  like  to  meet  ?*'  eaouired  the  poet. 

''  Oh,"  answered  the  lady,  **  one 
of  those  who  made  that  shameful  at- 
tack upon  you." 

<<  The  very  man  on  earth  I  ihonld 
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like  to  meet/*  rejoined  the  lively  and 
careless  bard. 

Bat  a  still  better  thing  was  the  cri- 
ticbm  of  a  Leicestershire  clergyman. 
<'  I  do  not  see  why  those  Addresses 
should  have  been  rejected/'  obsenred 
this  matter-of-fact  reader ;  <<  I  think 
some  of  them  rery  good.*'  Shnple' 
tonism  conld  scarcely  go  farther. 

Whether  contented  with  the  saccess 
of  this  doYw  jeudesprit,  or  afraid  of 
fatare  failure^  or  too  lazy  to  attempt 
any  thing  better,  or  actually  unequal 
to  higher  efforts^  James  Smith  lay 
down  at  once  upon  his  laurelsy  and  he 
continued  to  lie  on  them  for  twenty 
years.  This  is  not  the  secret  for  per- 
manent fame ;  but  what  did  he  care 
about  being  in  the  mouths  of  men,  or 
being  blown  through  the  trumpet  of 
posterity  ?  He  had  an  easy  income^  a 
quiet  life,  no  household,  but  a  good, 
fsX  old  housekeeper,  who  had  carried 
his  keys  for  thirty  years ;  no  offspring 
but  some  very  pleasant  songs ;  and  no 
business  but  a  slight  offidid  routine, 
which  gaye  him  leisure  to  wander 
where  and  when  he  would.  No  life 
could  be  more  suited  to  his  tastes,  or 
more  fitted  to  his  condition.  It  is 
true  that  such  is  not  the  life  of  the 
high  ranks  of  intellect ;  of  men  bom 
to  achieye  fame ;  of  the  benefactors 
of Uieir country;  or  of  the  "  riders 
in  the  political  whirlwind,"  and  '*  rut 
lers  in  the  public  storm,"  nor  perhaps 
of  men  desirous  to  leave  an  impression 
of  usefulness  behind  them  ;  but  it  was 
at  least  as  useful  as  that  of  nine-tenths 
of  men  of  easy  incomes*  and  much 
more  pleasant  than  most  of  those  of 
the  highest. 

But  he  was  not  altogether  idle,  even 
in  authorship.  While  his  brother  Ho- 
race,  abanaoning  poetry,  devoted 
himself  to  popular  novel-writing, 
James  conspired  with  Mathews  against 
the  dulness  of  mankind,  and  produced 
a  succession  of  those  lively  perform- 
ances, which,  under  the  names  of 
*'  Trips  to  Parb**  and  "  America," 
and  **  Country  Cousins,**  so  often 
made  the  circuit  of  England,  and 
amused  all  the  lovers  of  harmless 
pleasantry. 

Still  there  was  a  great  deal  of 
shrewdness  in  his  sport,  and  none 
could  expose  with  happier  skill  the 
affectations  of  the  city  portion  of  this 
province  of  brick  called  London.  Its 
sharing  in  the  habits  of  high  life  was 
a  perpetual  topic  of  his  neat  and  po« 


lished  ridicule.  The  annual  migra- 
tion of  the  citizens  to  watering-places 
has,  it  is  true,  almost  ceased  to  be  a 
legitimate  object  of  ridicule,  the  wa- 
tering-places now  being  their  only 
resources  for  fresh  air,  from  the  enor- 
mous distension  of  London.  But  the 
annoyances  which  even  now  must  be 
encountered  at  ever^  watering- place 
by  a  comfortable  dtizen,  accustomed 
to  the  snugness  of  home ;  the  miser- 
able substitutes  for  furniture;  the 
customary  extortion ;  and  the  fre- 
quent exposure  to  storm,  where  he 
came  expressly  to  enjoy  sunshine  and 
calm,  are  as  fair  and  obvious  topics 
for  gay  satire  as  could  be  chosen. 

"  We  lodge  on  the  Steipe,  in  a  bow- win* 

dow'd  box, 
That  beckons  upstairs  every  whirlwind 

that  knocks. 
The  sun  hides  his  head,  and  the  elements 

frown ; 
Bat  nobody  now  spends  his  Christmas  in 

town." 

The  sufferer  then  recapitulates  the 
enjoyments  of  old  times  in  the  city, 
and  contrasts  them  with  the  disasters 
forced  upon  him  by  the  necessity  of 
growing  genteel— 

<'  At  Brighton  l*m  stuck  up  in  Donald- 
son's shop, 
Or  walk  upon  bricks  till    I*m  ready  to 

drop. 
Throw  ttones  at  an  anchor,  look  out  for 

a  skiff, 
Or  view  the  chain  pier  from  the  top  of 

the  cliff, 
mi  winds  Arom  all  quarters  oblige  me  to 

halt. 
With  an  eye  full  of  sand,  and  a  mouth  full 

of  salt; 
Butstill,  I  am  suffering  with  folks  of  re* 

nown. 
For  nobody  now  spends  his  Christmas  iq 

town." 

Among  the  whims  of  fashionable 
life,  was  that  of  gobg  to  the  sea-side 
in  the  depth  of  winter.  Yet,  with 
some  of  the  *'  Grand  Mande^**  there 
was  a  reason  for  this  in  the  rather 
beg^ly  wbh  to  avoid  the  usual 
Christmas  hospitalities  in  their  own 
great  mansions.  A  narrow  domi« 
cile  avoided  a  large  expenditure, 
and  got  rid  of  the  btdls  and  dinners 
which  would  be  expected  in  the  midst 
of  their  tenantry  and  constituents. 
But  their  being  followed  there  by  those 
who  have  neiuier  tenantry  nor  consU- 
tuents,  is  the  burlesque^  and  all  that 
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thej  can  gain  is  eicpoflure  to  the  tem- 
pests of  the  season.  This  is  all  told 
with  a  national  shudder. 

**  In  gallop  the  winds  at  the  fall  of  the 

moon. 
And   puff  up  my, carpet    like    Sadler's 

balloon. 
My  drawing-room  rag  is  besprinkled  with 

toot. 
And  there  is  not  a  lock  in  the  house  that 

will  shoot. 
At  Mahomet's  steam-bath  I  lean  on  my 

cane. 
And  murmur   in    secret,   *'  Oh  Billiler 

Lanel" 

And  this  misery  is  not  palliated  to 
the  nnfortanate  exile  by  the  sbghtest 
sympathy  or  ciyility  on  the  part  of 
those  higher  ranks  whom  he  pays  so 
much  for  aping.  The  burlesque  of 
bis  vexations  grows-^ 

"  The  duke  and  the  earl  are  no  cronies  of 

mine ; 
Hifl  majesty  never  invitee  me  to  dine ; 
The  marquis  won't  apeak,  when  we  meet 

on  the  pier. 
Which  makes  me  suspect  that  I'm  nobody 

here; 
If  that  be  the  case,  why  then,  welcome 

again, 
Twelfth  cake  and  Snap-dragon  in  BiUiter- 

lane." 

From  being  a  constant  resident  in 
London,  which  he  justified  on  system, 
saying  that  London  was  the  best  place 
in  summer,  and  the  only  place  in  win- 
ter, and  from  his  social  habits,  he  was 
em  fait  at  all  the  ludicrous  views  of 
every  rank  of  life.  The  language  of 
those  very  stupid  afikirs  called  con- 
versaziones  cannot  be  better  described 
than  in  these  lines-* 

**  All  subjects  were  touch'd  upon none 

were  discuss'd. 
*  You've  seen  the  Laplanders  ?     Where's 

Mathews  ?     Poor  Perry ! 
Scott  wrote  them.    I  know  it.    Who  told 

you  so  ?     Terry. 
A  song.    Mr  Broadhurst — hush  1    Silent, 

O  Moyle ! 
I'm  told  that  they  actually  dine  on  train 

oil. 
Have  you  sold  out  your  fives  ?     No ;  I'm 

not  in  a  harry.— 
Me    adtum   qui  feci, — Lord  Byron   to 

Murray. 
Lady  Crimion,  youWegot  something  black 

on  your  cheek. 
Camporesi  and   Ronai   di  Begnls    don't 

speak  I 
NO.  CCXCIX.   VOL.  XLVIII* 


What's  o'clock ?  Hampton  Court ?   Yes; 

we  dined  at  the  Toy. 
I  don't  like  the  Pirate  as  well  as  Rob  Roy. 
Bear  me,  how  eacessiyely  pretty  I     Red 

candles. 
Is  Lillibullero  Rossini's?     No;  Handel's. 
1*11  hold   by  the  brass  balostrades.—So 

will  L 
Not  going?     Yes.    When?    GUd  to  see 

you.     Good  bye. 

The  office  of  City  Laureate  ought  to 
have  been  revived  for  James  Smith, 
His  wit  would  have  given  it  a  repute 
which  it  never  had  before.  Even  the 
Poet  Laureate  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  very  proud  of  his  honours ;  but 
the  sack  and  the  salary  are  something. 
In  the  hands  of  our  bard  we  should 
have  had  an  abundance  of  gay  cari- 
cature, as  the  scenes  of  public  life 
shifted  to  his  eye.  The  arrival  of  the 
Emperor  of  Russia,  at  the  dose  of  the 
Revolutionary  war^  was  one  of  the 
"  wonders"  of  an  age  of  wonders,  and 
was  immediately  hitched  into  a  poem, 
of  which  we  give  but  a  fragment  or 
two.  The  Emperor  had  refhsed  to 
accept  of  a  residence  in  one  of  the 
royal  palaces^  and  fixed  himself  in  the 
Pulteney  Hotel  in  PiccadiUy. 

'<  In  Lord  William's  dell,  near  the  Pul- 
teney Hotel, 
What  multitudes  every  day  wander ! 
They  scamper  like  imps,  to  indulge  in  a 
glimpse 
Of  the  mighty,  renown'd  Alexander." 

Madame  de  Stadl,  who  had  come  to 
England,  as  she  fearlessly  acknow- 
ledged, to  look  for  a  husband  for  her- 
self, or  failing  that,  for  her  daughter, 
among  <'the  English  philosophers,'* 
as  she  called  them,  possessing  from 
fifty  to  a  hundred  thousand  a«year, 
had  been  the  great  lion  of  London  for 
a  month  before,  but  the  arrival  of  a 
greater  left  her  in  solitude. 

Poor  Madame  dt  Stael  is  quite  pushed  to 
the  wall, 
Chasseed  by  the  Cxar  and  the  Duchess ; 
And  since  his  retreat,  even  Dix*huit 

Must  not  walk  at  he  may  on  his  crutches. 
Clerks  run  from  their  quills,  haberdashers 
their  tills— 
John  Bull  is  a  great  goosy  gander ; 
Even  Kean  is  forgot ;  we  are  all  on  the 
trot 
For  a  gaze  on  the  great  Alexander. 

The  Emperor  was  remarkable  for 
a  manly  simplicity  in  all  his  habits; 
but   the   Russians   are  famous   for 
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dandylsmi  irh^n  thdy  descend  inte 
the  ciTilized  regions  of  the  earth. 
Thej  hare  a  faculty  of  imitation 
which  hardens  into  a  necessity ;  and 
the  younger  part  of  the  imperial  suite> 
if  memorable  for  nothing  else,  were 
distinguished  for  the  most  extraor- 
dinary caricatures,  of  a  mixture  of 
French  and  German  fashions.  Alet- 
ander  himself  did  not  escape  the  name 
of  «<the  Scythian  dandy^'*  though 
no  man  deserved  it  less^  He  was 
abold^  honest,  high  spirited  chieftain, 
who  had  done  more  to  crush  Na- 
poleob  than  all  the  rest  of  the 
Alliance  put  together,  and  whose 
courage  inspired  the  Allies,  as  his 
firmness  sustained  their  counsels  in  the 
most  difficult  periods  of  the  most  try- 
ing and  terrible  war  that  Europe  had 
eyer  seen. 

**  He  dreisfft  with  tiste,  he  ii  Snail  in  the 
waitt, 
I  beheld  Mm  whh  BttKhtr  and  Platoff; 
The  Hetman  appears,  with  his  cap  en  Ms 
ean, 
But  the  Emperor  rides  with  his  hat  off. 

**  He  aits  on  a  throne,  with  a  leg  on  each 
foue— 
No  monarch  on  earth  can  be  grander — 
Half  an  hour  after  dark,  the  raili  in  the 
park 
Are  scaled  to  behold  Alexander !  '* 

James  Smith,  like  every  ntan  of 
sense  in  England,  and  every  man  of 
principle,  was  a  Conservative ;  but  no 
man  was  less  a  talker  on  that  most 
commonplace  of  all  subjects,  politics. 
His  enjoyment  was  conversation  ;  and 
he  must  have  seen  too  many  instances 
of  the  inroad  which  this  trite  verbiage 
makes  on  it,  to  suffer  himself  to  be  led 
Into  the  temptAtion.  *'  My  political 
opinions,'*  be  gallantly  said,  *'  are 
those  of  the  lady  who  sits  next  to 
me;  and  as  the  fair  sex  are  grene- 
rally— 

'  Perplex*d,  like  monarchs,  with  the  fear 
of  changt,' 

I  constantly  find  tnyself  Conserva- 
five:' 

Some  of  his  hon  mots,  on  this  and 
other  subjects,  were  happy. 

«*  Mr  Smith,'*  said  a  gentleman, 
across  the  table,  **  you  look  like  a 
Conservative." 

"  Certainly,  sir,"  was  the  reply, 
''  my  crutches  remind  me  that  I  am 
no  member  of  the  movement  parfy.*' 

As  soUeltor,  be  had  an  office  in  a 


krge  house  in  Austin  Friars.  How« 
ever,  another  James  Smith  taking 
chambers  in  the  same  building,  consi- 
derable confusion  arose,  from  the  let- 
ters of  each  falling  into  the  hands  o^ 
the  other.  They  met  accordingly  to 
remedy  this  inconvenience,  and  it  waS 
agreed  that  the  only  resource  was, 
that  either  should  take  chambers  some 
where  else.  The  question  then  was, 
"  which.** 

"  Nothing  can  be  more  easily  de- 
cided,** said  he.  "  You  came  last ; 
and,  as  James  the  Second,  ^ou  ought 
to  abdicate," 

The  stage  was  always  his  delight, 
and  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  it 
was  then  a  much  more  amusing  and 
intelligent  establishment  than  it  is 
now.  It  had  a  continual  succession 
of  pleasant  performances ;  its  perfor- 
mers were  of  a  more  popular  order—. 
and  its  actresses  not  unfrequently  be- 
eame  the  wives  of  men  of  rank  and 
public  name.  Nothing  theatrical  es- 
caped his  pen  ;  and  he  gave  a  list  of 
these  marriages,  in  lines  whose  ease 
and  liveliness  were  not  onworthy  of 
Boufflers  or  Chaille. 

*'  Farren,  Thalia's  dear  delight ! 
Can  I  forget  the  fatal  night, 

Of  grief  nsttained  by  fletion  ; 
(Even  now  the  recollection  damps,) 
AVhen  Wroughton  led  thee  to  the  lamps 

In  graceful  valediction/' 

She  married  the  Earl  of  Derby,  af- 
ter a  long  courtship,  in  which  the 
lady  conducted  herself  with  as  much 
prudence  as  the  old  earl  did  with 
gallantry.  The  next  was  Miss  Brun« 
ton,  who  married  the  Earl  of  Craven* 

•*  The  Derby  priie  by  Hymen  won, 
Again  the  god  made  bold  to  run 

Beneath  Thalia's  Bteerago ; 
Sent  forth  a  second  Earl  to  woo. 
And  captivating  Brunton  too 

Exalted  to  the  peerage.** 

The  next  was  Miss  Searle,  a  re- 
markably elegant  creature,  who,  after 
delighthig  the  metropolis  by  her  dan- 
cing and  grace  as  a  pantomime  actress, 
married  Hcathcote,  one  of  the  most 
fashionable  men  of  his  time. 

**  Awhile  no  actrcsa  tooght  bis  shrine 
^'hen  lovely  SeaHe  In  Coliimbltie 

Each  heart  held  **  cabin*d,  cribb*d  in.** 
Her  dark-blue  eye  and  treiMS  loose, 
Made   the   whole  town  dab    '*  Mother 
Goote** 

Chef-d'awre  of  Tom  Dlbdin.*' 
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In  Dibdin*8  pleftMnt  memoirs,  he 
gi?es  the  history  of  this  eheftPcnwre 
with  the  parental  partlculatitj  of 
one  describing  the  progress  of  a 
favoarita  child.  He  had  oShred  it  to 
Harris,  the  manager,  for  three  or  foor 
successive  years,  and  each  time  met 
with  a  repulse ;  though  Dibdin  was  a 
favourite,  and  the  manager  was  reek« 
oned  remarkable  for  his  tact  in  what 
was  likely  to  please  the  audience.  At 
length  a  Christmas  pantomime  having 
been  delayed  by  its  arranger,  nntS 
there  was  a  ehanee  of  there  being  no 
pantomime  at  all—a  calamity  which 
was  not  to  be  encountered  under  any 
circumstances— Harris,  in  his  last  per- 
plexity, bade  Dibdin  show  him  his 
••  confoundedly  stupid  pantomime." 
It  was  iierformed,  and  was  the  most 
successful  in  stage  annals.  The  whole 
town  rushed  to  see  it ;  it  was  played 
throogh  a  great  part  of  the  season, 
and  its  net  produce  was,  as  far  as  we 
recollect,  upwards  of  L.20,000.  Dib^ 
din  was  elevated  immediately  to  the 
laureateship  of  pantomime ;  he  soared 
to  the  highest  rank  of  elown  and  pan* 
taloon  bards ;  and  Harris,  though  be 
never  would  acknowledge  that  he  had 
been  in  the  wrong,  and  called  it  a 
"  confonndedly  stnpid  pantomime"  te 
the  last,  gave  its  author  the  patent  of 
supremacy  in  providing  all  Aitnre  sport 
for  the  Christmas  holidays. 

The  next  favourite  of  Hymen  was 
Miss  Bolton,  a  very  pretty  and  well 
eondncted  young  person,  who  married 
Lord  Thuriow,  nephew  of  the  great 
lord. 

**  Thrice  Tsnquish'd  thus,  on  Thespian  soil 
Heart-whole  from  Cupid*s  toil, 

I  caught  a  fleetiog  farlough ; 
Gay*B  **  Newgate   Opera"  charm'd  me 

then  ; 
Bat  Polly  sung  her  requiem  when 

Fair  fioltoa  changed  to  Thnrlow.** 

Then  followed  the  marriage  of  Miss 
O'Neil  to  Sir  William  Becher;  an 
event  which  deprived  the  stage  of  a 
very  striking  performer ;  ineompam- 
bly  the  best  actress  ainoe  Siddons» 

"Those  wounds  some   Bubstitute   niight 

heal; 
But  what  bold  mortal  bade  O'Nell 

Reoounce  her  tragic  statlon^- 
Taete,  talent,  beauty  to  trepan  : 
By  Jove  !  I  wonder  how  the  msn 

EscApecl  aetasskiafion. 
I  fele  half  bent  to  Whig  my  way 
With  Wener,  on  whose  Uble  lay 


SmUk.  871 

EmataOaloti* 
SlttBB*d,  ttke  a  skater  by  a  &U, 
I  saw  with  mae— eetn  Hoghea  Bali 

Elope  wHh  Meroaodooe. 

This  was  one  of  the  theatrical  mar- 
riages. Mereandotte  was  a  beautiful 
girl,  a  Spaniard,  who  appeared  as  a 
eibiu^tfe  at  the  Italian  Opera;  Hughes 
B^ll  was  a  young  man  of  the  fkshion- 
able  circles,  who,  ttom  his  fbrtune, 
and  his  lavish  expenditure  of  it,  was 
called  the  <' Golden  Ball;**  but  the 
Terse  does  some  slight  iDjusfice  to  the 
parties,  there  was  no  elopement,  the 
marriage  was  regular,  and  we  have 
never  heard  of  any  of  the  natural  con- 
sequences of  elopement  in  their  in- 
stance. We  believe  that  Mereandotte 
was  as  blameless  a  wife  as  she  was  a 
beautiful  woman. 

To  complete  the  number,  we  have 
seen  the  following  stanza— « written, 
we  have  not  heard  by  whom. 

Ij»t  of  this  dear,  delightful  list, 

Moti  foUowM,  wonder  d  at,  and  miss*d. 

In  Hymen's  oddg  and  event : 
Old  Essex  caged  our  nightingale. 
And  fiaiih*d  thy  theatric  talc, 

Enchanting  Kitty  Stephens.** 

The  late  Earl  of  Essex,  a  maa  of 
accomplishment  in  Lis  day,  and  of 
taste  to  the  end,  married  Miss  Ste- 
phens a  few  years  siooe»  and  on  his 
death  left  her  a  Urge  dower.  Her 
eonduct  bad  always  been  meritorious, 
and  her  ebaraeter  waa  as  unstained  aa 
her  style  was  pure,  delkate^  and  £ag. 
lish.  She  had  been  for  a  long  period 
in  the  first  rank  of  native  singers,  and 
by  her  prudence  and  popularity  had 
piade  a  handsome  fortune  before  her 
retiretnent  f^om  the  stage. 

But  he  could  be  graven  and  some  of 
his  verses  exhibit  powers  which  might 
have  obtained  a  higher  name.  Anode 
to  SentinaeBt— evidently  modelled  on 
GrsifB  Ode  to  Adversity,  *'  Daughter 
of  Jove,  relentless  power,'*  has  fine 
lines.  They  were  provoked  by  the 
intolerable  **  patfaetie**  of  vulgar  co< 
medy. 

Daughter  of  dulness,  canting  dame, 
Tbou  nightmare  ea  the  breast  ef  jay. 

Whose  drewsy  movaK  s^  iIm  Mme» 
The  stupid  8eoth4«  the  gay  annoy  ; 

Soft  ersdled  in  thy  ^9tl«k  arms, 
Even  footpadfl  prate  of  gnllt  ■  alarois^ 

And  pig-taii*d  Bailers,  sadly  queer, 

Affiset  the  melting  mood,  and  drop  the 
pitying  tear. 
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When  first,  to  tickle  Britain  s  nose, 

Hugh  Kelly  raised  his  leaden  qutil, 
Thy  poppies  lent  the  wish'd  repose. 

And  bade  the  gaping  town  be  still.** 

•  «  •  « 

Then  comes  the  enumeration  of  her 
allies. 

"  Soliloqny,  with  clamorous  tongue, 
That  brings  the  Lord  knows  what  to 
view; 
And  Affectation,  pert  and  young, 
Sw  daring  to  love  the    Lord  knows 
who, 
Still  round  the  midnight  caldron  caper. 
Warm     Charity,     with     NewUinds 
paper." 

Still,  his  *'  Imitations**  are  the 
most  carefully  executed  of  all  his  per* 
formances.  Thej  are  among  the 
most  dexterous  in  the  language.  The 
the  charms  of  an  imitation  is  to  give 
character  without  caricature,  and  to 
touch  upon  the  odditj  of  the  origi- 
nal without  offence  to  either  the  au- 
thor or  the  reader.  In  this  sense 
what  can  he  better  than  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Imitation  of  Keha- 
ma  ?  Southey  himself  must  have 
laughed  at  it. 

''  I  am  a  blessed  Glendoveer ! 
'Tis  mine  to  speak,  and  yours  to  hear. 
Midnight !  yet  not  a  nose 
;    From  Towerhill  to  Piccadilly  snored. 
Midnight !  yet  not  a  nose 
From  Indra  drew  the  essence  of  repose. 
See  with  what  crimson  fury, 
By  Indra  fann*d,  the  god   of  fire  ascends 
the  walls  of  Drnry. 

**  Tops  of  houses,  blue  with  lead. 
Bend  beneath  the  landlord's  tread. 
Master   and  prentice,  serving-man    and 
lord, 
Nailor  and  tailor, 
Grasier  and  brazier. 
Through  streets  and  alleys  pour*d. 
All,  all  abroad  togase. 
And  wonder  at  the  blase." 

The  Imitation  of  Scott  has  even 
some  of  the  graces  of  his  rich  and  pic- 
turesque style,  where  natural  otgects 
are  to  be  described. 

"  On  fair  Augusta's  towers  and  trees 
Flitted  the  dreary  midnight  breeze. 
Curling  the  foliage  as  it  past. 
Which  from  its  moon*tipp*d  plumage  cast 
A  spangled  light,  like  dancing  spray. 
Then  reassumed  its  still  array. 
When,  as  night's  lamp  unclouded  hung, 
And  down  its  full  effulgence  flung, 
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It  shed  such  soft  and  balmy  power. 
That  cot  and  castle,  hall  and  bower. 
And  spiriB  and  dome,  and  turret  height. 
Appear *d  to  slumber  in  the  light." 

Then  comes  the  pleasant  burlesque 
of  those  abrupt  bursts  with  which 
Scott  loved  to  astonish  the  ear ;  those 
sudden  and  startling  plnnges  from  the 
softest  words  and  gentlest  images  into 
expressions  on  the  very  verge  of  ex- 
travagance. 

"  As  Chaos,  which,  by  heavenly  doom. 
Had  slept  in  everlasting  gloom. 
Started  with  terror  and  surprise 
When  light  first  flash'd  upon  her  eyes, 
So  London's  sons  in  nightcap  woke, 

In  bedgown  woke  her  dames, 
For  shouts  were  heard   'mid  fire    and 

smoke. 
And  twice  ten  hundred  voices  spoke«« 

*  The  playhouse  is  in  flames.'  " 

The  volumes  give  some  of  his  let- 
ters,  which  are  written  in  the  easy  and 
unaiOTected  style  of  his  general  conver- 
sation. We  think  that  more  of  them 
ought  to  have  been  given,  for  more 
undoubtedly,  might  have  been  found. 
He  was  perpetually  corresponding  ; 
and  as  he  always  carried  on  a  sort  of 
Platonic  passion  with  the  whole  sex, 
or  at  least  with  all  the  young  and 
agreeable  of  them,  who  came  in  his 
way,  we  recommend  the  search  to  the 
editor  for  his  next  edition.  In  one 
of  these  letters  he  mentions  having  met 
the  Guiccioli,  who  gave  him  some 
slight  reminiscences  of  Byron.  Every 
recollecUon  of  the  lordly  poet  is  inter- 
esting, yet  we  wish  that  it  had  come 
from  a  purer  source  than  the  Italian. 

"When  he  (Byron)  dined  with 
me,**  said  the  lady,  «  he  ate  no  meat. 
Still  haunted  by  a  dread  of  growing 
fat,  he  very  much  injured  his  health  ; 
yet  his  figure  notwithstanding  grew 
larger.  Oh,  he  was  very  handsome 
— ^beautiful  eyes  and  eyelashes.  I  had 
occasion  to  go  to  Ravenna  upon  some . 
family  business.  We  settled  that  he 
should  not  accompany  me.  At  that 
time  several  people  were  plaguing 
him  to  go  to  Greece.  «  Ah ! '  he  said 
in  a  sportive  manner.  Met  fourteen 
captains  come  and  ask  me  to  go,  and 
go  I  will.*  Well,  fourteen  capUins 
came  to  him,  and  said,  ^  Here  we  are, 
will  you  now  go.'  He  was  ashamed 
to  say  he  had  only  been  joking,  so  it 
ended  in  his  undertaking  to  go.  * 
•  •  •  *  He  was  not  well  when 
he  set  out.     In  Greece  they  wanted 
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to  bleed  bim — be  would  not  be  bled^ 
so  he  died/* 

The  countess  seems  to  bave  told 
her  story  without  any  of  the  embar- 
rassment which  might  have  been  pre* 
sumed  on  the  occasion  ;  but  they  or- 
der those  matters  in  a  peculiar  way 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Channel. 

"Count  D^Orsay  set  me  down  in 
Craven  Street.  *  What  was  all  that 
Madame  Guiccioli  was  saying  to  yon 
just  now?'  be  inquired.  'She  was 
telling  me  that  her  apartments  are  in 
the  Rue  de  Rivoli,  and  that  if  I  visit* 
ed  the  Frencb  capital,  she  hoped  I 
would  not  forget  her  address.* 
<  What !  it  took  her  all  that  time  to 
say  that  ? '  *  Ah,  Smeeth,  you  old  hum- 
bug, that  won't  do.'*' 

in  the  spring  of  1839,  a  violent 
attack  of  influenza,  aggravated  by  a 
severe  access  of  gout,  completely  de« 


ranged  his  whole  system,  and  condemn- 
ed him  to  a  five  months*  confinement. 
From  this  be  rallied  by  an  excursion 
to  Tunbridge  wells;  but  towards  the 
close  of  the  year  he  sank  again. 
Though  an  abstemious  man,  be  bad 
suflFered  from  the  gout  for  many  years ; 
bad  for  the  latter  years  of  his  life  been 
forced  to  use  a  stick,  whicb  at  last  was 
superseded  only  by  a  crutch ;  and  be 
finally  shrunk  from  society,  and  lay 
upon  the  sofa,  until  that  too  was  to  be 
exchanged  for  a  calmer  place  of  rest. 
He  had  always  expressed  himself 
anxious  that  his  last  illness  should  not 
be  attended  with  protracted  pain ;  and 
this  be  was  spared.  He  died  on  the 
24th  of  December  1839,  in  bis  house 
in  Craven  Street,  London,  in  the  65th 
year  of  bb  age,  and  was  buried  in  St 
Martin's  Chorcb. 
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BOTAL  AOADBHT  EXHIBITION,  &C. 


Tbb  Royal  Aoademy  hare  just 
doted  their  EKhibitioii,  Bot  witkout 
the  parting  maledictioB  of  Joseph 
HoiDe»  and  the  benediction  of  better 
men.  Either  ctpeomstanoe  ia  no  small 
praise.  There  are,  who  in  the  bitter- 
nets  of  a  diacoBteoted  spirit*  revile  the 
very  tnn  tetdng  in  his  glory,  and 
would  will  his  nerer  rising.  Some  are 
enyiotn  of  splmtdour  they  cannot 
naoh,  and  bate  the  mind  that  pro- 
dooet  k«  But  we  need  not  repeat 
gaeb  truiamt ;  our  task  is  to  make  our 
eomoMots  upon  the  worlu  exhibited ; 
and  we  resume  these,  our  annual  re- 
narks,  with  feelings  of  the  greatest 
good*  will  to  the  Royal  Academy, 
and  the  British  artists,  not  members, 
who  hare  contributed  works  of  very 
great  merit.  We  shall,  nevertheless, 
offer  our  criticbm  with  great  freedom ; 
and,  if  it  be  occasionally  severe,  we 
can  with  safety  assert  it  will  be  with>» 
out  personal  dislike  to  any  artist. 

<<  Arnicas  Plato,  mtgii  arnica  Teritas." 

Remembering  many  former  Exhibi- 
tions, we  cannot  but  congratulate  art- 
ists in  general  and  the  public,  upon 
the  gradual  disappearance  of  vulgari- 
ties, and  rejoice  to  find  the  arts  taking 
higher  ground.  There  is  now  little 
taste  for  that  stylo  of  painting  which 
was  termed  "  Low  Life."  Mav  the 
day  be  not  far  distant  that  shall  see 
its  total  extinction  I  The  wonderful 
mechanism  of  the  Flemish  school,  the 
admiration  and  high  value  set  upon 
works  mertly  on  that  account,  ia  de- 
fiance of  subject,  have  too  long  fostered 
a  bad  taste  ;  we  are  happy  to  see  that 
the  more  gross  and  vulgar  of  that 
school  are  less  sought  after,  and  a 
crowing  competition  for  the  elegant 
familiar.  It  is  in  this  particular  line 
that  our  present  artists  excel :  and  as 
it  is  one  that  admits  of  much  feeling, 
tenderness,  and  beauty,  its  ascendency 
may  be  admitted  without  regret.  It 
cannot  be  denied,  at  the  same  time, 
that  we  are  making  advances  in  a 
higher  walk,  scarcely  pari  passu.  It 
is  said  that  many  hundred  pictures 
have  been  rejected  thb  year — if  they 
were  worse  than  some  that  are  exhibit- 
ed, they  must  have  been  bad  indeed. 
Surely  it  would  be  more  kind  to  reject, 
than  to  place  a  picture  where  it  can- 
not be  seen ;    and  where  only  the 


ataring  number  and  reference  to  the 
catalogue  "  damn  with  the  faint 
praise  "  of  having  been  admitted.  And 
It  is  most  absurd  to  hang  pictures  at 
the  very  top  of  the  room,  which,  for 
theur  aiie  and  sul]jects,  require  to  be 
seen  near— if  they  will  not  bear  the 
nearer  view,  reject  them  altogether. 
It  should  seem  as  if  many  an  artist 
were  thua  victimised  to  the  fancy  of 
exhibitiog  a  pyramid  of  frames.  The 
smaller  the  pictures,  the  higher  they 
are  placed.  A  certain  order  and  sym** 
metry  of  framework  is  thus  preserved; 
bnt  it  leads  to  a  suspidoQ  that  the 
carver  and  gilder  had  been  consulted 
in  the  display,  and  not  the  artist. 
When  shall  we  have  picture  and  sta- 
tue galleries  upon  a  good  principle  ? 
They  are  all  ridiculously  too  high. 
The  strained  eye  seldom  sees  even 
correctly,  and  more  seldom  with  plea- 
sure. It  is  subjected  to  an  intolerable 
glare  ;  and  the  attitude  is  painful. 
Pictures  should  rather  be  placed  below 
the  eye  than  above  it.  There  should 
be  no  straining  of  the  sight.  The 
softening  of  the  eyelash  and  shade  of 
the  brow  is  advantageous  to  every 
effect  of  the  pencil ;  and  not  a  little  so 
in  that  they  furnish  the  spectator  with 
a  natural  repose,  and  unconstrained 
leisure,  without  which  the  mind  of 
taste  can  scarcely  receive  pleasurable 
sensations  through  the  eye.  We  have 
more  than  once  Tentured  to  give  hints 
upon  this  subject ;  and  do  so  now  the 
more  readily  ;  because  we  perceive  an 
intimation  from  Sir  Robert  Peel,  and 
believe  it  to  be  the  general  wish  both 
in  and  out  of  parliament,  that  a  gallery 
more  worthy  the  nation  should  be 
constructed. 

There  has  been  again,  this  year, 
a  lamentable  lack  of  landscapes. 
Scenic  views  indeed  there  are;  but 
very  few  pieces  that  can  lay  claim  to 
be  considered  landscape,  and  those  of 
no  high  pretensions.  Perhaps  there 
is  not  a  decent  attempt  at  composition 
in  that  walk  of  art.  It  may  be  said,  in 
answer  to  this,  what  are  the  pictures 
of  Turner,  of  Stanfield,  of  Martin,  of 
Lee,  of  Creswick?  They  may  be  very 
bad  or  very  good—but  landscapes  they 
are  not  What  then  do  we  mean  by 
landscape?  The  art  of  composing 
from  natural  scenery,  in  the  same 
manner   that   historical  painting  is 
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pomposed  from  tbe  buman  figure.  It 
should  be  poetry—the  materials  in- 
deed from  nature^  but  converted  by 
tbe  miod  into  bigher  truths  than  are 
obvious  to  tbe  common  eye,  to  uncul- 
tured taste  ;  and  yet  shall  be  so  strong 
of  nature  as  to  be  recognbed  and  felt 
as  such.  If  such  be  landscape,  we  are 
afraid  tbe  Exhibition  has  not  possessed 
one. 

The  nearest  approach  to  a  good 
landscape  that  we  remember  to  nave 
seen  at  tbe  Hoyal  Academy,  was  a 
picture  by  a  Danish  artist,  Fearnley» 
We  have  taken  some  pains  to  make 
enquiry  respecting  him;  and  learn 
that  he  in  vain  tried  to  sell  his  pic- 
tures in  this  country — in  fact,  that  he 
met  with  no  encouragement ;  but  that, 
on  bis  return  to  tbe  Continent,  his 
works  readily  sold.  There  was  a  mo- 
desty, a  quiet  sobriety  in  the  picture 
we  noticed,  that  was  even  assistant  to 
tbe  grand  and  sublime,  and  most  un- 
like the  flashy,  gaudy,  trashy  stjle  of 
more  favourite  landscape  painters. 
We  expected  much  for  the  future 
from  bis  pencil,  and  regret  to  learn 
that  be  has  left  tbe  country  fur  lack  of 
encouragement ;  while  misapplied  la- 
bour and  parrot-colouring  procure  for 
far  inlerior  talent,  fame  and  emolument 

^<Ez  his   virtotem  disets,  venunqae   1»- 

bortm, 
FortuBam  ex  alita.*' 

The  fact  is,  there  is  little  real  taste 
for  art  but  in  portrait — all  is  portrait, 
either  of  human  or  inhuman  things ; 
and  what  should  be  landscape  are 
merely  portraits  of  places^-views.  So 
it  U  with  marine  pieces.  There  are 
few  specimens,  and  tbey  not  very  good. 
Portrait  in  every  form  is  in  the  ascen- 
dency. Ladies  and  gentlemen,  young 
and  old,  figure  and  flourish  in  evwj 
conoeivable  attitude,  and  inconeei? a- 
ble  expression.  We  have  multitudes 
of  the  good,  tbe  bad,  and  indifferent. 
ValuaUe  memorials  most  be  banded 
down,  and  the  far  more  profitable 
aouree,  vanity,  must  be  fed  and  flatter- 
ed. There  is  ample  scope  and  room 
enough  in  this  waU^  of  art ;  and  there 
is  plenty  of  talent  ezeroised  in  it  Yet 
in  viewing  this  great  mass  of  portrait- 
ure annually  exhibited  on  the  walls, 
we  are  much  struck  with  tbe  diffisrence 
ibat  has  tAken  place  either  in  the  db« 
rctcter  of  mankind  or  in  tbe  art  and 
method  of  portraying  them.  In  the  old 
galleriea  of  Lelv  and  Kueller  we  tee 
men  worths  to  liavd  swayed  senates, 
commanded  armiesi    to  have  hunted 


in  the  parks,  to  have  adorned  in  their 
walk  the  noble  halb  on  which  they 
now  so  complacently  look  down,  or  to 
have  founded  families  still  proud  to 
show  their  <*  old  familiar  faces.'*  But 
for  an  ancestry,  who  will  be  proud 
in  generations  to  come  to  pojnt  to  the 
insignificant,  too  often  positively  mean, 
progenitors  of  their  race  ?  The  lady 
portraits  are  more  successful.  Femi- 
nine grace  and  beauty,  as  perhaps 
they  are  more  admired,  appear  to  be 
more  agreeable  to  tfie  taste  and  talents 
of  our  artists.  In  every  department 
of  modern  art,  however,  there  is  more 
of  the  actual  than  the  poetical ;  cer« 
tainly  where  there  is  an  attempt  to  de- 
viate from  what  is  commonly  true, 
the  result  b  too  often  any  thing  but 
poetry.  And  here  we  cannot  but  la- 
ment the  utter  bewilderment  of  Tur«- 
ner*s  extravagant  vagaries.  He  is 
now  doing  more  mischief  to  art,  than 
bis  more  sound  genius  ever  did  good. 
His  pictures  are  like  those  playthings 
for  children's  eyes,  where  bits  of  tin« 
foil  and  coloured  glass  are  to  be  seen 
representing  confusion,  and  nothing 
else.  We  shall  speak  of  bis  pictures 
in  this  year's  Exhibition  as  we  come  to 
them  in  our  extracts  from  our  note- 
book, to  which  it  is  now  time  to  refer. 
There  is  a  wide  field — more  than  a 
thousand  works  of  art — our  review 
must  be  limited.  We  heartily  wish 
that  the  admission  were  less  general. 
It  would  be  more  for  tbe  public  taste, 
^nd  more  beneficial  to  artists  of  real 
merit,  if  the  numbers  were  greatly  re- 
duced and  the  standard  higher. 

East  Room.  No.  10.  *'  The  Bc- 
duced  Gentleman's  Daughter."  R. 
Redgrave. — As  this  is  an  exquititely 
beautiful  picture  i>oth  as  to  desigp, 
character,  cobur,  and  execution,  we 
cannot  do  wrong  in  copying  from  the 
catalogue  tbe  subject.  "  I  bad  not 
waited  two  hours  when  i  was  called  up 
and  found  Mr  Courtly  and  bis  lad  v  at 
piquet ;  they  frequently  turned  their 
eyes  upon  me,  and  seemed  to  discover 
many  sul»jects  of  merriment,  and  they 
threw  down  their  cards  in  hope  of  bet- 
ter sport  The  lady  called  me  to  ber, 
and  began  with  an  affected  gravity  to 
enquire  what  I  could  do ;  '  but  first 
turn  about  and  let  us  see  your  fine 
^ape— w^lf  what  are  you  fit  for,  Mrs 
Mum?'*— i^omZ^^,  No.  12.  Tbe  pic* 
ture,  indeed,  telb  its  own  story.  It 
u  as  perfect  to  tbe  subject  as  any  thing 
we  have  ever  seen.  Tbe  oolonring  is 
elegantly  light,  ^^^^K^^^S^ 
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gaudiness  and  fluster  of  colours  mto 
which  a  painter  of  less  talent  and  feelv 
ing  would  haTe  been  tempted,  accord- 
ing to  the  receipt  of  the  age*s  fashion. 
The  foolishness  of  Mr  Courtly,  the 
confident  sport  (perhaps  we  should  say 
insolence,  if  the  sicill  of  the  artist  had 
not  hidden  it  with  beauty  and  half* 
mirthful  coquetry)  of  his  lady,  are 
admirably  expressed.  There  is  just 
enough  of  contrast,  and  no  more,  in 
the  dbtressed  gentleman*5  daughter, 
whose  mourning  dress,  and  sensitive 
expression,  serve  to  elicit  the  feeling 
of  the  subject,  yet  interfere  not  with 
the  elegant  lightness  of  the  fashipnable 
scene.  If  we  must  be  critical,  we  do 
not  quite  like  the  colour  of  the  back- 
ground; and  the  maid  bringing  in 
co£fee,  might  with  advantage  have  been 
less  vulgar;  but  the  figure  is  Mrs 
Courtly,  and  probably  the  artist  was 
afraid  of  the  graceful  beyond  that 
character.  There  is  not  so  pleasing 
a  picture  in  the  catalogue. 

As  a  pendant  to  this,  we  here  notice 
No.  21.  •*  Nell  Gwynne."  C.  Land- 
seer,  A. — "  No  sooner  had  she  ap- 
peared with  her  oranges*  and  play- 
bills, than  the  eyes  of  the  young  wits 
and  men  of  fashion,  who  frequented 
the  tavern  and  the  theatres,  were  fixed 
upon  her,  anxious  to  know  the  story 
and  birth  of  the  handsome  orange- 
girl." —  Mrs  Jamieson's  Beauties  of 
the  Court  of  Charles  11.  This, 
though  of  quite  a  different  handling,  is 
of  the  same  school — the  elegant  fami- 
liar ;  the  colour  varied,  without  being 
extravagant.  It  has  quite  an  air  of 
truth,  considerable  breadth  in  effect 
and  execution :  perhaps  the  counte- 
nances of  the  youths  too  much  resemble 
each  other,  and  are  hardly  expressive 
enough  of  the  toit. 

No,  13.  "Citara,  in  the  gulf  of 
Salerno,  looking  towards  the  coast 
of  Calabria."  C.  Stanfleld,  R.A.— 
This  exemplifies  the  excellence  and 
the  defect  of  the  artist.  It  has  a  great 
air  of  nature  notwithstanding  its  con- 
ventional colouring.  Mr  Stanfield  is 
too  fond  of  drab,  with  blue  shadows ; 
whatever  scene  he  paints,  from  what- 
ever country,  there  is  this  peculiarity, 
as  if  he  modelled  his  town  views  in  a 
yellow  clay,  and  painted  from  his  mo- 
deb.  It  is  this  defect  that  makes  his 
figures,  which  are  numerous  and  scat- 
tered, too  violent  and  spotty — too 
hard.  His  subjects  are  always  well 
composed,  but  with  a  scenic  view  and 
character;  that  is,  they  are  of  Uie  same 
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theatrical  perspective  from  the  same 
given  distance;  they  are  of  a  rule 
which  deprives  him  of  much  variety 
^a  rule  best  adapted  to  the  theatre, 
but  too  limited  for  general  picture. 
This,  and  his  conventional  colour,  give 
his  works  too  great  a  sameness ;  and, 
notwithstanding  their  first  air  of  na- 
ture, we  are  forced,  after  a  time,  to 
suspect  individual  truth  where  all  are 
aliKe  and  after  the  same  receipt  Mr 
Stanfield  reminds  us  of  Louther- 
bourg;  but  he  has  less  daring  and 
less  variety ;  and  Loutherbourg  cer- 
tainly oftener  deviated  from  the  scenic 
rule.  Yet  is  Mr  Stanfield  the  best  of 
our  '*  view  "  painters. 

No.  26.  **  Andromeda  —  Perseus 
coming  to  her  Rescue."  W.  Etty, 
R.  A.— What  should  induce  a  painter 
to  select  this  subject,  but  the  oppor- 
tunity it  offers  of  representing  female 
beauty  in  distress  ?  On  this  account 
the  story  has  been  often  painted, 
and  has  often  been  the  choice  of 
poets.  Yet  what  has  Mr  Etty 
made  it  ?  There  is  not  the  slightest 
pretension  to  beauty  in  Andromeda  ; 
and  so  imbecile  and  disagreeable  is 
the  attitude,  that  she  resembles  more 
the  horror  of  horrors,  one  beyond  that 
of  Andromeda  and  the  monster — a 
drunken  woman.  The  star  shooting 
into  the  iron  dragon's  mouth  and  out 
again,  is  a  silly  affectation,  and  only 
promotes  laughter.  As  a  companion 
to  this,  by  the  same  artist,  we  here 
notice. 

No.  30,  *'  Mars,Tenus,  and  Atten- 
dant disrobing  her  Mistress  Tor  the 
Bath.'* — A  little  more  would  have 
made  this  good ;  but  Venus  is  not  a 
beauty,  nor  quite  graceful.  We  learn 
from  this  that  Venus  had  a  negress 
for  her  femme-de^hambre  and  cer- 
tainly had  worn  stays.  The  colouring 
is  good — a  little  more  delicacy  would 
have  made  the  picture  good. 

No.  25. — **  Olevans,  near  Subiaco, 

Roman  States."     W.  Havell This 

is  one  of  the  dbagreeably  hot  school. 
It  is  too  well  and  too  ill  painted ;  too 
well  not  in  some  respects  to  remind 
one  of  nature,  and  so  ill  as  to  put  one 
out  of  humour  both  with  nature  and 
art.  Why  will  not  Mr  Havell  consi- 
der that  there  may  be  such  a  thing  as 
repose  ?  But  we  fbrget  that  repose  is, 
in  our  times,  sadly  out  of  fashion, 
which  is  further  exemplified  in 

No.  27.  ''  Bacchus  and  Ariadne.** 
J.  M.  W.  Turner,  R.A.;— and  to 
this  we  turn  with  instant  pdn,  and 
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from  it  with  great  disgust.  We  are 
really  Terj  sorry  to  be  compelled  to 
speak  as  we  must  of  Mr  Turner.  He 
either  imposes  upon  himself  or  upon 
Ihe  public.  It  would  be  a  great  kind- 
ness  to  induce  him  to  withdraw  his 
strange  performances ;  or  the  Hang- 
ing Committee  do  not  do  him  and  his 
former  genius  justice  in  not  rejecting 
them.  Here  we  have  such  an  Ariadne 
and  such  a  Bacchus  as  for  ever,  if  the 
picture  be  remembered,  must  cast  ri- 
dicule upon  the  subject,  and  is  there- 
fore injurious  to  the  well-known  Ti- 
tian in  the  National  Gallery,  from 
which  Turner  (as  one  would  think, 
malevolently)  has  burlesqued  the  fi- 
gures. Ariadne  is  the  oddest  creature ! 
Mr  Turner  has  contrived  to  scratch 
in,  wo  cannot  say  paint,  at  once  a 
profile  and  a  full  face,  but  without 
shadow ;  so  that  Ariadne  is  something 
between  an  owl  and  the  fish  called  old 
maid — old  maid,  however,  with  a  nu- 
merous family,  poor  Bacchus  and 
white  doll  Fauns.  This  has  neither  • 
composition,  nor  execution,  nor  any 
beauty  of  any  kind  that  we  can  see, 
and  is  altogether  a  melancholy  absur- 
dity. We  find  one  rather  startling 
novelty,  that  the  sybil's  temple  was  a 
ruin  in  the  days  of  Bacchus. 

No.  48.  "  Benvenuto  Cellini  pre- 
senting, for  the  approval  of  Pope 
Paul  III.,  a  silver  censer  offals  own 
workmanship.**  Sir  David  Wilkie, 
R.A. — This  is  more  than  a  resuscita- 
tion of  Sir  D.  Wilkie's  power;  a 
very  fine  picture,  painted  with  great 
breadth,  and  a  great  and  unaffected 
simpUcity.  The  Pope's  head  and 
whole  figure  is  excellent;  perhaps 
there  is  something  a  little  hard'  in 
Benvenuto  Cellini.  Where  we  are  so 
greatly  gratified,  we  scarcely  like  to 
make  a  remark  upon  a  trifiing  point ; 
but  as  it  shows  a  peculiarity  which  is 
better  avoided,  we  will  venture  to  re- 
mark that  Sir  David  is  not  quite  hap- 
py in  his  wiry  manner  of  representing 
hair — ^it  is  slightly  perceivable  here. 

No.  55.  «*  Venice — the   Bridge  of 
Sighs." 
"I  ttood  apon  a  bridge,  a  palace  and 

A  prison  on  each  hand.*' — Braoif. 

What  a  thing  we  have  here !  Ve- 
nice treacle  and  white  sugar;  Venice 
going  mad,  like  Tilburaia*8  maid,  in 
white  muslin,  yet,  on  nearer  look,  it 
is  white  plaster.  Where  is  the  rich 
and  gorgeons  Venice?  covered  over 
like  a  twelfth  cake. 

No,  5Q.    "  Hope."     W.   Boxall. 


**  At  evening   time  it  shall  be  light'*— i 
Zkch.  xir.  7. 

This  is  too  quiet  and  modest  to  at- 
tract attention  in  an  exhibition  glare. 
It  is  simple  and  of  sweet  expression, 
and  very  unpresumingly  painted. 

No.  6 1 . «  The  Salutation  to  the  Aged 
Friar."  C.  L.  Eastlake,  R.  A.— This 
has  much  beauty,  particularly  in  the 
expression  of  the  female  group ;  yet 
we  think  it  injured  in  effect  by  the 
violent  blue  and  red.  If  some  of  the 
latter  had  been,  in  the  drapery, 
changed  to  green,  and  the  blue  made 
less  blue,  the  harmony  would  have 
been  better,  and  the  intended  simpli- 
city would  have  better  told.  The  vio- 
lent contrast  of  hot  and  cold  colours, 
when  in  any  quantity,  is  always  pain- 
ful to  the  eye ;  we  turn  away,  be« 
fore  we  are  satisfied  with  the  subject, 
for  repose.  We  wish  that  Mr  East- 
lake,  who  has  great  powers,  and 
Uwins,  who  has  a  very  beautiful  pic- 
ture here,  would  seriously  study  this 
matter.  If  they  defend  themselves  by 
nature,  we  would  suggest  that  there  are 
times  when  we  make  artificial  shade 
to  shun  the  heat  of  midday  nature,  and 
endeavour  to  cool  it  into  repose.  Glare 
destroys  sentiment. 

No.  71.  "  Venice,  from  the  Canale 
della  Giudecca,  chiesa  de  S.  Maria." 

J.  M.   W.  Turner,  R.  A Turner 

again !  Is  there  any  thing  to  enable 
lis  to  put  in  a  good  word  ?  There  is. 
The  sky  is  very  natural,  and  has  its 
due  aerial  perspective  ;  aJl  the  rest  is 
wretched:  buildings  as  if  built  of 
snow  by  children  in  sport. 

No.  72.  *«  Scene  from  the  Gentle 
Shepherd.*'    A.  Johnston. 
'*  Last  morning  I  was  gay  and  early  out,  * 
Upon  a  dike  I  lean*d  glowring  about, 
I  saw  my  Meg  come  linkin  o*er  the  lea  ; 
I  saw  my  Meg,  but  Maggy  saw  na  me." 

This  is  an  indication  that  the  paint- 
er could  do  better.  The  attempt  to 
give  the  morning  air  is  a  failure— i 
there  b  too  much  washy  smoothness ; 
yet  the  shepherd's  figure  is  very  good, 
and  cleanly  painted. 

No.  91.  *'  Temple  of  Vesta,  Tivoli; 
taken  soon  after  the  falling  of  the  old 
wooden  bridge  in  1829.'* — Here  is  an- 
other of  Mr  Havell's  yolk-of-egg  pic- 
tures.  The  mode  of  treatment,  and 
particularly  the  many  vile  figures, 
make  the  scene  like  a  vulgar  fair 
which  ought  to  be  grand.  A  seller  of 
umbrellas  would  have  been  an  acqui- 
sition ;  for  who  would  not  have  pur- 
chased a  little  shade? 
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No.  95.  *'  Proserpina."  H.  How- 
zri,  R.  A. 

•*  Thtt  fair  field 

Of  Ensa,  where  Proterpine,  gathering 
flowert, 

Hertelf  a  fairer  flower,  b/  gloomy  Die 

Waf  gather'd." 

This  is  melaocholy  indeed— we 
mean  not  the  fate  of  Proserpine,  for 
the  sooner  she  gets  out  of  such  a  land- 
scape the  better ;  but  why  should  it 
be  *'  out  of  the  frying-pan  into  the 
fire  V*  Surely  it  is  not  poetical  that 
Pluto  should  roast  Proserpine,  who 
«*  ruled  the  roast  below."     Why  will 

I»unters  have  it  that  a  nigger  Pluto 
umped  out  of  the  fire,  like  a  roast 
chestnut,  and  took  the  beauteous  flesh 
and  blood  of  the  daughter  of  Ceres 
into  it,  she  being  no  salamander  to 
endnre  it  ?  Mr  Howard  has  so  long 
painted  celestials  in  the  skies,  that  he 
does  not  well  comprehend  their  foot- 
ing upon  land :  are  the  stars  against 
bim,  Uiat  he  should  forsake  Urania  and 
all  her  train,  or  has  he  taken  the  he- 
roic fit  ?  **  Flectere  si  nequeo  superoi, 
Acheronta  moyebo.'*  It  is  dreamy, 
and  misty,  and  dingy,  where  it  ought 
to  be  clear  and  distinct ;  and  distinctly 
hard  and  doll- like  in  the  figures,  where 
a  little  more  dreaminess  would  have 
been  t>etter.  It  is  bad  in  colour  as  in 
composition.  We  are  sorry  that  Mr 
Howard,  R.  A.,  should  have  exhibited 
this  failure.     We  must  go  back  to 

No.  62.  «<  Portrait  of  the  Queen 
Victoria  In  the  robes  of  state  in 
which  her  Majesty  meets  the  Parlia- 
ment." Sir  D.  Wilkie,  R.A.— There 
is  a  stifiPness  and  formality  in  this  that 
Is  unpleasant ;  it  is  like  a  wooden 
figure,  such  as  we  have  seen  a  Dutch 
toy,  standing,  for  lack  of  legs  and  feet, 
on  a  deep  gilt  base,  meant  to  represent 
gold  fringe ;  it  appears  loaded,  that 
the  figure  may  be  sure  to  stand, 

N#.  100.     A.  E.  Chaion. 

**  Le  baa  couleor  de  roae  avec  une  jarreti^re 
JVgenl." — Ls  DiASLK  Boitiux. 

This  if  a  very  clever  and  i^easant 
diablerie. 

No.  1 13.  ''  A  Sketch,  for  a  pieture 
from  the  Geatle  Shepherd."  Sir  D. 
WUkie,  R.  A.-*- This  ii  very  strange  I 
One  would  inagine  Sir  David  to  be  a 
eleep-walker,  aiui  tkat  he  had  painted 
this  odd  thing  with  chanoe  materials, 
and  his  finger  for  a  bmsh. 

No.  litO.  *'  HorMstakenintobaii, 
the  property  of  J.  Marshall,  Esq."  £. 
Landteer,  R.  A.— .Thb  U  very  beau- 
tiful ;  but  we  cannot  but  think  it  in« 
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hired  by  the  warm  drab  to  which 
Landseer  is  so  much  addicted.  His 
pictures  in  this  Exhibition  are  all  so 
perfect  in  their  kind,  that  we  think  the 
last  we  see  the  best. 

No.  121. '«  The  Right  Hon.  Charles 
Christopher,  Baron  Cottenham,  Lord 
High  Chancellor."  C.  R.  Leslie, 
R.  A.  —  Though  very  well  painted, 
there  is  rather  formality  than  dignity 
in  the  figure  and  expression  ;  the  head 
is  too  small,  perhaps,  for  the  space  of 
canvass.  It  certainly  reminds  us  of 
the  exclamation  in  the  Critic,  "  0 
most  accomplished  Christopher  I'' 

No.  125.  "  Milton  dictating  to  his 
Daughters."  Sir  A.  W.  Callcott, 
R.  A. — We  are  sorry  to  see  Callcott 
forsake  his  own  style,  in  which  he  ex- 
cels all  others,  his  sea-pieces  and 
coasts,  for  such  large  designs,  which 
lack  sentiment  and  expression.  This 
is  black  and  weak ;  black,  but  not  so- 
lemn. 

No.  133. «  First  Love."  W.  Mul- 
readv,  R.  A. — This  will  make  a  very 
good  engraving ;  for  the  expression  is 
admirable.  A  country  boy  and  girl, 
more  of  a  tender  than  melanchol  v  cast, 
yet  they  look  as  if  they  would  be  un- 
fortunate in  their  love ;  but  as  a  pic- 
ture it  is  greatly  injured  by  the  pecu- 
liar colouring  which  Mr  Mul ready 
has  of  late  adopted :  it  is  "  hot,  hot, 
all  hot."  It  might  have  beep  entitled 
"  Love's  Fiery  Ordeal." 

No.  18.  "  Tell  me  what  I  like." 
C.  Brockey. — A  very  beautiful  little 
picture  of  elegant  beauty.  A  lady 
and  her  parrot,  well  penciled  and 
coloured,  and  more  pleasing  in  expres- 
sion than  the  works  of  Metzu  or 
Netcher,  whom  Mr  Brockey  has  evi- 
dently studied.  It  is  quire  nature,  and 
pleasing  nature ;  why  it  bears  its  title, 
we  cannot  tell. 

No.  122.  '•  Peasantry  returning 
from  Naples  to  Sorrento."  J.  Bou- 
terwick. — We  particularly  request  Mr 
Uwins  to  look  at  this  performance,  to 
show  him  his  own  fault  by  his  imita- 
tor. It  is  of  the  red-hut  achoul.  How 
delightfully  true  to  nature  is 

No.  139.  "  Macaw,  Love-birds, 
Terrier  and  Spaniel  Puppies  belong- 
ing to  her  Majestv.'*  £.  Landseer, 
R.  A. — Thiswonki  immortaliie  Land- 
•eer  had  he  painted  nothing  else.  His 
ara  not  mere  animals  ;  they  tell  a 
story.  You  see  them  not  only  alive, 
but  you  see  their  biography,  and  know 
what  they  do,  and,  if  the  expression 
be  allowed,  what  chey  think.  The 
macaw  has  a  biscuit  in  his  claw,  the 
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loTe* birds  are  floiterhi^^  and  the  bi- 
mitable  terrier  is  begging  for  a  mor^ 
sel  from  the  magniticent  ^  master  of 
the  feast.'*  It  is  wonderfully  execute 
ed ;  perhaps  the  brilliancy  of  the  bird 
would  not  have  been  injured  had  the 
background  been  less  white. 

We  are  glad  to  see  heads  of  eha- 
racter»  such  as  "  Portia."  No.  137. 
J.  Severn. — Though  it  is  not  quite 
a  Portia»  it  is  sweet.  Were  it  a  little 
more  solidly  painted,  it  would  be 
lietter ;  it  wants  the  force  of  nature. 
It  is  a  good  imitation  of  the  pure  of 
lUfaelle.     The  portrait  of  the  Mar- 

?ues8  of  Douglas  and  Clydesdale,  by 
I.  W.  Pickersgill,  R.  A.,  fully  keeps 
Dp  the  reputation  of  that  admirable 
portraits  painter.     It  b  all  vigour. 

Id  149— ''Lion  Dog,  (from  Malta, 
the  last  of  the  tribe,)  the  property  of 
H.  R.  H.  the  Duchess  of  Kent,"  £. 
Landseer,  R.A.,  we  have  another 
instance  of  the  poetical  manner  of 
this  great  artist — it  is  animal  biogra- 
phy again*  The  plac'ing  the  little 
shock- dag  taider  the  protectiou  of 
Liim's  nose,  is  very  happy. 

No.  165.  "  Sorrento,  Bay  of  Na- 
ples,'* is  clever,  as  all  Mr  Staniield*s 
pictures  are;  but  his  conventional 
drab  colour  is  a  great  drawback  upon 
our  admiration.  Such  scenes  certain- 
ly require  the  charm  of  local  colour : 
at  all  events,  the  warm  drab,  as  a 
•onventional  colour  of  his  school,  is 
aot  agreeable. 

No.  174.  "  Banquet  Scene  in 
Macbeth.*'  D.  Madise,  R.A.  elect. 

«  Act  III.  Sixne  4.-~ii  Room  cf  State  in 
the  Pakwe — a  Banquet  prepared, 
Maobbth,  Ladt  Macbbth,  Rosbs, 
Lbnox,  Lorde  and  AttendmnU,  The 
Okoet  o/'Baw^uo  riMf,  and  aits  in 
Maobbts's  pktee, 

MaebetA,  Tbo«  oeaat  not  sajr  I  4i4  it ; 
•ever  tkake 
Thj  gory  locki  at  roe. 
itotftf.  QeatloBita,  yiM ;  kit  highiMfi  it 

B9tW«U. 

Zmdp  MaeUth*  8i^  worthy  friends  ;-«- 

my  lor4  is  oftsn  ibua, 
Aad  b4th  he«o  from  his  jouth :  prty  you, 

ketpsMt; 
Tko  £t  is  roomeoUry ;  npon  a  tboagkt 
Ht  will  agaio  be  well :  if  much  you  oote  kifti 
Yo*  shall  oBeod  bin,  and  extend  bi«  passion ; 
Fted,  and  regard  bim  not.  Are  you  a  man?  *' 

We  have  eopied  the  esitract  from 
the  play,  that  it  may  be  seen  how  far 
Mr  MacliM  has  kept  to  his  authority. 
Macbeth  looks  at  theC^hott  of  Banquo, 
Lady  Macbeth  grasps  manfully   his 
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arm,  and,  with  the  modon  of  the  other 
hand,  addresses  her  guests.    Macbeth 
and  Lad^  Macbeth  are  in  the  centre 
of  the  picture,  on  each  side  are  the 
g^uest  tables,  and  the  guests  rise  in 
astonishment   and    confusion.      The 
Ghost  of  Banquo  is  a  novelty — it  is  a 
visible  shadow;  that  is,  you  see  its 
filmy  form,  and  see  through  it — the 
head  alone,  and  why  so  is  not  clear,  is 
darker  and  more  opaque,  rather  ver- 
ging into  a  positive  substance.     Mac- 
beth is  the  very  image  of  terror — every 
feature  appears  rigid  with  that  expses- 
sion,  and  he  is  starting  as  he  sics  back 
from  the  apparition.  Lady  Macbeth  is 
standing.    Hers  is  a  fine  commanding 
aspect;  but  it  is  undignified.     It  is 
fine  as  that  of  a  bandit's  wife— it  is 
not  Lady  Macbeth.     Her  limbs  too, 
her  hand  and  arm,  are  too  mascnline 
and  brawny.    It  should  seem  that  Mr 
Madise    imagines    Rosse*s    apeeoh* 
**  Gentlemen,  rise ;  his  highness  is  not 
well/'  to  have  been  spoken  with  a  hid- 
den meaning:  for  her  expression  is 
indignant,  and  of  unconcealed  com- 
mand and  stern  authority,  whereas  her 
whole  speech  in  the  play  is  to  sooth 
the  guests,  and  is  artful  in  the  ex- 
treme.   By  the  strong  grasp  she  takes 
of  Macbeth,  we  are  to  suppose  she  Is 
on  the  point  of  turning  to  him,  as 
Shakspeare  has  inimitably  made  her, 
with,  "  Are  you  a  noan  ?*'  No  picture 
can  perhaps  give  the  scene,  for  these 
are  the  two  moments.  Would  not  the 
latter  have  baen  the  best  ?  Notwith- 
standing these  remarks,  it  is  a  work 
of  great  power,  and  of  a  masterly 
band  and  mind.    It  has  strikingly  the 
defects,  as  well  as  beauties,  of  Mr 
Maclise*s  manner.    It  may  be  consi- 
dered, perhaps,  somewhat  too  hard,  too 
distinctly  made  out  and  painted  up  to 
the  efiect  of  each  individual  object,  in 
the  subordinate  paru,  as  if  be  were 
not  aware  how  much  the  grand  and 
sublime  owe  to  obscnrity  judiciously 
given.    There  is  too  much  labour  be- 
stowed upon   mere   accessories.     It 
woidd  be  morf  rich  if  it  were  less  rich ; 
the  gorgeous  of  ornament,  and  display 
of  power  of  painting,  tend  to  overpower 
the  sentiment.     We  doubt  not,  ere 
long>  Mr  Madise  will  learn  to  subdue 
what  is  extravagant.     With  a  little 
more  sinsplieity,  with  an  ambition  for 
aometbtng  higher  than  will  be  con« 
sistent  with  oonspicuous  and  gorge* 
oils  accessories,  he  bids  fair  to  form  a 
achod  of  English  art  of  whkh  the 
satiMi  may  be  proud. 
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««  The  Portrait  of  H.  R.  H.  the 
Prince  Albert  of  Saxe-Coburg  and 
Gotha,"  &c.,  by  G.  Patten,  A.,  is  of 
considerable  power.  There  is  evident- 
ly too  much  space  above  the  head^ 
which  makes  the  figure  look  small. 

No.  203.  "  Slavers  throwing  over 
the  Dead  and  Dying — Typhon  coming 
on."    J.  M.  W.  Turner,  R.  A. 
"  Alo(^  all  bands,  strike  the  topmast  and 

belay ; 
Yon   angry   setting   tuo,   and  fierce-edged 

clouds 
D&lare  the  Typhon's  coming. 
Before  it  sweep  your  decks,  throw  overboard 
The  dead   and   dying — never    heed    their 

chains. 
Hope,  hope— fallacious  hope ! 
Where  it  thy  market  now  ?'* — MS,  Falla- 
cies of  Hope, 
Whether  the  MS.  was  made  for  the 
picture,  or  the  picture  for  the  MS., 
they  are  very  much  alike,  out  of  all 
rule  and  measure.  The  lines  are, 
however,  absolutely  necessary  to  ex. 
plain  the  piece — without  them,  past 
the  imagination  of  roan  to  find  out. 
There  is  evidently  a  vessel  riding  in  a 
chaos  of  red  and  yellow  stuff,  suppo« 
sed  to  be  meant  for  water,  but  that  it 
quits  the  horizontal  line  and  runs  up- 
hill. Of  all  the  birds  in  the  air,  and 
all  the  fishes  in  the  sea,  what  have  we 
in  the  foreground  ?  It  is  a  black  leg 
thrown  overboard,  and  round  it  run 
fish  great  and  small.  There  is  a 
whale-like  fish  booming  large 'in  ob- 
scurity, which  Mr  Turner  may  mean 
to  represent  "  Typhon's  coming." 
Is  it  allegory?  Between  the  Vessel 
and  the  fish  there  is  an  odd  object 
that  long  puzzled  us.  We  may  be 
wrong;  but  we  have  conjectured 
it  to  be  a  Catholic  bishop  in  canoni- 
cals gallantly  gone  overboard,  to  give 
benediction  to  the  crew,  or  the  fish,  or 
Typhon.  Is  it  "  Bishop  Blaze,"  amid 
a  dreadful  conflict  between  sulphur 
and  carmine  ?  The  fish  claiming  their 
leg-acy  is  very  funny.  What  could 
have  given  rise  to  this  dream  of  the 
colour  pots  ?  Here,  too,  is  something 
quite  miraculous— iron  chains  are 
floating !  Is  it  meant  to  be  poetical, 
that,  as  in  the  old  woman  s  case, 
«*  water  wouldn't  quench  fire,"  "  fire 
wouldn't  burn  slicks  "  —  so  'water 
wouldn't  swallow  slavery's  chains. 
There  they  are,  however,  and  won't 
go  down.  They  may  make  excuse 
that  the  water  is  no  water  after  all, 
and  has  not  an  idea  of  liquidity.  But 
it  is  too  hard  a  task  to  account  for  any 
thing  in  this  unaccountable  perfor- 
mance. 
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No.  204.  «  Almsgiving."  C.  W. 
Cope — is  a  very  simply  elegant  de- 
sign. The  expression  of  the  princi^ 
pal  figure  is  very  sweet  and  pure.  It 
18  a  pity  it  is  so  poor  in  colour. 

No.  190.  "  The  Greek  Church  o! 
the  Holy  Nativity  at  Bethlehem,"  &c. 
ByD.  Roberts. — It  b  very  interesting 
for  its  subject.  It  is  very  well  painted, 
with  high  finbh.  We  are  convinced 
by  this,  as  well  as  other  pictures  of 
Mr  Roberts',  that  the  peculiar  warm 
drab  colour  which  is  so  common  in 
his  and  other  artists'  works,  is  a  bad 
background  for  figures.  In  this  piece 
they  are  very  good,  well  coloured,  and 
well  executed ;  but  they  look  hard  : 
the  drab  colour  is  in  fault.  What  is 
the  substance  meant  to  be  represent- 
ed ?  It  b  the  same  in  all  his  subjects. 
We  suspect  there  is  somewhat  of  man- 
ner in  it.  Fine  and  good  as  Mr  Ro- 
berts* finish  and  execution  are,  we 
doubt  if  a  little  more  boldness  and  less 
of  the  enamel  would  not  be  an  im- 
provement in  his  style.  His  manner 
captivates  at  first  by  this  peculiar  qua- 
lity ;  for  that  very  reason  the  propri- 
ety of  it  is  questionable :  it  became 
less  agreeable  to  our  eyes  at  every 
view. 

No.  197.  *'  Titian  and  Irene  da 
Spilimbergo."  W.  Dyce Thb  re- 
presents Titian  reclining  on  the  grass 
in  the  grounds  of  a  villa,  enjoying  the 
conversation  of  the  beautiful  Irene. 
There  is  something  so  odd  in  this 
picture,  that  you  are  at  first  more  dis- 

?osed  to  laugh  at  it  than  to  admire, 
t  b,  however,  a  clean  picture,  though 
in  many  parts  affected,  as  in  the 
whiteness  of  Irene's  face ;  and  cer- 
tainly poor  Titian,  whom  we  never 
think  of  but  with  respect,  b  here  too 
much  of  the  sprawling  Scaramouch  or 
Jackpudding.  There  b  an  audacity 
in  the  picture,  which,  subdued,  may 
make  a  painter. 

No.  214.  '«  Scene  from  Gil  Bias." 
—Here  Mr  Maclise  shows  hb  power 
in  grave  humour.  The  piece  is  ad- 
mirably painted.  Gil  Bias  purchases 
his  suit  of  blue  velvet,  and  tries  it  on. 
We  are  not  quite  satisfied  with  Gil 
Bias,  though  Mr  Maclise's  conception 
of  the  character  may  be  right.  We 
will  here*  notice  hb  scene  from 
"  Twelfth  Night,"  No.  381— it  being 
in  the  same  line.  It  is  the  vanity  of 
Malvolio,  who  appears  in  Olivia's 
garden,  "in  vellow  stockings  and 
cross-gartered. 

"  Malvolio,  Sweet  lady! — ho-^ho«— 
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OUvia,  Ood  comfort  thee  I  Why  dott 
thon  smile  so,  and  kiss  thy  hand  so 
oft?*' 

Nothiog  can  be  more  felicitous  than 
the  characters.  OliYla  is  perfect!/ 
beautiful — so  sweety  so  delicate,  and 
in  such  wonderment  at  her  fantastic 
steward.  The  garden,  too,  is  good. 
MalTolio's  conceit  is  perfect.  This  is 
another  instance  of  our  success  in  the 
elegant  familiar. 

No.  230.  '*A  subject  from  the 
Parable  of  the  Ten  Virgins."  W. 
Etly,  R.  A. — The  five  wise  yirgins  are 
above  with  the  bridegroom,  at  an 
opening,  over  the  door,  at  which  the 
fi?e  foolish  have  in  vain  been  crying 
for  admittance.  The  conception  is 
very  good.  The  architecture  simple, 
and  very  broadly  treated,  and  with 
good  sober  colour,  which  well  sets  off 
the  dresses  of  the  foolish  virgins, 
which  are  rich,  and  generally  in  good 
harmony  with  the  general  effect.  It 
is  near  being  a  fine  picture,  and  we 
hope  Mr  Etty  will  make  it  so,  and  re- 
ceive our  suggestions  in  good  part ; 
it  is  greatly  injured  by  the  fallen 
figure,  which  is  ugly  from  its  sprawl- 
ing attitude — in  fact,  it  is  unsupported 
by  the  ground,  and  looks  belated, 
and  besides,  it  is  neither  falling  nor 
fallen,  and  looks  a  deformity  in  the 
picture.  The  one  rushing  from  the 
door  in  despair,  is  capitaL  The  wise 
over  the  doorwav,  and  the  bridegroom, 
want  beauty  and  dignity ;  an  hour  or 
two  might  well  be  bestowed  on  this : 
there  b  too  much  very  good  to  let  it 
remain  as  it  is. 

No.  243.  "  The  new  Moon ;  or, 
Tve  lost  my  Boat,  you  shan't  have 
your  Hoop.**  J,  M.  W.  Turner,  R. A. 
—The  painting  does  not  belie  the  sil* 
liness  of  the  title.  "  The  new  Moon, 
or,** — what  can  the  moon  have  to  do 
.  with  the  loss  of  a  hoop  and  a  boat  ? 
Who  would  have  imagined  this  to  be 
moonlight?  Itisfarbeloweven«*moon- 
shine."  There  is  a  red  child  squalling 
lustily.  The  moral  is,  that  spoUed 
children  of  all  ages  do  very  silly  things. 
No.  252.  '•  The  Irish  Whisky. 
StilL**  SirD*  Wilkie,  R.A.— ThU 
is  an  interior— an  Irish  cabin.  On 
one  side  is  the  mother  with  a  child  in 
arms ;  on  the  other,  at  the  door,  the 
£ither  on  the  watch ;  in  the  centre,  an 
elder  boy  attending  the  fire,  the  still 
at  worlc.  So  simple  is  the  subject ; 
nor  is  there  any  thins  in  it  whatever 
to  create  an  interest.  No  one  will  care 
one  farthing  whether  they  are  disco* 


vered  or  not.  The  subject,  therefore, 
must  be  viewed  merely  as  a  means  to 
show  the  artist's  skill  in  the  subordi* 
nate  parts  of  his  art,  in  chiaroscurOf 
colour,  texture,  and  imitation.  In 
all  these  it  is  defective.  It  is  unplea- 
santly scattered  in  effect ;  the  colour* 
ing  IS  monotonous;  and,  where  in 
any  degree  varied,  out  of  harmony. 
The  texture  is  strange ;  of  a  wet  and 
stringy  character ;  and,  as  for  exact 
imitation  of  nature,  it  is  not  happy. 
The  woman's  face  could  not  have  that 
white  look  in  such  a  cabin.  The  child 
in  arms  is  beautifully  designed  and 
executed  ;  and  the  boy  at  the  fire  is 
very  good  indeed — ^the  attitude  youth- 
ful and  naturally  graceful.  We  ob« 
serve  in  it  Sir  I).  Wilkie's  peculiar 
method  of  painting  hair,  the  best 
caricature  of  which  was  his  **  Portrait, 
Master  Donne,**  in  the  last  yearns  ex« 
hibition.  The  smoke  is  liquid.  We 
have  no  right  to  object  to  a  painter's  ' 
manner  if  it  suits  his  subject.  Here  it 
does  not;  but  where  there  are  two 
manners,  as  shown  in  this  and  other 
pictures,  in  comparison  with  that  of 
the  Pope  and  Benvenuto  Cellioi,  we 
may  express  regret  that  a  man  of  Sir 
David's  genius  should  not  adhere  to 
the  best :  again  we  repeat,  we  have 
never  seen  any  thing  from  bis  hand  of 
so  much  power  as  Uiat  picture. 

No.  272.  «  Araby  and  a  Pony," 

&c.    A.  Cooper,  R.  A It  is  difficult 

to  give  a  preference  to  any  one  of  Mr 
Cooper's  portraits  of  horses ;  they  are 
80  evenly  and  equally  well  executed 
and  coloured.  He  has  the  judgment 
to  know  that  white  and  grey  horses 
do  not  require^  dark  backgrounds. 
With  him  there  is  no  violence  of  this 
kind,  no  disagreement  in  effect  be- . 
tween  one  part  and  another.  The 
sky  in  this  picture  is  very  good. 

No.  273,  "The  Bye-road.**  T. 
Creswick.— This  is  a  true  representa- 
tion of  a  bye-road,  where  the  sun,  it 
may  be  said,  delights  to  choose  re- 
tirement, and  playfully  throws  down 
his  flickeruig  lights.  The  quietness 
of  such  scenes  is  delightful ;  the  effect 
of  the  sportive  light  is  managed  with 
very  great  truth.  We  cannot  help 
thmking  that  the  rest  of  the  picture  is 
too  light,  and  rather  destructive  of 
the  repose  which  the  flickering  light 
itself  would  not  destrov.  There  is 
something  extremelv  pleasing  in  all 
that  comes  from  the  pencil  of  this 
artist;  yet  here  we  will  venture  to 
remarkj  that  the  repose  in  No.  7> 
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(Octagon  Room,)  «  The  Ford/'  by  Mr 
Cretwick,  is  injured  by  the  depth  not 
being  kept  up— parts  are  too  light* 
and  perhaps  the  general  colour  too 
dark  and  brown ;  and  the  sides,  one 
partienlarly,  let  you  out  of  the  seenoy 
which  would  be  more  beautiful  if  more 
enclosed ;  for  enclosure  is  the  charac- 
ter after  all. 

No.  292.  «« The  Dromos,  or  Outer 
Court  of  the  Great  Temple  at  Edfou 
in  Upper  Egypt.*'  D.  Roberts,  A.— 
This  Tiew  is  taken  from  under  the 
portico  of  the  temple,  looking  towards 
the  grand  entrance,  two-thirds  of  the 
columns  being  covered  with  sand. 
The  temple  itself  is  buried  to  the  roof. 
This  is  a  very  strikiog  scene ;  the  co- 
lumns rising  in  perspective  out  of  the 
sand,  retaining  order  over  even  deso- 
lation, and  the  grand  simplicity  of 
effect,  are  very  solemn.  A  group  in 
the  centre,  well  painted,  give  a  scale 
—nothing  more  is  wanted.  The  other 
figures,  though  well  painted,  and 
perhaps  truly  representing  character 
and  costume,  injure  the  picture.  They 
are  spots,  and  for  display,  and  too 
obtrusive.  One  would  have  been 
enough,  showing  the  distance  to  the 
centre. 

Nothing  can  be  finer  than  ^*  Lion  and 
Dash,  the  property  of  his  Grace  the 
Duke  of  Bwufort,*'  by  Landseer.  As 
usual  with  him,  it  is  an  incident.  The 
grandeur  of  Lion  in  repose  is  perfect. 

No.  874.  "  Park  Scenery,"  F.  R. 
Lee,  R.A. — This  is  an  unfortunate 
choice  of  subject — in  vulgar  landscape 
— a  tree  without  dignity  upon  an  un- 
sightly bank.  Park  seenery  should 
have  dignity  and  repose — a  character 
of  domain,  expressive  of  nature's  wealth 
and  man*s  too.  '  In  this  there  is  but 
a  beggarly  poverty.  The  ground  is 
of  a  disagreeable  drab;  nor  is  it 
})ainted  up  to  natnre's  truth,  which 
alone  can  give  a  charm  to  such  sub- 
jects. The  sky,  however,  is  good  and 
true. 

In  No.  360, «  Northwick  Park," 
Mr  Lee  has  avoided  a  fault  conspicu- 
ous in  the  other.  It  is  park-like,  and 
has  much  beauty  ;  the  deer  swimming 
across  make  an  incident,  give  distance 
and  importance.  The  right  hand  side 
does  not  well  agree  with  the  rest-^is 
little  in  character,  cold  and  leaden  in 
colour,  and  looks  poor  and  unfinished. 
Still  we  think,  though  there  is  much 
to  admire  in  the  picture,  that  Mr  Lee*s 
execution,  and  colouring,  and  texture, 
are  too  little  al^er  nature  $  and  that 
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there  is  nothing  in  his  subjects,  or 
manner  of  treating  them,  to  draw  off 
attention  from  the  defect.  Bis  style  is 
too  conventional  for  his  subjects.  How 
unlike  arc  RuysdaePs  and  Hobbima'k 
execution,  transparency,  and  force  ? 
Mr  Lee  is  decidedly  a  man  of  very  con* 
siderable  ability  ;  but  it  is  not  always 
that  such  men,  engaged  as  they  often' 
are  In  painting  scenes  for  others' 
tastes,  at  least  quite  as  much  as  fo^ 
their  own,  see  the  deviations  from  the 
tmth  of  nature,  into  which,  by  too 
ranch  practice  of  one  kind,  they  are 
led ;  and  the  artist's  world  is  so  much 
beset  with  flatterers,  that  Just  criticism 
seldom  reaches  the  studio.  We  trust 
to  Mr  Lee's  good  sense,  to  take  our 
observations  according  to  their  real 
value,  and  without  ofi\;nce.  We  would 
have  him  to  be  a  landscape  painter. 

No.  343.  ♦•  Avignon  on  the  Rhone* 
C.  Stanfield,  R.  A.— This  is  one  of 
Mr  Stanfield's  views — certainly  a  beau- 
tiful scene — the  distance  not  quite  sa^ 
tisfactory.  The  drab  and  blue  col- 
ouring, as  usual,  not  agreeable. 

No.  3 1 1 .  '»•  Laying  down  the  Law." 
E.  Landseer,  R.A — Here  paw  is  law. 
It  is  wonderfully  fine.     A  large  white 

?ood1e,  we  may  truly  call  him  Judge 
^oodle,  lays  his  paw  upon  the  law  of 
the  case.  It  is  not  to  be  disputed,  as 
there  are  twelve  dogs  around  him. 
They  are  meant,  it  is  presumed,  for 
the  jury.  The  varied  characters, 
firom  sagacity  to  stupidity,  from  ac- 
gniescence  to  doubt,  are  well  given. 
The  silkiness  of  the  poodle's  coat  is 
a  wonderful  specimen  of  execution. 

No.  393.  *«The  Eve  of  the  Deluge." 
J.  Martin. 

"  And  God  uw  that  the  wickedo^ts  of 
man  wat  great  in  the  earth  ;  and  the  Lord 
■aid,  I  will  destroy  man  wbom  I  have  created 
from  the  face  of  the  earth ;  and  Noah  (bund 
grace  in  the  eyes  of  the  Lord. 

The  sun,  moon,  and  a  comet  are 
represented  in  coi^  unction  as  one  af 
the  warning  signs  of  the  approaching 
doom.     In  the  distance  are  the  ocean, 
the  mountains,  and  on  a  lofty  promon- 
tory the  Ark.   In  the  middle  ground 
^  The  forest  trees,  coeval  with  the  hour 
When  Paradiee  upspmnff, 
So  matey,  raat,  yet  green  in  their  old  age ; " 
the  caverns  and  tents  ;  the  people 
revelling  and  resting.     Upon  the  rock 
in  the  foreground,  Methuselah,  who 
has  directed  the  opening  of  the  scroll 
of  his  father  Enoch,  whilst  agitated 
groups  of  figures,  and  one  of  the 
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giants  of  tbose  day^,  are  hnrryiDg  to 
the  spot  where  Noah  displays  the 
scroll ;  and  Methuselah  having  eom* 

Sared  the  portentous  signs  in  the 
eavens  with  those  represented  in  the 
serolli  at  once  pereeiTes  the  fulfilment 
of  the  prophecy  that  the  end  is  come, 
and  resigns  hb  soul  to  God. 

We  have  extracted  all  that  Mr 
Martin  has  inserted  in  the  catalogue^ 
because  it  is  presumed  he  wishes  it  to 
be  descriptive  of  the  picture.  Aflter^ 
however^  reading  the  descriptioni  au- 
thority of  Scripture,  and  poetry^  we 
cannot  but  think  Mr  Martin  has  totally 
failed  as  to  impression.  Surely  the 
eve  of  the  Deluge*  in  all  its  portents* 
should  be  awfully  represented.  Here 
there  is  no  awe.  There  is  nothing  to 
Strike  the  eye  as  unusual  in  heaven 
or  oiv  earth  but  the  sun»  moon,  and 
comet  in  conjunction,  which,  however, 
seem  to  be  there  in  very  amicable  con- 
cord ; '  and  so  clear  and  every-day 
a  dappled  look  does  the  sky  maintain, 
that  at  first  one  may  doubt  if  sun, 
moon,  and  comet  be  not  paper  kites. 
A  string  or  two  in  the  bands  of  Me^ 
thnselah  and  his  company  would  have 
made  the  illusion  perfect.  Surely 
**  a  warning  sign  **  should  be  signifi- 
cant. The  outlines  and  general  draw- 
ing of  the  hills  is  fine,  though  not  in- 
spiring awe  ;  their  colour  rather  gay 
than  ominous.  They  appear  snow 
hills,  showing  that  sun,  moon,  and 
comet  were  as  yet  poweriess,  and  that 
the  scene  has  been  shifted  to  the  Arctic 
regions,  where  blue  ice  is  pleasantly 
enough  illuminated.  We  see  nothing 
to  indicate  that  there  was  any  wicked 
ness  on  the  earth.  The  figures  look 
very  innocent,  and  pleasure-parties 
predominate.  The  colouring  is  in 
disag^eable  contrast  from  the  blue 
and  white  to  the  brown  of  the  rock 
on  which  Methuselah  is  comparing 
signs  that  look  not  at  all  portentous. 
-  The  forest  trees*  before  the  flood, 
are  very  unlike  any  forest- trees  since 
that  awful  event ;  nor  do  we  see  that 
they  are  as  stated,  **  green  in  ttreir  oM 
age.*  The  perspective  Is  question- 
able. There  Is  but  little  composition 
or  skilful  putting  together  of  parts  in 
the  picture. 

We  cannot  do  better  than  reffer 
In  this  place  to  Its  companion.  No. 
fi09, "  The  Assuaging  of  the  Waters," 
and  here  also  we  extract  the  passages 
quoted  by  Mr  Martin :-. 


**  And  Qod  rsuMoibettd  Noah,  sad  every 
living  thbg,  and  all  tli«catt]#  that  were  witk 
him  in  the  ark ;  aoil  Ood  made  a  wind  to 
pass  on  the  earth,  and  tlie  waters  assuaged. 
The  fountains  also  of  the  deep,  and  the  win* 
dows  of  heaven  were  stopped ;  and  the  rain 
from  heaven  was  restrained. 

**  Jo  tlie  tenth  month,  on  the  first  day  of 
the  month,  were  the  tope  of  the  monntaios 


"  And  Noah  sent  forth  a  raven,  which 
went  to  and  fro  until  the  waters  were  dried 
up  from  the  face  of  the  earth.  And  also  he 
sent  forth  a  dove. 

'*  And  the  dove  came  in  to  him  in  the 
evening;  and,  lo,  In  her  mouth  was  an 
ollve*leaf  |ilucked  off;  so  Noah  knew  ihat 
the  waters  were  abated  from  off  the  earth." 
— Gen.viii   I— 11. 

Should  there  not  be  in  the  repre- 
sentation of  such  a  subject  as  this,  an 
impression  ut  the  awful  catastrophe  of 
the  drowned  iponrld,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  of  the  Divine  mercy  which  mi* 
raculously  interposes  for  the  recovery  ? 
There  should  be  a  grandeur,  then, 
and  a  mystery,  which,  however  feebly, 
might  in  some  degree  indicate  the 
felt,  yet  invisible,  hand  of  God,  by 
which  the  fountams  of  the  deep  and 
the  windows  of  heaven  are  stopped. 
This  mystery  might  be  partly  In 
colour,  partly  in  obscurity,  in  a  glltt* 
mering  light  that  shonld  pervade,  yet 
have  undiscovered  depths  of  the  sub- 
siding waters.  But  mystery  u 
banished  from  our  schools.  If  a 
modem  were  to  paint  infernal  regions, 
iio  would  let  in  the  sun  to  every  crevice, 
though  Pluto,  as  the  poet  saith  it,  leap 
from  his  throne.  A  little  more  atten- 
tion, merely  to  subdue  what  is  outra- 
geously light  and  violent  in  colour, 
would  make  this  a  good,  a  fine  picture ; 
but  it  would  never  duly  represent  tbe 
subsidhig  of  tbe  waters  of  the  Deluge. 
The  sudden  blue  of  the  sea  on  tbe 
right  is  out  of  all  harmony,  and  serves 
no  purpose.  The  rocks  are  well 
painted,  with  good  drawing  of  detail ; 
but  it  is  detail  fbr  the  most  part  thrown 
away :  much  less  would  h*ve  indicated 
the  lines  and  their  perspective.  Tbe 
mind  and  the  eye  are  wearied  by  being 
directed  too  forcibly  into  A  scrutiny 
of  every  crevice  and  cranny.  It  Is 
the  whde  that  should  have  absorbed 
the  mind,  and  the  eye  should  not  have 
been  compelled  to  mislead  it.  It 
would  nevertheless,  with  alterations, 
be  good  as  a  common  scene.  The 
form  and  work  of  the  water  is  of « 
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fine  sweep,  but  it  wants  solemnity  to 
maJie  its  power  felt. 

No.  416.  *'  Fioretta."  T.  Uwins, 
R.A.— 

**  The  ionocent  are  gay." 

CowFBE*t»  TatA, 

This  is  well  named.  A  sweet  and 
innocent  girl  playfully  adorning  her- 
self with  flowers.  It  is  one  of  the 
pictures  of  the  Exhibition  to  be  coTet- 
ed ;  it  b  all  beauty ;  the  design,  ex* 
pressiony  and  colour  all  agree.  It  is 
the  presence  of  joy  iu  human  form  to 
banish  care.  We  are  the  more  de- 
lighted to  praise  and  admire  this  pic- 
ture, because  we  hope  we  see  in  it  a 
promise  that  Mr  Uwins  will  forsake 
the  untamed  heat  and  fierceness  of  his 
colouring.  His  flowers  are  the  freshest, 
and  have  a  vigour  of  execution  that 
makes  you  think  them  flowers  that 
will  never  fade. 

No.  419.  <'  Rockets  and  Blue- 
Lights  (close  at  hand)  to  warn  Steam 
Boats  of  Shoal  Water,"  J.  M.  W. 
Turner,  R.A. — At  a  distance  this 
appeared  to  have  some  harmonious 
colouring,  blues,  reds,  and  yellows^ 
not  disagreeably  distributed ;  but,  on 
nearer  view»  we  were  totally  at  a  loss 
to  know  what  it  meant.  A  thing 
more  without  form  and  shape  of  any 
thing  intended  we  never  saw,  except- 
ing that  we  did  discover  a  man,  or  we 
should  hardly  say  the  man,  but  the 
red-hot  poker  he  is  holding  in  his 
hand  by  the  hot  end.  As  the  figure 
looks  a  little  cindery,  perhaps  the 
poker  has  done  its  work*  Mr  Tur- 
ner's representation  of  water  is  very 
odd.  It  is  like  hair-powder  and  po- 
matum, not  over- well  mixed ;  here  a 
little  more  of  one  than  of  the  other, 
with  occasional  splatches  of  reds, 
blues,  and  yellows.  These  absurd  ex- 
travagances disgrace  the  Exhibition  not 
only  by  being  there,  but  by  occupying 
conspicuous  places. 

No.  424.  ««  Taking  up  Trimmer 
Lines."  F.  R.  Lee,  R.A. — Scenes 
of  so  common  a  nature  should,  at  least, 
have  the  brilliancy  and  charm  of  na- 
ture. This,  too,  wants  repose,  and  is 
poor  in  execution. 

No.  441.  "The  Slave  Trade." 
L.  Biard.— This  is  perhaps  in  reality 
the  most  powerful  picture  in  the  ex- 
hibition. It  is  not  rendered  so  by 
any  daring  effect;  for  it  b  upon  a 
principle  entirely  at  variance  with  the 
forced  and  exaggerated  in  effect,  in 
colour,  and  in  execution.    We  cannot 
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but  believe  that  the  artist  has  seen 
what  he  represents,  and  has  not  thought 
of  himself  or  his  art>  but  bent  his  whole 
mind  to  faithfulness  to  hb  subject 
There  are  evidently  gronps  of  two 
black  nations,  the  conquerors  and  the 
conquered.  The  latter  are  brought 
in  to  be  sold  to  the  European  slave- 
dealer,  who  lies  at  his  length  indolently 
and  carelessly,  while  brutal  tortures 
are  inflicted.  One  young  creature  b 
being  marked  with  a  hot  iron,  and 
b  writhing  under  the  pain,  brutally 
inflicted  by  an  European  sailor.  A 
mother  b  grovelling  on  the  ground, 
covering  her  child — a  frightful  figure 
of  the  "  wild  untutor'd  savage ;  *' 
some  are  tossing  their  arms  about  in 
despair — not  as  any  other  of  the  hu- 
man race  would  throw  their  limbs; 
but  with  the  peculiar  action  of  a  savage 
life.  In  the  centre  b  an  extended  and 
fine  figure  of  a  man,  by  hb  ornaments 
a  chief;  stiff,  perhaps  with  dogged 
obstinacy :  a  sailor  lays  hb  hand  on 
his  body,  as  if  trying  hb  vitality-, 
whilst  another  b  opening  and  examin* 
ing  hb  mouth :  other  couquered  sav- 
ages are  being  brought  in — their  necks 
fastened  to  a  log.  On  the  other  side 
are  the  wild-loo^ng  heads  of  the  poor 
creatures,  and  the  lashes  of  the  whipj 
breaking  upon  the  red  and  murky  sky, 
indicative  of  pestilential  heat,  the  very 
air  infected  with  the  curse  of  slavery  ; 
there  lies  at  anchor,  towards  the  hori- 
zon, the  horrid  slave-ship — and  boats 
are  filling  with  wretches  to  be  con* 
veyed— the  pestilential  coast  is  under 
a  thick  haze.  There  is  not  an  atom  of 
the  presumption  of  art.  The  principal 
^gnro  of  the  conquerors  b  in  the  fore- 
ground, in  perfect  composure,  hb 
dark  face  skilfully  brought  out  by 
tobacco- smoke.  When  we  consider 
the  difficulty  of  making  a  picture  of 
so  many  dark  groups,  reversing  the 
common  practice,  we  cannot  too  much 
admire  the  judgment  of  Mr  Biard  in 
the  entire  management.  We  hope 
this  picture  will  be  engraved,  and 
cheaply  dbtributed :  it  is  better  than 
volumes  upon  the  slave  trade.  It 
should  be  publicly  exhibited  in  Ame« 
rlca.  We  have  seen  representations 
of  horrors,  of  plague,  pestilence,  and 
famine — but  we  never  saw  a  piece  of 
more  real  deep  pathos.  We  rejoice^ 
too,  that  foreign  artists  make  them- 
selves known  by  thus  exhibiting  in 
this  country— may  it  produce  a  noble 
emulation ! 
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No  461.  '*  Neapolitan  Fisher-girb 
surprised    Bathing  by    Moonlight/* 

J.   M.   W,   Turner,  R.A If  Mr 

Turner  means  discovered  by  the  word 
surprised,  we  cannot  agree  with  him, 
for  it  puzzles  one  to  find  any  fisher- 
girls  at  all ;  but  we  will  suppose  the 
indistinct  creatures  we  dimly  see  in 
no  dim  colour,  are  really  the  *'  maids 
who  love  the  moon.**  Wo  at  first 
thought  the  red  images  in  the  red 
blaze  had  been  *'  ignes  fatui,**  know- 
ing that  Mr  Turner  has  so  often 
allowed  his  genius  to  be  led  astray 
by  them.  This  is  another  of  th^ 
absurd  school  which  Mr  Turner  en- 
deavours to  establish — a  return,  per- 
haps, to  the  *'  infant  school  of  art, 
vei'sus  the  manly  school  of  nature.*' 

No.  482.  "  Prince  Charles  Edward 
and  the  Highlanders  entering  Edin- 
burgh after  the  Battle  of  Preston.*' 
T.  Duncan.  —  We  are  sorry  that 
the  description  of  this  picture  in  the 
catalogue  is  too  long  to  be  admitted 
here.  It  tells  its  story  admirably :  the 
prince  is  jnst  sufficiently  conspicuous, 
and  no  more^ — there  is  ample  room, 
therefore,  for  the  other  characters, 
— those  who  rejoice  in  the  event,  and 
the  opponents  to  the  cause.  It  is  full 
of  character,  but  is  painted  too  much 
after  Sir  D.  Wilkie's  wet  manner.  Is 
there  not  a  peculiarity  in  making  the 
eyes  of  most  of  the  figures  too  small  ? 

No.  508.  "  Portrait  of  Mrs  Bate- 
man."  F.  Grant. — We  admire  this 
portrait  much  for  its  unaffected  truth 
and  simplicity — its  unforced  yet  very- 
pleasing  tone  of  colour.  We  hsdl 
this  absence  of  all  violence  of  effect 
of  colour  in  an  artist  so  likely  to  pro- 
mote a  better  taste  in  portraits  than 
we  commonly  see  on  the  Exhibition 
walls. 

We  may  here,  too,  speak  of  the 
unobtrusive  power  of  507,  **  Portrait 
of  Sir  W.  Follett,"  G.  Stonehouse; 
and  No.  448, ««  Portrait  of  a  Lady," 
J.  Watson  Gordon — which  we  like  for 
its  truth,  and  discldming  all  adventi- 
tious aid  of  superfluous  ornament. 
Indeed  the  love  of  ornament^of  the 
gorgeous — is  doing  us  much  mischief: 
robes,  jewels,  and  plate,  are  too  often 
the  evident  intention  of  pictures,  and 
the  story  the  adjunct. 

Why  have  the  Academicians  in  the 
Octagon  Room  begun  again  with  No, 
1  ?  It  may  puzzle  many  who  first 
open  their  catalogues  ia  it,  of  which 
we  will  give  proof.    Two  gentlemen 

NO.  CCXCIX.  VOL.  XLVin, 


behind  us,  had  been  looking  at  No* 
14,  «*  Thetis  and  Achilles,"  H.  Cor- 
bould — in  which  Achilles  is,  as  ususJ^ 
in  half  armour, half  nudity ;  and  Thetif 
entire  nudity,  rismg  out  of  the  water* 
These  gentlemen  referred  to  the  cata* 
logue.  One  reads — **  No.  14.  Por- 
trait of  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Nor- 
folk, K.G.,  Hereditory  Earl- Marshal 
of  England." 

"  Well,"  says  the  other,  *nhat  now 
must  be  one  of  the  early  dukes.*' 

"  Yes,"  saith  the  first,  "  they  wore 
those  odd  dresses  in  former  days." 

«*  Ay,"  saith  the  other,  "  it  must 
have  been  a  long  time  back." 

Doubtless  they  thought  Achilles's^ 
or  rather  his  Grace's,  armour  was  a 
compliment  to  the  corporation  of  cut- 
lers of  Sheffield,  for  whom  the  por- 
trait was  painted ;  and  Thetis  rising 
from  the  water  was  most  probably 
Britannia,  that  **  rules  t^  waves." 

No.  12.  ^  Ruins,  Egypt,  Sunset. »• 
W.  Miiller.  —  Here  the  gigantic 
Statues,  with  folded  arms,  look  over 
the  sandy  plain  solemnly  grand. 
The  deep  red  of  the  sunset  towards 
the  horizon  purpling  the  distance^ 
contrasted  with  the  calm  serenity 
above — a  serenity  that  denotes  the 
coming  night — gives  a  poetical  loneli- 
ness to  the  scene.  We  the  more  ad« 
mire,  because  we  are  sure  it  is  true. 
We  have  seen  Mr  Muller's  sketches 
in  Greece  and  Egypt,  drawn  and 
coloured  upon  the  spot,  and  have 
never  seen  any  more  fine.  They  are 
very  numerous,  and  admirably  exe- 
cuted ;  indeed,  a  most  valuable  port- 
folio. 

No.  34,  «'  Do  you  bite  your  thumb 
at  us.  Sir  ?"  Romeo  and  Juliet,  Act  I. 
Scene  1.  R.  S.  Lauder.— We  were 
much  struck  last  year  with  Mr  Lau- 
der's picture  from  Ravenswood,  nor 
shall  we  soon  forget  it.  His  strong 
power  of  delineating  character  is  shown 
in  this  picture ;  but  it  is  hung  too  high 
to  see  it  satisfactorily.  Where  the 
works  of  art  exceed  a  thousand,  it 
must  be  that  many  of  g^at  merit  will 
remain  unnoticed. 

We  fear  that  our  observations  upon 
pictures,  so  totally  unconnected  with 
each  other,  may  have  already  been  of 
too  great  extent  for  the  reader's  pati- 
ence. We  do  not  profess  to  criticise 
sculpture,  but  there  is  one  statue  so 
beautiful,  (and  we  have  not  spoken  to 
one  person  that  has  not  equally  ad» 
mired  it,)  that  we  must  notice  it. 

2  b         >  T 
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No.  1076.  ''  SUtue  of  a  Girl  going 
to  Bathe/'  P.  Macdowell.— It  is  ao 
perfectly  unaflToctedi  so  delicate^  and 
ezpresfles  snch  innocent  beanty*  that 
it  uqidte  fascinating.  Those  vho  are 
enamoured  of  certain  antique  mles  and 
proportions  may  jDonsider  the  arms 
too  slender ;  for  ourselves*  we  think  it 
the  more  beautiful  for  this  lifelike 
truth :  whoerer  may  possess  it^  we 
envy  him. 

We  were  very  much  pleased*  like- 
wise, with  No.  1099,  <«  Ino  and  the 
infant  Bacchus."  J.  H.  Foley.— 
Bacchus  is  the  infant  god.  There  is 
great  grace  and  beauty  in  every  part  % 
but  we  venture  no  more  on  sculp* 
ture,  not  being  critics  but  admirers. 

To  this  account  of  works  of  art  in 
the  Exhibition  of  the  Royal.  Academy* 
a  notice  of  Mr  Danby*s  picture  of  the 
Deluge  may  be  very  properly  added. 
Why  it  was  not  exhibited  at  the  Aoa- 
4lemT*  we  know  not.  It  certainly 
would  have  made  a  very  great  sen- 
sation. The  dengn  is  very  simple. 
A  mass  of  rock*  on  which  are  crowd- 
ing a  dense  mass  of  human  beings 
escaping  from  the  rush  of  waters. 
>Some  who  have  reached  the  sum- 
mit are  precipitated  thence;  some 
are  trampled  upon  by  those  who 
urge  th^  upward  way  ;  some  assist 
others  in  ascending  the  rugged  rocks* 
rent  asunder  by  an  earthquake*  which 
is  supposed  to  have  happened  in  the 
breakmg  up  the  foundations  of  the 
great  deep.  In  the  foreground  is  a 
tree  rooted  in  a  fragment  overwhelm- 
ed ;  the  tree  has  been  the  refuge  of 
many  wretched  beings  still  cUnging 
to  it  for  life :  a  part  is  broken  off*  and 
on  that  too  are  strugglera  for  life.  A 
serpent  is  coiled  round  one  agonized 
figure ;  a  lion  is  dinging  to  a  branch ; 
figures*  in  every  attitude*  as  wildly 
cast  by  the  overthrow*  and  in  every 
effort  to  obtain  safety*  are  mingled  to«« 
gether*  exhibiting  human  dbtress  in 
every  shape.  On  the  right  is  a  giant* 
killed  by  a  mass  of  fallen  rock*  and  a 
child :  over  these  an  angel  of  light  is 
seen  weeping.  We  do  not*  however* 
like  the  conception  of  this  episode*  nor 
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its  execution.  The  faint  tone  of  the 
angel  and  wings  of  prismatic  colour- 
ing* are  too  little  for  so  grand  a  sub- 
ject which  should*  as  much  as  pos- 
sible, be  confined  to  the  one  idea  of 
the  coming  universal  desolation.  The 
Ark  on  Sie  horizon  is  likewise  too 
small ;  it  would  have  been  better  par- 
tial! v  obscured :  as  it  is*  the  eye  too 
suddenly  perceives  it*  and  its  smallness 
offends.  The  deluge  from  above  and 
from  below  well  unite.  On  the  left 
is  the  sun,  red  and  obscured*  seen  near 
the  tops  of  the  buildings  of  an  over- 
.whelmed  city.  Tliis  part  of  the  pic- 
ture, too*  we  do  not  qmte  like ;  it  is  too 
distinct  The  waters  are  very  fine  in 
their  swell  and  in-rushing.  Their 
transparency,  with  the  bodies  seen  hji 
part  beneath  them,  is  finely  managed. 
The  scene  is  supposed  to  be  lighted  by 
a  comet,  which  is  indeed  seen*  but  not 
with  sufficiently  awful  effect  Except- 
ing to  the  right,  where  the  dark  deluge 
of  rain  is  very  fine,  we  think  Mr  Danby 
has  failed  in  the  sky ;  it  wants  awfiU 
colour  and  depth.  The  light  too  is  gen- 
erally too  white— wonderfully  man- 
aged in  its  effects,  so  that  the  separa- 
tion of  the  rocks  shown  by  it*  and  their 
wet  surfaces*  are  perfect  in  illusion. 
The  picture  is  certainlv  a  work  of 
very  high  character;  it  is  of  a  daring 
hand*  and  shows  a  most  powerful 
genius.  We  well  remember  the  effect 
produced  by  the  *'  Opening  of  the 
Sixth  Seal*"  by  Mr  Danby*  some 
years  ago.  This  picture*  though  dif- 
fering much  from  that*  is  of  the  same 
powerful  hand,  and  a  conception  of 
the  same  poetical  mind.  In  illusion 
of  effect  we  can  only  compare  Mr 
Danby's  picture  to  the  Diorama  ;  we 
think  not  of  the  picture,  but  of  the 
scene.  It  is  awfully  grand.  We  look 
forward  to  great  things  from  Mr  Dan« 
by*s  easeL  Hb  aim  is  high*  his  con- 
ceptions poetical*  and  his  manner  ori- 
ginal ;  it  seeks  truth  of  effect*  and  to 
bring  it  out  with  the  utmost  strength. 
We  understand  the  picture  will  be 
exhibited  in  the  provincial  towns*  as 
was  the '<  Opening  of  the  Sixth  Seal/' 
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tt  is  a  nattiral  resource^  that  what- 
foerer  we  find  it  difficult  to  investigate 
aa  a  reeoltt  we  endeaToor  to  follow 
as  a  growth;  failing  analytically  to 
probe  its  natare^  historicaUy  we  seek 
relief  to  our  perplesdties  by  tracing 
its  origin.  Not  able  to  sssign  the 
elements  of  its  theory*  we  endeaTonr 
to  detect  them  in  the  stages  of  its  de« 
yelopment.  Thus,  for  instance*  when 
any  feudal  institution  (be  it  Gothioj 
Norman*  or  Anglo-Saxon)  eludes  our 
deciphering  faculty*  from  the  imper« 
feet  records  of  its  use  and  operatiouj 
then  we  endeaTour  conjecturally  to 
amend  our  knowledge*  bv  watching 
the  circumstances  in  which  that  inst^ 
tution  arose  |  and  firom  the  necesnties 
of  the  age,  as  indicated  by  facts  which 
hare  survived*  we  are  sometimes  able 
to  trace*  through  all  their  corresnond- 
iug  stages  of  growth*  the  natural  suc« 
cession  of  arrangements  which  such 
necessities  would  be  likely  to  pre- 
scribe. 

This  mode  of  oblique  research* 
where  a  more  direct  one  is  denied*  we 
find  to  be  the  oidy  one  in  our  power. 
Andf  with  respect  to  the  liberal  arts* 
it  is  even  more  true  than  with  respect 
to  laws  or  institutions  i  because  re- 
mote ages*  widely  separated*  di£Per 
much  more  in  their  pleasures  than 
they  can  ever  do  in  their  social  neces- 
sities. To  make  property  safe  and 
life  sacred — that  is  every  where  a  pri- 
mary purpose  of  law.  But  the  intel- 
lectual amusements  of  men  are  so  dif- 
ferent* that  the  very  purposes  and  ele* 
mentary  functions  of  these  amuse- 
ments are  different.  They  point  to 
different  ends  as  well  as  different 
means.  The  drama,  for  instance,  in 
Greece*  connects  itself  with  religion ; 
in  other  ages*  religion  is  the  power 
most  in  resistance  to  the  drama.  Hence^ 
and  because  the  elder  and  ruder  ages 


are  most  favourable  to  a  ceremonial 
and  mythological  reUeion^we  find  the 
toagedy  of  Greece  defunct  before  the 
literary  age  arose.  Aristotle's  era 
may  be  taken  as  the  eariiesi  era  of 
refinement  and  literary  devdi^ment. 
But  Aristotie  wrote  hii  Essay  on  the 
Greek  Tragedy  just  a  century  alter 
the  eh^  (Tauvrt  of  that  tragedy  had 
been  published. 

If*  therefore*  it  is  sometimes  requi- 
site for  the  proper  explanation  even 
of  a  law  or  legal  usage*  that  we  should 
go  to  its  history*  not  looking  for  a  suf« 
ficient  key  to  its  meaning  in  the  mere 
analogies  of  our  own  social  necessl* 
ties*  much  more  will  that  be  requisite 
in  explaining  an  art  or  a  mode  of  in- 
tellectual pleasure.  Why  it  was  thai 
the  andents  had  no  landscape  paint- 
ing* is  a  question  deep  almost  as  the 
mystery  of  life*  and  harder  of  solution 
than  all  the  problems  of  Jurisprudence 
combined.  What  causes  moulded  the 
tragedy  of  the  ancients  could  hardly 
be  guessed*  if  we  did  not  happen  to 
know  its  history  and  mytholc^e  ori« 
gin.  And  wiUi  respect  to  what  is 
called  Sfyii,  not  so  much  as  a  sketch 
--as  an  outline^as  a  hint  eould  be 
furnished  towards  the  earliest  specula* 
tions  upon  this  subject,  if  we  should 
overlook  the  historical  facts  connected 
with  its  earliest  development. 

What  was  it  that  first  produced  into 
this  worM  that  c^brated  UiiDg  called 
Proief  It  was  the  bar*  it  was  the 
hustings*  it  was  the  Bema  (rt  fiytm*) 
What  Gibbon  and  most  historians  of 
the  Mussulmans  have  rather  absurdly 
called  the  pulpit  of  the  Caliphs*  should 
rather  be  called  the  rostrum*  the  Ro« 
man  military  iuggesha,  or  Athenian 
bema.  The  fierce  and  generally  il- 
literate Mahometan  harangued  his 
troops ;  preach  he  could  not:  he  had 
no  subject  for  preaching.*    Now  this 


*<'iVbn(&;><^**'— l^bebadasobjeetywhat  wasit?  As  to  the  great  and  sole  dee- 
trioet  of  iBlftm— the  uaity  of  God,  and  the  miMion  of  Mahomet  aa  hii  ehief  prophet^ 
(i,  #.  not  vaUdnator*  but  interpreter)— MiK  mnit  be  preeonied  ki)own  to  every  iMtti  in 
a  MoMolman  army*  ilnee  othenriie  he  eonld  not  have  been  admitted  Into  the  arfli/. 
Bnt  theee  doctrines  might  require  expansion,  or  at  least  evidenee?  Kot  at  aD|  the 
Mmsulman  believes  them  incapable  of  either.  Bat  at  least  the  GaUph  odghiaieasrt  the 
pnlpit*  in  order  to  urge  the  primary  doty  of  propagath^  the  tree  ftdth?  No|  It  was 
not  the  primary  datv ;  it  was  a  secondary  duty }  else  there  would  have  beta  no  option 
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function  of  man,  in  almost  all  states 
of  society^  the  function  of  public  ba- 
rangmng  was  for  the  Pagan  man,  who 
had  no  prihting-pressi  more  of  a  mere 
necessity^  through  every  mode  of  pub- 
lic life,  than  it  is  for  the  modem  man 
of  Christian  light ;  for  as  to  the  mo- 
dem man  of  Mahometan  twilight«  hb 
perfect  bigotry  denies  him  this  charac- 
terisdc  resource  of  Cbristian  energies. 
Just  four  centuries  have  we  of  the 
Cross  propagated  our  light  by  this 
memorable  invention ;  just  four  cen- 
turies have  the  slaves  of  the  Crescent 
clung  to  their  darkness  by  rejecting 
it*  Christianity  signs  her  name;  Is- 
lamism  makes  her  mark.  And  the 
great  doctors  of  the  Mussulmans^take 
their  stand  precisely  where  Jack  Cade 
took  his  a  few  years  after  printing  had 
been  discovered.  Jack  and  they  both 
make  it  felony  to  be  found  with  a  spell- 
ing-bookj  and  sorcery  to  deal  with 
syntax. 

Yet  with  these  differences,  all  of  us 
alike,  Pagan»  Mussulman,  Christian, 
have  practised  the  arts  of  public  speak- 
ing as  the  most  indispensable  resource 
of  public  administration  and  of  private 
intrigue*  Whether  the  purpose  were 
to  pursue  the  interests  of  legislation, 
or  to  conduct  the  business  of  juris- 
pmdence,  or  to  bring  the  merits  of 
great  citizens  pathetically  before  their 
eountiynien;  or  (if  the  state  were 
democratic  enougb)  oftentimes  to  ex- 
plain the  conduct  of  the  executive 
government — oftentimes,  also,  to  pro- 
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secute  a  scheme  of  personal  ambition ; 
whether  the  audience  were  a  mob,  a 
senate,  a  judicial  tribunal,  or  an  army  ; 
equally  (though  not  in  equal  degrees) 
for  the  Pagan  of  twenty-five  hundred 
years  back,  and  for  us  modems,  the 
arts  of  public  speaking,  and  conse- 
quently of  jprose  as  opposed  to  metri- 
cal composition,  have  been  the  capital 
engine— the  one  great  intellectual 
machine — of  civil  life. 

This,  to  some  people,  may  seem  a 
matter  of  course ;  "  would  you  have 
men  speak  in  rhyme?  **  We  answer, 
that  when  society  comes  into  a  state  of 
refinement,  the  total  Uses  of  lang^uage 
are  developed  in  common  with  other 
arts ;  but  originally,  and  whilst  man  was 
in  his  primitive  condition  of  simplicity, 
it  must  have  seemed  an  unnatural,  nay 
an  absurd,  thing  to  speak  in  prose. 
For  in  those  elder  days,  the  sole  jus- 
tifying or  exciting  cases  for  a  public 
harangue,  would  be  cases  connected 
with  impassioned  motives.  Rare  Uiey 
would  be,  as  they  had  need  to  be,  where 
both  the  *' hon.  gentleman"  who 
moves,  and  his  **  hon.  friend**  who 
seconds,  are  required  to  speak  in 
Trimeter  Iambic.  Hence  the  neces- 
sity that  the  oracles  should  be.deli- 
vered  in  verse.  Who  ever  heard  of  a 
prose  oracle  ?  And  hence,  as  Grecian 
taste  expanded,  the  disagreeable  cri- 
ticisms whispered  about  in  Athens  as 
to  the  coarse  qualitv  of  the  verses  that 

Eroceeded  from  Delphi.     It  was  like 
ad  Latin  from  Oxford.  Apollo  him- 


allowed-.(ribate,  death,  or  conversion.  Well,  then,  the  Caliph  might  ascend  the  pulpit, 
for  the  purpoM  of  enforcing  a  aecondary  duty  ?  No,  he  could  not ;  because  that  waa  no 
duty  of  time  or  place ;  it  was  a  postulate  of  the  conscience  at  all  times  alike ;  and 
needed  no  argument  or  illustration.  Why,  then,  what  was  it  that  the  Caliph  talked  about  ? 
It  was  this :— He  praised  the  man  who  had  cut  most  throats ;  he  pronounced  the  funeral 
panegyric  of  him  who  had  had  bis  own  throat  cut  under  the  banners  of  the  Prophet; 
he  explained  the  prudential  merits  of  the  next  movement  or  of  the  next  campaign. 
In  fact,  he  did  precisely  what  Pericles  did— what  Sclpio  did— what  Csesar  did ; 
what  it  was  a  regular  part  of  the  Roman  Imperator's  commission  to  do,  both 
before  a  battle  and  after  a  battle,  end,  generally,  under  any  circumstances  which 
made  an  explanation  necessary.  What  is  now  done  in  "  general  orders,"  was  then 
eommitted  to  a  viv4  voce  communication.  Trifling  communications  probably  devolved 
on  the  six  centurions  of  each  cohort  (or  regiment;)  graver  communications  were 
reserved  to  the  Imperator,  surrounded  by  his  staff.  Why  we  should  mislead  the  student 
by  calling  this  solemnity  of  addressing  an  army  from  a  tribunal,  or  tuggettut,  by  the 
irrelevant  name  of  preaching  from  a  pulpit,  can  only  be  understood  by  those  who  per- 
ceive the  false  view  taken  of  the  Mahometan  faith  and  iu  relaUon  to  the  human  mind. 
It  was  certainly  a  poor  plagiarism  from  the  Judaic  and  the  Christian  creeds ;  but  it  did 
not  rise  so  high  as  to  conceive  of  any  truth  that  needed  or  that  admitted  intellectual 
development,  or  that  was  susceptible  of  expoution  and  argument.  However,  if  we  will 
have  it  that  the  Caliph  preached,  then  did  his  Ueuteimit  say  Amtn,  If  Qmar  was  a 
parson,  then  certainly  Caled  was  his  clerk. 
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self*  to  turn  out  of  his  own  temple, 
ia  the  Terjr  age  of  Sophocles,  such 
Birmingham  hexameters  as  some- 
times astonished  Greece,  was  like  our 
English  court  keeping  a  Stephen 
Duck,  the  thresher,  for  the  national 
poet-laureate,  at  a  time  when  Pope 
was  fixing  an  era  in  the  literature. 
Metre  fell  to  a  discount  In  such  learn- 
ed times.  But,  in  itself,  metre  must 
always  have  been  the  earliest  vehicle 
for  public  enunciations  of  truth  among 
men,  for  these  obvious  reasons : — 
1.  That,  if  metre  rises  above  the 
standard  of  ordinary  household  life, 
so  must  any  truth  of  importance  and 
singularity  enough  to  challenge  a 
public  utterance.  2.  That,  because 
religious  communications  will  always 
have  taken  a  metrical  form,  by  a  na- 
tural association  of  feeling,  whatso- 
ever is  invested  with  a  privileged 
character  will  seek  something  of  a 
religious  sanction,  by  assuming  the 
same  external  shape ;  and  3.  That 
expressions,  or  emphatic  verbal  forms, 
which  are  naturally  courted  for  the 
sake  of  pointed  effect,  receive  a  justi- 
fication from  metre,  as  being  already 
a  departure  from  common  usage  to 
begin  with,  whereas,  in  plam  prose, 
they  would  appear  so  many  affecta- 
tions. Metre  is  naturaUy  and  neces* 
sarily  adopted  in  cases  of  impassioned 
themeSj  for  the  very  obvious  reason, 
that  rhythmus  is  both  a  cause  of  im- 
passioned feeling,  an  ally  of  such 
feeling,  and  a  natural  effect  of  it ;  but 
upon  other  subjects  not  impassioned, 
metre  is  also  a  subtle  ally,  because  it 
serves  to  introduce,  and  to  reconcile 
with  our  sense  of  propriety,  various 
arts  of  condensation,  of  antithesis,  and 
other  rhetorical  effects,  which,  with- 
out the  metre  (as  a  key  for  harmoniz- 
ing them)  would  strike  the  feelings  as 
unnatural/  or  as  full  of  affectation. 
Interrogations,  for  example,  passion- 
ate ejaculations,  &c.,  seem  no  more 
than  natural,  when  metre  (acting  as  a 
key)  has  attuned  and  prepared  the 
mind  for  such  effects.  The  metre 
raises  the  tone  of  colouring,  so  as  to 
introduce  richer  tints,  without  shock- 
ing  or  harshly  jarring  upon  the  presid- 
ing key,  wnen  without  this  semi- 
conscious pitching  of  the  expectations, 
the  sensibility  would  have  been  re- 
volted. Hence,  for  the  very  earliest 
stages  of  society,  it  will  be  mere  na- 
ture that  prompts  men  to  metre:  it 
is  a  mode  of  inspiration— it  is  a  pro- 
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mise  of  something  preternatural ;  and 
less  than  preternatural  cannot  be  anr 
possible  emergency  that  should  caU 
for  a  public  address.  Only  great 
truths  could  require  a  man  to  come 
forward  as  a  spokesman  :  he  is  then 
a  sort  of  interpreter  between  God  and 
man,  his  creature. 

At  first,  therefore,  it  is  mere  na- 
ture which  prompts  metre.  After- 
wards, as  truth  begins  to  enlarge 
itself— as  truth  loses  something  of  its 
sanctity  by  descending  amongst  hu- 
man details— that  mode  of  exalting 
it,  and  of  courting  attention,  is  dictated 
by  artifice,  which  originally  was  a 
mere  necessity  of  nature  raised  above 
herself.  For  these  reasons,  it  is  cer- 
tain that  men,  challenging  high  au- 
thentic character,  will  continue  to 
speak  by  metre  for  many  generations 
after  it  has  ceased  to  be  a  mere  voice 
of  habitual  impulse.  Whatsoever 
claims  an  oracular  authority,  will 
take  the  ordinary  external  form  of 
an  oracle.  And  after  it  has  ceased 
to  be  a  badge  of  inspiration,  metre 
will  be  retained  as  a  badge  of  profes- 
sional distinction; — Pythagoras,  for 
instance,  within  five  centuries  of 
Christ,  Thales  or  Theognis,  will 
adopt  metre  out  of  a  secondary  pru- 
dence ;  Orpheus  and  the  elder  Sibyl 
out  of  an  original  necessity. 

Those  people  are,  therefore,  mis- 
taken who  imagine  that  prose  is  cither 
a  natural  or  a  possible  form  of  com- 
position in  early  states  of  society.  It 
IS  such  truth  only  as  ascends  from  the 
earth,  not  such  as  descends  from  hea- 
ven, which  can  ever  assume  an  unme- 
trical  form.  Now,  in  the  earliest 
states  of  society,  all  truth  that  has 
any  interest  or  importance  for  man 
will  connect  itself  with  heaven.  If  it 
does  not  originally  come  forward  in 
that  sacred  character,  if  it  does  not 
borrow  its  importance  from  its  sanc- 
tity ;  then,  by  an  inverse  order,  it  will 
borrow  a  sanctity  from  its  importance. 
Even  agricultural  truth,  even  the 
homeliest  truths  of  rural  industry, 
brought  into  connexion  with  religious 
inspiration,  will  be  exalted  (like  the 
common  culinary  utensils  in  the 
great  vision  of  the  Jewish  prophet,) 
and  transfigured  into  vessels  of  glo- 
rious consecration.  All  things  in  this 
early  stage  of  social  man  are  meant 
mysteriously,  have  allegoric  values; 
and  week-day  man  moves  amongst 
glorified   objects.     So  that  if  any 
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doctrioei  prinoiplei  or  Bystem  of 
truth,  should  call  for  oommuniea- 
tioD  at  idl,  infkllibly  the  communioa- 
tloB  will  take  the  tone  of  a  revela- 
tion ;  and  the  holiness  of  a  reveladon 
will  express  itself  in  the  most  impas- 
sioned form — ^perhaps  with  accompa- 
niments of  music,  but  certainly  with 
metre. 

Prose,  therefore,  strange  as  it  may 
seem  to  say  so,  was  something  of  a 
discovery.  If  not  great  invention, 
at  least  gpreat  courage  would  be  re- 
quired for  the  man  who  should  first 
swim  without  the  bladders  of  metre. 
It  is  all  very  easy  talldng  when  you 
and  your  ancestors,  for  fifty  genera- 
tions back,  have  talked  prose.  But 
that  man  must  have  had  triplex  «b$ 
about  his  prtecordia,  who  first  dared 
to  come  forward  with  pure  prose  to  a 
people  who  had  never  heard  any  thing 
but  metre.  It  was  like  the  case  of  the 
first  physician  who  dared  to  lay  aside 
the  ample  wig  and  gold-headed  cane. 
All  the  Jovian  terrors  of  his  profes- 
sional being  Isdd  aside,  he  was  thrown 
upon  his  mere  natund  resources  of 
skill  and  good  sense.  Who  was  the 
first  lion-hearted  man  that  ventured 
to  make  sail  in  this  frail  boat  of  prose  ? 
We  believe  the  man's  name  is  reput- 
ed to  have  been  Pherecydcs.  fiut 
as  nothing  is  less  worth  remembering 
than  the  mere  hollow  shell  of  a  name, 
where  all  the  pulp  and  the  kernel  is 
gone,  we  shall  presume  Herodotus  to 
have  been  the  nrst  respectable  artist 
in  prose.  And,  what  was  this  worthy 
man*s  view  of  prose  ?  From  the  way 
in  which  he  connected  his  several 
books  or  **  fyttes  "  with  the  names  of 
the  muses,  and  fVom  the  romantic 
style  of  his  narratives,  as  well  as  from 
his  using  a  dialect  which  had  certain- 
ly become  a  poetic  dialect,  in  literary 
Greece,  it  is  pretty  clear  that  Hero- 
dotus stood,  and  meant  to  stand,  on 
that  isthmus  between  the  regions  of  po- 
etry and  blank  unimpassioned  proso, 
which  in  modem  literature  is  occupied 
by  such  works  as  Mort  d* Arthur. 
In  Tbucydides,  we  see  the  first  exhibi- 
tion of  stem  philosophic  prose.  And, 
considering  tne  very  brief  interval  be- 
tween  the  two  writers,  who  stand  re- 
lated to  each  other,  in  point  of  time, 
pretty  much  as  Dryden  and  Pope,  it 
IS  quite  impossible  to  look  for  tne  so- 
lution of  their  characteristic  differ- 
ences in  the  mere  graduations  of  social 
development.    Pericles,  as  a  young 
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man,  would  most  eerialDly  ask  Hero- 
dotUB  to  dinner,  if  business  or  curio- 
sity ever  drew  that  amiable  writer  to 
Athens.  As  an  elderly  man,  Pericles 
must  often  have  seen  Tbucydides  at 
his  levees ;  although  by  that  time  the 
sacrifice  of  his  <'  social  pleasure  ill  ex- 
exchanged  for  power,"  may  have 
abridged  his  opportunities  of  giving 
**  feeds"  to  literary  men.  But  will  any 
body  believe  that  the  mere  advance 
of  social  refinement,  within  the  liar- 
row  period  of  one  man's  public  life, 
could  bring  about  so  marvellous  a 
change,  as  that  the  friend  of  his  youth 
should  naturally  write  very  much  in 
the  spirit  of  Sir  John  Mandeville,  and 
the  friend  of  his  old  age  like  Machia- 
vel  or  Gibbon  ?  No,  no ;  the  differ- 
ence between  these  two  writers  does  not 
reflect  the  different  aspects  of  literary 
Greece  at  two  eras  so  slightly  remov- 
ed, too  great  to  be  measured  by  that 
scale ;  as  though  those  of  the  pictu- 
resque Herodotus  were  a  splendid 
semi-barbarous  generation,  those  of 
the  meditative  Tbucydides,  specula- 
tive, political,  experimental,^ut  we 
must  look  to  subjective  differences  of 
taste  and  temperament  in  the  men. 
The  men,  by  nature  and  by  powerful 
determination  of  original  sensibility, 
belonged  to  different  orders  of  intel- 
lect. Herodotus  was  the  Froissart  of 
antiquity.  He  was  the  man  that 
should  nave  lived  to  record  the  Cm- 
sades.  Thucydides,  on  the  otlier 
hand,  was  obviously  the  Tacitus  of 
Greece,  who  (had  he  been  privileged 
to  benefit  by  some  metempsychosis 
dropping  him  into  congenial  scenes 
of  modem  history,)  would  have  made 
his  election  for  the  wars  of  the  French 
League,  or  for  our  Parliamentary  war, 
or  for  the  colossal  conflicts  which  grew 
out  of  the  French  Revolution.  The 
one  was  the  son  of  nature,  fascinated 
by  the  mighty  powers  of  chance  or  of 
tragic  destiny,  as  they  are  seen  in  elder 
times  moulding  the  fbrm  of  empires, 
or  training  the  currents  of  revolutions. 
The  other  was  the  son  of  political 
speculation,  delighting  to  trace  the 
darker  agencies  which  brood  in  the 
mind  of  man— the  subUe  motives,  the 
combinations,  the  plots  which  gather 
in  the  brain  of  "  dark  viziers,"  when 
entrusted  with  the  fate  of  millions,  and 
the  nation-wielding  tempests  which 
move  at  the  bidding  of  the  orator. 

But  these  subjective  differences  were 
not  all :  they  led  to  objective  differences. 
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by  determiniog  each  writer's  mind  to  a 
separate  object.  Does  any  man  fancy 
that  these  two  writers  imagined,  each 
for  himself,  the  same  aadlence  ?  Or 
again,  that  each  represented  his  own 
audience  as  addressed  from  the  same 
station  ?  The  earlier  of  the  two,  full  of 
those  qualities  which  fit  a  man  for  pro- 
ducing  an  effect  as  an  artist,  manifestly 
comes  forward  in  a  theatric^  character, 
and  addresses  his  audience  from  a  thea- 
trical station.  Is  it  readers  whom  he 
courts  ?  No,  but  auditors.  Is  it  the 
literary  body  whom  he  addresses — a 
small  bod^  every  where  ?  No,  but  the 
public  without  limitation.  Public  1 
but  what  public  ?  Not  the  public  of 
Lacedaemon,  drunk  with  the  gloomy 
insolence  of  self-conceit — notthepublic 
of  Athens,  amiably  Tain,  courteous, 
affable,  refined :  No,  it  is  the  public 
of  universal  Hellas,  an  august  con- 
gress representing  the  total  civiliza- 
tion of  the  earth :  so  that  of  any  man 
not  known  at  Olympia,  prince,  em- 
peror, whatever  he  might  call  himself. 
If  he  were  not  present  in  person  or 
by  proxy,  you  might  warrantably 
affirm  that  he  was  homo  ignorabiliS'-^ 
a  person  of  whose  existence  nobody 
was  bound  to  tdce  notice ;  a  man  to 
be  ignored  by  a  grand  jury.  This 
representative  chcmip  de  Mai,  Hero- 
dotus addressed.  And  in  what  cha- 
racter did  he  address  it  ?  What  cha- 
racter did  he  ascribe  to  the  audience  ? 
What  character  did  he  assume  to 
himself?  Them  he  addressed  some- 
times in  their  general  character  of 
human  beings ;  but  still  having  a  com- 
mon interest  in  a  central  net- work  of 
civilization,  investing  a  certun  ring- 
fence,  beginning  in  Sicily  and  Car- 
thage, whence  it  ran  round  through 
Lybia,  Egypt,  Syria,  Persia,  the  Io- 
nian belt  or  zone,  and  terminating  in 
the  miyestic  region  of  Jlf^fi— -the  home 
of  liberty^tbe  Pharos  of  truth  and 
intellectual  power^the  very  region 
in  which  they  were  all  at  that  mo- 
ment assembled.  There  was  such  a 
collective  body  dimly  recognised  at 
times  by  the  ancients,  as  corresponds 
to  our  modem  Christendom,  ana  hav- 
Ing  some  unity  of  possible  interest  by 
comparison  with  the  unknown  regions 
of  scythias,  Indias,  and  Ethiopias, 
lying  in  a  far  wider  circle  beyond ; 
regions  that,  from  their  very  obscurity, 
and  from  the  utter  darkness  of  their 
exterior  relations,  must  at  times  have 
been  looked  to  with  eyes  of  anxiety— 


as  permanently  harbouring  that  pos« 
^ble  deluge  of  savage  eruption  wmcb« 
about  150  years  after,  did  actually 
swallow  up  the  Grecian  colony  of  Bac- 
tria,  (or  Bokhara)  as  founded  by 
Alexander ;  swallowed  it  so  suddenly 
and  so  effectually,  that  merely  the 
blank  fact  of  its  tragical  catastrophe 
has  reached  poster!^.    It  was  siir<* 

¥rised  probably  in  one  night,  like 
^ompeii  by  Vesuvius ;  or,  like  the 
planet  itself  by  Noah's  flood.  Or 
more  nearly  its  fate  resembled  those 
starry  bodies  which  have  been  seen, 
traced,  recorded,  fixed  in  longitude 
and  latitude  for  generations ;  and  then 
suddenly  are  observed  to  be  missinghy 
some  of  our  wandering  telescopes  that 
keep  watch  and  ward  over  the  starry 
heavens.  The  agonies  of  a  perishing 
world  have  been  going  on ;  but  all  is 
bright  and  silent  in  the  heavenly  host. 
Infinite  space  has  swallowed  up  the 
infinite  agonies.  Perhaps  the  only 
record  of  Bactria  was  the  sullen  report 
of  some  courier  from  Susa,  who  would 
come  back  with  his  letters  undeliver- 
ed ;  simply  reporting  that  on  reach- 
ing such  a  ferry  on  some  nameless 
river,  or  such  an  outpost  upon  a 
heath,  he  found  it  in  possession  of  a 
fierce  unknown  race — the  ancestors 
of  future  Affghans  or  Tartars. 

Such  a  catastrophe,  as  menacing  by 
possibility  the  whole  of  civilization, 
and  under  that  hypothetical  peril  as 
giving  even  to  Ureece  herself  an  in- 
terest in  the  stability  even  of  Persia 
her  great  enemy,  a  great  resisting 
mass  inteijacent  between  Greece  and 
the  unknown  enemies  to  the  far  north- 
east or  east,  could  not  but  have  mixed 
occasionally  with  Greek  anticipations 
for  the  future ;  and  in  a  degree  quite 
inappreciable  by  us  who  know  the 
geographical  limits  of  Asia.  To  the 
ancients,  these  were  by  possibility,  in 
a  strict  sense,  infinite.  The  terror 
|jrom  the  unknown  Scythians  of  the 
world  was  certidnly  vague  and  indis- 
tinct ;  but,  if  that  disarmed  the  ter- 
ror or  broke  its  stmr,  assuredly  the 
yery  same  cause  would  keep  it  luive : 
for  the  peril  would  often  swell  upon 
the  eye,  merely  from  its  uncerUdn 
limits.  Far  oflener,  however,  those 
glorious  certainties  revolved  upon  the 
Grecian  imagination  which  presented 
Persia  in  the  character  of  her  enemy^ 
than  those  remote  possibilities  which 
might  connect  her  as  a  common 
friend   against  $omd   horrid  enemy 
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from  the  infinite  deserts  of  Asia.  In 
thb  character  it  was  that  Herodotus 
ai  times  addressed  the  assemhled 
Greece>  at  whose  har  he  stood.  That 
the  intensity  of  this  patriotic  idea 
intermitted  at  times  ;  that  it  was 
suffered  to  slumher  through  entire 
books ;  this  was  but  an  artist's  ma- 
nagement which  caused  it  to  swell 
upon  the  ear  all  the  more  sonorously* 
more  clamorously^  more  terrifically* 
when  the  lung^  of  the  organ  filled 
once  more  with  breath*  when  the 
trumpet  stop  was  opened,  and  the 
«' foudroyant"  style  of  the  organist 
commenced  the  hdlstone  chorus  from 
Marathon.  Here  came  out  the  cha- 
racter in  which  Herodotus  appeared. 
The  Iliad  had  taken  Greece  as  she 
was  during  the  building  of  the  first 
temple  at  Jerusalem — in  the  era  of 
David  and  Solomon — a  thousand  years 
before  Christ.  The  eagle's  plume  in 
her  cap  at  that  era  was  derived  from 
Asia.  It  was  the  Troad*  it  was  Asia 
that  in  those  days  constituted  the 
great  enemy  of  Greece.  Greece  uni- 
Tersal  had  been  confederated  against 
the  Asia  of  that  day,  and,  after  an 
Iliad  of  woes*  had  triumphed.  But 
now  another  era  of  500  years  has 
passed  since  Troy.  Again  there  has 
been  an  universal  war  raging  between 
Greece  and  a  great  foreign  potentate. 
Again  this  enemy  of  Greece  is  called 
Asia.  But  what  Asia?  The  Asia  of 
the  Itiad  was  a  petty  maritime  Asia. 
But  Asia  now  means  Persia;  and 
Persia*  taken  in  combination  with  its 
dependencies  of  Syria  and  Egypt* 
means  the  world*  h  •ixov/iivti.  The 
frontier  line  of  the  Persian  empire 
**  marched "  or  confined  with  the 
Grecian ;  but  now  so  vast  was  the 
revolution  effected  hy  Cyrus*  that*  had 
not  the  Persians  been  withheld  by  their 
dismal  bigotry  from  cultivating  ma- 
,  ritime  facilities*  the  Greeks  must  have 
sunk  under  the  enormous  power  now 
brought  to  bear  upon  them.  At  one 
blow  the  whole  territory  of  what  is 
now  Turkey  in  Asia*  viz.  the  whole 
of  Anatolia  and  of  Armenia*  had  been 
extinguished  as  a  neutral  and  inter- 
jacent force  for  Greece.  At  one  blow* 
by  the  battle  of  Thymbra,  the  Persian 
armies  had  been  brought  nearer  by 
much  more  than  a  thousand  miles  to 
the  gates  of  Greece. 

That  danger  it  is  necessary  to  con- 
ceive* in  order  to  conceive  that  sub- 
sequent trium][>h.   Herodotus— whose 
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family  and  nearest  generation  of  pre- 
decessors must  have  trembled  after 
the  thoughtless  insult  offered  to  Sardis* 
under  the  expectation  of  the  vast  re- 
venge prepared  by  the  Great  King — 
must  have  had  his  young  imagination 
filled  and  dilated  with  the  enormous 
display  of  Oriental  power*  and  been 
thus  prepared  to  understand  the  terri- 
fic collisions  of  the  Persian  forces  with 
those  of  Greece.  He  had  heard  in  hb 
travels  how  the  glorious  result  was 
appreciated  in  foreign  lands.  Ho 
came  back  to  Greece  with  a  twofold 
freight  of  treasures.  He  had  two 
messages  for  his  country.  One  was—- 
a  report  of  all  that  was  wonderful  in 
foreign  lands ;  all  that  was  interesting 
from  its  novelty  or  its  vast  antiquity ; 
all  that  was  regarded  by  the  natives 
for  its  sanctity,  or  by  foreigners  with 
amazement*  as  a  measure  of  colossal 
power  in  mechanics.  And  these  fo- 
reign lands*  we  must  remember*  con* 
stituted  the  total  world  to  a  Greek. 
Rome  was  yet  in  her  infant  days*  un- 
heard of  beyond  Italy.  Egypt  and 
the  other  dependencies  of  Persia  com- 
posed the  total  map  south  of  Greece. 
Greece*  with  theMediterannean  islands* 
and  the  eastern  side  of  the  Adriatic, 
together  with  Macedon  and  Tbraco» 
made  up  the  world  of  Europe.  Asia* 
which  had  not  yet  received  the  narrow 
limitation  imposed  upon  that  word  by 
Rome*  was  co-extensive  with  Persia ; 
and  it  might  be  divided  into  Asia  ds^ 
Tigritana*  and  Asia  /raTu-Tigritana ; 
the  Euxine  and  the  Caspian  were  the 
boundaries  to  the  north ;  and  to  one 
advancing  further,  the  Oxus  was  the 
northern  boundary,  and  the  Indus  the 
eastern.  The  Punjab*  as  far  as  the 
river  Sutlege*  that  is*  up  to  our  pre- 
sent British  cantonments  at  Ludiana* 
was  indistinctly  supposed  to  be  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Great  King. 
Probably  he  held  the  whole  interven- 
ing territory  of  the  late  Runjeet  Singh, 
as  now  possessed  by  the  Sikhs.  And 
beyond  these  limits  all  was  a  mere 
path  of  ideal  splendour,  or  a  dull  re- 
petition of  monotonous  barbarism. 

The  report  which  personal  travels 
enabled  Herodotus  to  make  of  this  ex- 
tensive region*  composing  neither 
more  nor  less  than  the  total  map  of 
the  terraqueous  globe  as  it  was  then 
supposed  to  exist,  (all  the  rest  being  a 
mere  Nova  Zembla  in  their  eyes*)  was 
one  of  two  revelations  which  the  great 
traveller  had  to  lay  at  the  feet  of 
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Greece.  The  other  was  a  coDnected 
narrative  of  their  great  straggle  with 
the  King  of  Persia.  The  earth  bisect- 
ed itself  into  two  parts — Persia  and 
Greece.  All  that  was  not  Persia  was 
Greece :  all  that  was  not  Greece  was 
Persia.  The  Greek  traveller  was  pre- 
pared to  describe  the  one  section  to  the 
Other  section ;  and  having  done  thisi  to 
relate  in  a  connected  shape  the  recent 
tremendous  struggle  of  the  one  section 
with  the  other.  Here  was  Captain 
Cooke  fresh  from  his  triple  circumna- 
vigation of  the  world :  here  was  Mnn- 
go  Park  fresh  from  the  Niger  and 
Timbuctoo:  here  was  Bruce  fresh 
from  the  coy  fountains  of  the  Nile : 
here  was  Pbipps,  Franklini  Parry, 
from  the  Arctic  circle :  here  was  Leo 
Africanus  from  Moorish  palaces :  here 
was  Mandeville  from  Prester  John, 
from  the  Cham  of  Tartary,  and  from 
the  golden  cities  of  Hindostan  ;  from 
Agra  and  Lahore  of  the  Great  Mogul. 
This  was  one  side  of  the  medal ;  and  on 
the  other  was  the  patriotic  historian 
who  recorded  what  all  had  heard  by 
fractions,  but  none  in  the  whole  series. 
Now,  if  we  consider  how  rare  was  either 
character  in  ancient  times,  how  diffi* 
cult  it  was  to  travel  where  no  license 
made  it  safe,  where  no  preparations  in 
roads,  inns,  carriages,  made  it  conve- 
nient ;  that  even  five  centuries  in  ad- 
vance of  this  era,  little  knowledge  was 
generally  circulated  of  any  region, 
uolesssofar  as  it  had  been  traversed  by 
the  Roman  legions ;  considering  the 
vast  credulity  of  the  audience  assem- 
bled— a  gulf  capable  of  swallowing 
mountains ;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  here  was  a  roan  fresh  from  the 
Pyramids  and  the  Nile,fromTy  re,  from 
Babylon,  and  the  temple  of  Belus — 
a  traveller  who  had  gono  in  with  his 
sickle  to  a  harvest  yet  untouched — 
that  this  same  man,  considered  as  an 
historian,  spoke  of  a  struggle  with 
which  the  earth  was  still  agitated; 
that  the  people  who  had  triumphed  so 
memorably  m  this  war,  happened  to 
be  the  same  people  who  were  then 
listening ;  that  the  leaders  in  this  glo- 
rious war,  whose  names  had  already 
passed  into  spiritual  powers,  were  the 
fathers  of  the  present  audience  ;  com- 
bining into  one  picture  all  these  cir- 
cumstances— one  must  admit  that  no 
such  meeting  between  giddy  expecta- 
tion, and  the  very  excess  of  power  to 
meet  its  most  clamorous  calls,  is  likely 
to  have  occurred  before  or  since  upon 
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this  earth.  Hither  had  assembled 
people  from  the  most  inland  and  most 
illiterate  parts  of  Greece ;  people  that 
would  have  settled  a  pension  for  Kfe 
upon  any  man  who  would  have  de- 
scribed to  them  so  much  as  a  crocodile 
or  ichneumon.  To  these  people,  the 
year  of  his  public  recitation  would  be 
the  meridian  year  of  their  lives.  He 
saw  that  the  whole  scene  would  bo-' 
come  almost  a  dramatic  work  of  art : 
in  the  mere  gratification  of  their  curi- 
osity, the  audience  might  be  passive 
and  neutral ;  in  the  history  of  the  war, 
they  became  almost  actors,  as  in  a  dra- 
matic scene.  This  scenical  position 
could  not  escape  the  traveller- histori- 
an. His  work  was  recited  with  the 
exaggeration  that  belongs  to  scenic 
art.  It  was  read  probably  with  gesti- 
culations by  one  of  those  thundering 
voices,  which  Aristophanes  calls  a 
"  damnable**  voice,  from  its  ear-pier- 
cing violence. 

Prose  is  a  thing  so  well  known  to 
all  of  us,  most  of  our  **  little  accounts** 
from  shoemakers,  dressmakers,  itc, 
being  made  out  in  prose — most  of  our 
sorrows  and  of  our  joys  having  been 
communicated  to  us  through  prose, 
and  very  few  indeed  through  metre, 
(unless  on  St  Valentine's  day,)  that  its 
further  history,  after  leaving  its  ori- 
ginal Olympic  cradle,  must  be  interest- 
Sig  to  evei7  body.  Who  were  they 
that  next  took  up  the  literary  use  of 
Prose  ?  Confining  our  notice  to  people 
of  celebrity,  we  may  say  that  the  House 
of  Socrates  {Domus  Socratica  is  the 
expression  of  Horace,}  were  those  who 
next  attempted  to  popularise  Greek 
prose  ;  viz.  the  old  gentleman  himself, 
the  founder  of  the  concern,  and  his 
two  apprentices,  Plato  and  Xenophon. 
We  acknowledge  a  sneaking  hatred 
towards  the  whole  household,  founded 
chiefly  on  the  intense  feeling  we  en- 
tertain that  all  three  were  humbugs. 
We  own  the  stony  impeachment. 
AristoUe,  who  may  be  looked  upon  as 
literary  grandson  to  Socrates,  is  quite 
a  different  person.  But  for  the  rest 
we  cherish  a  sentimental  (may  we  call 
it  a  Platonic  ?}  disgust.  As  relates  to 
the  style,  however,  in  which  they  have 
communicated  their  philosophy,  one 
feature  of  peculiarity  is  too  remark- 
able to  pass  without  comment.  Some 
years  ago,  in  one  of  our  four  or  five 
Quarterly  Reviews,  (Theological  it 
was.  Foreign,  or  else  Westminster,) 
a  critical  opinion  was  delivered  with 
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respect  to  a  work  of  Coleridge'09  which 
opens  a  glimpse  into  the  true  philoso- 
phy of  prose  composition.  It  wts  not 
H  Terr  good-natiured  opinion  in  that 
sitaation>  since  it  was  no  more  true  of 
Coleridge  than  it  is  of  every  other  man 
who  adopts  the  same  aphoristic  form 
of  expression  for  his  thoughts ;  hut  it 
was  eminently  just.  SpeaUng  of  Cole- 
ridge's •'  Aphorisms,  the  reviewer 
ebsenred — that  this  detached  and  in- 
sulated form  of  delivering  thoughts 
was,  in  effbct,  an  evasion  of  all  the  dif- 
ficulties connected  with  composition. 
Every  man  as  he  walks  through  the 
streets  may  contrive  to  jot  down  an 
independent  thought;  a  short-hand 
memorandum  of  a  great  truth.  So 
far  as  that  purpose  is  concerned,  even 
in  tumultuous  London, 

"  Purs  sunt  plate»i  nihil  ut  meditantibos 
obatet." 

Standing  on  one  leg  you  may  accom- 
plish this.  The  labour  of  composition 
begins  when  you  have  to  put  your  se- 
parate threads  of  thought  into  a  loom; 
t6  weave  them  into  a  continuous  whole ; 
to  connect,  to  introduce  them;  to 
blow  them  out  or  expand  them;  to 
carry  them  to  a  close.  All  this  evil 
is  evaded  by  the  aphoristic  form. 
This  one  remark,  we  repeat,  lifts  up 
a  comer  of  that  curtain  which  hangs 
over  the  difficult  suljects  of  style  and 
composition.  Indicating  what  is  not 
in  one  form,  it  points  to  what  t>  in 
others.  It  was  an  original  remark, 
we  doubt  not,  to  the  reviewer.  But  it 
is  too  weighty  and  just  to  have  escap- 
ed meditative  men  in  former  times ; 
and  accordingly  the  very  same  remark 
will  be  found  150  years  ago  expanded 
in  the  Huetiatm, 

But  what  relation  has  this  remark 
to  the  House  of  Socrates  ?  Did  they 
write  by  aphorisms  ?  No,  certainly ; 
but  they  did  what  labours  with  the 
same  radical  defect  considered  in  rela- 
tion to  the  true  difficulties  of  compo- 
sition. Let  us  dedicate  a  paragraph 
to  these  great  dons  of  literature.  If 
we  have  any  merely  Englbh  scholars 
amongst  our  readers,  it  maybe  requi- 
site flnt  to  inform  them  that  Socrates 
himself  wrote  nothing.  He  was  too 
much  occupied  with  his  talking— <<  am- 
bitios4  loquelL"  In  this  respect,  So- 
crates differed,  as  in  some  others  that 
we  could  mention,  from  the  late  Mr 
Coleridge — ^who  found  time  both  for 
talking  and  for  writing  at  tho  least  ten 
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volumes  octavo.  From  the  punils  of 
Socrates  it  is  that  we  collect  his  pre- 
tended philosophy :  and  as  there  were 
only  two  of  these  pupils  who  publish- 
ed, and  as  one  of  them  intensely  con- 
tradicts the  other,  it  would  be  found 
a  hard  matter  at  Nisi  Priu$  to  extract 
any  verdict  as  to  what  it  was  that  con- 
stituted the  true  staple  of  the  Socratio 
philosophy.  We  fear  that  any  jurvt 
who  undertook  that  question,  would 
finally  be  carted  to  the  bounds  of  the 
county,  and  shot  into  the  adjacent 
county  like  a  ton  of  coals.  For  Xeno- 

Ehon  uniforml}r  introduces  the  worthy 
en-pecked  philosopher  as  prattling 
innocent  nothings,  more  limpid  than 
small  beer;  whilst  Plato  never  leta 
him  condescend  to  an^  theme  below 
those  of  Hermes  Tnsmegistus,  or 
Thomas  Aquinas.  One  or  other  must 
be  a  liar.  And  the  manner  of  the 
philosopher,  under  these  two  Boswd- 
tian  reporters,  is  not  less  different  than 
his  matter :  with  Xenophon,he  reminds 
us  much  of  an  elderly  hen,  superan- 
nuated a  little,  performing  '*  the  hen*s 
march,'*  and  clucking  vociferously: 
with  Plato,  he  seems  much  like  a  deep- 
mouthed  hound  in  a  chase  after  some 
unknown  but  perilous  game ;  much  as 
such  a  hound  is  described  by  Words- 
worth ranging  over  the  aerial  heights 
of  Mount  Righi,  his  voice  at  times 
muffled  bv  mighty  forests,  and  then 
again  swelling  as  he  emerges  upon  the 
Alpine  breezes ;  whibt  the  vast  inters 
vals  between  the  local  points  from 
which  the  intermitting  voice  ascends, 
proclaim  the  storm-like  pace  at  which 
he  traveb.  In  Plato,  there  is  a  gloomy 
grandeur  at  times  from  the  elementary 
mysteries  of  man's  situation  and  origin, 
snatches  of  music  from  some  older  and 
Orphic  philosophy,  which  impress  a 
vague  feeling  of  solemnity  towards  the 
patriarch  of  the  school,  though  you  can 
seldom  trace  his  movement  tnrough 
all  this  high  and  vapoury  region :  yoa 
would  be  nappy,  therefore,  to  behove 
that  there  had  been  one  word  of  truth 
in  ascribing  such  colloquies  to  Socrates ; 
but  how  can  that  be,  when  you  recol- 
lect the  philosophic  vappa  of  Xeno- 
phon,  seems  to  pass  the  deciphering 
power  of  (Edipus. 

Now,  this  body  of  inexplicable  dis- 
cord between  the  two  evangelists  of 
Socrates,  as  to  the  whole  sonrees 
from  which  he  drew  his  philosophy,  as 
to  the  yerj  wells  from  wnich  he  nuied 
it,  and  the  mode  of  medieatiflf  ti|« 
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draughty  makes  it  the  more  worthy  of 
remark  that  both  should  have  obsti" 
nately  adopted  the  same  disagreeable 
fbrm  of  composition.  Both  exhibit 
the  whole  of  their  separate  speeulaF 
tions  under  the  form  of  dialogue.  It 
is  always  Socrates  and  Crito^  or  So- 
crates and  Phaedrus,  or  Socrates  and 
Ischomachus;  in  fkct,  Socrates  and 
some  man  of  straw  or  good  humoured 
nine-pin  set  up  to  be  bowled  down  as 
a  matter  of  course.  How  inevitably 
Uie  reader  feels  his  fingers  itching^  to 
take  up  the  cudgels  instead  of  Crito 
fbr  one  ten  minutes !  Had  wt  been 
favoured  with  an  interview,  we  can 
answer  for  it  that  the  philosopher 
should  not  have  had  it  all  his  own  way : 
there  should  have  been  a  "scratch"  at 
least  between  us;  and  instead  of  wait- 
ing to  see  Crito  punbhed  without  de- 
livering one  blow  that  would  <'  have 
made  a  dentin  a  pound  of  butter/' 
posterity  should  have  formed  a  ring 
about  us,  crying  out — "  Pull  baker, 
pull  devir* — according  as  the  acci- 
dents of  the  struggle  went  this  way  or 
that.  If  dialogue  must  be  the  form, 
at  least  It  should  not  have  been  collu- 
sive dialogue.  Whereas,  with  Crito 
and  the  rest  of  the  men  who  were  in 
training  for  the  part  of  disputants,  it 
was  a  matter  of  notoriety — that,  if 
thev  presumed  to  put  in  a  sly  thrust 
under  the  ribs  of  the  philosopher, 
those  about  Socrates, «!  «^f  /  r«v  2m»p«. 
r»»,  would  kick  them  into  the  kennel. 
It  was  a  permanent  '<  cross"  that  was 
fought  throughout  life  between  So- 
crates and  his  obsequious  antagonists. 
As  Plato  and  Xenophon  must 
have  hated  each  other  with  a  theolo- 
gical hatred,  it  is  a  clear  case  that 
they  would  not  have  harmonized  in 
any  thing  if  they  had  supposed  it  open 
to  evasion.  They  would  have  got 
another  atmosphere  had  it  been  pos- 
sible. Diverging  from  each  other  in 
all  points  beside,  beyond  doubt 
they  would  have  diverged  as  to  this 
form  of  dialogue,  had  thejr  not  con- 
ceived that  it  was  essential  to  the 
business  of  philosophy.  It  is  plain 
from  thb  one  fact,  how  narrow  was 
the  range  of  conception  which  the 
Socratic  school  applied  to  the  possible 
modes  of  dealing  with  polemic  truth. 
They  represented  the  case  thus: — 
Tru&),  they  fancied,  offered  itself  by 
separate  units,  by  moments,  (to  bor^ 
row  a  word  from,  dynamics,)  by  what 
Cicero    calls    "apices   rcrum**    and 


"  punotlnnoulss.''  Each  of  these  must 
be  separatelv  examined.  It  was  lik6 
the  Uem%  in  a  disputed  account. 
There  must  be  an  auditor  to  check 
and  revise  eaoh  severally  for  itaelf. 
This  process  of  auditing  could  only 
be  carried  on  through  a  brisk  dia-' 
logue.  The  philosopher  in  mono* 
logue  was  like  a  champion  at  a  tour- 
nament with  nobody  to  face  him.  He 
was  a  chess-player  with  no  opponent. 
The  game  coidd  not  proceed.  But 
how  mean  and  limited  a  conception 
this  was,  which  lay  as  a  basis  for  the 
whole  Socratic  philosophy,  becomes 
apparent  to  any  man  who  considers 
any  ample  body  of  truth,  whether 
polemic  truth  or  not,  in  all  its  pro- 
portions. Take  Warburton's  Divine 
Legation  of  JUoset,  and  imagine  a 
Socratic  man  dealing  with  that.  How 
does  Warburton  establish  that  Moses 
held  such  a  legation  ?  He  lays  down 
a  syllogism,  the  major  of  which  asserts 
a  general  law  with  regard  to  false  or 
unsound  religions, — vis.,  that  no  such 
religion  could  sustain  itself,  or  rear 
itself,  to  any  height  or  duration  with- 
out the  aid  of  a  particular  doctrine,-- 
viz.,  the  doctrine  of  a  resurrection. 
This  is  the  major ;  then  for  his  minor. 
Warburton  maintains,  that  the  Mosaic 
religion  did  sustain  itself  without  that 
doctrine.  Whence  the  conclusion 
follows  formally — that,  having  accom- 
plished what  was  hopeless  for  a  merely 
human  invention,  the  Mosaic  dispen- 
sation could  not  have  been  such  a 
human  invention ;  that  it  enjoyed  a 
secret  support  from  God;  and  that 
Moses  was  truly  what  he  repre- 
sented himself-^  God's  ambassador. 
Consider  how  little  the  Platonic  and 
Xenophontic  mode  of  philosophizing 
would  apply  io  this  case.  You  may 
see  fit  to  deny  the  entire  migor  pro- 
position of  the  bishop,  and  yet  yon 
may  find  it  impossible  to  quarrel  with 
the  separate  arguments,  with  each  of 
them  or  with  all  of  them,  on  which 
the  maior  is  built.  All  may  be  un- 
exceptionable ;  and  yet,  when  the 
record  is  closed,  you  may  see  cause  to 
say,  —  '^Bishop,  your  materials  are 
good ;  but  they  are  not  strong  enough 
to  support  the  weighty  column  which 
you  nave  built  upon  them.*'  But, 
this  is  an  objection  which  cannot  be 
made  until  you  have  heard  him  to  the 
end.  You  must  suspend ;  whereas  the 
Socratic  man  never  does  suspend.  A 
man  who  brings  an  alphabet  of  rea* 
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soDSy  which  are  professedly  to  avail 
enmulatiTely  in  proof  of  his  tbesby 
will  not  consider  himself  answered 
because  yon  object  to  P  or  Q  amongst 
his  arguments.  *'  My  proofs  are  sepa- 
rate and  independent/'  he  replies; 
*'  it  is  my  glory  that  I  can  afford  to 
gif e  you  a  pawn  or  so,  and  yet  win 
the  game.*'  Another  mode  of  pro- 
ceeding against  the  bishop  would  be 
this : — ^you  might  concede  his  major* 
and  utterly  deny*  as  many  men  have 
denied^  his  minor.  But  whether  you 
see  cause  to  go  against  the  upper  or 
lower  proposition ;  against  the  rule«  or 
against  the  subsumption  under  the 
rule ;  equally  you  find  that  the  Socratic 
mode  of  process  is  quite  unavailing, 
or  availing  only  by  accident.  And 
even  this  is  not  by  any  means  the 
worst  case  supposable.  Here,  by 
the  supposition,  you  have  a  long  train 
of  arguments,  which  may  be  valid 
as  a  cumulus,  notwithstanding  that* 
Socratically,  you  might  find  this  or 
that  in  particular  to  be  a  hollow  nut. 
And  again,  such  a  train  may  be  sup- 
posed, to  which,  Socraticflily,  you 
force  an  assent  geriatim  and  articula-' 
tint ;  all  the  iUma,  what  the  Romans 
called  the  nmnina  in  a  creditor's  ac- 
county  are  unimpeachable ;  and  yet, 
as  a  whole,  as  the  **  tottlo  of  a  whole," 
you  protest  against  them  as  insufficient 
for  the  probandum.  They  are  good ; 
but  not  good  for  so  much.  They  are 
available,  and  for  the  length  of  a 
mile,  suppose ;  but  they  do  not  reach 
the  three  miles  of  the  object  in  ques- 
tion. In  the  first  case,  Socrates 
negatives  some  of  the  parts,  and  yet 
he  cannot  negative  the  result.  He  is 
partially  victorious,  and  yet  is  beaten 
as  to  the  whole.  In  the  second  case, 
Socrates  affirms  all  the  parts,  and  yet 
cannot  affirm  the  result.  He  is  uni- 
versally victorious  in  the  detail,  and 
yet  is  beaten  upon  the  whole  question. 
Yet,  in  all  this,  we  repeat — the  Socratic 
weakness  is  not  adequately  exposed. 
There  is  a  far  larger  and  subtler  class 
of  cases  where  the  arguments  for  and 
against  are  not  susceptible  of  this 
separate  valuation.  One  is  valid  only 
through  and  by  a  second,  which  second 
again  is  involved  in  a  third ;  and  so 
on.  Thus,  by  way  of  a  brief  instance, 
take  all  the  systems  of  political  eco- 
nomy which  have  grown  up  since 
Turgot  and  Quesnel.  They  are  all 
poleouc— that  is,  all  have  moulded 
themselves  in  hostility  to  some  other 
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ideas^^ll  had  their  birth  in  opposi* 
tion.  But  it  would  be  impossible 
to  proceed  Socratically  with  any  one 
of  them.  If  yon  should  attempt  to 
examine  Ricardo  sentence  by  sentence* 
or  even  chapter  by  chapter,  his  apo- 
logist would  loudly  resist  such  a  pro« 
cess  as  inapplicable.  You  must  hold 
on — you  must  keep  fast  hold  of  cer- 
tain principles  until  you  have  time  to 
catch  hold  of  certain  others — seven  or 
eight,  suppose ;  and  then  from  the 
whole  taken  in  continuation,  but  not 
from  any  one  as  an  insulated  principle, 
you  come  into  a  power  of  adjudicating 
upon  the  pretensions  of  the  whole 
theory.  The  doctrine  of  value,  for 
example— could  you  understand  that 
taken  apart  ?  could  you  value  it  apart  ? 
As  a  Socratic  logician,  could  you  say 
of  it  either  affirmatur  or  negatur,  un- 
til you  see  it  coming  round  and  revolv- 
ing in  the  doctrines  of  rent,  profits, 
machinery,  &c.,  which  are  so  many 
functions  of  value;  and  which  doc- 
trines first  react  with  a  weight  of 
verification  upon  the  other  ? 

These,  unless  parried,  are  knock* 
down  blows  to  the  Socratic,  and 
therefore  to  the  Platonic  philosophy, 
if  treated  as  a  modus  philosophandi  ; 
and  if  that  philosophy  is  treated  as  a 
body  of  doctrines  apart  from  any 
modus  or  ratio  docendi,  we  should  be 
glad  to  hear  what  they  are.  For  we 
never  could  find  any  either  in  Plato  or 
Xenophon,  which  are  insbted  on  as 
essential.  Accidental  hints  and  casual 
suggestions  cannot  be  viewed  as  doc- 
trines in  that  sense  which  is  necessary 
to  establish  a  separate  school.  And 
all  the  German  Tiedemanns  and  Ten- 
nemanns^  the  tedious  men  and  the  ten- 
penny-men,  that  have  written  their 
twelve  or  their  eighteen  volumes  viri' 
iim  upon  Plato,  will  find  it  hard  to 
satisfy  their  readers  unless  they  make 
head  against  these  little  objections; 
because  these  objections  seem  to  im« 
peach  the  very  method  of  the  "  Socra- 
ticae  Cbartse,'*  and  except  as  the  authors 
or  illustrators  of  a  method,  the  Socra- 
tici  are  no  school  at  all. 

But  are  not  we  travelling  a  little  out 
of  our  proper  field,  in  attacking  this 
method  ?  Our  business  was  with  this 
method  considered  as  a  form  ofstyle, 
not  considered  as  a  form  of  logic. 
True,  0  rigorous  reader.  Yet  di- 
gressions and  moderate  excursions 
have  a  license.  Besides  which,  on 
strict    consideration,    doubts    arise 
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whether  we  have  been  digressiDg. 
For  whatsoeyer  acted  as  a  power  on 
Greek  prose*  throngh  many  ages, 
whatsoeyer  gare  it  a  bias  towards  any 
one  characteristic  excesst  becomes 
important  in  yirtne  of  its  relations  to 
onr  subject.  Now,  the  form  of  dia- 
logue so  obstinately  maintained  by  the 
earliest  philosophers*  who  used  prose 
as  the  vehicle  of  their  teaching,  had  the 
unhappy  effect  of  impressing  from  the 
earliest  era  of  Xttic  literature  a  col- 
loquial taint  upon  the  prose  literature 
of  that  country.  The  great  authority 
of  Socrates*  muntained  for  ages  by  aU 
sorts  of  fables^  naturally  did  much  to 
strengthen  this  original  twist  in  the 
prose  style.  About  fifty  years  after 
the  death  of  Socrates*  the  writings  of 
Aristotle  were  beginning  to  occupy 
the  attention  of  Greece;  and  in  them 
we  see  as  resolute  a  departure  from 
the  dialogue  form  as  in  his  elders  of 
the  same  house  the  adherence  to  that 
form  had  been  servile  and  bigoted. 
His  style*  though  arid  from  causes  that 
will  hereafter  be  noticed*  was  much 
more  dignified*  or  at  least  more  graye 
and  suitable  to  philosophic  specula* 
tion  than  that  of  any  man  before  him. 
C!ontemporary  with  the  early  life  of 
Socrates  was  a  truly  great  man* 
Anaxagoras*  the  friend  and  reputed 
preceptor  of  Pericles.  It  is  probable 
ne  may  haye  written  in  the  style  of 
Aristotle.  Haying  great  systematic 
truths  to  teach*  such  as  solved  existing 
phenomena*  and  not  such  as  raised 
fresh  phenomena  for  future  solution* 
he  would  naturally  adopt  the  form  of 
continuous  exposition.  Nor  do  we 
at  this  moment  remember  a  case  of 
any  very  great  man  who  had  any 
real  and  novel  truth  to  communicate* 
having  adopted  the  form  of  dialogue* 
excepting  only  the  case  of  Galileo. 
Plato*  indeed*  like  Galileo*  demanded 
geometry  as  a  qualification  in  his  stu- 
dents— that  is*  in  those  who  paid  him 
a  }i3f«»r(tf  or  fee  for  ^e  privilege  of 
personally  attending  his  conversa- 
tions ;  but  he  demanded  no  such  qua^ 
lification  in  hb  readers ;  or  else  we 
can  assure  him  that  very  few  copies  of 
his  Opera  Omnia  would  have  been 
sold  in  Athens.  This  low  qualifica- 
tion it  was  for  the  readers  of  Plato* 
and  still  more  for  those  of  Xenophon* 
which  operated  to  diffuse  the  reputa- 
tion of  Socrates.  Besides*  it  was  a  rare 
thing  in  Greece  to  see  two  men  sound** 
ing  the  trumpet  on  behalf  of  a  third. 


And  we  hope  it  is  not  ungenerous  te 
suspect*  that  each  dallied  vrith  the 
same  purpose  as  our  Chatterton  and 
Maopherson*  viz.  to  turn  round  on  the 
public  when  once  committed  and 
compromised  by  some  unequivocal 
applause*  saying*  **  Gentlemen  of 
Athens*  this  idol  Socrates  is  a  phan« 
tom  of  my  brain  :  as  respects  the  phi- 
losophy ascribed  to  him*  I  am  So* 
crates." 

But  in  what  mode  does  thecoQyers** 
tional  taint*  which  we  trace  to  the 
writings  of  the  Socratici*  enforced  by 
the  imaginary  martyrdom  of  Socratefl^ 
express  itself?  In  what  forms  of  Ian* 
guage?  By  what  peculiarities?  By 
what  defects  of  style  ?  We  will  endea- 
vour to  explain.  One  of  the  Scaligers 
(if  we  remember  it  was  the  elder,) 
speaking  of  the  Greek  article  «*  h,  ro* 
called  \Xl0quacU9ima  gentisflaheUum. 
Now,  pace  superbmimi  viri,  this  seems 
nonsense ;  because  the  use  of  the  ar- 
ticle was  not  capricious*  but  grounded 
in  the  very  structure  and  necessities 
of  the  Greek  language.  Garrulous 
or  not*  the  poor  men  were  obliged  by 
the  philosophy  of  their  tongue  to  use 
the  article  in  certain  situations.  And* 
to  say  the  truth*  these  situations  were 
very  much  the  same  as  in  English. 
Allowing  for  a  few  cases  of  proper 
names*  participles*  or  adjectives  post- 
poned to  their  substantives*  &c.*  the 
two  general  functions  of  the  artide 
were*— 1.  to  individualize*  as*  e.  g. 
**  It  is  not  any  sword  that  will  do*  I 
will  have  Me  sword  of  my  father  ;'*  and 
2.  the  very  opposite  function*  viz.*  to 
generalize  in  the  highest  degree— a 
use  which  our  best  English  grammars 
wholly  overlook— as  e.  g.,  **  Let  the 
sword  give  way  to  the  gown  ;*'  not 
that  particular  sword*  but  every 
sword,  where  each  is  used  as  a  repro* 
sentative  symbol  of  the  corresponding 
professions.  *'  The  peasant  presses 
on  the  kibes  of  the  courtier*"  where 
the  class  is  indicated  by  the  indivi- 
dual. In  speaking  again  of  disease^ 
and  the  organs  aiffected*  we  usually 
accomplish  this  generalization  by 
means  of  the  definite  article.  We 
say*  *'  He  suffered  from  a  head- 
ache ;  **  but  also  we  say*  ''  from 
the  headache  ;*'  and  invariably  we 
say*  '*  He  died  of  i?ie  stone*'*  &o. 
And  though  we  fancy  it  a  peculi* 
arity  of  the  French  language  to  say* 
<<  Xe  coeur lui  ^toit  navri  de  doulenry** 
jret  we  ourselves  say^  *<  The  heart  WM 
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Affected  in  his  case."  In  all  these 
uses  of  the  definite  article^  there  ia 
little  real  difference  between  the 
Greek  language  and  onr  own.  The 
main  difference  is  in  the  negatiye  use 
i— in  the  meaning  implied  by  the  ab- 
sence of  the  artide^  which*  with  the 
Greeks,  expresses  our  article  a»  but 
with  us  is  a  form  of  generalization. 
Jn  all  this  there  was  nothing  left  free 
to  the  choice.  And  Scaliger  had  no 
iight  to  &id  any  illustration  of  Greek 
Jerity  in  what  was  unayoidable. 

But  what  i£^«  tax  as  undignified  in 
the  Greek  prose  style»  as  a  badge  of 
garrulity,  as  a  taint  from  which  the 
Greek  prose  never  cleansed  itself>  are 
iill  those  forms  of  lively  colloquialism, 
with  the  fretfnlness,  and  hurry,  and 
demonstrative  energy  of  people  unduly 
excited  by  bodily  presence  and  by 
ocular  appeals  to  their  sensibility. 
Such  a  style  is  picturesque  no  doubt ; 
so  is  the  Scottbh  dialect  of  low  life  as 
first  employed  in  novels  by  Sir  Wal- 
ter Scott :  that  dialect  greatly  assisted 
the  characteristic  expression :  it  fur- 
nished the  benefit  of  a  Doric  dialect ; 
but  what  man  in  his  senses  would  em- 
plov  it  in  a  grave  work,  and  speaking 
in  his  own  person?  Now,  the  col- 
Joquial  expletives,  so  profusely  em- 
ployed by  Plato,  his  «<«,  his  A,  &o., 
the  forms  of  his  sentences,  the  forms 
•of  his  transitions,  and  other  intense 
peculiarities  of  the  chattering  man,  as 
opposed  to  the  meditating  man,  have 
crept  over  the  face  of  Greek  litera- 
ture ;  and  though  some  people  think 
every  thing  holy  which  is  printed  in 
Greek  characters,  we  must  be  allowed 
to  rank  these  forms  of  expression  as 
mere  vulgarities.  Sometimes,  in  West- 
moreland, if  you  chance  to  meet  an 
ancient  father  of  his  valley,  one  who 
is  thoroughly  vernacular  in  his  talk, 
being  uniinged  by  the  modem  furnace 
of  revolution,  you  may  have  a  fancy 
for  asking  him  how  far  it  is  to  the 
aext  town.  In  which  case,  you  will 
receive  for  answer  pretty  nearly  the 
following  words  :—**  Why  like,  it's 
gaily  nigh  like,  to  four  mile  like.** 
Now,  if  the  pruriency  of  your  curio- 
sity should  carry  yon  to  torment  and 
vex  this  aged  man,  by  pressing  a  spe- 
cial investigatioB  into  this  word  M#, 
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the  onhr  result  is  likely  to  be  that 
you  will  kill  hinh  and  do  yourself  no 
good.  Call  it  an  expletive^  indeed  I 
a  filling  up  I  Why,  to  him  it  is  the 
only  indispensable  part  of  the  sen- 
tence s  the  sole  fix&ire.  It  is  the 
balustrade  which  enables  hun  to  de- 
scend the  stairs  of  conversation,  with- 
out falling  overboard ;  and  if  the  word 
were  proscribed  by  Parliament,  he 
would  have  no  resource  but  in  ever- 
lasting silence.  Now,  the  exple- 
tives of  Plato  are  as  gross,  and  must 
have  been,  to  the  Athenian,  as  unin- 
telligible as  those  of  the  Westmore- 
land peasant.  It  is  true  the  value, 
the  effect  to  the  feelings,  was  securied 
by  daily  use,  and  by  the  position  in 
the  sentence.  But  so  it  is  to  the  Eng- 
lish peasant.  XiAe  in  hb  use  is  a  modi- 
fying, a  restraining  particle,  which 
forbids  yon  to  understand  any  thing 
in  a  dangerous,  unconditional,  sense. 
But  then,  agun,  the  Greek  particle  ot 
transition,  Uiat  eternal  ^i,  and  the  in- 
troductory formula  of /•!»  and  ^c,  how- 
ever earnestly  people  may  fight  for 
them,  because  in  fact  Greek,  is  now 
past  mending.  The  ^i  is  strictly  equi- 
valent to  the  whereby  of  a  sailor: 
*'  whereby  I  went  to  London ;  where- 
by I  was  robbed;  whereby  I  found 
the  man  that  robbed  me.*'  All  rela- 
tions, all  modes  of  succession  or  tran- 
sition are  indicated  by  one  and  the 
same  particle.  This  could  arise,  even 
as  a  license,  only  in  the  laxity  of  con- 
versation. But  the  most  offensive 
indication  of  the  conversational  spirit, 
as  preiiding  in  Gre^  prose,  is  to  be 
found  in  the  morbid  energy  of  oaths 
scattered  over  the  face  of  every  prose 
composition  which  auns  at  rhetorical 
effect.  The  literature  is  deformed 
with  a  constant  roulade  of  **  by  Jove," 
"  by  Minerva,"  &c.,  as  much  as  the 
conversation  of  high-bred  Englishmen 
in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  In  both 
cases,  this  habit  bebnged  to  a  state 
of  transition  |  and  if  the  prose  litera* 
ture  of  Greece  had  been  cultivated  by 
a  succession  of  authors  as  extended  as 
that  of  England,  it  would  certainly 
have  outworn  this  badge  of  spurious 
energr*  That  it  did  not,  is  a  proof 
that  the  Greek  literature  did  not  rea(A 
the  oonsunnnation  of  art* 
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JVor.  Com.  X<^iU.  49. 


[Sbvbeal  legal  topics  have  been 
touched  upon  in  these  papers,  which 
seem  to  hare  attracted  some  little  at- 
tention amongst  legal  readers,  as,  at 
least,  would  appear  from  yarious  com- 
munications-^ some  at  considerable 
length,  some  anonymous,  others  not 
—addressed,  through  the  publishers, 
to  *'  The  Author  of  Ten  Thousand 
a- Year,  in  Blackwood's  Magazine." 
The  principal  matters  thus  discussed 
9iie,Mepotper  of  on  heir,  in  the  tife^ 
time  of  his  ancestor,  (to  speak  popu- 
larly, though  not  with  legal  accuracy, 
since  nemo  est  hteres  viventis,)  to  con^ 
My  awoif  his  eapectanqf  in  fee,  so  as 
to  bind  himself,  and  those  claiming 
under  him,  by  estoppel  on  the  subse* 
gueni  descent  of  the  estate.  On  this 
point  haTe  been  received  several  com- 
munications—one of  them  from,  per- 
haps, the  greatest  lawyer  in  England. 
'Tis  doubtless  an  important  point; 
and  where  doctors  diner  I  am  not 
presumptuous  enough  to  volunteer  an 
opinion,  though  I  entertain  a  pretty 
decisive  one.  Those  who  think  that 
I  am  wrong,  had  better,  perhaps,  again 
refer  to  their  books.  Mine  I  had 
consulted  pretty  anxiously  before 
sending  off  my  MS.  to  the  press. 
The  next  point  is,  the  effect  given  bv 
Lord  Widdrington,  C.  J.,  at  the  trial, 
(in  which  he  is  represented  as  being 
subsequently  confirmed  by  the  deci- 
uon  of  the  Court  of  Ring's  Bench,) 
to  the  EBA8URB  lu  the  deed  of  con- 
firmation. From  two  letters  I  learn 
that  three  or  four  clients  of  the  writers 
of.  them  have  conceived  great  alarm 
on  thia  subject,  and  have  directed  all 
^heir  deeds  to  be  overhauled,  and,  in 
case  of  an  erasure  being  discovered, 
submitted  to  eminent  counsel !  Such 
arasurea  have  been  discovered,  it 
would  seem,  in  two  instances.  In 
one^  the  counsel  differed  firom  Lord 
Widdrington }  in  the  other  be  agreed. 


The  question,  then,  here  is.  Whether, 
when  an  ancient  deed  (i.  e.  upwards 
of  thirty  years  old,  after  which  period 
a  deed  is  said  to  prove  itself)  is  pro^ 
ducedfrom  the  proper  custody  in  sup^ 
port  of  the  rights  of  the  party  produ^ 
cing  it,  and  there  proves  to  be  an 
erasure  in  it  in  an  essential  part  of  the 
deed~^such  deed  ought  to  be  refected, 
unless  the  erasure  can  be  accountedfor  ; 
or  admitted  upon  the  presumption  that 
such  erasure  occurred  before  the  execu^ 
Hon  of  the  deed  f  Now,  upon  this  point 
also  I  have  formed  a  pretty  strong 
opinion,  and  referred  again  to  the 
authorities;  and  venture  togifo  in 
mv  adhesion  to  the  opinion  of  Lord 
Widdrington  and  his  court.  It  is 
rather  sinsular  that,  about  a  fortnight 
ago.  Lord  Brougham,  in  delifering 
the  judgment  of  the  House  of  Lor£ 
in  three  appeal  cases  from  Scotland, 
each  of  which  was  a  case  dependhsg 
upon  the  effect  of  an  erasure,  expressly 
declared  the  Scotch  law  to  be  to  the 
effect  laid  down  in  these  papers,  and 
decided  accordingly,  admittmg  the 
cases  to  be  full  of  grievous  hardship 
—in  one  instance,  a  widow  losing  the 
whole  of  the  provision  which  had  been 
made  for  her  by  her  deceased  husband. 
Whether  or  not  my  notions  of  tlie 
English  law  on  Uib  subject  are  anti- 
quated, and  contrary  to  those  enter- 
tained by  the  judges  and  the  bar  since 
I  ceased  practising,  I  leave  for  them 
who  are  competent  to  form  an  opinion 
to  decide.  As  for  several  other  com- 
munioatbns  of  a  different  nature- 
some  similarly,  others  differently 
addressed— surely,  on  consideration, 
the  authors  of  them  cannot  expect  any 
answer,  nor  yet  construe  silence  into 
discourtesy.— >Z. 

■        ,near  L&nion. 
lith  August  U¥k} 
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RiiNK  is  very  apt  to  attract  and 
dazzle  valgar  and  feeble  optics;  and  the 
knowledge  that  such  is  its  effect,  is 
unspeakably  gratifying  to  a  yain  and 
ignorant  possessor  of  that  rank.  Of 
we  truth  of  one  part  of  thb  obserra- 
tion>  take  as  an  iUnstration  the  case  of 
Tittlebat  Titmouse ;  of  the  other,  that 
of  the  Earl  of  Dreddlington.  The 
former's  dinner  engagement  with  the 
latter,  his  august  and  awful  kinsman, 
was  an  event  of  such  magnitude  as  to 
absorb  almost  all  his  faculties  in  the 
contempladon  of  it,  and  also  occasion 
him  great  anxiety  in  preparing  for  an 
effective  appearance  upon  so  signal  an 
occasion.  Air  Gammon  had  repeat- 
edly, during  the  interval,  instructed 
his  anxious  pupil,  if  so  be  might  be 
called,  as  to  the  manner  in  which  he 
ought  to  behave.  He  was — Heaven 
save,  the  mark,  poor  Titmouse  I— to 
assume  an  air  of  mingled  deference, 
self  possession,  and  firmness ;  not  to 
be  overawed  by  the  greatness  with 
which  he  would  be  brought  into  con* 
tact,  nor  unduly  elated  by  a  sense  of 
his  own  suddenly- acquired  importance. 
He  was,  on  the  other  hand,  to  steer 
evenly  between  the  extremes  of  timo^ 
rousness  and  temerity — that  happy 
mean,  so  grateful  to  those  able  to  ap- 
preciate the  effort  and  object  of  those 
attaining  to  it.  Titmouse  was  to  re- 
member that,  great  as  was  the  Earl 
of  Dreddlington,  he  was  yet  but 
a  man — related,  moreover,  by  con- 
sanguinity to  him,  the  aforesaid  Tit- 
mouse— who  might,  moreover,  before 
many  years  should  have  elapsed,  be 
himself  Earl  of  Dreddlington,  or  at 
least  Lord  Drelincourt,  and  by  conse- 
quence equally  entitled,  with  the  pre- 
sent possessor  of  that  resplendent  po- 
sition, to  the  homage  of  mankind.  At 
the  same  time,  that  the  EarFs  advan- 
ced years  gave  him  a  natural  claim  to 
the  respect  and  deference  of  his  young 
kinsman,  whom,  moreover,  he  was 
about  to  introduce  into  the  sublime 
regions  of  aristocracy,  and  also  of  po- 
litical society.  Titmouse  might  derive 
a  few  ingredients  of  consolation  from 
the  reflection,  that  his  income  probably 
exceeded  by  a  third  that  of  the  Earl  of 
Dreddlington.  This  is  the  sum  of  Mr 
Gammon's  general  instructions  to  his 
eager  and  anxious  pupil ;  but  he  also 
gave  Titmouse  many  minor  hintaand 
suggestions.  He  was  to  drink  very 
little  wine— (whereat  Titmouse  d^- 


murred  somewhat  vehemently,  and 
asked  "  How  the  d — ^1  he  was  to  get 
his  tieam  up  f  **} — and  on  no  account  to 
call  for  beer  or  porter,  to  which  ple« 
beian  beverages,  indeed,  he  might  con- 
sider himself  as  having  bid  a  long  and 
last  adieu; — to  say  "  my  lord"  and 
«  your  lordship,"  in  addressing  the 
Earl — *'  my  lady"  and  "  your  lady- 
ship," in  addressing  Lady  Cecilia  ;— 
and,  above  all,  never  to  appear  in  a 
hurry,  but  to  do  and  say  whatever  he 
had  to  do  and  to  say  calmly ;  for  that 
the  nerves  of  aristocracy  were  very 
delicate,  and  could  not  bear  a  bustle, 
or  the  slightest  display  of  energy  or 
feeling.  Then,  as  to  his  dresi — Gam- 
mon, feeling  himself  treading  on  very 
doubtful  ground,  intimated  merely  that 
the  essence  of  true  fashion  was  sim^ 
pltcity  —  but  here  Titmouse  grew 
fidgety,  and  his  Mentor  ceased. 

During  the  night  which  ushered  in 
the  eventful  day  of  Titmouse's  dining 
with  the  Earl  of  Dreddlington,  our 
frien^  got  but  very  little  sleep.  Early 
in  the  morning  he  engaged  a  handsome 
glass-coach  to  convey  him  westward 
in  something  like  style,  and  before 
noon  his  anxieties  were  set  at  rest  by 
the  punctual  arrival  of  various  articles 
of  dress,  and  decoration,  and  scent— 
for  Titmouse  had  a  great  idea  of 
scents.  His  new  watch  and  its  bril- 
liant gold  guard  chain — his  eyes  gloat- 
ed upon  them.  What,  he  thought, 
would  he  have  been  without  them. 
About  half-past  three  o'clock  he  re- 
tired to  his  bed-room,  and  resigned 
himself  into  the  hands  of  the  tip- top 
hairdresser  from  the  Strand,  whose 
agreeable  manipulations,  and  still 
more  agreeable  small-talk,  occupied 
upwards  of  an  hour.  Titmouse  giving 
the  anxious  operator  abundant  notice 
of  the  high  quarter  in  which  his  handi- 
work was  likely  soon  to  be  scrutinized. 

*'  Pray-a>  can  you  tell  me,"  quoth 
Titmouse,  drawlingly,  shortly  after 
Twirl  had  commenced  his  operations, 
"  how  long  it  will  take  me  to  get  from 
this  infernal  part  of  the  town  to  Gros- 
▼enor  Square?  Dem  long  way,  isn't  it, 
Mr  What's-your-name  ?*' 

*'  Grosvenor  Square,  sir?**  said 
Twirl,  glibly,  but  with  a  perceptible 
dash  of  deference  in  his  tone ;  <*  why 
it  is9  as  one  might  say,  a  tolerable  way 
ofi^,  certainlv ;  but  vou  can't  well  misa 
your  way  Mcrr,  sir,  of  all  places  in 
^own'*— r* 
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•*  My  coackman/*  interrupted  Tit- 
mouse, with  a  fine  air,  "  of  course,  had 
I  thought  of  it,  he  must  know." 

«  Oh  I  to  be  sure,  sir.  There's  none 
but  people  of  the  most  highest  rank 
liyes  in  that  quarter,  sir.  Excuse  me, 
sir,  but  IVe  a  brother-in-law  that's 
Talet  to  the  Duke  of  Ding-dong, 
there** 

*'  Indeed  I  How  far  off  is  that  from 
Lord  Dreddlington*s  ?"  enquired  Tit* 
mouse,  carelessly. 

'^  Lord  Dreddlington'8,sir  ?— Well, 
I  never !  Isn't  it  particular  strange,  if 
that's  where  you're  going,  sir;  it*s 
next  door  to  the  Duke's — the  very 
next  door,  sir?" 

<<  Ton  my  life,  is  it  indeed  ?  How 
doYilishodd!" 

''  Know  the  Earl  of  Dreddlington 
then,  I  presume, sir?" 

"  Ya-arS,  I  should  think  so ;  he's 
my — ^my — relation,  that's  all;  and 
devilish  near  tool" 

Mr  Twirl  instantly  conceived  a  kind 
of  reverence  for  the  gentleman  upon 
whom  he  was  operating. 

«*  Well,  sir,"  he  presently  added,  in 
a  still  more  respectful  tone  than  before, 
*'  p'r'aps  you'll  think  it  a  liberty,  sir ; 
but,  do  you  know,  I've  several  times 
had  the  honour  of  seeing  his  lordship 
in  the  street  at  a  little  oustance — and 
there's  a — a  fandly  likeness  between 
you,  sir — 'pon  my  word,  sir.  It  struck 
me,  directly  I  saw  you,  that  you  was 
like  some  nob  I'd  seen  at  the  other 
end  of  the  town . "  [  Here  Titmouse  ex  • 
perienced  pleasurable  emotions,  sind- 
lar  to  those  of  a  cat  when  you  pass 
your  hand  down  its  glossy  coat  in  the 
right  direction.]  «*  Will  yon  allow  me, 
sir,  to  give  your  hair  a  good  brushing, 
sir,  before  1  dress  it  ?  I  always  like  to 
take  the  greatest  pains  with  the  hair 
of  my  quality  customers.  Do. you 
know,  sir,  that  I  had  the  honour  of 
dressing  his  Grace's  hair  for  a  whole 
fortnight  together,  once  when  my 
brother-in-law  was  ill;  and  though, 
p'r'aps  I  oughtn't  to  say  it,  but  his 
Grace  expressed  the  highest  satisfac- 
tion at  my  exertions,  sir." 

'<'Pon  my  life,  and  /  should  say 
you  were  an  uncommon  good  hand— > 
I've  known  lots  worse,  I  assure  you ; 
men  that  would  have  spoiled  the  best 
head  of  hur  going,  by  Jove  I " 

**  Sir,  you're  very  kind.  I  assure 
▼on,  sir,  that  to  do  justice  to  a  genfs 
hair  requires  an  uncommon  deal  of 
practice,  and  a  sort  of  nafral  talent 
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for  it,  besides.  Lord,  sir  I  how  much 
depends  on  a  gent*s  hair,  don't  it  ?  Of 
two  coming  into  a  room,  it  makes  all 
the  difference,  sir  I  Believe  me,  sir, 
it's  no  use  being  well-dressed^  nay, 
nor  good-looking,  if  as  how  the  hair 
a'n't  done,  what  I  call,  correct,** 

"  By  Jove,  I  really  think  you're 
nigh  about  the  mark,"  siud  Titmouse; 
and  after  a  pause,  during  which  Mr 
Twirl  had  been  brushing  away  at  one 
particular  part  of  the  head  with  some 
vehemence.  "  Well,"  he  exclaimed, 
with  a  sigh — ''  I'm  Ifiest  if  I  can  ma- 
nage it,  do  what  I  will ! " 

"Eh?  What's  that?  What  is  it?" 
enquired  Titmouse,  a  little  alarmedly. 

'*  Nothing,  sir ;  only  it's  what  we 
gents,  in  our  profession,  calls  a  fea- 
ther, which  is  the  most  hobstinatett 
thing  in  nature." 

"  What's  SL  feather  9**  quoth  Tit- 
mouse,  rather  faintly. 

*'  Why,  sir,  'tis  when  a  small  lot  of 
hair  on  a  gent's  head  will  stick  up,  do 
all  we  can  to  try  and  get  it  down ;  and 
(excuse  me,  sir,)  you've  got  a  regular 
rattler  I "  Titmouse  put  np  his  nand 
to  feel.  Twirl  guiding  it  to  the  fatal 
spot :  there  it  was,  just  as  Twirl  had 
described  it. 

"  What's  to  be  done  ?**  murmured 
Titmouse. 

"  I'm  afraid,  sir,  yon  don't  nse  our 
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BOW,  sir  I " 

♦'Your  what 9^*  cried  Titmouse 
apprehensively,  with  a  dismally  dis- 
tinct recollection  of  the  tragedy  of  the 
Cyanochaitanthropopoion,  and  the 
Damascus  cream,  and  the  Tetarag- 
menon  Abracadabra ;  matters  whidi 
he  at  once  mentioned  to  Mr  Twirl. 

♦♦  Ah,  it's  not  »^  custom,  sir,"  quoth 
Twirl,  "to  run  down  other  gents' 
inventions;  but  my  real  opinion  is, 
that  they're  all  an  imposition — a  rank 
imposition,  sh*.  I  didn't  like  to  say  it, 
sir ;  but  I  soon  saw  there  had  been 
somebody  a-practising  on  your  hair." 

"  What,  is  it  very  plain?"  cried 
Titmouse,  starting  up  and  stepping  to 
the  glass. 

«*  No,  sir — ^not  so  very  plain ;  only 
you*ve  got,  as  I  might  say,  accustomed 
to  the  sight  of  it ;  but  when  it's  pro- 
perly curled,  and  puckered  up,  and 
frizzed  about,  it  won't  show^nor  the 
feather  neither,  sir ;  so,  by  your  leave, 
here  goes,  sir;"  and,  after  about  a 
quarter  of  an  bourns  more  labour,  he 
succeeded  in  parting  it  right  down  the 
2c 
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iDidjle  of  ibe  hM*  bringing  it  out 
Sato  a  bold  curl  towards  each  eyebrow^ 
and  giving  our  friend  quite  a  new  and 
very  fascinating  appearance,  even  in 
his  own  eyes.  And  as  for  the  colour 
—it  reallj  was  not  so  verv  marked, 
after  all ;  a  little  purple-oued  and 
mottled,  to  be  sure,  in  parts,  but  not 
to  a  degree  to  attract  the  eje  of  a 
casual  observer.  Twirl  having  de- 
clared, at  length,  his  labours  com- 
pleted— regarding  Titmouse's  head 
with  a  look  of  proud  satisfaction — Tit- 
mouse paid  him  half-a-crown,  and  also 
ordered  a  pot  of  ostrich  grease  and 
of  rhinoceros  marrow,  (the  one  being 
$uei,  the  other  lard,  dimtreotly  scent- 
td,)  and  was  soon  left  at  liberty  to 
proceed  with  the  important  duties  of 
{be  toUet*  It  took  him  a  good  while ; 
but  in  the  end  he  was  supremely 
ypacessfttl*  He  wore  black  tighu, 
(i,  e.f  pantaloons  fitting  closely  to  his 
legs,  and  tied  round  his  ankles  with 
black  ribands,)  silk  stockings,  and 
shoes  with  glittering  silver  buckles. 
His  white  neckerchief  was  tied  with 

treat  elegance,  not  a  wrinkle  super- 
uous  being  visible  in  it.  His  shirt- 
front  of  lace,  bad  two  handsome  dia- 
mond pins,  connected  together  by  a 
little  delicate  gold  chain,  glistening  in 
the  midst  of  it.  Then  be  had  a  white 
waistcoat  edge,  next  a  cnmsoa  one, 
and  lastly  a  glorious  sky-blue  satin 
wiustcoat,  spangled  all  over  with  gold 
flowers  inwrought<-»and  across  it  hung 
bis  new  gold  watchguard*  and  his 
silver  guard  for  his  eyeglass,  pro- 
ducing an  inconceivably  fine  effect. 
His  coat  was  of  a  ligbt-brown,  of 
exquisite  cut,  fitting  him  as  closely  as 
if  he  had  been  bom  in  it,  and  with 
burnished  brass  buttons,,  of  sugar*  loaf 
ahape.  *Twas  padded  also  with  great 
Judgment,  and  really  took  off  more  of 
his  round-shouldered  awkwardness  of 
figure  than  any  coat  he  had  ever  be- 
fore had.  Then  he  had  a  fine  white 
Socket- handkerchief,  soaked  in  laven- 
er  water,  and  immaculate  white  kid 
ffloves.  Thus  habited,  he  stood  before 
Sis  glass,  bowing  fifty  different  times, 
and  atyusting  his  expression  to  various 
elegant  forms  of  address— quite  con- 
tent. He  was  particularly  struck  with 
the  combined  effect  of  the  two  curls 
of  his  hair  towards  each  eye,  and  the 
hair  underneath  his  chin  curved 
upwards  on  each  side  of  his  mouth  in 
complete  symmetry.  I  have  ascer- 
lataed  from  Mr   Titmouso  himself. 
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that  on  this  memorable  occasion  of  his 
first  introduction  to  nobxutt,  every 
item  of  dress  and  decoration  was 
entirely  new ;  and  when  at  length  his 
labours  bad  been  completed,  he  felt 
great  composure  of  mind,  and  a  con- 
sciousness of  the  decisive  effect  ho 
must  produce  upon  those  into  whose 
presence  he  was  so  soon  to  be 
ushered.  His  "carriage**  was  pre- 
sently announced ;  and  after  keeping 
it  standing  a  few  minutes,  merely  for 
form's  sake,  ho  gently  placed  his  hat 
upon  hb  head,  drew  on  one  glov^ 
took  his  little  ebony  cane  in  his  hand, 
and,  with  a  hurried  inward  prayer 
that  he  might  be  equal  to  the  occasion, 
stepped  forth  from  his  apartment,  and 
passed  on  to  the  glass  coach.  Such  a 
brilliant  little  figure,  I  will  take  upon 
myself  to  say,  had  never  before  issued, 
nor  will  perhaps  ever  again  issue,  from 
the  Cabbage-stalk  hotel.  The  waiters 
whom  he  passed,  inclined  to  wards  him 
with  instinctive  reverence.  He  was 
very  fine,  to  be  sure ;  but  who  could, 
they  justly  thought,  be  dressed  too 
finely  that  bad  ten  thousand  a-year, 
and  was  going  to  dine  with  a  lord  in 
Grosvenor  Square?  Titmouse  was 
soon  on  hb  way  towards  that  at  once 
desired  and  dreaded  region.  He 
gazed  with  a  look  of  occauional  pity 
and  contempt,  as  be  passed  along,  at 
the  plebeian  pedestrians,  and  the  lines 
of  shops  on  each  side  of  the  narrow 
streets,  till  he  began  to  perceive  indi- 
cations of  superior  modes  of  existence ; 
and  then  he  began  to  feel  a  little  fid- 
gety and  nervous.  The  streets  grew 
mder,  the  squares  greater,  hackney 
coaches  (unsightly  objects!)  became 
fewer  and  fewer,  giving  place  to 
splendid  vehicles,  coaches,  and  cha* 
riots,  with  one,  two,  and  even  three 
footmen  clustering  bebind»  with  long 
canes,  with  cockades,  with  shoulder- 
knots  ;  crimson,  yellow,  blue,  green 
hammercloths,  with  burnished  crests 
upon  them,  and  sleek  coachmen  with 
wigs  and  three  cornered  hats,  and 
horses  that  pawed  the  ground  with 
very  pride ;  ladies  within,  glistening 
in  satin,  lace,  and  jewels — their  lords 
beside  them,  leaning  back  with  coun- 
tenances so  stern  and  haughty;  ph, 
by  all  that  was  magnificent !  Titmouse 
felt  himself  getting  now  within  the 
very  vortex  of  greatness  and  fashion, 
and  felt  a  frequent  fluttering  and 
catching  of  the  breath.  He  was,  how- 
ever, now  in  for  it-— and  there  was  no 
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retreat.  At  he  neared  Grosvenor 
Sauaret  he  beard,  ever  and  aoon,  ter- 
rinc  thundering  noises  at  the  doors, 
opposite  which  these  splendid  vehicles 
drew  up— as  if  the  footmen  were  in- 
furiated because  the  doors  did  not  fij 
open  of  themseWes,  at  the  sound  of 
the  approaching  carriage-wheels.  At 
length  he  entered  Grosvenor  Square, 
that  "pure  empyrean"  of  earthly 
greatness.  Carriages  rolled  haughtily 
past  him,  others  dashed  desperatelr 
onward :  at  each  side  of  Lord  Dred. 
dling(on*8  house,  were  carriages  set- 
ting down  with  tremendous  uproar. 
Mr  Titmouse  felt  his  colour  going,  and 
his  heart  began  to  beat  much  faster 
than  usual.  *Twas  quite  in  vain  that 
be  "  hemmed*'  two  or  three  times,  by 
way  of  trying  to  re-auure  him* 
•elf:  he  felt  that  his  hour  was  come  | 
and  would  have  been  glad  at  the  mo- 
ment for  any  decent  excuse  for  driv. 
ing  off  home  sgiun,  and  putting  off  the 
evil  day  a  little  longer.  Opposite  the 
dreaded  door  had  now  drawn  up  Mr 
Titmouse's  glass  eoacb ;  and  the  de- 
oent  coachman — whose  well-worn  hat^ 
and  long,  clean,  but  threadbare  blue 
coat,  and  ancient  looking  top-boot^ 
bespoke  their  wearer's  thriftiness-. 
alowly  alighting,  threw  the  reins  on 
bis  quiet  horses'  backs,  and  gave  a  mo- 
dest rat  tat.U^tat-tat  at  the  door  with- 
out ringing. 

<«  What  name  shall  I  give,  iirT* 
•aid  he,  returning  to  his  coach,  and 
letting  down  the  loud  clanking  steps, 
with  a  noise  for  which  Titmouse  could 
have  heartily  kicked  him. 

<«  Titmouse— Mr  Titmouse  ;**  replied 
be,  hurriedly,  as  the  lofty  door  was 
thrown  open  by  the  corpulent  porter, 
disclosing  several  footmen,  with  pow- 
dered heads,  standing  in  the  hall  wait- 
ing for  him. 

"Mr  Titmouse r  exclaimed  the 
coachman  to  the  servants — *'  When 
shall  I  come  back  for  you,  sir  ?" 

"  D —  me,  sir— don't  bother  me,** 
faltered  Titmouse ;  and  the  next  mo- 
ment was  iu  the  hands  of  the  PblHa- 
tines— the  door  was  closed  upon  him. 
All  hb  presence  of  mind  had  evapo- 
rated ;  the  excellent  lessons  given  him 
by  Mr  Gammon,  had  disappeared  like 
breath  from  the  polished  mirror. 
Thongh  Lord  Dreddlington's  servants' 
bad  never  before  seen  in  the  house  so 
•crange  an  object  as  poor  little  Tit- 
aious^  they  were  of  far  too  highly 
polished  manners  to  appear  to  notice 
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any  thing  nnusual.     Thev  ailentljr 
motioned  him  up-stairs  wiin  a  bland 
courteous  air,  he  carrying  his  little 
agate-headed  cane  in  one  hand,  and 
his  new  hat  in  the  other.     A  gentle- 
manly person  in  a  full  black  dress  sui^ 
opened  the  drawiog-reom    door  for 
him,  with  an  elegant  inclination  which 
Titmouse  very  gracefully  returned. 
A  faint  mist  seemed  to  be  in  the  draw* 
Ing- room  for  a  second  or  two;  but 
quickly  clearing  away,  Titmotise  be* 
held,  at  the  upper  end,  but  two  figures, 
that  of  an  old  gentleman  and  a  young 
lady-^in  fact,  the  Earl  of  Dreddling- 
ton  and  Lady  Cecilia.  Now,  that  great 
man  had  not  been  a  whit  behindhand 
with  the  little  being  now  trembling 
before  him  in  the  matter  of  dress  | 
being,  in  truth,  full  as  anxious  to  make 
an  effective  first  appearance  in  the 
eyes  of  Titmouse,  as  he  in  those  of  th* 
Earl  of  Dreddlington.    And  each  had 
succeeded  in  his  way.  There  was  really 
little  or  no  difference  between  them. 
The  Right  Honourable  the  Earl  of 
Dreddlington  was  an  old  experienced 
fool,  and  Tittlebat  Titmouse  a  young 
inaxperienced  one.      They  were  the 
•ame  species  of  plant,  bat   grown 
in    different   s<»ls.      The  one   had 
had  to  struggle  through  a  neglected 
existence  by  the  dustv,  hard,  road- 
side of  life ;  the  other  had  had  all  the 
advantage  of  hothouse  cultivation— 
its  roots  striking  deep  into,  and  thriv- 
ing upon,  the  rich  manure  of  syoo- 
phaney  and  adulation.    We  have  seen 
how  anxious  was  our  little  friend  to 
appear  as  became  the  occasion,  be- 
fore  hb  great  kinsman ;  who,  in  his 
turn,  had  several  times  during  the  day 
exulted  secretly  in  the  anticipation  of 
the  impression  which  must  be  pro* 
dnoed  upon  the  mind  of  Titmouse  by 
the  sudden  display,  in  the  Earl's  per- 
•on,  of  the  sublimes!  distinction  that 
•oeietv  can  bestow,  short  of  royaltv\ 
It  had  once  or  twice  occurred  to  the 
Earl,  whether  he  could  find  any  fair 
excuse  for  appearing  in  his  fidl  gene- 
ral's uniform  ;  but  on  mature  reflec- 
tion, governed  by  that  siraplid^  and 
severity  of  taste  which  ever  distin- 
guished  him,  he  abandoned  that  ldea» 
and  appeared  in  a  plain  blue  ooat^ 
white   wdsteoat,   and   black   knec^ 
breeches.     But  on  his  left  breast  gilt* 
tared  the  star,  round  his  left  knee 
gUstened  the  garter,  and  across  his 
waistcoat  were  the  broad  blue  and  red 
ribands  of  the  Garter  and  the  Bath, 
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Hig  bidr  was  irhite  and  fine ;  his  cold 
blue  eye  and  haughty  lip  gave  hiin  an 
expression  of  severe  dignity ;  and  he 
stQod  erect  a8  an  arrow.  Lady  Ceci* 
lia  reclined  on  the  sofa«  irith  an  ur  of 
languor  and  ennui  that  had  become 
habitual  to  her ;  and  was  dressed  in 
glistening  white  satin,  with  a  necklace 
of  large  and  very  beautiful  pearls. 
The  Earl  was  standing  in  an  attitude 
of  easy  grace  to  receive  hb  guest«  as 
to  whose  figure  and  height  he  was 
quite  in  the  dark — Mr  Titmouse  might 
be  a  great  or  a  little  man,  and  forward 
or  bashful.  *'  Ah^my  God!"  involun- 
tarily exclaimed  the  Earl  to  himself* 
the  instant  his  eye  caught  sight  of 
Titmouse,  who  approached  slowly* 
making  profound  and  formal  obei- 
sances. Lord  Dreddlington  was  root- 
ed to  the  spot  he  had  occupied  when 
Titmouse  entered.  If  his  servants 
had  turned  an  ape  into  the  drawing- 
room,  the  Earl  could  scarcely  have 
felt  or  exhibited  greater  amazement 
than  he  now  experienced  for  a  mo- 
ment. **  Ah,  my  God  !*'  thought  he* 
^'what  a  fool  have  we  here?  what 
creature  is  this?"  Then  it  flashed 
across  his  mind ; — **  Is  this  the  fit- 
tore  LoaD  DaELiNcooRT?**  He  was 
on  the  point  of  recoiling  from  his  sud- 
denly-discovered kinsman  in  dismay, 
(as  for  Lady  Cecilia,  she  gazed  at  him  in 
silent  horror,)  when  his  habitual  self- 
command  came  to  his  assistance ;  and, 
advancing  very  slowly  a  step  or  two 
towards  Titmouse,  who,  after  a  hur- 
ried glance  around  him,  saw  no  place 
to  deposit  his  hat  and  cane  upon  ex- 
cept the  floor,  on  which  he  according- 
ly dropped  them,  the  Earl  extended 
his  hand,  and  bowed  courteously,  but 
with  infinite  concern  in  his  features. 

**  I  am  happy,  Mr  Titmouse,  to 
make  your  acquaintance,**  said  the 
Earl  slowly.  *'  Sir,  I  have  the  honour 
to  present  you  to  my  daughter,  the 
Lady  Cecilia.'*  Titmouse,  who  by 
this  time  had  got  into  a  sort  of  cold 
sweat^a  condition  from  which  Uie 
Earl  was  really  not  very  far  removed 
—made  a  yrery  profound  and  formal 
bow,  (he  had  been  taking  lessons 
from  a  posture-master  to  one  of  the 
theatres,)  first  to  the  Earl,  and  then 
to  Lady  Cecilia,  who  rose  about  two 
inches  from  the  sofa,  and  then  sank 
again  upon  it,  without  removing  her 
eyes  from  the  ^gxxre  of  Titmouse,  who 
went  on  bowing,  first  to  the  one  and 


then  to  the  other,  till  the  earl  had  en- 
gaged him  in  conversation. 

<'  It  gives  me  pleasure,  sir,  to  see 
that  you  are  punctual  in  your  engage- 
ments. I  am  so  too,  sir;  and  owe  no 
small  portion  of  my  success  in  life  to 
it.  Punctuality,  sir,  in  small  matters* 
leads  to  punctuality  in  great  matters.'* 
This  was  sdd  in  a  very  deliberate  and 
pompous  manner. 

"  Oh  yes,  my  lord  I  qaite  so,  your 
lordship,*'  stammered  Titmouse,  sud- 
denly recollecting  a  part  of  Gammon's 
instructions ;  ''  to  be  sure— wouldn't 
have  been  behind  time,  your  lordship, 
for  a  minute,  my  lord ;  bad  manners, 
if  it  please  your  lordship'*— 

"  Will  you  be  seated,  sir  ?'*  inter- 
rupted the  Earl,  deliberately  motion- 
ing him  to  a  chair,  and  then  sitting 
down  beside  him;  after  which  the 
Earl  seemed,  for  a  second  or  two,  to 
forget  himself,  staring  in  silence  at 
Titmouse,  and  then  in  consternation 
at  Lady  Cecilia.  «  I— I— **  said  he* 
suddenly  recollecting  himself,  *'  beg 
vour  par — sir,  I  mean  I  congratu- 
late  yon  upon  your  recent  success. 
Sir,  it  must  have  been  rather  a  sur« 
prise  to  you  ?" 

««  Oh  yes,  sir — my  lord,  most  un- 
common, may  it  please  your  lordship 
— particular — but  right  is  right — 
thank  your  lordship'* 

["  Oh  Heavens !  merciful  Heavens! 
How  horrid  all  this  is  !  Am  I  awake, 
or  only  dreaming?  'Tisanidiot — and, 
what's  worse,  a  vuigar  idiot.  My 
God !  And  this  thing  may  be  Lord 
Drdincourt,^*  This  was  what  was 
passing  through  Lord  Dreddlington's 
mind,  while  his  troubled  eye  was  fixed 
upon  Titmouse.] 

'*  It  is,  indeed,  Mr  Titmouse,"  re- 
plied his  lordship,  '*  very  true ;  sir, 
what  you  say  is  correct.  Quite  so ; 
exactly."  His  eye  was  fixed  on  Tit- 
mouse,  but  his  words  were  uttered,  as 
it  were,  mechanically,  and  in  a  mu- 
sing manner.  It  flitted  for  a  mo- 
ment across  his  mind,  whether  he 
should  ring  the  bell,  and  order  the 
servant  to  show  out  of  the  house 
the  fearful  imp  that  had  just  been 
shown  into  it;  but  at  that  criti- 
cal moment  he  detected  poor  Tit- 
mouse's eye  fixed  with  akindof  reve- 
rentintensitv  upon  his  lordship's  star. 
*Twas  a  lucky  look  that  for  Titmouse, 
for  it  began  to  melt  away  the  ice  that 
was  getting  round  the  little  heart  of 
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bis  BOgost  relative.  'Twas  erideDt 
that  the  poor  young  man  had  not  been 
accustomed  to  society^  thought  the 
£arl«  with  an  approach  towards  the 
compassionate  mood.  He  was  fright- 
Fully  dressed,  to  be  sure ;  and  as  for 
his  speech,  he  was  manifestly  over- 
awed by  Uie  presence  in  which  he 
found  himself;  [that  thought  melted 
a  little  more  of  the  ice.]  Yet>  was  it 
not  cedent  that  he  had  some  latent 
power  of  appreciating  real  distinct 
^n?  [the  little  heart  that  was  under 
his  lordship's  star,  bere  lost  all  the 
ice  that  had  begun  so  suddenly  to  en- 
crust it]  And  again ;— he  has  actu- 
ally cut  out  the  intolerable  Aubrey* 
jmd  is  now  lawful  owner  of  Yatton — 
of  ten  thousand  a-year. 

"  Did  you  see  the  review  to-day, 
sir  ?  **  enquired  the  Earl,  rather  bland- 
ly,    'fllis  Mijesty  was  there,  sir, 
and  seemed   to  enjoy  the   scene.'' 
Titmouse,  with  a  timid  air,  said  that 
he  had  not  seen  it,  as  he  had  been 
upon   the  river;   and   after  a  few 
more   general   observations — '*  Will 
you  permit  me,  sir  ?    It  is  from  the 
'House  of  Lords,"  said  the  Earl,  as 
.a  note  was  brought  him,  wliich  he  im- 
mediately opened  and  read.     Lady 
Cecilia  also  appearing  engaged  rea<i« 
ing.  Titmouse  had  a  moment's  breath- 
ing time  and  interval  of  relief.  What 
would  he  have  given,  he  thought,  for 
.some  other  person,  or  several  persons, 
to  come  in  and  divide  the  attention— 
the  intolerably  oppressive  attention  of 
the  two  aug^t  individuals  then  before 
,him !  He  seized  the  opportunity  to  cast 
a  furtive  glance  around  the  room.     It 
opened  into  a  second,  which  opened 
into  a  third :  how  spacious  each  and 
lofty  I  And  glittering  glass  chande- 
liers in  each !  What  chimney  and  pier 
glasses  I  What  rich  crimson  satin  cur- 
.taina — they  roust   have  cost  twelve 
or  fourteen  shillings  a*yard  at  least ! 
—The  carpets,  of  the  finest  Brussels 
.—and   they  ^It  like  velvet  to   the 
.feet; — then  the   brackets,  of  mar- 
ble and  gold,  with  snowy  statues  and 
.  vases  glutening  upon  each ;  cludrs  so 
delicate,  and  gilded  all  over— he  al- 
.most  feared  to  sit  down  on  them. 
What  could  the  Quiiks  and  Tag-rags 
think  of  this  ?    Faugh— only  to  think 
for  a  moment  of  Alibi  House   and 
Satin  Lodge!— Then  there  was  the 
Lady  CecUia — a  lady  of  high  rank ! 
How  ricb  her  dress — and  how  haugh- 
tily beautiful  she  lo<>ked  as  she  re- 


clined upon  the  sofa !  Uhe  was  in  fact 
busy  conning  over  the  new  opera^ 
coming  out  the  next  evening.]  And  the 
Earl  ^of  Dreddlington-^here  he  was^ 
reading,  donbtless,  some  letter  f^om 
the  king  or  one  of  the  ro^al  family*-, 
a  man  of  great  rank — ^with  star,  gar* 
ter,  and  ribands,  red  and  blne^all 
inst  as  he  had  seen  in  pictures,  and 
heard  and  read  of— what  must  that 
star  haie  cost?  [Av  indeed,  poor 
Lord  Dreddlington,  it  had  cost  yoa 
the  labour  of  half  a  life  of  steadfast 
sycophancy,  of  watchful  manoeuvring, 
and  desperate  exertion!]  And  those 
ribands— he  had  never  seen  any  of 
such  a  breadth — they  must  have  been 
manufactured  on  purpose  for  the 
Earl ! — How  white  were  his  hands ! 
And  he  had  an  antique  massive  sig« 
net- ring  on  his  forefinger,  and  two 
glittering  rings  at  least  on  each  of  his 
little  fingers—positively  Titmouse  at 
length  began  to  regard  him  almost  as 
a  god : — and  yet  the  amazing  thought 
occurred  that  this  august  being  was 
allied  to  him  by  the  ties  of  relation- 
ship. Such  were  the  thoughts  and 
reflections  passing  through  the  mind 
of  Titmouse,  during  the  time  that 
Lord  Dreddlington  was  engaged  in 
reading  his  letter — and  afterwards 
during  the  brief  intervals  which 
elapswl  between  the  various  observa- 
tions addressed  to  him  by  his  lordship. 

The  gentleman  in  black  at  length 
entered  the  room,  and  advancing  slow- 
ly and  noiselessly  towards  the  Eari, 
said,  in  a  quiet  manner,  "  Dinner,  my 
Lord ;"  and  retired.  Into  what  new 
scenes  of  splendid  embarrassment  was 
this  the  signal  for  Mr  Titmouse's  in- 
troduction ?  thought  our  friend,  and 
trembled. 

<<  Mr  Titmouse,  will  ^ou  give  your 
arm  to  the  Ladv  CeciUa?"  said  the 
Earl,  motioning  him  to  the  sofa.  Up 
jumped  Titmouse,  and  approached 
hastily  the  recumbent  beauty,  who 
languidly  arose,  arranged  her  train 
with  one  hand,  and  with  the  other, 
having  drawn  on  her  glove,  just 
barely  touched  the  proffered  arm 
of  Titmouse,  extended  towards  her  at 
a  very  acute  angle,  and  at  right  an- 
gles with  his  own  body — stsmmering, 
"  Honour  to  take  your  ladyship — un- 
common proud — this  way,  my  lady.*' 
— Lady  Cecilia  took  no  more  notice 
of  him  than  if  he  had  been  a  dumb 
waiter,  walking  beside  him  in  silence 
-r-the  Eari  following.    To  think  that 
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a  noUematt  of  high  rank  was  walking 
hehM  him  I  Wonld  to  heaTen, 
thottglit  the  embarrassed  Titmouse, 
that  he  had  two  ftvnts,  one  for  the 
Earl  behind,  and  the  other  to  be  tam- 
ed fall  towards  Lady  Ceoilial  The 
tali  senrantSf  powdered  and  in  light 
blue  liveries,  stood  like  a  guard  of 
honour  around  the  dining-room  door. 
That  room  was  extensiTO  and  lofty : 
what  a  solitary  sort  of  state  were  they 
about  to  dine  in  1  Titmouse  felt  cold 
though  it  was  summer,  and  trembled  as 
befoUowed,  ratherthan  led,his  haughty 

Sartner  to  ber  seat ;  and  then  was  mo- 
oned into  his  own  by  the  Earl,  him- 
self sitting  down  opposite  a  chased 
iilver  soup  tureen  I  A  servant  stood 
behind  Lady  Cecilia  and  Titmouse ; 
also  on  tlie  kft  of  the  Earl,  while  on 
bis  right,  between  his  loniihip  and 
the  glistening  sideboard,  stood  a 
portly  gentleman  in  black,  with  a  bald 
Bead  and  a  somewhat  haughty  coun- 
tenance. Though  Titmouse  had 
touched  nothing  since  breakfast,  he 
felt  not  the  slightest  inclination  to  eat^ 
and  would  have  given  the  world  to 
have  dared  to  say  as  much,  and  be  at 
once  relieved  from  a  vast  deal  of  an- 
xiety. Is  it  indeed  easy  to  oon- 
eeive  of  a  fellow- creature  in  a  state  of 
more  complete  thraldom,  at  that  mo- 
ment, than  poor  little  Titmouse  ?  A 
Httle  ttog  under  the  suddenly-ezhaust- 
ed  reeeiver  of  an  air-pump,  or  a  fish 
Just  plucked  out  of  iu  own  element,  and 
flung  gasphig  and  struggling  upon  the 
grass*  may  serve  to  assist  your  concep- 
tions of  toe  position  and  sufferingaof 
Mr  Titmoose.  The  Earl,  who  was  on 
the  look- out  for  It,  observed  his  con- 
dition with  secret  but  complete  satis- 
faction ;  here  he  beheld  the  legitimate 
eflbct  of  rank  and  state  upon  the  hu- 
man  mind.  Titmouse  got  through 
the  soup— of  which  about  hal^a-doiea 
•poonftila  only  were  put  into  his  plate 
—pretty  fairly.  Any  where  else  than 
at  Lord  Dreddlington^,  Titmouse 
would  have  thought  it  thin  watery 
stttfl;  with  a  few  green  things  chopped 
«p  sjid  swimming  in  it  i  but  now  he 
perceived  that  it  had  a  sort  of  supe- 
rior flavour.  How  some  red  mullet, 
enclosed  in  paper,  puxzled  poor  Tit- 
mouse,  is  best  known  to  himself. 

<«  The  Lady  Cecilia  will  take  wine 
with  yon,  Mr  Titmouse,  I  daresay"^ 
observed  the  Bari :  and  in  amoment  s 
Hm&i  but  with  perfeet  deliberation, 
the  eervmHi  pomd  wIbo  hUo  the  two 


glasses.  ''  Your  ladyship's  health,  me 
lady*'— faltered  Titmouse.  She 
slightly  bowed,  and  a  faint  smile  glim, 
mered  at  the  coraers  of  her  moutb-« 
but  unobserved  hy  Titmouse.    *    * 

<<  I  think  yon  said,  Mr  Titmouse,^ 
quoth  the  Eari  som^-time  afterwards, 
**  that  you  bad  not  yet  taken  possession 
ofYatton?" 

**  No,  my  lord ;  but  I  go  down  the 
day  after  to  morrow— quite— if  1  may 
say  it,  my  lord — quite  in  style." 

«Ha,  ha!"— exclaimed  the  Earl* 
gently. 

<<  Had  yon  any  acquaintance  with 
the  Aubreys,  Mr  Titmouse  ?"  enquire 
ed  the  Lady  Cecilia. 

«*  No,  my  lady — yes,  your  ladyship, 
(I  beg  your  ladyship's  pardon) — but, 
now  I  think  of  it,  I  had  a  slight  ac- 
quaintance with  Miss  Aubrey."  [Tit« 
mouse.  Titmouse,  you  little  wretch* 
how  dare  you  say  so  ?J 

<<  She  is  considered  pretty  in  the 
eountry,  I  believe?"  drawled  Lady 
Cecilia  languidly. 

^  Oh|  most  uncommon  lovelv  I-~ 
middiing^  only  middling,  my  lady,  I 
should  say  " — added  Titmouse,  sud« 
denly ;  having  observed,  as  be  fancied* 
rather  a  dbpleased  look  in  Lady  Ce- 
cilia. He  had  begun  his  sentenoe 
with  more  energy  than  he  had  vet 
shown  in  the  house;  he  finished  It 
hastily,  and  coloured  as  he  spoke—. 
Ibeling  that  he  had  somehow  commit- 
ted  himself. 

«« Do  you  form  a  new  establishment 
at  Yatton,  sir?*'  enquired  the  Earl,  ^'or 
take  to  any  part  of  that  of  your  pre* 
decessor  ?' 

**  I  have  not,  please  your  lordship* 
made  up  my  mind  yet  exactly — should 
like  to  know  your  lordship's  opinion.** 

<'  Why,  sir,  I  should  be  governed 
by  circumstances — by  circumstances, 
sir ;  when  you  get  there,  sir,  yon  will 
be  better  able  to  Judge  of  the  coune 
you  should  pursue." 

«  Do  you  intend,  Mr  Titmouse*  to 
live  in  town,  or  in  the  country  ?**  en- 
quired Lady  Cecilia. 

<<  A  little  of  both,  my  lady— but 
mostly  in  town ;  because,  as  your  lady- 
ship sees,  the  eountrr  is  demli$h  dull— . 
'pen  my  life,  my  lady — my  lord— -beg 
a  thousand  pardons,"  he  added,  bowing 
to  both,  and  blushing  violently.  Here 
he  had  committed  himself;  but  his 
august  companions  bowed  to  him  very 
kindly,  and  ho  preeently  recovered  his 
self-poflMssieB. 
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•»  Are  you  fond  of  hunting,  Mr  Tit- 
mouse ?"  enquired  the  Earl. 

"  Why,  my  lord,  can't  exactly  say 
that  I  am — but  your  lordship  sees, 
cases  alter  circumstances,  and  when  I 
get  down  there  among  the  country 
gents,  pVaps  I  may  do  aJs  they  do,  my 
lord." 

"  I  presume,  Mr  Titmouse,  you  have 
scarcely  chosen  a  town  residence  yet  ?" 
enquired  Lady  Cecilia. 

•*  No,  my  lady — not  fixed  it  yet— 
was  thinking  of  taking  Mr  Aubrey's 
house  in  Grosveoor  Street,  understand, 
ing  it  is  to  be  sold  ;*'  then  turning  to- 
wards the  Earl — *'  because,  as  your 
lordship  seeSf  I  was  thinking  of  get* 
ting  into  both  the  nests  of  the  old 
birds,  while  both  are  warm**— -he 
added,  with  a  very  faint  smile. 

"Exactly;  yes — I  see,  sir — I  un- 
derstand you,"  replied  Lord  Dred- 
dlington,  sipping  his  wine.  His  man- 
ner rather  discomposed  Titmouse,  to 
whom  it  then  very  naturally  occurred 
that  the  Earl  might  be  warmly  at- 
tached to  the  Aubreys^  and  not  re- 
lish their  being  spoken  of  so  lightly ; 
so  Titmouse  hastily  and  anxiously 
added—"  your  lordship  sees  I  was 
most  particular  sorry  to  make  the 
Aubreys  turn  out.  A  most  uncom- 
mon respectable  gent,  Mr  Aubrey :  I 
assure  your  lordship  I  think  so." 

"Thad  not  the  honour  of  his  ac» 
quaiotance*  sir/*  replied  the  Earl,  cold- 
iVf  and  with  exceeding  stiffneu,  which 
flustered  Titmouse  not  a  little ;  and  a 
pause  occurred  in  the  conversation  for 
a  minute  or  two.  Dinner  had  now 
considerably  advanced,  and  Titmouse 
was  beginning  to  grow  r  little  famUiar 
with  the  routine  of  matters.  Remem- 
bering Gammon's  caution  eonceming 
the  wine,  and  also  observing  how  very 
little  was  drunk  by  the  Earl  and  Lady 
Cecilia«  Titmouse  did  the  same ;  and 
during  the  whole  of  dinner  had  scarce- 
ly three  full  glasses  of  wine. 

"  How  long  is  it,'*  inquired  th« 
Earl,  addressing  his  daughter,  "since 
they  took  that  bouse  ?"  Lady  Cecilia 
could  not  say.  "  Stay — now  I  recol- 
lect— surely  it  was  just  before  my  ap- 
pointment to  the  Household.  Yet ;  it 
waa  about  that  time*  I  now  recollect* 
I  am  alluding,  Mr  Titmouse/*  con- 
tinued the  Earl,  addressing  him  in  a 
very  gracious  manner,  "  to  an  ap- 

E ointment  under  the  Crown  of  some 
ttle  distinction,,  which  I  was  solicited 
to  accept,  at  the  personal  instance  of 


hie  M^esty,  on  the  oeeatimi  of  our 
party  coming  into  power — I  mean  that 
of  Lord  Steward  of  the  Household.^' 

"  Dear  me,  my  Lord !  Indeed ! 
Only  to  think,  your  lordship  I"  ex- 
claimed Titmouse,  with  infinite  defers 
retice  in  his  manner,  which  encou- 
raged the  Earl  to  proceed. 

**  That,  sir«  was  an  office  of  great  im- 
portance, and  1  had  some  hesitation  in 
undertaking  its  responsibility.  But, 
sir,  when  I  had  once  committed  myself 
to  my  sovereign  and  my  country,  1  re- 
solved to  give  them,  my  best  services. 
1  had  formed  plans  for  effecting  very 
extensive  alterations,  sir,  in  that  de- 
partment of  the  public  service,  whidh 
1  have  no  doubt  would  have  given 
great  satisfaction  to  the  country,  as 
soon  as  the  nature  of  my  intentions 
became  generally  understood ;  wh^il 
faction,  sir,  unfortunately  prevailed, 
and  we  were  compelled  to  rdlinqulth 
office.'* 

"  Dear  me,  my  lord  t  How  parti* 
cular  sorry  1  am  to  hear  it,  my  lord  !*' 
exclaimed  Titmouse,  as  he  gazed  at  the 
disappointed  statesman  with  an  ex- 
pression of  respectful  sympathy. 

"  Sir,  it  gives  me  sincere  satisfac- 
tion/' said  the  Earl,  after  a  pause, 
"  to  hear  that  our  political  opinbni 
agree*'-—— 

"  Oh  yes  I  my  lord,  quite  ;  iure  of 
that" . 

"  I  assure  you,  sir,  that  some  little 
acquaintance  with  thegenius  and  spirit 
of  the  British  constitution  has  satisfied 
me  that  this  country  can  never  be 
•afely  or  advantaffeouslr  governed 
except  on  sound  Whig  pnndplei.'*— 
He  paused. 

"  Yes,  my  lord ;  it's  quite  true,  your 
lordship." 

"  That,  sir,  is  the  onlr  way  I  know 
of  by  which  aristocratic  institutions 
can  be  brought  to  bear  effectively 
upon,  to  blend  harmoniously  with,  the 
interests  of  the  lower  ordera— the 
people,  Mr  Titmouse.''  Titmouio 
thought  this  wonderfully  fine,  and 
sat  listening  as  to  an  oracle  of  politi* 
cal  wisdom.  The  Earl,  observing  it, 
began  to  form  a  much  higher  opinion 
of  his  little  kinsman.  *'  The  unfortu- 
nate gentleman,  your  predecessor  at 
Yatton,  rir,  if  he  had  hot  allowed 
himself  to  have  been  guided  by  those 
who  had  mixed  in  pubuc  affiiirs  before 
be  was  bom,"  iaia  the  Earl  wkh  greait 
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lire  heard,  a  d  d  Tory ! — Oh  my 
Udj!  my  lordl  humbly  beg  par- 
doa/*  he  added*  turniog  pale ;  but  the 
fatal  word  bad  been  uttered,  and  heard 
by  both ;  and  he  felt  as  if  he  could 
have  sunk  through  the  floor. 

"  Shall  I  haTe  the  honour  of  taking 
another  glass  of  wine  with  you>  sir  ?*' 
inquired  the  Earl,  rather  gravdy  and 
se? erely,  as  if  wishing  Mr  Titmouse 
fully  to  appreciate  the  fearful  breach 
of  etiquette  of  which  he  had  just  been 
guilty.  Afler  they  had  bowed  to 
each  other,  a  rery  awkward  pause  oc- 
curred, which  was  at  length  broken 
by  the  considerate  Lady  Cecilia. 

'<  Are  you  fond  of  the  opera,  Mr 
Titmouse?" 

"  Very,  my  lady — most  particular," 
replied  Titmouse,  who  haa  been  there 
once  onfy. 

**  Do  you  prefer  the  opera,  or  the 
ballet  ?  1  mean  the  music  or  the  dan- 
cing?" 

**  Oh,  I  understand  your  ladyship. 
'Pon  my  word,  my  lady,  1  prefer  them 
both  in  their  turns.  The  dancing  is  most 
uncommon  superior ;  though  I  must 
say,  my  lady,  the  lady  dancers  there  do 
most  uncommonly — rather,  I  should 
say" — He  stopped  abruptly ;  his  face 
flushed,  and  he  felt  as  if  he  had  burst 
into  a  perspiration.  What  the  deuce 
was  he  about  ?  It  seemed  as  if  some 
devil  within  were  urging  him  on,  from 
time  to  time,  to  commit  himself.  Good 
gracious!  another  word,  and  out 
would  have  come  his  opinion  as  to  the 
shocking  indecency  of  the  ballet ! 

**  I  understand  you,  sir ;  I  quite 
agree  with  you,*'  said  Lady  Cecilia 
calmly ;  **  the  ballet  does  come  on  at  a 
sad  late  hour ;  I  often  wish  they  would 
now  and  then  have  the  ballet  first." 

**  Ton  my  life,  my  lady,"  quoth 
Titmouse,  eagerly  snatching  at  the 
plank  that  was  thrown  to  him  ;  '<  that 
M  what  I  meant — nothing  else,  upon 
my  soul,  your  ladyship.*' 

*'  Do  you  intend  taking  a  box  there, 
Mr  Titmouse  ?*'*  ioquired  her  lady- 
ship, with  an  appearance  of  interest 
in  tne  expected  answer. 
-  «'  Why,  your  ladyship,  they  say  a 
box  there  is  Kpreciout  long  figure  ;— 
but  in  course,  my  lady,  when  I've 
got  to  rights  a  little  with  my  property 
— ^your  ladyship  understands-- 1  shall 
do  the  correct  thing." 

Here  a  very  long  panse  ensued. 
How  dismally  qmet  and  deliberate 
was  every  thbg  I  The  very  servants. 
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how  noiselessly  they  waited  I  Everjr 
thing  4one  just  when  it  was  wanted^ 
yet  no  hurry,  or  bustle,  or  noise ;  and 
they  looked  so  composed — so  much 
at  their  ease.  He  fancied  that  they 
had  scarce  any  thing  else  to  do  than 
look  at  him,  and  watch  all  his  move- 
ments, which  greatly  embarrassed  him, 
and  he  began  to  hate  them.  He  tried 
hard  to  inspirit  hiniself  with  a  reflec* 
tion  upon  his  own  suddenly  acquired 
and  really  great  personal  importance ; 
absolute  master  of  Ten  Thousand  a* 
Year,  a  relation  of  the  great  man  at 
whose  table  he  sate,  and  whose  hired 
servants  they  were  ;  but  then  his  timo- 
rously-raised eye  would  light,  for  an 
instant,  upon  the  splendid  insignia  of 
the  earl ;  and  he  felt  as  oppressed  as 
ever.  What  would  he  not  have  given 
for  a  few  minutes'  interval  and  sense 
of  complete  freedom  and  indepen* 
deuce?  And  were  these  to  be  bis 
feelings  ever  hereafter  ?  Was  this  the 
sort  of  tremulous  apprehension  of  of- 
fence, and  embarrassment  as  to  his 
every  motive,  to  which  he  was  to  be 
doomed  in  high  life  ?  Oh  that  he  had 
but  been  bom  to  it,  like  the  Earl  and 
the  Lady  Cecilia  I 

**  Were  you  ever  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  Mr  Titmouse  ?*'  enquired  Lord 
Dreddlington  suddenly,  after  casting 
about  for  some  little  time  for  a  topic 
on  which  he  might  converse  with  1  it- 
mouse. 

**  No,  my  lord,  never — should  most 
uncommon  like  to  see  it,  my  lord"— 
replied  Titmouse,  eagerly. 

**  Certainly,  it  is  an  impressive  spec- 
tacle, sir,  and  well  worth  seeing.*' 

"  I  suppose,  my  lord,  your  loid« 
ship  goes  there  every  day  ?" 

"  Why,  sir,  I  believe  /  am  pretty 
punctual  in  my  attendance.  I  was 
there  to-day,  sir,  till  the  House  rose. 
Sir,  I  am  of  opinion  that  hereditary 
legislators — a  practical  anomaly  in  a 
free  state  like  this — ^but  one  which  has 
innumerable  unperceived  advantages 
to  recommend  it — Sir,  our  country 
expects  at  our  hands,  in  discharge  of 
so  grave  a  trust — ^in  short,  if  we  were 
not  to  be  true  to — we  who  are  in  a 
peculiar  sense  the  guardians  of  public 
liberty — if  we  were  once  to  betray  onr 
trust— Let  me  trouble  you,  sir,  for  a 

litUe  of  that  ,"  said  the  Eari, 

using  some  foreign  word  which  Tit- 
mouse had  never  heard  of  before,  and 
looking  towards  a  delicately  construct- 
ed fabric,  as  of  compressed  snow,  that 
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stood  before  Titmouse.  A  serrant 
stood  in  a  twinkling  beside  hiQi  with 
his  lordship's  plate.  Ah  me !  that  I 
should  have  to  relate  so  sad  an  event 
as  presently  occurred  to  Titmouse! 
He  took  a  spoon ;  and»  imagining  the 
glistening  fabric  before  him  to  be  as 
solid  as  it  looked,  brought  to  bear 
upon  it  an  adequate  degree  of  force> 
even  as  if  he  had  been  going  to  scoop 
out  a  piece  of  Stilton  cheese— and  in« 
sorting  his  spoon  at  the  summit  of  the 
snowy  and  deceitful  structure,  souse 
to  the  bottom  went  spoon,  hand,  coat- 
ouff  and  all,  and  a  very  dismal  noise 
evidenced  that  the  dish  on  which  the 
spoon  had  descended  with  so  much 
force — was  no  longer  a  dish.  It  was» 
in  fact,  broken  in  halves,  and  the  liquid 
from  within  ran  about  on  the  cloth. 
•  •  •  •  A  cluster  of  ser- 
vants was  quickly  around  him.  ^  * 
A  mist  came  over  his  eyes ;  the  col- 
our deserted  his  cheek ;  and  he  had 
a  strange  feeling,  as  if  the  end  of  all 
things  was  at  hand. 

M  I  beg  you  will  think  nothing  of  it 
—it  really  signifies  nothing  at  all,  Mr 
Titmouse,"  said  the  Earl,  kindly,  ob- 
serving his  agitation. 

*'  Oh  dear  I  Oh  my  lord — your  lady, 
ship — what  an  uncommon  stupid  ass !' 

**  Pray  don*i  distress  yourself,  Mr 
Titmouse,"  said  Lady  Cecilia,  really 
feelbg  for  his  evident  misery,  «<or 
you  will  distress  us,** 

"I  beg — humbly  beg  pardon «• 
please  your  lordship — your  ladyship. 
1*11  replace  it  with  the  best  in  London 
the  very  first  thing  in  the  morning." 
Here  the  servant  beside  him,  who  was 
arranging  the  table-cloth^  uttered  a 
funt  sound  of  suppressed  laughter, 
which  disconcerted  Titmouse  still 
more. 

'*  Give  yourself  no  concern— 'tis 
only  a  trtfie,  Mr  Titmouse! — You 
understand  ?"  said  the  Earl,  kindly. 

''  But  if  your  lordship  will  only 
allow  me — expense  is  no  object.  I 
know  the  very  best  shop  in  Oxford 
Street"— 

«« Suppose  we  take  a  glass  of  cham- 
pagne together,  Mr  Titmouse  ?*'  said 
the  Earl,  rather  peremptorily;  and 
Titmouse  had  sense  enough  to  be 
aware  that  he  was  to  drop  the  subject. 
It  was  a  good  while  before  he  reco- 
vered even  the  little  degree  of  self- 
possession  which  he  had  had  since 
first  entering  Lord  Dreddlington's 
house.    He  had  afterwards  no  very 
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distinct  recollection  of  the  manner  in 
which  he  got  through  the  rest  of  din- 
ner, but  a  general  sense  of  his  having 
been  treated  with  the  most  kind  and 
delicate  forbearance — no  fms  made. 
Suppose  such  an  accident  had  occurred 
at  Satin  Lodge,  or  even  Alibi  House  I 

Shortly  after  the  servants  had  with- 
drawn. Lady  Cecilia  rose  to  retire. 
Titmouse,  seeing  the  Earl  approach- 
ing the  bell,  anticipated  him  in  ring- 
ing it,  and  then  aarted  to  the  door 
with  the  speed  of  a  lamplighter  to 
open  it,  as  he  did,  just  before  a  ser- 
vant had  raised  his  hand  to  it  on  the 
outside.  Then  he  stood  within,  and 
the  servant  without,  each  bowing, 
and  Lady  Cecilia  passed  between 
them  with  stately  step,  her  eyes  fixed 
upon  the  ground,  and  her  lip  com- 
pressed, with  the  efibrt  to  check  her 
inclination  to  a  smile— perhaps,  even 
laughter.  Titmouse  was  now  left 
alone  with  Lord  Dreddiington ;  and, 
on  resuming  his  seat,  most  earnestly 
renewed  his  entreaties  to  be  allowed 
to  replace  the  dish  which  he  had 
broken,  assuring  Lord  Dreddlingten 
that  **  money  was  no  object  at  all." 
He  was  encountered,  however,  with 
so  stem  a  negative  by  his  lordship, 
that,  with  a  hurried  apology,  he 
dropped  the  subject ;  the  Earl,  how- 
ever, good-naturedly  adding,  that  he 
had  perceived  the  joke  intended  by 
Mr  Titmouse,  which  was  a  very  good 
one.  This  would  have  set  off  poor 
Titmouse  again  ;  but  a  glance  at  the 
face  of  his  magnificent  host  sealed  his 
lips. 

«<  I  have  heard  it  said,  Mr  Tit- 
mouse,"  presently  commenced  the 
Earl,  **  that  you  have  been  engaged 
in  mercantile  pursuits  during  the 
period  of  your  exclusion  from  the 
estates  which  you  have  just  recovered. 
Is  it  so,  sir  ?" 

"  Ye-e-e-s— sir  *—  my  lord — "  re- 
plied Titmouse,  hastily  considering 
whether  or  not  he  should  altogether 
sink  the  shop:  but  he  dared  hardly 
venture  upon  so  very  decisive  a  lie — 
*^  I  was,  please  your  lordship,  in  one 
of  the  greatest  establishments  in  the 
mercery  line  in  London — at  the  west 
end,  my  lord ;  most  confidential,  my 
lord;  management  of  every  thing; 
but  somehow,  my  lord,  I  never  took 
to  it — your  lordsmp  understands  ? 

**  Perfectly,  sir ;  I  can  quite  appre- 
ciate your  feelings.  But,  sir,  the 
mercantile  interests   of    this  great 
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eountrj  are  not  to  be  overlooked. 
Those  who  are  concerned  in  tfaem»  are 
frequently  very  respectable  persons." 

"Begging  pardon,  my  lord — no, 
tiiey  a'n't— if  your  lordship  only  kneir 
them  as  well  as  I  do,  my  lord.  Most 
uncommon  low  people.  Do  any  thing 
to  turn  a  penny,  my  lord ;  and  often 
sell  damaged  goods  for  best." 

«« It  Is  very  possible,  sir,  that  there 
may  exist  irregularities  of  chat  descrip- 
tion ;  but  upon  the  whole,  sir,  X  ftm 
disposed  to  think  that  there  arc  many 
Very  respectable  persons  engaged  in 
trade,  f  have  had  the  happiness,  sir, 
to  assist  in  passing  measures  that  were 
calculated,  by  removing  restrictions 
and  protective  duties,  to  secure  to  this 
country  the  benefits  of  free  and  uni- 
irersal  competition.  We  have  been  pro- 
ceeding,  sir,  for  many  years,  on  altoge- 
ther a  wropg  principle ;  but,  not  to  fol- 
low out  this  matter  further,  I  must  re- 
mind you,  sir,  that  your  acquaintance 
with  the  principles  and  leading  details 
of  mercantile  transactions — undoubt- 
edly one  of  the  mainsprings  of  the 
national  greatness — may  hereafter  be 
of  use  to  you,  sir." 

**  Yes,  my  lord,  *pon  my  soul— . 
when  Fm  furnishing  my  houses  in 
town  and  country,  I  mean  to  go  to 
market  myself^please  your  lord^ip, 
I  know  a  trick  or  two  of  the  trade, 
and  can*t  be  taken  in,  my  lord.  For 
Instance,  my  lord,  there's  Tag-rag— 
a- hem  I  hemt"  he  paused  abruptly, 
and  looked  somewhat  confusedly  at 
the  Earl. 

*'  I  did  not  mean  that  exactly/*  said 
his  lordship,  unable  to  resist  a  smile. 
«'  Pray,  flU  your  glass,  Mr  Titmouse," 
He  did  so.  **  You  are  of  course  aware 
that  you  have  the  absolute  patronage 
of  the  borough  of  Yatton,  Mr  Tit* 
mouse? — It  occurs  to  me,  that  as 
our  political  opinions  agree,  and  unless 
I  am  presumptuous,  sir,  in  so  think* 
ing— I  may  be  regarded,  in  a  political 
point  of  view,  as  the  head  of  the  family 
—you  understand,  I  hope,  Mr  Tit- 
mouse?" 

"  Exactly,  my  lord — 'pon  my  soul, 
it's  all  correct,  my  lord. 

*'  Well— then — the  family  interests, 
Mr  Titmouse,  must  be  looked  after." 

**  Oh  f  in  course,  my  lord,  only  too 
happy — certainly,  my  lord,  we  shall, 
I  hope,  make  a  very  interesting  family, 
if  your  lordship  so  pleases — 1  can  have 
no  objection,  mv  lord  1 " 

^'  It  was  a  vile,  a  disgraceful  trick. 


by  which  Ministers  popped  In  their 
ovm  man  for  our  borongh,  Mr  Tit- 
mouse." 

QLord  Dreddlington  alluded  to  the 
circumstance  of  a  new  writ  having 
been  moved  for,  immediately  on  Mr 
Aubrey's  acceptance  of  the  Chittem 
Hundreds,  and,  before  the  Opposition 
could  be  prepared  fbr  such  a  step, 
sent  down  without  delay  to  Yatton, 
and  Sir  Percival  Pickering,  Bart.,  of 
Luddingtott  Court,  an  intimate  friend 
of  Mr  Aubrey's,  and  a  keen  unflinch- 
ing Tory,  being  returned  as  member 
for  the  borongh  of  Yatton,  before  the 
Titmouse  influence  could  be  brought 
for  even  one  moment  into  the  field ; 
the  few  and  willing  electors  of  that 
ancient  and  loyal  borough  being  only 
too  happy  to  have  the  opportunity  of 
voting  for  a  man  whose  principles  they 
approved—probably  the  last  opportti- 
nity  they  would  have  of  doing  so.^ 

"  Yes,mylord— Sir  What  d'ye-call- 
him  was  a  trifle  too  sharp  for  us,  in 
that  business,  wasn't  he  ?" 

*'  It  has  succeeded,  sir,  for  the  mo- 
ment, but" — continued  his  lordship, 
in  a  very  significant  and  impressive 
manner — «<  it  is  quite  possible  that 
their  triumph  may  be  of  tery  short 
duration — Mr  Titmouse.  Those  who, 
like  myself,  are  at  headquarters — let 
me  see  you  fill  your  glass,  Mr  Tit- 
<nouse.  I  have  the  honour  to  con- 
gratulate you,  sir,  od  the  recovery  of 
your  rights,  and  to  wish  you  health 
and  long  life  in  the  enjoyment  of 
them." 

*'  May  it  please  your  lordship* 
youVe  most  uncommon  polite  "-—com- 
menced Titmouse,  rising,  and  stand- 
ing while  he  spoke — for  he  had  had 
experience  enough  of  society,  to  be 
aware  that  when  a  gentleman's  health 
was  drunk  on  important  occasions,  it 
became  him  to  rise  and  acknowledge 
the  compliment  in  such  language  as 
he  could  command — **  and  am  partis 
cularly  proud — a — a — I  begto  propose^ 
my  lord,  your  lordship's  very  goo^ 
health,  and  many  thanks."  Then  he 
sat  down  ;  each  poured  out  another 
glass  of  claret,  and  drank  it  off*. 

"  It  is  extremely  singtdar,  sir,  the 
reverses  in  life  that  one  hears  of." 

[I  cannot  help  pausing,  for  a  mo- 
ment, to  suggest^what  must  have 
become  of  the  Earl  and  his  daughter, 
bad  they  been  placed  in  the  situation 
of  the  unfortunate  Aubreys.  J 

"Yes,  my   lord,  your   lordship's 
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quite  trne>  *pon  mj  word  I — Most  nn- 
eommon  ttpe  aud  (Unene !  Lord,  my 
lord,  only  to  fancy  me,  a  few  months 
ago»  trotting  up  and  down  Oxford 
Street  with  my  yard  mea — **  He 
Mopped  short*  and  coloured  Tiolentlr. 

*'  Welly  sir^  however  hnmble  migitt 
have  been  your  (Mrcnmstances»  it  is  a 
consolation  to  reflect  that  the  Fates  or- 
duned  it.  Sir»  there  is  nothing  dis- 
honourable in  being  poor,  when  it  Is 
not  your  own  fault.  Reverses  of  for- 
tune»  sir,  have  liappened  to  some  of 
the  greatest  characters  in  our  histoir. 
You  remember  Alfred,  sir!*'  Tit- 
mouse bowed  assentingly  ;  but  bad  he 
been  questioned,  could  have  told,  I 
suspect,  very  little  about  the  matter. 

**  Allow  me,  sir,  to  ask  whether 
yon  have  come  to  any  arrangement 
with  your  late  opponent  concerning 
the  back- rents  ?"  enquired  the  Earl, 
with  a  great  appearance  of  interest. 

*'  No,  my  lord,  not  yet ;  but  my  so- 
licitors say  they*ll  soon  have  the  screw 
0n,  please  your  lordship — that*s  just 
what  they  say — their  very  words." 

"  Indeed,  sirT  replied  the  £arl> 
gravely.  "  What  is  the  sum  to 
which  they  say  you  are  entitled, 
sir  ?" 

**  Sixty  thousand  pounds,  my  lord, 
at  least^Qoite  set  me  up,  at  starting, 
my  lord, '  replied  Titmouse  with 
great  glee ;  but  the  Earl  shuddered, 
and  sipped  his  wine  in  silence. 

'« By  the  way,  Mr  Titmouse,"  said 
the  Earl  after  a  considerable  pause— 
**  I  trust  you  will  forgive  me  for  sug- 
gesting whether  it  would  not  be  a 
prudent  step  for  you  to  go  to  one  of 
the  universities  for  at  least  a  twelve- 
montti** — 

'*  Humbly  begging  your  lordship's 
pardon,  am  not  I  too  old  ?" — replied 
Titmouse— '«  Besides,  I've  talked  the 
thing  over  with  Mr  Gammon** — 

*'Mr  Gammon?  Allow  me,  dr, 
to  ask  who  that  may  be  }** 

**  One  of  my  solicitors,  my  lord ;  a 
most  remarkable  cleVer  man,  and  an 
out- and  out  lawyer,  my  lord.  It  was 
he  that  found  out  all  about  my  case, 
my  lord.  If  your  lordship  was  only 
to  see  him  for  a  moment,  your  lord- 
ship would  say,  what  a  remarkable 
clever  man  that  is !" 

*'  You  will  forgive  my  curiosity,  sir 
— but  it  must  have  surely  required 
very  ample  means  to  have  carried  on 
so  sjduous  a  lawsuit  as  that  which  has 
terminated  so  successfully  ? 


^*  Oh  yes,  my  lord !— Quirk,  Gammon, 
and  Snap  did  all  that;  and,  be« 
tween  me  and  your  lordship,  I  sup- 
pose I  shall  have  to.  come  down  a 
pretty  long  6gure,  all  on  the  nail,  as 
your  lordship  understands:  but  I 
mean  them  to  get  it  all  out  of  that  re- 
spectable gent,  Mr  Aubrey."  By 
quietly  pressing  his  questions,  the 
Earl  got  a  good  deal  more  out  of  Tit- 
mouse than  he  was  aware  at,  concern- 
ing ^Messrs  Quirk,  Gammon,  and 
Snap  ;  and  conceived  a  special  dislike 
for  Gammon.  The  Eari  gave  him 
some  pretty  decisive  hints  about  the 
necessity  of  l>eing  on  his  guard  with 
such  people— and  hoped  that  he 
would  not  commit  himself  to  any 
thing  important  without  consulting 
his  lordship,  who  would  of  course  give 
him  the  advantage  of  his  experience 
in  the  affairs  of  the  world,  and  open 
his  eyes  to  the  designs  of  those  whose 
only  object  was  to  make  a  prey  of 
him.  Titmouse  began  to  feel  that 
here,  at  length,  he  had  met  with  a  reai 
friend^ne  whose  suggestions  were 
worthy  of  being  received  with  the 
profoundest  deference.  Soon  after- 
wards,  he  had  the  good  fortune  to 
please  the  Earl  beyond  expression,  bt 
venturing  timidly  to  express  his  ad- 
miration of  the  splendid  star  worn  by 
his  lordship ;  who  took  the  opportu- 
nity of  explaining  that  and  the  other 
marlu  of  distinction  be  wore,  and 
others  which  he  was  entitled  to  wear, 
at  great  length,  and  with  much  mi- 
nuteness— so  as  that  he  at  length 
caused  Titmouse  to  l)elieve  that  he. 
Lord  Dreddlington — the  angust  head 
of  the  family^must  have  rendered  more 
signal  service,  somehow  orother,  to  his 
country  than  most  men  living.  Hli 
lordship  might  not,  perhaps,  intend  it ; 
but  he  went  on  tUI  he  almost  deified 
himself,  in  the  estimation  of  hb  little 
listener  1  One  very  natural  question 
was  perpetuaUy  trembling  on  the  tip 
of  Titmouse's  tongue ;  viz.  how  and 
when  he  could  get  a  star  and  garter 
for  himself, 

«*  WeiC  Mr  Titmouse,"  at  length 
observed  the  Earl,  after  looking  at  his 
watch — «*  shall  we  adjourn  to  the 
drawing-room  ?  The  fact  is,  sir,  that 
Lady  Cecilia  and  I  have  an  evening 
engagement  at  the  Duke  of  Dunder- 
whistle*8.  I  much  regret  being  ui>- 
able  to  take  you  with  us,  sir ;  but,  as 
it  is,  shall  we  rejoin  the  Lady  Ced^ 
Ha  ?  **  continued  his  lordship,  rising. 
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Up  Jumped  Titmouie ;  and  the  Earl 
and  he  were  soon  in  the  drawing- 
room,  where«  besides  the  Lady  Ceci- 
lia, sate  another  lad  j9  to  whom  he  was 
not  introduced  in  any  way.  Thia  wag 
Miss  Macspleuchan,  a  distant  connex- 
ion of  the  Earrs  late  countess — a  very 
poor  relation,  who  had  entered  the 
house  of  the  Earl  of  DreddUngton>  in 
order  to  eat  the  bilter,  bitter  bread  of 
dependence.  Poor  soul  I  you  might 
tell,  by  a  glance  at  her»  that  she  did 
not  thrive  upon  it.  She  was  about 
thirty,  and  so  thin  !  She  was  dressed 
in  plain  white  muslin  ;  and  there  were 
a  manifest  constraint  and  timidity 
about  her  motions,  and  a  depression 
in  her  countenance,  whose  lineaments 
showed  that  if  she  could  be  happy  she 
might  be  handsome.  She  had  a  most 
ladylike  air ;  and  there  was  thought 
in  her  brow  and  acuteness  in  her  eye, 
which  however,  as  it  were,  habitually 
watched  the  motions  of  the  Earl  and 
the  Lady  Cecilia  with  deference  and 
anxiety.  Poor  Miss  Macspleuchan 
felt  herself  gradually  sinking  into  a 
sycophant ;  the  alternative  being  that 
or  starvation.  She  was  very  accom- 
plished, particularly  in  music  and  lan- 
guages, while  the  Lady  Cecilia  really 
knew  scarcely  any  thing — for  which 
reason,  principally,  she  had  long  ago 
conceived  a  bitter  dislike  to  Miss  Mac- 
spleuchan, and  inflicted  on  her  a  num- 
ber of  petty  but  exquisite  mortifica- 
tions and  indignities  ;  such,  perhaps, 
as  none  bnt  a  sensitive  soul  could 
appreciate,  for  the  Earl  and  his  daugh- 
ter were  exemplary  persons  in  the 
proprieties  of  life,  and  would  not  do 
such  things  openly.  She  was  a  sort 
of  companion  to  Lady  Cecilia,  and 
entirely  dependent  upon  her  and  the 
Earl  for  her  subsbtence.  She  was 
sitting  on  the  sofa,  beside  Lady  Ccci* 
lia,  when  Titmouse  re-entered  the 
drawing-room ;  and  Lady  Cecilia  eyed 
bim  through  her  glass  with  infinite 
nonchalance,  oven  when  he  had  ad- 
vanced to  within  a  few  feet  of  her. 
He  made  Miss  Macspleuchan,  as  she 
rose  to  take  her  seat  and  prepare  tea, 
a  most  obsequious  bow :  absurd  as 
was  the  style  of  its  performance. 
Miss  Macspleuchan  saw  that  there 
was  politeness  in  the  intention ; 
'twas,  moreover,  a  courtesy  towards 
herself,  that  was  unusual  from  the 
Earl's  guests ;  and  these  considera- 
tions served  to  take  off  the  edge  of  the 
ridicule  and  contempt  with  which  Lady 
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Cecilia  had  been  preparing  her  to  re- 


ceive their  newly-discovered  kinsman. 
After  standing  for  a  second  or  two 
near  the  sofa.  Titmouse  ventured  to 
sit  himself  down  upon  it — on  the  very 
edge  only — as  if  afraid  of  disturbing 
Lady  Cecilia,  who  was  reclining  ou 
it  with  an  air  of  languid  hauteur. 

"  So  you're  going,  m  v  lady,  to  a 
dance  to-night,  as  my  lord  says?** 
quoth  Titmouse,  respectfully — **  hope 
your  ladyship  will  enjoy  vourself.** 

"  We  regret  that  you  ao  not  accom- 
pany us,  Mr  Titmouse,"  said  Lady 
Cecilia,  slightly  inclining  towards  him, 
and  glancing  at  Miss  Macspleuchan 
with  a  faint  and  bitter  smile. 

*'  Should  have  been  most  uncommon 
proud  to  have  gone,  your  ladyship," 
replied  Titmouse,  as  a  servant  brought 
bim  a  cup  of  tea. 

*'  These  cups  and  saucers,  my  lady, 
come  from  abroad,  I  suppose  ?  Now, 
I  dare  say,  though  they've  rather  a 
funnv  look,  they  cost  a  good  deal  ?" 

«*  I  really  do  not  know,  sir ; .  wt 
have  had  them  a  very  long  while." 

"  Ton  my  life,  my  lady,  I  like  them 
amazing ! "  Seeing  her  ladyship  not 
dbposed  to  talk.  Titmouse  became 
silent. 

«*  Are  you  fond  of  music,  Mr  Tit- 
mouse ?**  enquired  the  Earl,  presently 
observing  the  pause  in  the  conversa- 
tion to  become  embarrassing  to  Tit« 
mouse. 

"  Yery^  indeed,  my  lord :  is  your 
lordship  ?  " 

"  I  am  rather  fond  of  vocal  music, 
sir — of  the  opera." 

This  the  Earl  said,  becanse  Miss 
Macspleuchan  played  upon  the  piano 
very  brilliantly,  and  did  not  sing. 
Miss  Macspleuchan  understood  him. 

"  Do  you  play  upon  any  instrument, 
Mr  Titmouse?"  enquired  Lady  Ce- 
cilia, with  a  smile  lurking  about  her 
lips,  which  increased  a  little  when 
Titmouse  replied  in  the  negative,  that 
he  had  once  begun  to  learn  the  clari- 
onet some  years  ago,  but  could  not 
manage  the  notes.  *'  Excuse  me,  my 
lady,  but  what  an  uncommon  fine 
piano  that  is  !**  said  he.— «« If  I  may 
make  so  bold,  will  your  ladyship  give 
us  a  tune?" 

"1  dare  say,  Miss  Macspleuchan 
will  play  for  you,  Mr  Titmouse,  if 
you  wish  it,"  replied  Lady  Cecilia^ 
coldly. 

Some  time  afterwards,  a  servant 
Announced  to  her  ladyship  and  the 
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earl  that  the  carriage  was  at  the  door ; 
and  presently  they  both  retired  to  their 
dressing-rooms  to  make  some  slight 
alteration  in  their  dress ; — the  Earl  to 
add  a  foreign  order  or  two>  and  Lady 
Ocilia  to  place  upon  her  haughty 
brow  a  small  Uara  of  brilliants.  As 
soon  as  they  had  thus  retired — **1 
shall  feel  great  pleasure,  sir,  in  pla^* 
ing  for  you,  if  yon  wish  it?"  said 
Miss  Macspleuchan,  in  a  voice  of  such 
mingled  melancholy  and  kindness,  as 
must  have  gone  to  Titmouse's  heart 
if  he  had  possessed  one.  He  jumped 
up,  and  bowed  profoundly.  She  sate 
down  to  the  piano,  and  played  with 
ex^ubite  taste,  and  great  execution, 
such  music  as  she  supposed  would  suit 
her  auditor  — namely,  waltzes  and 
marches,  till  the  door  opened,  and 
Lady  Cecilia  re- appeared  drawing  on 
her.gloves,  with  the  glittering  addi- 
tion which  I  have  mentioned— foU 
lowed  presently  by  the  Earl,  who.had 
removed  the  red  riband,  and  added 
two  little  foreign  orders. 
'  "  Well,  sir,"  said  he,  with  dignified 
affability,  "  I  need  not  repeat  how 
bighly  gratified  1  feel  at  our  introduc- 
tion to  each  other.  I  trust  you  will 
henceforth  consider  yourself  no  stran- 
ger here — ** 

"  Oh,  'pon  my  life,  my  lord !"  ex- 
claimed Titmouse,  in  a  low  tone,  and 
with  a  sudden  and  j^rofound  bow. 

**  And  that  on  your  return  from  York- 
shire,** continued  the  Earl,  drawing 
on  his  gloves,  **  you  will  let  us  see 
you:  we  both  feel  great  interest  in 
▼our  good  fortunes.  Sir,  I  have  the 
honour  to  wish  you  a  good  evening  T* 
He  extended  his  gloved  hand  to  Mr 
Titmouse,  whose  hands  he  touched 
with  little  more  than  the  ends  of  his 
fingers. 

«*  We  exceedingly  regret  that  we 
must  leave  you,  Mr  Titmouse;  but  as 
we  wish  to  leave  the  Duchess's  early, 
in  order  to  go  to  another  ball,  we  must 
go  early.  Good  evening,  sir,**  and 
having  dropped  him  a  formal  curtsy, 
she  qiStted  the  drawing-room  followed 
by  the  Earl,  Titmouse  making  four  or 
fL^e  such  bows  as  provoked  a  smile 
from  all  who  witnessed  them.  The 
next  moment  he  was  alone  with  Miss 
Macspleuchan.  Her  unaffected  good- 
natured  address  made  him  feel  more  at 
home  within  the  next  five  minutes, 
than  he  had  been  since  entering  that 
frigid  scene  of  foolish  state — since  be- 
ing in  the  oppressive  presence  of  the 
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greatness  Just  departed.  She  felt  at 
first  a  contempt  for  him  bordering 
upon  disgust,  but  which  very  soon 
melted  into  pity.  What  a  wretched 
creature  was  this  to  be  put  into  such  a 
dazzling  podtion !  He  soon  got  pretty 
communicative  with  her,  and  told  her 
about  the  Tag-ragt,  Miss  Tag-rag, 
and  Bliss  Quirk,  both  of  whom  were 
absolutely  dying  of  love  for  him,  and 
thought  he  was  in  love  with  them, 
which  was  not  the  case — far  from  it. 
Then  he  hinted  something  about  a 
most  particular  uncommon  lovely  gal 
that  bad  his  heart,  and  he  hoped  to 
have  hers,  as  soon  as  he  had  got  all 
to  rights  at  Yatton.  Then  he  told  her 
of  the  great  style  in  which  he  was 
going  down  to  take  possession  of  his 
estates.  Having  finished  this,  he  told 
her  that  he  had  been  the  morning  be- 
fore to  see  a  man  hanged  for  murder- 
ing his  wife;  that  he  had  been  into 
the  condemned  cell,  and  then  into  the 
press-room,  and  had  seen  his  hands 
and  arms  lied,  and  shaken  hands  with 
him ;  and  he. was  going  on  into  such  a 
sickening  minuteness  of  detail,  that  16 
avoid  it  Miss  Macspleuchan,  who  felt 
both  shocked  and  disgusted,  suddenly 
asked  him  if  he  was  fond  of  heraldry, 
and,  rising  from  the  sofa,  she  went  into 
the  second  room,  where  on  an  elegant 
and  antique  stand  lay  a  huge  roil  of 
parchment,  on  a  gilded  stick,  splen- 
didly mounted  and  most  superbly 
illuminated — ^it  was  about  three  quar- 
ters of  a  yard  in  breadth,  and  sdme  ten 
or  twenty  yards  in  length.  This  was 
the  Pedigree  of  the  Dreddlingtons. 
She  was  giving  him  an  account  of 
Simon  de  Drelincourt,  an  early  an- 
cestor of  the  Earl's,  who  had  come 
over  with  WUliam  the  Conqueror,  and 
performed  stupendous  feats  of  valour 
at  the  battle  of  Hastings,  Titmouse 
listening  in  open-mouthed  wonder, 
and  almost  trembling  to  think  that  he 
had  broken  a  valuable  dish  belonging 
to  a  nobleman  who  had  such  wonder- 
ful ancestors,  not  at  the  moment  ad- 
verting to  the  circumstance  that  he 
was  himself  descended  from  the  same 
ancestors,  and  had  as  rich  blood  in 
him  as  the  Earl  and  Lady  Cecilia— 
when  a  servant  entered  and  informed 
him  in  a  whisper  that  **  his  carriage 
had  arrived."  He  considered  that 
etiquette  required  him  to  depart  im* 
mediately. 

"  Beg  your  pardon ;  but  if  ever  you 
should  (feme  down  to  my  estate  in  Uie 
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countryt  *b^l  ^  °>ost  uncommoa 
proud  to  tee  your  ladyship.** 

«'  I  beg  your  pardon ;  you  are  mis* 
taken,  sir/'  interrupted  Miss  Mac- 
spleuchan  hastily,  and  blushing  scar- 
let ;  the  fact  being  that  Titmouse  had 
not  caught  her  name  on  its  having 
been  once  or  twice  pronounced  by 
Lady  Ceoilia,  and  very  naturally  con« 
eluding  that  she  also  must  be  a  lady 
of  rank.  Titmouse  was«  however,  so 
oecupied  with  his  efforts  to  make  a 
graceful  exit»  that  he  did  not  catch 
the  explanation  of  his  mistake;  and 
bowing  almost  down  to  the  ground, 
reach^  the  landing,  where  the  tali 
servant,  with  a  very  easy  grace,  gav0 
him  his  hat  and  cane,  and  preceded 
him  down  stairs.  As  he  descended, 
he  felt  in  his  pockets  for  some  loose 
silver,  and  gave  several  shillings  be* 
tween  the  servants  who  stood  in  the 
hall  to  witness  his  departure;  after 
which,  one  of  them  having  opened  the 
door  and  let  down  the  steps  of  the 
glass  coach.  Titmouse  popped  into  it. 

**  Home,  sir?*'  inquired  the  ser- 
▼ant,  as  he  closed  the  door. 

«  The  Cahhage  Stalk  Hotel,  Co- 
▼ent  Garden,**  replied  Titmouse. 

That  was  communicated  to  the 
coachman,  and  off  rumbled  the  glass 
coach.  As  soon  as  Titmouse  had  be* 
come  calm  enough  to  reflect  upon  the 
events  of  the  evenini^,  he  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  Earl  of  Dreddling^ 
ton  was  a  very  great  man  indeed ;  the 
Lady  Cecilia  very  beautiful,  but  ra- 
ther proud  ;  and  Miss  Maospleuchan 
(Lady  Somebody,  as  he  supposed,) 
one  of  the  most  inter^ting  ladies  he 
had  ever  met  with,  something  tincom- 
mon  pleasing  about  her ;  in  short  he 
felt  a  sort  of  grateful  attachment  to- 
wards her,  which,  how  long  it  would 
have  lasted  after  he  had  heard  that 
she  was  only  a  plain  Miss,  and  a  poor 
relative,  I  leave  the  acute  reader  to 
conjecture. 

Mr  Gammon  was  with  him  about 
half«past  nine  o'clock  the  next  morn- 
ing, sufficiently  anxious  to  hear  how 
he  had  got  on  over- night  He  ^as 
received  by  Titmouse  in  a  manner 
totally  different  from  that  in  which  he 
had  ever  before  been  received  by 
him  ;  and  concluded,  for  a  few  mi- 
nutes, that  Lord  Dreddlington  had 
been  pumping  Titmouse,  had  learned 
from  him  his  position  with  respect  to 
him.  Gammon,  in  particular,  and  had 
injected  diatniit  and  sospiciMi  into  the 
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mind  of  Titmouse  eonceroiog  him* 
But  Gammon,  With  all  hb  acutenesSf 
was  quite  mi:itaken.  The  truth  wa^ 
*twas  only  an  attempt  on  the  part  of 
poor  Titmouse  to  assume  the  com^ 
posed  demeanour,  the  languid  ele- 
gance, which  he  had  observed  in  the 
distinguished  personages  with  whom 
he  had  spent  the  preceding  eveningt 
and  whieh  had  nude  a  vwy  deep  \m* 
pression'on  his  mind.  He  drawled  out 
bis  words,  looked  as  if  he  were  half 
asleep,  and  continually  addressed 
Gammon  as  *'  Sir,"  and  **  Mr  Gam- 
mon,*' just  as  the  Earl  of  Dreddling* 
ton  had  constantly  addressed  him— . 
Titmouse.  Our  n-iend  was  sitting  at 
breakfast,  on  the  present  occasion,  in 
B  most  gaudy  dressing-gown,  and  with 
the  newspaper  before  him  ;  in  short, 
his  personal  appearance  and  manner 
were  totally  different  from  what  Gam- 
mon had  ever  seen  before,  and  he 
looked  now  and  then  at  Titmouse,  as 
if  for  a  moment  doubting  his  identity^ 
W nether  or  not  he  was  now  on  the 

Soint  of  throwing  overboard  those  who 
ad  piloted  him  from  amidst  the  shoals 
of  poverty  into  the  open  sea  of  afflu« 
ence,  shone  upon  by  the  vivid  sunlight 
of  rank  and  distinction.  Gammon  did 
not  know;  but  he  contracted  his 
brow,  and  assumed  a  certain  sternness 
and  peremptoriness  of  tone  and  l)earv 
ing,  which  were  not  long  in  reducing 
Titmouse  to  his  proper  dimensions ; 
and  when  at  length  Mr  Gammon  en- 
tered upon  the  delightful  subject  of 
the  morrow's  expedition,  telling  him 
that  he,  Gammon,  had  now  nearly 
completed  all  the  preparations  for 
going  down  to,  and  taking  possession 
of  Yatton  in  a  style  of  suitable  splen- 
dour, according  to  the  wish  of  Titi 
mouse — this  quickly  melted  away  the 
thin  coating  of  mannerism,  and  Tit- 
mouse was  **  himself  again."  He 
immediately  gaye  Mr  Gammon  a  fuU 
account  of  what  had  happened  at  Lord 
Dreddlington*s,  and,  I  fear,  of  a  great 
deal  more  that  might  possibly  nave 
happened,  but  certainly  nadwiU  e.^ 
his  lordship*s  special  laudation  of  Mr 
Gammon  as  a  **  monstrous  Sne  law- 
yer," .which  Titmouse  swore  were 
the  very  exact  words  of  his  lord- 
ship, and  that  he  **  should  have  been 
most  happy  to  see  Mr  Gammon," 
and  a  good  deal  to  the  hke  effect.  Also 
that  he  had  been  "  most  uncommon 
thick"  with  <«  Lady  Cicely,"  (so  he 
pronounced  her  naaic;)  and  that  boA 
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$he  and  Lord  DreddliDgton  had 
"  pressed  him  very  hard  *'  to  go  with 
them  to  a  hall  ai  a  Duke*s  !  **  He  made 
DO  mention  of  the  broken  trifle-dish ; 
said  they  had  nearly  a  dozen  servants 
to  wait  on  themi  (only  three  sfttbg 
down  to  dinneri)  and  twenty  different 
sorts  of  wine,  and  no  end  of  courses,  at 
dinner.  That  the  earl  wore  a  star,  and 
garter,  and  hlue  riband — which  Gam- 
mon erroneously  thought  as  apocry- 
phal as  the  rest;  and  had  told  him  that 
he — Titmouse  —  might  one  day  wear 
them,  and  sit  in  the  House  of  Lords ; 
and  had,  moreover,  advised  him  most  - 
Strenuously  to  get  into  Parliament  as 
toon  as  possiblOf  as  the  '*  cause  of  the 
people  wanted  strengthening.**  [As 
Lord  Coke  somewhere  8ays,ln  speak* 
ing  of  a  spurious  portico  of  the  text 
of  Lyttleton,  •*  ihat  arrow  came  never 
QUi  qf  LjfttietofCs  guwer'^^^Q  Gam* 
mon  instantly  perceived  that  the  last 
sentence  came  never  out  of  Titmouse's 
own  head,  but  was  that  of  a  wbe  and 
able  man  and  statesman.] 

As  soon  as  Titmouse  had  finished 
bis  little  romance.  Gammon  proceeded 
to  the  chief  object  of  his  visit— their 
next  day*s  journey.  He  said  that  he 
ywy  much  regretted  to  say  that  Mr 
Spap  bad  expressed  a  very  anxious 
wish  to  witness  the  triumph  of  Mr 
Titmouse;  and  that  Mr  Titmouse# 
unless  he  had  some  particular  ol^ec- 
tion— .."  Oh  none,  *pon  honour  I — poor 
Snap  I^devilish  good  chap  in  a  small 
way  I  **  said  Titmouse ;  and  at  once 

fave  hb  consent — Gammon  informing 
im  that  Mr  Snap  would  be  obliged 
to  return  to  town  by  the  next  day*s 
coach.  The  reader  will  smile  when  I 
tell  him,  and  if  a  lady,  will  frown 
when  she  hears,  that  Miss  Quirk  was 
to  be  of  the  party — a  point  wbicli  her 
anxious  father  had  secured  some  time 
ago.  Mrs  Alias  had  declared  that 
she  saw  no  objection,  as  Mr  Quirk 
would  be  constantly  with  his  daughter, 
and  Gammon  had  appeared  most  ready 
to  bring  about  so  ciesirable  a  result. 
He  had  also  striven  hard,  unknown  to 
his  partners,  to  increase  iheir  num- 
bers, by  the  Tag-rags,  who  might  have 
Sone  down,  all  three  of  them,  if  they 
ad  chosen,  by  coach,  and  so  have 
returned.  Gammon  conceived  that 
this  step  might  not  have  been  unat- 
tended with  advantage  in  several 
ways;  and  would,  moreover,  have 
iecpred  him  a  considerable  source  of 
amusement.      Titmouse«    however* 
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would  not  listen  to  the  thing  for  one 
moment,  and  Gammon  was  iorced  to 
give  up  his  little  scheme.  Two  dash- 
ing young  fcUowBi  fashionable  friends 
of  Titmouse,  (who  had  picked  them 
up  Heaven  only  knows  where,  but 
they  never  deserted  him,}  infinitely 
to  Gammon's  annoyance,  were  to  be 
of  the  party.  He  had  seen  them  but 
once,  when  he  had  accompanied  Tit- 
mouse to  the  play,  where  thejr  soon 
joined  him.  One  was  a  trulv  dugust* 
ing-lookiog  fellow — a  Mr  Yahoo — a 
man  iibout  five-and-thirtv  years  old, 
tall,  with  a  profusion  of  black  hair 
parted  down  the  middle  of  his  head, 
and  falling  down  in  long  clustering 
curls  from  each  temple  upon  his  cpat 
collar*  His  whukers,  also,  were  ample 
and  covered  two-thirds  of  his  face; 
and  he  had  a  jet-black  tuft — an  impe* 
rial  —  depending  from  his  under  lip. 
He  had  an  execrable  eye-^full '  of 
insolence  and  sensuality  ;  in  short, 
hb  whole  countenance  bespoke  the 
thorough  debauchee.  He  bad  been, 
he  said,  in  the  army ;  and  was  nearly 
connected  with  some  of  the  first  fami^ 
lies  in  the  North.  He  was  now  a  man 
of  pleasure  about  town^which  eon* 
tained  not  a  better  billiard- player,  as 
the  admiring  Titmouse  had  had  seve- 
ral opportunities  of  judging.  He  was 
a  great  patron  of  the  ring— knew  all 
their  secrets — all  their  haunts.  He 
always  had  plenty  of  money,  and 
drove  about  m  a  most  elegant  cab, 
in  which  Titmouse  had  often  had  a 
seat ;  and  as  soon  as  Mr  Yahoo  had 
extracted,  from  hb  communicative 
little  companion,  all  about  himself,  he 
nuide  it  ms  business  to  conciliate  hb 
good  graces  by  all  the  arts  of  whioh 
he  was  master-*-and  he  succeeded. 
The  other  chosen  companion  of  Tit- 
mouse was  Mr  Algernon  Fit z  Snooks, 
a  complete  fool.  He  was  the  sole 
child  of  a  rich  tradesman — who  christ* 
ened  him  bv  the  sounding  name  given 
above ;  and  afterwards  added  the  pa- 
tricbn  prefix  to  the  surname,  which 
also  you  see  above,  in  order  to  gratify 
his  wife  and  son.  The  youth  never 
**  took  to  business** — but  was  allowed 
to  saunter  about  doing,  and  knowing 
nothing,  till  about  his  twenty-  second 
year,  when  his  mother  died,  followed 
a  year  afterwards  by  his  father,  who 
bequeathed  to  his  hopeful  son  some 
fifty  thousand  pounds— absolutely  and 
uncontroUedly.  He  very  judiciously 
thought  that  youth  waa  tho  time  (o 
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enjoy  life ;  and  before  he  had  reached 
his  thirtieth  year»  he  had  got  through 
all  his  fortune  except  about  five  or  six 
thousand  pounds — in  return  for  which, 
he  had  certainly  got  something ;  viz. 
an  impaired  constitution  and  a  little 
experience*  which  might,  possibly,  be 
useful.  He  had  a  very  pretty  face — 
regular  features,  and  interesting  eyes ; 
his  light  hair  curled  beautifully  ;  and 
he  spoke  in  a  sort  of  lisp  and  in  a  low 
tone— and,  in  point  of  dress,  always 
turned  out  beautifully.  He,  also,  had 
a  cab,  and  was  a  great  friend  of  Mr 
Yahoo,  who  had  introduced  him  into 
a  great  deal  of  high  society,  princi- 
pally in  St  James'  Street,  where  both 
he  and  Mr  Yahoo  had  passed  a  great 
detd  of  their  time,  especially  during 
the  nights.  There  was  no  intentional 
mischief  in  poor  Fitz- Snooks  ;  nature 
had  made  him  only  a  fool — his  pru* 
dent  parents  had  done  the  rest:  and, 
if  he  fell  into  vice,  it  was  only  because 
he  couldnH  help  it.  Such  were  the 
chosen  companions  of  Titmouse;  the 
one  a  fool,  the  other  a  rogue — and 
•'  he  must,*'  he  said, "  have  them  down 
to  thejoliijj/ing  at  Yatton."  A  groom 
and  a  valet,  both  newly  hired  the  day 
before,  would  complete  the  party  of 
the  morrow.  Gammon  assured  Tit- 
mouse that  he  had  taken  all  the  pains 
in  the  world  to  get  up  a  triumphant 
entry  into  Yatton  ;  his  agents  at  Gril- 
Bton,  Messrs  Bloodsuck  and  Son,  at- 
torneys— the  Radical  electioneering  at- 
torneys of  the  county — who  were  well 
versed  in  the  matter  of  processions, 
bands,  flags,  &c.  &c.  &c.,  had  by  that 
time  arranged  every  thing,  and  they 
were  to  bo  met,  when  within  a  mile  of 
Yatton,  by  a  procession.  The  people 
at  the  Hall,  also,  were  under  orders 
from  Mr  Gammon,  through  Messrs 
Bloodsuck  and  Son,  to  have  all  in  rea- 
diness— and  a  banquet  prepared  for 
nearly  a  hundred  persons — in  fact,  all 
comei?  were  to  be  welcome.  To  all 
this  Titmouse  Ibtened  with  eyes  glis. 
tening,  and  ears  tingling  with  rap-* 
ture ;  but  can  any  tongue  describe  his 
emotion,  on  being  apprised  that  the 
sum  of  L.2500,  in  the  banker's  hands, 
was  now  at  his  disposal— that  it  would 
be  doubled  in  a  few  weeks — and  that 
a  cheque  for  L.500,  drawn  by  Mr 
Titmouse  on  the  London  agents  of 
the  Gribton  bankers,  had  been  hon- 
oured on  the  preceding  afternoon? 
Titmouse's  heart  beat  fast,  and  ho  felt 
a^  if  he  could  have  worshipped  Gam-i 


mon.  As  for  the  matter  of  carriages, 
Mr  Gammon  said,  that  probably  Mr 
Titmouse  would  call  that  morning  on 
Mr  Axle,  in  Long  Acre,  and  select  one 
to  his  mind— it  must  be  one  with  two 
seats — and  Mr  Ganmion  had  pointed 
out  several  which  were,  he  thought,  ell- 
gible,  and  would  be  shown  to  Mr  Tit- 
mouse. That  would  be  the  carriage  in 
which  Mr  Titmouse  himself  would  tra- 
vel ;  the  second,  Mr  Gammon  had  taken 
the  liberty  of  idready  selectitig.  With 
this,  Mr  Gammon  (just  as  the  new 
valet  brought  in  no  less  than  seven 
boxes  of  cigars  ordered  over-night  by 
Titmouse)  shook  his  hand  and  de- 
parted, saying  that  he  should  make 
his  appearance  at  the  Cabbage*  Stalk 
the  next  morning,  precisely  at  eleven 
o'clock — about  which  time  it  was  ar- 
ranged they  were  all  to  start.  Tit- 
mouse hardly  knew  how  to  contain 
himself  on  being  left  alone.  About 
an  hour  or  two  afterwards,  Titmouse 
made  his  appearance  at  Mr  Axle's. 
He  carried  on  two  businesses,  one  pub- 
lic, t.  e.  a  coach-builder — one  private, 
t.  e,  a  money-lender.  He  was  a  rich 
man — a  very  obliging  and  '*  accom- 
modating "  person,  by  means  of  which 
he  had  amassed  a  fortune  of,  it  was  be- 
lieved, a  hundred  thousand  pounds. 
He  never  made  a  fuss  about  selling  on 
credit,  lending,  taking  back,  exchan- 
ging, carriages  of  all  descriptions;  nor  in 
dbcounting  the  bills  of  his  customers 
to  any  amount.  He  was  generally 
right  in  each  case  in  the  long  run. 
He  would  supply  his  fashionable  vic- 
tim with  as  splendid  a  chariot,  and  ' 
funds  to  keep  it  some  time  going,  as 
he  or  she  could  desire ;  well  knowing 
that  in  due  time,  after  they  had  taken 
a  few  turns  in  it  about  the  parks,  and 
a  few  streets  and  squares  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, it  would  quietly  drive  up  to  ' 
one  or  two  huge  dingy  fabrics  in  a 
different  part  of  the  town,  where  it 
would  deposit  its  burden,  and  then  re- 
turn to  its  maker  little  the  worse  for 
wear,  who  took  it  back  at  about  a 
twentieth  part  of  its  cost,  and  soon 
again  disposed  of  it  in  a  similar  way. 
Mr  Axle  showed  Mr  Titmouse  very 
obsequiously  over  his  premises,  point- 
ing out  (as  soon  as  he  knew  who  he 
was)  the  carriages  which  Mr  Gam- 
mon had  the  day  before  desired  should 
be  shown  to  him,  and  which  Mr  Tit- 
mouse, with  his  glass  stuck  in  his  eye 
^-where  it  was  kept  by  the  pure  force 
of  muscular  contraction— examined 
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with  somethinglike  the  air  of  a  coq- 
Doisseur  —  rapping  i^ith  hU  agi^te- 
headed  cane  every  now  and  then— 
now  against  his  teeth,  then  against  hb 
legs.  He  did  not  seeoi  perfectly  satis- 
fied with  any  of  them  •  they  looked 
<'  devilfsh  plain  and  dull." 

«*  Hollo — Mr  Axletree,  or  whatever 
your  name  is — what  haye  we  here? 
*Pon  my  soul,  the  very  thing  T* — he  ex- 
claimed^ as  his  eye  caught  a  splendid 
object — the  state  carriage  of  the  ex- 
sheritf,  with  its  gorgeously  decorated 
panels :  wbich,  having  been  vamped 
up  for  some  six  or  seven  suco'esbiv^ 
shrievalties — (on  each  occasion  herald- 
ed to  the  public  by  laudatory  para- 
graphs in  the  newspapers  as  entirely 
new,  and  signal  iqstances  pf  the  taste 
and  raagniticence  of  the  sheriff- elect j) 
—seemed  now  pcrfunctus  officio.  Mr 
Axlo  was  staggered  for  a  momentf 
and  scarce  supposed  Mr  Titmouse  to 
be  in  earnest — Gammon  having  given 
him  no  4nkliDg  of  the  real  character  of 
Titmouse  ;  but  observing  the  earnest 
steadfast  gaze  with  which  he  regarded 
the  glittering  object^  having  succeeded 
in  choking  down  a  sudden  fit  of  laugh- 
ter* he  commenced  a  most  tempting 
eulogium  upon  the  splendid  structure 
.^remarking  on  the  singularity  pf  the 
circumstance  of  its  happening  just  at 
that  exact  moment  to  be  placed  at  h\s 
disposal  by  its  former  owner — a  gen- 
tleman of  great  distinction,  who  had 
no  longer  any  occasion  for  it.  14^ 
Axle  had  bad  numerous  applications 
for  it  already  ;  on  hearing  wbich>  Tit^ 
mouse  got  excited.  The  door  was 
opened^he  got  in  ;  sate  on  each  seat 
— "Don't  it  hang  be^utifpUy K'  en- 
quired the  confident  proprietor,  s^yay- 
ing  about  the  head  o(  the  cai^r^age  as 
he  spoke. 

"Let us  see,  who  was  aftei^  i|  yes- 
terday ?  Oh — I  think  it  vfas  $jr 
Goosey  Gander ;  but  I* ye  not  closed 
with  himV* 

"  What's  3^our  price^  Mr  Axletree  ?" 
enquired  T^rpouse.  rather  heatedly* 
as  be  got  ou^  of  the  carriage. 

After  some  little  higgl^.h^^l^Off 
Mr  Titmouse  bought  it  I  U  ~  for 
there  was  nothing  like  closing  at 
once  where  there  was  keen  competi- 
tion. Mr  Gammon  could  not  have 
seen  itj  when  he  was  making  his  choice 
the  day  before.  For  the  res^  of  the 
day  he  felt  infinitely  elated  at  bis 
fortunate  purchase,   and  excited  his 
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imagination  by  picture*  ^  Aft  V^^- 
nishment  and  admiration  wnich  h^ 
equipage  m\i8t  call  forth  on  the  mor- 
row* Punctual  to  his  appointment, 
Mr  Gammon,  a  ^w  moments  tiefo^ 
the  clock  struck  eleven  on  the  ensu- 
ing morning,  drew  up  to  ^he  Caob^ge- 
Stalk,  as  near  at  lea^t  as  he  could  get 
to  it,  in  a  hackney  coach,  ^ith  his 
portmanteau  and  carpet-t>ag.  I  say, 
as  near  as  he  could  ;  for  round  about 
the  door  stood  a  little  cro^d,  gazing 
^itb  a  9ort  of  awe  on  a  i^^^^goi^^^^Qt 
vehicle  standing  there,  with  four 
horses  harnessed  \o  i^.  (ji amnion 
looked  at  his  watch  as  he  entered  the 
hotel,  and  asked  which  ^f  the  s^erifi*s* 
carriages  was  standing  ^,t,  the  door* 
The  yiraitcr  to  whom  he  ^poke  seemed 
nearly  splitting  w\th  laughter,  which 
almost  disabled  him  ^rum  answering 
that  it  was  Mr  Titmouse's  carriage, 
ready  for  setting  off  for  Yorkshire. 
Mr  Gammon  opened  nis  eyes  involun- 
tarily, turned  p^lc^  anc(  seemed  pearly 
dropping  down. 

"  Mr  Titmouse's  J**  he  echo^  in- 
credulously. 
•'  Yes,  sir — been  here  t^ishouratlea^t 
packing  ;  such  a  crowd  %Vi  the  while ; 
every  body  thinks  it's  the  sherifli  sir," 
replied  the  waiter,  scarce  able  to  keep 
his  countenance.  Mr  Gammon  rush- 
ed up  stairs  iirith  greater  impetuosi^ 
than  he  hacl  perhaps  ever  been  known 
to  exhibit  before,  ^nd  burst  into  Mr 
Titno^ouse's  room.  There  was  that 
gentleman,  with  l;iis  ^at  on,  his  hands 
stuck  in^o  his  coat*po.ckets,  a  cigar  i^ 
his  mouth,  and  a  tun^blei:  of  brandy 
and  wate^  beforp  him.  Mr  Yahoo, 
and  Mr  Fiiz- Snooks,  and  Mr  Snap 
were  similarly  occupied ;  and  Mr 
Quirk  ^as  sitting  down  with  his  hands 
\fx  his  pockets,  ana  i^  glass  of  n^g^  ' 
before  nim*,  wi^h  any  thing  but  i^joj^ 
ful  expression  of  countenance. 

"  1^  it  possi^.le,  Mr  Titmoi^e  ?*' 
coi^imenced  Gammon. 

«*  Ah,  ho?ir  d'ye  do.  Gamn^on  3:— 
pi^nctuajr*  interrupted  Titmouse^  eXc 
tending  his  hand. 

f  Forgive  me — but  can  i,t  h$  ^t 
the  monstrous  thing  now  bisfbre  tt^e 
door,  with  a  crowd  grinning  around 
it,  is  your  carriage  f'  enquirg^  Gaiif- 
i;non  with  disinay  in  his  face. 

••  V— rather— think— U  w,*'  replied 
Titmouse,  slightly  disconcerted*  but 
trying  to  look  6clt'«possessed. 

"  My  dear  sir,"  repliea  Gammon, 
2d       ' 
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in  a  kind  of  agony»  ''it  is  impossible  1 
It  neyercan  be  I  Do  you  mean  to  say 
that  you  bought  it  at  MrAxle's  ?" 

«'  I  should  rather  think  so,"  replied 
Titmouse,  with  a  piqued  air. 

**  He's  been  grossly  imposing  on 
yoU|  sir ! —Permit  me  to  go  at  once 
and  get  yon  a  proper  vehicle.*' 

•'  'Pon  my  life,  Mr  Gammon,  / 
think  that  it's  a  monstrons  nice  thing 
— a  great  bargain — and  I've  bought 
it  and  psdd  for  it,  that's  more." 

*'  Gentlemen,  I  appeal  to  you^  con- 
fidently^'*  said  Gammon,  turning  in 
an  agony  to  Mr  Yahoo  and  Mr  Fitz« 
Snooks. 

'«  As  for  me,  sir,"  replied  the  former 
coolly,  at  the  same  time  knocking  off 
the  ashes  from  his  cigar ; — **  since  you 
ask  my  opinion,  I  confess  I  rather 
like  the  idea— ha  !  ha  I  'Twill  pro- 
duce a  sensation ;  that's  something  in 
this  dull  life !— Eh,  Snooks  ?" 

*'  Ay — a — I  confess  I  was  a  little 
shocked  at  first,  but  I  think  I'm  get- 
ting over  it  nowj"  lisped  Mr  Fitz* 
Snooks,  adjusting  his  shirt-collar,  and 
then  sipping  a  little  of  his  brandy  and 
water.  *'  I  look  upon  it  now  as  an 
excellent  joke; — egad,  it  beats  Chit- 
terfield  hollow,  though  he,  too,  has 
done  a  trick  or  two  lately." 

**  Did  you  purchase  it  as  a  joke,  Mr 
Titmouse?*'  inquired  Gammon  with 
forced  calmness,  ready  to  expire  with 
vexation  and  anger. 

"  Why— a— 'pon  my  life— if  you 
ask  me— wonder  you  don't  see  it  1  Of 
course  I  did  ! — Those  that  don't  like 
it>  may  ride,  you  know,  in  the  other." 

*'  We  shdl  be  hooted  at,  laughed 
aty  wherever  we  go,"  said  he,  vehe- 
mently. 

"  Exactly—that's  the  nowc%  I  like," 
sdd  Mr  Yahoo,  looking  at  Mr  Gam- 
mon with  a  smile  of  ineffable  in- 
solence. 

Mr  Gammon  made  him  no  reply, 
but  fixed  an  eye  upon  him,  under  which 
he  became  plainly  rather  uneasy.  He 
felt  outdone.  .Talk  of  scorn  1 — the  eye 
of  Gammon,  settled  at  that  instant  upon 
Mr  Yahoo,  was  its  complete  and  per- 
feet  representative;  and  from  that 
moment  he,  Mr  Yahoo,  felt  something 
like ^ar  of  the  eye  of  man,  or  of  «ti6- 
mission  to  it.  When,  moreover,  he 
beheld  the  manner  in  which  Titmouse 
obeyed  Gammon's  somewhat  haughty 
summons  out  of  the  room,  he  resolved 
to  make  a  friend  of  Gammon.  Tit- 
mouse proved,  however,  inexorable 


for  once ;  4ie  had  bought  and  paid  for 
the  carriage  ;  it  suited  his  taste — and 
where  was  the  harm  of  gratifving  it  ? 
Besides,  it  was  all  ready  packed— all 
was  prepared  for  starting.  Gammon 
gave  it  up  ;  and,  swallowing  down  his 
rage  as  well  and  as  quickly  as  he  could, 
endeavoured  to  reconcile  himself  to 
this  infernal  and  most  unexpected  pre- 
dicament. 

It  seems  that  Miss  Quirk,  however 
really  anxious  to  go  down  to  Yatton 
—to  do  any  thing,  in  short,  calculated 
to  commit  Mr  Titmouse  to  her — ^was 
quite  staggered  on  discovering,  and 
shocked  at  seeing,  the  kind  of  persons 
who  were  to  be  their  travelling  com- 
panions. As  for  Mr  Yahoo,  she 
recoiled  from  him  with  horror  as  soon 
as  she  had  seen  lum.  What  decent 
female,  indeed,  would  not  have  done 
so?  She  had  retired  to  a  bedcham- 
ber soon  after  entering  the  Cabbage^ 
Stalk,  and,  seeing  her  two  unexpected 
fellow-travellers,presently  sent  a  cham- 
bermaid to  request  Mr  Quirk  to  come 
to  her. 

He  found  her  considerably  agitated. 
She  wished  earnestly  to  return  to 
Alibi  House ;  and  consented  to  pro- 
ceed on  her  journey  only  on  the  ex- 
press promise  of  Mr  Titmouse,  that  no 
one  should  be  in  the  carriage  in  which 
she  went  except  Mr  Quirk  and  Mr 
Gammon — unless,  indeed,  Mr  Tit- 
mouse thought  proper  to  make  the 
fourth. 

Mr  Quirk,  on  this,  sent  for  Mr 
Gammon,  who,  with  a  somewhat  bad 
grace,  (*«  Confound  it  1"  thought  he, 
*«  every  thing  seems  going  wrong,") 
undertook  to  secure  Mr  Titmouse's 
consent  to  that  arrangement. 

While  he  was  thus  closeted  for 
about  five  or  ten  minutes  with  Mr 
Quirk,  one  of  the  waiters  informed 
Mr  Titmouse  that  a  lad  had  brought 
a  parcel  for  him,  which  he,  the  afore- 
said lad,  was  himself  to  deliver  into 
the  bands  of  Mr  Titmouse.  Accord- 
bgly  there  was  presently  shown  into 
the  room  a  little  lad,  in  tarnished  li- 
verv,  in  whom  Titmouse  recollected 
the  boy  belonging  to  Mr  Tag-iTE^sr's one- 
horse  chabe,  and  who  gave  a  small 
parcel  into  Mr  Titmouse's  hands, 
**  with  Mrs  and  Mbs  Tag-rag's  re- 
spects." 

As  soon  as  he  had  quitted  the  room, 
•«  By  Jove  I  What  have  we  here?" 
exclaimed  Titmouse,  just  a  little  flus- 
tered as  he  cut  open  the  string.    In- 
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nde  was  another  parcel*  wrapped  np 
in  white  paper,  and  tied  in  a  pretty 
bowy  with  thin  aatin  ribands.  This 
again,  and  another  within  it  having 
been  opened, — behold  there  were  three 
nice  cambric  pocket-handkerchiefs, 
which,  on  being  examined,  proved  to 
be  each  of  them  marked  with  the  ini- 
tials ««  T.  T."  in  hair ;  and  Mr  Ya- 
hoo  happening  to  unfold  one  of  them, 
lo  I  in  the  centre,  was — also  done  in 
hair — the  figure  of  a  heart  transfixed 
with  an  arrow  1 1 !  Mr  Yahoo  roared, 
and  Mr  Fitz- Snooks  lisped,  **  Is  she 
pretty.  Tit?  Where's  her  nest,  any 
o/a  birds?— eh?" 

Titmouse  coloured  a  little,  then 
grinned,  and  put  his  finger  to  the  side 
of  his  nose,  and  winked  his  eye,  as  if 
favouring  the  bright  idea  of  Mr  Fitz- 
Snooks.  On  a  sheet  of  gilt-edged 
paper,  and  sealed  with  a  seal  bearing 
the  tender  words,  *'  Forget  me  not,** 
was  written  the  following  :— 

**  Sir — Trusting  you  will  excuse 
the  liberty,  I  send  you  three  best 
cambric  pocket-handkerchiefs,  which 
my  daughter  have  marked  with  her 
own  hair,  and  I  beg  your  acceptance 
thereof,  hoping  you  may  be  resigned 
to  all  that  may  befall  you,  which  is 
the  prayer  of,  dear  sir,  yours  respect- 
fully, 

**  Martha  Tag-rag. 

«*  P.  S.— My  daughter  sends  what 
you  may  please  to  wish  and  accept. 
Shall  we  nave  the  great  happiness  to 
see  you  here  agun  ? 

«'  Satin  Lodob.  ISth  Majf  18—." 

*'  Oh!  the  naughty  old  woman  I 
Fief  Fie  I"  exclaimed  Mr  Yahoo, 
with  his  intolerable  smile. 

*'  Ton  my  soul,  there's  nothing  in 
it" 

"  Where's  Satin  Lodge  ?  "  enquir- 
ed Mr  Fitz*  Snooks. 

"  It's  a  country-house  on  the — the 
Richmond  road,"  said  Titmouse,  with 
a  little  hesitation  ;  and  just  then  the 
return  of  Gammon,  who  had  resumed 
his  usual  calmness  of  manner,  relieved 
him  from  his  embarrassment.  Mr 
Gammon  succeeded  in  effecting  the 
arrangement  suggested  by  Mr  Quirk 
and  his  daughter ;  and  within  about  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  afterwards,  behold 
the  ex-sheriff's  resplendent  but  cast- 
off  carriage  filled  by  Miss  Quirk  and 
Titmouse,  and  Mr  Quirk  and  Gam- 
mon^the  groom  and  valet  sitting  on 


the  coach- box ;  while  in  the  other,  a 
plain  yellow  carriage,  covered  with 
luggage,  sat  Mr  Yahoo,  Mr  Fitz- 
Snooks,  and  Mr  Snap,  all  of  them 
with  lighted  cigars— Snap  never  hav- 
ing been  so  happy  as  at  that  moment. 
^  Mr  Titmouse  had  laid  aside  his 
cigar,  in  compliment  to  Miss  Quirk, 
who  had  a  long  black  veil  on,  and  an 
elegant  light  shawl,  and  looked  un- 
commonly like  a  young  bride  setting 
off— oh.  Heavens  I  that  it  had  been 
so ! — on  her  wedding  excursion.  Mr 
Gammon  slouched  his  hat  over  his 
eyes,  and  inclined  his  head  downwards, 
fit  to  expire  with  vexation  and  disgust 
as  be  observed  the  grin  and  tittering 
of  the  crowd  around ;  but  Titmouse, 
who  was  most  splendidly  dressed, 
took  off  his  hat  on  sitting  down,  and 
bowed  several  times  to,  as  he  supposed, 
the  admiring  crowd. 

"  Get  on,  boys ! "  growled  Mr  Gam- 
mon ;  and  away  they  went,  exciting 
equal  surprise  and  applause  wher- 
ever they  went.  No  one  that  met 
them  but  must  have  taken  Titmouse 
and  Miss  Quirk  for  a  newly-married 
couple — probably  the  son  or  daughter 
of  one  of  the  sheri£&,  who  had  lent 
the  state  carriage  to  add  edat  to  the 
interesting  occasion. 

With  Sie  exception  of  the  sensa- 
tion produced  at  every  place  where 
they  changed  horses,  the  only  incident 
worth  noting  that  occurred  during 
their  journey,  was  at  the  third  stage 
from  London.  As  they  came  dashing 
up  to  the  door  of  the  inn,  their  advent 
setting  all  the  bells  of  the  establish- 
ment ringing,  and  waiters  and  ostlers 
scampering  up  to  them  like  mad,  they 
beheld  a  plain  and  laden  dusty  tra- 
vellmg-carriage,  waiting  for  horses — 
and  Gammon  quickly  perceived  it  to 
be  the  carriage  of  the  unfortunate 
Aubreys  1  The  travellers  had  alighted. 
The  graceful  figure  of  Miss  Aubrey, 
her  face  pale,  and  wearing  an  expres- 
sion of  manifest  anxiety  and  fatigue, 
was  standing  near  the  door,  talking 
kindly  to  a  beggar-woman,  with  a 
cluster  of  half-ns^ed  children  around 
her;  while  little  Aubrey  was  romp- 
ing about  with  Miss  Aubrey's  beau- 
tiful little  spaniel,  Cato ;  Agnes,  look- 
ing on  and  laughing  merrily,  and  try« 
ing  to  escape  from  the  hand  of  her 
attendsAt.  Mr  and  Mrs  Aubrey  were 
talking  together,  close  beside  the  car- 
riage-door. Gammon  observed  all 
this,  and  particularly  that  Mr  Aubrey 
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was  scrtitinTzing  Iheir  appcAi-ance, 
^th  a  sort  of  half-sinile  on  his  cotin- 
ten^nce,  melancholy  as  it  was. 

<^  Horses  on  !  *'  said  Gammon, 
teaningf  back  in  th6  carriage. 

"  Thkt*8  a  monstrous  fine  woman 
i^iandinff  fit  the  inn  door,  Titmouse 
— 6h  ?  '*  exclaimed  Mr  Yahooj  who 
had  alighted  for  a  momehti  and  stood 
beside  the  door  of  Titmouse's  car- 
tiagej  looking  with  brutal  eye  to- 
wards Miss  Aubrey.  "  I  wonder  who 
^hd  wh^t  she  is  ?  By  Jove^  'tis  the 
face — the  figure  of  ah  i^ngel !  egad, 
lhejr*re  Somebody  5  I'll  look  at  their 
j^ahels." 

^»  I  khoW  who  it  is*'  said  Titmouse, 
f^ihet  faintly  ;  "  I'll  tell  you  by  and 
bjr." 

**  NoW,  now  1  my  dear  felloW.  Our 
idiVlnlty  is  ▼anlshingr,"  Whispered  Mr 
Yahoo  eagerly,  as  Miss  Aubrey,  hav- 
ing slipped  something  into  the  beg- 
gar's hand,  stepped  into  the  carriage. 
She  was  the  last  to  get  iii ;  and  as 
kbon  as .  the  door  was  closed,  Ihey 
drove  ofr. 

«  Who's  that  Mr  Titmouse  ? " 
Inquired  Ml&s  Quirk,  with  a  little 
fekgerness^  observing — ifromen  arte  very 
quick  in  detectifag  such  matters— that 
both  Gammon  and  Titmouse  looked 
l^thei"  embarrassed. 

»*  It's  the— thie  Aubreys,"  rfeplled 
Titmouse. 

««  Eh  J  By  Jove— is  !t  ?  "  quickljr 
Inquired  old  Quirk;  {Cutting  his  head 
but  of  the  window ;  "  ho^  vfery  bdd, 
b  meet  the  old  birds  ?  Egad !  their 
jQe^t  thusl  be  yet  Warm — ha,  ha !  " 

**  Whdt  I  dear  papa,  are  those  the 
toeople  you've  turned  oiit  ?  Gracious ! 
I  tboti?ht  I  heard  some  one  say  that 
Miss  Aubrey  was  pretty  I  La  I  Vm 
s;Ure  1  thought — now  What  do  you 
ihink,  Mr  Titmouse?"  she  added, 
turning  abruptly  and  looking  keenly 
at  him. 

**  Oh  f  'non  tnv  life.  I — I — see  no- 
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triumph  and  rejoicing,  and  ascertained 
that  they  were  within  little  more  than 
a  mile  of  the  peaceful  little  village  of 
Yatton,  the  travellers  begdh  to  look 
out  for  indications  of  the  kind  which 
Mr  Gammon  had  mentioned  to  Tit- 
mouse, viiz.  a  band  and  procession,  and 
an  attendant  croWd.  But  however 
tsaireful  and  extensive  might  have  been 
the  arrangements  of  those  to  whom 
that  matter  had  been  entrusted,  they 
Were  likiely  to  be  sadly  interfered 
With  by  a  circumstance  which,  hap- 
pening just  then,  might,  to  a  weaker 
iind  more  superstitious  mind  than  tliat 
of  Mr  Titmouse,  have  looked  a  little 
ominous, — namely,  a  tremendous  thun- 
der-storm. It  was  then  about  five 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  The  whole 
day  had  been  overcast,  and  the  sky 
threatening ;  and  just  as  the  two  car- 
riages came  to  that  turning  in  the 
road  which  gave  them  the  first  glimpso 
of  the  Hall— only,  however,  the  tops  of 
the  great  chimneys,  which  were  visi- 
ble above  the  surrounding  trees — a 
fearful,  long-continued  flash  of  light- 
ning burst  from  the  angry  heavens, 
followed,  after  an  interval  of  but  a 
Second  or  t#o,  by  a  peal  of  thunder 
which  soiinded  as  if  a  park  of  artillery 
was  being  repeatedly  discharged  im- 
mediately overhead. 

**  Mind  your  horses'  heads,  boys," 
called  out  Mr  Gammon ;  "  keep  a 
tight  rein." 

Miss  Quirk  was  dreadfully  alarmed, 
and  clung  to  her  father ;  Titmouse 
also  seemed  disconcerted,  and  looked 
to  Gammon,  who  was  perfectly  calm, 
though  his  face  was  not  free  from 
anxiety.  The  ghastly  glare  of  the 
lightning  was  again  around  them — all 
involuntarily  hid  their  faces  in  their 
bands — and  again  rattled  the  thunder 
in  a  peal  that  lasted  more  than  half 
a  minute,  and  seemed  in  frightful  con- 
tiguity, as  it  were  only  a  few  yards 
above  their  heads.  Down,  then,  came 
the  long. suspended  rain,  pouring  like 
a  deluge,  and  so  it  continued,  with 
frequent  returns  of  the  thunder  and 
lightning,  for  nearly  a  quarrer  of  an 
hour.  The  last  turning  brought  them 
within  sight  of  the  village,  and  also  of 
some  fifty  or  sixty  persons  crowding 
under  the  hedges,  gn  each  side— these 
'Were  the  procession  ;  musicians,  ban- 
nermen,  footmen,  horsemeti,  all  drip- 
ping with  W6t,  surely  a  piteons  spec- 
tacle to  behold.  Out,  however,  they 
&11  turned,  true  to  their  orders,  as  soon 
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as  they  saw  the  carriages^  whlcb  im- 
mediately slackened  their  speed — the 
raiD,  also,  somewhat  ahating.  The 
flagmaa  tried  to  unrol  a  wet  banDer» 
of  considerable  size,  with  the  words-* 

««  Welcome  to  Yatton  !  " 
in  gilded  letters ;  while  the  band  (con- 
sisting of  a  man  with  a  big  dram» 
another  with  a  serpent,  a  third  with  a 
trumpet,  a  fourth  with  a  bassoon,  two 
with  clarionets,  and  a  boy  with  a  fife) 
struck  up — "  See  the  conquering  hero 
comes !  "  They  pufied  and  blew  lus- 
tily ;  bang !  bang  I  went  the  drum  ; 
but  the  rain,  the  thunder,  and  the 
lightning  wofully  interfered  with  their 
harmony.  'Twould  have  made  your 
heart  ache  to  see  the  wet  flag  clinging 
obstinately  to  the  pole,  in  spite  of  all 
the  efforts  of  its  burly  bearer  I  First, 
on  horseback,  was  Barnabas  Blood- 
suck,  (senior,)  Eso. ;  beside  him  rode 
his  son,  Barnabas  Bloodsuck,  (junior,) 
Esq. ;  then  came  the  Reverend  Gideon 
Fleshpot,  the  vicar  of  Grilston,  the 
only  Radical  clergyman  in  that  part 
of  the  country ;  beside  him,  the  Reve- 
rend Smirk  Mudflint,  a  flippant,  bit- 
ter, little  Unitarian  parson,  a  great 
crony  of  Mr  Fleshpot,  and  his  name 
singularly  enough  designating  the 
qualities  of  his  brain  and  heart.  Next 
to  these,  alone  in  his  one-horse  chaise 
(looking  like  a  pill-box  drawn  by  a 
leech,)  came  the  little  fat  Whig 
apothecary.  Gargle  Glister,  Esq. 
Following  him  came  Going  Gone, 
Esq.,  the  auctioneer — the  main  prop 
of  the  Liberal  side,  heing  a  most  elo- 
quent speaker — and  Mr  Hlc  Haec 
Hoc,  a  learned  schoolmaster,  who 
taught  the  Latin  grammar  np  as 
far  as  the  syntax.  Then  there 
were  Mr  Centipede  the  leditor,  and 
Mr  Woodlouse,  the  publisher  and  pro- 
prietor of  the  *'  YoRXSHiRE  Stingo," 
for  which,  also,  Mr  Mudflint  wtoie  k 
great  deal.  These,  and  about  a  dozed 
others,  the  flower  of  the  *'  |)arty** 
thereabouts,  disdainful  of  the  incle- 
ment weather,  bent  on  displaying 
their  attachment  to  the  new  Whig 
owner  of  Yatton,  and  solacing  each 
his  patient  inner  man  with  anticipa- 
tion of  the  jolly  cheer  that  awaited 
them  at  the  Hfdl,  formed  the  principal 
part  of  the  procession ;  the  rest,  con- 
sisting of  rather  a  miscellaneous  as- 
sortment of  scot-and-lot  and  pot- wal- 
loper-looking  people,  all  very  wet  and 
Iningr^,  and  ever  and  anon  easting  a 
look  of  devout  expectation  toward^ 


the  Hall.  Scarcely  a  villager  of  Yat- 
ton was  to  be  seen  stirring ;  nor  did 
any  of  the  tenants  of  the  estate  join 
in  the  procession  ;  even  had  they  not 
felt  far  otherwise  disposed,  they  had 
luckily  a  complete  excuse  for  their 
non-appearance  in  the  deplorable  state 
of  the  weather.  Sometimes  the  band 
played  ;  then  a  peal  of  thunder  came; 
then  a  cfy  of  *^  Hurra  I  Titmouse  for 
ever  \  hurra  1"  then  the  band,  and  then 
the  thunder,  and  rain!  rain  I  rain  I 
Thus  they  got  to  the  park  gates,  where 
they  paused,  shouting,  **  Titmouse  for 
everl  hurra — a — al"  Mr  Titmouse 
bobbing  about,  now  at  one  window, 
then  at  the  other,  with  his  hat  oflT,  in 
the  most  gracious  manner.  Really, 
it  almost  seemed  as  if  the  elements 
were  conspiring  to  signalize,  by  their 
disfavour,  Mr  Titmouse's  assumption 
of  Yatton ;  for  just  as  he  was  passing 
nnder  the  old  gateway,  out  flashed  the 
lightning  more  vividly  than  it  had  yet 
appeared,  and  the  thunder  bellowed 
and  reverberated  among  the  woods  as 
though  it  would  never  have  ceased. 
The  music  and  shouting  ceased  sud- 
denly ;  carriages,  horsemen,  pedes- 
trians quickened  their  pace  in  silence, 
as  if  anxious  to  get  out  of  the  storm  : 
the  horses  now  and  then  plunging  ana 
rearing  violently.  Titmouse  was  ter- 
ribly frightened,  in  spite  of  his  despe^ 
l^te  efforts  to  appear  unconcerned. 
He  was  as  pale  as  death,  and  looked 
anxiously  at  Gammon,  as  if  hoping  to 
derive  courage  from  the  sight  of  his 
conntenance.  Miss  Quirk  trembled 
violently,  and  several  times  uttered  a 
faint  scream  ;  but  her  father,  old  Mr 
Quirk,  did  not  seem  to  care  a  pinch 
of  snuff  about  tne  whole  matter :  he 
irubbed  his  hands  together  cheerily, 
chucked  bis  daughter  under  this  chin, 
rallied  Titmouse,  and  nudged  and 
jeered  Gammon,  who  seemed  disposed 
to  be  serious  and  silent.  Having 
drawn  up  opposite  the  Hall  door,  it 
was  opened  by  Mr  Griffiths,  with  ra- 
ther a  saddened,  but  a  most  respectful 
look  and  manner  ;  and  in  the  same 
way  might  be  characterised  some  six 
or  seven  servants  standing  behind 
him,  in  readiness  to  receive  the  new- 
comers. The  half-drowned  musicians 
tried  to  strike  up  «•  Rule  Britannia,*' 
as  the  hero  of  the  day,  Mr  Titmouse, 
descended  from  his  carriage,  Mr  Grif- 
fiths holding  an  umbrella  for  him,  and 
bounded  out  of  the  rain  wjth  a  hop. 
Step,  and  a  jum^  into  the  Hall|  ^hcre 
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the  first  words  he  was  heard  to  atter, 
were — 

*<  What  a  devilish  rum  old  place  I" 

**  God  hless  you !  God  hless  yon  t 
God  bless  you.  Titmouse !"  exclaimed 
old  Mr  Quirky  grasping  him  by  the 
hand,  as  soon  as  he  had  entered.  Tit- 
mouse shook  hands  with  Miss  Quirk> 
who  immediately  followed  a  female 
servant  to  an  apartment,  being  exceed- 
iugly  nervous  and  agitated.^  Gam- 
mon seemed  a  little  out  of  spirits  ;  and 
said  simply,  <'  You  know.  Titmouse, 
how  fervently  /congratulate  you." 

"  Oh  I  my  dear  boy.  Tit,  do,  for 
Heaven's  sake,  if  you  do  want  the 
thunder  and  Ughtning  to  cease,  order 
those  wretched  devils  off— send  them 
any  where,  but  do  stop  their  cursed 
noise,  my  dear  boy  T'  exclaimed  Mr 
Yahoo,  as  soon  as  he  had  entered,  put- 
ting his  fingers  to  his  ears. 

««  Mr  Whafs-your-name,"  said  Tit- 
mouse, addressing  Mr  Griffiths,  "  1*11 
trouble  you  to  oi^er  off  those  fellows 
and  their  infernal  noise.  There's  a 
precious  row  making  up  above,  and 
surely  one  at  a  time  I  " 

**  Ah  ha,  capital  joke,  by  Jove!  ca- 
pital I**  said  Mr  Fitz-Snooks. 

"  A— Titmouse— by  Jupiterl"  said 
Mr  Yahoo,  as,  twirling  his  fingers 
about  in  his  long  black  hair,  of  which 
he  seemed  very  proud,  he  glanced 
about  the  hall,  **  this  a'n*t  so  much 
amiss  1  Do  vou  know,  my  dear  boy,  I 
rather  like  it ;  its  substantial,  antiquoj 
and  so  forth.*' 

*'  Who  are  those  dem  ugly  old  fel- 
lows up  there  ?**  presently  exclaimed 
Titmouse,  as,  with  his  glass  stuck  into 
his  right  eye,  and  his  hands  into  his 
coat  pockets,  he  stood  staring  at  the 
old-fashioned  pictures  standing  round 
the  hall." 

**  Some  of  them  are  ancestors  of 
the  Dreddlingtons,  others  of  the  Au« 
brey  families.  They  are  very  old, 
sir,*'  continued  Mr  Griffiths,  *'  and  are 
much  admired,  and  Mr  Aubrey  de- 
sired me  to  say,  that  if  you  should  be 
disposed  to  part  '* 

**  Oh  confound  him,  he  may  have  *em 
all,  if  that's  what  he  wants  ;  /  shall 
soon  send  them  packing  off  1**  Mr 
Griffiths  bowed,  and  heaved  a  very 
deep  sigh.  By  this  time  the  hall  was 
crowded  with  the  gentlemen  who  had 
formed  partof  the  procession,  and  who 
came  bowing  and  scraping  to  Titmouse, 
congratulating  him,  ana  wbhing  him 
health  and  happiness.     As  soon  as 


he  could  disengage  himself  from  their 
flattering  but  somewhat  troublesome 
civilities,  hb  valet  came  and  whispered, 
««  Will  you  dress,  sir  ?  All  b  ready,*' 
and  Titmouse  followed  him  to  the 
dressing-room  which  had  formerly 
been  young  Mrs  Aubrey's.  ^Twas 
the  first  time  that  Titmouse  ever  ex- 
perienced the  attentions  of  a  valet, 
and  he  was  quite  nonplussed  at  the 
multitudinousness  and  elegance  of  the 
arrangements  around  him.  Such 
ouantities  of  clothes  of  all  sorts — 
dressing-implements,  combs,  brushes, 
razors,  a  splendid  dressing-case,  scents 
in  profusion,  oils,  bear's-grease,  four 
or  five  different  sorts  of  soaps,  &c. 
&c.,  &c.,  all  this  gave  Titmouse  a  far 
livelier  idea  of  hb  altered  circum- 
stances, of  hb  having  really  become  a 
gentleman,  than  any  thing  that  he  had 
up  to  that  moment  experienced.  He 
thought  hb  valet  one  of  the  cleverest 
and  most  obliging  men  in  the  world, 
only  he  oppressed  him  with  hb  atten- 
tions, and  at  length  Mr  Titmouse  said 
he  preferred,  this  time,  dressing  alone, 
and  so  dbmissed  hb  obsequious  at- 
tendant. In  about  an  hour's  time, 
having  been  obUged  to  summon 
Tweedle  to  hb  assbtance  after  all, 
he  had  completed  hb  toilet,  and  was 
ushered  into  the  drawing-room, 
which,  as  well  as  the  dining-room, 
was  ready  prepared  for  the  banquet, 
forty  or  fifty  covers  being  laid  in  the 
two  rooms,  and  good  sul^tantial  fare 
for  at  least  as  many  more,  in  the 
servants'  hall,  where  operations  had 
already  commenced.  On  entering  the 
drawing-room,  hb  appearance  seemed 
to  produce  a  great  sensation,  and  after 
a  little  pause,  the  only  county  gentle- 
man who  was  present  advanced  and 
introduced  himself,  hb  wife,  and 
daughter.  This  was  Sir  Harkaway 
Rotgut  Wildfire,  Baronet,  a  tall  and 
somewhat  corpulent  man  of  about 
fifty,  very  choleric  and  overbearing, 
hb  countenance  showing  the  hard  life 
'he  had  led,  hb  nose  being  red  and  hb 
forehead  and  mouth  beset  with  pim- 
ples. He  had  been  a  bitter  political 
opponent  of  Mr  Aubrey,  and  had 
once  been  a  member  for  the  county, 
but  had  so  crippled  hb  resources  by 
hunting  and  horse- racing,  as  to  com- 
pel the  sacrifice  of  his  town  amuse- 
ments, viz.  his  seat  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  Lady  WUdflre's  box 
at  the  opera.  This  had  soured  both 
of  them  not  a  little,  and  .they  had 
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Eunk,  as  it  were,  out  of  the  county 
circle,  in  which  they  had  once  been 
sufficiently  conspicuous.  Sir  Hark- 
away  had  an  eye  to  the  borough  of 
Yatton  on  the  happening  of  the  next 
election,  as  soon  as  he  had  obtained 
an  inkling  that  the  new  proprietor  of 
Yatton  was  a  very  weak  young  man ; 
.ind  hence  his  patronising  presence  at 
Yatton,  in  consequence  of  the  invitation 
respectfully  conveyed  to  him  in  Mr  - 
Titmouse's  name,  through  Messrs 
Bloodsuck  and  Son.  Besides  Lady 
Wildfire  and  her  daughter,  both  of 
whom  had  enquired  with  a  sort  of 
haughty  curiosity  about  the  lady  who 
had  accompanied  Mr  Titmouse  from 
town — a  point  which  had  been  at  length 
cleared  up  to  their  satisfaction — there 
were  about  a  dozen  ladies,  the  wives 
of  the  gentlemen  who  had  borne  so 
distinguished  a  part  in  the  triumphal 
procession.  They  looked  rather  a 
queer  set,  and  none  of  them  dared  to 
speak  either  to  Lady  Wildfire  or  her 
daughter  till  spoken  to  by  them. 
Never  had  old  i  atton  beheld  within 
its  walls  so  motley  a  group ;  and  had 
the  Aubreys  continued  there,  hospi- 
table as  they  were,  accessible  and  cha- 
ritable as  they  were,  I  leave  the  reader 
to  guess  whether  such  creatures  ever 
tvmdd  have  found  their  way  thither. 
By  such  guests,  however,  were  the 
two  principal  tables  crowded  on  this 
joyous  occasion,  and  about  half-past 
six  o'clock  the  feast  commenced,  and 
a  feast  it  certainly  was,  both  elegant 
and  substantial,  nothing  having  been 
spared  that  money  could  procure. 
Mr  Aubrey  had  a  fine  cellar  of  wines 
at  Yatton,  which,  owing  to  some 
strange  misunderstanding,  had  been 
sold  by  private  contract,  not  amongst 
his  own  friends  in  the  neighbourhood, 
as  Mr  Aubrey  had  intended,  and  ima« 
gined  that  he  had  directed,  but  to  Mr 
Titmouse.  Choice,  indeed,  were  these 
wines,  and  supplied  on  the  present  oc- 
casion in  wanton  profusion.  Cham« 
gagne,  burgundy,  and  claret  flowed 
ke  water,  and  the  other  wines  in  like 
manner;  but  which  last  were  not,  like 
the  former  class  of  wines,  confined  to 
the  two  principal  rooms,  but  fouiul 
their  way  into  the  servants*  hall,  and 
were  there  drunk  without  stint.  Merri- 
ment echoed  uproariously .  from  all 
parts  of  the  old  Hall,  and  Mr  Titmouse 
was  universally  declared  to  be  a  very 
fine  fellow,  and  likely  to  become  by 
far   the   mqst   popular  man  in  the 
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county.  The  Reverend  Mr  Fleshpot 
said  grace,  and  the  Reverend  Mr 
Mudflint  returned  thanks;  and  shortly 
afterwards  Sir  Harkaway  arose,  and, 
hb  eye  fixed  firmly  on  the  adjoining 
borough,  and  also  on  the  jolly  table 
which  promised  to  be  ever  open  to  him 
at  Yatton,  he  proposed  the  health  of 
the  distinguished  proprietor  of  Yatton, 
in  certainly  a  somewhat  fulsome 
strain.  The  toast  was  received  with 
the  utmost  enthusiasm;  the  gentlemen 
shouted  and  jingled  their  glasses  on 
the  table,  whUe  the  ladies  waved  their 
handkerchiefs;  indeed  the  scene  was 
one  of  such  overpowering  excitement, 
that  Miss  Quirk  burst  into  tears,  over- 
come by  her  emotions;  her  papa 
winking  very  hard  to  those  about  him, 
and  using  every  exertion  in  his  power 
to  point  the  attention  of  those  present 
to  the  probability  that  a  very  near  and 
tender  relationship  was  going  to  exist 
between  that  young  lady  and  Mr  Tit- 
mouse. Mr  Gammon,  who  sat  next 
to  Titmouse,  assured  him  that  it  was 
absolutely  necessary  for  him  to  make  a 
speech  to  the  company  in  acknow- 
ledgment of  the  compliment  which 
bad  just  been  paid  him. 

**  I  shall  put  my  foot  in  it — by  jingo 
I  shall  I  You  must  help  mel"  he  whis- 
pered to  Mr  Gammon,  in  an  agony  of 
trepidation  and  a  mist  of  confusion, 
as  he  rose  from  his  chair,  being  wel« 
comed  in  the  most  enthusiastic  manner 
by  applause  of  ievery  kind,  lasting 
for  several  minutes.  At  length,  when 
the  noise  had  subsided  into  a  fearful 
silence,  he  stammered  out,  prompted 
incessantly  by  Mr  Gammon,  some- 
thing exceedingly  like  the  following, 
if,  indeed,  he  did  not  use  these  very 
words. 

«  Mr — I  beg  pardon— iS^tr  Hark- 
away,  and  genUemen — gentlemen  and 
ladies,  am  most  uncommon,  monstrous 
— ^particular  happy  to — to — (eh?  what 
d'ye  say,  Mr  Gammon  ?)  see  you  all 
here — at  this  place— here— at  Yat- 
ton.'*— {Applause.)  **  Ladies  and 
gentlemen — I  say— hem !  —  unaccus- 
tomed as**— (iiittcA  applausct  during 
which  Titmouse  stooped  and  whisper- 
ed to  Gammon,  **  Curse  me  if  1  can 
catch  a  word  you  say  !*')  "  Happy  and 
proud  to  see  you  all  here — at  Yatton 
—homes  of  my  ancestry— known  to 
you  all-^-centuries.  Enjoyed  your- 
selves, I  hope — (jgreat  applause) — and 
hope  you'll  often  come  and  do  the 
same— (<^i7/  greater  applause.)    Par« 
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dcular  glad  to  see  tbe  ladies— (ajo- 
plause) — often  heard  of  the  beauties 
of  Yatton — never  believed  it — no- 
beg  pardon^  mean  I  now  see  them — 
{applause.^  Am  fond  of  horses — («;?- 
ptuuse)  —  racing,  hunting,  and  all 
that."  (Here  Sir  Harkaway,  extend- 
ing his  handy  publicly  shook  that  of 
the  eloquent  speaker.)  "  "  Sorry  to 
turn  out  the — the — old  bird — tut — 
nest  not  his — mine  all  the  while— 
(emoiiori) — bear  him  no  ill-will — (op- 
ptause,)  Political  principles— (pro- 
found  silence) — good  old  Whig  prin- 
ciples— (^loud  applause) — rights  of  tho 
people — religious  liberty  and  all  that 
(vociferous  applause) — found  at  my 
post  in  the  hour  ot  danger — enemy 
stole  a  march  on  me — (great  laughter 
and  applause,)  Won't  detain  you — 
ladies  and  gentlemen — drink  your 
good  healths,  and  many  happy  returns 
of  the  day.**  Down  sate  Mr  Tit- 
mouse,  exhausted  with  this  his  maiden 
speech  ;  and  quite  overpowered,  more- 
over, by  the  extraordinary  applause 
with  which  he  was  greeted  at  its  con- 
clusion. '  In  due  course  many  other 
toasts  were  drank.  '*  Ladt/  Wildfire 
and  the  married  ladies  J**  "Miss  Wild- 
fire  and  the  single  ladies,**  "Sir 
Harakway  Rotgut  Wildfire,**  *'  RelU 
pious  Liberty,**  (to  which  Mr  Mud- 
flint  responded  in  a  very  eloquent 
speech.)  *'  The  Liberty  of  the  Press  ;** 
*'  Messrs  Quirk,  Gammon,  and  Snap, 
the  enterprising,  skilful,  and  learned 
professional  advisers  of  Mr  Titmouse,** 
Dancing  was  now  loudly  called  for ; 
and  the  hall  was  speedily  prepared  for 
it.  By  this  time,  however,  it  was  past 
eleven  o'clock :  the  free  potations  of 
all  the  men,  and  indeed  of  more  than 
one  of  the  ladies,  were  beginning  to 
tell,  and  the  noise  and  confusion  were 
very  great.  Fierce  confused  sounds 
issued  froni  the  servant's  hall,  where 
it  proved  that  a  great  fight  was  going 
on  between  Puinpkin  the  gardener,  and 
a  man  who  insisted  on  shouting 
**  Titmouse  for  ever — down  with  the 
Tory  Aubrey  I "  Pumpkin  had  much 
the  best  of  it,  and  beat  his  opponent, 
after  a  severe  encounter,  into  silence 
and  submission.  Then  there  were  songs 
tung  in  all  the  rooms  ai  once — speeches 
made,  half-a-dozen  at  the  same  time ; 
in  short,  never  before  had  such  scenes 
been  witnessed,  or  such  uproar  heard, 
within  the  decorous,  the  dignified,  and 
venerable  precincts  of  Yatton.  Scenes 


ensued  which  really  baffle  description. 
Mr  Titmouse,  of  course,  drank  a  great 
quantity  of  wine,  although  Mr  Gam- 
mon  never  left  his  side,  and  checked 
him  fifty  times  when  he  was  about  to 
fill  his  glass  ;  and  the  excitement  pro- 
duced by  wine,  will  1  trust,  in  some 
measure,  mitigate  the  reader's  indig- 
nation at  hearing  of  a  little  incident 
which  occurred,  in  which  Titmouse 
was  concerned,  and  which,  about  half- 
past  three  or  four  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, served  to  bring  that  brilliant  en- 
tertainment to  a  somewhat  abrupt 
and  rather  unpleasant  termination. 
Scarcely  knowing  where  he  was,  or 
what  he  was  about,  I  am  sorry  to  say, 
that  while  standing,  as  well  as  he  could, 
beside  Miss  V^  iidtire,  to  dance  for  the 
fifth  time  with  her — a  plump,  fair- 
faced,  good-natured  girl  of  about 
nineteen  or  twenty — he  suddenly  threw 
his  arms  round  her,  and  imprinted 
half- a  dozen  kisses  on  her  forehead, 
lips,  cheek,  and  neck,  before  she 
could  recover  from  the  confusion  into 
which  this  extraordinary  assault  had 
thrown  her.  Her  faint  snriek  reached 
her  father's  ears,  while  he  was,  in  a 
distant  part  of  the  room,  persecuting 
Miss  Quirk  with  his  drunken  and  pro- 
fligate impertinences.  Hastily  ap- 
proaching the  quarter  where  his 
daughter's  voice  had  issued,  he  beheld 
her  just  extricated  from  the  insolent 
embrace  of  the  half-unconscious  Tit- 
mouse, and  greatly  agitated.  With 
flaming  eye  and  outstretched  arm,  he 
approached  his  unfortunate  little  host, 
and  seizing  hold  of  his  right  ear,  al- 
most wrung  it  out  of  his  head,  Tit- 
mouse quite  shrieking  with  the  pain  it 
occasioned.  Still  retaining  his  hold, 
uttering  the  while  most  fearful  impre-" 
cations — he  gave  him  three  violent 
kicks  upon  the  seat  of  honour,  the 
lastof  which  sent  him  spinning  into  the 
arms  of  old  Mr  Quirk,  who  was  hurry- 
ing up  to  his  relief  and  who  fell  flat 
on  the  floor  with  the  violent  concus- 
sion. Then  Miss  Quirk  rushed  for- 
ward and  screamed ;  a  scene  of  dread- 
ful confusion  endued ;  and  at  length 
the  infuriatea  and  half  drunken  bar- 
onet, forced  away  by  his  wife  and  his 
daughter,  quitted  the  Hall,  and  got 
into  his  carriage,  uttering  fearful 
threats  and  curses  all  the  way  home  ; 
without  once  adverting  to  the  circum- 
stance,  of  which  also  Lady  Wildfire 
and  her  daughter  were  not  aware,  that 
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he  h^d  been  himself  engaged  in  pei*pe- 
trating  the  very  same  kind  of  roiscon- 
duct  which  he  had  so  severely  and 
justly  punbhed  in  poor  lltmouse. 
As  for  Mr  Yahoo  and  Mr  Fitz-  Snooks, 
they  had  been  in  quest  of  the  same 
species  of  amusement  the  whole  night ; 
and  had  each  of  Vhem,  in  pursuing 
their  adventures  in  the  servants'  hall, 
▼ery  narrowly  esdaped  much  more 
serious  indignities  and  injuries  than 
had  fallen  to  the  lot  of  the  hospitable 
owner  of  the  mansion. 

About  half-past  four  o'clock,  the 
snn  was  shining  in  cloudless  splendour, 
th)9  air  cleared,  and  all  nature  seeming 
freshened  after  the  storni  of  the  pro- 
ceeding day  ;  bnt  what  a  scene  was 
presented  at  Yatton !  Two  or  three 
persons,  one  with  his  hat  off,  asleep ; 
another  grasping  a  half-empty  bottle ; 
and  a  third  in  a  state  of  desperate  in- 
disposition, were  to  be  seen,  at  consi- 
derable  distances  from  each  other,  by 
the  side  of  the  carriage- road  leading 
down  to  the  park-gates.  Four  or  five 
horses,  ready  saddled  and  bridled,  bnt 
neglected,  and  apparently  forgotten 
by  both  servants  and  masters.  Were 
wandering  about  the  fine  green  old 
court  opposite  the  hall  door,  eatihg  the 
grass,  and  crushing  with  their  hoof^ 
the  beautiful  beds  of  flowers  and  shrubs 
Vhich  surrounded  it.  Mr  Glj^ster'i 
gig  bad  got  its  wheels  entangled  with 
the  old  sundial, — having  been  drawn 
ihither  by  the  horse,  which  had  been 
put  into  it  at  least  two  hours  ago ;  op- 
posite the  hall- door  stood  the  post- 
ehaise  Ivhich  had  brought  Mr  and  Mrs 
Mudflint  and  their  daughter.  The 
latter  ti^o  were  sitting  in  it,  one  asleep 
:— thebther,  Mrs  "Mudflint,  anxiously  on 
the  look-out  for  her  husband,  frokn  time 
to  time  calling  to  him,  but  in  yaih  j 
for  about  half  art  hour  before,  lie  bad 
qtlitted  the  rooih  #here  he,  Mr  Flesh- 
pot,  Mr  Going  Gone,  and  Mr  Cen- 
tipede had  bleen  pUying  a  rubber  Ai 
whist;  till  they  almost  all  of  them 
fell  asleep  with  their  cards  in  their 
hinds,  and  made  hb  way  to  the  stables, 
inhere,  not  finding  his  chaise  in  the 
yard,  or  his  horses  iif  the  stalls,  he 
supposed  his  wife  and  daughter  had 
gone  home,  whither  he  followed 
thein  by  the  footpath  leitding  throneh 
the  flields  which  stretched  along  the 
high-road  to  Grilston  *,  and  along 
which  said  fields  he  was,  at  that  mo- 
meiit,  staggering,  hiccupping,  not 
dearly  understanding  inhere  he  ITas, 


nor  where  he  had  last  seen  his  wife  and 
daughter.  Candles  and  lamps  were 
still  burning  and  glimmering  in  some 
of  the  rooms ;  and  in  the  servants'  hall 
there  were  some  dozen  or  so,  who, 
having  awoke  from  a  deep  sleep,  were 
calling  for  more  kle,  or  wine,  or  what- 
ever else  they  could  get.  Some  of 
the  old  family  servants  had  fled  hours 
ago  from  scenes  of  such  unwonted 
riot,  to  their  t>ed- rooms,  and,  having 
locked  and  barricaded  the  doors,  gone 
to  sleep.  Mr  Griffiths  sate  in  an  old 
arm-chair  in  the  library,  the  picture  of 
misery;  he  had  been  repeatedly  abused 
and  insulted  during  the  night,  and  had 
fled  thither,  imable  to  bear  the  sight 
of  the  disgusting  revelry  that  was 
every  inhere  around  going  forward. 
In  short,  at  eyery  point  that  caught 
the  eye,  were  Visible  the  evidences  of 
the  villanous  debauchery  that  had 
prevailed  for  the  last  seven  hours; 
and  which,  under  the  Titmouse  dy. 
nasty,  was  likely  to  prevail  at  all  times 
thereafter.  As  for  Mr  Titmouse, 
half  stunned  with  the  treatment  he  had 
experienced  at  the  hands  ofSir  Hark- 
away,  he  had  been  carried  to  bed — to 
the  late  bed- room  of  Mr  and  Mrs 
Aubrey — where  his  excessive,  and  mis- 
cellaneous, and  largc-continiicd  pota- 
tions, aiding  the  effect  of  the  serious 
injuries  which  be  had  sustained,  he 
lay  sprawling  on  the  bed,  half  un- 
dressed, in  a  truly  deplorable  condi- 
tion. Mr  Glyster,  who  had  been  sum- 
moned to  his  bed-side  upwards  of  an 
hour  before,  sate,  now  nodding  in  his 
chair,  beside  his  patient ;  and  pretty 
nearly  in  a  state  of  similar  exhaustion 
were  his  yalet  and  the  housekeeper, 
who  had,  from  time  to  time,  wiped 
her  eyes  and  sobt>ed  aloud  when 
thinking  of  past  times,  and  the  griev- 
nus  change  that  had  come  over  old 
Yatton.  Mr  Yahoo,  Mr  Fitz- Snooks, 
Mr  Snap  Mr  Qiiirk,  and  Miss  Quirk, 
(the  last  haying  retired  to  her  bed- 
room in  a]ak*m,  at  the  time  of  Titmouse's 
mischance,)  were  in  their  respective 
chambers,  all  of  them  probably  asleep. 
Poor  Hector,  chained  to  his  kennel, 
haying  barked  himself  hoarse  for  se- 
yeral  hours,  lay  fast  asleep,  no  one 
having  attended  to  him,  or  given  him 
any  thing  to  eat  since  Mr  Titmouse's 
arrival.  Gammon  had  fled  from  the 
scene,  in  disgust  and  alatm,  to  his 
bed-h>oin,  some  three  honrs  before, 
bht  unable  to  felcep  —  not,  however, 
irith  eiteii  of  #ine,  for  he  Bad  drunk 
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but  a  yery  few  glasses  —  had  arisen 
about  four  o'clock^  and  was  at  that 
momentwandering  slowly*  with  folded 
arms  and  downcast  countenancej  up 
and  down  the  fine  avenue  of  elm-trees^ 
where*  it  may  be  recollected,  Mr  Au- 
brey  had  spent  a  portion  of  the  last 
evening  of  his  stay  at  Yatton.     . 

Such  is  my  account — and  as  fair  an 
account  as  I  know  how  to  give  of  the 
matter ;  but  it  is  curious  to  observe 
how  very  differently  the  same  thing 
will  strike  different  people.  As  soon 
as  the  gprateful  Mr  Centipede  had  re- 
covered from  the  excitement  occasioned 
by  the  part  he  had  taken  in  the  me- 
morable  occasion  above  described,  he 
set  to  work  with  the  pen  of  a  ready, 
writer,  and  in  the  next  number  of  the 
<' Yorkshire  Stingo/*  there  appeared 
the  followinginteresting  account  of  the 

*'  Festivities  at  Yatton-hall,  on  the 
occasion  of  possession  being  taken 
by  Tittlebat  Titmouse,  Esquiee. 

*^  Yesterday  this  interesting  event 
came  off  with  sig^ial  eclat  Notwith- 
standing  the  very  unfavourable  state 
of  the  weather,  about  five  o*clock  in 
the  evening  an  imposing  cavalcade^ 
comprising  many  of  the  leading  gentry 
and  yeomanry  of  this  part  of  the  conn- 
ty,  on  foot  and  on  horseback,  preceded 
by  an  admirable  band,  and  a  large  and 
splendid  banner,  bearing  the  inscrip. 
tion— '« Welcome  to  Yatton,''  went  out 
to  meet  the  above  gentlemen,  whose 
cortege,  in  two  carriages,  made  its 
appearance  in  the  village  about  half- 
past  five.  The  band  immediately  struck 
up  "  Seethe  Conquering  Hero  comes !" 
wnich,  however,  was  nearly  drowned 
in  the  shout  which  welcomed  the  new 
proprietor  of  the  noble  estate  of  Yatton. 
His  carriage  was  of  ^  the  most  taste- 
ful, splendid,  and  unique  description, 
and  attracted  imiversal  admiration. 
Mr  Titmouse  repeatedly  bowed 
through    the   carriage  windows,    in 

S*aceful  acknowledgment  of  the  cor- 
al welcome  and  congratulations  with 
which  he  was  received.  He  was 
dressed  in  a  light-blue  surtout,  with 
velvet  collar,  full  black  stock,  and  a 
rich  velvet  waistcoat  of  plaid  pattern. 
His  countenance  is  handsome  and  ex- 
pressive, his  eye  penetrating,  and  his 
brow  strongly  indicative  of  thought. 
He  appears  to  be  little  more  than 
twenty-five  years  old  ;  so  that  he  has 
before  him  the  prospect  of  a  long  and 
brilliant  career  of  happiness  and  pub- 


lic usefulness.  Tables  were  spread 
in  all  the  chief  apartments,  groaning 
beneath  the  most  costly  viands.  AU 
the  luxuries  of  the  season  were  there; 
and  the  wines  (which  we  believe  were 
those  of  Mr  Aubrey)  were  of  the  first 
descripUon.  Grace  was  said  bv  the  ex- 
emplary vicar  of  Grilston,  the  Rev. 
Mr  Fl^pot ;  and  the  Rev.  Mr  Mud- 
flint  returned  thanks.  Sir  Harkaway 
Rotgut  Wildfire  (whose  amiable  lady 
and  accomplished  daughter  were  pre- 
sent) proposed  the  health  of  Mr  Tit* 
mouse  in  a  brief,  but  manly  and  cordial 
address ;  and  the  manner  in  which  Mr 
Titmouse  acknowledged  the  toast, 
which  was  drunk  with  the  greatest 
possible  enthusiasm — the  simplicity, 
point,  and  fervour  which  characterised 
every  word  he  uttered — ^were  such  as  to 
excite  lively  emotion  in  all  who  heard 
it,  and  warrant  the  highest  expecta- 
tions of  his  success  in  parliament. 
Nothing  could  be  more  touching  than 
his  brief  allusions  to  the  sufferings  and 
privations  which  he  had  undergone 
—nothing  more  delicate  and  forbear- 
ing than  the  feeling  which  pervaded 
his  momentary  allusions  to  the  late 
occupant  of  Yatton.  When,  however, 
he  distinctly  avowed  hb  political  prin- 
ciples as  those  ofa  strong  and  decided 
Whig — as  those  of  a  dauntless  cham- 
pion of  civil  and  religious  liberty 
among  all  classes  of  his  Majesty*8 
subjects — the  applause  was  long  and 
enthusiastic.  After  dinner,  the  great 
hall  was  cleared  for  dancmg,  which 
was  opened  by  Mr  Titmouse  and 
Miss  Wildfire ;  Lady  Wildfire  being 
led  out  by  the  Honourable  Mr  Ya- 
hoo, an  intimate  friend  of  Mr  Tit- 
mouse. We  should  not  omit  to  men- 
tion that  Miss  Quirk  (the  only  daugh- 
ter of  Caleb  Quirk,  Eso.,  the  head  of 
the  distinguished  firm  of  Quirk,  Gam- 
mon, and  Snap,  of  London,  to  whose 
untiring  and  most  able  exertions  is 
owing  the  happy  change  which  has 
taken  place  in  the  ownership  of  the 
Yatton  property)  accompanied  her 
father,  at  the  earnest  request  of  Mr 
Titmouse,  who  danced  sevend  sets 
with  her.  Si^  Algernon  Fitz- Snooks, 
a  distinguished  fashionable,  also  ac- 
companied Mr  Titmouse,  and  entered 
with  great  spirit  into  all  the  gaieties 
of  the  evening.  The  <  light  fantastic 
toe*  was  kept  '  tripping' till  a  late,  or 
rather  very  early  hour  in  the  morning 
—when  the  old  hall  was  once  more 
(for  a  time)  surrendered  to  the  repose 
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and  solitude  from  which  it  has  been  so 
suddenly  and  joyously  aroused."  [In 
another  part  of  the  paper  was  con- 
tained a  bitter  and  abusive  paragraph^ 
charging  Mr  Aubrey  with  being  a 
party  to  the  **  flagrant  and  iniquitous 
job/'  by  which  Sir  Percival  Pickering 
was  returned  for  the  borough ;  and 
intimating  pretty  distinctly,  that  Mr 
Aubrey  had  not  gone  without "  a  con- 
sideration*' for  his  share  in  the  ne- 
farious transaction.] 

A  somewhat  different  account  of 
the  affair  appeared  in  the  **  York 
Trub  Blur**  of  the  same  day. 

"  We  have  received  one  or  two  ac- 
counts of  the  orgies  of  which  Yatton 
Hall  was  yesterday  the  scene,  on  oc- 
casion of  Mr  Titmouse  taking  posses- 
sion. We  shall  not  give  publicity  to 
the  detuls  which  have  been  furnished 
us — hoping  that  the  youth  and  inex- 
perience of  the  new  owner  of  Yatton 
(all  allowance,  also,  being  made  for 
the  very  natural  excitement  of  such 
an  occlsion)  will  be  allowed  in  some 
measure  to  palliate  the  conduct  then 
exhibited.  One  fact,  however,  we  may 
mention,  that  a  very  serious  Jracas 
arose  between  Mr  Titmouse  and  a 
certain  well-known  sporting  Baronet, 
which  b  expected  to  jgive  employment 
to  the  gentlemen  of  the  long  robe. 
Nothing,  by  the  way,  could  be  more 
absurd  and  contemptible  than  the  at- 
tempt at  a  *  Procession'  which  was  got 
up — of  which  our  accounts  are  ludi- 
crous in  the  extreme.  Will  our  read^ 
ers  believe  it,  that  the  chief  person- 
ages figuring  on  the  occasion,  were 
the  editor  and  publisher  of  a  certain 
low  Radical  paper— which  will  no 
doubt,  this  day,  favour  its  readers  with 
a  flaming  description  of  this  *  memor- 
able affair  ?' *' 

Titmouse,  assisted  by  his  anxious 
valet,  made  a  desperate  attempt  to  get 
up,  and  make  his  appearance  the  next 
day  at  dinner.  Aided  by  a  glass  of 
pretty  strong  brandy  and  water,  he  at 
length  got  through  the  fatiguing  du- 
ties of  the  toUet,  and  entered  the  draw- 
ing-room, where  his  travelling  com- 
panions were  awaiting  his  arrival- 
dinner  being  momentt^y  expected  to 
be  announced.  He  was  deadly  pale; 
his  knees  trembled;  his  eyes  could 
not  bear  the  light ;  and  every  thing 
seemed  in  undulating  motion  around 
him,  as  he  sunk  in  ^l^t  exhaustion  on 
the  sofa.  After  a  few  minutes*  continue 
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ance,  he  was  compelled  to  leave  the 
room,  leaning  on  Gammon's  arm,  who 
conducted  him  to  his  bed-room,  and 
left  him  in  charge  of  his  valet,  who 
got  him  again  into  bed,  where  he  lay 
enduring  much  agony,  (Dr  Goddart 
being  sent  for,)  while  nis  friends  were 
enjoying  themselves  at  dinner. 

Snap  had  set  off  the  ensmng  day 
for  town,  by  the  first  coach,  pur- 
suant to  the  arrangement  alr^dy 
spoken  of;  but  I  think  that  old  Mr 
Quirk  woidd  have  made  up  hb  mind 
to  continue  at  Yatton  until  something 
definite  had  been  done  by  Titmouse, 
in  two  matters  which  absorbed  all  the 
thoughts  of  the  old  gentleman — ^his 
daughter,  and  the  Ten  Thousand 
Pounds  bond.  Miss  Quirk,  however, 
intense  as  was  her  anxiety  to  become 
the  aflianced  bride  of  Titmouse,  and 
as  such  the  mistress  of  the  delightful 
domain  where  at  present  she  dwelt 
only  as  a  guest — and  in  a  very  em* 
barrassing  position — was  not  so  blind 
to  all  perception  of  womanly  delicacy 
as  to  prolong  her  stay  at  Yatton ;  and 
at  length  prevailed  upon  her  father  to 
take  their  departure  on  the  day  but 
one  after  that  on  which  they  had  ar- 
rived. Mr  Quirk  was  perfectly  wretch- 
ed; he  vehemently  distrusted  Tit- 
mouse—he feared  and  detested  Gam* 
mon.  As  for  the  former  gentleman, 
he  had  not  made  any  definite  advances 
whatever  towards  Miss  Quirk.  He 
had  not  afforded  to  any  one  the 
slightest  evidence  of  a  promise  of 
marriage,  either  express  or  implied. 
He  chattered  to  Miss  Quirk  an  infi- 
nite deal  of  civil  nonsense — ^but  that 
was  all,  in  spite  of  the  innumerable 
opportunides  afforded  him  by  the 
lady.  Was  Titmouse  acting  under 
the  secret  advice  of  that  deceitfal 
devil  Gammon  ?— thought  Mr  Quirk, 
in  an  ecstacy  of  perplexity  and  appre- 
hension. Then  as  to  the  other  main 
ter— but  there  Gammon  had  as  deep 
a  stake,  almost,  in  proportion,  as  Quirk 
himself.  On  the  morning  of  his  de- 
parture, he  and  Gammon  had  a  very 
long  interview,  in  which  they  several 
times  came  to  high  words ;  but  in  the 
end  Gammon  vanauished  Ids  opponent 
as  usual;  allayed  all  his  apprehen- 
sions ;  accounted  for  Titmou8e*s  con- 
duct in  the  most  natural  way  in  the 
world— look  at  his  position  just  now, 
the  excitement,  the  novelty,  the  be- 
wilderment, the  indisposition  he  was 
experienchag :  snrelyi  surely  thai  was 
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not  a  moment  to  bring  him  to  book  I 
In  shorty  Gammon  at  length  brought 
Quirk,  who  had  received  the  first  in- 
timation of  the  matter  with  a  sudden 
grunt  of  surprise  and  anger»  to  ao 
knowledge  the  propriety  of  Gam- 
mon's remaining  behind,  to  protect  Tit- 
mouse from  the  designing  Yahoo  that 
had  got  hold  of  him ;  and  solemnly 
pledged  himself^  as  in  the  sight  of 
Heaven,  to  use  his  utmost  efforts 
to  bring  about,  as  speedily  as  pos- 
sible, the  two  grand  objects  of  Mr 
Quirk's  wishes.  With  this  the  old 
gentleman  was  fain  to  be  satisfied ; 
but  entered  the  chaise  which  was  to 
convey  Miss  Quirk  and  himself  to 
Grilston,  with  as  rueful  a  counte- 
nance as  he  had  ever  exhibited  in  his 
life.  Mr  Titmouse  was  sufficiently 
recovered  to  be  present  at  the  depar- 
ture of  Miss  Quirk,  who  regarded  his 
interesting  and  languid  looks  with  an 
eye  of  meltiug  sympathy  and  aff^ec- 
^  tion.  With  half  a '  smilb  and  half  a 
tear,  she  slipped  into  his  handj  as  bo 
led  her  to  the  chaise,  a  little  sprig  of 
heart's  ease,  which  he  at  once  stuck 
into  the  button- hole  of  his  coat. 

"  *Pon  my  soul — must  you  go? 
Devilish  sorry  you  can't  stay  to  have 
seen  some  fun ! — The  old  gent  (mean- 
ing her  father)  don't  quite  seem  to 
like  it — he,  he  V*  said  he  in  a  low  tone : 
then  he  handed  l^er  into  the  chaise, 
she  dropping  her  veil  to  conceal 
the  starting  tear  of  mingled  disap* 
pointment,  and  desire,  and  disgust — 
and  they  drove  of&  Titmouse  kissing 
his  hand  to  her,  as  he  stood  upon  the 
steps  ;  and,  as  soon  as  they  were  oiit 
of  sight,  he  exchanged  a  very  signifi- 
cant smile  with  l^lr  Gammon. 

The  next  day.  Titmouse  rose  about 
ten  o'clock,  almost  entirely  recovered 
from  hU  indisposition.  Accompanied 
by  Jlr  Yahoo  and  Mr  ^itz- Snooks, 
With  whom  he  was  conversing  as  to 
the  course  he  should  take  with  refer- 
ence to  Sir  Harkaway — whom,  how- 
ever, they  advised  him  to  treat  with  si- 
lent contempt,  as  he^  Titmouse,  was 
clearly  in  the  wrong: — he  took  a  stroll, 
about  noon,  down  tlie  path  leading  ^o 
the  park  gates.  They  all  three  had 
cigars  in  their  mouths,  Titmouse 
walking  between  them,  as  odious- 
looking  a  little  puppy,  sure,  as  man 
ever  saw — puffing  out  his  smoke  slow- 
ly, and  with  half- closed  eye,  his 
^ight  hand  stuck  into  hb  coat  pocket, 
and  resfing  oti  bis  hip.  *  These  three 
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figures—  Heaven  save  the  mark! — ^wero 
the  new  lord  of  Yatton  and  his  select 
friends  I 
"  By  jingo,  surely  here  comQS  a 

5 arson/'  quoth  Titmouse ;  **  what  th^ 
— 1  can  he  want  with  mo?'*^Twa9 
Dr  Tatham,  who  slowly  approached 
them,  dressed  in  his  Sunday  suit,  and 
leaning  on  his  old-fashioned  walking- 
stick,  given  hinc^  many,  paany  yeaiB 
ago  by  the  deceased  Mrs  Aubrey. 

**  Let's  have  some  sport,"  said  Fitz- 
Snooks. 

**  We  o^ust  look  devilish  serious — 
no  grinning  till  the  proper  time," 
said  Yahoo. 

"  Hollo — ^you,  sue!"  commenced 
Titmouse,  **  who  are  you  }'*  Br 
Tatham  took  off  hi^  hat,  bowecU  and 
was  passing  on. 

**  Devilish  cool,  upon — xaj — soul- 
sir!"  said  Titmouse,  stopping,  and  st^^- 
ring  impudently  at  the  worthy,  little 
Doctor,  who  seemed  taken  quite  by 
surprise. 

<*  My  worthy  old  gentlemaa,**  said 
Yahoo^  with  mock  respect,  **  are  yoji 
aware  who  it  was  that  asked  you  a 
question?" 

"  I  ana  not,  sir,"  replied  Dr  Tat- 
ham quietly,  but  resolutely. 

<<  My  name  is  Tittlebat  Titmouse, 
i^t  your  service — and  you  are  now  in 
my  grounds,"  said  Titmouse, approach- 
ing him  with  an  impudent  air. 

"  Have  1  really  the  honour  to  ad- 
dress Mr  Titmouse?"  enquired  D^ 
l^atham,  somewhat  Incredulously. 

'*  Why*  'pon  my  life  I  think  so, 
unless  I'm  changed  lately:  and  by 
Jove,  sir — now,  who  are  you?** 

<*  I  am  Dr  Tatham,  sir,  the  vica^r 
of  Yatton  ;  I  Jiad  intended  calling  at 
the  Hall  to  offer  my  compliments, 
but  I  fear  I  am  intruding" — 

"  Devil  a  bit — no^  'p^*^  honour,  no  I 
your' re  a  very  good  old  fellow,  I  don't 
doubt — is  that  little  church  outside, 
yours  ?" 

*•  It  is,  sir,"  replied  Dr  Tatham, 
seriously  and  sternly;  his  ms^nner 
a  little  abashing  the  presumptuous 
little  coxcomb  who  addressed  him. 

*\  Oh — well— I — I— *pon  my  soul, 
happy  to  see  you,  sir — you'll  find 
something  to  eat  in  the  Hall,  I  dare- 
say"— 

'*  Do  you  preach  there  next  Sun-- 
day?**  enquired  Mr  Yahoo,  whoso 
gross  countenance  filled  Dr  Tatham 
with  unspeakable  aversion. 

**  I  preacli  there  every  Sunday,  sir. 
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twice>"  he  repliecb  gravely  and  dis- 
tantly. 

"  You  see,  sir/Mbped  FItz- Snooks, 
"the  prayers  are  so — so — devilish  long 
and  tiresome— if  you  could— eh?— 
shorten  'em  a  little  ?'*— 

Dr  Tatham  slowly  turned  away 
from  them,  and>  disregarding  their 
calls  to  him,  though  their  tone  of  voice 
was  greatly  altered^  walked  back  again 
towards  the  gate,  and  quitted  the 
park,  for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  with 
feelings  of  mortal  repugnance.  On 
reaching  his  little  stuclv,  be  sate  down 
in  his  old  arm-chair,  and  fell  into  a  sad 
reverie  that  lasted  more  than  an  hour» 
and  then  he  got  np  to  go  and  see  the 
old  blind  stag-hound  fed — and  he 
looked  at  it,  licking  hb  hands,  with 
feelings  of  unusual  tenderness;  and  the 
little  Doctor  shed  a  tear  or  two  as  be 
patted  Its  smooth  grey  old  head. 

On  .Saturday  morning,  Mr  Tit. 
mouse,  at  Mr  Gammon*s  instance^ 
had  fixed  to  go  over  the  estate,  accom- 
panied \i^  that  gentleman,  and  by  Mr 
Waters  and  Dickons,  to  give  all  the 
information  required  of  them,  and  point 
out  the  position  and  extent  of  the  pro- 
perty. To  an  eye  capable  of  appre- 
ciating it,  in  what  admirable  order 
was  every  thing!  but  Titmouse  quickly 
tired  of  it,  and  when  about  a  mile 
from  the  Hall,  discovered  that  he  had 
left  his  cigar-box  behind  him ;  at 
which  be  expressed  infinite  concern, 
and,  greatly  to  the  annoyance  of  Gam- 
mon, and  the  contempt  of  his  two 
bailiffs,  insisted  on  returning  home;  so 
they  ro' entered  the  park.  How  beau- 
tiful it  was!  Its  gently  undulating 
surface,  smooth  as  if  overspread  with 
green  velvet ;  trees,  great  and  small, 
single  and  in  dumps,  standing  in  po- 
sitions  so  picturesque  and  command- 
ing ;  the  broad,  babbling,  clear  trout- 
stream  winding  through  every  part  of 
the  park,  with  here  and  there  a 
mimic  fall,  seen  faintly  flashing  and 
glistening  in  the  distance;  herds  of 
deer  suddenly  startled  amid  their 
green  pastures  and  silent  shades,  and 
moving  off  with  graceful  ease  and 
rapidity ;  here  and  there  a  rustic 
bridge  over  the  stream ;  here  an  old 
stone  bench  placed  on  an  elevation 
commanding  an  extensive  prospect; 
there  a  kind  of  grotto,  or  an  ivy.  cov- 
ered summer-house ;  then  the  dense, 
extensive,  and  gloomy  woods,  forming 
a  semicircular  sweep  round  the  back 
of  the  Hall ;  all  around,  nearly  as  far 
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as  the  eye  could  reach,  land  of  every 
kind  in  the  highest  state  of  cultiva- 
tion, plentifully  stocked  with  fine 
cattle,  and  interspersed  ^ith  snug  and 
substantial  farms. 

All  this,  thought  Titmouse,  inight 
do  very  well  for  those  who  fancied 
that  sort  of  thing ;  but  as  for  ^I'm, 
how  the  devil  could  he  have  thought 
of  leaving  his  cigars  behind  him ! 
Where,  he  wondered,  were  Yahoo  and 
Fitz- Snooks  ?  and  quickened  his  pace 
homeward. 

On  Gammon  the  sceqe  they  had 
been  witnessing  had  made  a  profound 
impression  ;  aud  as  his  attention  was 
now  and  then  called  off  from  contem- 
plating it  by  some  ignorant  and  puerile 
remark  of  the  proprietor  of  the  fine 
domain,  he  felt  a  momentary  exaspera*^ 
tion  at  himself  for  the  part  he  had 
taken  in  the  expulsion  of  the  Aubreys, 
and  the  introduction  of  such  a  creature 
as  Titmouse.  That  revived  certain 
other  thoughts,  which  led  him  into 
speculations  of  a  description  which 
would  have  afforded  uneasiness  even 
to  the  little  idiot  beside  him,  could  he 
have  been  made  aware  of  them.  But 
the  cloud  that  had  darkened  his  brow 
was  dispelled  by  a  word  or  two  of 
Titmouse.  "  Mr  Gammon,  'pon  my 
soul  you're  devilish  dull  to-day  !**  said 
he.  Gammon  started  ;  and  with  his 
winning  smile  and  cheerful  voice, 
instantly  replied,  "  Oh,  Mr  Titmouse, 
I  was  only  thinking  how  happy  yon 
are ;  and  that  you  deserve  it !  *' 

**  Yes  ;  'pon  my  soul  it  ought  all  to 
have  been  mine  at  my  birth !  Don't 
it  tire  you,  Mr  Gammon,  to  walk  in 
this  up-and-down,  zig-zag,  here- and* 
there  sort  of  way  ?  It  does  me,  'pon 
my  life  I  What  would  I  give  for  a 
cigar  at  this  moment ! " 

The  next  day  was  the  Sabbath, 
tranquil  and  beautiful ;  and  just  as  the 
little  tinkling  bell  of  Yatton  church 
had  ceased,  Dr  Tatham  rose,  in  his 
reading-desk,  and  commenced  the 
prayers.  The  church  was  quite  full, 
for  every  one  was  naturally  anxious 
to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  new  tenants 
of  the  squire's  pew.  It  was  empty, 
however,  till  about  five  minutes  after 
the  service  had  commenced,  when  a 
gentleman  walked  slowly  up  to  the 
church-door;  and  having  whispered 
an  enquiry  of  the  old  pew-opener 
which  was  the  squire's  pew,  she  led 
him  into  it — all  eyes  settled  upon  him, 
and  idl  struck  witl)  his  appearance,  his 
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calm  keen  features,  and  gentlemanlj 
figure.  'Twas,  of  course.  Gammon ; 
who,  with  the  utmost  decorum  and 
solenmitj,  having  stood  for  near  a 
minute  with  liis  hat  covering  his  face, 
during  which  time  he  reflected  that 
Miss  Aubrey  had  sate  in  that  pew  on 
the  last  occasion  of  his  attendance  at 
the  church,  turned  round,  and  behaved 
with  the  greatest  seriousness  and  re- 
verence throughout  the  service,  pay- 
ing marked  attention  to  the  sermon. 
Gammon  was  an  unbeliever,  but  he 
thought  Dr  Tatham  a  very  sensible 
man,  who  was  most  probably  in  ear- 
nest ;  and  he  felt  disposed  to  admit, 
as  his  eye  glanced  round  the  atten- 
tive and  decent  congregation,  that  the 
sort  of  thing  was  not  without  its  ad- 
vantages. Almost  all  present  took 
him  for  Titmouse,  and  watched  every 
turn  of  his  countenance  with  intense 
interest ;  and,  in  their  simplicity,  they 
rejoiced  that  Mr  Aubrey's  successor 
was,  at  all  events,  so  grave  and  re- 
spectable-looking a  man;  and  they 
fancied  that  he  frequently  thought  of 
those  whose  seat  he  was  occupying 
with  kindness  and  regret.  About  the 
middle  of  the  service,  the  doors  of  the 


church  being  wide  open,  the  congre- 
gation beheld  three  genUemen  smok- 
ing  cigars,  and  laughing  and  talking 
together,  approaching  the  porch. 
They  were  dressed  very  finely  in- 
deed ;  and  were  supposed  to  be  some 
of  the  great  friends  of  the  new  squire. 
They  stopped  when  vrithin  a  few  yards 
of  the  church  ;  and  after  whispering 
together  for  a  moment,  one  of  Uiem, 
having  expelled  a  mouthful  of  smoke, 
stepped  forward  to  the  door,  holding 
his  cigar  in  one  hand,  and  with  the 
other  taking  off  his  hat.  There  was 
a  faint  smirk  on  his  face,  (for  he  did 
not  catch  the  stem  countenance  of 
Gammon  anidously  directed  towards 
him,)  till  he  beheld  Dr  Tatham*s 
solemn  eye  fixed  upon  him,  while  he 
made  a  momentary  pause.  Titmouse 
blushed  scarlet ;  made  a  hesitating  but 
most  respectful  bow ;  and,  stepping 
back  a  few  paces,  replaced  his  hat  on 
his  head,  and  lit  his  cigar  from  that  of 
Mr  Fitz-  Snooks,perhaps  unconsciously, 
within  view  of  more  than  'half  the 
congregation.  Then  the  three  gentle- 
men, after  Mr  Titmouse  had  spoken 
a  word  or  two  to  them,  burst  out  into 
a  laugh,  and  quitted  the  churchyard. 
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AuBBEY*8  sudden  plunge  into  the 
cold  and  deep  stream  of  trouble^  had 
—the  first  shock  oyer^scrved,  as  it 
were,  to  brace  his  nerves.  *Tis  at 
such  a  time,  and  on  such  an  occasion, 
that  the  temper  and  quality  of  the 
soul  are  tried ;  whether  it  be  weak  in 
seeming  strength,  or  strong  in  seeming 
weakness.  How  many  are  there, 
walking  with  smiling  complacent  con- 
fidence  along  the  flowery  bank,  who, 
if  suddenly  bidden  to  strip  and  enter, 
would  turn  pale  and  tremble  as  they 
reluctantly  prepat-ed  to  obey  the  stem 
mandate;  and,  after  a  convulsive 
shudder,  a  faint  shriek,  a  brief  struggle, 
disappear  from  the  surface  paralysed, 
never  to  be  seen  again  I  In  such  a 
point  of  view,  let  me  hope  that  the 
situation  of  Aubrey,  one  of  deepening 
difficulty  and  danger— the  issue  of 
which,  hid  in  the  darkness  of  the 
future^  no  earthly  intelligence  can 
predict — ^will  excite  in  the  thoughtful 
reader  an  anxiety  not  unmingled  with 
confidence. 

The  enervating  effects  of  inactivity 
upon  the  physical  structure  and  ener<* 
gies  of  mankind,  few  can  have  failed 
to  observe.  Rust  is  more  fatal  to 
metal  than  wear.  A  thorough-bred 
raoer,  if  confined  in  stable  or  paddodc, 
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or  a  boxer,  born  of  the  finest  muscu- 
lar make,  if  premature!  v  incarcerated 
in  a  jail,  will,  after  a  few  years,  be- 
come quite  unable  to  compete  with 
those  vastly  their  inferiors  in  natural 
endowments  and  capabilities;  how« 
ever,  they  may,  with  careful  training, 
be  restored  to  the  full  enjoyment  and 
exercise  of  their  powers.  Thus  is  it 
with  the  temper  and  intellect  of  man, 
which,  secluded  from  the  scenes  of 
appropriate  stimulus  and  exercise,  be- 
come  relaxed  and  weakened.  What 
would  have  become  of  the  glorious 

Spirit  and  powers  of  Achilles,  if  his 
ays  had  all  melted  away  in  the  ten- 
der, delicate,  emasculating  inactivity 
and  indulgence  of  the  court  of  Lyco- 
medes  ?  The  language  of  the  ancient 
orator  concerning  bis  art  may  be 
applied  to  life,  that  not  only  its  great- 
ness, but  its  enjoyment,  consists  in 
action — ac/ioit— action.  The  feel* 
ings,  for  instance,  may  become  so 
morbidly  sensitive,  as  to  g^ve  an  an« 
pearance  of  weakness  to  the  wholq 
character ;  and  this  is  likely  to  bq 
specially  the  case  of  one  born  with 
feelings  of  superior  liveliness  and  deli- 
cacy, if  he  moves  only  in  the  rc^ons  of 
aUent  and  profound  abstracUon  and 
contemplation— in  those  refined  re- 
2  B 
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gions  which  may  be  termed  a  sort  of 
paradise^  where  every  conceivable 
source  of  enjoyment  is  cultivated  for 
the  fortunate  and  fastidious  occupants, 
to  the  verv  uttermost,  and  all  those 
innumerable  things  which  fret,  worry, 
and  harass  the  temper,  the  head,  and 
the  heart  of  the  dwellers  in  the 
rude  regions  of  ordinary  life^ — 
most  anxiously  weeded  out ;  in- 
stead of  entering  into  the  throng  of 
life,  and  taking  part  in  its  constant 
cares  and  conflicts— scenes  which  re- 
quire all  his  energies  always  in  exer- 
cise, to  keep  his  place  and  escape  being 
trodden  under  foot.  Rely  upon  it, 
that  the  man  who  feels  a  tendency  to 
shrink  from  collision  with  his  fellows, 
to  run  away  with  distaste  or  apprehen- 
sion  from  the  great  practical  bnsiness 
of  life,  does  not  enjoy  complete  moral 
or  intellectual  health — will  quickly 
contract  a  silly  conceit  and  fastidious- 
ness, or  sink  into  imbecility  and  mis- 
anthropy ;  and  should  devoutly  thank 
Providence  for  the  occasion,  however 
momentarily  startling  and  irritating, 
which  stirs  him  out  of  his  lethargy, 
his  cowardly  lethargy,  and  sends  him 
among  his  fellows — puts  him,  in  a 
manner,  upon  a  course  of  training ; 
upon  an  experience  of  comparative 
suffering,  it  may  be  of  sorrow,  requir- 
ing the  exercise  of  powers  of  which  he 
had  before  scarcely  been  conscious, 
and  gives  him  presently  the  exhila- 
rating consciousness  that  he  is  exhib- 
iting himself-^  man;  *'  ay,  every 
inch*' — A  MAN. 

"  It  is  probable,"  says  a  very  acute 
and  powerful  writer  of  the  present 
day,  Mr  Foster,  in  his  Essay  on 
«  Decision  of  Character"—"  that  the 
men  most  distinguished  for  decbion, 
have  not,  in  general,  possessed  a  large 
share  of  tenderness ;  and  it  is  easy  to 
imagine  that  the  laws,  according  to 
which  our  nature  is  formed,  will  with 
great  difficulty  allow  the  combination 
of  the  refined  sensibilities,  with  a 
hardy,  never  shrinking,  never  yielding 
constancy.  Is  it  not  almost  of  the 
essence  of  this  constancy,  to  be  free 
from  even  the  perception  of  such  im- 
pressions as  cause  a  mind,  weak 
through  susceptibility,  to  relax,  or  to 
waver? — No  doubt,  thb firmness  con- 
sists partly  in  overcoming  feelings— 
but  it  may  consist  partly,  too^  in  not 
having  them."  The  case  I  am  con. 
templating  is  perhaps  the  difficult, 
though  bjr  no  means#  I  am  persuad- 
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ed,  uncommon  one— >of  a  person  pos- 
sessing these  delicate  sensibilities, 
these  lively  feelings ;  yet  with  a  native 
strength  of  character,  beneath  which, 
when  the  occasion  for  its  display  has 
arisen — when  it  is  placed  in  a  scene  of 
constant  and  compulsory  action,  will 
fully  evince  and  vindicate  itself.  It  is 
then  **  that  another  essential  principle 
of  decision  of  character."  to  quote 
from  another  part  of  the  same  essay, 
'*  will  be  displayed ;  namely,  a  total  in- 
capability of  surrendering  to  indiffer- 
ence or  delay  the  serious  determina- 
tions of  the  mind.  A  strenuous  will 
must  accompany  the  conclusions  of 
thought,  and  constantly  urge  the  ut- 
most efforts  for  their  practical  accom- 
plishment. The  intellect  must  be  in- 
vested, as  it  were,  with  a  glowing 
atmosphere  of  passion,  under  the  in- 
fluence of  which  the  cold  dictates  of 
reasou  take  fire,  and  spring  into  active 
powers." 

There  is,  indeed,  nothing  like  throw- 
ing a  man  of  the  description  we  are 
considering  upon  his  own  resources, 
and  compelling  him  to  exertion.  Lis- 
ten, ye  languid  and  often  gifted  victims 
of  indolence;  and  etmui,  to  the  noble 
language  of  one  gifted  with  as  great 
powers  as  perhaps  were  ever  vouch- 
safed  to  man — Edmund  Burke ! 

*'  Difficulty  is  a  severe  instructor, 
set  over  us  by  the  Supreme  ordinance 
of  a  parental  guardian  and  legblator, 
who  knows  us  better  than  we  know 
ourselves,  as  he  loves  us  better,  too. 
Pater  ipse  colendi,  haud  facileni  esse 
viam  voiuit.  He  that  wrestles  with  us, 
strengthens  our  nerves  and  sharpens 
our  skill ;  our  antagonbt  is  our  helper. 
Thb  amicable  contest  with  difficulty, 
obliges  us  to  an  intimate  acquaint- 
ance with  our  objectr  and  compels  us 
to  consider  it  in  all  its  relations ;  it 
will  not  suffer  us  to  be  superficial.*' 

The  man  whose  dbposition  b  one 
of  sterling  excellence,  despite  the  few 
foibles  which  it  may  have  contracted 
in  comparative  solitude  and  inactivi- 
ty, when  he  b  compelled  to  mix  indb- 
criminately  with  the  great  family  of 
man,  oh,  how  patient  and  tolerant 
becomes  ho  of  the  weakness  and  errors 
of  others,  when  thus  constantly  re- 
minded of,  and  made  to  feel,  hb  own  I 
Oh,  how  pitiful  I  how  very  pitiful  b 
he  I— how  his  heart  yearns  and  over- 
flows with  love,  and  mercy,  and  cha- 
rity towards  hb  species,  individuaUjf^^ 
whose  eye  V^  ifix  their  grieyoua 
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priTatipnSy  their  often  incurable  dis- 
tress and  misery !— and  who  penetrates 
even  to  those  deserted  quarters-— 

**  Where    hopeless    anguish    poors    her 

moan, 
And  lonely  want  retires  to  die !" 
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It  may  be  that  some  of  the  preceding 
observations  are  applicable  to  many 
iDdi?iduals  of  the  purest  and  most 
amiable  characters,  and  powerful  and 
cultivated  intellects^  in  the  higher 
classes  of  society^  whose  affluence  ex- 
empts them  from  the  necessity  of 
actively  intermingliojg;  with  the  con. 
oerns  of  life,  and  feeling  the  con- 
sciousness of  individual  responsibility^ 
of  having  a  personal  necessity  for  anx- 
ious care  and  exertion.  A  position  of 
real  precariousness  and  danger,  is  that 
which  is  requisite  for  developing  the 
energies  of  a  man  of  high  moral  and 
intellectual  character,  as  it  will  expose 
to  destruction  one  of  a  contrary  de- 
scription. I  have  endeavoured,  in 
previous  portions  of  this  history,  to 
delineate  faithfully  the  character  of 
Mr  Aubrey— one  (how  idle  and  child- 
ish would  have  been  the  attempt  I)  by 
no  means  perfect,  yet  with  very  high 
qualities ;  a  noble  simplicity,  generous, 
eonfiding,  sincere,  affectionate:  pos- 
sessing a  profound  sense  of  religion, 
realfy  influeneing  his  conduct  in  life: 
an  intellect  of  a  superior  order,  of  a 
practical  turn,  of  a  masculine  strength, 
— as  had  been  evidenced  by  his  su&- 
eessful  academical  career,  his  thor- 
ough mastery  of  some  of  the  most 
important  and  difficult  branches  of 
human  linowledge,  and  by  his  superior 
aptitude  for  public  business.  He  was 
at  the  same  time  possessed  of  a  sensi* 
bility  that  was  certainly  excessive. 
He  had  a  morbid  tendency  to  pensive- 
neas,  if  not  melancholy,  which,  with  a 
feeble  p^y^tca/ constitution,  was  partly 
derived  from  his  mother,  and  partly 
accounted  for  by  the  species  of  life 
which  he  had  led.  From  his  early 
youth  he  had  been  addicted  to  close 
and  severe  study,  which  had  given 
permanence  and  strength  to  his  natu- 
rally contemplative  turn.  Permit  me 
also  to  observe,  that  he  had  not,  more- 
over, with  too  many  of  his  means  and 
station,  entered,  just  at  the  dawn  and 
bloom  of  manhood,  upon  that  course 
of  dissipation  which  is  a  sure  and 
speedy  means  of  destroying  "the 
freehness  of  thought  and  of  deling,** 
luid  indttcipg  a  lowtredtone  of  feeling, 


and  a  callousness  which  some  consider 
necessary  to  enable  them  to  pass 
through  life  easily  and  agreeably.  He» 
on  the  contrary,  had  stepped  out  of 
the  gloom  and  solitude  of  the  cloister 
into  the  pure  and  peaceful  region  of 
domestic  life,  with  all  its  hallowed  and 
unutterable  tendernesses,  where  the  af- 
fections grew  luxuriantly ;  in  the  con- 
stant society  of  such  women  as  his 
mother,  his  sister,  his  wife,  and  latter* 
ly,  his  lovelv  children.  Then  he  was 
possessed,  ail  this  while,  of  a  fine  for- 
tune—one  which  placed  liim  far  beyond 
the  necessity  for  anxiety  or  exertion. 
With  such  tastes  as  these,  such  a  tem- 
perament as  his,  and  leading  such  a 
fife  as  his,  is  it  surprising  that  the 
tone  of  his  feelings  should  have  become 
somewhat  relaxed  ?  The  three  or  four 
years  which  he  had  spent  in  Parliament, 
when  he  plunged  into  its  fierce  and 
absorbing  excitement  with  characterise 
tic  ardour  and  determination,  though 
calculated  to  sharpen  the  faculties, 
and  draw  forth  the  resources  of  his 
intellect,  subjected  him  to  those  alter- 
nations  of  excitement  and  depression, 
those  extremes  of  action  and  re-action, 
which  were  not  calculated  to  correct 
his  morbid  tendencies.  Therefore 
there  came  up  to  him  a  messenger 
from  Heaven,  with  trouble  and  afflic- 
tion in  his  countenance,  telling  him  to 
descend  from  the  happy  solitude  of 
his  high  mountain,  into  the  dismal 
hubbub  and  confiict  in  the  plain  be- 
neath. He  came  down  with  humility 
and  awe,  and  with  reverent  resignation; 
and  was  instantly  surrounded.  « 

A  weak  man  would  have  been  con- 
fused and  stunned,  and  so  sunk  help- 
less into  the  leaden  arms  of  despair. 
But  it  was  not  so  with  Aubrey.  There 
was  that  dormant  energy  within,which, 
when  appealed  to,  quickly  shook  off 
the  weakness  contracted  by  inaction, 
and  told  him  to  be  up  and  doing ;  and 
that,  not  with  the  fitml  energy  of  mere 
impulse,  but  the  constant  strength  of 
a  well-regulated  mind,  conscious  of 
its  critical  position  ;  and  also  of  a  calm 
inflexible  determination  to  vanquish 
difficulty,  and  escape  the  immment 
danger,  however  lyng  and  doubtful 
might  prove  the  conflict.  Above  all, 
he  was  consoled  and  blessed  by  the 
conviction,  that  nothing  could  befall 
him  that  was  not  the  ordination  of 
Providence, 


-"  supremely  wise. 


Alike  in  what  it  girts  and  what  denies  ;*' 
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that  His  was  the  ordering  of  the  sun^i 
shine  and  the  gloom,  the  tempest  and  the 
calm  of  life.  Thia  was — this  is — as  the 
humble  writer  of  these  pages  (who  has 
had  in  his  time  his  measure  of  anxiety 
and  affliction)  has  in  his  soul  a  profound 
and  intimate  persuasion  and  oonvio« 
tion  of-^the  only  source  of  real  forti- 
tude and  resignation,  amidst  the  per- 
plexities, and  afflictions,  and  dangers 
of  life.  Depend  upon  it,  a  secret  and 
scarce-acknowledged  disbelief,  or  at 
least  doubt  and  Sstrust  of  the  very 
existence  of  God,  and  of  bis  govern- 
ment of  the  world — his  real  pre- 

SBNCB    AND    INTERFERENCB    with    the 

men  and  the  things  of  the  world — lies 
at  the  bottom  of  almost  all  impatience 
and  despair  under  adverse  circum* 
stances.  How  can  he  be  impatient, 
or  despairing,  who  believes  not  only 
the  existence  of  God,  and  his  moral 
government  of  the  world,  but  that  He 
has  mercifully  vouchsafed  to  reveal 
and  declare  expressly  that  the  inflic- 
tion of  suffering  and  sorrow  is  directly 
from  Himself,  and  designed  solely  for 
the  advantage  of  his  creatures  ?  Ifife 
endure  chastening,  God  deakth  with 
you  as  with  sons;  for  what  son  is  he 
whom  the  father  chasteneth  not  f  We 
have  had  fathers  of  our  fiesh  which 
corrected  us,  and  we  gave  them  reve- 
rence :  shall  we  not  much  rat/ter  be  in 
subjection  unto  the  Father  of  spirits, 
and  live  9  For  they  verify  for  a  few 
days  chastened  us  after  their  own  plea* 
sure :  but  he  for  our  profit,  that  we 
migJU  be  partakers  of  his  holiness.  Now 
no  chastening  for  the  present  seemeth 
to  be  joyous,  but  grievous :  neverthe* 
less,  afterwards,  it  yieldeth  the  peace- 
able fruit  of  righteousness,  unto  them 
which  are  exercised  thereby.  Where- 
fore, lift  up  the  hands  which  hang 
down,  and  the  feeble  knees.  While  thus 
benignantly  teacheth  the  voice  of  God, 
thought  Aubrey,  shall  I  rather  incline 
mine  ear  to  the  blighting  whisper  of 
the  Evil  One— a  liar,  and  the  father 
of  a  lie,  who  would  fain  that  I  should 
become  a  fool,  saying  within  my  heart 
there  is  no  God-— or,  if  I  cannot  but  be* 
lieve  that  there  is  one,  provoking  me  to 
charge  Him  foolishly,  to  curse  Him  and 
die?  Not  so,  however,  had  Aubrey 
read  the  Scriptures — not  so  had  he 
learned  the  Christian  religion. 

The  last  time  that  we  caught  a 
glimpse  of  the  ruined  family  of  the 
Aubreys,  they  had  arrived  nearly  at 
the  end  of  their  long  and  melancholy 
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journey  from  Yatton  to  the  metropolis. 
When  before  had  such  been  the  cha- 
racter of  their  journey  to  town  ?  Had 
they  not  ever  looked  forward  with 
pleasure  towards  the  brilliant  gayeties 
of  the  season ;  their  reunion  with  an 
extensive  and  splendid  circle  of  friends 
—and  he  to  the  delightful  excitement 
of  political  life — the  opening  of  the 
parliamentary  campaign  ?  Alas,  how 
changed  now  all  this!  how  gloomy 
and  Uireatening  the  aspect  of  the  me- 
tropolis, whose  dusky  outskirts  they 
were  entering !  with  what  feelings  of 
oppression — of  vague  indefinite  ap- 
prehension— did  they  now  approach 
it:  their  spirits  heavy,  their  hearts 
bleeding  with  their  recent  severance 
from  Yatton  I  And  distress,  desertion, 
dismay,  seemed  associated  with  the 
formidable  name  of  **  London.*'  They 
had  now  no  place  of  their  own  await- 
ing, thoroughly  prepared  for  them, 
their  welcome  arrival — but  must  drive 
to  some  quiet  and  unexpensive  family 
hotel  for  temporary  shelter.  As  their 
eyes  caught  familiar  point  after  point 
in  their  route  through  the  suburbs — 
now  passed  at  a  moderate  pace,  with 
a  modest  pair  of  horses;  formerly 
dashed  through  by  them  in  their 
carriage- and- four — there  were  very 
few  words  spoken  by  those  within 
the  carriage.  Both  the  children  were 
fast  asleep.  Poor  Kate,  as  they 
entered  Piccadilly,  burst  into  tears : 
her  pent  up  feelings  suddenly  gave 
way,  and  she  cried  heartily;  Mrs 
Aubrey  also  shedding  tears.  Mr 
Aubrey  was  calm,  but  evidently  op- 

Eressed  with  profound  anxiety.  Still 
o  affectionately  grasped  their  hands, 
and,  in  something  designed  for  a 
cheerful  tone  and  manner,  besought 
them  to  restrain  their  feelings,  and 
thank  Heaven  that  so  far  they  had  got 
on  safely. 

**  I  shall  be  better  presently, 
Charles,*'  said  Miss  Aubrey  passion- 
ately, burying  her  face  in  her  hand- 
kerchief, «  but  1  feel  quite  afraid  of 
London ! " 

Over  the  pavement  they  rattled, 
meeting  carriages  rolling  in  all  direc- 
tions— for  it  was  about  the  dinner 
hour,  and  in  the  height  of  the  season  ; 
and  it  was  the  casual  but  vivid  evidence 
thus  afforded  of  their  desolate  position, 
this  sudden  glimpse  of  old  familiar 
scenes,  which  had  momentarily  over- 
come the  fortitude  of  Miss  Aubrey. 
They  drove  to  a  quiet  family  hotel 
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in  a  retired  street  nmnlog  parallel  with 
Piccadilly;  they  were  all  wearied, 
both  in  mind  and  body,  and  after  a 
very  slight  repast,  and  much  anxious 
and  desponding  conversation,  they 
bade  each  other  affectionate  adieus, 
and  retired  to  rest.  They  rose  in  the 
morning  refreshed  with  repose,  and  in 
a  much  more  tranquil  mood  of  mind 
than  could  have  been  expected. 

**  Now,  we  enter,'*  said  Aubrey, 
with  a  cheerful  smile,  "  upon  the  real 
business  of  life ;  so  we  must  discard 
sentiment — we  must  not  thinlc  of  the 
past,  buf  the  future.** 

At  their  request,  they,  shortly  after 
breakfast,  accompanied  him  to   the 
house  agent,  who  had  been  commis- 
sioned by  Mr  Runnington  to  look  out 
two  or  three  residences  such  as,  on 
their  arrival  in  town,  they  might  easily 
select  from.      One  was  particularly 
recommended  to  them  ;  and,  after  due 
enquiry,  within  three  days  after  their 
arrival  in    town,  they  engaged   it. 
'Twas  a  small,  but  convenient,  airy, 
and  comfortable  house,  within  five 
minute's  walk  of  Hyde  Park,   and 
situated  in  Vivian  Street— a  recent 
street — and  as  quiet  and  retired  as  they 
could  have  wished.     The  rent,  too, 
was  moderate— fifty  pounds  a-year. 
Though  none  of  the  houses  in  the 
street  were  large,  they  were  all  strictly 
private  residences,  and  had  an  air  of 
thorough  respectability.  Mr  Aubrey's 
house  had  but  one  window  to    the 
dining-room,  and  two  to  the  drawing- 
room.      The  passage  and  stair-case 
were  sufficiently  commodious,  as  were 
the  rooms.    At  the  back  of  the  house 
was  a  small  garden,  about  twenty 
yards  in  length,  and  about  ten  yards 
in  width,  with  several  lilacs,  labur- 
nums, and  shrubs  ;  and  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  wall  waa  covered  with 
ivy.     Was  not  this  a  delightful  place 
for  the  children  to  play  about  in  ?  The 
back  parlour,  a  somewhat  small  room 
certainly,  looked  into  this  garden ;  and 
that  room  was  at  once  appropriated 
to  a  study  for  Mr  Aubrey.     Within 
a  week's  time,  all  their  luggage,  fur- 
niture, &c.,  had  arrived  in  town  from 
Yatton ;  and  they  had  quite  sufficient 
to  ftimish  their  little  residence  out  of 
the  wreck  of  the  furniture  and  equip- 
ments of  the  old  Hall^adapted,  as  it 
was,  underthe  tasteful  superintendence 
of  Mrs  and  Miss  Aubrey,  with  equal 
regard  to  elegance,  simplicity,  and 
economy.    How  bnsy  were  they  all 
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for  a  fortnight  I    Many  and  many  an 
irrepressible  sigh,  and  rebellious  tear, 
would  the  sight  of  these  old  familiar 
objects.  In  their  new  situation,  occasion 
there  1     Some  half-dozen  family  pic- 
tures hung  upon  the  wall.     Over  the 
mantel-piece  was  suspended  a  piece 
of  beautiful    embroidery  —  by  poor 
old  Mrs  Aubrey,  many  years  before— 
of  the    arms    of    the    family.      In 
the  dining-room  was  the  old  high- 
backed  chair  in  which  she  had  sate  for 
twenty  years  and  more.    In  the  draw- 
ing, room  was  Miss  Aubrey's  favourite 
cabinet,  and   Mrs  Aubrey's  piano; 
and  in  both  the  rooms  were  to  be  seen 
every  where  the  delicate  traces  of  dear^ 
dear,  graceful,  and  elegant  womanr-^ 
touching  nothing  that  she  adorns  not ! 
What  with  the  silk  curtains,  and  a 
carpet  of  simple  but  tasteful  pattern^ 
and  the  various  articles  of  furniture 
and  ornament,  all  possessing  a  kind 
o{  old  family  air — all  from  Yatton,  I 
declate' there  was  a  kind  of  richness 
about  the  general  aspect  of  the  room ; 
and  when  Mrs  Aubrey  and  Miss  Au- 
brey came  to  fetch  Mr  Aubrey  out  of 
his  studv  to  witness  the  completion  of 
their  labours,  he  gazed  round  him, 
looked  at  each  object,  and  then  at  the 
two  dear  fend  beings  standing  beside 
him,  awaiting  his  opinion  with  wo* 
manly  eagerness ;  but  he  could  not 
express  hb  feelings.     He  kissed  each 
of  them  very  tenderly,  and  in  silence, 
and  then  they  were  a  little  overcome. 
His  study,  also,  though  very  smaU, 
was  as  snug  and  comfortable  as  a 
book-worm  could  desire.      All    the 
sides  were  covered  with  books,  and  in 
the  middle  was  the  library-table  and 
arm-chair  which   he   had   used    in 
Grosvenor  Street.     That  they  were 
not   incessantly  and    very  painfully 
reminded  of  the  contrast  afforded  by 
their  pi^sent  to  their  former  circum- 
stances, I  do  not  pretend  to  assert ; 
but  it  very,  very  seldom  formed  a 
topic  of  convenation  between  anv  of 
them.      When,  however,   the   uttle 
bustle  and  occupation  of  arranging 
their  house  was  over,  and  Mrs  Aubrey 
and  Kate  were  left  a  good  deal  to 
themselves — Mr  Aubrey  being  either 
absent  from  home,  or  in  his  study, 
engaged  in  matters  of  the  last  impor- 
tance to  them  all — then  they  would 
talk  together  with  increasing  eager- 
ness and  excitement  about  past  times, 
and  their  recent  troubles  and  bereave- 
ments; not  displaying,  then—sweet 
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souls  I — quite  that  degree  of  resigna- 
tion and  fortitude  which  they  strove 
to  exhibit  in  the  presence  of  Mr 
Aubrey. 

«*  Some  natural  tears  they  dropt^  but 
wiped  them  soon/*  They  passed  a 
good  deal  of  their  time  io-doors  in 
needle- work,  practical  family  needle- 
work, an  art  in  which  they  were  not 
particularly  accomplished,  but  which 
they  quickly  acquired  from  a  semp- 
stress whom  they  kept  engaged  con- 
stantly in  the  house  for  several  weeks. 
Then  sometimes  they  would  sit  down 
to  the  piano;  at  other  times  they 
would  read—on  all  occasions,  how- 
ever, frequently  falling  into  conversa- 
tion on  the  ail  engrossing  topic  of 
their  expulsion  from  Yatton.  Some- 
times, they  could  scarcely  refrain  from 
a  melancholy  smile,  when  they  re- 
marked upon  their  shrunken  personal 
importance,  <'  Really,  Agnes,"  said 
one  day  Miss  Aubrey,  **  I  feel  just  as 
one  can  fancy  a  few  poor  newly 
shorn  sheep  must  feel  1  So  light  and 
cold  I  So  much  le$s  than  they  were 
half  an  hour  before  I  Surely  they 
must  hardly  know  what  to  make  of 
themselves!*' 

'<  Then,  I  suppose,  mamma,'*  said 
Charles,  who  was  sitting  on  a  stool 
beside  them— making  believe  to  write 
on  a  small  slate—*'  I  am  a  little  sheep.'* 
They  both  looked  at  the  child,  and 
frequently  thought  of  Him  who  *'  tern-- 
pets  the  wind  to  the  shorn  lamb." 

Their  proximity  to  the  parks  was 
delightful,  and  many  a  pleasant  hour 
did  they  pass  there  with  the  children ; 
and  then  returning  home,  would  oc- 
cupy themselves  with  writing  letters— 
and  long  ones  they  usually  were — to 
early  and  loved  friends,  especially 
to  Dr  Tatham,  with  whom  Miss 
Aubrey  kept  up  a  constant  corre- 
spondence. I  ought  to  have  mentioned 
before,  that  Mr  Aubrey,  in  bring- 
ing his  favourite  valet  up  to  town 
with  him,  had  no  other  design  than, 
with  that  kind  thoughtfulness  for 
which  he  was  remarkable,  to  have  an 
opportunity  of  securing  for  him  a 
gt>od  situation ;  and  that  he  succeeded 
in  doing,  after  about  a  fortnight*s 
interval  ;  but  the  poor  fellow  was 
quite  confounded  when  he  first  heard 
that  he  was  to  quit  the  service  of  Mr 
Aubrey,  and,  almost  falling  on  his 
knees,  begged  to  be  permitt^  to  con- 
tinue andf  receive  no  wages,  and  he 
should  be  a  happy  man,    Mr  Aubrey 
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was,  however,  firm ;  and  on  parting 
with  him,  which  he  did  with  no  little 
emotion,  put  two  guineas  into  his  hand 
as  a  present,  and  wished  him  health 
and  happiness.  The  poor  fellow's 
deep  distress  at  parting  with  the  family 
sensibly  affected  them  all,  and  remind- 
ed them  vividly  of  one  of  the  latest 
and  bitterest  scenes  at  Yatton.  On 
his  departure,  their  little  establishment 
consisted  but  of  three  female  servants, 
a  cook,  a  housemaid,  and  a  nursery- 
maid. It  took  them  some  littie  time 
to  familiarize  themselves  with  the  at- 
tendance of  a  female  servant  at  din- 
ner 1  That  was  one  little  matter-— and 
another  was  Charles*  now  and  then 
complaining  of  being  tired,  and  en- 
quiring  why  his  mamma  did  not  drive 
in  the  carriage  as  she  used  to  do,  and 
how  he  liked  to  go  with  her  I  which 
brought  home  to  them,  in  a  lively 
manner,  their  altered  circumstances 
—their  fallen  fortunes.  Many,  many 
were  the  anxious  calculations  they 
made  together,  of  the  probable  amount 
of  their  annual  expenditure — which 
at  length,  inexperienced  as  they  were, 
they  fixed  at  from  £300  to  £500,  in- 
eluding  every  thing ;  Mrs  Aubrey 
and  Miss  Aubrey  eagerly  assuring  Mr 
Aubrey,  and  each  other,  that  as  for 
clothes — their  wardrobe  would,  with 
care,  last  them  for  three  or  four  years 
to  come — so  that  that  was  an  item  which 
might  be  almost  altogether  excluded 
from  the  account ;  except,  by  the  way, 
the  children — ^yes,  they  should  be  al- 
ways well-dressed;  that  all  agreed 
upon.  Then  there  was  their  educa- 
tion— oh,  Kate  would  see  to  that! 
Could  they,  in  this  manner,  with  rigid, 
systematic  economy,  hold  on  their  way 
for  a-year  or  two  ?  was  a  question  they 
often  asked  one  another,  with  beating 
hearts.  If  they  could,  then,  they  said, 
they  should  be  happy ;  for  they  had 
health — they  had  peace  of  mind ;  their 
consciences  were  not  oppressed  by  a 
sense  of  misconduct — and  they  were 
able  to  put  their  trust  in  Providence. 
Mr  Aubrey  resolved  to  live  in  strict 
privacy ;  and  they  communicated  their 
residence  to  but  one  or  two  of  their  nu- 
merous friends,  and  to  them,  only  in 
confidence.  To  have  acted  otherwise, 
would  have  seriously  interfered  with 
the  arrangements  which,  long  ago 
contemplated,  he  had  now  fixed  upon ; 
it  would  be  perpetually  calling  their 
attention  to  tbe  contrast  between  for- 
mer days  and  scenesi  and  tb»  pre- 
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sent ;  ft  would  disturb  tbdr  feelings^ 
and  mighty  moreover^  subject  them  to 
kind  and  generous  importunities  and 
offers^  which,  Iioweyer  delicate^  would 
be  exquisitely  painful  and  trying  to 
an  honourable  pride.  But  it  is  time 
that  I  should  proceed  to  give  a  more 
particular  account  of  the  position^  the 
personal  feelings  and  purposes  and 
prospects  of  Mr  Aubrey. 

From  the  moment  when  Aubrey  re- 
ceired  the  first  intimation  of  the  des- 

Eerate  assault  about  to  be  made  upon 
is  fortunes^  he  folt  a  conviction,  whe- 
ther arising  from  weakness,  or  super- 
stition, or  any  other  cauee,  it  concerns 
me  not  here  to  say — that  the  issue 
would  be  a  disastrous  one  for  him ;  and, 
the  first  alarm  and  confusion  over, 
with  serious  calmness,  with  deep  an« 
ziety,  addressed  himself  to  the  deter, 
mination  of  his  future  course  of  life. 
A  man  of  his  refined  taste  and  feeling 
would  inevitably  appreciate  exquisite- 
ly— with  a  most  agonizing  intensity— 
the  loss  of  all  those  superior  enjoy- 
ments— the  delicitB  of  life— to  which  he 
had  been  from  his  birth  accustomed. 
Semper  enim  delicate  ac  moUiter  vixit, 
I  speak  not  here  of  the  mere  exterior 
**  appliances  and  means"  of  wealth 
and  station,  but  of  the  fastidious  and 
sensitive  condition  of  feeHug  and  tem- 
per,  which  such  a  state  of  things  is 
calculated  to  engender  in  a  person  of 
his  description.  He  could  part  with 
the  one ;  but  how  could  he  divest  him- 
self of  the  other  ?  Even  had  he  been 
alone  in  the  world,  and  not  surround- 
ed with  objects  of  the  tenderest  regard, 
whose  safety  or  ruin  was  involved  in 
his  own— one  of  the  results  of  his  op- 
ponent's success^-namely,  his  claim  to 
tlie  mesne  profits — was  calculated  to 
fetter  all  his  movements — to  hanglike  a 
mill-stone  round  his  neck ;  and  that 
effect,  indeed,  it  had.  Still  he  played 
the  man — resolved  to  act  promptly, 
and  with  the  best  consideration  he 
could  give  his  critical  position.  He 
had  not  yet  reached  the  prime  of  life; 
had  a  fair  share  of  health  ;  had  been 
blessed  with  the  inestimable  advan- 
tages  of  a  thorough — a  first-rate  edu- 
cation— and,  above  all,  had  followed  out 
his  early  advantages  by  laborious  and 
systematic  study ;  and  had  not  only 
made  accurate,  extensive,  and  valuable 
acquisitions,  but  learned  how  to  use 
them — to  turn  them  to  practical  ac- 
count. What  would,  he  thought,  have 
^ome  of  him,  had  he— or  those  be- 


fore him^neglected  his  edueation? 
Then  he  had  acquired  a  considerable 
familiarity  with  business-habits,  in  the 
House  of  Commons  $  and  had  friends 
and  connexions ;  who  might  be  of  es-» 
sential  service  to  him,  if  ho  could  but 
first  succeed  in  acquiring  a  position 
that  would  enable  him  to  avail  himself 
of  them.  Surely  all  Mese  were  cheerw 
ing  considerations ;  subject,  howevert 
always  to  the  dreadful  drawback  to 
which  I  Jiave  alluded.  Had  he  not 
even  advantages  superior  to  those  poi« 
sessed  by  many  in  entering  upon  some 
one  of  the  scenes  of  honourable  struggle 
for  a  livelihood,  and  for  even  distino 
tion  f  He  sunreyed  them  all  with  much 
deliberation.  The  army  and  navy 
were  of  course  out  of  tne  question* 
There  was  the  Church  :  but  no— his 
soul  recoiled  from  the  degradation  and 
guilt  of  entering  that  holy  calling  f^om 
mercenary  motives,  merely  as  a  means 
of  acquiring  a  livelihood ;  and  he  would 
rather  have  perished,  than  prefer  the 
prayer  of  one  whose  lamentable  case 
Is  left  on  record^-^who  came  and cnmeh' 
ed  for  a  piece  of  Hlvert  and  a  mortel  of 
bread,  sm^ng,  put  me,  1  pray  thee,  inio 
one  of  the  priesVt  offlcet,  that  I  may  eai 
a  piece  of  Oread.  A  personage  of  very 
high  distinction  in  the  Church— of 
eminent  piety  and  leaming-^who  was 
aware  of  the  misfortunes  of  Aubr^^ 
and  well  acquainted  with  his  pure  and 
exemplary  character — ^his  learning  and 
acquirements— his  fitness  for  the  mini- 
sterial office — wrote  to  him,  offering 
him  every  facility  for  taking  orders^ 
and  assuring  him  that  he  need  not  wait 
long  before  very  suitable  provision 
would  be  made  u>r  him.  Though  he 
assured  Mr  Aubrey  that  he  beueyed 
himself  consulting  the  best  Interests^ 
both  of  Mr  Aubrey  and  of  the  Churoh 
— the  scruples  of  Mr  Aubrey  were  not 
to  be  overcome  $  and  he  wrote  to  the 
kind  and  venerable  prelate,  a  letter 
declining  his  offers,  and  assigning  rea« 
sons  which  filled  him  with  profouiid 
respect  for  Mr  Aubrey.  Then  lite* 
rature,  for  which — for  real  substantial 
literature — he  possessed  superior  qna^ 
lifications,was  proverbially  precarious. 
As  for  teaching^he  felt  quite  unfit  for 
it ;  he  had  not  the  least  inclination  fbr 
it ;  'twas  a  cheerless  scene  of  exertion  ; 
in  which,  as  it  were,  he  felt  his  ener*i 
gies  perishing  in  the  using.  The  Ban 
was  the  profession  to  which  his  tastes 
and  inclinations,  and,  he  hoped#  his 
qualifications,  pointed  him.    One  of 
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the  first  th\ng$  he  did>  on  reaching 
London,  was  to  apply  for  information 
to  one  consummately  qualified  to  guide 
him  in  the  matter.  He  wrote  to  the 
Attomey-General,  soliciting  an  inter- 
Yiew  at  his  chambers  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  entering  the  profession ;  and  re- 
ceived  an  immediate  answer,  appointing 
ten  o'clock  on  Saturday,  on  which  day 
the  Attorney- General  expected  to  be 
free  from  public  engagements.  Precise- 
ly at  that  hour,  Mr  Aubrey  entered  the 
chambers  of  that  distinguished  person, 
whose  arrival  he  anticipated.  Poor 
Aubrey  felt  a  little  nervous  and  de- 
pressed as  the  fussy  clerk  showed  him 
into  the  room— HI  he  fancied,  and  only 
fancied— with  an  air  of  patronizing 
civility,  as  if  aware  of  diminbhed  per- 
sonal  consequence.'  He  stood  for  a 
minute  or  two  Tory  close  to  Mr 
Aubrey,  with  a  sort  of  confidence  in 
his  manner,  as  he  rubbed  his  hands, 
and  observed  on  the  innumerable  en- 
gagements of  the  Attorney- General, 
wluch  slighUy- ver^  «%A//y^ dis- 
pleased Mr  Aubrey,  suggesting  the 
idea  of  undue  familiarity.  He  an- 
swered him  therefore  courteously, 
but  with  an  evident  disinclination  to 
prolong  the  conversation,  and  was 
quickly  left  alone.  Poor  Aubrey's 
pride  nad  taken  the  alarm.  Was  it 
possible  that  the  man  had  been  pre- 
sunung  to  give  him  a  hint  not  to  oc- 
cupy much  of  the  Atorney- General's 
time  ?  Was  it  even  possible  that  it  had 
been  done  in  consequence  of  an  inti- 
mation from  the  Attorney- General 
himself?  Oh,  no— his  own  good  sense 
came  presently  to  his  assistance,  and 
banished  so  absurd  a  notion.  There 
were  three  tables  in  the  room,  and 
each  was  laden  witn  briefs,  some  of 
ihem  of  prodigious  bulk.  Seven  or 
eight  very  recent  ones  were  placed  on 
the  table  opposite  to  which  his  vacant 
chair  was  standing ;  the  very  sight  of 
them  oppressed  Aubrey:  how  could 
one  man*8  head  manage  so  much  ?  He 
was  ruminating  on  such  matters — and 
especially  upon  the  powerful,  versatile, 
and  practised  intellect  which  was  re- 
quisite to  get  through  so  much,  amidst 
all  the  harassing  responsibilities  and 
occupations  of  political  office,  when 
the  Attorney- General  entered.  He 
was  a  tall  and  handsome  man,  about 
forty-five,  with  an  extremely  graceful 
and  gentieman-like  carriage— a  slight 
dash  of  negligence  in  it ;  his  manner 
fraught  with  eheerftil  composure.    He 
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looked  quite  a  man  of  the  world ;  you 
would  have  thought  that  he  could 
have  nothing  to  do  but  lounge  at  his 
club,  ride  round  the  Park,  and  saun- 
ter into  ,the  House  of  Lords  for  an 
hour  or  two.  There  was  not  a  trace 
of  anxiety  or  exhaustion  about  him  ; 
yet  he  had  been  engaged  during  the 
whole  of  the  preceding  day  conducting 
a  groat  political  cause,  and  not  con- 
cluding^ bis  reply  till  nine  oclock  at 
night  I  *  There  was  a  playful  smile 
about  his  mouth ;  his  ample  forehead 
seemed  unfurrowed  by  a  wrinkle ;  and 
his  bright  penetrating  hazel  eye  seenaed 
never  the  worse  for  wear  with  all  the 
tens  of  thousands  of  brief  sheets  on 
which  they  had  travelled  for  the  last 
twenty  years. 

*'  Ha — Aubrey — Fm  a  few  minutes 
behind  time,  Fm  afraid  I — How  are 
you?"  said  he,  with  a  cheerful  air* 
grasping  his  saddened  visitor  by  the 
hand. 

"  Good  morning,  Mr  Attorney «- 
Cum  tot  sustineas,  et  tanta  negotia, 
saiuSf*'  commenced  Aubrey,  pointing 
to  the  piles  of  briefs. 

"  Pho,  my  dear  Aubrey;  nonsense! 
*  They've  enough  of  my  time,  surely^ 
without  grudging  me  half  an  hour's 
conversation  with  a  friend— ah,  ha ! " 
They  were  both  quickly  seated — and 
within  a  minute  or  two's  time  the 
Attorney- General  h^Agot  to  business — 
the  business  of  the  visit.  Aubrey  per- 
ceived the  rapiditv  of  the  movement ; 
but  nothing  could  be  hinder  than  the 
manner  of  his  companion,  however 
distinct  and  decisive  his  intimation 
that  time  was  very  precious.  He  ap- 
proved entirely  of  Mr  Aubrey's  coming 
to  the  bar,  and  strongly  recommended 
him  not  to  lose  one  day  in  entering 
upon  tho  serious  practical  study  of  it ; 
informing  him,  that  within  three  year  s 
time  he  would  be  eligible  to  be  called 
to  the  bar.  «  FU  call  you  myself, 
Aubrey,  if  you  will  allow  me,"  said  he; 
but  before  that  period  had  arrived,  he 
had  taken  his  seat  upon  the  Woolsack, 
as  Lord  High  Chancellor  of  England. 

**  Undoubtedly,"  said  he,  amongst 
other  things,  when  pressed  by  Aubrey 
about  the  difficulties  he  should  have  to 
encounter,  "  the  acquisition  of  the 
technical  knowledge  will  be  for  some 
littie  time  rather  troublesome ;  but  a 
twelvemonth's  steady  study  by  a  man 
who  is  in  earnest  and  accustomed  to 
work,  will  make  a  vast  inroad  on  it. 
Every  thing  you  master,  you   see^ 
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helps  to  master  much  more.  Three 
years*  serious  application  to  the  law  by 
a  man  like  you,  will  place  you  &r 
a-head  of  the  bulk  of  men  at  the  bar. 
Besides,  *tb  not  the  study  but  the 
practice  of  the  law  that  teaches  law 
most  e£Pectually.  Always  have  an  eye 
to  principle,  and  resolve  thoroughly  to 
understand  the  smallest  details ;  and 
it  will  be  a  wonderful  assistance  in  fix- 
ing them  for  practical  use  in  your 
mind,  to  learn  as  much  as  you  can  of 
the  reasons  aqd  policy  in  which  they 
originated.  You'll  find  Reeve's  His- 
tory of  the  EngUsh  Law  of  infinite 
service  to  you ;  I  should  read  it  in  the 
evenings  ;  'tis  full  of  interest  in  every 
point  of  view.  I  read  every  word  of 
it,  very  carefully,  soon  after  1  left  col- 
lege ;  and,  by  the  way,  I'll  tell  you 
another  book,  by  which  1  did  the  same 
—the  State  Trials :  ay,  by  Jove, 
Aubrey,  I  read  every  word  of  them— 
.speeches,  examinations,  cross-exami- 
nation of  witnesses,  reply,  and  summing 
up.  That's  where  I  ^rst  learned  how 
to  examine  and  cross-examine  a  wit- 
ness. Consider,  the  counsel  employ- 
ed were,  you  know,  generally  first- 
rate  men.  .  And  then  you  learn  a« 
great  deal  of  conttUutional  law.  You 
ask  how  I  get  through  so  much  ?  To 
be  sure,  one  has  'Enough  to  do,  and 
l*m  afraid  I  neglect  a  good  deal ;  but 
the  great  secret  is — attention^  and  to  one 
thing  at  a  time.  The  sun's  rays  scat^ 
tered  are  comparatively  powerless ; 
condense  them,  they  are  irresistible : 
—but  all  this  you  know  as  well  as  I 
do.  Certainly,  law  is  difficult;  but 
its  difficulty  is  often  greatly  overrated, 
especially  by  imperfectly  educated  and 
ill-disciplined,  ^tf{cA,iAarp  men.  You 
will  find  it  a  very  di£Perent  matter. 
What  is  wanted  is  a  clear  head,  a 
good  memory,  strong  common  sense, 
an  aptitude  for  analysis  and  arrange- 
ment ;  before  these  combined,  the  dif- 
ficulties of  law  fly  like  the  morning 
mist  before  the  sun.  Tact  with  the 
court  and  a  jury  is  acquired  by  prac- 
tice, to  a  considerable  extent,  in  the 
absence  even  of  natural  endowments. 
And  as  for  you,  Aubrey — upon  my 
hononr,  I've  often  listened  with  great 
satisfaction  to  you  in  the  House ;  few 
ever  made  clearer  statements  of  facts, 
or  reasoned  more  closely  and  cogent- 
ly than  you  did ;  with  practice,  you 
would  have  become  a  formidable  de- 
bater. In  your  new  profession  you 
will  finA  facta  become  quite  different 


things ;  flexible,  elastic,  accommodat- 
ing— ^you  may  do  any  thing  with  them 
— twist,  and  turn,  and  combine ;  hat 
ha!  Aubrey!*'  [Here  the  Attorney- 
General  laughed  in  the  plenitude  of 
his  own  conscious  power.]  **  In  a 
word,  Aubrey,if  you  determine  to  get 
on  at  the  bar,  you  will ;  and  if  you  can 
but  get  a  bit  of  a  start  at  beginning ; 
now  there's  Runnington*s  house-— one 
of  the  very  first  in  London— why  if  they 
would  push  you— your  fortune's  made. 
But  you  must  make  up  your  mind  to 
wait  a  little :  you  can't  get  into  a  great 
business  by  a  hop,  step,  and  a  jump, 
believe  me.  Certainly  /  have  no 
cause  to  be  dissatbfied;  I've  done 
pretty  well ;  but  I  can  tell  you  that 
eight  years  passed  over  me  before  I 
earned  enough  a-year  to  pay  my  laun- 
dress I  With  me,  accident  supplied  the 
glace  of  connexion :  but  only  suppose 
ow  I  must  have  worked  in  the  mean- 
time to  be  able  to  d^  business  when  it 
came  to  me.  I  kno#  it's  said  that  I  was 
always  an  idle  man ;  but  people  were 
a  good  deal  miAaken  about  that  mat- 
ter, I  can  promise  them  I  What  idiots 
they  were  to  suppose  such  a  thing  1 
Why,  the  first  start  I  got  lifted  me 
into  a  business  of  a  thousand  a-year ; 
and  in  the  name  of  common  sense,  how 
could  1  have  got  through  it,  if  I  hadn't 
worked  beforehand  ?  Bah !  Now,  if 
Runnington  will  stand  by  you,  I'll 
guarantee  your  making  £dOO  your 
first  year!  and  if  they  won't,  why, 
don't  despair,  you'll  have  to  wmt  a 
little  longer ;  but  it  will  come  at  last, 
depend  on  it,  if  you  continue  on  the 
look-out  1  Besides,  you  can  help  me 
a  little  bit,  eh  ?  It  will  be  a  sort  of 
introduction,  you  know;  but  we've  time 
enough  to  see  about  that.  I  recom- 
mend you  to  get  at  once  into  the 
chambers  of  some  hard-working  man, 
with  a  good  deal  of  general  business, 
particularly  pleading — let  me  see"— . 
Here  the  Attorney- General  paused 
and  stroked  his  chin  for  about  a  mi- 
nute, in  a  musing  manner,  "  Ah !  yes, 
there's  Weasel,  the  very  man  for  your 
purpose.  He's  a  good  pleader,  and  a 
very  neat  draftsman;  gets  through 
his  work  very  cleanly — ah  !  Weasel's 
a  clear-headed  pains-taking  man — all 
for  law  ;  and  he's  got  a  good  deal  of 
it.  He's  not  a  yery  polished  person. 
Weasel,  ha  I  ha  1  but  he's  an  honour- 
able, right-minded  man — shall  I  intro- 
duce you  ?  Well,  by  and  by,  1*11  walk 
over  with  you.    Books?  oh  I  why— I 
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suppose  yonVe  looked  into  Blackstone? 
He*8  a  fine  fellow  Blackstone^  and 
desenres  all  that  has  been  said  in  his 

g raise.  Many  think  that  it's  only  to 
e  glanced  at>  at  the  beginning  of  their 
studies ;  nerer  believe  it,  he's  g^ood  to 
the  end  of  the  chapter!  Fre  a  pro* 
found  respect  for  Blackstone ;  it*s  the 
only  book  Tre  read  four  or  five  times 
through^ay>  from  cover  to  cover; 
he  makes  law  lovely  !  Stick  to  Black- 
stone  by  all  means !  ,  Reeves — oh  I  I 
mentioned  Aim>  you  know.  Then  I 
should  go,  I  think)  to  Coke  on  Little* 
ton ;  but  we  shall  have  several  oppor^ 
tunities  of  talking  over  these  matters. 
I  resdly  believe,  Aubrey,  that  you  are 
doing  a  very  wise  thing  in  coming  to 
the  bar.  If  you've  health,  and  the 
average  opportunities,  (though  I  think 
you  will  have  more^)  1*11  undertake  to 
say  that  in  a  few  years'  time  you  will 
realize  an  income — ^whieh  you*ll  earn, 
as  you  did  not  the  one  you*ve  lost ; 
and  you'll  enjoy  it,  Aubrey,  ten  thou- 
sand times  more !  All  that  I  can  do 
for  you,  in  every  wav,  I  will — command 
me !  By  the  way, '  he  added,  assum- 
ing a  somewhat  anxious  expression  of 
countenance,  and  a  manner  very  dif- 
ferent from  the  free,  buoyant,  off- 
hand manner  in  which,  for  the  last 
twenty  minutes  he  had  been  spealdng, 
(Aubrey  feeling  all  the  while  the  easy 
commanding  power  and  simplicity  of 
the  splendid  iatellect  with  which  he 
was  communing,)  **  I'm  almost  afraid 
to  ask;  but  how  do  you  come  on« 
about  the ^the  Mesne  Profito?" 

<<  I  have  heard  nothing  whatever 
about  them,  as  yet,"  replied  Aubrey, 
sighing;  his  face  suddenly  over- 
shadowed with  gloom.  A  moment's 
pause  ensued ;  which  was  interrupted 
by  the  Attorney.  General  saying,  in  a 
very  earnest  and  feeling  manner,  **  I 
hope  to  God  you'll  be  able  to  get  some 
favourable  arrangement  made!  You've 
not  seen  any  thing  of  Mr  Titmouse's 
attorneys,  I  suppose  ?  " 

**  Oh,  no  I  nor  heard  anything  ftom 
them." 

*«  Fve  had  very  little  to  do  with 
them,  Quirk,  Gammon,  and  Snap ; 
these  are  the  people,  eh  ?  "  Mr  Aubrey 
nodded.  **  Old  Quirk  is  a  stubborn 
old  wooden-headed  fellow— ^an  old 
hedgehog!  Egad!  that  man's  com- 
pounded more  felonies,  the  old  scamp, 
than  any  man  in  England  1  I  should 
Hke  to  have  him  in  the  witness-box  for 
a  couple  of  hours,  or  so  I  I  think  I'd 


tickle  him  a  little,*'  said  the  Attorney. 
General,  with  a  bitter  smile!  <*  They 
say  he's  a  confidential  adviser  to  a  sort 
of  Thieves'  Association.  But  there's 
Gammon:  I've  had  several  things 
to  do  with  him.  He  is  a  superior 
man,  that  Gammon  ;  a  very  superior 
man.  A  keen  dog!  I  recollect  him 
being  principal  witness  in  a  cause 
when  I  was  for  the  plaintiff ;  and  he 
completely  baffled  Subtle — ah,  ha,  and 
well  I  recollect  it !—««  Subtle  lost  his 
temper  at  last,  because  he  couldn't 
make  Gammon  lose  his!  Ah,  how 
cleverly  the  fellow  twisted  and  turned 
with  Subtle  for  nearly  an  hour !  ah, 
ha — Subtle  looked  so  chagrined!— 
Have  you  seen  Mr  Gammon  ?" 

**  No,  I've  had  no  occasion." 

''  He  has  a  pleasing,  gentlemanlike 
appearance;  rather  a  striking  face. 
He's  the  man  you'll  have  to  deal  with 
in  any  negotiations  on  the  subject  I 
named.  You  must  mind  what  you're 
about  with  him.  You  mustn't  think 
me  intrusive,  Aubrey ;  but,  have  they 
sent  in  their  bill  yet  ?" 

Mr  Aubrey  involuntarily  shuddered, 
as  he  answered  in  the  negative. 

**  I'd  give  a  trifle  tO  know  how  the 
plague  such  people  ever  came  to  be 
concerned  in  such  a  case.  'Tis  quite 
out  of  their  way — ^which  is  in  the 
criminal  line  of  business! — They'll 
make  their  client  pay  for  It  through 
the  nose,  I  warrant  him  I — By  the 
way,  what  an  inconceivable  ridiculous 
little  ass  that  Titmouse  is — I  saw  him 
in  court  at  York.  If  he'd  only  go  on 
the  stage,  and  act  naturaUy,  he'd  make 
his  fortune  as  a  fool ! " — Mr  Aubrey 
faintly  smiled  at  this  sally ;  but  the 
topics  which  the  Attorney-General 
had  just  before  touched  upon,  had  not 
a  little  oppressed  his  spirits. 

**  As  this  is  comparatively  an  idle 
day  with  me,"  said  the  Attorney- 
General,  "  and  I've  got  ten  minutes 
more  at  your  service — suppose  I  go 
with  you  at  once — nothing  like  tho 
present  moment — to  Mr  Weasel's  ?" 

**  I  am  greatly  obliged  to  you,"  re- 
plied Aubrey — and  both  rose  to  go. 
*'  Say  I  shall  be  back  in  a  few  mi- 
nutes," said  the  Attorney- General,  in 
answer  to  his  clerk,  who  reminded 
him,  as  he  passed  the  clerk's  door,  that 
Mr  Serjeant  Squelch  and  Mr  Putty 
would  be  there  in  a  moment  or  two^i 
time.  As  they  crossed  the  court — 
"  How  do  you  do,  Mr  Putty,"  said 
the  Attorney.  General,  withlofly  civi- 
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litj  to  a  grinning  UtUe  confident  per- 
sonage who  met  him^  exclaiming  with 
flippant  familiarity — **  How  do  you  do* 
Mr  Attorney? — Coming  to  your 
chambers — ^you  don'  forget  ?•»  Consul- 
tation— eh  ? " 

"  I  perfectly  recollect  it,  Mr  Putty, 
I  shall  return  presently  "—replied  the 
Attorney- General,  somewhat  stiffly, 
and  passed  on,  arm-in-arm  with  Mr 
Aubrey. 

*'  Now,  that  forward  little  imp*s 
name,  Aubrey,  is  Putty.  He  was  a 
glazier  by  trade ;  but  just  as  he  finish- 
ed his  apprenticeship,  an  uncle  left 
him  a  few  hundred  pounds,  with  which 
^•would  you  believe  it? — nothing 
would  suit  him,  but  coming  to  the 
Bar — ah,  ha  I — The  fellow's  creep- 
ing into  a  little  business,  positively ! 
They  sav  he  has  a  cousin  who  is 
one  of  the  officers  to  the  Sheriff  of 
Middlesex,  and  puts  a  good  many  little 
things  in  his  way  1  He's  my  junior  in 
a  criminal  information  against  a  news- 
paper, for  charging  his  father-in-law 
—a  baker,  who  supplies  some  work- 
house with  bread — with  making  it 
of  only  one-third  flour,  one-third 
rye,  and  the  remainder  sawdust — ah, 
ha,  ha  I — I  dared  hardly  look  at  the 
judges  while  I  moved  the  Rule  Nisi, 
for  fear  of  laughing  I  This  is  the  case 
in  which  we're  going  to  have  the 
consultation  he  spoke  of— but  here's 
Mr  Weasers.**  They  mounted  a  nar- 
row dingy-looking,  well-worn  stair- 
case—and on  the  first  floor,  beheld 
"  Mr  Weasel"  painted  over  the  door. 
On  the  Attorney- General  knocking, 
as  soon  as  his  clear  silvery  voice  was 
heard  asking  for  Mr  Weasel,  and  his 
dignified  figure  had  been  recognised 
by  the  clerk,  who  had  one  pen  in  his 
mouth,  and  another  behind  hisear— that 
humble  functionary  suddenly  bent 
himself  almost  double  three  or  four 
times;  and  with  fiustered  obsequious- 
ness assured  the  great  man  that  Mr 
Weasel  was  quite  at  liberty.  The 
next  moment  the  Attorney-General 
and  Mr  Aubrey  were  introduced  into 
Mr  Weasel's  room — a  small  dusky 
room,  wretchedly  furnished,  the  walls 
lined  with  book-shelves,  well  filled— 
and  the  table  at  which  he  was  writ- 
ing, and  a  chair  on  each  side  of  him, 
covered  with  draft  paper,  which  he 
was  covering  at  a  prodigious  rate. 
He  was,  in  fact,  drawing  a  *'  Declara- 
tion" in  an  action  for  a  Breach  ofpro' 
mi$€  qf  Marriage  i  (taking  a  hasty 
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pinch  of  fiery  Welch  snuff  every  three 
minutes ;)  and  his  task  was  rendered 
very  difficult,  by  the  strange  conduct 
of  the  defendant — ^surely  the  most 
fickle  of  mankind — who,  with  an  ex- 
traordinary inconsbtency,  not  know- 
ing his  own  mind  for  a  day  together, 
had  promised  to  marry  Miss  M<  Squint, 
the  heart-broken  plaintiff,^r«%,  with- 
in a  reasonable  time ;  secondly,  on  a 
given  day  ;  third/y,  on  the  defendant's 
return  from  the  continent ;  ybarM/y, 
on  the  death  of  his  father,  (both  ot 
which  events  were  averred  to  have 
taken  place  \)  fifthly,  when  the  defend- 
ant  should  have  cut  his  wise  teeth ; 
(which  it  was  averred  he  had,)  and 
lastly,  on  **  being  requested'*  by  the 
lady — which  it  was  averred  she  had 
done,  and  in  the  most  precise  and  po- 
sitive manner,  had  been  reatfy  and 
willing,  and  then  [what  will  the  ladies 
say  ?  J  tendered  and  offered  herself  to 
marry  the  said  defendant,'*  who  had 
then  wholly  neglected  and  refused  **  to 
do  any  such  thing."  One  notable  pe- 
culiarity of  the  case  was,  that  all  these 
promises  had  been  made,  and  all  these 
events  had  transpired  in  one  particu- 
lar place — and  that  rather  an  odd  one, 
viz.,  in  "  the  parish  of  Saint  Mary  Le 
Bow,  in  the  ward  of  Cheap,  in  the 
City  qf  London,**  If  you  had  been 
better  acquainted  with  Mr  Weasel's 
associations  and  mode  of  doing  busi- 
ness, you  nrould  have  discovered  that 
in  his  imagination,  all  the  occurrences 
of  life  took  place  at  the  same  spot ! 
But  to  return — thus  was  Mr  Weasel 
engaged  when  they  entered.  He  was 
a  bachelor,  upwards  of  forty;  was  of 
spare  make,  of  low  stature,  had  a  thin, 
sharp,  sallow,  face;  there  was  an  ap- 
pearance about  the  eyes  as  if  they  were 
half-blinded  with  being  incessantly 
directed  to  white  paper ;  he  had  a 
furrowed  forehead,  a  small  pursed-up 
mouth — one  hardly  knew  why,  but 
really  there  was  something  about  his 
look  that  instantly  suggested  to  you 
the  image  of  the  creature  whose  name 
he  bore.  He  was  a  ravenous  lawyer, 
darting  at  the  point  and  pith  of  every 
case  he  was  concerned  in,  and  sticking 
to  it— just  as  would  his  blood-thirsty 
namesake  at  the  neck  of  a  rabbit.  In 
law  be  lived,  moved,  and  had  his 
being.  In  his  dreams  he  was  ever- 
lastingly spinning  out  pleadings  which 
he  never  could  understand,  and  hunt- 
ing for  cases  which  he  could  not 
discover.    In  the  daytime,  however. 
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he  was  more  successful.  In  fact, 
every  thing  he  saw^  heard>  or  read  of 
— .wherever  he  was,  whatever  he  was 
doingy  suggested  to  him  questions  of 
law  that  might  arise  out  of  it.  At  his 
sbter  s  wedding  (whither  he  had  not 
gone  without  reluctance)  he  got  into 
a  wrangle  with  the  bridegroom,  on*a 
question  started  bj  himself,  whether 
an  infant  was  liable  for  goods  supplied 
to  his  wife  before  marriage;  at  his 
grandmother's  funeral  he  got  into  an 
intricate  discussion  with  a  proctor 
about  bona  notabilia,  with  reference 
to  a  pair  of  horn  spectacles,  which 
the  venerable  deceased  had  left  be}iind 
her  in  Scotland,  and  a  poodle  in  the 
Isle  of  Man ;  and  at  church,  the 
reading  of  the  parable  of  the  llnjust 
Steumrd,  set  his  devout,  ingenious, 
and  fertile  mind  at  work  for  the 
remainder  of  the  service,  as  to  the 
modes  of  stating  the  case  now-a-days 
against  the  o£Pender>  and  whether  it 
would  be  more  advisable  to  proceed 
civilly  or  criminally ;  and  if  the 
former,  at  law  or  in  equity.  He  was 
a  hard-headed  man ;  very  clear  and 
acute,  and  accurate  in  his  legal  know- 
ledge :  every  other  sort  of  uiowledge 
he  despised,  if,  indeed,  he  had  more 
than  the  faintest  hearsay  knowledge 
of  its  existence.  He  was  a  Cambridge 
man ;  and  there  had  read  nothing  but 
mathematics,  in  which  he  had  made  a 
decent  figure.  As  soon  as  he  had 
taken  his  degree^  he  migrated  to  the 
Temple,  where  he  had  ever  since 
continued  engaged  in  the  study,  and 
then  the  successful  practice,  of  the 
lawy  as  a  special  pleader  under  the 
bar.  He  had  a  very  large  business^ 
which  he  got  through  ably  and  rapidly. 
He  scarcely  ever  went  into  societv; 
when  (as  was  seldom  the  case)  he 
ventured  out  for  a  walk,  he  went 
(muttering  to  himselO  at  a  postman's 
pace,  to  get  the  greatest  quantity  of 
exercise,  in  the  smallest  space  of  time. 
He  was  not  a  bad-tempered  man, 
but  had  become  nervous,  fidgetty, 
and  irritable.  His  tone  of  voice  was 
feeble>  his  utterance  hesitating,  his 
manner  hurried.  What  a  laughable 
contrast  between  him  and  his  visitor  I 
The  Attorney- General  coming  to  Mr 
Weasers  chamber,  suggested  the  idea 
of  a  magnificent  mastiff  suddenly  pok* 
ing  his  head  into  the  little  kennel  of  a 
querulous  pug-dog ;  and  I  suppose 
Mr  Aubrey  might  be  likened  to  a 
grn^homid  accompanying  the  afore- 


said mastiff!  On  seeing  his  visiters^ 
Mr  Weasel  instantly  got  up,  with  a 
blush  of  surprise,  and  a  little  hurry 
and  embarrassment  of  manner.  His 
clerk  put  out  a  couple  of  chairs,  and 
down  they  sate.  Thq  Attorney- 
General  came  to  the  point  in  half  4, 
minute>  and  the  matter  was  very 
quickly  settled  ;  and  it  was  arranged 
that  within  a  day  or  two's  time,  as 
soon  as  the  forms  nec^sary  for  ad* 
mitting  Mr  Aubrey  to  an  Inn  of 
Court  should  have  been  completed,  he 
should  commence  his  attendance  at 
Mr  WeaseFs,  from  ten  o'clock  till 
five,  daily. 

*'  It's  a  comical  looking  little  ani- 
mal, isn't  it?"  quoth  the  Attorney^ 
General*  with  a  laugh,  as  soon  as  they 
had  got  out  of  hearing. 

**  Certainly,  I  don't  feel  particularly 
prepossessed  "— 

**  Oh,  pho !  He's  the  very  man  for 
you — ^the  very  man.  There's  no  non- 
sense with  Weasel ;  you  may  learn 
an  infinite  deal  of  law  from  him,  and 
that  is  all  you  want.  He's  a  very 
inoffensive  fellow ;  and  I've  no  doubt 
you'll  soon  like  his  chambers  greatly, 
if  you're  in  earnest  in  studying  the 
law.  You  go  or  not,  of  course,  as 
you  choose ;  whatever  you  do  is  per- 
fectly voluntary ;  pay  him  hb  hundred 
guineas,  and  then,  if  you  like,  you 
may  get  many  thousand  pounds'  worth 
out  of  him  in  the  twelvemonth.  Now« 
I  must  bid  you  good  morning— Fve 
really  not  another  moment  to  spare. 
God  bless  you,  mv  dear  Aubrey ; 
and,"  he  added,  with  great  kindness, 
and  a  very  pointed  manner,  **  when- 
ever you  may  think  it  worth  your 
while  to  talk  over  your  affairs  with 
me*  come  without  notice  or  ceremony 
— ^wherever  I  may  be,  I  shall  be  de« 
lighted  to  see  you!"  Then  they 
parted.  Mr  Aubrey  was  not  aware 
of  a  certain  stroke  of  delicacy  and 
generosity  on  the  part  of  the  Attorney- 
General;  viz.,  that  immediately  on 
the  Rule  being  discharged,  he  had 
sent  for  Mr  Runnington,  and  insisted 
on  returning  every  sixpence  of  his 
fees — upwards  of  six  hundred  guineas 
—desiring  that  Mr  Aubrey  should 
not  be  made  acquainted  with  it,  if  by 
any  means  Messrs  Runnington  could 
conceal  it  from  him ! 

A  little  fatigued  and  harassed  by 
several  important  matters,  which  kept 
him  engaged  till  a  late  hour  in  the 
afternoon,  he  reached  Vivian  Street  in 
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a  depressed  and  despondiog  mood. 
Just  as  he  turned  the  corner,  he  be« 
held,  at  about  twenty  yards'  distance, 
Mrs  Aubrey  and  Miss  Aubrey  slowly 
walking  homeward,  on  their  return 
from  the  Park.  Mrs  Aubrey  held 
Charles  by  the  hand,  who  was  dancing 
and  frisking  wildly  about,  and  Miss 
Aubrey's  beautiful  little  Cato  she  was 
leading  along  by  a  slender  chun. . 
They  were  in  half-mourning ;  there 
was  such  an  air  of  elegant  simplicity 
about  them-^their  figures,  their  car- 
riage, so  easy  and  graceful !  Aubrey, 
as  he  neared  them,  gazed  at  them  with 
mingled  feelings  of  pride  and  tender- 
ness. 

**  Oh,  my  papa !  my  papa  I "  sud- 
denly exclaimed  Charles,  who,  in 
turning  round,  had  caught  sight  of 
his  father,  and  ran  eagerly  down  to 
him :  with  what  a  thrill  of  love  did  he 
take  in  his  arms  the  beautiful  breath^ 
less  boy,  and  how  his  heart  yearned 
towards  his  wife  and  sister,  as  they 
also  turned  qmckly  round  to  meet 
him,  after  a  long  day's  absence  ! 
How  inexpressibly  dear  were  they 
to  him — how,  that  day,  he  enjoy- 
ed their  quiet  little  dinner-table— the 
romp  with  his  children  afterwards — 
and  a  long  evening  of  eager  and  inter- 
esting conversation,  after  the  little 
ones  had  gone  to  bed,  Mrs  Aubrey 
and  Rate  busy  the  while  with  some 
slight  matter  of  needlework!  They 
had  received  several  letters  from  York- 
shire, which  they  read  to  him.  One 
was  from  poor  Doctor  Tatham,  who, 
though  he  concealed  a  good  deal  that 
would  have  occasioned  needless  pain, 
yet  gave  them  a  melancholy  notion  of 
the  altered  state  of  things  at  the  Hall. 
Though  it  was  rather  late  before  they 
retired  to  rest  on  the  evening  of  tho 
ensuing  Sunday,  Mr  Aubrey  was  to 
be  found  seated  in  hb  study  by  half- 
past  four  on  Monday  morning,  peru- 
sing with  profound  attention,  stimula- 
ted by  the  strong  observation  of  the 
Attorney- General,  the  second  volume 
of  Blackstone'sCommentaries — a  work 
with  which  he  had  already  a  very  to- 
lerable familiarity.  'Twas  really  a 
thing  to  be  proud  of,  that  Mr  Aubrey, 
with  so  many  absorbing  anxieties, 
such  distracting  apprehensions  con- 
cerning the  future,  coti/c/ command  his 
attention  in  the  way  he  did.  To  be 
sure,  he  felt  that  it  was  plainly  life- 
and'death  work  with  him ;  but  he 
ipight  have  derived  great  encourage-* 


ment  from  perceiving  himself  possess- 
ed of  that  faculty  of  concentrating  the 
attention,  which  the  Attorney- General 
had  spoken  of  as  so  essential  an  attri- 
bute of  a  lawyer.     The  way  in  which 
he  parcelled  out  his  time  was  this: 
From  the  time  that  he  entered  his 
study  till  breakfast-time,  he  resolved 
to  read  law — ^from  ten  o'clock  till  four 
or  five,  was  to  be  spent  at  Mr  Wea- 
sel's chambers — and  the  evenings  were 
to  be  devoted  to  the  society  of  his 
children,  his  wife,  and  sister,  and  also 
to  certain  occasional  literary  efforts, 
from  which  he  hoped  to  derive  some 
littie  increase  to  his  means.  Thb  was 
severe  work ;  but  it  was  probably  the 
most  fortunate  and  salutary  thing  in 
the  world  for  Aubrey,  that  his  ener- 
gies should  be  thus  occupied,  and  his 
mind  kept  from  the  corroding  effects 
of  constant  reflection  upon  his  misfor- 
tunes, and  dismal  apprehensions  con- 
cerning the  future.  After  he  had  spent 
a  few  days  in  Mr  Weasel's  chambers, 
a  good  deal  of  his  prejudice  against 
that  gentieman  began  to  wear  off. 
Mr  Aubrey  found  him  all  that  the 
Attorney- General  had  described  him 
as  being — a  very  acute  and  able  law-> 
yer,  with  a  constant  current  of  im* 
portant,  varied,  and  instructive  busi« 
ness  running  through  his  chambers, 
and  every  disposition  to  render  his  ut^ 
most  assistance  to  Mr  Aubrey,  whom 
he  quickly  found  out  to  be  a  man  of 
very  superior  intellect,  and  most  seri- 
ously  bent  upon  acquiring  a  know- 
ledge of  the  profession.    Mr  Weasel 
was  not  blessed  with  the  power  of 
formally  communicating  elementary 
knowledge;  Mr  Aubrey   had,  as  it 
wer6,  to  extract  from  him  what  he 
wanted,  with  something  like  a  painful 
effort.     The  advantages  of  his  posi- 
tion were  the  innumerable  practical 
hints  and  suggestions  as  to  the  modo 
of  dealing  with  miscellaneous  business, 
which  he  derived  from  a  watchful  at- 
tention to  whatever  passed  in  cham- 
bers— to  the  mode  in  which  Weasel 
hunted  up  and  applied  his  law,  and 
reduced  the  facts  involved  in  litigation 
into  legal  shape  and  language,  in  the 
process  of  pleading.    The  penetrating 
eye  of  Mr  Aubrey,  thus  closely  fixed 
on  every  thing  that  came  under  his 
notice,  quickly  began  to  discover  and 
appreciate  the  good  sense,  the  practi- 
cal utility  of  most  of  the  positive  rules 
of  law  which  he  saw  in  operation ; 
and  ftt  the  end  of  a  fortnight  qt  three 
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weeks>  he  began  to  feel  interest  in 
the  stndy  upon  which  he  bad  so  vigor- 
ously entered,  and  in  which  he  felt  him- 
self making  real  progress.  Mr  Weasel, 
during  even  that  time,  perceired  the 
prodigious  superiority  of  Mr  Aubrey 
OTer  another  pupil,  who  bad  nearly 
completed  his  second  year  in  Mr  Wea- 
801*8  chambers,  after  a  twelvemonth 
spent  in  a  oonveyancer's  ;  not,  of 
course,  in  respect  of  legal  knowledge, 
but  of  intellectual  power  and  aptitude 
for  business.  He  would  return  to 
Vivian  Street  about  six  o'clock  each 
day,  a  little  fatigued  with  a  very  long 
day's  work,  (for  he  was  never  later 
than  five  o*clock  in  entering  his  study 
in  the  morning ;)  but  quioldy  cheered 
and  refreshed  by  the  sight  of  the  fond 
and  lovely  beings  whom  he  there  re- 
joined, and  who  had  been  counting  the 
very  minutes  till  he  returned.  Every 
day  knit  that  littlo  family  together,  if 
possible,  in  stronger  bonds  of  love  ; 
for  they  clung  to  each  other  with 
a  feeling  of  having  been  thrust  out 
of  the  great  gay  world  together,  and 
sent,  as  it  were,  upon  a  pilgrimage 
afar,  amidst  scenes  of  increasing  diffi- 
culty and  danger.  Every  day  that 
bore  them  further  from  their  expulsion 
from  Yatton,  as  it  were,  mellowed  their 
recollections  of  past  scenes,  and  pour- 
ed upon  their  wounded  feeling^  the 
soothing  balm  of  pious  resignation ; 
and  sometimes,  also,  faint  and  trem- 
bling beams  of  hope  concerning  the 
fiiture  would  steal  across  the  gloomv 
chambers  of  their  hearts.  Thank  God, 
the  view  of  the  past  presented  to  them 
no  occasion  for  shame,  for  remorse, 
for  self-condemnation  !  They  trusted 
that,  in  their  day  of  wealth  and  dis- 
tinction, they  had  not  been  found 
wanting  in  the  discharge  of  the  duties 
imposed  upon  them.  Therefore  they 
had  consolation  from  a  view  of  the 
past.     But  the  FUTURE^indeed.. 

"  Shadowf,  cloadi,  and  darkness  r«sted 
on  it." 

Their  hearts  involuntarily  fluttered 
and  shrunk  within  them,  when  they 
gazed  upon  the  threatening  gloom 
that  hung  over  it.  Their  straitened 
eircumstances — an  honourable  poverty 
—-had  been  a  burden  light,  indeed,  to 
bear.  They  were  very  happy  in  one 
another's  company ;  their  bouse, 
though  small,  was  convenient,  and 
even  elegantly  comfortable ;  they  had 
health  I   Mr   Aubrey  had   constan 
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mind,  in  the  acquisition  of  the  leam« 
ing  of  a  noble  profession,  the  practice 
of  which  might  possibly  hereafter 
raise  all  of  them  to  even  affiuenoe  and 
distinction — at  all  events,  might  secure 
them  the  substantial  comforts  of  life. 
But  Mr  Aubrey  would  have  moments 
of  heaviness  and  trepidation.  When 
engaged  in  his  little  study,  in  the  pro- 
found solitude  and  silence  of  the  early 
morning,  while  he  was  thus  straining 
his  faculties  to  their  utmost,  on  behalf 
of  the  sweet  innocent  beings — his  wife 
.—his  children — his  sister — sleeping 
above,  he  would  sometimes  lean  back 
in  his  chair,  with  a  very  deep  sigh,  and 
sink  into  a  reverie — oh,  how  sad  and 
painful ! — deepening  occasionally  into 
agony ;  but  he  would  suddenly  arouse 
himself,  and  resume  his  studies  with  a 
powerful  e£Port  at  abstraction — with 
additional  intensity  of  application. 
How  could  he  be  otherwise  than  mo- 
mentarily paralysed,  when  he  survey- 
ed his  alarming  and  tremendous  pecu* 
niary  liabilities?  Bills  of  costs- 
Heaven  only  knew  to  what  amount- 
due  to  Messrs  Quirk,  Gammon,  and 
Snap ;  to  his  own  attorneys,  Messrs 
Runnington ;  and  to  Mr  Parkinson  : 
and  then — sickening  and  fearful  ob- 
ject !— the  Mesne  Profits — ^what  was 
to  become  of  them  all  ?  The  mind 
that,  in  the  presence  of  such  disturb- 
ing forces  as  these,  could  apply  its 
energies  so  successfully  as  did  that  of 
Mr  Aubrey  to  the  acquisition  of 
knowledge,  with  any  degree  of  calm- 
ness, must  surely  have  been  of  no 
common  order,  and  have  undergone 
no  slight  discipline ;  but,  alas  I  das  I 
what  could  all  this  have  availed  him> 
unless  he  had  been  vouchsafed  assbt- 
ance  from  ou  high  ?  When  the  waters 
were  come  in  unto  his  soul;  when  he 
was  sinking  in  deep  mire,  where  there 
was  no  sttmding  /  when  he  was  come 
into  deep  waters,  where  the  floods  over'- 
flowed  him — ^whither  was  he  to  look 
but  to  one  quarter,  and  that  above, 
with  earnest,  and  faithful,  and  con« 
stant  supplication  to  the  Almighty  f 

The  constant  apprehension  of  very 
great  evil — suspense — ^is  a  state  almost 
as  terrible  and  insupportable,  especi- 
ally to  those  of  lively  susceptibilities, 
as  that  produced  by  the  infliction  of 
the  evil.  Every  morning  when  An- 
brey  left  home,  he  dreaded  to  think  of 
what  might  hapj^n  before  hb  return ; 
and  when  he  quitted  the  Temple,  ho 
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felt  a  sinking  of  the  heart  when  he 
thought  of  what  might  have  transpired 
in  his  absence.  In  fact^  they  all  of 
them  felt  like  those  whom  the  ominons 
silenoe  and  repose  of  surrounding  na- 
ture— a  portentous  calm  and  gloom 
overhead — ^fill  with  trembling  appr^ 
heniion  of  the  coming  storm.  Their 
fears  are  quickened  by  the  oceasional 
felling  of  large  spreading  drops  of  rain 
through  the  sultry  sky>  not  a  breath 
of  air  stirring.  Upward  is  oft  turned 
the  pale  cheek  and  apprehensiye  eye 
towards  the  blaek  accumulating  clouds^ 
from  which  may  soon  flame  the  de- 
structive lightnmg — what^  in  such  a 
case^  is  there  to  rely  upon^  but  the 
mercy  of  Him  around  whose  throne 
are  clouds  and  darkness,  and  the 
whirlwind  and  tempest  his  ordering  ? 

They  were  sitting  one  morning  at 
their  usual  early  and  simple  biiak- 
fast,  and  Mr  Aubrey  was  reading 
aloud,  for  his  wife  and  sbter's  sugges- 
tions, a  second  article  which  he  had 
commenced  overnight,  designed  for 
one  of  the  Reviews— having  about  a 
fortnight  before  sent  off  his  first  effort, 
about  which,  however,  he  had  as  yet 
heard  nothing ;  and  Kate  was  play^ 
fully  patting  his  cheek,  and  telling 
him  that,  for  all  he  might  say  to  the 
eontrarv,  a  particular  expression  was 
not,  in  her  opinion,  elegant  English. 

*'  It  M,  you  puss  of  a  critic,"  in- 
sisted  Aubrey,  with  a  good-natured 
laugh ;  and  then,  turning  to  Mrs  Au- 
brey, "  What  do  you  say,  Agnes  ?" 

'•  Oh — why — I  really  like  it  very 
much  as  it  is.** 

"  I  sha'n't  alter  it,"  said  Aubrey, 
laughing. 

<'  Then  I'll  alter  it  when  you*re 
gone,"  quoth  Kate,  with  affected  pert- 
ness,  and,  bringing  her  beautiful 
laughing  face  so  near  his  own,  with 
a  kind  of  air  of  defiance,  that  he  kiss* 
ed  her  forehead,  and  said  it  should  be 
as  she  chose. 

Just  then  a  knock  at  the  door  an- 
nounced a  visiter,  who  proved  to  be 
Mr  Runnington.  Why  it  was,  they 
hardly  knew;  but  they  all  slightly 
changed  colour.  He  had  called  so 
early,  he  said,  to  ensure  seeing  Mr 
Aulurey  befbre  he  went  to  the  Tem- 
ple ;  and,  though  he  had  been  shown 
into  the  study,  Mr  Aubrey  insisted  on 
his  joining  the  breakfast  table. 

•*  We've  very  plain  fare  for  you, 
however,"  said  he,  as  Mr  Runnington 
yielded  to  his  wishes* 


Mr  Aubrey  p|erceived,  with  some 
uneasiness,  that  his  kind  and  thoughtful 
countenance  wore  rather  an  anxious 
expression.  And  indeed  so  it  was. 
When  he  looked  at  those  who  sate  be« 
fore  him — interesting,  elegant,  yet 
with  a  plainly  forced  cheerfulness-^ 
reflectea  on  the  sufferings  which  they 
had  passed  through,  and  that  which 
was  in  store  for  them — and  for  .the 
first  bitter  instalment  of  which  he  had 
come  to  prepare  Mr  Aubrey— could 
he  but  feel  very  deep  sympathy  for 
them?  As  soon  as  he  had  retired 
with  Mr  Aubrey  to  the  study,  in  a 
low  tone  he  informed  Mr  Aubrey  of 
his  errand,  which  was  to  apprise  him 
that,  the  evening  before,  Messrs  Quirk, 
Gammon,  and  Snap's  bill  had  come 
in. 

<'  Well,  show  it  me,  if  you  please,'* 
said  Mr  Aubrey,  calmly,  extending 
hb  hand. 

**  My  dear  sir,  why  do  you  sup- 
nose  I  have  it  with  me?"  enquired 
Mr  Runnington,  with  a  concerned  air. 
*'  You  are  not  accustomed  to  such 
matters — God  forbid  you  should  I  It 
is  too  bulky  for  me  to  have  brought 
with  me,  and  lies  at  our  office." 

«*,  What  is  the  amount  of  it,  then  ?  *' 
enquired  Mr  Aubrey,  dreading  to  hear 
the  answer;  while  Mr  Runnington 
took  out  of  his  pocket-book  a  slip  of 
paper,  which  he  handed  .to  Mr  Aubrey, 
and  on  which  the  latter  read:-^ 
« L.d946,  148.  6d.'  He  gazed  at  it 
for  some  moments  in  silence,  and  be- 
came very  pale.  Mr  Runnington 
could  hardh/  bear  to  look  at  him,  and 
think  of  the  two  lovely  women  in  the 
adjoining  room,  who  were  so  fearfully 
interested  in  l^e  intelligence  which 
had  so  dismayed  Mr  Aubrey. 

"  This  is  a  very— large — amount,** 
said  he,  at  length,  with  forced  calmness. 

'*  It  is  a  most  serious  affair,"  re- 
plied Mr  Runnington,  shaking  his 
head,  and  sighing. 

"  Then  there  is  yours  —  and  Mr 
Parkinson's." 

«0h,  Mr  Aubrey '-'Sufficient  for 
the  day  is  the  evil  thereof.'* 

**  Will  you  oblige  me,  by  saying, 
what  is  the  probable  amount  of  your 
bill?"  enquired  Mr  Aubrey,  with  a 
calmness  which  seemed  lent  to  him  by 
despair. 

**  Oh !  I  assure  you  we  have  thought 
nothing  at  all  aboiit  it,  nor  shall  we 
for  some  time  to  come,  Mr  Aubrey. 
We  have  not  the  slightest  intention  of 
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troubling  ourselves^  or  yoa^  with  the 
matter  till  you  may  be  in  a  position  to 
attend  to  it  without  serions  inconve* 
nience." 

<*  Bnt  do  farour  me  with  something 
like  a  notion^*  pressed  the  unhappy 
Aubrey. 

**  Why— perhaps  I  am  hardly  doing 
right  in  mentioning  it ;  but  whenever 
our  bill  is  sent  in,  it  will  bo  less  by 
some  six  hundred  and  fifty  pounds,  by 
the  noble  generosity  of  the  Attorney- 
General,  who  has  returned  all  his 
fees" 

^*  Returned  all  his  fees  t  "  echoed 
Mr  Aubrey,  starting,  while  the  colour 
rushed  into  his  cheek,  and  the  expres- 
sion of  his  countenance  was  of  pride 
struggling  with  astonishment,  and  gra- 
titude, and  admiration.  He  exqubitely 
appreciated  the  conduct  of  his  distin- 
guished friend ;  and  at  the  same  time 
felt  a  totally  new  and  very  painful 
sense  of  pecuniary  obligation. 

**  I  feel,  Mr  Aubrey,  that  I  have 
broken  my  promise  to  the  Attorney- 
General,  who  extracted  from  me  a 
solemn  pledge,  to  endeavour  so  to 
manage  the  matter  as  that  yon  should 
never  know  it.  What  is  it,  after  all — 
noble  as  it  is — to  the  Attorney- Gen- 
eral, with  his  L.  12,000  or  L.  15,000  a- 
year?" 

**  Oh — do  not  talk  so,  Mr  Running- 
ton  ;  I  am  overpowered,  oppressed. 
Never  in  all  my  life  have  I  experienced 
feelings  like  those  by  which  1  am  now 
agitated  I  *'  He  rose,  and  stood  oppo- 
site the  window  for  a  few  minutes — 
neither  of  them  speaking.  Then  he 
returned  to  his  seat. 

"  How  much  does  that  leave  me  your 
debtor?" 

'*  Wh  V — really  it  is  hard  to  say,  un- 
prepared—I should  imagine  that  our 
account  is  reduced  to  some  L.1500  or 
L.  1600— about  which  " 

"  Then  there  is  Mr  ParkinsonV* 
said  Aubrey,  in  a  low  tone,  but  with 
a  desperate  air;  presently  addinfi^— 
«  Here  are  some  L.OOOCi  or  L.7000  to 
start  with ;  and  then  wo  come  to  the 
mesne  profits  —  gracious,  gracious 
Godl"  he  suddenly  added,  with  a 
visible  shudder.  He  folded  his  arms 
convidsively,  and  ^azed,  for  a  second 
or  two,  at  Mr  Runmngton,  with  an  eye 
whose  expression  was  overpowering. 
In  his  face  Mr  Runnington  beheld  no 
longer  the  mild  and  melancholy  ex- 
pression to  which  he  had  been  accus- 
^med|  but  a  sternness  and  power  were 
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apparent  in  his  features,  which  he  had 
not  imagined  them  capable  of  exhibit- 
ing. They  told  of  a  strong  soul 
thoroughly  roused,  and  excited,  and 
in  agony.  At  that  moment  a  knocking 
wasneard  at  the  door,  as  of  very  little 
fingers.  **  Come  in !  '*  exclaimed  Mr 
Aubrey,  with  unusual  quickness  and 
sternness .  The  door  was  gently  opened, 
and  Charles'  little  face  peeped  into  the 
room  timidly,  quite  startled  by  the 
tone  in  which  he  had  been  addressed. 
**  Come  in,  mv  child  I"  said  Mr  Aubrey, 
rather  tremulously,  when  he  observed 
the  apprehensiveness  overspreading 
the  little  features  of  his  son.  Charles 
immediately  advanced,  with  a  serious 
submissive  air,  saying — **  This  letter 
b  just  come— Mamma  sent  me  with 
it." 

<<  Give  it  me,  Charles,"  said  Mr 
Aubrey,  extending  his  hand  for  it, 
while  with  the  other  he  gently  placed 
the  child  upon  his  lap— kissed  him. 
"  I'm  not  angry  with  you,  Charles," 
said  he  tenderly. 

"  I've  not  been  naughty,  you  know, 
dear  papa?''  said  he  with  innocent 
surprise. 

**  No,  no,  my  little  love."  The  fa- 
ther could  say  no  more ;  but  putting 
aside  the  child's  flowing  curly  locks 
from  his  temples,  as  it  were  mechani- 
cally, he  gazed  on  his  little  face  for  a 
moment,  and  then  folded  him  in  his 
arms  with  unspeakable  tenderness. 
Mr  Runnington  rose,  and  stood  for 
some  moments  gazing  through  the 
window,  unwilling  that  his  own  emo- 
tion should  be  observed.  When  Mr 
Aubrey  opened  the  letter,  it  proved  to 
be  from  the  publisher  of  the  Review 
to  which  he  had  sent  his  article,  en- 
closing a  cheque  for  forty  guineas, 
expressing  an  earnest  desiro  that  he 
would  continue  his  contributions,  and 
assuring  him  that  the  editor  considered 
the  article  *'in  every  way  admirable.'* 
As  soon  as  he  had  glanced  over  the 
letter — **  You  little  messenger  of  hope 
and  mercy  1"  he  thought,  again  kissing 
his  son,  who  sate  passively  gazing  at 
the  agitated  countenance  of  his  father 
— '<  I  cannot,  I  will  not  despair  I  You 
have  brought  me,  as  it  were,  a  rav  of 
light  from  heaven,  piercing  the  tear- 
ful gloom  of  my  situation :  'tis  a  token, 
surely,  that  I  am  not  forgotten :  I  feel 
as  though  an  angel,  momentarily 
brightening  the  night  of  sorrow,  had 
come  and  whispered  in  my  ear— 
'  couRAOB !' "    j^is  features  began  to 
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resume  their  natural  serenity  of  ex- 
pression.   '<  Take  it  in  to  your  mam- 
ma»'*  said  he>  kissing  little  Charles, 
and  dispatching  him  with  the  letter. 
Shortly  afterwards,  as  soon  as  he  had 
recorered  the  command  of  his  manner 
sufficiently  to  avoid  occasioning  un- 
easiness to  Mrs  and  Miss  Aubrey,  he 
proposed  to  Mr  Runnington  that  they 
should  walk  towards  the  Temple ;  and 
bidding  adieu  to  those  whom  he  left 
behind  him,  without  giving  them  an 
opportunity  to  ask  him  as  to  the  na- 
ture of  Mr  Runnington^  errand,  but 
leaving  them  in  high  spirits  at  the 
letter  which  he  had  sent  in  to  them, 
he  quitted  the  house  arm-in-arm  with 
Mr  ilunnington.  I  am  persuaded  that 
if  that  gentleman  had  had  no  one  to 
consult,  he  would  have  relieved  Mr 
Aubrey  altogether  from  liability  to 
him ;  but  he  had  four  paitners ;  their 
own  pecuniary  outlay  had  been  consi- 
derable ;  and,  therefore,  the  thing  was 
really  out  of  the  question.     As  they 
walked  along,  in  the  course  of  much 
anxious  conversation  Mr  Runnington 
told  Mri  Aubrey,  that  he  considered 
Messrs  Quirk,  Gammon,  and  Snap's 
bill  to  be  extortionate;  and  that  it 
might,  on  taxation — a  process  which 
he  explained  to  Mr  Aubrey — be  re^ 
duced,  probably,  by  at  least  one-half. 
But  he  also  remmded  Mr  Aubrey  of  the 
power  which  they  held  in  their  hands, 
m  respect  of  the  mesne  profits ;  and 
intimated  his  opinion,  that  in  all  pro- 
bability they  had  made  out  their  bill 
with  an  eye  to  such  considerations, 
namely,  that  it  should  be  discharged 
without  rigorous  scrutiny  into  its  con- 
stituent items,  before  they  would  lis- 
ten to  any  terms  whatever  for  the 
payment  of  the  mesne  profits ;   and 
that  Mr  Aubrey's  position,  with  re- 
spect to  Messrs  Qmrk,  Gammon,  and 
Snap,  was  one  which  required   the 
greatest  possible  deliberation  and  cir« 
cumspection  on  his  part^  especially  in 
the  matter  of  the  bill  just  delivered  in 
by  them. 

**  I  see  the  whole,"  said  Mr  Au- 
brey, **  comes  to  this :  they  will  re- 
lieve me  from  liability  to  Mr  Titmouse, 
for  as  much  of  what  may  ^  due  to 
him,  as  they  can  divert  into  their  own 
pockets  !*' 

*^  That  certainly  seems  very  much 
like  it,*'  replied  Mr  Runnington, 
shrugging  his  shoulders ;  **  but  you  will 
leave  all  such  considerations  and  mat- 
ters to  us ;  and  rely  on  our  honour 
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and  our  discretion.  At  what  may  ap- 
pear to  us  the  exact  moment  for  d<^ng 
so  with  effect,  depend  upon  our  most 
cautious  interference.  We  know,  Mr 
Aubrey,  the  kind  of  people  we  have  to 
deal  with.  Mr  Titmouse  is  very  likely 
to  be  merely  a  puppet  in  their  hands 
— at  least  in  those  of  Mr  Gammon, 
who  is  a  very  long-headed  man,  and 
with  whom,  I  have  no  doubt,  our  ne- 
gotiations will  have  to  be  carried  on." 
"  That  is  just  what  the  Attorney- 
General  said — and  he  invited  me, 
moreover,  to  converse  with  him  when- 
ever I  might  consider  that  his  advice 
would  be  useful." 

**  Could  you  have  a  better  adviser  ? 
He  has  a  most  penetrating  sagacity, 
long  exercised — in  short,  his  Qualifica- 
tions are  consummate ;  and  1  should 
not  hesitate  about  consulting  him 
whenever  we  feel  at  a  loss." 

<<  Why  should  I  disguise  any  thing 
from  you,  Mr  Runnington  ?" — siud 
Aubrey — "  you  ought  to  know  the 
exact  state  of  my  affairs.  I  have  a 
littie  family  plate,  which  I  could  not 
bear  to  part  with ;  my  books ;  and  the 
remnants  of  the  furniture  at  Yatton, 
which  I  have  saved  in  order  to  furnish 
our  present  residence.  Besides  this, 
the  outside  of  all  that  I  am  possessed 
of — and  I  have  no  expectations,  nor 
has  my  wife  nor  my  poor  sister,  from 
any  quarter — is  a  sum  of  about  L.SOOO 
in  the  funds,  and  L.423  at  my  banker's. 
Those  are  my  circumstances;  they 
appal  me  merely  in  stating  them  :— 
Why,  I  owe  double  the  sum  I  have 
named,  for  lawyers'  bills  only.  I  have 
not  enough,  without  parting  with  my 
books  and  plate,  to  discharge  even 
Messrs  Quirk,  Gammon,  and  Snap's 
bill  I" 

*'  It  would  be  cruel  and  absurd  in 
me  not  to  express  at  once,  Mr  Aubrey, 
my  conviction  that  your  situation  is 
fearfully  critical ;  and  that  your  sole 
hope  is  in  the  treatment  which  may  be 
expected  from  Messrs  Quirk,  Gam- 
mon, and  Snap^  and  their  client,  Mr 
Titmouse.  Serious  as  are,  at  present, 
your  other  liabilities — to  that  one, 
they  are  but  as  a  bucket  of  water  to 
the  Thames.  As  we  are  talking,  Mr 
Aubrey,  in  this  candid  and  unrestrain- 
ed manner,  I  will  tell  you  my  chief 
source  of  apprehension  on  your  ac- 
count, with  reference  to  Messrs  Quirk, 
Gammon,  and  Snap :  namely,  that 
they  may  possibly  speculate  on  jrour 
being  able,  if  placed  in-  real  peril,  to 
2p 
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call  oroirad  jou#  in  your  extreialtyi  a 
host  of  wealthy  and  powerful  fridida-^ 
as  security,  or  otherwise*'— 

"  They  will  find  themselTes,  then^ 
utterly  mistaken.  If  they  and  their 
elient  are  really  capable  of  such  shock- 
in;  brutality^-Mieh  wanton  oppres- 
eion-^let  them  do  their  worst :  I  am 
resigned.  Pro?ldeno6  will  find  out  a 
shelter  for  my  wife  and  children,  and 
my  dear,  deroted,  high-spirited  sister ; 
and  as  f^  myself,  rather  than  satiate 
the  rapaeity  of  eueh  wretches,  by 
plundering  good-natured  and  generous 
friends,  I  will  end  my  days  in  prison/' 

Mr  Aubrey  was  OTidently  not  a 
little  excited  while  lie  said  this;  but 
there  was  that  in  his  tone  of  voice, 
and  in  his  eye,  which  told  Mr  Run* 
nington  that  he  meant  what  he  said ; 
and  that,  as  soon  as  it  should  hare 
come  to  the  point  of  oppression  and 
injustice,  no  man  could  resist  more 
powerfully,  or  endure  with  a  more 
dignified  and  inflexible  resolution. 
But  Mr  Rnnnington  would  fain  hope 
that  it  would  not  come  to  such  an 
issue.  He  consoled  Mr  Aubrey  with 
assurances,  that  as  fbr  their  own  de- 
mand, it  might  stand  over  fbr  several 
years  ;  and  that  so,  he  was  sure,  would 
it  be  with  the  far  lesser  demand  of  Mr 
Parkinson)  and  that  if,  by  a  great 
effort*  sufficient  could  be  raised  to  dis- 
charge promptly  the  bill  of  Messfs 
Quirk,  Gammon,  and  Snap,  some 
much  more  favourable  arrangement 
respecting  the  amount  and  mode  of 
payment  of  the  mesne  profits  might  bo 
effected— leaving  Mr  Aubrey,  in  the 
mean  time,  leisure  to  apply  himself 
vigorously  to  his  studios  ibr  the  bar, 
for  which  MrRnnningrtonassnredhim 
that  he  considered  him  peculiarly 
qualified ;  and  pledged  himself  to  back 
him  with  aH  the  influence  he  had,  or 
could  command. 

"  Gracious  Heaven,  Mr  Running- 
ton  ! "  said  Aubrey,  with  a  little  excite- 
ment, **i8  it  not  very  nearly  intolerable 
that  I  should  passthe  prime  of  my  days 
in  thraldom  to  such  people  as  these  ? 
and  be  encircled  by  tne  chains  of  such 
a  man  as  this  Titmouse  is  represented 
as  being  ?  I  will  not  call  myself  his 
foe,  nor  hts  victim ;  but  I  am  the  one 
through  whose  sudden  destitution  he 
has  obtained  a  splendid  fortune.  I 
did  not  knowingly  deprive  him  of  it— 
ho  must  be  bereft  of  all  the  ordinary 
feelings  of  humanity,  to  place  me, 
whom  he  has  already  stripped  of  all. 
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upon  the  rack — the  rack  of  extortion  ! 
Ohl  put  me  in  his  plaee,  and  him  in 
mine — do  you  think  I  would  not  have 
been  satisfied  with  what  I  had  gained  ? 
Would  I  have  alarmed  and  tortured 
him  by  calling  for  an  aceonnt  of  what 
he  had  spent  with  a  firm,  a  reasonable 
persuasion  that  it  was  his  own  ?  Oh« 
no!  I  could  not  only  have  forgiven 
him  all,  but  endeavoured  to  secure  him 
fVom  future  want.**  He  sighed.  "Oh, 
that  I  were  at  this  moment  a  free  man ! 
pauper — sed  in  mto  eere ;  that  1  had 
but  five  hundred  pounds  to  keep  me 
and  mine  for  a  year  or  two — with  a 
mind  at  ease  and  fit  for  study  1  but 
here  we  are,  at  the  Temple.  When 
shall  we  meet  again-«-or  shall  I  hear 
from  you  ?  *' 

"  Very  shortly,"  replied  Mr  Rnn- 
nington,  who  for  the  last  few  minutes 
had  been  listening  to  Mr  Aubrey  In 
respectful  and  sympathizing  silence ; 
and,  shaking  him  warmly  by  the  hand, 
with  much  cordiality  and  fervency  of 
manner,  he  pledged  himself  to  do  all 
in  his  power  to  promote  his  interests. 

When  Mr  Aubrey  arrived  at  Mr 
Weasel's  chambers,  he  looked  deject- 
ed and  harassed)  but,  with  a  noble 
effort  of  self-command,  at  once  ad- 
dressed himself,  calmly  and  vigorously, 
to  the  business  of  the  day.  From 
time  to  time  he  peremptorily  excluded 
the  harassing  thoughts  ana  recollec- 
tions arising  out  of  his  morning's  inter- 
view with  Mr  Rnnnington ;  and  suc- 
ceeded In  concentrating  his  attention 
upon  a  case  of  more  than  usual  intri- 
cacy and  multifariousness  of  details, 
which  Mt  Weasel,  having  glanced 
over,  had  laid  aside  for  a  more  lei- 
surely  perusal.  He  handed  it,  how- 
ever, to  Mr  Aubrey,  soon  after  his 
arrival,  with  something  approaching 
to  a  secret  satisfaction,  in  tne  expecta- 
tion of  its  "  proving  too  mutm  fbr 
him ;"  but  he  was  mistaken.  Mr  Anbrey 
left  a  little  eariier  than  usual ;  but  not 
before  he  had  sent  in  the  voluminous 
**  case"  to  Mr  WeaseVs  room  by  the 
clerk,  together  with  a  half-sheet  of 
draft  paper^  containing  a  brief  sum- 
mary of  the  results  at  which  he  had 
arrived ;  and  which  not  a  little  sur- 
prised Mr  Weasel.  The  case  did  not 
happen  to  involve  much  technical 
knowledge ;  but  in  respect  of  the  im- 
perfect manner  in  which  it  was  drawn 
up,  and  the  confusion  worse  confound- 
ed of  the  transactions  themselves,  out 
of  which  the  question  arose,  required 
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patient  persevering  attention^  strength 
of  memory,  and  great  clear-  headedness . 
In  shorty  Weasel  owned  to  himself 
that  poor  Aubrey  had  taken  a  very 
masterly  view  of  the  case ;  and  how 
woold  ms  estimate  of  bis  pupil's  ability 
have  been  enhanced,  by  a  knowledge 
of  the  situation  in  which  he  was  placedi 
— one  so  calculated  to  distract  bis  at- 
tention, and  prevent  that  hearty  and 
complete  devotion  to  legal  studies, 
without  which  Mr  Weasel  well  knew 
how  vain  was  the  attempt  to  master 
them? 

"  Read  Aubrey's  opinion  on  that 
troublesome  case— I  mean  the  Cornish 
Bank  ?  *'  enquired  Weasel,  taking  a 
pinch  of  snuff,  of  Mr  Thorougbpace, 
another  pupil  who  had  just  taken  his 
seat  beside  Mr  Weasel,  to  see  him 
•*  settle,"  [t.  tf.,  score  out,  interline, 
and  alter,]  a  pleading  drawn  by  the 
aforesaid  Thorougbpace.  That  gen- 
tleman replied  In  the  negative.  '*  He*8 
got  a  headpiece  of  his  own,  I  can  tell 
you.  Egad,  somehow  or  another,  he 
always  contrives  to  hit  the  nail  on  the 
head." 

*'  I'd  a  sort  of  notion,  the  very  first 
day  he  came,  that  he  was  a  superior 
man,"  replied  Thorougbpace.  "  He 
makes  very  few  notes — seems  to  trust 
entirely  to  his  head*' — 

'*  Ah !  a  man  may  c^urry  that  too 
far,"  interrupted  Mr  Weasel,  thrust- 
ing a  pinch  of  snuff  up  his  nose. 

"  Then  I  wish  /  could,"  replied 
Thorougbpace.  *'  Isn't  there  such  a 
thing  as  making  the  hand  engross  the 
business  of  the  head  ?*'  Mr  Weasel— 
recollecting  that  in  his  library  stood 
twelve  thick  folio  volumes  of  manu- 
script "  precedents,"  which  he  had 
been  fool  enough  to  copy  out  with  his 
own  hand  iuring  his  pupilage,  and 
the  first  year  or  two  of  his  setting  up  in 
business — hemmed,  and  again  applied 
to  his  snuff-box.  "  How  do  you  get 
on  with  him  in  the  pupil's  room  ?"  he 
enquired. 

<•  Why,  I  didn't  like  him  at  first. 
Very  reserved,  and  has  a  little  hau^ 
teur.  Even  now,  though  very  cour- 
teous, he  says  little,  seems  entirely 
absorbed  bv  his  studies,  and  yet  to 
have  sometning  or  other  on  hb  mind." 

*'  Ah  1  I  dare  say,  law 's  no  trifle, 
I  warrant  him.  I  dare  say  it  teases 
him." 

«  By  Jove !  but  I  don't  think  it 
does.  I  never  saw  a  man  to  whom  it 
seemed  to  yield  so  easily.      He'0  a 


particularly  gentlemanlike  person  i 
and  there's  something  very  attractive 
in  his  countenanoe.  He  seems  highly 
connected.  Tve  seen  several  notes 
come  here  for  him  with  eoronets  om 
the  seals,  and  several  well-known"^* 

*'  You've  heard  of  the  great  caosa 
of  Doe  d.  Titmouse  v.  Jolter,  a  York- 
shire ejectment  case,  tried  only  last 
Spring  assizes  ?  Well,  he's  the  defen* 
dant,  and  has,  I  hear,  lost  every 
thhig." 

"  You  astonish  me  I  By  Jove,  but 
he  had  need  work  I" 

''  Shall  we  set  to  work,  Mr  Tfao- 
ronghpace  ?  "  said  Weasel,  suddenly, 
loolung  at  hb  watch  lying  on  his 
desk.  '*  I've  promised  to  let  them 
have  thb  plea  by  six  o'clock — or  theyll 
be  signing  judgment ;"  and  plunging 
his  pen  into  the  inkstand,  to  work  he 
went,  more  suo,  as  if  such  a  man  as 
his  pupil,  Mr  Aubrey,  had  never 
existed.  He  was  not  a  particnlariy 
hard-hearted  man ;  but  I  believe  that 
if  a  aqfias  ad  satisfaciendum  (t.  e. 
process  to  take  the  body  into  custody) 
against  Charles  Aubrey,  Esquire,  had 
come  into  Mr  Weasers  chambers  to 
settle,  as  requiring  special  accuracy, 
— after  humming  and  hawing  a  bit— 
and  taking  an  extra  pinch  of  snuff,  he 
would  have  settled  it,  marked  his 
seven-and'Sirpence  in  the  comer,  and 
sent  it  out  with  the  other  papers  as  a 
matter  of  course. 

On  Mr  Aubrey's  return  home  to 
dinner,  he  found  that  his  sister  had 
received  another  long  letter  from  Dr 
Tatbam,  to  which  was  appended  a 
postscript  mentioning  Mr  Gammon  in 
such  terms  as  suggested  to  Mr  Aubrey 
a  little  scheme  which  he  resolved  to 
carry  into  effect  on  the  morrow— 
namely,  to  call  himself  at  the  office  of 
Messrs  Quirk,  Gammon,  and  Snap, 
and  seek  an  interyiew  with  Mr  Gam- 
mon, who,  Dr  Tatbam  stated,  had 
quitted  Yatton  for  town  only  the  day 
before  the  doctor  had  written  to  Miss 
Aubrey.  After  a  very  restless  and 
unhappy  night,  during  which  he  was 
tormented  with  all  kinds  of  dbmal 
dreams,  Messrs  Quirk,  Gammon,  and 
Snap  figuring  in  each  as  the  stem  and 
mysterious  arbiters  of  hb  eartlily 
destiny,  he  resolved  to  put  an  end  to 
his  present  insupportable  suspense— 
to  leara  at  onoe  the  extent  of  what  he 
had  either  to  hope  or  to  fear— by 
calling  that  very  afternoon  at  Saffron 
Hill,    For  that  purpose^  he  quitted 
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Mr  Weasel's  at  the  early  hour  of 
three  o'clock ;  and  straightway  bent 
his  steps  through  Fetter  Lane  to  Hat- 
ton  Garden,  and  thence  enquiring  his 
way  to  Saffron  Hill.  He  was  not 
long  in  finding  the  house  of  which  he 
was  in  quest,  his  eye  being  soon  at- 
tracted by  the  great,  gleaming  brass- 
plate  with  ''  Quirk,  Gammon,  and 
Snap,**  as  prominent  and  threatening 
as  ever  those  names  had  appeared  to 
Titmouse  in  the  day  of  hu  agony  and 
suspense.  He  had  stood  gazing  at 
them  with  idiot  longing  and  vulgar 
apprehension,  as  the  reader  has  seen. 
How  very  different  a  person  now  looked 
at  them  with  feelings  of  intense  inter- 
est and  overmastering  anxiety,  as  at 
the  names  of  those  who  had  him  corn* 
pletely  in  their  power — ^his  fortunes, 
his  liberty,  his  livelihood,  and  that  of 
the  dear  beings  whose  interests,  whose 
all  on  earth,  whose  personal  safety 
were  bound  up  in  his.  Mr  Aubrey, 
with  a  jaded  air,  dressed  in  a  buttoned 
black  surtout,  and  with  an  umbrella 
under  his  arm,  entered  the  hall,  where 
were  sitting  and  standing  two  or  three 
strange*looking  people — one  suffering 
evidently  great  agitation  ;  in  fact, 
relatives  of  prisoners,  whose  trials  for 
capital  offences  were  coming  on  the 
next  day  at  Newgate— and  made  his 
Ivay  into  a  room,  on  the  door  of  which 
he  read  "  Clerk's  Room." 

**  Now  sir,  your^  business  ?"'  said  a 
showily  dressed  Jewbh-looking  vouth, 
lolling  at  a  desk  from  which  he  did 
not  move,  and  speaking  in  a  tone  of 
very  disagreeable  assurance. 

"Is  Mr  Gammon  within ?**  enquir- 
ed Mr  Aubrey,  taking  off  his  hat ;  and 
there  was  a  certain  something  in  his 
voice,  countenance,  and  bearing  that 
induced  the  personage  he  addressed  to 
slip  off  his  stool,  and  exhibit  as  cour- 
teous an  air  as  he  could  possibly  as- 
sume. 

**  Mr  Gammon  is  in  his  room,  sir, 
and  alone.  I  believe  he  is  rather 
busy — ^but  Fve  no  doubt  you  can  see 
him." 

The  fact  was,  that  at  that  moment 
Mr  Gammon  was  engaged  drawing 
up  *'  Instructions  to  prepare  Declara- 
tion **  in  an  action  for  mesne  profits, 
against  Mr  Aubrey  I  He  had  only 
the  day  before  returned  from  Yatton, 
where  circumstances  had  occurred 
which  had  quickened  their  intended 
proceeding  against  Mr  Aubrey — as 
the  first  quarter  to  which,  at  Mr  Tit- 
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mouse's  suggestion,  they  were  to  look 
for  a  considerable  supply  of  ready 
money.  That  morning,  in  the  very 
room  into  which  Mr  Aubrey  was  to 
be  presently  shown,  had  taken  place  a 
long  discussion  between  Mr  Quirk 
and  Mr  Gammon,  on  the  subject 
which  had  now  brought  to  their  of- 
fice, Mr  Aubrey.  Mr  Quirk  was  for 
making  short  work  of  it-«for  "  going 
straight  a- head" — and  getting  the 
whole  £60,000,  or  security  for  the 
greater  portion,  and  £20,000  down! 
Gammon,  however,  was  of  opinion 
that  that  was  mere  madness;  that 
by  attempting  to  proceed*  to  extremi« 
ties  against  so  unfortunate  a  sufferer 
as  Mr  Aubrey,  they  could  not  fail  of 
drawing  down  on  themselves  and  their 
client  universal  execration  ;  and, 
moreover,  of  driving  Mr  Aubrey  des- 
perate, and  forcing  him  either  to  quit 
the  country,  or  accept  the  protection 
of  the  insolvent  laws.  He  had,  at 
length,  satisfied  Mr  Quirk  that  their 
only  chance  was  in  gentleness  and 
moderation;  and  the  old  gentleman 
had,  as  usual,  agreed  to  adopt  the  plan 
of  operations  suggested  by  Gammon. 
The  latter  personage  had  quite  as  keen 
a  desire  and  firm  determination  as  the 
former,  to  wring  out  of  their  wretched 
victim  the  very  last  farthing  that  there 
was  the  slightest  probability  of  obtain- 
ing; for  Titmouse  had  pointed  to 
that  quarter  for  the  discharge  of  his 
ten  thousand  pound  bond  to  the  firm, 
and  also  their  bill  of  costs  to  him, 
(which  contained  some  three  hundred 
items,  slightly  varied  in  language,  that 
were  also  charged  in  their  bill  to  Mr 
Aubrey ;)  then  twenty— or  at  least 
fifteen  thousand  pounds,  were  to  be 
handed  over  to  himself.  Titmouse  ; 
and  all  the  rest  that  could  be  got,  Mr 
Gammon  might  appropriate  to  his  own 
use.  His  enquiries  into  Mr  Aubrev's 
circumstances,  had  completely  convin- 
ced him,  that  it  would  be  impossible 
to  extract  any  considerable  sum  from 
that  unfortunate  gentleman ;  and  that 
if  they  could  contrive  to  get  their  bill 
'paid,  perhaps  substantial  security  for 
four  or  five  thousand  of  the  mesne  pro- 
fits, and  his  own  personal  security  for 
the  payment  of  any  portion  of  the  re- 
mainder, hereafter — they  had  better 
rest  satisfied — and  look  for  liquidation 
of  their  own  heavy  claim  to  a  mort* 
gage  upon  the  Yatton  estates.  Mr 
Gammon  had  also  proposed  to  himself 
certain  other  objects,  in  dealing  with 
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Mr  Aubrey^  than  the  mere  extraction 
of  money  from  him :  and^  in  shortf 
prompted  by  considerations,  such  as 
those  aboTe  intimated^  he  bad  come  to 
the  determination,  an  hour  or  so  before 
Mr  Aubrey*s  most  unexpected  visit,  to 
be  at  once  prepared  with  the  necessary 
means  for  setting  in  motion  legal  pro- 
ceedings for  the  recovery  of  the  arrear 
of  mesne  profits. 

"  Have  I  the  honour  to  address  Mr 
Gammon  ?*'  commenced  Mr  Aubrey, 
courteously,  on  being  shown  into  the 
room — not  announced  by  name,  where 
Gammon  sate  busily  engaged  writing 
out  the  "Instructions"  for  framing 
the  rack  on  which  it  was  designed  to 
extend  the  as  yet  unconscious  Aubrey. 

*'  Sir,  my  name  is  Gammon,'*  he 
replied,  colouring  a  little— rising  from 
hb  chair,  with  an  expression  of  very 
great  surprise—**  I  believe  I  have  the 
honour  of  seeing  Mr  Aubrey  ? — I  beg 
you  will  allow  me  to  offer  you  a  chair'* 
— ^he  continued,  placing  one  as  far 
as  he  could  from  the  table,  and  then, 
getting  another,  he  sate  down  between 
Mr  Aubrey  and  the  table ;  expecting 
to  hear  his  visitor  at  once  open  the 
subject  of  their  bill,  which  they  had 
so  recently  sent  in. 

"  Will  you  suflPer  me,  Mr  Aubrey," 
commenced  Gammon,  with  a  bland 
and  subdued  air,  not  fulsome,  but  ex- 
tremely deferential,  «  before  entering 
on  any  business  which  may  have 
brought  you  here,  to  express  deep  and 
sincere  sympathy  with  yoursuflferings, 
and  my  personal  regret  at  the  share 
we  have  had  in  the  proceedings  which 
have  ended  so  adversely  for  your  in- 
terests ?  But  our  duty  as  professional 
men,  Mr  Aubrey,  b  often  as  plain  as 
painful!" 

•*  I  feel  obliged  for  your  kind  ex- 
pvessions  of  sympathy—but  I  cannot 
for  a  moment  conceive  any  apology 
necessary.  Neither  I  nor  my  advisers 
have  ever  had  cause  to  complain  of 
harsh  or  unprofessional  treatment  on 

Jrour  part,  x  our  proceedings  oertain- 
y  came  upon  me — ^npon  all  of  us — like 
a  thunderstroke,"  said  Mr  Aubrey, 
with  a  subdued  sigh.  "  I  trust  that 
you  have  given  me  credit,  Mr  Gam- 
mon, for  offering  no  vexations  or  un- 
conscientious olMtacIes.*' 

**  Oh,  Mr  Aubrey,  on  the  contrary, 
I  am  at  a  loss  for  words  to  express  my 
sense  of  your  straight-forward  and 
highrminded  conduct ;  and  have  often 
expressed  my  sentiments  on  that  tub- 
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ject  to  Messrs  Runnlngtons,*' •— Mr 
Aubrey  bowed — "  and  again  anx- 
iously beg  that  you  will  give  me  credit 
for  feeling  the  profoundest  sympathy" 
— he  paused,  as  if  from  emotiqp  : 
and  such  might  well  have  been  ex« 
cited,  by  the  appearance  of  Mr  Aubrey 
— calm,  and  melancholy — ^hb  face  fuu 
of  anxiety,  and  hb  figure,  naturally 
slender,  evidently  somewhat  emaciat-* 
ed.  I**  I  wonder,"  thought  Gammon, 
f  *  whether  he  has  any  insurances  on  his 
Ufe, — He  certainly  has  raiher  a  con- 
sumptive look :  how  could  one  ascer- 
tain whether  he  has  insured?  And 
where?"]  '*  I  trust,  most  sincerely, 
Mr  Aubrey,  that  the  mental  sufferings 
you  must  have  undergone  have  not 
affected  your  health  ?"  enquired  Gam- 
mon, with  an  ur  of  infinite  concern. 

'*  A  little,  but  thank  God,  not  ma- 
terially; 1  never  was  very  robust," 
he  replied,  with  a  faint  sad  smile. 

'*lHow  like  his  iM/«r /-—thought 
Gammon,  watching  his  companion's 
countenance  with  real  interest.] 

*<  I  am  not  quite  sure,  Mr  Gam*> 
mon,"  continued  Anbrev,  "  that  I  am 
observing  etiquette  in  thus  coming  to 
you,  on  a  matter  which  you  may  con- 
sider ought  to  have  been  left  to  my 
attorneys,  and  who  know  nothing  of 
my  present  visit— but "— ^ 

' '  An  honourable  mind  like  yours,  Mr 
Aubrey,  may  surely  act  according  to 
its  own  impulses,  with  safety  I  As  for 
etiquette,  I  know  of  no  professional  rule 
which  I  break,  in  entering  into  a  dis- 
cussion with  you  of  any  topic  con- 
nected with  the  action  which  has  re- 
-  cently  been  determined,"  said  Gam- 
mon, cautiously  and  particularly  on 
his  guard,  as  soon  as  hb  penetrating 
eye  had  detected  the  acuteness  which 
was  mingled  with  the  sincerity  and 
simplicity  of  character  beaming  in  the 
countenance  of  Mr  Aubrey. 

**  I  dare  say  you  can  guess  the  oc« 
casion  of  my  visit,  Mr  Gammon  ?" 

f"  There  goes  our  bill— whew  !— 
What  now  ?"  thought  Gammon.] 

Mr  Gammon  bowed,  with  an  an- 
xious, expectant  air. 

*'  I  allude  to  the  question  yet  re- 
maining between  vour  client,  Mr  Tit« 
mouse,  and  me — the  mesne  profits  '*-« 

<*  I  feared — I  expected  as  much  I 
It  gave  me  infinite  anxiety,  as  soon  as 
I  found  yon  were  approaching  the  sub- 
ject!" 

«<  To  me  it  b  really  a  matter  of 
life  and  death,  Mr  Gammon.    It  b     * 
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one  pressing  me  on  almost  to  the  very 
verge  of  madness  1  *' 

«  My  dear  Mr  Aubrey,"  said  Gam- 
mon>  in  a  tone  and  with  a  look  which 
touched  the  heart  of  his  agitated  com* 

Jimoti,  "  don't  magnify  the  mischief* 
>on*t — I  beg — ^imagine  your  position 
one  80  hopeless  1  What  is  there  to 
stand  in  the  way  of  an  amicable  ad- 
justment of  these  claims?  If  I  had 
my  way,  Mr  Aubrey — and  if  I  thought 
I  should  not  be  acting  the  part  of  the 
nnjust  steward  in  Scripture — I  would 
write  sixty  thousand  farthings  for  sixty 
thousand  pounds!** 

"  You  have  named  the  sum  for 
which  I  believe  I  am  legally  liable  to 
Mr  Titmouse,**  said  Mr  Aubrey,  with 
forced  composure ;  '<  It  is  a  sum  as 
completely  out  of  my  power  to  pay,  or 
secure— -or  even  a  quarter  of  it— as  to 
give  him  one  of  the  stars." 

*«  I  am  aware,  Mr  Aubrey,  that  you 
must  have  had  many  calls  upon  you, 
Irhich  must  have  temporarily  crippled 
your  resources*'— 

««  Temporarily!"  echoed  Mr  Au- 
brey, with  a  sickening  smile. 

•«  I  devoutly  trust  that  it  is  only 
temporary!  For  your  own  and  fa- 
mily's sake,**  he  added  quickly,  ob- 
serving the  watchfulness  with  which 
his  every  look  and  word  was  regarded 
by  his  companion.  '*  Any  proposal, 
Mr  Aubrey,"  he  continued,  with  the 
same  apparent  kindness  of  manner, 
but  with  serious  deliberation,  "  which 
you  may  think  proper  to  make,  I  am 
ready— eager — to  receive  and  consider 
in  a  liberal  spirit.  1  repeat— If  you 
had  me  only  to  deal  with — you  would 
leave  this  room  with  a  lightened 
heart;  but,  to  be  plain  and  candid, 
our  client,  Mr  Titmouse,  b  a  very 
difficult  person  to  deal  with.  I  pledge 
my  word  of  honour  to  you — [  Oh  Gam- 
mon  !  Gammon  f  Gammon !] — that  I 
have  repeatedly  urged  upon  Mr  Tit. 
mouse  to  rdease  you  from  all  the  rents 
received  by  you  previously  to  your  re- 
ceiving legal  notice  of  the  late  pns* 
Yseedittgs.**  I  suppose  Oatamon  felt 
that  tUs  declaration  was  not  received 
foy  Mr  Aubrey  as  implicitly  as  the 
ibrmer  desired  and  expected :  for  with 
&  slight  sti£Phes8,  he  added,  ^  I  assure 
rou,  sir,  that  it  is  a  fkot.  I  have  always 
been  of  opinion  that  the  laW  is  harsh, 
and  even  faulty  in  principle,  which,  in 
such  a  case  as  yours — where  the  pos- 
sessor of  an  estate,  to  winch  he  be- 
lieved himself  born,  is  ousted  by  a  t^ 


of  which  he  had  no  previous  know- 
ledge, nor  MEANS  of  knowledge'*— 
Gammon  uttered  this  very  pointedly, 
and  with  his  eye  fixed  searchingly  upon 
that  of  Mr  Aubrey, — **  requires  the 
ousted  party  to  make  good  the  rents 
he  had  so  innocently  appropriated  to 
his  own  use.  That  is  my  opinion, 
though  it  may  be  wrong.  I  am  bound 
to  say,  however,  that  as  the  law  now 
stands— if  Mr  Titmouse  should,  con- 
trary to  my  advice — determine  to  stand 

upon  his  strict  rights" Gammon 

paused,  shook  his  head,  shrugged  his 
shoulders,  and  looked  with  melancholy 
significance  at  Mr  Aubrey. 

<*  I  am  entirely  at  his  mercy  !  I  un- 
derstand. I  do  trust,  however,  that 
in  the  name  of  our  common  humanity, 
he  will  have  some  consideration  for 
the  helpless — the  miserable  situation 
in  which  I  am  so  unexpectedly  placed," 
said  Aubrey,  with  mournful  energy. 
*'  Never  having  imagined  it  necessary 
to  save  money" 

*'  Oh  no— nor  with  such  an  income 
as  yours  was,  to  resort,  I  fear,  to  any 
of  the  ordinary  modes — insurance,  and 
so  forth,"  interposed  Ganmion,  with 
an  easy  air. 

"  No — no !  nothing  of  the  sort*'— 
["  Ah !  —  the  deuce  you  have  not  I " 
thought  Gammon] — ''and  I  confess 
it  was  improvident  of  me.  My  situa- 
tion is  BO  deplorable  and  desperate, 
that  disguise  would  be  absurd,  even 
could  I  stoop  to  it ;  and  I  declare,  in 
the  presence  of  Heaven,  Mr  Gammon, 
that  without  parting  with  the  little 
remnant  of  plate  1  have  preserved,  and 
my  books,  I  am  unable  to  make  up 
even  the  amount  of  your  bill  sent  in 
the  day  before  yesterday" — Ganmion 
gazed  at  Aubrey,  earnestly,  but  in 
i^lence — *'  and  if  my  miserable  rem- 
nant of  means  be  so  appropriated,  we 
are  literally  beggars  " — he  paused,  and 
his  voice  faltered. 

**  Indeed — indeed,  you  distress  me 
beyond  measure,  Mr  Aubrey,"  said 
Gammon,  in  a  low  tone. 

^  If  you  can  but  secure  me  a  mer- 
cifol  interval,  to  prepare  myself  for 
the  profession  which  I  have  entered — 
the  Bar — ^whatever  earnings  I  might 
obtain,  after  saving  a  bare  maintea* 
ance  for  myself  and  family,  shall  be 
•devoted  faithfully  to  liquidate  the 
heavy  claims  upon  me !  For  myself, 
Mr  Gammon,  I  do  not  care  about 
li^^g  upon  bread  and  water  for  the 
next  ten  years ;  but  Uiere  are  otherb«-'* 
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bii  voice  trembled.  *'  Sit,  by  every 
consideration  wbich  a  gentleman  m^y 
be  influenced  by^  I  conjure  you  to 
interfere  between  me  and  utter  imme- 
diate ruin  i "  This  was  tbe  real  thrill- 
ing language  of  the  heart ;  but  it  failed 
to  produce  tbe  least  impression  uDoii 
Gammout  exciting  only  intense  cna» 
p^rin  and  dbappointment.  '*  Oh  that 
It  were  but  in  my  power>*'  said  he^ 
with  great  energy^  *'  to  send  you  out 
of  this  room  a  free  man  I  If  I  alone 
were  to  be  consulted,  I  would  instantly 
absolve  you  from  all  demands — or  at 
least  give  you  vour  own  time>  and  take 
no  other  secunty  than  your  honour.*' 

'*  Oh  I  what  a  happy — happy  maa! 
what  a  happy  family  should  we  be  if 
only"  he  could  not  finish  the  seu/- 
tenoe,  for  he  was  greatly  moved. 

[''  Here's  a  kettle  of  fish,*'  thought 
Gammon  to  himself,  and  bending 
down  his  head,  he  covered  his  eyefi 
with  his  hands  5 — "  worse,  far  worse 
tban  I  had  suspected.  I  would  take 
i^ye  pounds  for  all  my  residuary  in- 
terest in  the  sixty  thousand  pounds  | 
I've  not  the  least  doubt  that  he's  speak- 
ing the  truth.  But  the  bill  part  of  the 
business  b  highly  unsatisfactory  1  I 
should  like  old  Quirk  to  be  here  just 
•  now !  Surely  he  must  be  able  to  get 
security?  Such  friends  and  connec- 
tions as  his.  If  one  could  only  get 
them  to  join  him  in  security  for  tea 
thousand  pounds— stay  —  that  won't 
exactly  do,  either ;  I  must  have  my 
thumb  upon  him. ''J 

*'  I  am  so  profoundly  afi^MSted  bv  the 
situation  in  which  you  are  placed,  Mr 
Aubrey,"  said  Gammon,  at  length  ap- 
pearing to  have  subdued  his  emotion, 
and  feeling  it  necessary  to  say  some- 
thing, **  that  I  think  I  ^  may  take 
upon  myself  to  say  the  instructions 
which  we  have  received  shall  not  be 
acted  upon,  come  what  may.  Those 
must  be  really  monsters,  not  men,  who 
could  Dress  upon  one  in  your  position; 
and  that  such  should  be  attempted 
by  one  who  has  succeeded  to  your 
former  advantages,  is  inconceivably 
shocking.  Mr  Aubrey,  jfou  shall  not 
be  criM^tcj— 4adeed  you  shall  not,  ao 
long  as  I  am  a  member — perhaps  not 
tbe  least  influential  one— in  this  firm, 
and  have  any  influence  with  your  for- 
midable creditor,  Mr  Titmouse.  I 
cannot  do  justice  to  my  desire  to  shel- 
ter you  and  yours,  Mr  Aubrey,  from 
tbe  storm  you  dread  io  justly."  Thejne 
vas  a  warm^,  an  energy  in  Gammon'^ 


manner,  while  saying  all  this,  which 
cheered  the  drooping  heart  of  poor 
Mr  Aubrey.  **  What  I  am  about  to 
say,  Mr  Aubrey,  is  in  complete  confi- 
dence," continued  Gammon,  in  a  low 
tone.  Mr  Aubrey  bowed,  with  a  Ijttle 
anxious  excitement  in  his  manner. 
"  May  I  rely  upon  your  honour  and 
secrecv?" 

"  Most  implicitly,  Sir,  *  What  you 
desire  me  to  keep  within  mv  own 
breast,  no  one  upon  earth  ^hall  know 
from  me." 

<'  There  ^re  serious  di^culties  in  tbe 
way  of  serving  you.  Mr  Titmouse  is 
a  weak  and  inexperienced  young  man, 
naturally  excited  to  a  great  pitch  by 
his  present  elevation,  and  already  em- 
barrassed for  want  of  ready  money. 
You  may  imagine,  sir,  that  his  liabi- 
lities to  us  are  of  considerable  magni- 
tude. Ytiu  would  hardly  credit,  Mr 
Aubrey,  the  amount  of  mere  money 
out  of  pocket  for  which  he  stands  in- 
debted to  us ;  our  outlay  during  the 
last  two  years,  having  considerably 
crippled  our  pecuniary  resources,' in 
an  extensive  practice  like  ours,  and 
driven  us  to  incur  liabilities,  which  are 
beguming  to  occasion  v^J  partner^ 
and  myself  considerable  anxiety.  Of 
course,  Mr  Aubrey,  we  must  look  to 
Mr  Titmouse  to  be  speedily  reimbur- 
sed ;  he  insists  upon  our  immediately 
calling  upon  you ;  and  I  have  reason 
to  suspect  that  he  baa  at  his  elbow 
one  or  two  very  heartless  advisers, 
who  have  su^^gested  this  to  him ;  for 
he  follows  It  most  pertinaciously. 
That  he  cannot  meet  the  liabilities  I 
have  alluded  to,  out  of  his  annual  iu- 
come,  without  swallowluff  it  up  en- 
tirely for  eighteen  months  or  two 
years,  is  certain.  I  regret  to  say  that 
Mr  Quirk  and  Mr  Soap  encourage  his 
disposition  to  press  you ; — do  not  be 
alarmed,  mv  dear  sir  !'*  be  continued^ 
observing  the  deadly  paleness  of  Mr 
Aubrev,  who•^  eye  was  rivetted  upoa 
that  of  Gammon,  **  for  l  declare  that 
I  will  staad  betv«ea  you  and  them, 
and  it  is  enough  for  me  to  say  that  I 
have  the  power  of  doing  so*  I  am  t^e 
«nly  person  Uvin|r  v&9  bap^i^  tp 
possess  the  means  of  influencm^  Mr 
Titmouse ;  and  X  am  determined  to 
avail  myself  of  th^m.  Now,  bearing 
in  mind  that  X  have  BO  legal  autbo- 
rity  from  bim,  and  am*  at  the  same 
time,  only  one  of  a  firm,  and  assuring 
you  that  I  am  entaiUng  a  serious  re- 
aponslbility  u^  jo^fi(!if  li  W)uU  I V)^ 
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doing,  let  me  throw  out  for  your  con- 
sideration my  general  notion  of  what 
I  think  ought  to  he  done— merely  my 
off-hand  notion.*' 

*'  I  perfectly  understand ;  I  listen 
with  inexpressible  anxiety,"  said  Mr 
Aubrey. 

'<  Had  I  been  consulted,  we  should 
haye  proposed  to  you,  with  reference 
to  our  bill  (which  I  candidly  acknow- 
ledge contains  a  much  more  liberal 
entry  than  would  be  allowed  on  taxa- 
tion, and  which  is  none  of  m^  doing,*') 
Gammon  knew  the  credit  for  can- 
dour which  this  acknowledgement  of 
a  fact  of  which  Messrs  Runnington 
would  qidckly  apprise  him  on  looking 
at  the  bill,  was  likely  to  obtain  for  him 
with  Mr  Aubrey—**  I  say,  I  should 
haye  proposed  to  you,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, the  payment  of  our  bill  by 
instalments,  during  the  next  three  or 
four  years,  provided  you  could  have 
obtained  partial  security.  But  I  am 
only  one  of  three,  and  I  know  the  de« 
termination  of  Mr  Quirk  and  Mr 
Snap,  not  to  listen  to  any  proposal 
with  reference  to  the  mesne  profits, 
which  is  not  based  upon — in  short, 
they  say,  tJie  bill  must  be  paid  without 
being  looked  into^^l  mean,"  he  add- 
ed quickly,  "  without  its  being  sub^ 
jected  to  the  harassing  and  protract- 
ed scrutiny  which  a  dbtrustful,  an 
ungrateful  client,  has  it  too  frequent- 
ly in  his  power  to  inflict.  Oh,  let  me 
disguise  nothing  from  you,  my  dear 
sir,  in  a  conversation  of  this  kind 
between  two  gentlemen,"  continued 
Gammon  with  an  admirable  air  of 
frankness,  for.  he  perceived  that  Mr 
Aubrey  looked  slightly  staggered.  « I 
am  ashamed  to  acknowledge  that  that 
bill  does  contain  exorbitant  entries-^ 
entries  which  have  led  to  very  frequent 
and  fierce  disputes  between  me  and  my 
partners.  But  what  is  to  be  done? 
Mr  Quirk  is  the  monied  man  of  the 
firm  ;  and  if  you  were  to  glance  at  the 
articles  of  ourpartnership'*— Gammon 
shrugged  his  shoulders  and  sighed, 
.— <<  you  would  see  the  tyrannical  ex- 
tent of  power  over  his  partners  which, 
in  virtue  of  that  circimistance,  he  has 
secured!  You  observe  how  candid  I 
am— perhaps  foolishly  so." 

[<'  I've  not  quite  mastered  him — I 
can  tell  it  by  his  eye,*' — ^thought  Gam- 
mon—<*  is  this  a  game  of  chess  be- 
tween us  ?  I  wonder  whether,  after 
all,  Messrs  Runningtons  are  aware  of 
bis  being  here— knowing  bis  ability— 


and  have  put  him  thoroughly  on  his 
guard  ?  He  is  checking  strong  feel- 
ings incessantly,  and  evidently  weigh- 
ing every  word  I  utter.  Misery  has 
sharpened  faculties  naturally  acute."] 

**  Pray  do  not  say  so,  Mr  Gammon ; 
I  fully  appreciate  your  motives.  I  am 
devoured  with  anxiety  for  an  intima- 
tion of  the  nature  of  the  terms  which 
you  were  about,  so  kindly,  to  specify." 

*'  Specify  is  perhaps  rather  too 
strong  a  term  ;  but  to  proceed.  Sup- 
posing, Mr  Aubrey,  the  preliminary 
matter  which  I  have  alluded  to,  satis- 
factorily arranged,  I  am  disposed  to 
say  that  if  you  could  find  security  for 
the  payment  of  the  sum  often  thousand 
pounds,  within  a  year,  or  a  year  and 
a- half.'* — [Mr  Aubrey's  teeth  almost 
chattered  at  the  mention  of  it.] — **  I — 
I — that  is,  my  impression  is — but  it  is 
only  mine** — added  Gammon,  earnest- 
ly— **  that  the  rest  should  be  left  to 
your  own  honour,  giving  at  the  same 
time  a  personal  undertaking  to  pav, 
at  a  future — a  very  distant  day — m 
the  manner  most  convenient  to  yourself 
— the  sum  of  ten  thousand  pounds  more 
—making  in  all  only  one*third  of  the 
sum  due  from  you ;  and  receiving  an 
absolute  release  from  Mr  Titmouse  in 
respect  of  the  remaining  two- thirds, 
namely,  forty  thousand  pounds.*' 

Mr  Aubrey  Ibtened  to  all  this  with 
his  feelings  and  faculties  strung  to  the 
utmost  pitch  of  intensity ;  and  when 
Gammon  had  ceased,  experienced  a 
transient  sense,  as  of  the  fearful  moun- 
tain that  had  pressed  so  long  on  his 
heart,  moving. 

'*  Have  I  made  myself  intelligible, 
Mr  Aubrey?"  enquired  Gammon, 
with  a  kind  but  serious  air. 

"  Perfectly — but  I  feel  so  oppressed 
and  overwhelmed  with  the  magnitude 
of  the  topics  we  are  discussing,  that  I 
scarcely  at  present  appreciate  the  posi- 
tion in  which  you  would  place  me.  I 
must  throw  myself,  Mr  Gammon,  en- 
tirely upon  your  indulgence  i " 

Gammon  looked  a  little  disap- 
pointed. 

'*  I  can  imagine  your  feelings,  sir.** 
He  took  a  sheet  of  paper  and  a  pencil ; 
and  while  he  made  a  few  memoranda 
of  the  arrangement  which  he  had  been 
mentioning — •*  You  see, —  the  great 
result  of  what  I  have  been  hastily 
sketching  off  is — to  give  you  ample 
time  to  pay  the  sums  which  I  have 
named,  and  to  relieve  you,  at  once,  ab- 
solutely from  no  less  a   sum  than 
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Forty  Thousand  Pounds,*'  said  he, 
with  emphasb  and  deliberation,  *'  for 
which — and  with  interest — ^you  would 
otherwise  remain  liable  to  the  day  of 
your  death — there  could  be  no  escape 
— except,  perhaps,  into  banbhment, 
which  with  your  feelings  would  be 
worse  than  death— for  it  would  be  a 
dishonourable  exile— to  aYoid  just  lia- 
bilities—and those  who  bear  your 
name  "— 

"  Pray,  sir,  be  silent  I "  exclaimed 
Mr  Aubrey,  in  a  tone  that  electrified 
Gammon — starting  from  his  chair. 
His  face  was  whitened ;  his  eye  glanced 
lightning  at  his  companion.  Dagon* 
like.  Gammon  had  put  forth  his  hand, 
and  touched  the  ark  of  Aubrey's 
honour.  Gammon  lost  his  colour,  and 
for  the  first  time  quailed  before  the 
majesty  of  man  ;  'twas  also  the  ma- 
jesty of  suffering  ;  he  had  been  tortur- 
ing a  noble  nature.  Neither  of  them 
spoke  for  some  time  ^  Mr  Aubrey 
continuing  highly  excited — Gammon 
gazing  at  him  with  unfeigned  amaze- 
ment. The  paper  which  he  held  in 
his  hand  trembled  ;  he  was  obliged  to 
lay  it  down  on  his  lap,  lest  Mr  Aubrey 
should  perceiye  his  agitation. 

'^  I  am  guilty  of  great  weakness, 
sir,*'  said  af  length  Mr  Aubrey — his 
excitement  only  a  little  abated.  He 
stood  erect)  and  spoke  with  stem  pre« 
cision ;  *'  but  you,  perhaps  uncon- 
sciously, proYoked  the  display  of  it. 
Sir,  I  am  ruined ;  I  am  a  beggar ;  we 
are  all  ruined ;  we  are  all  beggars :  it 
is  the  ordering  of  God,  and  I  bow  to 
it.  Do  you  presume  sir,  to  think  that 
at  last  my  honour  b  in  danger  ?  and 
consider  it  necessary,  as  If  you  were 
warning  one  whom  you  saw  about  to 
become  a  criminal,  to  expatiate  on  the 
nature  of  the  meditated  act  by  which  ' 
I  am  to  disgrace  myself  and  my  fa- 
mily ?  "  Here  they  seemed  suddenly 
standing  around  him,  hb  lip  quiyered, 
hb  eyes  filled,  and  he  trembled  with 
excessiye  emotion. 

'*  Tfab  is  a  sally  equally  unexpect- 
ed, Mr  Aubrey,  and,  permit  me  to  add, 
unwarrantable,"  said  Gammon  calmly, 
haying  recoyered  his  self-possession. 
**  You  haye  entirely  mbunderstoodme; 
or  I  haye  ill  ei^plained  myself.  Your 
eyident  excitement  and  dbtress  touch 
my  yery  soul,  Mr  Aubrey."  Gam- 
mon's Yoice  trembled.  "  Suffer  me 
to  tell  you  that  I  feel  an  inexpressible 
respect  and  admiration  for  you ;  and 
am  miserable  at  the  thought  of  one 
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word  of  mine  haying  occasioned  you 
an  instant's  uneasiness.**  When  a 
generous  nature  is  thus  treated,  it  b 
apt  to  feel  an  excessiye  contrition  for 
any  fault  or  extrayagance  which  it 
may  haye  committed — an  excessiye 
appreciation  of  the  pain  it  may  haye 
inflicted  on  another.  Thus  it  was, 
that  by  the  time  Gammon  had  done 
speaking,  Mr  Aubrey  felt  ashamed 
and  mortified  at  himself,  and  conceiyed 
an  admiration  of  the  dignified  forbear- 
ance of  Gammon,  which  quickly 
heightened  into  respect  for  his  general 
character,  and  feryent  gratitude  for 
the  disposition  which  he  had  eyinoed, 
from  first  to  last,  so  disinterestedly  to 
serye  a  ruined  man.  He  seemed  now 
to  yiew  all  that  Gammon  had  pro- 
posed in  quite  a  new  light — through 
quite  another  medium ;  and  hb  excit. 
Me  feelings  were  in  some  danger  of 
dbturbing  his  judgment. 

**  As  I  am  a  man  of  business,  Mr 
Aubrey,"  said  Gammon,  with  a  yery 
captiyating  smile— 'how  frank  and  for- 
giying  seemed  his  temper  to  Aubrey  1 
^«  tod  thb  b  a  place  for  'business, 
shall  we  resume  our  conyersation  ? 
With  reference  to  the  first  ten  thou- 
sand pounds,  it  can  be  a  matter  of  fu- 
ture arrangement,  as  to  the  instru- 
ments by  which  its  payment  b  to  be 
secured ;  and  as  for  the  remaining  ten 
thousand,  if  I  were  not  afraid  of  ren- 
dering myself  liable  to  Mr  Titmouse 
for  neglecting  his  interests,  I  should 
be  content  with  your  yerbal  promise 
—-your  mere  word  of  honour,  to  pay 
it,  as  and  when  you  conyenlently 
could.  But,  in  justice  to  myself,  I 
really  must  take  a  show  of  security 
from  you.  Say,  for  instance,  two 
promissory  notes,  for  £5000  each, 
payable  to  Mr  Titmouse.  You  may 
really  regard  them  as  matters  of  mere 
form  ;  for,  when  you  shall  haye  giyen 
them  to  me,  they  will  be  deposited 
there,**  (pointing  to  an  iron-safe,) 
"  and  not  again  be  heard  of,  until  you 
may  inquire  for  them.  The  influence 
which  1  happen  to  haye  obtained  over 
Mr  Titmouse,  you  may  rely  upon  my 
exercising  with  some  energy,  if  eyer 
he  should  be  disposed  to  press  yon  for 
payment  of  either  of  the  instruments 
I  haye  mentioned.  I  tell  you  candidly 
that  they  must  be  negotiable  in  point 
of  form ;  and  I  assure  you,  as  sincerely, 
that  1  will  not  permit  them  to  be  ne- 
gotUted.  Now,  may  I  yenture  to 
hope  that  we  understand  each  other," 
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added  Gammon*  'with  a  cheerful  air; 
*'  and  that  if  this  be  an  arrangement 
which  I  shall  be  able  to  carry  into 
effect,  it  is  a  sufficient  evidence  of  mv 
desire  to  serve  you,  and  have  the  ef- 
fect of  relieving  you  from  an  immense 
load  of  anxiety  and  liability  ? " 

'*  An  immense — a  crushing  load, 
indeed  sir,  if  you  have  but  power  to 
carry  your  views  into  effect,'  replied 
Mr  Aubrey,  with  a  sigh  of  anxiety, 
and  a  look  of  gratitude. 

^*  Leave  that  to  me,  my  dear  sir ;  I 
will  undertake  to  do  it ;  I  will  move 
heaven  and  earth  to  do  it — and  the 
more  eagerly  [and  anxiouslv,  for  that  I 
may  thereby  hope  to  estamish  a  kind 
pf  set-off  against  the  misery  and  loss 
which  my  professional  exertions  have 
oontributea  to  occasion  you ! " 

*'  I  feel  very  deeply  sensible  of  your 
very  ffreat — ^your  unexpected  kind- 
ness, Mr  Gammon ;  but  still,  the  ar- 
rangement suggested,  is  one  which 
occasions  me  dreadful  anxiety,  as  to 
my  being  able  to  carry  out  my  part 
of  it." 

•*  Never,  never  despair,  Mr  Au- 
brey !  Heaven  helps  those  who  help 
themselves;  and  I  really  imagine  I 
see  your  powerful  energies  dready 
beginning  to  surmount  your  prodi- 
gious difficulties  I  When  you  have 
slept  over  the  matter,  you  will  feel  the 
full  relief  which  this  arrangement  is 
so  calculated  to  afford  your  spirits. 
Of  course,  too,  you  will  lose  no  time 
in  communicating  to  Messrs  Running- 
ton  the  nature  of  the  arrangement 
which  I  have  proposed.  I  can  predict 
ihat  they  will  be  not  a  little  disposed 
to  urge  you  to  eomplete  it.  I  cannot, 
however,  help  once  more  reminding 
you,  in  justice  to  myself,  Mr  Aubrey, 
that  it  is  6u/  a  proposition,  in  making 
which,  I  hope  it  will  not  prove  that  I 
have  been  carried  away  by  my  feel- 
ings much  farther  than  my  duty  to  my 
client  or  his  interests"— 

Mr  Aubrey  was  afraid  to  hear  him 
finish  the  sentence.  Lost  the  faint  dawn 
of  hope  should  disappear  from  the 
dark  and  troubled  surface.  **  I  wUl 
consult,  AS  jo\x  suggest,  sir,  my  pro- 
fessional advisers ;  and  feel  confident 
that  they  will  feel  as  you  prodiot.  I 
feel  bound  to  consult  t6«m"— 

''  Oh,  oertainly !  certainly  1  I  am 
very  strict  in  the  observance  of  pro- 
fessional  etiquette,  Mr  Aubrey,  I 
assure  you  ;  and  shoul4  not  think  of 
goittg  on  with  tbui  Arrangenenf^  «;(• 
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cept  with  them,  acting  on  yonr  behalf. 
One  thing  I  have  to  beg,  Mr  Aubrey,  . 
that  either  you  or  they  will  communi- 
cate the  result  of  your  deliberations  to 
met  personally.  I  am  very  desirous 
that  the  suggested  arrangement  should 
be  broken  to  them  by  me.  By  the 
way,  if  you  would  uvour  me  with 
your  address,  I  would  make  a  point  of 
calling  at  your  house  either  late  in 
the  evening  or  early  in  the  morning.*' 
[As  if  Messrs  Quirk,  Gammon,  and 
Snap  had  not  kept  eagle^eyes  upon 
his  every  movement  since  quitting 
Yatton,  with  a  view  to  any  sudden 
application  for  a  writ  of  Ne  KreaSf 
which  a  suspicious  movement  of  his 
towards  the  sea-coast  might  render 
necessary  I] 

"  I  am  infinitely  obliged  to  you,  sir 
—but  it  would  be  far  more  convenient 
for  both  of  us,  if  you  could  drop  me  a 
line,  or  favour  me  with  a  call  at  Mr 
Weasel's,  in  Pomegranate  Court  in 
the  Temple." 

Gammon  blushed  scarlet :  but  for 
this  accidental  mention  of  the  name  of 
Mr  Weasel,  who  was  one  of  the  plead- 
ers occasionally  employed  by  Messrs 
Quirk,  Gammon,  and  Snap  in  heavy 
matters— in  all  probability  Mr  Au- 
brey might  have  had  to^exercise  his 
faculties,  if  so  disposed,  upon  a  decla- 
ration of  trespass  for  mesne  profits,  in  a 
cause  of  ^'  Titmouse  v.  Aubrey  V* 

*' As  you  like-<-as  you  like,  Mr 
Aubrey,**  replied  Gammon,  with  dif- 
ficulty, concealing  his  feelings  of  pique 
and  disappointment  at  losing  the  op- 
portunity of  a  personal  introduction  to 
Mr  Aubrey's  family.  After  a  few  words 
of  general  conversation.  Gammon  en- 
quiring how  Mr  Aubrey  liked  his  new 
profession,  and  assuring  him,  in  an  em- 
phatic manner,  that  he  might  rely  upon 
being  supported,  from  the  moment  of 
his  being  called  to  the  bar,  by  almost  all 
the  common-law  business  of  the  firm 
of  "  Quirk,  Gammon,  and  Snap  *' — 
they  parted.  It  had  been  to  Mr  Au- 
brey a  memorable  intervlew-*«nd  to 
Gammon  a  somewhat  arduous  affair, 
taxing  to  an  unusual  extent  his  power 
of  self-command  and  of  dissimulation. 
Aa  soon  as  he  was  left  alone,  bis 
thoughts  instantly  recurred  to  Au** 
brey's  singular  burst  of  hauteur  and 
indignation  j  Gammon  had  a  stinging 
sense  of  submission  to  superior  ener- 
gy^-^Lud  felt  indignant  with  himsdf 
igr  not  having  reaented  it.  Settin^r 
asid«  thi0  source  of  exquisite  irritation 
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to  the  feelings  of  a  proud  mao«  Gam- 
mou  felt  a  depressiDg  consciousness 
that  be  had  not  met  with  hb  usual 
success^  in  his  recent  encounter  with 
Mr  Aubrey^  who  had  been  through- 
out caution^  watchful^  and  courteous- 
ly distrustful.  He  had  afforded  occa- 
sional glimpses  of  the  unapproachable 
pride  of  his  nature — and  uammon  had 
crouched!  Was  there  any  thing  in 
their  interview — thought  Gammoni 
walking  thoughtfully  to  and  fro  in  his 
room — ^whichf  when  Aubrey  came  to 
reflect  upon — for  instance — had  Gam- 
mon disclosed  too  much  about  the  ex- 
tent of  his  influence  over  Titmouse  ? 
His  cheek  slightly  flushed ;  a  sigh  of 
fatigue  and  excitement  escaped  him ; 
and  gathering  together  his  papers,  he 
began  to  prepare  for  quitting  the  of- 
fice for  the  day. 

Mr  Aubrey  quitted  Messrs  Quirk, 
Gammon,  and  Snap*s  office  with 
feelings  of  mingled  exhaustion  and 
despondency.  As  he  walked  down 
Saffron  Hill — a  dismal,  deplorable 
.  neighbourhood !  what  scenes  did  he 
witness  ?  Poverty  and  profligacy  re- 
Yeling  on  all  hands  in  their  wild  and  fil- 
thy excesses !  Here  was  an  Irishman, 
half-stupified  with  liquor  and  bathed  in 
blood,  bavulg  just  been  rescued  from 
a  dreadful  fight  in  a  low  underground 
public-house  cellar,  by  hb  squalid 
wife,  with  dbheyelled  hair  and  a  filthy 
infant  in  her  arms— ^ who  walked  beside 
him  cursing,  pinching,  and  striking 
him— reproachmg  him  with  the  know- 
ledge that  she  and  her  seven  children 
were  lying  ^t^urving  at  home;  present- 
ly he  fell  down  into  the  gutter,  and 
she  with  her  infant  fell  down  over 
himl 

There  was  a  woman— as  it  werp  a 
bloated  mass  of  filth  steeped  in  gio. 
standing  with  a  drunken  smile,  at  an 
old  eloUes-stall,  pawning  for  a  glass 
of  gin  a  dirty  little  shirt,  which  she  had 
a  few  minutes  before  stripped  from  the 
batk  of  one  of  her  then  half-aaked 
chUdren! 

A  little  further  on  was  a  noby 
crowd  round  two  men  carrying  a  shat- 
ter, on  which  was  strapped  the  bleed- 
ing body  (a  haadkerduef  i^read  over 
the  faee,)  of  a  poor  bricklayer,  faUan 
a  few  MiButee  before  from  the  top  of 
some  seaffoldiog,  and  then  in  the 
agoniee  of  death— leaving  behind  him 
a  wife  and  twelve  childceD,  fer  whom 
he  had  slaved  firom  morning  to  night, 
who  wereaow  IgaoriBt  ^what  had 
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befallen  him,  and  that  they  were  left 
entirely  destitute. 

There  was  a  skinny  little  terrified 
urchin,  about  eight  years  old,  with 
nothing  to  conceal  his  dirty,  half- 
starved^  body,  but  a  tattered  man's 
coat,  pinned  round  him ;  dying  with 
hunger,  he  had  stolon  a  villanous- 
lookiog  barebone — scarce  a  halfpenny 
worth  of  meat  upon  it ;  and  a  brawny 
constable,  his  knuckles  fiercely  dug 
into  the  poor  little  offender's  neck, 
with  hb  tight  grasp,  was  leading  hiiQ 
off  to  the  police  office,  followed  oy  hb 
shrieking  mother ;  from  the  police  of^ 
fice  he  would  be  committed  to  New- 
gate, and  thence,  after  two  or  three 
month's  imprbonment,  he  would  be 
flogged — mberable  little  wretch ! — by 
the  common  hangman,  (who  had 
hanged  the  child's  father  some  six 
months  before,)  and  dbchargec^ — to 
return  several  times  and  undergo  a 
similar  process;  then  to  be  transport- 
ed ;  and  finally  be  hanged,  as  had  been 
hb  father  before  him. 

These  startling  scenes  passed  before 
Mr  Aubrey,  in  the  course  of  a  five 
minutes*  walk  down  Saffron  Hill--i 
during  which  period  he  now  and  then 
paused,  and  ^azed  around  him  with 
feelings  of  pity,  of  astonishment,  of 
disgust,  which  presently  blended  and 
deepened  into  one  feeling  of  horror. 
These  scenes,  to  some  so  fatally  fami- 
Uar—faUilfy,  I  mean,  on  account  of 
the  iNDiFFEBENCE  whlch  their  fami- 
liarity b  apt  toinduce--to  Mr  Aubrey, 
had  on  them  all  the  frightful  glare  of 
novelty.  He  had  never  witnessed  any 
thing  of  the  sort  before ;  and  had  no 
notion  of  its  existence.  The  people 
on  each  side  of  the  Hill,  however, 
seemed  perfectly  familiar  with  such 
scenes,  which  they  seemed  to  view  with 
thesame  stupid  indifference  with  which 
a  lamb  Ud  to  the  slaughter  b  beheld  by 
one  that  has  spent  bis  life  next  door  to 
the  slaughter-house.  The  Jew  clothes- 
man,  before  whose  door  he  stood  for 
a  second  or  two,  arrested  by  the  horri- 
fying spectaelfi  of  the  bleediag  wretch 
home  along  to  the  hospital — took  the 
opportunity  to  assail  him  with  insolent 
importunity.  A  &t  baker,  and  a  greasy 
eating-house  keeper,  stood  each  at  has 
door.  Oh,  how  atteriy  insensible  to 
the  ravenous  wnnt  that  flitted  inces** 
aantly  past  them !  The  pallid  spectres 
haundng  the  gm-palaee  at  the  owner, 
tfaaed  with  sunken  lack4asti^  eye  and 
aninken  apathy  at  the  man  home  by. 
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What  scenes  were  these !  And  what 
other  hidden  scenes  did  they  not  indi« 
cate  the  existence  oft     "  Gracious 


mercy !  "  thought  Aubrey,  *'  what  a 
world  have  I  been  living  in?  And 
this  dismal  aspect  of  it  exposed  to  me 
just  when  I  have  lost  all  power  of 
relieving  its  wretchedness  t*' — here  a 
thrill  of  angubh  passed  through  his 
heart — *'but,  woe^  woe  is  me  I  if  at 
this  moment  I  had  a  thousand  times 
ten  thousand  a-year,  how  far  would  it 
go  [amidst  the  scenes  similar  to  this, 
which  abound  in  this  one  city  ?  Oh 
God  I  what  unutterablo  horror  must 
be  in  store  for  those  who«  entrusted 
by  Thee  with  an  overflowing  abun- 
dance, disregard  the  misery  around 
them  in  guilty  selfishness  and  indo- 
lence,  or"— he  shuddered — ''expend 
it  in  sensuality  and  profligacy !  Will 
Dives  become  sensible  of  his  miscon- 
duct, only  when  he  shall  have  entered 
upon  his  next  scene  of  existence  and 

gunbhment  ?  Ob,  merciful  Creator  I 
ow  is  my  heart  wrung  by  the  sight  of 
such  scenes  as  these?  Awful  and  mys- 
terious Author  of  existence.  Father  of 
the  spirits  of  all  flesh,  are  these  states  of 
being  which  Thou  hast  ordained?  Are 
these  thy  children?  Are  these  my 
fellow  creatures  ?  Ob,  help  me  1  help 
mel  my  weak  heart  faints ;  my  cloud- 
ed  understanding  is  confounded  I  I 
cannot— insect  that  I  am  I^discern  the 
scope  and  end  of  thy  economy,  of  thy 
dread  government  of  the  world ;  yet 
I  KNOW  that  thou  reignest!  though 
clouds  and  darkness  are  around  thee  ! 
Rig/Ueousness  and  judgment  are  the 
habitation  of  thy  throne!  with  right' 
eousness  shalt  thou  judge  the  worlds  and 

THE  PEOPLE  WrrH  EQUITY  I  " 

Like  as  the  lesser  light  is  lost  in  the 
greater,  so,  in  Aubrejr  s  case,  was  the 
lesser  misery  he  suf^red,  merged  in 
his  sense  of  the  greater  misery  be  wit- 
nessed. What,  after  all,  was  his  posi- 
tion, in  comparison  with  that  of  those 
now  before  and  around  him  ?  What 
cause  of  thankfulness  had  he  not,  for 
the  merciful  mildness  of  the  dispensa- 
tion of  Providence  towards  him  and 
his  ?  Such  were,  his  thoughts  and  feel- 
ings, as  he  stood  gazing  at  the  scenes 
which  had  called  them  forth,  when  his 
eye  lit  on  the  figure  of  Mr  Gammon 
approaching  him.  He  was  threading 
his  way,  apparently  lost  in  thought, 
through  the  scenes  which  had  so 
powerfully  affected  Mr  Aubrey,  who 
stood  eyeing  him  with  a  sort  of  unoon- 
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scions  intensity,  as  if  secure  from  his 
observation,  till  he  was  actually  ad- 
dressed by  him. 

«*Mr  Aubrey!"  exclaimed  Gam- 
itoon,  courteously  saluting  him.  Each 
took  off  his  hat  to  the  other.  Though 
Aubrey  hardly  intended  it,  he  found 
himself  engaged  in  conversation  with 
Gammon,  who,  in  a  remarkably  feeling 
tone,  and  with  a  happy  flattering  de- 
ference of  manner,  intimated  that  he 
could  guess  the  subject  of  Mr  Aubrey's 
thoughts,  namely,  the  absorbing  mat- 
ters which  they  had  been  discussing 
together. 

*•  No,  I  was  not,"  said  Aubrey, 
with  a  sigh,  as  he  walked  on — Gam- 
mon keeping  easily  beside  him — *'  I 
have  been  profoundly  affected  by 
scenes  which  I  have  witnessed  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  your  of- 
fice, since  quitting  it ;  what  misery ! 
what  horror  r' 

"  Ah,  Mr  Aubrey!" — exclaimed 
Gammon  with  a  sigh,  as  they  very 
slowly  ascended  Holbom  Hill,  sepa- 
rate, but  side  by  side, — '^  what  a 
checkered  scene  is  life!  Guilt  and 
innocence — happiness  and  misery — 
wealth  and  poverty  —  disease  and 
health — wisdom  and  folly — sensuality 
and  refinement — piety  and  irreligion 
•—how  strangely  intermingled  we  be- 
hold them,  wherever  we  look  on  life— 
how  difficult  to  the  philosopher  to  de- 
tect the  principle  1"-^— 

<<  Difficult? — Impossible!  Impossi- 
ble!*' —  exclaimed  Mr  Aubrey, 
thoughtfully. 

*<  Comparison,  I  have  often  thought/' 
said  Gammon,  after  a  pause—''  com- 
parison  of  one's  own  misfortunes  with 
the  greater  misfortunes  endured  by 
others,  is  beneficial  or  prejudicial — 
consolatory  or  disheartening — accord- 
ing as  the  mind  of  him  who  makes  the ' 
comparison  is  well  or  ill  regulated— i 
possessed,  or  destitute  of  moral  and 
religious  principle !  '* 

"  It  is  so,  indeed,"  said  Mr  Aubrey ; 
though  not  particidarly  inclined  to  en- 
ter  into  conversation,  he  was^  pleased 
with  the  tone  of  his  companion's  re- 
mark. 

**  As  for  me" — proceeded  Gammon 
with  a  slight  sigh — **  the  absorbing 
anxieties  of  professional  life ;  and,  too, 
a  branch  of  professional  life  which, 
infinitely  to  my  distaste,  brings  me 
constanUy  into  scenes  such  as  you 
have  been  observing,  have  contributed 
to  render  me  less  sensible  of  their  rei.! 
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character ;  yet  can  I  vividly  conceive 
the  effect  they  most,  when  first  seen^ 
prodace  apon  the  mind  and  heart  of  a 
compassionate,  an  observant^  a  re- 
flecting man,  Mr  Aubrey  1 " 

Gammon  looked  a  gentlemen  ;  his 
address  was  easy  and  insinuating,  full 
of  delicate  deference^  without  the 
slightest  tendency  to  cant  or  syco- 
phancy ;  his  countenance  was  an  in- 
tellectual and  expressive  one ;  hb  con- 
versation that  of  an  educated  and 
thinking  man.  He  was  striving  his  ut- 
most to  produce  a  favourable  impres- 
sion on  Mr  Aubrey ;  and,  as  is  yerr 
little  to  be  surprised  at,  he  succeeded. 
By  the  time  that  they  had  got  about 
twenty  yards  beyond  Fetter  Lane,  they 
might  have  been  seen  walking  together 
arm*in-arm.  As  they  approached 
Oxford  Street,  they  suddenly  stumbled 
on  MrRunnington. 

'*  God  bless  me,  Mr  Aubrey  1 "  said 
he,  surprisedly — *<  and  Mr  Gammon  ? 
How  do  you  do,  Mr  Gammon  ?'*— he 
continued,  taking  off  his  hat  with  a 
little  formality,  and  speaking  in  a  cor- 
responding tone ;  but  he  was  encoun- 
tered by  Gammon  with  greatly  superior 
ease  and  distance,  and  was  not  a  little 
nettled  at  it ;  for  he  was  so  palpably 
foiled  with  his  own  weapons. 

*'  Well — I  shall  now  resign  you  to 
your  legitimate  adviser,  Mr  Aubrey," 
said  Gammon,  with  a  smile;  then, 
addressing  Mr  Runnington,  in  whose 
countenance  pique  and  pride  were 
abundantly  visible, — ««  Mr  Aubrey 
has  favoured  me  with  a  call  to-day, 
and  we  have  had  some  little  discussion 
on  a  matter  which  he  will  explain  to 
you.  As  for  me,  Mr  Aubrey,  I  ought 
to  have  turned  off  two  streets  ago — 
so  I  wish  you  good  evening.*' 

Mr  Aubrey  and  he  shook  hands  as 
they  exchanged  adieus.  Mr  Running- 
ton  and  he  simply  raised  each  his  hat, 
and  bowed  to  the  other  with  cold 
politeness.  As  Mr  Runnington  and 
Mr  Aubrey  walked  westward  together, 
the  former,  who  was  a  very  cautious 
man,  did  not  think  fit  to  express  the 
uneasiness  he  felt  at  Mr  Aubrepr*s 
having  entered  into  any  thing  like 
confidential  intercourse  with  one  whom 
he  believed  to  be  so  subtle  and  dan- 
gerous a  person  as  Mr  Gammon.  He 
was,  however,  very  greatly  sur- 
prised when  he  came  to  hear  of 
the  proposal  which  had  been  made 
up  by  Mr  Gammon,  concerning  the 
mesne  profits,  which,  he  said,  was  se 
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unaccountably  reasonable  and  liberal, 
considering  the  parties  by  whom  it 
was  made,  that  he  feared  Mr  Aubrey 
must  be  lying  under  some  mistake. 
He  would,  however,  turn  it  anxiously 
over  in  hb  mind,  and  consult  with  hb 
partners  ;  and,  in  short,  do  whatever 
they  conceived  best  for  Mr  Aubrey-^ 
that  he  might  depend  upon.  "  And, 
in  the  mean  time,  my  dear  sir,"  added 
Mr  Runnington,  with  a  smile  design- 
ed to  disguise  considerable  anxiety, 
"  it  may  be  as  well  for  you  not  to  have 
any  further  personal  communication 
with  these  parties,  whom  you  do  not 
know  as  well  as  we  do ;  but  to  let  us 
negotiate  with  them  in  every  thing !" 
Thus  they  parted;  and  Mr  Aubrey 
entered  Vivian  Street  with  a  consider, 
ablv  lighter  heart  than  he  had  ever 
be&re  carried  into  it.  A  vivid  recoK 
lection  of  the  scenes  which  he  had  wit- 
nessed  at  Saffron  Hill,  caused  him  ex- 
quisitely to  appreciate  the  comforts 
of  hb  little  home,  and  to  return  the 
welcomes  and  caresses  he  received 
with  a  kind  of  trembling  tenderness 
and  energy.  As  he  folded  hb  still 
blooming  but  somewhat  anxious  wife 
fondly  to  hb  bosom,  kissed  his  high- 
spirited  and  lovely  sister,  and  fondled 
the  prattling  innocents  that  came 
clambering  up  upon  his  lap,  he  forgot 
the  difficulties,  but  remembered  the 
lesson  of  the  day. 

But  I  must  return  to  Yatton,  where 
some  matters  had  transpired  which 
are  worth  noticing.  Though  Mr  Ya- 
hoo paid  rather  anxious  court  to  Mr 
Gammon,  who  was  very  far  too  much 
for  him  in  every  way,  'twas  plain  that 
he  dreaded  and  disliked,  as  much  as  he 
was  despised  by  that  gentleman.  Mr 
Gammon  easily  extracted  from  Tit- 
mouse  that  Yahoo  was  endeavburing, 
from  time  to  time,  artfully  to  set  him 
against  hb  protector,  Mr  Gammon. 
This  was  something ;  but  more  than 
this — Yahoo,  a  bold,  dashing  scoun-* 
drel,  was  obtaining  a  growing  ascen* 
dency  over  Titmouse,  whom  he  was 
rapidly  initiating  into  all  manner  of 
vile  nabits  and  practices ;  and,  in 
short,  completely  corrupting.  But, 
above  all.  Gammon  ascertained  that 
Yahoo  had  already  commenced,  with 
great  success,  hb  experiments  upon 
the  purse  of  Titmouse.  Before  they 
had  been  a  week  at  Yatton,  down 
came  a  splendid  billiard  table  with  its 
appendages  from  London,  accompa- 
nied by  a  man  to  fix  it — as  he  did—in 
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the  library,  which  he  quickly  denuded 
of  all  traces  of  its  former  character  ; 
and  here  Yahoo,  Titmouse,  and  Fitz- 
Snooks  would  pass  a  good  deal  of 
their  time.  Then  they  would  have 
tables  and  chairs,  and  cards,  cigars, 
and  brandy  and  water,  out  upon 
the  beautiful  '^  soft,  smooth-shaven 
lawn,*'  and  sit  there  playing  ecarte^  at 
once  pleasantly  soothed  and  stimulated 
by  their  cigars  and  brandy  and  water, 
for  half  a  day  together.  Then  Yahoo 
got  up  frequent  excursions  to  Gril- 
ston,  and  even  to  York ;  where,  toge- 
ther with  his  two  companions,  he  had 
'<  great  sport,**  as  the  newspapers  be- 
gan to  intimate  with  growing  frequen- 
cy and  distinctness.  Actuated  by  that 
execrable  licentiousness  with  reference 
to  the  female  sex,  by  which  he  was 
peculiarly  distinguished,  and  of  which 
he  boasted,  he  had  got  into  several 
curious  adventures  with  farmers*  girls, 
and  others  in  the  vicinity  of  Yatton, 
and  even  amongst  the  female  members 
of  the  establishment  at  the  Hall ;  in 
which  latter  quarter  Fitz- Snooks  and 
Titmouse  began  to  imitate  bis  ex- 
ample. Mr  Gammon  conceived  a 
fearful,  a  shuddering  loathing  and 
disgust  for  the  mbcreant  leader  into 
these  enormities;  and,  but  for  cer- 
tain consequences,  would  have  dis- 
patched him  with  as  much  indiffe- 
rence as  he  would  have  laid  arsenic  in 
the  way  of  a  bold  voracious  rat,  or 
killed  a  snake.  As  it  was,  he  secret- 
ly caused  him  to  experience,  on  one 
or  two  occasions,  the  effects  of  hb 
good- will  towards  him.  Yahoo  had  of- 
fered certain  atrocious  indignities  to 
the  sweetheart  of  a  strapping  young 
farmer ;  whose  furious  complaints 
coming  to  Mr  Gammon's  ears,  that 
gentleman,  under  a  pledge  of  secrecy, 
gave  him  two  guineas  to  be  on  the 
look-out  for  Yahoo,  and  give  him  the 
best  taste,  he  knew  how,  of  a  pair  of 
Yorkshire  fists.  A  day  or  two  after- 
wards, the  Satyr  fell  in  with  his  un- 
suspected enemy.  Yahoo  was  a 
strongly  .built  man,  and  an  excellent 
bruiser ;  but  was  at  first  disposed  to 
shirk  the  fight,  on  glancing  at  the 
prodigious  proportions  of  HazeU  and 
the  fury  finning  in  his  eyes.  The  in- 
stant, however,  that  he  saw  the  atti- 
tude into  which  poor  Hazel  threw 
himself,  Yahoo  smiled,  stripped,  (uad 
set  to.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  it  was 
a  good  while  before  Hazel  could  get 
one  single  blow  at  his  accomplished 
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opponent;  whom,  however,  he  at 
length  began  to  wear  out.  Then  he 
gave  him  a  miserable  pommeling,  to 
be  sure ;  and  finished  by  knocking  out 
five  of  his  front  teeth,  viz.  three  in  the 
upper,  and  two  in  the  under  jaw- 
beautifully  white  and  regular  teeth 
they  certainly  were ;  and  the  loss  of 
them  caused  him  great  affliction  on  the 
score  of  his  appearance,  and  also  not 
a  little  interfered  with  the  process  of 
cigar-smoking;  and  would,  besides^ 
have  debarred  him  from  enlbting  as  a 
soldier,  inasmuch  as  he  could  not  bite 
offthe  end  of  his  cartridge:  wherefore, 
it  would  seem,  that  Hazel  had  com> 
mitted  the  offence  of  Mayhem :  Mr 
Gammon  condoled  heartily  with  Mr 
Yahoo,  [on  hearing  of  the  brutal  at- 
tack which  had  been  made  upon  him, 
and  as  the  assault  had  not  been  com« 
mitted  in  the  presence  of  a  third  party, 
strongly  recommended  him  to  bring 
an  action  of  tre^ctss  vietarmU  against 
Hazel,  which  Gammon  undertook  to 
conduct  for  him  to— «  nonsuit.  While 
they  were  conversing  in  this  friendly 
way  together,  it  suddenly  occurred  to 
Gammon  that  there  w^  another  ser- 
vice he  could  render  Mr  Yahoo,  and 
with  equally  strict  observance  of  the 
injunction,  not  to  let  his  ieji  hand  know 
what  his  right  hand  did;  for  he  loved 
the  character  of  a  secret  benefactor. 
So  he  wrote  up  a  letter  to  Snap, 
(whom  he  knew  to  have  been  treated 
very  insolently  by  Yahoo,)  desiring 
him  to  go  to  two  or  three  fiash  bill- 
brokers  and  money-lenders,  and  ascer- 
tain whether  they  had  any  paper  by 
them  with  the  name  of  '*  Yahoo"  on 
it :— and  in  the  event  of  such  being 
discovered,  he  was  to  act  in  the  man- 
ner pointed  out  by  Gammon.  Off 
wont  Snap  like  a  shot,  on  receiving 
this  letter ;  and  the  very  first  gentle- 
man he  applied  to,  viz.  S(jck*em  Dav, 
Esquire,  proved  to  be  possessed  of  an 
acceptance  of  Yahoo's  for  L.200,  for 
which  Dry  had  given  only  five  pounds 
on  speculation.  He  readily  yielded  to 
Snap's  representation,  that  he  would 
give  him— Dry^a  shy  at  Mr  Yahoo, 
gratis — and  put  the  document  into  the 
hands  of  Snap ;  who  forthwith  de- 
livered it,  confidentially,  to  Swindle 
Shark,  gent.,  &c.,  a  Httle  Jew  at- 
torney in  Chancery  Lane,  into  whose 
office  the  dirty  work  of  Quirk,  Gam- 
mon, and  Snap  was  swept — in  cases 
whero  they  did  not  choose  to  appear. 
I  wbh  the  mutilated  Yahoo  could  have 
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seen  the  mouthful  of  glittering  teeth 
that  were  displayed  by  the  huogrj 
Jew,  ou  receiving  the  aboTe  commis- 
sioo.  His  duties,  though  of  a  painful, 
were  of  a  brief  and  simple  description. 
'Twas  a  plain  case  of  Indorsee  v.  Ac" 
ceptor.  The  hffidaTit  of  debt  was 
sworn  the  same  aAemoon ;  and  with- 
in  an  hour's  time  afterwards,  a  thin 
slip  of  paper  was  delivered  into  the 
hands  of  the  Under-sheriff  of  York- 
shire, commanding  him  to  take  the 
body  of  Pimp  Yahoo,  if  he  should  be 
found  in  his  bailiwick,  and  him  safely 
keep— out  of  harm's  way— to  enabfe 
him  to  pay  L.200  debt  to  Suck'em 
Dry,  and  L.24,  6s.  lOd.  costs  to 
Swindle  Shark.  Down  went  that  little 
"iufernal  machine'*  to  Yorkshire  by 
that  night's  post.  Nothing  could  ex- 
ceed the  astonishment  and  concern 
with  which  Mr  Gammon,  the  even- 
ing but  one  afterwards,  on  return- 
ing  to  the  Hall  from  a  ride  to 
Grilston,  heard  Titmouse  and  Fltz- 
Snooks---de8erted  beings! — tell  him 
how,  an  hour  before,  two  big  Tulgpar 
fellows,  one  of  them  with  a  long  slip 
of  paper  in  his  hands,  had  called  at  the 
Hall,  asked  fbr  the  innocent  unsus- 

Eecting  Yahoo,  just  as  he  was  putting 
is  last  ball  into  the  pocket  of  the  bil- 
liard-table—an  admirable  cmrp-» and 
insisted  on  his  accompanying  them 
to  the  house  of  one  of  them,  and  then 
on  to  York  Castle.  They  had  brought 
a  tax-cart  with  them  for  his  conveni* 
ence ;  and  into  it,  between  his  two  new 
friends,  was  forced  to  get  the  astonish- 
ed Yahoo — smoking,  as  well  as  he 
could,  a  cigar,  with  which  he  had  filled 
all  his  pockets,  and  swearing  oaths 
enough  to  last  the  whole  neighbour- 
hood for  a  fortnight  at  least.  Mr 
Gammon  was  quite  shocked  at  the 
indignity  which  had  been  perpetrated, 
and  asked  why  the  villains  had  not 
been  kept  till  he  cotdd  have  been  sent 
for.  Then,  leaving  the  melancholy 
Titmouse  and  Fitz- Snooks  to  them- 
selves for  a  little  while,  he  took  a  so- 
litary w<dk  in  the  elm  avenue,  where— 
grief  has  different  modes  of  expressing 
itseljf— he  relieved  his  excited  feelings 
by  reiterated  bursts  of  laughter.  As 
soon  as  the  York  True  Blue  had, 
amongst  other  intimations  of  fashion- 
able movements,  informed  the  public 
that  '*  The  Hon.  Pimp  Yahoo"  had 
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quitted  Yatton  Hall  for  York  Castle, 
where  he  intended  to  remain  and  re- 
ceive a  large  party  of  friends—it  was 
astonishing  how  soon  th«^  began  to 
muster  and  rally  round  him.  *<  D9-> 
tainers*'"^io  that  species  of  visiting 
cards  is  called — came  fluttering  in  like 
snow ;  and,  iti  short,  there  was  no  end 
of  the  messages  of  eivilitv  and  condo- 
lence which  he  receivea  fh)m  those 
whom  he  had  obliged  with  his  valu- 
able countenance  and  custom* 

Ah  me,   poor  Yahoo,  completely 
done !  Oft  is  it,  in  this  infernal  world 
of  ours,  that  the  best  concerted  schemes 
are  thus  suddenly  defeated  by  the  en- 
vious and  capricious  fates !  Thus  were 
thy  arms  suddenly  held  back  from  be- 
hind, just  as  they  were  encircling  as 
pretty,  plump  a  pigeon  as  ever  nestled 
in  them  with  pert  and  playful  confi- 
dence, to  be  plucked!    Alas,  alas! 
And  didst  thou  behold  the  danger  to 
which  it  was  exposed,  as  It  fluttered 
upward  unconsciously  into  the  region 
where  thine  affectionate  eye  detected 
the  keen  hawk  in  deadly  poise  ?     Ah 
roe!     Oh  dear!     What  shall  I  do? 
What  can  I  say  ?  How  vent  my  grief 
for  The  Prematurely  Caged  ? — 
*'  Qaii  dedderio  tit  pador,  ant  modua 
Tam  chari  capltii? —  * 
Ergo  Yahffum  perpetual  career 
Tenet  ?     Cui  Pador,  et  JustUis  floror, 
locomipta  Fides,  nadaqne  Yeriui, 
Quando  nlltim  inveniet  parem  ? 

Multis  IHe  bonis  flebiUs  abfuit  t 
VxAW  ftebiHor,  qoam  tibi,  Tmieb^t  !  * 
Ta  fmstii  plus,  hen !  non  fta  credHnin 
Poidi  Yahtmm  ereditortS'-^ 
Quern  hrevi  semel  horrido, 
Kigro  oompnlerit  Chummmius  gregi. 
DvraB!"t 

Poor  Titmouse  was  very  dull  for 
some  little  time  after  this  sudden  ab- 
duction of  the  bold  and  brilliant  spirit, 
for  whom  I  have  above  poured  out  the 
deep  sorrows  of  oiy  soul,  and  wished 
to  bring  an  action,  at  the  suggestion 
of  Fftz-Snooks,  against  the  miscreant 
who  had  dared  to  set  the  law  in  mo- 
tion  at  Yatton,  under  the  very  nose  of 
its  lord  and  master.  As  soon,  how- 
ever, as  Gammon  intimated  to  him 
that  all  those  who  had  lent  Yahoo 
money,  might  now  rely  upon  that 
gentleman's  honour,  and  whistle  back 
their  money  at  their  leisure.  Titmouse 
burst  out  into  a  great  rage,  telling 
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Gammon  that  he.  Titmouse,  had  only 
a  day  or  two  before  lant  Yaheo  L.  150, 
of  good  and  lawful  money  of  Great 
Britain ;  and  that  he  was  a  **  cursed 
scamp,**  who  knew  he  could  not  pay : 
and  a  Detainer,  at  the  suit  of  *'  Tittle- 
bat Titmouse,  Esq.,"  was  one  of  the 
Tory  earliest  that  found  its  way  into 
the  Sheiiff*s^ffice,  that  gentleman 
becoming  one  of  the  very  bitterest 
and  most  relentless  creditors  of  the 
fallen  Yahoo,  except,  perhaps,  Mr 
Fitz- Snooks,  who,  haying  lent  the 
amiable  Yahoo  no  less  than  thirteen 
hundred  pounds,  remained  easy  all 
the  while,  under  the  impression  that 
certidn  precious  documents  called 
*'  I.O.U.'s  of  the  said  Yahoo  were  as 
good  as  cash,  was  infinitely  dismayed 
on  discovering  that  it  was  otherwise ; 
that  he  was  not  to  be  paid  before  all 
other  creditors,  and  immediately ;  so 
he  also  sent  a  yery  special  message  in 
the  shape  of  a  detainer,  backed  by  a 
great  number  of  curses. 

In  process  of  time  Mr  Yahoo  be<- 
thought  himself  of  getting  **  whiU' 
washed;*^  but  when  he  came  to  be 
inspected,  it  was  considered  that  he 
was  not  properly  seasoned;  so  the 
operation  was  delayed  for  two  years, 
under  a  very  arbitrary  statute,  which 
enacted,  '<  that  if  it  should  appear 
that  the  said  prisoner  had  contracted 
any  of  his  debts  fraudulently,  or  by 
means  of  false  pretences,  or  without 
having  had  any  reasonable  or  proha- 
ble  expectation  at  the  time  when  con^ 
tracted  of  peeing  the  same,"  &c.  &c. 
&c.,  "  or  shall  be  indebted  for  da- 
mages recoyered  in  any  action  for 
criminal  conversation,  or  seduction,  or 
for  malicious  injuries,  &c.  &c.,'such 
prisoner  should  be  discharged  as  to  such 
debts  and  damages,  so  soon  only  as  he 
shall  haye  been  in  custody  at  the  suit 
of  such  creditors  for  a  period  or  pe< 
riods  not  exceeding  two  years.*'  Such 
is  the  odious  restraint  upon  the  liberty 
of  the  subject,  which  at  this  day,  in 
the  nineteenth  century,  is  sufiPered  to 
disgrace  the  statute  law  of  England ; 
for,  in  order  to  put  other  Yahoos  upon 
their  guard  against  the  cruel  and  ini- 

Jiuitous  designs  upon  them,  I  here  in- 
orm  them  that  the  laws  under  which 
Mr  Yahoo  suffered  his  two  years'  in- 
carceration, eyery  one  of  his  aebts,  &c., 
coming  under  one  or  other  of  the  de« 
scriptions  aboye-mentioned,  are,  proh 
pudort  re^nacted,  and  at  this  moment 
in  force,  as  seyeral  most  respectable 


gentlemen,  if  you  could  get  access  to 
them,  would  tell  you. 

Yahoo  haying  been  thus  adroitly 
disposed  of,  Mr  Gammon  had  the  gra- 
tification of  finding  that  mischieyous 
simpleton,  Fitz- Snooks,  yery  soon  af- 
terwards take  his  departure.  He  pined 
for  the  pleasures  of  the  town,  (which 
he  had  money  enough  to  enjoy  for 
about  three  years  longer,  with  econ- 
omy ;  after  which  he  might  go  abroad, 
or  to  the  dogs — whereyer  they  were 
to  be  found.)  *Twas  indeed  monstrous 
dull  at   Yatton ;    the    game,  which 
Yahoo  had  given  him  a  taste  for,  was 
so  yery  strictly  preserved  there  I  and 
the  birds  so  uncommon  shy  and  wild, 
and  strong  on  the  wing  t    Besides, 
Gammon's  presence  was  a  terrible 
pressure  upon  him,  overawing  and 
benumbing  him,  in  spite  of  several 
attempts  which  he  had  made,  when 
charged  with  the  requisite  quantity  of 
wine,  to  exhibit  an  impertinent  fami- 
liarity, or  even  defiance.     As  soon  as 
poor  Titmouse  had  bade  him  ffood- 
by,  shaken  hands  with  him,  and  lost 
sight  of  him  —  he  was    at   Yatton, 
alone  with  Gammon,  and  felt  as  if  a 
spell  were  upon  him — ^he  was  com- 
pletely cowed   and  prostrate.     Yet 
Gammon  laid  himself  out  to  the  very 
uttermost  to  please  him,  and  re*asBure 
his  drooping  spirits.     Titmouse  had 
got  it  into  his  head  that  the  mysteri- 
ous and  dreadful  Gammon  had,  in 
some  deep  way  or  other,  been  at  the 
bottom  of  Yahoo's  abduction  and  the 
disappearance    of   Fitz- Snooks,  and 
would,  by- and- by,  do  the  same  for 
him.    He  had  no  feeling  of  oumership 
of  Yatton ;  but  of  being,  as  it  were, 
only  tenant-at- will  thereof  to  Mr  Gam- 
mon i  Whenever  he  tried  to  re-assure 
himself,  b^  repeating  to  himself  that  it 
did  not  signify — for  Yatton  was  his 
own — and  he  might  do  as  he  liked, 
hb  feelings  might  be  compared  to  a 
balloon,  which,  with  the  eye  of  eager 
and  anxious  thousands  upon  it,  yet 
cannot  get  inflated  sufficientiy  to  rise 
one  inch  from  the  eround.     How  was 
it?     Mr  Gammons  manner  towards 
him  was  most  uncommonly  respectful; 
what  else  could  he  wish  for  ?     Yet  he 
would  have  given  a  thousand  pounds 
to  Mr  Gammon  to  take  himself  off, 
and  never  show  his  nose  again  at  Yat- 
ton 1.  It  annoyed  him,  too,  more  than 
he  could  express,  to  perceive  the  de« 
ference  and  respect  which  every  one 
at  the  Hall  manifested  toTfards  Mr 
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Gammon.  Titmouse  would  some^ 
times  stamp  his  foot,  when  alone,  with 
childish  fury  on  the  ground,  when  he 
thought  of  it.  When  at  dinner,  and 
sitting  together  afterwards.  Gammon 
would  rack  his  invention  for  jokes  and 
anecdotes  to  amuse  Titmouse — who 
would  certainly  give  a  kind  of  laugh, 
exclaim,  ''Bravo  I  Ha,  ha  I  'Pon 
my  life !— capital  I— By  Jove  I  Most 
uncommon  good !  you  don*t  say  so  ?** 
and  go  on,  drinking  glass  after  glass 
of  wine,  or  hrandy  and  water,  and 
smoking  cigar  after  cigar,  till  he  felt 
fuddled  and  sick,  in  which  condition 
he  would  retire  to  bed,  and  leave 
Gammon,  clear  and  serene  in  head 
and  temper,  to  his  meditations.  When, 
at  length.  Gammon  broached  the  sub- 
ject of  their  bill— a  frightful  amount  it 
was ;  of  the  monies  advanced  by  Mr 
Quirk,  for  his  support  for  eight  or 
nine  months,  on  a  liberal  scale ;  and 
which  mounted  up  to  a  sum  infinitely 
larger  than  could  have  been  supposed ; 
and  lastly,  of  the  bond  for  ten  thousand 

? rounds,  as  the  just  reward  to  the  firm 
or  tlieir  long-  continued,  most  anxious, 
and  successful  exertions  on  Titmouse's 
behalf— Titmouse  mustered  up  all  his 
resolution,  as  for  a  last  desperate  strug- 
gle ;  swore  they  were  robbing  him ; 
and  added,  with  a  furious  snap  of  the 
fiogers,  <'  they  had  better  take  the 
estate  themselves — allow  him  a  pound 
a- week,  and  send  him  back  to  Tag- 
rag's."  Then  he  burst  into  tears,  and 
cried  like  a  child,  long  and  bitterly. 

<'  Well,  sir/'  said  Gammon,  after 
remaining  silent  for  some  time,  look- 
ing at  Titmouse  calmly,  but  with  au 
expression  of  face  which  frightened 
him  out  of  hb  wits,  **  if  this  is  to  be 
really  the  way  in  which  I  am  to  be 
treated  by  you — 1,  the  only  real  disin- 
terested friend  you  have  in  the  world, 
(as  you  have  had  hundreds  of  oppor« 
tunities  of  ascertaining,)  if  mv  advice 
is  to  be  spurned,  and  my  motives  sus- 
pected ;  if  your  first  and  deliberate 
engagements  to  our  firm  are  to  be 
wantonly  broken" — 

"  I've  been  humbugged  into  making 
them,*'  said  Titmouse,  passionately. 

«*  Why,  you  little  miscreant  I "  ex* 
claimed  Gammon,  starting  up  in  his 
chair,  and  gazing  at  him  as  if  he 
would  have  scorched  him  with  his  eye, 
**  Do  you  DAaB  to  say  so  ?  If  you 
have  no  gratitude — have  you  lost  your 
memory?  What  were  you  when  I 
dug  you  out  of  your  dismal  hole  at 
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Closet  Court  ?  Did  you  not  repeatedly 
go  down  on  youT  knees  to  us  ?  Did 
you  not  promise  a  thousand  times  to 
do  more  than  you  are  now  called  upon 
to  do?  And  is  this,  you  insolent  little 
fellow !— is  this  the  return  you  make 
us  for  putting  you,  a  beggar^and 
very  nearly,  too,  an  idiot" — 

"  You're  most  uncommon  polite,'* 
said  Titmouse,  suddenly  and  bitterly. 
"  Silence,  sir !  I  am  in  no  humour 
for  trifling!"  interrupted  Gammon, 
sternly.  "  1  say,  is  this  the  return  you 
think  of  making  us  ;  not  only  to  insult 
us,  but  refuse  to  pay  money  actually 
advanced  by  us  to  save  you  from  star- 
vation— money,  and  days  and  nights, 
and  weeks  and  months,  and  many 
months  of  intense  anxiety,  expended 
in  discovering  how  to  put  you  in  pos- 
session of  a  splendid  fortune  ?— Poh ! 
you  little  wretched  trifler! — why 
should  I  trouble  myself  thus  ?  Re- 
member— remember.  Tittlebat  Tit- 
mouse,*' continued  Gammon,  in  a  low 
tone,  and  extending  towards  him 
threateningly  his  long  thin  fore«finger, 
<'  I  who  made  you,  will  one  day — 
one  single  day — unmake  you— blow 
you  away  like  a  bit  of  froth ;  you  shall 
never  be  seen,  or  heard  of,  or  thought 
of,  except  by  some  draper  whose  shop- 
man you  may  be ! " 

"  Ah  ! — 'pon  my  life  I  Daresay 
you  think  I'm  uncommon  frighten- 
ed !  Ah,  ha  I  Monstrous — particular 
good  ! "  said  Titmouse. 

Gammon  perceived  that  he  trembled 
in  Gyery  limb  ;  and  the  smile  which  he 
tried  to  throw  into  his  face  was  so 
wretched,  that,  had  you  seen  him  at. 
that  moment,  and  considered  his  posi- 
tion, much  and  justly  as  you  now  de- 
spise him,  you  must  have  pitied  him. 
"  You're  always  now  going  on  in  this 
way — it's  so  very  likely  I  Why,  'pon 
my  soul,  am  not  I  to  be  a  lord  one  of 
these  days  ?  Can  you  help  that  ?  Can 
you  send  a  lord  behind  a  draper's 
counter  ?  'Pon  my  soul,  what  do  you 
say  to  that?  I  like  that,  uncom- 
mon " 

«  What  do  I  say?"  replied  Gam- 
mon, calmly,  ^<  why,  that  I've  a  great 
mind  to  say  and  do  something  that 
would  make  you — make  you — fit  to 
drown  yourself  in  a  rain  tub." 

Titmouse's  heart  was  lying  flutter- 
ing at  his  throat. 

"  Tittlebat,  Tittlebat!"  conUnued 
Gammon,  dropping   his  voice,   and 
speaking  in  a  very  kind  and  earnest 
♦2g 
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manaer,  **  if  you  did  but  know  the  ex- 
tent to  which  an  accident  has  placed 
vou  in  raj  power  I  at  this  moment 
in  my  power  i  Really  I  almost  tremble^ 
myself,  to  think  of  it!"  He  rose, 
brought  his  chamber  candlestick  out 
of  thehaii—litit— bade  Titmouse  good- 
nighty  sadly  bat  sternly— and  shook 
him  by  the  hand—*'  I  may  rid  you  of 
my  preoenoe  to«morrow  morning,  Mr 
Titmouse.  May  you  find  a  truer-^SL 
more  powerful  friend  than  you  will 
have  lost  in  met"  Titmouse  never 
shrunk  more  helplessly  under  the  eye 
•of  Mr  Gammon  than  he  did  at  that 
moment. 

"  You— you — won*t  stop  and  smoke 
another  cigar  with  a  poor  devily  will 
youy  Mr  Gammon?*'  he  enquired, 
faintly.  **  It*8  somehow — most  uncom- 
mon lonely  in  this  queer,  large,  old* 
fwhioned  " 

*«  Not  to-night,  thank  you,"  replied 
Gammon — and  withdrew,  leaving  Tit- 
mouie  in  a  state  of  mingled  alarm  and 
anger— the  former,  however,  predomi- 
nating. 

**  By  jingo !  '*  he  at  length  exclaim- 
ed, with  a  heavy  eigh,  after  a  reverie 
of  about  three  minutes,  gulping  down 
the  remainder  of  his  brandy  and  water, 
"  If  that  same  gent,  Mr  Gammon, 
a'n't  the— the — devil — he's  the  very 
best  imitation  of  him  that  ever  I  heard 
tell  of!"  Here  he  glanced  furtively 
round  the  room ;  then  he  got  a  little 
flustered  ;  rang  his  bell  quickly  for  his 
valet,  and,  followed  by  him,  retired  to 
his  dressing-room. 

The  next  morning  the  storm  had 
.  entirely  blown  over.  When  they  met 
at  breakfast,  Titmouse,  as  Gammon 
knew  would  be  the  case,  was  all  sub- 
mission  and  respect ;  in  fact,  he  was 
evidently  thoroughly  frightened  by 
what  Gammon  had  said,  and  infinitely 
more  by  the  manner  in  which  he  had 
said  what  he  did  say  over-night.  Gam- 
mon, however,  preserved  for  some 
little  time  the  haughty  air  with  which 
he  had  met  him :  but  a  few  words  of 
poor  Titmouse's,  expressing  his  regret 
for  what  he  had  said  when  he  had 
drunk  too  much— poor  little  soul  !— 
over-night,  and  unqualify ingly  submit^ 
ting  to  every  one  of  tlie  requisitions 
which  had  been  insisted  on  by  Mr 
Gammon — quickly  dispersed  the  cloud 
that  was  settled  on  Gammon's  brow. 

♦«  Now,  my  dear  sir,"  said  he,  very 
graciously,  «*  You  show  yourself  the 
genUemaa  I  always  tqok  ^ou  for-^and 
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I  fbiiget,  for  ever,  di  that  passed  be- 
tween us  so  unpleasantly  last  night:  I 
am  sure  it  will  never  be  so  again :  for 
now  we  entirely  understand  each 
other?" 

"  Oh  yes— 'pon  my  life — quite  en- 
tirely ! "  replied  Titmouse,  meekly. 

Soon  after  breakfast  they  adjourned, 
at  Gammon's  request,  to  the  billiard- 
room  ;  where,  though  that  gentleman 
koew  how  to  handle  a  cue,  and  Tit- 
mouse did  not,  he  expressed  great  ad- 
miration for  Titmouse's  play,  and  folt 
great  interest  in  being  shown  by  him 
how  to  get  a  ball,  now  and  then,  into 
each  pocket  at  one  stroke,  a  masterly 
man(euvre  which  Titmouse  sncceeded 
in  two  or  three  times,  and  Gammon 
not  once,  during  their  hour's  play. 
'Twas  upon  that  occasion  that  they 
had  the  friendly  conversation  in  which 
Titmouse  made  the  suggestion  we 
have  already  heard  of,  viz.,  that  Gam- 
mon should  immediately  clap  the 
screw  upon  Aubrey,  with  a  view  to 
squeezing  out  of  him  at  least  sufficient 
to  pay  the. L.  10,000  bond,  and  their 
bill  of  costs,  immediately;  and  Tit- 
mouse urged  Gammon  at  once  to  send 
Aubrey  packing  after  Yahoo  to  York 
Castle,  as  an  inducement  to  an  early 
settlement  of  the  remainder.  Gam- 
mon, however,  assured  Mr  Titmouse 
that  in  all  probability  Mr  Aubrey  had 
not  a  couple  of  thousand  pounds  in  the 
world. 

«  Well— that  will  do  to  begin  with," 
said  Titmouse,  *'  and  the  rest  mutt 
come,  sooner  or  later." 

"  Leave  him  to  me,  my  dear  Tit- 
mouse, or  rather  to  Mr  Quirk— who'll 
tvring  him  before  he's  done  with  him, 
I'll  warrant  him !  But,  in  the  mean- 
while, I'll  work  day  and  night,  but  I'll 
relieve  you  from  this  claim  of  Mr 
Quirk,  ibr,  in  fact,  I  have  little  or  no 
real  interest  in  the  matter.'* 

**  You'll  take  a  slapping  slice  out  of 
the  bond,  eh  ?  Aha,  Mr  Gammon  I — 
But  what  were  you  saying  you'd  do 
forme?" 

"  I  repeat,  that  I  am  your  only  dis- 
interested friend,  Mr  titmouse;  I 
shall  never  see  a  hundred  pounds  of 
what  is  going  into  Mr  Qairk's  hands, 
who,  I  must  say,  however,  has  richly 
earned  what  he's  going  to  get,  by  fol- 
lowing my  directions  throughout. 
But  I  was  saying  that  I  had  hit  upon 
a  scheme  for  ridding  you  of  your  diffi- 
culties. Though  you  have  only  just 
stept  Into  your  property,  and  conse- 
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quently  people  are  Tery  sby  of  adyaa* 
cing  money  on  mortgage^  if  you'U 
only  keep  quiet,  and  leave  the  affair 
eBtlr^y  to  me,  I  will  UDdertake  to  get 
y  oa  a  sum  of  possibly  twenty  thous^ 
poiuids.** 

''My  eyes  I'*  ezdaimed  Titmouse* 
excitedly;  quioUy^  however^  adding, 
with  a  sad  air — «  but  then,  wliat  a  lot 
of  it  wiU  go  to  old  Quirk  r 

"  He  is  rather  a  keen  and  bard.^ 
abemi  Iowa;  but*' 

''  'Pon  my  life — couldn't  we  ih 
the  old  gent  r 

'<  On  BO  eonsideration,  Mr  Tit- 
roonse;  it  wouU  be  a  fatal  step  for 
you — and  indeed  for  me." 

"  What  t  and  ean  Ae  do  any  thing, 
too  ?  I  thought  it  was  only  yoii.**-~ 
The  little  foMol  had  brought  a  glimpse 
of  colour  into  Gammon's  eheek — bot 
Titraoose^s  Tolatility  quickly  reUeTed 
bis  Prospero.  **  By  the  way,  'pon  mjr 
hfe — sha'n't  I  ha^e  to  pay  it  all  back 
again? — There*s  a  gol  I  badn*t 
thought  of  that.** 

'<  I  shall  first  try  to  get  it  out  of  Mr 
Aubrey,'*  said  Gammon,  **  and  then 
out  of  another  friend  of  yours.  In 
the  mean  while,  we  mustn't  drop  the 
Tag-rags,  just  yet.**  They  then  got 
into  a  long  and  confidental  conversa- 
tion together;  in  the  course  of  which. 
Titmouse  happened  to  pop  out  a  little 
secret  of  his,  which  till  then  he  had 
managed  to  keep  from  Gammon,  and 
which  occasioned  that  gentleman  a 
great  and  sudden  inward  confusion — 
one  which  it  was  odd  that  so  keen  an 
observer  as  Htmouse  did  not  perceive 
indications  of  in  the  countenance  of 
Gammon,  viz.  bis  —  Titmouse's  -~ 
fervent  and  disinterested  love  for  Miss 
Aubrey.  While  he  was  rattling  on 
with  eager  volubility  upon  this  topic. 
Gammon,  after  casting  about  a  little  in 
his  mind,  as  to  how  he  should  deal  with 
this  interesting  discovery,  resolved  for 
the  present  to  humour  the  notion,  and 
got  out  of  Titmouse  a  full  and  particu- 
lar account  of  his  original  "  smite*' 
— the  indelible  impression  she  bad 
made  on  his  heart — the  letter  which  he 
had  addressed  to  ber^[here  Gam* 
men's  vivid  fancy  portrayed  to  him 
the  sort  of  composition  which  must 
have  reached  Miss  Aubrey,  and  nearly 
burst  into  a  gentle  fit  of  laughter] — 
and,  with  a  strange  candour— or  rather, 
to  do  him  justice,  with  that  frank 
simplicity  which  is  characteristic  of 
noble  natures— he  at  length  described 


bis  unlueky  encounter  with  Misa 
Aubrey  and  her  maid,  in  the  win- 
ter; whereat  Gammon  felt  a  sort 
of  sudden  inward  ipaem,  whicb  by  a 
sort  of  iympalby  excited  a  twinging 
senatioB  in  bis  right  toe — but  it  passed 
away — 'twas  only  a  little  juvenile  m* 
discretion  of  Titmouse's;  and  Gam- 
mon, with  rather  a  serious  air>  assur* 
ed  Titmouse  that  be  bad  probably 
greatly  endangered  bis  prospects  with 
Miss  Aubrey* 

''  Eh  ?  Why,  de— vil  take  it !  a'n't 
I  going  to  offer  to  her  though  she's 
got  nothing  ?"  interrupted  Titmouse,  * 
with  astonishment. 

. "  True  1~  Ah,  I  bad  lost  sight  of 
that  1  Well — if  you  vrUl  pledge  your- 
self to  address  no  more  letters  to  her, 
nor  take  any  steps  to  see  her,  without 
first  communicating  with  me — I  think 
1  can  promise*— hem !"  he  looked  . 
archly  at  Titmouse. 

**  She's  a  most  uncommon  lovely 
gil'* — be  simpered,  sheepishly.  The 
fact  was  that  Gammon  had  conceived 
quite  another  scheme  lor  Titmouse-* 
wholly  inocmsistent  with  his  pure>  ar- 
dent, and  enlightened  attachment  to 
Biiss  Aubrey;  'twas  undoubtedly 
rather  a  bold  and  ambitious  one,  but 
Gammon  did  not  despair;  for  be 
bad  that  confidence  in  himself,  and  in 
bis  knowledge  of  human  nature^ 
whicb  always  supported  him  in  the 
most  arduous  and  af^rently  hopeless 
undertakings. 

There  was  a  visible  alteration  for 
the  better  in  the  state  of  things  at 
Yatton,  as  soon  as  Messrs  Yaboo  and 
Fitz- Snooks  bad  been  disposed  of. 
Now  and  then  a  few  of  tlw  distin- 
guished people  who  bad  honoured  Mr 
Titmouse  by  going  out  in  procession  to 
meet  and  welcome  him,  were  invited 
to  spend  a  day  at  Yatton  ;  and  gene« 
rally  quitted  full  of  admiration  of  the 
dinner  and  wines  they  got,  the  unaf- 
fected good-nature  and  simplicity  of 
their  bosmtable  host,  and  the  bland, 
composed,  and  intellectual  deportment 
and  conversation  of  Mr  Gammon. 
When  rent-day  arrived,  Mr  Tit- 
mouse, attended  by  Mr  Gammon, 
made  his  appearance,  from  time  to 
time,  in  the  steward's  room,  and  also 
in  the  hall,  where,  according  to  for- 
mer custom,  good  substantial  fare  was 
set  out  for  the  tenants.  They  received 
him  with  a  due  respect  of  manner  ; 
but  where  was  the  cheerfulness,  the 
cordiality,  the  rough,  benefit  bearti* 
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ness  of  days  gone  by  ?  Few  of  them 
stayed  to  partake  of  the  good  things 
prepared  for  them,  which  greatly  af- 
fected Mr  Griffiths,  and  piqued  Mr 
Gammon :  as  for  Titmouse,  noweyer, 
he  said,  with  a  laugh, ''  Curse  them ! 
let  'em  leave  it  alone  if  a'n*t  hungry  I" 
and  any  faint  feeling  of  mortification  he 
might. have  experienced,  was  dissipated 
by  the  amount  of  the  sum  paid  into  his 
bankers.  Gammon  was  sensible  that 
the  scenes  which  had  been  exhibited 
at  Yatton  on  the  first  night  of  his  pro- 
tege's arrival,  had  seriously  injured 
him  in  the  neighbourhood  and  county, 
and  was  bent  upon  effacing,  as  quickly 
as  possible,  such  unfavourable  impres- 
sions, by  prevailing  on  Titmouse  to 
*'  purge  and  live  cleanly**— at  all 
events  for  the  present. 

Let  me  pause  now,  for  a  mo- 
ment, to  inquire,  ought  not  this  fa- 
voured young  man  to  have  felt  hap- 
py? Here  he  was,  master  of  a  fine 
estate,  producing  him  a  very  splen- 
did rent-roll ;  a  delightful  residence, 
suggesting  innumerable  dear  and  dig- 
nified associations  connected  with  old 
English  feeling;  a  luxurious  table, 
with  the  choicest  liqueurs  and  wines 
in  abundance ;  might  smoke  the  finest 
cigars  that  the  world  could  produce, 
from  morning  to  night,  if  so  disposed ; 
had  unlimited  facilities  for  securing 
a  distinguished  personal  appearance, 
as  far  as  dress  and  decoration  went ; 
had  all  the  amusements  of  the 
county  at  his  command;  troops  of 
servants,  eager  and  obsequious  in 
their  attentions ;  horses  and  carriages 
of  every  description  which  he  might 
have  chosen  to  order  out — had,  in 
short,  all  the  *'  appliances  and  means 
to  boot,"  which  could  be  desired  or 
imagined  by  a  gentleman  of  his  station 
and  affluence.  Mr  Gammon  was, 
though  somewhat  stern  and  plain 
spoken,  still  a  most  sincere  and  power- 
ful friend,  deeply  and  disinterestedly 
solicitous  about  bis  interests,  and  pro- 
tecting him  from  villanous  and  de- 
signing adventurers;  then  he  had  in 
prospect  the  brilliant  mazes  of  fashion- 
able life  in  town — oh,  in  the  name  of 
everything  that  this  world  can  produce, 
and  of  the  feelings  it  should  excite, 
ought  not  Titmouse  to  have  enjoyed 
life^fo  have  been  happy  ?  Yet  he  was 
not;  he  felt,  quite  independently  of 
any  constraint  occasioned  by  the  pre- 
sence of  Mr  Gammon,  full  ofdeplorable 
ennoi,  and  wearisomeness  inexpressible. 


and  which  nothing  could  alleviate  but 
the  constant  use  of  cigars  and  brandy 
and  water.  On  the  first  Sunday  after 
the  departure  of  Fitz- Snooks,  he  was 
prevailed  upon  to  accompany  the 
devout  and  exemplary  Gammon  to 
church  ;  where,  barring  a  good  many 
ill^oncealed  yawns  and  constant  fidget- 
iness, he  conducted  himself  with 
tolerable  decorum.  Yet  still  the  style 
of  his  dress,  his  air,  and  his  counte- 
nance, filled  the  little  congregation  with 
feelings  of  great  astonishment,  when 
they  thought  that  thai  was  the  new 
Squire  of  Yatton,  and  for  a  melancholy 
moment  contrasted  him  with  his  pre- 
decessor, Mr  Aubrey.  As  for  the 
worthy  vicar,  Dr  Tatham,  Gammon 
resolved  to  secure  his  good  graces,  and 
succeeded.  He  called  upon  him  soon 
after  having  heard  from  Titmouse  of 
his,  Yahoo,  and^Fitz- Snooks*  encounter 
with  Dr  Tatham,  and  expressed  pro- 
found concern  on  hearing  of  the  rude 
treatment  he  had  encountered.  There 
was  a  gentleness  and  afiBbility.-tem- 
pering  at  once  and  enhancing  his  evi- 
dent acuteness  and  knowledge  of  the 
world — which  quite  captivated  the 
little  doctor.  But,  above  all,  the  ex- 
pressions of  delicate  sympathy  and 
regret,  with  which  he  now  and  then 
alluded  to  the  late  occupants  of  Yatton, 
and.  towards  whom  the  stern  requi- 
sitions of  professional  duty  had  caused 
him  to  play  so  odious  a  part,  and  en- 
quired about  them,  drew  out  almost 
all  that  was  in  the  little  doctor's  heart 
concerning  his  departed  friends.  Gam- 
mon gazed  with  deep  interest  at  the 
old  blind  stag-hound,  and  feeble  old 
Peggy,  and  seemed  never  tired  ot 
hearing  the  doctor's  little  anecdotes 
concerning  them.  He  introduced  Tit- 
mouse to  the  vicar ;  and,  in  his  pre- 
sence. Gammon  declared  his  (Tit- 
mouse's) hatred  and  contempt  for  the 
two  fellows  who  were  with  him  when 
first  he  saw  Dr  Tatham ;  who  there- 
upon banished  from  his  heart  all  recol- 
lection of  the  conduct  which  had  so 
deeply  hurt  his  feelings.  Gammon, 
on  another  occasion,  infinitely  delighted 
the  doctor  by  calling  on  a  Monday 
morning,  and  alluding  with  evident 
interest  and  anxiety  to  certain  passages 
in  the  doctor's  sermon  of  the  day  be. 
fore,  and  which  led  to  a  very  length- 
ened and  interesting  discussion.  In 
consequence  of  what  then  transpired, 
the  doctor  suddenly  bethought  himself 
of  writing  out  an  old  sermon,  which 
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he  had  once  preached  before  the  judges 
of  assize — and  ^hich,  during  the  week, 
he  touched  up  with  a  g(K>d  deal  of 
care  for  the  ensuing  Sunday — when  he 
had  the  satisfaction  of  obserring  the 
marked  and  undeviating  attention  with 
wliich  Mr  Gammon  sate  listening  to 
him  ;  and  he  afterwards  stepped  into 
the  little  vestry,  and  warmly  compli- 
roented  the  doctor  upon  his  perform- 
ance. Thus  it  was  that  Dr  Tatham 
came  to  pen  a  postscript  to  one  of  his 
letters  to  Mrs  Aubrey,  which  I  have 
formerly  alluded  to,  and  of  which  the 
following  is  a  copy  : — «*  P.S.  By  the 
way,  the  altered  state  of  things  at  the 
Hall,  I  am  of  opinion,  is  entirely  owing 
to  the  presence  and  the  influence  of  a 
Mr  Gammon— one  of  the  chief  of  Mr 
Titmouse^s  solicitors,  and  to  whom  he 
seems  very  firmly  attached.  I  have 
lived  too  long  in  the  world  to  form 
hasty  opinions,  and  am  not  apt  to  be 
deceived  in  my  estimate  of  character ; 
but  I  must  say,  I  consider  him  to  be  a 
yexy  superior  man,  both  in  character, 
intellect,  and  acquirements.  He  pos- 
sesses great  acuteness  and  knowledge 
of  the  world,  general  information,  a 
very  calm  and  courteous  address — and 
above  and  beyond  all,  is  a  man  of  very 
enlightened  religious  feeling.  He 
comes  constantly  to  church,  and  pre. 
sents  a  truly  edifying  example  to  all 
around,  of  decorum  and  attention. 
You  would  be  delighted  to  hear  the 
discussions  we  have  had  on  points 
which  my  sermons  have  suggested  to 
him.  I  preached  one  lately,  specially 
aimed  at  him,  which,  thank  God!  I 
have  every  reason  to  believe  has  been 
attended  with  happy  effects,  and  al- 
layed some  startling  doubts  which  had 
been  for  3^ears  tormenting  him.  I  am 
sure  that'  my  dear  friend"  (i.  e»  Mr 
Aubrey)  **  would  be  delighted  with 
him.  I  had  myself,  I  assure  you,  to 
overcome  a  very  strong  prejudice 
against  him— a  thing  1  always  love  to 
attempt^and  have  in  d  measure,  in 
the  present  instance,  succeeded.  He 
speaks  of  you  all  frequently,  with  evi- 
dent caution,  but,  at  the  same  time, 
respect  and  sympathy.** 

This  postscript  it  was,  which,  as 
I  have  already  intimated,  suggested  to 
Mr  Aubrey  to  seek  the  interview  with 
Gammon  which  has  been  described, 
and  during  which  it  was  frequently 
present  to  his  mind. 

While,  however,  under  the  pressure 
of  Mr  Gammon's  presence  and  autho- 


rity, Titmouse  was  for  a  brief  while 
leading  this  sober  retired  life  at  Yatton 
—why,  he  hardly  knew,  except  that 
Gammon  willed  it — a  circumstance 
occurred  which  suddenly  placed  him 
on  the  very  highest  pinnacle  of  popu- 
larity in  metropolitan  society.  I  hardly 
know  how  to  suppress  my  feelings  of 
exultation,  in  retracing  the  rapid  steps 
by  which  Mr  Titmouse  was  trans, 
formed  into  a  lion  of  the  first  magni- 
tude. Be  it  known  that  there  was  a 
Mb  Bladdery  Pip,  a  fashionable  no- 
velist, possessed  of  most  extraordinary 
versatility  and  power ;  for  he  had,  at 
the  end  of  every  nine  months,  during 
the  last  nine  years,  produced  a  novel 
in  three  volumes— each  succeeding  one 
eclipsing  the  splendour  of  its  prede- 
cessor, (in  the  judgment  of  the  most 
able  and  disinterested  newspaper  cri- 
tics) — ^in  **  the  masterly  structure  of 
the  plot*'— the  **  vivid  and  varied  de- 
lineation of  character  " — the  **  pro- 
found acquaintance  with  the  workings 
of  the  human  heart  *' — ^*  exquisite 
appreciation  of  life  in  all  its  endless 
varieties  " — *'  piercing  but  delicate 
satire'* — "bold  and  power^l  denun- 
ciations of  popular  vices** — *'rich  and 
tender  domestic  scenes" — '*  inimitable 
ease  and  grace*' — "consummate  tact 
and  judgment" — ••  reflection  co-exten- 
sive  with  observation  " — "  the  style 
flowing,  brilliant,  nervous,  varied,  pic- 
turesque,'* et  cetera,  tt  cetera,  ei  cetera. 
We  have,  in  the  present  day,  thank 
Heaven !  at  least  a  hundred  such  wri- 
ters ;  but  at  the  time  about  which  I 
am  writing,  Mr  Bladdery  Pip  was 
pretty  nearly  alone  in  his  glory.  Such 
was  the  man,  to  whom  it  suddenly 
occurred,  on  glancing  over  the  news- 
paper  report  of  the  trial  of  Doe  on  the 
Demise  of  Titmouse  v.  Jotter^  to  make 
the  interesting  facts  of  the  case  the 
basis  of  a  new  novel,  on  quite  a  new 

{)lan,  which  was  approved  of  by  no 
ess  than  fifty  ladies  of  rank,  to  whom 
the  secret  had  been,  in  the  strictest 
confidence,  entrusted  ;  and  which  was 
infinitely  to  transcend  all  his  former 
works,  and  occasion  quite  a  revolution 
in  that  brilliant  and  instructive  species 
of  literature.  To  work  went  Mr  Pip, 
within  a  day  or  two  after  the  trial  was 
over,  and  in  an  incredibly  short  space 
of  time  had  got  fo  the  close  of  his 
labours ;  practice  had  made  him  per- 
fect, and  given  him  infinite  facility  in 
the  production  of  first-rate  writing. 
The  spirited  publisher  quickly  set  to 
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work  to  get  the  steam  up.  How  skil- 
fully he  went  to  work!  For  some 
time  there  appeared  numerous  intima- 
tions in  the  daily  papers,  that  <^  the 
circles  of  ton  "  were  «  on  the  qm  vive  " 
with  expectation  of  a  certain,  &o.  &c« 
&c. — that  <*  disclosures  of  a  very  ex- 
traordinary character"  were  being 
looked  for— <«  attempts  made  to  sup^ 
press/*  &c.  Ac— «*  compromising  cer- 
tain distinguished/'  &c.»  and  so  forth  j 
all  these  paragraphs  being  in  the  un- 
questionable editorial  style,  and  gena« 
ine  indications  c^  a  mysterious  under* 
current  of  curiosity  and  excitement, 
existing  in  those  vegioos  which  were 
watchwi  with  reverential  awe  and 
constancy,  by  those  in  the  lower 
regions.  As  time  advanced,  move 
frequent  and  distinct  became  the  inti- 
mations of  what  was  going  forward, 
and  what  might  be  shortly,  expected, 
from  the  appearance  of  the  long-pro- 
mised work.  Take,  for  instance,  the  foU 
lowii^,  which  ran  the  round  of  every 
newspaper  in  town  and  country  :*— 

"  The  efforts  made  to  deprive  the 
public  of  the  interesting  and  peculiar 
scenes  contained  in  the  forthcoming 
novel,  and  to  suppress  it,  have  entirely 
failed,  owing  to  the  resolution  of  the 
author,  and  the  determination  of  the 
publisher;  and  their  only  effect  has 
been  to  stimulate  and  expedite  their 
efforts.  It  will  bear  the  exciting  and 
piquant  title — •  Tippbtiwink  ;'  and  is 
founded  on  the  remarkable  circnoi- 
stances  attending  the  recent  trial  of  a 
great  ejectment  cause  at  York.  More 
than  one  noble  family's  history  is  invoU 
Ted  in  some  of  the  details  which  will  be 
found  in  the  forthcoming  publication, 
for  which,  we  are  assured,  there  are 
already  symptoms  of  an  unprecedented 
demand.  The  *  fovoured  few  *  who 
have  seen  it,  predict  that  it  will  produce 
a  prodigious  sensation.  The  happy 
audacity  with  wliich  focts  are  adhered 
to,  will,  we  trust,  not  lead  to  the  dis- 
agreeable consequences  that  are  looked 
for  in  certain  quarters  with  some 
anxiety.  When  we  announce  that  its 
author  is  the  gifted  writer  of  the  '  The 
Silver  Spurs  * — *  Spinnach  * — <  Tee- 
totum Hall* — '  The  Devil*s  Cha- 
LICE ' — '  The  Pirouette,*  &c.  &c. 
&c.,  we  trust  we  are  violating  no  lite- 
rary confidence.'* 

There  was  no  resisting  this  sort  of 
thing.  In  that  day,  a  skilfully* directed 
play  of  puffs  laid  prostrate  the  whole 
reading  and  fashionable- world,  produ- 
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cing  the  excitement  of  which  tl^yaficct* 
ed  to  chronicle  the  existence.  Thepub- 
lislier  hit  upon  another  adminiUe  de- 
He  had  seven  hundred  cop 


printed  off;  and,  allowing  a  hundred  fot 
tijSrsi  edition*  he  varied  the  dtle^  pages 
of  the  remaining  six  hundred  by  the 
wcards— **  Seamd  Edition  •*— «  Third 
Edition  "  —  «  Fourth  Edition  "  — 
<«  Fifth  Edition  ''-^'*  Sixth  Edition  ».- 
and  «  Sevemth  Edition.**  Bv  the  time 
that  tlie  fourth  edition  had  been  an- 
nounced, there  existed  a  real  td^  for 
the  book ;  the  cironlating  libraries  at 
the  West  End  ef  the  town  were  be* 
sieged  by  applicant!  for  a  perusal  of 
the  work ;  and  '*  notices "  and  '<  ex- 
tracts **  began  to  make  their  apoear- 
ance  in  the  newspapers.  The  ufea  of 
the  work  was  admirable.  TippUiwink^ 
the  hero,  was  a  voung  gentleman  of 
ancient  fiimily— the  only  child~4nd- 
napped  away  in  his  infisncy  by  the 
ma^gnant  agency  of  "  the  demon 
Mowbray,*  a  distant  relative,  of  a 
fierce  and  wicked  character,  who  suc- 
ceeded to  the  enjoyment  of  the  estate, 
and  would  have  come,  in  time,  to  the 
honours  and  estates  of  the  most  an- 
cient  and  noble  family  in  the  kingdom, 
the  Earl  of  Frizzleton.  Poor  Tippe- 
tiwink  was  at  length  discovered  by  his 
illustrious  kinsman,  by  mere  accident, 
in  an  obscure  capacity,  in  the  employ 
of  a  benevolent  linen-draper.  Black' 
hag,  who  was  described  as  one  of  tlie 
BH>st  amiable  and  generous  of  linen- 
drapers  ;  and,  after  a  series  of  wonder- 
ful adventures,  in  which  he  displayed 
the  most  heroic  constancy,  the  Earl 
succeeds  in  reinstating  his  oppressed 
and  injured  kinsman  in  the  lofty  station 
he  ought  always  to  have  occupied. 
His  daughter — a  paragon  of  femtde 
loveliness  —  the  Lady  Sapphira 
Sigh-away — evinces  the  deepest  in- 
terest in  the  success  of  Tippetimnh  ; 
and  at  length — the  happy  result  may 
be  guessed.  Out  of  these  few  and 
natural  incidents,  Mr  Bladdery  Pip 
was  pronounced  at  length,  by  those 
who  govern,  if  they  do  not  indeed 
constitute  public  opinion,  to  have  pro- 
duced an  imperishable  record  of  his 
genius,  avoiding  all  the  faults,  and 
combining  all  the  excellences,  of  aU 
his  former  productions.  The  identity 
between  Titmouse  and  Tippettwink, 
Lord  Dreddlington  and  Lord  Frizzle- 
ton,  Lady  Cecilia  and  Lady  Sapphira f 
and  Mr  Aubrey  and  *'  the  demon 
Moicbroyy'*  was  quickly  established. 
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The  novel  passed  speedily  into  the 
tenth  edition;  an  undoubted^  and  a 
very  great  sensation  was  produced ; 
extracts  descriptive  of  the  persons^ 
partlfularly  that  of  Titmouse,  and  the 
Earl,  and  Lady  Cecilia,  figuring  in  the 
story,  were  given  in  the  London 
papers,  and  thence  transferred  into 
those  all  over  the  country.  The  very 
author,  Mr  Bladderv  Pip,  became  a 
resuscitated  lion,  and  bad  his  portrait, 
looking  most  intensely  intellectual, 
prefixed  to  the  tenth  edition.  Then 
came  portraits  of**  Tittlebat  Titmouse, 
Esq., '  (for  whicli  he  had  never  sate,) 
giving  him  large  roeitiilg  eyes,  and  a 
very  pensive  fwce,  and  a  most  fashion, 
able  dress.  The  Earl  of  Dreddlington 
and  Lady  Cecilia  became  also  a  lion 
and  lioness.  Hundreds  of  opera- 
glasses  were  directed  at  once  to  their 
box  ;  innumerable  were  the  anxious 
salutations  they  received  as  they 
drove  round  the  Park  —  and  they 
drove  round  it  three  or  four  times 
as  often  as  they  had  ever  done 
before.  'Twas  whispered  that  the 
King  had  read  the  book,  and  drank 
the  EarPs  health,  under  Uie  name  of 
Lord  Frizsdeton  —  wliile  the  Queen 
did  the  same  for  Lady  Cecilia  as 
Lady  Sapphira.  Their  appearance 
produced  a  manifest  sensation  at  both 
the  levee  and  drawing-room — Majesty 
looked  blander  than  usual  as  they 
approached :  poor  Lord  Dreddlington 
and  Lady  Cecilia  mounted  in  a  trice 
into  the  seventh  heaven  of  rapturous 
excitement ;  for  there  was  that  buoy- 
ant  quality  about  their  heads  which 
secured  tliem  a  graceful  and  rapid  up- 
ward motion*  They  were  both  un- 
utterably liappy,  living  in  a  gentle, 
delicious  tumult  of  excited  feelings. 
Irrepressible  exultation  glistened  in 
,the  Earl's  eyes ;  he  threw  an  infinite 
deal  of  blandness  and  courtesy  into 
his  manners  wherever  he  was  and 
whomsoever  he  addressed,  as  if  he 
could  now  easily  afford  it,  confident  in 
the  inaccessible  sublimity  of  his  posi- 
tion. It  was  slightly  laughable  to  ob- 
serve, however,  the  desperate  efforts 
he  made  to  maintain  his  former  frigid 
composure  of  manner — but  in  vain ;  his 


nervousness  looked  almost  like  a  sud. 
den,  though  gentle,  accession  of  St 
Vitus'  dance.  Innumerable  were  the 
enquiries  made  after  Titmouse — his 
person — his  manners — his  character— 
his  dress,  by  her  friends,  of  Lady  Ce- 
cilia.  Young  ladies  tormented  her  for 
his  autograph.  'Twas  with  her  as  if 
the  level  surface  of  the  Dead  Sea  had 
been  stirred  by  the  freshening  breeze  I 
When  a  tiling  of  this  sort  is  once 
fairly  set  going,  where  is  it  to  end  ? 
When  fashion  does  go  mad,  her  road, 
ness  is  wonderful ;  and  she  very  soon 
turns  the  world  mad.  Presently  the 
young  men  appeared  in  stocks — black 
satin  stocks,  embroidered,  some  tvith 
flowers,  and  others  with  gold,  were  worn 
every  where,  called  *'  I'ttmouse-  Ties ;" 
and  in  hats,  with  higl)  crowns  and  rims  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  in  depth,  called  **  7V/- 
tUbaVs,'*  All  the  young  blades  about 
town,  especially  in  the  City,  dressed 
themselves  in  the  most  extravagant 
style ;  an  amazing  impetus  was  given 
to  the  cigar  trade— the  shops  were 
crowded,  and  every  puppy  that  walked 
the  streets  puffed  cigar-smoke  in  your 
eyes.  '  In  short,  lively  Titmice  might 
be  seen  running  about  the  streets  in  all 
directions.  As  for  Tag-rag,  wonders 
befell  him.  A  paragraph  in  a  paper 
pointed  him  out  as  the  original  of  Black* 
bag,  and  his  shop  as  the  scene  of  Tit- 
mouse's service.  Thither  quickly  pour- 
ed the  tide  of  fashionable  curiosity  and 
custom.  His  business  was  soon  trebled. 
He  wore  his  best  clothes  every  day, 
and  smirked,  and  smiled,  and  bustled 
about  in  a  perfect  crowd  in  his  shop, 
in  a  fever  of  excitement.  He  began 
to  think  of  buying  the  adjoining  pre* 
mises,  and  adding  them  to  his  own ; 
and  set  his  name  down  as  a  subscriber 
of  half-a-guinea  a-year  to  the  **  De- 
cayed Drapers'  Association."  These 
were  glorious  times  for  Mr  Tag-rag. 
He  had  to  engage  a  dozen  extra 
hands ;  there  were  never  less  than 
fifly  or  a  hundred  persons  in  his  shop 
at  once ;  strings  of  carriages  before  his 
door,  sometimes  two  deep,  and  strug. 
glings  between  the  coachmen  for  prece. 
dence;  in  fact,  he  believed  that  the 
Millennium  was  coming  in  earnest. 
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THE  TOURISTS. 


Once  Satan  and  Moloch 

Set  ont  on  their  ramhies, 
To  refresh  their  old  hearts 

With  a  view  of  our  gambob  ; 
For  of  late  they  had  seen 

But  a  few  of  the  men 
Who  once  brought  the  news 

Of  this  world  to  their  den. 

Since  Napoleon  "  Le  Grand" 

They  had  scarcely  a  hero ; 
In  fact,  the  world's  glories 

Were  sinking  to  zero. 
So  they  came  up  to  see 

What  their  old  friends  were  doing, 
What  mischief  the  soldiers 

And  statesmen  were  brewing. 

As  they  rose  in  the  East» 

Moloch  stepped  on  a  skull ; 
«<  Aha!'*  said  the  fiend, 

'*  I  see  signs  of  Stamboul." 
Satan  kicked  it  awa^. 

And  exclaim'd  with  a  sneer, 
"  That  skull  was  Mahmoud's, 

Onco  my  fav'rito  Vizier. 

*'  He  murder'd  his  friends 

And  he  crouched  to  hb  foes ; 
The  Sun  of  his  Empire 

Went  down,  when  he  rose. 
And  now  Earth's  crown'd  idiots 

Will  fight  on  his  grave. 
But  to  see  which  shall  prove 

Most  the  tyrant  or  slave.*' 

When  they  rambled  to  Russia, 

And  saw  its  gay  Czar, 
Like  a  prince  of  the  Opera, 

All  riband  and  star. 
Said  Satan,  "  This  son 

Of  the  regions  of  sleet 
Has  one-half  of  the  world 

For  a  toy  at  his  feet ; 


Not  content  with  the  half,         * 
He's  resolved  to  have  all ; 

Though  cities  may  burn. 
And  millions  may  fall." 

'*  That  will  do,*'  cried  the  pair. 
As  they  snuff *d  up  the  gore ; 

Satan  roar'd  with  delight- 
Moloch  echo'd  the  roar. 

Then  they  rambled  to  France ; 

All  was  fertile  and  fair ; 
The  fields  were  all  harvest. 

All  fragrance  the  air. 
*Twas  a  sting  to  their  hearts, 

And  each  cried  with  a  groan, 
*•  What  blockhead  of  clay 

Can  deserve  such  a  throne  ?*' 

But  they  heard  a  wild  shout. 

Smoke  darken'd  the  sun. 
They  heard  the  guns  thunder. 

The  war  was  begun  I 
There  was  slaughter  on  sea, 

And  slaughter  on  shore  ; 
And  the  two  rovers  laugh'd 

Louder  still  than  before. 

Then  they  rambled  to  England, 

*^  Ah  I  here  all  is  sage," 
Said  the  pair.     «  All  is  Mind, 

In  advance  of  the  age.*' 
They  saw  loveliness  spread 

On  the  hill  and  the  dale. 
The  church  on  the  mount. 

And  the  cot  in  the  vale. 

They  saw  the  proud  forest 

Of  masts  on  the  Thames, 
They  saw  its  bold  people, 

Like  earth's  beacon  flames. 
But  they  look'd  on  the  reptiles 

That  crept  round  Whitehall! 
And  then  they  laugh'd  longest 

And  loudest  of  all. 

Aretino. 
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BY  M0N8.  A.  DS  TOCQUBVILLE. 


Tub  conclading  Tolumes  of  this 
work  have  lately  appeared.  In  the 
two  preceding  ones^  doly  noticed  by 
U8,  M.  de  TocqacTille  examined  the 

SoBitiYe  institutions  of  America.  He 
ad  then  a  solid  body  of  facts  on  which 
to  rest  hb  observations ;  and  the 
clearness  with  which  he  analysed  and 
exposed  to  view  the  working  and  ten- 
dencies of  the  democratic  state  of  so- 
ciety exhibited  in  the  United  States^ 
carried  all  his  readers  with  him.  Whe- 
ther they  liked  or  disliked  the  infer- 
ences to  which  his  remarks  seem^ 
to  point,  they  acknowledged,  either 
promptly  or  reluctantly,  that  hisstate* 
ments,  and  his  comments  upon  them, 
were  fair,  luminous,  and  most  eminent* 
ly  instructive. 

^  His  treatment  of  the  second  part  of 
his  subject  now  under  our  review,  is 
n9t,  we  conjecture,  likely  to  meet 
with  the  same  universal  approbation 
and  applause.  These  volumes  are 
purely  r^ctive  ;  yet  their  author 
hardly  commentates  on  any  speci- 
fic matter  or  matters  whatsoever; 
but  generalizes  on  wide  and  abstract 
systems  and  principles,  which,  from 
their  very  nature,  reject  those  detailed 
investigations  and  solutions  to  which 
he  would  subject  them.  To  give  to 
generalization  the  preciseness  and  ap- 
plicability of  practical  deductions,  is 
quite  impossible ;  and  this  is  what  M. 
de  Tocqueville  has  attempted  to  do. 
Montesquieu,  in  his  Esprii  des  Lois, 
generalizes  iH  along,  it  is  true ;  but 
he  does  so  with  a  substratum  of  long- 
standing, indubitable,  firmly  establish, 
ed  facts  under  him :  he  never  moves 
for  a  moment  from  ofi^this  safe  ground, 
except  in  one  or  two  instances,  tofaU, 
as  time  has  proved,  into  error ;  and 
besides,  his  generalizations  occupy 
their  proper  place  where  they  are 
good  and  profitable,  high  above  and 
far  removed  from  the  movement  and 
passions  of  the  active  world.  The 
work  on  our  table  has  reminded  us  of 
the  chef'cTonivre  of  Montesquieu.  M. 
de  Tocqueville  seems  to  us  to  possess 
that  patient  thoughtful  temper  of 
mind»  that  masculine  comprehensive- 
ness  of  intelligence,  that  lucidity  of 
perception  and  expression,  which  might 

NO.  ccc.  vot*  xtvin. 


perhaps  have  enabled  him,  had  he 
lived  in  earlier  times  propitious  to 
great  literary  undertakings,  to  have 
written  such  a  book  as  the  Esprit  dcs 
Lois.  We  are  not  sensible  of  any  ex« 
aggeration  in  this  remark ;  at  the  same 
time  we  pronounce,  though  with  some 
diffidence  and  hesitation,  his  last  pro- 
duction to  be  a  failure*  Its  failure 
consists  in  its  conception  and  plan,  not 
in  its  execution. 

The  design  of  this  production  has 
been  to  take  all  the  great  questions 
which  are  actually  agitating  the  civil- 
ized  world,  and  to  make  of  them 
(questions! !)  postulates  and  premises 
from  which  to  deduce  certain  conse- 
quences. Monsieur  de  Tocqueville 
classes  these  very  complex  questions 
under  two  heads— Aristocracy  and 
Democracy ;  and  of  these  two  primary- 
elements  of  society,  separating  them  in 
their  predominance  careMly  from 
each  other,  he  describes  and  predicates 
the  effects  with  the  utmost  assurance. 
Herein,  then,  is  the  great  original  vice 
of  his  work ;  viz.  that  it  has  no  foun- 
dation of  admitted  truths,  or,  as  his 
foregoing  volumes  had,  of  substantial 
indi^utable  facts  to  stand  upon.  It 
is  a  superstructure  of  theorizings  with- 
out any  base  to  support  it,  and  these 
tiieorizings  M.  de  Tocqueville  strives^ 
from  his  first  page  to  his  last,  to  re- 
duce and  to  bring  down  into  close 
immediate  application  to  the  present 
unsettied  and  stormy  state  of  the  pub- 
lic mind  in  Europe— to  gather  them» 
as  it  were,  into  a  body  or  code  of  re- 
flections, for  the  prudential  gmdance 
of  the  peiplexed  politicians  of  this 
age.  But  his  theoretic  generalizations 
will  not>  of  course,  beiv  this  confine- 
ment to  special  views  and  preconcep- 
tions ;  they  burst  into  shivers  under 
the  unnatural  constraint,  and  leave 
their  author  in  strange  bewilderment. 
Another  peculiarity  of  this  distinguish* 
ed  person  tends  also  to  give  a  confused 
uncertainty,  quite  correspondent  to  the 
inherent  character  of  his  theme,  to 
the  opinions  he  expresses :  it  is  this-* 
that  he  is  a  conscientious  reasoner: 
and  thus  it  happens  that  bis  strong 
overmastering  love  of  truth,  wresUea 
continually  with  the  proposition^  he 
2q 
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would  establish^  and  instead  of  contri- 
buting in  any  measure  to  their  ^tab- 
litthmenty  or  to  bring  them  even  to  a 
specious  close^  renders  them  more 
doubtful  than  previous  to  examination 
tbejr  might  appear  to  be.  His  disser<« 
tationSfl  in  consequence,  are  a  labyrinth 
of  doubts ;  not  a  formation,  but  a  »««- 
pemion  of  judgment  respecUng  every 
topic  therein  discussed,  u  the  result  in 
which  they  terminate.  For  our  own 
parts,  we  ttiink  this  may  be  as  it  should 
bo.  Decisions  touching  the  transfor- 
mation society  is  said  to  be  undergo- 
ing, from  the  conflict  of  aristocratic 
and  democratic  principles,  cannot  be 
pronounced  off-hand*  In  essaying  to 
arrive  at  these  decbions,  however,with 
nothing  but  the  distempered  instabi- 
lities of  recent  and  actual  experience 
whereon  to  build  them,  M.  de  Tocque- 
ville  has  brolcen  down  completely. 
His  subject,  contemplated  through  the 
medium  through  which  he  contem- 
plates it— the  troubled  medium  of  a 
period  described  as  one  of  transition- 
is,  so  to  speak,  made  up  of  refractions 
which  wiU  not  submit  to  condensation^ 
which  refuse  to  converge  towards  the 
focus  he  would  arbitrarily  assign 
them. 

But  from  his  work  itself  it  is  time 
we  furnish  an  extract.  Our  firsts 
somewliat  abridged  in  our  translation^ 
will  show  the  manner  in  which  M.  de 
Tocquevillediscriminatesequalityfrom 
liberty,  and  an  aristocratic  from  a  de^ 
mocratio  society.  His  two  vplumes 
are  but  an  expansion  of  the  two  chap- 
ters from  which  we  are  about  to  quote 
the  most  striking  passages^ 

•*  The  first,**  he  uyt,  *'  the  most  vivid 
paiftlon  that  spriDgs  out  of  equality  of 
eondition,  ii  the  love  of  cqualltj  iuelf.  I 
speak  of  it  therefore  first  Everj  one  has 
remailLed  that  at  the  present  time,  and 
especiallj  in  France,  the  passion  for  equa- 
lity occupies  with  every  new  day  a  larger 
and  larger  place  in  the  human  heart.  It 
has  been  said  a  hundred  times  that  our 
contemporaries  entertain  a  much  more 
.  ardent  and  tenadous  love  of  equality  than 
of  liberty }  but  the  causes  of  this  fkot  have 
Bot  yat  been  deariy  pointed  out.  Una  I 
ahall  now  endeavour  to  do. 

^  An  esti<enM  poim  may  be  imaglntd 
bk  K^iieh  liberty  and  equaUty  meet  and 
mix.  I  take  for  asappesilioa  that  all  the 
oltisens  of  a  state  eoneur  m  Its  goveromenty 
and  that  eaoh  oUixea  has  an  equal  right 
so  to  do.  In  thk  case,  no  distinctions 
existing  between  aun  and  man,  the  exer- 
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else  of  tyrannic  power  would  be  impos^ 
sible ;  men  would  be  perfectly  tree,  be- 
cause they  would  be  perfectly  equal ;  and 
tbey  would  all  be  perfectly  equal,  because 
they  would  be  completely  free.  It  is  to- 
wards  the  realization  of  this  ideal  that  a 
democratic  people  tend.  This  ideal  is 
the  most  perfect  form  that  equality  can 
poasibly  assume;  but  it  may  have  other 
forms,  which,  without  being  so  complete, 
may  be  hardly  less  dear  to  democracies. 

**  Equality  may  be  established  in  civil 
society,  and  not  prevail  in  the  political 
world*  A  species  of  equality  may  also  be 
established  in  tbe  political  world  without 
political  liberty.  Men  may  be  equal  in- 
discriminately among  themselves,  with  the 
exception  of  one,  who  may  be  the  master 
of  all,  and  wbo  may  choose  equally  (Vom 
among  all  the  agents  of  his  power.  Other 
hypotheses  may,  too,  be  easily  conceived, 
by  which  a  very  wide  equality  might  con- 
sort with  institutions  more  or  less  free,  or 
not  free  at  all. 

**  The  passion  which  men  entertain  for 
liberty,  and  that  wbich  they  entertain  for 
equality,  are  in  fkct  two  distinct  things; 
and  I  hesitate  not  to  say,  that  among  de- 
mocratic nations  tbey  are  two  unequal 
things. 

'**  A  little  refiection  willshow  us,  that 
in  every  age  some  dominant  passion  or 
faet  exists  which  sums  up  in  itself  all  po« 
pular  sentiments  and  ideas^  Now,  the 
dominant  passion  which  chsracterises  the 
present  age  Is  the  love  of  equality.  Ask 
not  what  charm  men  in  democratic  epocha 
find  in  being  equal,  nor  tbe  particular 
reasons  they  may  bave  for  attaching  them- 
selves more  obstinately  to  equality  than  to 
any  of  the  other  benefits  they  may  derive 
from  society.  Equality  forms  the  distinc- 
tive tendency  of  the  period  in  which  they 
live.  This  alone  suffices  to  explain  why 
they  prefer  It  to  every  thing  else.  But, 
independent  of  this  reason,  there  are 
others  which  dispose  men  habitually  to 
prise  equality  above  liberty. 

*'  If  a  people  could  ever  destroy  or 
even  dindnish  equality  alter  it  had  struck 
firm  root  among  them,  they  could  accom- 
plish this  only  by  long  and  painful  eflbrts ; 
by  modifying  their  soolal  state,  by  abolish- 
ing their  laws,  by  remodelling  all  thefr 
thoughts,  by  changing  their  habits  and  re- 
volutionisiiig  their  manners.  To  lose 
political  liberty,  however,  it  suffices  not  to 
grasp  It  firmly.  The  hold  on  it  once  loos- 
ened, and  it  is  gone.  Equality,  therefore. 
Is  cherished,  not  solely  on  its  own  ac- 
count, but  because  it  seems  as  If  naturally 
It  would  last  for  ever.  The  blessings,  too, 
which  liberty  procures,  are  of  slow  growth, 
and  it  Is  not  always  easy  to  trace  them  to 
their  source;  whilst  the  advantages   of 
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equalitj  are  felt  inttantlf ,  and  their  orlglii 
etimot  be  for  a  moment  mistaken.  Poli- 
tical liberty  gives  from  time  to  time  snblime 
pleasures  to  a  certain  number  of  dtisen. 
Equality  famithes  erery  day  a  multitude 
of  small  gratifications  to  erery  individual. 
Men  can  only  enjoy  political  liberty  at  th» 
cost  of  some  sacrifices,  and  it  Is  to  be  at- 
tained only  by  vigorous  exertiona.  But 
the  pleasores  of  eqnality  are  spontaneous. 
An  the  little  inetdenti  of  private  life  give 
occasion  to  them  every  day^  and  te  e^joy 
them  It  is  only  necessary  to  live. 

*'  I  am  of  opinion  that  all  democratic 
nations  have  a  natural  taste  for  liberty. 
Loft  to  themielves  they  love  it,  they  culti- 
vate it,  and  it  is  with  grief  they  see  it 
escape  them.  But  for  equality  their  passion 
is  ardent,  insatiable,  invincible,  eternal; 
they  covet  equality  in  liberty  ;  but  if  they 
cannot  so  obtun  i^  they  will  hug  it  to  their 
bosoms  even  in  slavery.  Poverty,  subjec- 
tion, barbarism  they  will  endure,  but  not 
aristocracy. 

'*  These  observations  are  true  at  all 
times,  but  more  especially  so  in  ours.  All 
who  struggle  against  the  irresistible  power 
of  equality,  will  by  it  be  destroyed.  In  ovr 
days,  liberty  csnuot  be  established  without 
its  support,  and  de^>otlsm  itself  can  rest  en 
no  other  fooodation. 

•  •  •  • 

*'  Aristocratic  institutions  conneet  every 
man  very  straitJy  with  many  of  his  eoaiefli- 
.  peraries.  When  classes  are  very  distinct 
.and  kept  separate,  each  of  these  classes 
becomes  to  those  who  belong  to  it  a  little 
country,  more  visible  and  more  dear  to  him 
than  the  nation  at  large  ;  and  as  in  aristo* 
cratic  societies  all  the  eitisens  have  their 
fixed  stations,  and  rise  in  due  gradations 
according  to  their  ranks,  the  one  above  the 
other,  it  results  that  each  individual  among 
them  has  always  some  one  above  him 
whose  protection  Is  needful  to  him,  and 
some  one  below  him  whose  assistance  he 
may  claim. 

*<  Men,  then;  who  live  in  aristocratic 
ages,  have  nearly  always  sodal  affinities 
beyond  themselves,  and  are  often  disposed 
to  forget  their  personal  interests.  In  de- 
mocrfitic  ages,  on  th«»  coatrsry,  when  the 
duties  of  each  man  towards  the  human  race 
are  mere  dear,  dimnterested  devotion  to 
particular  persons  becomes  more  rare  :  the 
bond  of  the  affections  is  at  the  aaaie  time 
widened  sod  loosened. 

**  Among  demoeratic  people  new  fismilies 
spring  up  ineessantly  from  obieurity,  into 
which  others  fall.  The  course  of  time  is 
.  interrupted  er^ry  moment,  the  vestige  of 
generations  is  effaced.  Oblivion  falls  upon 
preceding  periods,  and  of  these  which  are 
to  come  uo  idea  can  be  fonnedL  Things 
dose  at  hsnd  alone  interest* 

**  Aristocracy  has  made  a  long  chain  of 


all  the  dtizens  of  t  state  which  has  reached 
fWmi  the  peasant  to  the  king,  Bemeoinsy 
is  breaking  this  ehafn,  and  putting  mJk 
Hnk  of  it  apart.  Tliui  deaoeraey  Ml 
only  makea  every  maa  forgnt  lui  wmmum 
tors^  but  hides  tnm  him  his  dnietBdaai^ 
and  aeparatea  him  tnm  Ui  eonCe«pM»* 
ries;  U  shuts  Mm  np  in  hlflMdf^  lapHsMN 
him  in  tho  foUtuda  of  hit  own  hoMrt.'' 

Now,  in  the  abore  extrtet,  equaH^ 
and  liberty  are  Tery  finelT  dfaeriim- 
nated  from  each  other.  Hitherto  w« 
felt  convinced  the  two  things  haTO 
been  confounded  together ;  Md  ihat^ 
in  the  popnlar  apprehenaloitf  the/ 
continne  to  be  so. 

The  mistake  has  thus  arisen.  Etery 
benefidal  adrance  society^  in  erery 
age,  has  made,  has  been  owing  to  a 
large  measure  of  spontaneous  energy 
being  left  to  the  people.  This,  when 
legalized,  is  called  drii  liberty ;  and 
by  this  liberty,  wherever  it  has  been 
most  effectually  carried  out,  so  ample 
a  scope  is  given  to  individual  voUtloii 
and  exertions,  that,  by  a  natural 
assodation  of  ideas,  its  extension  to  its 
utmost  bounds  is  suggested,  of  wlildi 
equality  to  a  loose  thinker  may  eeem 
to  be  the  logical  consequence.  Sueh 
a  one  will  also  confhsedly  deem  equal- 
ity to  contain  the  first  germ  of  liberty* 
as  well  as  to  be  liberty's  ultimate  cott- 
summation,  and  will  reason  that,  if  its 
intermediate  effects  are  so  good,  its 
full  realization  must  be  most  exedlent. 
In  this  manner,  liberty  and  equally 
hare  come  to  be  conndered  as  lici 
different  degrees  and  states  of  tile 
same  principle.  It  is  presupposed  by 
great  numl>ers  tiiat  the  two  objects  are 
so  radically  identic  that  they  cannot 
be  disjoined ;  and  as  liberty  eertaialj 
does  tend  towards  as  real  an  equaliza- 
tion of  men  as  tlieir  social  relations 
will  admit  of,  Uie  assumption  reeetres 
thereby  countenance  which  greatiy 
embarrasses  those  who  have  an  inter- 
nal conviction  of  its  falsehood* 

To  draw,  then,  a  strong  line  be- 
tween the  two  principles^  we  would 
remark  that  equality  resembles  and 
differs  from  liberty  predsdy  in  the 
same  way  that  despotism  resembles 
and  differs  from  government.  BqtuUfty 
and  despotism  are  both.  In  thdr  purity* 
impracticable  abstract  concc^ons* 
In  exercise,  they  lose  necessarilV  tlieir 
ideal  perfection,  yet  their  abstract 
standard  is  for  erer  before  them,  alid 
gives  a  tension  to  their  worlLin|^,  which 
must  needs  be  oppressive  In  the  eX* 
trcme.    Liberty  i^d^  ^ctyeonnMU^ii 
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tbe  contrai^y  are  compound  complex 
things.  They  contain  no  abstruse 
ideal;  they  have  no  reference  to  any 
abstract  standard  of  right  In  prac* 
tice  and  experience  alone,  they  have 
their  existence.  They  have  no  philo- 
sophic  or  metaphysic  prototype  to 
which  they  are  constantly  striving  to 
conform.  They  are^  in  their  own 
naturcy  compromisesyaccommodations^ 
temperaments.  They  are  thus  plastic 
to  all  the  varying  conditions  of  numa- 
nity.  They  have  no  absoluteness,  no 
9eminal  absolute  theory  to  be  devel- 
oped and  carried  out  within  them. 
They  have  consequently  Jreechm-^ 
large  spaces  to  move  in ;  whilst  equality 
and  despotism  are  both  for  ever  under 
tbe  direct  constraint  and  iaflicting.the 
most  rigorous  tyranny^  being  con- 
tinually strained  up  to  attain  a  point 
of  completeness  which  is  perfectly 
unattdnable. 

M.  de  TocqueviUoy  then>  has  done 
good  service  in  distinguishing  so 
broadly,  equality  from  liberty  with 
respect  to  theproc^'co/ effects  of  each ; 
but  we  regret  he  has  not  discerned 
the  still  broader  distinction  that  exists 
between  their  essential  properties. 
.  Equality,  as  he  has  indeed  cursorily 
admitted,  contains  an  ideal;  liber^ 
contains  none.  This  consideration 
alone  shows  them  not  only  to  be  dif- 
ferent from^  but  incompatible  with  each 
other. 

We  have  at  present  to  request  the 
attention  of  our  readers  to  the  signifi- 
cation  M.  de  Tocqueville  affixes  to 
tbe  terms  democratic  and  aristocratic 
ages*  It  might  be  thought  that  the 
title  of  a  democratic  age  could  only 
apply  to  a  period  or  a  country  where* 
in  democratic  institutions  and  forms 
of  government  had  exclusively  or  pre- 
dominantly prevailed,  or  did  so  now ; 
and  as,  in  one  part  of  the  work  before 
us,  all  allusion  to  the  ancient  republics 
of  Greece  and  Rome,  and  to  the  Swiss 
and  Italian  republics,  is  expressly 
omitted,  it  might  be  inferred  that  the 
denomination  could  only  be  applicable 
to  the  United  States  of  America  du- 
ring the  greater  part  of  one  unelapsed 
century.  And  that,  on  the  other 
band,  the  title  of  an  aristocratic  age 
could  be  applied  solely  to  nations  and 
epochs,  wherein  aristocratic  forms  and 
institutions  had  absorbed  or  domineer- 
ed over  all  others,  or  continued  to 
have  the  precedency.  But  by  this 
,  supposition  it  would  seem  that  the 
maed  form  of  govemmenty  irhich^ 
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especially  in  modem  times,  has  ob- 
tained so  extensive  an  establishment, 
is  left  totally  out  of  consideration; 
and,  in  truth,  totally  out  of  considera* 
lion  M.  de  Tocqueville  leaves  it.  Yet 
does  he  not  give  the  obvious  significa- 
tion we  have  mentioned  to  the  words 
aristocratic  and  democratic  ages. 

By  the  phrase,  aristocratic  age»  he 
means  any  age  in  which  the  aristo- 
cratic spirit  has  ascendantly  pervaded 
society,  which  spirit  has  ever  had  a 
body  of  positive  organs  whereby  to 
act.  By  a  democratic  age,  he  means 
any  age  in  which  a  democratic  spirit 
of  that  peculiar  sort  that  embraces 
equality  as  its  sine  gud  non,  has  been 
ascendant,  though  thb  spirit  has  been 
without  any  legally  organized  means 
of  action .  By  understanding  his  words 
in  this  sense,  can  one  alone  conceive 
how  nations  (the  plural  noun  being 
always  used)  are  spoken  of  as  demo- 
cratic, seeing  there  is  only  one  nation 
to  whom  the  epithet,  in  its  strict  ac- 
ceptation, can  be  appropriate;  and 
even  in  this  vaguer  sense,  the  word 
ages  (in  the  plural)  manifests  a  won- 
derful intrepidity  of  assumption  ;  for 
one  century  has  not  yet  gone  by  since 
the  American  declaration  of  inde- 
pendence ;  and  it  was  subsequent  to 
that  event — at  the  outbreaking  of  the 
French  Revolution  in  the  year  1 789^- 
that  the  democratic  spirit,  which  M, 
de  Tocqueville  has  exclusively  in  his 
thoughts,  was  first  fairly  developed  in 
France,  and  acquired  here  and  there 
more  or  less  favour  throughout  Eu- 
rope. It  is  certain,  nevertheless,  that 
it  is  this  very  spirit,  so  newly  exhi- 
bited, which,  even  granting  for  a  mo- 
ment (a  concession  we  cannot  se- 
riously make)  that  it  has  displayed 
itself  in  America,  has  there  but  an 
experiment  unproved  to  appeal  to  in 
its  support,  and  is  every  where  else 
but  a  wild  fermentation  of  society, 
that  M.  de  Tocqueville  denominates 
emphatically,  and  very  absurdlv  to 
our  thinking,  "  democratic  nations, 
democratic  ages.*'  Aristocratic  times, 
in  which  he  seems  to  include  the 
mixed  times  of  aristocracy  and  demo- 
cracy, are  held  up  by  him  as  passed 
or  passing.  The  pure  democratic  fu- 
ture occupies  his  whole  attention ; 
and  this  inevitable  future,  according 
to  him,  is  strangelv  spoken  of  as  hav- 
ing already  exbted  for  centuries. 

This  observation  leads  us  to  note 
another  fundamental  vice  in  the  plan 
of  M.  de  TocquevUle's  irork;  {t  it 
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this :  That  it  is  by  design  throughout 
anticipatiTe ;  it  depicts  things  which 
are  not,  which  are  yet,  to  say  the 
most,  but  in  these  possible  causes^  as 
though'they  were,  and  were  on  the  point 
of  being  full  formed  and  established. 
He  would  regard  the  whole  social  and 
political  condition  of  humanity  as  ra- 
pidly transforming,  and  as  in  princi- 
ple already  transformed,,  and  the  old 
social  system  of  the  world  as  worn 
out  and  ready  to  vanish  away.  His 
Tolumes  are  pervaded  by  this  oue 
thought.  But  on  what,  we  would 
ask,  is  it  founded?  Simply  on  this: 
that  in  many  civilized  nations,  the 
body  of  the  people  have  recently  ac- 
quired a  great  increase  of  knowledge 
and  of  power.  Certainly  this  is  a 
fact  of  immense  importance,  and  must 
considerably  modify  government  and 
society,  as  governments  and  society 
have  been  modified  at  former  epochs 
by  changes  in  the  popular  character 
not  less  momentous.  But  to  reason 
from  this,  (as  M.  de  Tocqueville  ma^ 
nifestly  does,)  that  an  entire  remould 
of  the  civil  state  of  mankind  is  casting, 
and  must  inevitably  be  cast,  appears 
to  us  to  be  preposterous,  false,  and 
pernicious.  Thb  notion,  however,  is 
somewhat  widely  entertained,  or  ra- 
ther, being  very  obscure,  it  merits, 
like  all  obscure  sentiments,  better  the 
name  of  a  passion  than  of  a  notion ; 
it  is  felt,  not  understood,  and  we  will 
endeavour  now  to  show  how  it  has 
gained  so  extensive  a  prevalence. 

It  has  sprung  out  of  the  great 
French  Revolution.  That  Revolution 
had  this  prominent  and  peculiar  fea- 
ture: its  scope  was  not  confined  to 
Franco,  it  embraced  in  its  tendencies 
all  people.  Frenchmen  were  less  its 
particular,  than  humanity  at  large  was 
Its  genend  object.  It  aimed  at  the 
universal;  its  roost  potent  spell- word 
was  the  regeneration  of  man.  First 
principles  were  appealed  to,  not  sim- 
ply to  give  efiect  to  a  series  of  new 
measures,  to  specify  reforms,  or  even 
to  an  entire  new  system  of  govern- 
ment separately  and  practically  ap- 
prehended, butybr  tneir  oton  sokes. 
The  triumph  of  an  elementary  prin* 
ciple  was  regarded  as  infinitely  more 
important  than  the  establbhment  of 
any  body  of  positive  institutions  pos- 
siblv  could  be.  Institutions  were 
hela  only  to  be  valuable  inasmuch  as 
they  expressed,  with  the  simplest  di- 
xectnessy  some  met^hysical  principle^ 


which  might  address  mankind  in  the 
gross  without  any  reference  to  na* 
tional  distinctions*  The  real,  in  brief, 
was  sought  in  the  ideal.  A  metaphy- 
sical ideal  was  thrust  naked  into  the 
strife  of  active  life,  instead  of  beings 
as  all  the  analogies  of  man's  present 
nature  and  condition  show  it  should 
be,  covered  up,  fenced  round,  and  kept 
apart  by  the  numerous  anomalies  of 
the  real,  from  all  immediate  contact 
with  any  but  a  remote  refracted  in« 
fluence  on  the  human  mind  and  hu« 
man  affairs.  But  the  French  were 
ardent  to  get  at,*  to  realize  the  ideal* 
which  is  always  an  universal.  And 
with  respect  to  their  ideal  of sociefy,ihe 
doctrine  of  equality  seemed  to  comprise 
its  very  essence,  and  to  be  best  aaapt- 
ed  to  carry  it  out  into  practice. 

As  far  then  as  the  Idealism  of  France 
has  prevailed,  that  obscure  presenti- 
ment of,  and  passion  for,  a  general 
fundamental  transformation  of  society 
is  explained.  We  admit  also  that  this 
passion  is  partially  felt  in  many  coun- 
tries, and  if  we  thought  it  predominant, 
we  should  be  of  the  opinion  which  M. 
de  Tocqueville  evidently  harbours; 
viz.  that  a  completely  new  order  of 
things,  of  one  grand  uniform  character^ 
aptly  described  by  the  words  democracy 
and  equality  in  his  sense,  was  working 
out  as  far  as  civilisation  extends. 

This  opinion  forms  another  main 
artery  of  his  work  :  he  attributes  the 
French  sentiment  on  this  subject  to  all 
nations.  One  cannot  read  a  single 
chapter  of  his  work  without  being 
struck  by  the  conviction  that  all  his 
observations,  touching  all  people,  are 
made  from  the  meridian  of  Paris. 
There  are,  nevertheless,  distinctions 
which  go  deep  to  be  insisted  on. 

In  the  first  place,  we  deny  altogether 
that  America,  M.  de  Toequeville*s 
professed  theme,  is  or  ever  has  been 
in  the  slightest  degree  affected  by  the 
French  passion.  Certainly  no  two 
countries  can  exhibit  so  perfect  a  con- 
trast as  do  America  and  France  in  this 
particular.  The  words  democracy 
and  equality  have  a  notable  diversity 
of  signification  in  the  apprehension  of 
the  Frenchman  and  of  the  American. 
The  former  sees  in  them,  as  we  have 
said,  an  ideal ;  he  maintains  and  de- 
fends them  continually  by  abstract 
reasonings.  The  latter  is  quite  insen- 
sible to  £ose  subtle  perceptions,  which 
giv^  them  all  their  value  to  the  French- 
man.   He  understands  them  only  as 
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pncUeal  thingtt  and  Talues  them  sole- 
Ij  on  acooont  of  their  pracUcal  effecto. 
Indeed^  eqoalitj  in  the  United  States 
should  more  properly  be  called  rude 
md  eiuberant  freedom ;  for  it  wants 
the  chief  mark — passionate  blindness 
mJbj  vhioh  M«  de  Tooque?ille  has 
4iserimioated  equality  from  liberty. 
It  has  in  Ameriea  arisen  out  of,  and 
Is  associated  withy  no  eccentric  agita- 
tions of  the  spiritual  man,  but  comes 
entirely  from  the  terra  ftrma  man ;  it 
has  grown  out  of  circumstances ;  it 
has  been  fashioned  by  circumstances ; 
mtamal  events  ha?e  played  their  pre- 
fer part ;  they  have  had  their  due 
directing  force.  Whereas^  in  France 
precisely  the  reverse  has  happened. 
Brents  there  have  had  but  a  subordi- 
nate agency,  whilst  a  transcendentalf 
abstruse^  visionary  ideology^has  taken 
the  leadf  and  suppressed  ^  legitimate 
guiding  influence  which  events  ought 
lo  exert.  It  is  beoause  we  do  not  dis- 
•em  the  slightest  trace  of  this  theore- 
tio  kind  of  equality  in  America^  de- 
spite her  unmixed  demoeratic  forms» 
that  we  believe  civil  liberty  will  last 
in  that  eountrv*;  whilst  these  forms 
willf  it  is  probablOf  undergo  many 
modifloationsy  and  admit  many  new 
elements  into  their  composition. 

Again,  let  us  look  to  England. 
The  origin,  the  history,  all  the  de- 
velopments of  British  liberty  are 
thoroughly  of  another  stamp,  of 
another  school  from  that  of  France. 
We  say  not  that  of  late  years  some 
seeds  <u  the  Gallican  tree  of  liberty 
have  not  been  sown  amongst  us,  and 
put  forth  certMn  wild  shoots ;  but  the 
plant  is  not  indigenous,  and  cannot  be 
naturalized  in  our  political  clime. 
What,  however,  we  cniefly  wish  to  in- 
sist on  is-^hat  between  English  and 
French  mind*  there  is  a  still  stronger 
antagonism  than  there  is  even  between 
tiie  dvil  constitutions  of  Uie  two 
•onntries. 

To  illustrate  our  meamng:  com- 
pare Oobbett  with  any  French  move- 
Bent  man  or  demagogue  one  may 
choose  to  select ;  oompare  attentively 
Mijor  Cartwright  with  Lafayette, 
(two  OMn  who  have  many  striking 
points  of  resemblance,)  and  the  minds 
and  views  of  these  worthies,  treatbg 
the  same  snbjeets^  using  the  same 
terms,  aiming  apparently  at  the  same 
Malts,  as  far  as  general  expressions 
eaa  indioate  their  purposes,  will  be 
fM&d  Mi  divaigeatt  for  divergaoojr 
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supposes  an  original  agreement ;  bul 
widely,  and  from  the  beginning,  sepa* 
rate,  informed  by  different  principles^ 
and  seeking  consummations  which  on 
the  one  hand  the  Eoglbhman,  and  on 
the  other  the  Frenchman,  would  reject 
with  abhorrence.  Two  other  examples 
of  the  incompatible  qualities  of  the 
English  and  French  genius,  with 
respect  to  their  political  and  social 
philosophy,  are  to  be  found  in  God- 
win and  Madame  de  Stael.  Godwin's 
philosophic  works  discover  promi- 
nently a  French  mind.  Had  he  been 
bom  in  France,  and  written  in  the 
French  language,  they  would  no  doubt 
have  had  a  high  celebrity  and  an  en. 
during  popularity ;  whilst  with  us> 
after  having  excited  surprise  and  a 
general  contemptuous  indignation  for 
a  season,  they  have  sunk  into  oblivion, 
and  are  now  regarded  as  little  bettor 
than  waste  paper.  Madame  de  Stsel, 
on  the  contrary,  was  eminently  Eng- 
lish in  all  her  sentiments,  and  for  this 
reason;  notwithstanding  her  incon- 
testable superiority  of  talent,  she  is 
but  scantily  and  gmdgingly  appre- 
ciated in  France.  Napoleon  told  her 
that  her  works  wore  tkot  French^  and 
this  criticism  on  his  part  was  a  just 
one.  In  England  and  in  Germany 
she  ranks  very  high  ;  but  Frenchmen 
invariably  shrug  their  shoulders  when 
they  hear  her  prdsed. 

Whatever  changes,  then,  may  be 
preparing  for  Great  Britain,  it  is  evi- 
dent they  will  proceed  from  a  mind, 
from  a  east  of  inteliect,  altogether  alien 
from  that  from  which  France  must 
derive  all  her  future  destinies. 

Further ;  as  M.  de  Tocqueville  as- 
sumes all  along,  that  one  common  de- 
mocratic destiny  awaits  all  nations, 
and  that  the  key-note  of  this  destiny 
has  been  struck  by  France,  he  should 
make  it  appear  that  the  probable 
determining  causes  of  the  future  ca- 
reer of  the  people,  ace  the  same  as  the 
determining  causes  which  must  shape 
the  fortunes  of  the  French  people; 
but  from  the  great  Revolution  of  *89 
flows,  and  must  flow  the  liieblood  of 
France.  Are,  then,  the  spirit  and 
principles  of  that  Revolution  common 
to  all  civilized  land?  Partially  we 
admit  thatspirit  has  spread  throughout 
Eumpe,  whilst  it  has  left,  we  repeat, 
America  intact.  In  words  rather  than 
in  things,  in  detaohed  fiusts,  not  in  their 
scope  and  intent,  the  French  Revo* 
Ii}tikm  ia^  we  acknowledge  fj^atly  re- 
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fleeted  back  from  maoj  coontrlet. 
But  whilst  the  mental  and  moral 
springs  of  action  in  different  nations 
continue  in  the  main  dbtinct  $  whilst 
their  national  characters  and  all  that 
goes  to  form  them,  are  diametrically 
opposed  to  each  other;  whilst  their 
hearts  and  wills  are  nationally  set  in 
opposite  directions,  and  all  their  in« 
terior  processes  of  thought  move 
round  different  centres,  we  cannot 
recognise  any  similarity  of  condition 
between  them,  merely  because  inten- 
tions and  aims,  essentially  separate  and 
diverse,  may  be  accompanied  now  and 
then  by  similar  accidental  circumstan- 
ces, and  are  called  by  the  same  names. 

It  is  not  to  be  denied,  nevertheless, 
that  society  is  stirred  and  commoved 
every  where  very  deeply,  and  that  the 
universal  movement  goes  to  increase 
the  power  of  the  people.  But  the 
mistake  of  M.  de  Tocqneville  is  in 
this :  He  supposes  this  movement  to 
be  in  all  countries  of  the  same  nature, 
and  to  tend  to  like  results ;  i.  «.,  that 
its  French  aspect  b  its  general  aspect, 
and  that  irhatever  is  true  of  it  in 
France,  b  true  of  it  in  all  other  parts 
of  the  world.  Here  we  make  our  stand 
against  him.  We  maintain  especial- 
ly that  the  description  he  has  given  of 
democracy  and  equality  only  describes 
the  French  conception  of  democracy 
and  equality;  and  that  in  £ngland, 
and  more  positively  in  America,  thb 
French  idea  b  sternly  reprobated  and 
repudiated.  With  thb  conviction  we. 
cannot  look  forward  to  the  future,  as 
Frenchmen  have  got  the  habit  of  do- 
ing, as  into  a  scene  of  things  totally 
new — dissevered  from  all  past  expe- 
rience^ and  to  exhibit  mankind  in  a 
position,  and  under  relations  such  as 
they  have  never  hitherto  known.  M. 
de  Tocqueville's  volumes,  dubiously, 
and  even  contradictorily  as  hb  pic- 
tures are  drawn,  are  buraened  in  their 
every  page  with  thb  stupendous  ima- 
gination. 

But  thb  imagination  can  never  be- 
come a  reality,  except  by  reversing 
completely  the  natural  order  of  human 
proceedings.  That  order  was  reversed 
in  France  at  the  great  Revolution. 
Hence  the  imagination  has  received 
some  countenance.  Abstract  philo- 
sophic theories  of  government  usurp- 
ed, at  that  period,  that  front  place 
which  material  interesta,  which  prac- 
tical wants  and  advantages^  should 
hold  in  the  mind  of  %  ^aAion  \.  a^d 
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these  interests  and  these  practicabili- 
ties, in  their  turn,  exertM  only  that 
remote  influence  which  it  b  the  legi- 
timate and  most  excellent  property  of 
theoretic  wbdom  to  put  forth.  Mis- 
taking  the  nature  of  man  and  of  so- 
ciety, (being  unbelievers  in  Chris« 
tianity  they  could  not  do  otherwbe,} 
the  French  aimed  at  the  absolute  in* 
stead  of  the  re^W,  and  they  con- 
tinue to  do  so  still.  They  are  in 
action  what  the  Germans  are  in  speca« 
lation.  Mystic  and  vlsionary.thoughts, 
which  a  German  might  elaborately 
excogitate  in  his  closet,  they  formerlv 
endeavoured  to  realize  with  frantu^ 
violence,  as  they  do  now,  having  a 
better  prospect  of  success,  with  a  spe- 
cious moderation.  The  National,  the 
Constituent  Assemblies,  the  Conven- 
tion, the  Girondbts,  Robespierre,  Ma- 
rat, Danton,  St  Just,  were  all  vbion- 
ists  in  the  French  style ;  and  Messrs 
Cormenin,  Manguin,  and  many  others 
actually  playing  distingubhed  parts 
in  France,  show  that  thb  bre^  of 
men  b  still  there  popularly  ascendant. 
In  other  countries,  nowever,  they  ez- 
bt  not,  or  are  so  thinly  scattered  and 
are  of  so  bastard  a  sort,  as  to  be  without 
any  weight,  political  or  moral,  what- 
ever. We  insbt  emphatically  upon 
the  dbUnction  we  here  make ;  for  we 
are  persuaded  that  it  fundamentalhr 
subverts  the  whole  fabric  of  M.  oe 
Tocqueville's  anticipative  reasonings 
and  conjectures,  touching  the  opening 
destinies  of  the  civilized  world. 

When  men  base  their  social  progress 
on  thingi  to  be  done,  which  come  home 
to  their  business  and  bosoms,  and  not 
on  ideas  to  be  propagated,  which  make 
acdon  mad  when  they  are  the  pro* 
posed  end  of  action,  then  we  may  be 
sure  that  all  in  the  mun  b  safe  and 
right ;  for  the  ordinary  agitations  of 
communities,  however  great,  ha;ve  no 
tendencies  whatever  to  produce  Chose 
complete  transformations  of  socie^, 
which  spring  always  out  of  the  irresbt- 
ible  predonunaiice  of  some  new  spirit 
tual  prindple,  and  never  out  of  the 
conunon  energies  and  aeflvitles  of 
nen,  however  hkh- wrought,  enter- 
prising, and  ambitious  tliese  may  be. 

Instead,  therefore,  of  dwelling  so 
much  en  aristocratic  and  democfalic 
ages,  and  equality,  M«  de  Tooqueville 
would,  in  omr  jo^R^ment,  hare  thrown 
&  much  truer  light  on  the  dee^  sub- 
ject be  has  chcMea  to  treat,  had  he 
fhqvB  where  the  paaaion  Sac  the  tf&a^ 
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and  where  the  passion  for  the  reals 
rationally  prevail^  and  had  he  seen  in 
these  two  sources  the  probable  forma- 
tion of  the  procinctive  future  which 
seems  to  in^ire  him  with  so  much 
terror.  It  would  then  have  been 
manifest  to  him>  that  there  are  no  such 
ffreat  changes  to  be  apprehended  as 
he  imagines ;  that  the  Real  in  the  two 
freest  countries  on  the  face  of  the 
globe,  is  more  than  an  overmatch  for 
the  Ideal  in  France,  and  is  able  to 
counterbalance  and  counteract  its 
effects  very  sufficiently.  But  in  lieu 
of  contemplating  the  future  through 
this  medium,  which  we  hold  to  be 
the  true  one,  he  has  presupposed 
the  French  spirit,  the  spirit  of  the 
Revolution  of  '8d,  to  be  universal. 
America,  £ngland^  his  own  country, 
and  every  land  wherein  popular  move- 
ments are  at  all  felt,  are  placed  by 
him,  in  this , respect,  under  the  same 
category.  He  writes  of  France,  and 
to  Franco  almost  exclusivelv,  even 
when  he  professes  most  directly  to  be 
occupied  only  with  America.  In 
France,  he  seems  to  fancy  he  has  dis- 
covered the  Catholicon  passion  of  all 
nations ;  and  thb  notion,  which  forms 
the  very  base  of  the  whole  argument 
of  his  two  volumes,  falsifies  radically 
all  the  dubious  and  frightened  deduc- 
tions he  has  drawn  from  it. 

We  must  mention  here,  that  M.  de 
Toconeville  sometimes  uses  the  term 
equality  in  the  sense  of  liberty,  and 
sometimes  the  term  liberty  in  the 
sense  of  equality,  despite  the  vei^ 
able  manner  in  which  ne  has  discri- 
minated them  from  each  other.  This 
produces  some  confusion. 

Before  we  proceed,  we  most  retnm 
to  the  above  extract,  in  order  to  pro- 
test most  strongly  against  the  asser-i 
tion,  that  democratic  nations — demo- 
cratic in  every  sense  bnt  the  French 
sense— or  that  nations,  enjoying  the 
largest  measure  of  civil  liberty  so- 
ciety has  ever  experienced,  entertiun 
so  frenzied  a  love  of  equality  as  to 
prefer  it  with  slavery  to  liberty  with- 
out it.  Neither  will  we  admit,  but 
deny  altogether,  that  these  nations  feel 
so  deep  a  horror  for  aristocracy  as 
our  autnor  maintains  they  do.  Eng- 
lishmen, the  great  hody,  the  great 
majority  of  Englishmen,  foster  a  ra- 
tional, a  profound  admiration  for 
the  aristocratic  institutions  of  their 
country.  And  there  is  no  more 
remaikablo  feature  in  the  nationid 
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character  of  the  Americans,  than  the 
sentiment  of  homage  which  these 
real  republicans,  not  in  will  but  in 
fact — these  real  democrats,  not  in 
theory  but  positively,  feel  and  ex- 
press— though  inconsistently  with 
their  civil  constitution,  and,  therefore, 
with  a  reluctant  awkwardness — for 
title,  rank,  station,  and  all  those  her- 
editary and  conventional  honours, 
which  cannot  exist  in  any  state  with* 
out  some  admixture  of  the  aristocratic 
element.  The  assertion  of  M.  de 
Tocqueville  on  which  we  are  com- 
menting, is  true  of  France,  and  France 
only.  There,  indeed,  a  hatred  of 
aristocracy,  a  mania  for  equality,  an 
indifference  for  liberty,  and  an  apti- 
tude for  slavery,  all  go  hand  in  hand 
together. 

We  will  now  give  another  extract 
from  the  work  before  us,  which  will 
show  what  a  thoroughly  different  be- 
ing, from  what  he  is  at  present,  M. 
de  Tocqueville  would  make  of  man, 
when  the  democratic  change  shall 
have  passed  fully  upon  him. 

He  is  speaking  of  the  literature, 
especially  of  the  peculiar  sources  of 
poetry  which  will  be  opened,  he  ima- 
gines, to  democratic  ages.  Now, 
poetry  has  ever  been  fed,  from  the 
remotest  times  down  to  the  hour  in 
which  we  live,  from  the  same  springs 
of  emotion.  Amidst  all  its  infinite 
varieties,  it  has  thus  ever  been  alter 
et  idem.  Its  inspirations  have  never 
'  been  circumscribed.  Of  the  foun- 
tains of  which  Homer,  Shakspeare, 
and  Milton  drank,  the  humblest  poet 
has  drank.  All  have  been  moved  by 
the  same  grand  overpowering  and  sus- 
taining whokt  whicn  we  call  Nature, 
— the  universe  of  man ;  all  have  felt 
'  in  its  presence,  like  the  prophet  Daniel 
in  the  presence  of  the  Almighty,  over- 
whelmed, prostrated,  strengthless, 
subdued  into  unspeakable  humiliation ; 
and  all,  touched  by  its  touch,  have 
sprung  up,  as  the  prophet  did  at  the 
Divine  voice  of  command,  endued  with 
a  surprising  amplitude  of  heart  and 
vision.  But  some  have  been  more, 
some  less  deeply  moved,  and  their 
sensibilities  have  been  differently  af« 
fected.  M.  de  Tocqueville.  however, 
would  have  us  to  believe  that  poetry 
is  no  longer  to  operate  in  this  way. 
Certain  of  its  sources  which  have  been 
hitherto  the  most  inspiring,  he  assures 
us  will,  in  democratic  ages,  be  dried 
up;  whilst  others,  be  says,  will  be  en- 
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But  if  our  thought  be  right,    epoch  of  IraiwilSoii ;  and  I  am  convinced 
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larged. 

that  poetry  derives  her  very  essence 
from  nature  at  large,  without  restric- 
tion or  limitation  of  any  kind,  to  dry 
up  any  of  her  sources,  which  are  not 
merely  local  and  accidental,  is  to  dry 
them  all  up  together.     And  such  a 


that  democracj  must  eventually  turn  the 
imagination  from  all  that  is  exterior  to 
man,  to  fix  it  upon  man  alone. 

'*  I  have  already  shown  that  the  idea  of 
progress,  tnd  of  the  indefinite  perfectibility 
of  the  human  speclei,  belonged  to  demo- 


them  all  up  togetner.     Ana  sucn  a     —  -r 

change  In  tlie  character  of  P«?t7' "     *"..  ]^Z^c  people  ««re  nothing  for 

M.  de  Tocqueville  supposes  will  come  «-    r 

about,  appears  to  us  quite  impossible, 

unless  a  correspondent  change,  not 

in  governments,  not  in  society,  but  in 

human  nature  itself,  takes  place  at 

the  same  lime.     It  is  thus  he  writes 

upon  the  subject  :— 

**  An  aristocracy  leads  men  naturally  to 
the  contemplation  of  the  past,  around 
which  their  imagination  delights  to  hover. 
Democracy,  on  the  contrary,  gives  men  a 
sort  of  instinctive  disgust  for  all  that  is 
ancient.  In  this  respect,  aristocracy  is 
much  the  most-  favourable  of  the  two  to 
poetry ;  for  things  assume  grandeur  in 
proportion  as  they  are  obscure  and  dis- 
tant, and  are  thus  more  adapted  to  the  pur- 
poses of  poetical  composition." 

But  not  only  of  the  past  does  equa- 
Uty  rob  poetry,  it  dbinherits  her  also 
of  much  of  the  present.  In  democra- 
tic societies  men  are  very  diminutive, 
and  very  much  alike ;  every  one  sees 
in  himself  the  likeness  of  all  others ; 
there  is  no  illusion.  The  poets,  then, 
who  live  in  democratic  ages  can  never 
Tenture  to  portray  an  individual ;  for 
an  object  which  has  only  mediocrity 
in  it,  and  which  is  thoroughly  under- 
stood, can  never  raise  the  ideas  to  a 
poetic  pitch.  We  conclude,  therefore, 
that  equality  being  established  on  the 
earth,  would  dry  up  most  of  the  ancient 
sources  of  poetry. 

Let  us  BOW  see  how  she  will  discover 
new  ones : — 


*<  When  doubt  had  unpeopled  heaven, 
and  the  progress  of  equality  had  reduced 
each  man  to  proportions  better  known  and 
Boialler,  poets,  not  having  yet  discovered 
what  they  could  put  in  the  place  of  the  im- 
mense objects  which  disappeared  with  the  • 
aristocracy,  turned  their  regard  towards 
inanimate  nature.  Losing  sight  of  heroes 
and  of  gods,  they  undertook  to  paint  rivers 
and  mountains.  Hence  the  origin,  in  the 
last  century,  of  that  poetry  which  is  called 
descriptive.  Some  have  thought  that  pic- 
tures of  this  kind,  descriptions  of  the  ma- 
terial  and  inanimate  things  which  cover 
the  earth,  constitute  the  poetry  suitable 
to  democratic  ages ;  hut  this  I  believe  to 
be  an  error.  The  des^ptive  school  of 
poetry,  in  my  opinion,  represenU  but  an 


what  hai  been,  but  their  minds  dwell  wlU^ 
ingly  on  what  wiil  be.  In  this  direction 
their  imagination  has  no  limits ;  it  has  ex% 
pansion  and  exaggeration  into  a  measure- 
less futurity; 

*'  Thus  a  vast  career  may  be  opened  to 
poets ;  grand  conceptions,  which  the  un* 
derstanding  cannot  comprehend,  must  rise 
up  before  them.  One  door  being  shut 
upon  the  past,  another  will  burst  open 
into  the  future. 

*'  In  democratic  ages,  the  extreme  mo- 
bility of  men,  and  their  impatient  desires, 
make  them  change  almost  unceasingly 
their  place  of  abode.  The  inhabitants  of 
different  countries  mix  together,  come 
face  to  face,  talk  together,  imitate  each 
other ;  thty  thus  come  to  have  but  one 
common  aspect.  And  it  is  not  only  the 
citisens  of  the  same  nation,  but  different 
nations  also,  by  the  same  frequency  of  in- 
tercourse, must  assimilate,  and  form  alto- 
gether, to  the  eye  of  the  spectator,  but . 
one  vast  democracy.  The  humsn  race 
may  thus,  for  the  first  time,  be  viewed 
under  one  grand  figure — that  of  a  univer- 
sal democracy.  This  surely  would  be  a 
noble  and  inspiring  object  for  the  con« 
templation  of  a  poet. 

'*  In  democratic  times  faith  in  positive 
creeds  wavers ;  and  belief  in  any  inter* 
mediate  power,  by  whatever  name  It  may 
be  called,  vanishes  away.  But,  on  the 
other  hand-,  men  are  disposed  to  conceive 
a  much  vaster  idea  of  Uie  Deity,  and  of 
the  Divine  intervention  in  human  affairs. 
Regarding  the  human  race  as  one  whole, 
they  easily  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that 
one  design  presides  over  the  destinies  of 
all,  and  in  the  actions  of  each  individual 
they  recognise  the  trace  of  a  general  plan^ 
according  to  which  the  omniscient  power 
rules  over  the  entire  family  of  men.  Here, 
then,  is  another  abundant  spring  of  poetry 
open  to  democracies. 

'*  The  language,  the  costume,  the  daily 
actions  of  the  people  of  a  democracy,  re- 
pel the  imagination.  Yet  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  ransack  heaven  and  earth  to  dis- 
cover an  object,  wonderful,  full  of  con- 
trasts, admirable  and  contemptible,  full  of 
light  and  ftill  of  darkness.  To  find  this 
object,  man  has  but  to  meditate  on  him- 
self. He  springs  out  of  nothing,  traverses 
time,  and  disappears  for  ever  in  the 
bosom  of  Ood.    He  Is  seen  but  for  a 
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moment^  flitting  on  tlie  brink  of  two 
tbjfssea— ho  falls^  '  and  where  is  he  ?  ' " 
We  cannot  forbear  to  add  a  few 
words  on  the  passage  just  cited* 
Though  abridged  from  the  original 
it  contains  the  substance  of  a  whole 
ehapter.  We  would  ask— Do  not  the 
past  and  the  future  appeal  to  our  sen* 
sibiiitiesy  to  our  imagination,  by  the 
same  law  of  our  nature  ?  Both  affect 
OS  as  spiritual  beings,  having  sympa- 
thies and  life  which  extend  beyond  our 
actual  bodily  duration.  When  we 
contemplate  ancient  ruins,  cities,  or 
sites,  where  great  actions  have  been 

Serformed,  where  great  men  have 
ved;  when  we  accompany  Volney 
or  Keith  through  the  East,  or  tread 
over  the  ground  of  Greece  or  Italy^ 
thronged  and  hallowed  by  grand  his« 
toric  recollections,  do  not  our  medita- 
tions carry  us  out  of  ourselves ;  and 
whibt  they  plunge  us  deep  into  the 
pasty  do  they  not  simultaneously  trans- 
port onr  dim  thoughts  into  a  boundless 
future  ?  The  past,  indeed,  is  the  only 
part  of  the  electric  chain  of  our  imma* 
terial  existence  which  we  can  touch, 
and,  which  touched,  brings  to  us  an 
electric  instantaneous  conviction  of 
the  future.  The  past  and  future  are 
essential  counterparts  of  each  other. 
Without  the  former  we  could  have  no 
conception  of  the  latter.  To  imagine 
a  people,  therefore,  especially  the  poets 
or  a  people,  to  be  insensible,  indiffe- 
rent to  all  that  has  gone  before  them, 
and  yet  to  be  inspired  by  visions  of 
thin^  to  come>  is  to  imagine,  in  our 
ojpinion,  an  impossibility.  The  insen- 
Bioility  supposed  is  inconsistent  with 
the  supposed  sensibility,  and  would 
manifest  a  cloddishness  of  tempera- 
ment that  would  prove  the  poetic 
spirit  to  be  totally  extinct. 

There  is  a  murky  sort  of  close  hori- 
xoned  future,  however,  we  readily  con- 
cede, but  which  it  would  be  profanation 
to  call  the  future  even  in  an  earthly 
sense,  that  may  be  anticipated  with- 
out one  spark  of  poetic  fire,  and  with 
a  consummate  contempt  for  the  past : 
it  is  the  Aiture  of  Radical  newspapers, 
of  turbulent  election  speeches,  of  gab- 
bling demagogues.  This  is  the  future 
which  M.  de  Tocqueville  must  have 
in  hb  mind  when  he  describes  gene- 
rations to  come  as  divorced  from  all 
interest  in  times  gone  by,  and  as  cold  to 
the  magnificence  and  charms  of  exter- 
nal nature*  But  we  will  take  upon  us 
to  affina,  that  ahoold  this  kind  of  fa- 
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ture  he  fancies,  he  foresees^  swell  into 
such  immense  proportions  before  na« 
tions  as  he  imagines,  poetry,  instead 
of  finding  inspiration  therein,  would 
be  extinguished  for  ever  by  so  and- 
poetic  a  phenomenon.  No  communion 
with  the  ages  of  antiquity,  with  the 
preceding  course  and  eventfulaess  of 
time — ^no  communion  with  the  sur- 
rouodiuff  creation  of  God,  and  yet 
poetry  If  The  very  idea  is  prepos* 
terous. 

Yet,  withal,  though  these  contem« 
plations  which  most  minister  to  the 
spiritual  affections  of  man,  which  have 
the  nearest  affinities  with  his  spiritual 
aspirations,  are  to  lose  caste,  to  be 
cashiered  as  it  were,  and  turned  out 
of  service,  men  are  to  be  profoundly 
religious  !  The  religion,  however,  to 
which  M.  de  Tocqueville  alludes,  is 
quite  as  independent  of  an^  creed  as 
It  is  of  any  superstition.  It  is  not  then 
Christianity — it  is  natural  religion. 
When  all  people  become  as  one  people 
through  the  operation  of  democracy, 
this  religion,  in  contradiction  to  the 
experience  of  about  two  thousand 
years,  is  to  exert  an  influence,  of 
which,  though  existing  for  that  long 
period,  it  has  hitherto  shown  no  symp- 
tom, and  men  are  to  probe  their  hearts* 
the  mysteries  of  their  being,  and  to 
feel  the  presence  and  to  see  the  finger 
of  God  the  more  potently,  according 
to  the  degree  in  which  they  are  re- 
gardless of  all  that  has  gone  before 
them — dead  to  the  outward  universCf 
divested  of  Christianity,  revolving 
closely  round  themselves  in  narrow 
selfishness,  and  having  for  the  bourne 
of  their  views  the  indefinite  perfecti- 
bility of  their  species  in  this  world,  to 
be  worked  out,  of  course,  through  the 
medium  of  political  agitations. 

Alas !  alas!  these  agitations,  under 
■noh  circumstances  especially,  instead 
of  being  ennobling  and  sublime,  are, 
to  say  the  best,  but  the  furnace,  the 
smithy  of  society ;  and  so  far  from 
their  noise,  heat,  and  lurid  smoke 
being  capable  of  raising  the  thoughts 
either  of  poetry  or  religion,  they  are 
calculated  inevitably,  should  they  pre- 
vail to  the  extent  democrats  would 
foreshow,  to  debase,  whilst  they  may 
apparently,  in  the  lowest  department 
of  action,  increase  human  energy,  and 
to  nuike  the  social  man,  in  the  nar- 
rowest, vilest  sense,  or  rather  the  d^ 
math  so  to  predominate,  as  to  deface, 
darkeoy  and  wellnigh  to  abfogite  all 
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the  pare  a^d  lofty  aspects  of  our 
diviner  nature. 

We  shall  next  famish  an  extract 
which  will  exhibit  more  completeljr, 
thoogh  somewhat  inconsistently  with 
his  preceding  obsenrationsy  M.  de 
Toc({aeTille*B  sentiments  touching  the 
power  he  deems  religion  should  exert 
on  the  new  society  which,  according 
to  his  yiews,  is  to  arise  :•— 

'*  The  legislatora  of  democraeSes/'  be 
mytf  "  and  all  opright  and  enlightened 
eitizensy  Bboald  endaavonr  nneeaahigly  to 
exalt  the  thongbta  of  men,  and  gi?e  them 
a  heavenly  direction.  It  ia  incumbent  on 
all  thoie  who  are  interetted  in  the  demo* 
omtie  fatmre,  to  penevere  in  one  oommoa 
effort  to  sow  and  cultivate  among  the 
people  spirituil  taatet,  an  elevation  of  mind 
towards  the  Infinite,  and  a  temperament 
quickly  susceptible  of  immaterial  plea- 
sures. 

'*  Materialism  is  always  dangerous  and 
demoralizing ;  but  it  is  particularly  to  be 
dreaded  by  a  democratic  people ;  for  de- 
mocracy tends  strongly  to  centre  itself  in 
material  enjoyments;  and  this  tendency, 
if  fulfilled,  must  dispose  men  to  believe 
that  all  is  matter,  and  to  plunge  them  into 
the  exclusive  pursuit  of  bodily  and  earthly 
gratifications.  It  is  good,  therefore,  that 
they  should  see  the  peril  to  which  they 
are  exposed,  and  guard  against  it 

**  When,  then,  any  religion  whatever 
has  struck  profound  root  in  a  democracy, 
care  should  be  taken  not  to  disturb  it ;  on 
the  eontrary,  it  should  be  preserved  anxi- 
ously as  the  moat  precious  inheritance  of 
-aristocratie  agss.  And  let  none  attempt 
to  eradicate  old  religious  opinions,  in 
order  to  substitute  new  ones  in  their 
plaoe,  lest  in  tlie  transition  from  one  creed 
to  another,  the  soul  should  find  itself  void 
of  faith. 

'*  Assuredly  metempsychosism  ia  not 
more  reasonable  than  materialism ;  never- 
theless, if  it  were  necessary  that  a  demo- 
cracy should  choose  between  the  two, 
there  would  be  no  reason  for  hesita- 
tion ;  the  citizen  would  be  less  brutalized 
in  believing  that  his  soul  might  pass  into 
the  body  of  a  hog,  than  in  believing  he  had 
no  soul.'* 

The  reflection  which  first  struck  us 
on  reading  the  above  passage,  was 
this:  M.  de  Tocquevilfe  avows  the 
necessity  of  religion  in  every  state, 
and  intimateSf  at  the  same  moment, 
that  it  b  no  matter  what  the  religion 
may  be.  But  it  is  this  very  sentiment, 
by  him  so  emphatically  expressed, 
that  causes  the  irrellgiousness  of  which 
he  oonpUiaa*    If  all  reiigioos  hafe 
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an  equal  or  the  same  sort  of-  claim  to 
regard,  the  inference  is,  that,  in  some* 
thing  common  to  them  all,  and  not  in 
any  of  their  own  peculiar  doctrines, 
their  essential  truth  resides.  The  re^ 
cognition,  however,  of  God  and  the 
soul,  is  all  that  they  can  be  said  gen- 
erallv  to  have  in  common  ;  and  that 
this  IS  not  sufficient,  our  author  ac« 
knowledges  bjr  dwelling  on  the  virtue 
of  positive  faiths,  and  the  dreadful 
effects  of  men  being  left  without  them. 
Yet  how  is  it  possible  to  attach  any 
supreme  importance  to  any  creed—* 
and  if  creeds  have  not  a  supreme 
importance,  they  have  none— when 
men  are  told  that  all  creeds  indiscri* 
minately  are  good ;  that  b,  that  they 
are  but  the  shells,  the  housings,  more 
or  less  convenient  or  inconvenient,  of 
truths  which  exist  quite  independent 
of  any  of  them.  M.  de  Tocaueville*s 
expression,  "  at^  religion  whatever,^* 
justifies  these  remarks. 

We  would  further  observe^  that  the 
materialism  which  he  so  justly  repro« 
batesj  comes  not,  in  our  judgment* 
from  the  physical  and  social  welfare 
of  communities^  and  from  the  propen^ 
sity  of  men  when  prosperous  to  pur- 
sue with  avidity  material  advantages 
and  enjoyments,  to  which  cause  he 
seems  to  attribute  it,  (the  contrary 
proposition,  we  think,  might  be  tn- 
nmpbantly  maintained ;)  but  from  that 
very  view  of  religion  which  merges 
theology  in  philosophy,  that  he  so 
evidently  entertains.  Materialism  is 
but  a  re-action  from  this  abstruse 
philosophy.  The  mind  can  find  no 
rest,  no  establishment  in  metaphysics 
with  reference  to  practical  religious 
morality ;  and  being  taught  that 
intermediate  theology,  so  completely 
adapted  to  the  intermediate  nature  of 
man,  contains  no  essential  verity  not 
to  be  found  purer  in  philosophy,  it  is 
thrown  back  from  an  abstraction  into 
the  other  extreme;  its  ethical  horizon 
becomes  purely  oonventlonal,  and  the 
low  and  narrow  range  of  thought 
consequent  thereon,  is  almost  dentic 
with  materialist  doctrines. 

Thus,  those  who  reason  against 
materialism  in  the  manner  M.  de 
Tocqueville  has  done,  establish  that 
whidi  they  would  willingly  overthrow. 
The  words,  **  any  religion  whatever,** 
mark  predselv  that  advanced  stage  of 
incredulity  when  it  hardens  into  ma- 
terialism. The  most  orapulooa  and 
absurd  sopentition  mankind  baa  erer 
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knowoy  is  represented  to  be  better 
than  this.  M.  de  Tocqueville  may 
think  it,  therefore,  good  to  encourage 
any  and  every  species  of  superstitious 
creed,  since  he  regards  the  worst  as 
better  than  none ;  but  to  pretend  to 
recommend  religion  as  tme,  and  wor- 
thy of  acceptance  and  belief  by  up- 
holding any  religion  whatever,  is  to 
inculcate  not  religion,  but  fanaticism 
an^-sunerstition ;  and  that  so  undis- 
gliisediy,  and  with  so  insulting  a  con- 
tempt for  the  popular  understanding* 
that  the  people  rightly  and  rationally 
repel  such  exhortations  as  attempts 
to  juggle  and  itaipose  upon  them,  and 
come  to  be  materialists  by  the  very 
argument  that  is  levelled  against 
materialism.  The  any  religion  what- 
fv«r  sentiment,  indicates  the  deepest 
and  most  hopeless  bathos  to  which 
Infidelity  can  conduct  men ;  and  to 
suppose  they  can  ascend  out  of  this 
low  depth  by  the  power  of  the  very 
sentiment  that  holds  them  down  there. 
Duly  proves  most  afflictingly  the  des- 
perate helplessness  of  their  condition* 
We  have  yet  another  observation  to 
make  on  this  point,  to  which  we  beg 
our  readers  to  give  the  most  thought- 
ful attention  $  it  is  this  :^There  is  in 
human  life  a  wJiat  ought  to  he,  as  well 
as  a  what  is,  and  prospectively  a 
what  mil  be ;  and  the  wnat  ought  to 
be  has  hitherto  deeply  impressed  itself 
on  individuals  and  on  mankind.  Be- 
ing distinct  from,  it  has,  nevertheless, 
modified  greatly  the  what  is  and  the 
what  will  be;  and  to  it  all  the  moral 
good  man  has  enjoyed,  and  all  the 
mitigation  of  evil  he  has  experienced, 
is  to  be  ascribed.  But  it  seems  to  us 
that  the  any  religion  whatever  prin- 
ciple, goes  to  abolish  the  what  ought  to 
be  out  of  life.  We  cannot  conceive 
the  existence  of  any  standard  of  right 
and  wrong,  of  any  indications,  finger- 
posts as  it  were,  pointing  out  the  moral 
meaning  of  society  independent  of 
religion.  But  religion  in  the  abstract 
has  nought  but  questions  without  solu- 
tions, and  therefore  can  supply  no 
directions.  Of  Christianity,  in  the 
abstract,  nearly  the  same  may  be  said. 
A  general  notion  that  Christianity  is, 
in  some  wide  sense,  true,  is  little  more 
•than  believing  at  large  in  all  things 
and  in  nothing.  Even  in  this  state  of 
mind,  however,  we  admit  men  may 
have  the  guidance  of  a  circumscribed 
prudential  morality,  which  may  suffice 
them  as  oitizens  during  their  short 
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existence  upon  the  earth*  But  that 
they  should  form  any  even  outline  or 
definite  conception  either  of  thdr  own 
ultimate  destinies,  or  of  the  plan  and 
design  of  the  scene  of  things  which  is 
unfolding  through  all  the  generations 
of  the  human  race,  without  definite  po- 
sitive convictions  on  the  subject  of  re« 
ligion,  we  hold  to  be  quite  impossible* 
Independent  of  religious  convictions^ 
then,  there  can  exist  in  the  mind  no 
what  ought  to  be  in  the  contemplation 
either  of  thepast  or  the  future.  What 
follows  ?  Why,  a  species  of  fatality 
usurps  the  place  of  the  what  ought  to  be, 
and  is  considered  as  synonymous  with 
it.  The  master  passion  and  tendeneyi 
whatever  it  may  be,  of  any  age,  is  re- 
garded as  the  sole  g^ide  to  which  men 
should  submit  themselves;  and  any 
one  who  ventures  to  suggest  a  what 
ought  to  be  to  the  description  of  fatal- 
ists to  whom  we  allude,  is  answered 
by  the  story  of  Mrs  Partington,  who 
wished  to  sweep  back  the  tides  of  the 
sea,  or  by  some  remark  having  an 
equivalent  signification.  Now,  we 
look  upon  this  sort  of  fatalbm  that  at 
present  so  extensively  prevails,  as  the 
most  portentously  malignant  sign  that 
has  ever  menaced  mankind.  We  are 
sorry  to  add  that  M.  de  Tocqueville 
seems  to  have  abandoned  his  reason  to 
it.  Not  only  is  his  am/  religion  whcd^ 
ever  sentiment  pregnant  with  it,  though 
of  this  he  appears  to  be  i)uite  uncon- 
scious, but  throughout  hb  work  the 
what  will  be  in  his  view  swallows  up 
the  what  ouaht  to  be  completely  ;  and 
then  the  evil  he  foresees  in  the  will  be, 
b  sought  to  be  counteracted  bv  poor 
expedients  and  palliatives,  after  its 
true  antagonist  and  controller,  the 
what  ought  to  be,  has  beenbanished  as  an 
impertinent  nonentity  from  his  mind. 
One  more  extract,  or  rather  a  col- 
lection of  paragraphs  bearing  on  the 
same  topic,  which  will  exhibit  M.  de 
Tocqueville*s  opinion  as  to  the  final 
result — ^the  consummation  of  demo- 
cracy. 

"  Reflection  en  the  preceding  chapter,'* 
he  says,  "  will  create  surprise  and  alarm, 
by  showing  how  all  things  concur  in  Eu- 
rope to  increase  indefinitely  the  preroga- 
tives of  the  central  power — to  render  daily 
the  independence  of  indiriduab  more 
feeble,  more  iabordinate,more  precarious. 

'*  All  the  democratic  nations  of  Europe 
feel  those  general  and  permanent  tenden- 
cies which  impel  the  Americane  towards 
centralisation,  and  one  may  almost   say 
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that  erery  stop  they  Uka  towards  equality, 
briogt  them  nearer  to  detpotiam. 

''Europe  has  experienced,  during  the 
last  half  century,  many^  revolutiona  and 
counter-reTolutiona.  But  all  theae  move- 
roenta  have  one  point  of  agreement.  They 
ha?e  all  shaken  or  destroyed  the  secondary 
powers  of  GoYernment.  The  local  privi- 
leges which  the  French  nation  had  not 
abolished  in  countries  conquered  hy  the 
French  arms,  hare  been  swept  away  by 
their  native  princes.  These  princes  re- 
jected all  the  novelties  of  the  great  revo- 
lution except  centralisation;  this  alone 
they  have  adopted  and  held  ftist. 

**  What  I  wish  particularly  to  remark 
la :  that  all  the  various  rights  that  in  our 
time  have  been  torn  from  classes,  corpora- 
tions, and  individuals,  have  not  gone  to 
the  construction  of  new  secondary,  inter- 
mediate powers,  but  have  been  concen- 
trated in  the  hands  of  the  sovereign. 
Every  where  the  state  is  acquiring  more 
and  more  authority  to  direct  and  control 
the  most  humble  citisens,  and  to  regulate 
their  minuteit  affiurs. 

*'  Among  aristocratic  people  the  social 
power  was  confined  to  matters  which  had 
a  direct  and  visible  connexion  with  the  na- 
tional interests ;  it  willingly  left  the  dtU 
sens  to  their  own  free  volitions  in  all  the 
rest.  The  democratic  nations  of  our  day 
proceed  differently.  It  is  evident  that 
most  of  our  princes  would  not  only  govern 
an  entire  people,  but  seem  to  consider 
themselves  responsible  for  the  actions  and 
the  fortunes  of  each  individual  of  their 
subjects ;  they  appear  to  think  they  have 
a  mission  to  guide  and  inatruct  each  man, 
and  to  make  him  happy  if  need  be  even  in 
spite  of  himself. 

**  Not  only  does  the  central  power  re* 
place  all  the  intermediate  powers  which 
have  been  abolished ;  but  it  works  with 
more  agility,  with  more  vigour,  with  more 
independence  than  it  baa  ever  done  be- 
fore. 

'*  All  the  Governments  of  Europe  have 
recently  prodigiously  Improved  the  ad* 
ministrative  science ;  they  have  their  hands 
much  fuller  than  formerly,  yet  they  ac- 
complish their  tasks  with  more  order, 
more  rapidity,  and  less  expense  than  when 
they  had  comparatively  but  very  little  to 
do.  The  princes  of  Europe  hold  theur 
delegatea  every  day  in  a  closer  and  closer 
dependence ;  they  grow  stronger  by  de- 
priving Individual  energies  of  their  indlvi- 
dnality,  and  amassing  them  In  their  own 
■ervlee ;  they  invent  new  methods  to  direct 
minutely  their  servants,  and  to  superintend 
all  the  details  of  their  duties.  It  is  not 
enough  for  them  to  conduct  their  affairs 
by  their  agents;  they  nndertake  also  to 
rule  the  conduct  of  Uieir  agents  In  their 


affairs.  In  this  manner  the  public  admin- 
istration does  not  only  depend  on  the  same 
power,  but  it  is  drawn  more  and  more  in- 
to the  same  place,  and  is  entrusted  to  the 
fewest  hands  possible.  Thus,  whilst  the 
Government  centralises  Its  action,  it  In- 
creases Its  prerogatives:  a  double  cause 
of  force. 

'*  There  is  another  great  cause  of  the 
extension  of  the  power  of  sovereigns  in 
European  nations :  it  is  the  development 
of  industry  which  the  progress  of  equality 
Ikvours. 

Industry  usually  assembles  multitudes  of 
men  In  the  same  place ;  It  establishes  new 
and  complicated  relations  between  them. 
It  exposes  them  to  great  and  sodden  al- 
ternatives of  prosperity  and  calamity, 
during  which  periods  the  public  tranquil- 
lity is  often  menaced.  It  may  happen,  too, 
that  certain  branches  of  industry  endanger 
the  health  and  even  the  lives  of  those  who 
profit  by  them.  Thus  the  industrious 
classes  have  more  need  of  the  interfering 
regulations  of  a  Government  than  any 
other  class,  and  it  is  natural  that  the  cen- 
tral power  should  be  thereby  greatly  en- 
larged and  strengthened. 

•  *  «  .     * 

"  I  would  now  Imagine  under  what  new 
traits  despotism  may  reappear  in  the  world. 
I  see  an  innumerable  multitude  of  men, 
all  equal,  and  all  alike,  who  revolve  rest- 
lessly round  themselves,  to  procure  the 
petty  vulgar  pleasures,  beyond  which  they 
desire  nothing.  Each  one  of  this  great 
multitude,  having  retreated  to  his  own 
habitation,  is  as  it  were  a  stranger,  indif. 
ferent  to  the  destinies  of  all  the  others ; 
his  children  and  his  private  connexions  are 
to  him  all  the  world.  Am  for  the  rest  of 
his  compatriots,  he  is  close  to  them,  but  he 
sees  them  not;  he  touches  them,  jostles 
against  them,  but  he  feels  not  for  them ; 
he  exists  in  himself  and  for  himself;  and 
If  he  possesses  a  family,  at  least  he  pos« 
sesses  no  country. 

*'  High  above  this  great  concourse  of 
human  beings  is  exalted  an  immense  guar- 
dian power,  charged  to  provide  for  their 
enjoyments,  and  watch  over  their  fortunes. 
This  power  is  absolute,  regular,  felt  and 
seen  every  where  in  the  minutest  details  of 
life,  but  gentle  In  exercise.  It  would  re- 
semble the  paternal  authority,  if  its  object 
were  to  prepare  children  for  manhood. 
But,  on  the  Contrary,  Its  purpose  Is,  to 
hold  men  In  perpetual  childhood.  Thai 
the  dtisens  should  be  happy,  but  also  that 
they  should  be  passive— such  Is  Its  will. 
This  sovereign  authority  would  be  the  sole 
agent  of  their  welDsre,  the  sole  arbiter  In 
their  affiyrs.  It  would  shield  them  from 
danger,  satisfy  their  wants,  facilitate  their 
pleasures,  conduct   their  principal  con* 
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cerns,  direct  their  industry,  regulate  their 


successions,  divide  their  inheritances ; 
and  divett  them,  wore  it  possible,  of  the 
trouble    of   thinking,    and   the  care  of 

llTlDg. 

"  Thus,  day  by  day,  it  would  render  the 
exercise  of  a  free-will  lets  necessary  and 
more  rare;  it  would  confine^ independent 
volition  to  the  narrowest  compass,  and  rob, 
little  by  little,  each  citizen  of  the  use  of 
his  own  reason.  Equality  prepares  men 
for  all  these  things ;  it  disposes  them  to 
suffor  them,  and  often  even  to  regard  them 
as  benefits. 

**  After  having  thus  taken  into  its  power- 
ful hands  each  individual  and  cast  him  in 
its  oim  mould,  this  sovereign  power 
stretches  ita  arm  over  society  at  large, 
covers  its  whole  surface  with  a  net  of  little 
complicated  minute  uniform  rules,  through 
which  the  most  original  mfnds,  the  most 
energetic  genius,  can  never  break,  so  as  to 
be  distinguished  from  the  crowd.  It  does 
not  break  the  vrifl,  it  melts  it  into  softness, 
supplies,  guides  it ;  it  forces  men  rarely 
to  act,  but  opposes  unceasingly  their  spon- 

'taneous  action;  it  does  not  destroy,  but 
binders  birth ;  it  does  not  tyranniie,  but 
embarrasses,  compresses,  enervates,  ob- 
tnnds,  extinguishes  all  free-will  activities ; 
and  reduces  every  nation  to  the  condition 

'  of  a  flock  of  timid  and  industrious  animals, 

of  which  the  government  is  the  shepherd.*' 

•  •  *  • 

**  I  think  it  is  much  easier  to  esUblish 
an  absolute  and  despotic  government  among 
a  people  where  equality  prevails,  than 
among  any  other  people;  and  I  believe 
that,  if  ever  such  a  government  were  once 
established  over  such  a  people,  not  only 
would  it  be  extremely  oppressive,  but  that 
men  would  be,  by  its  operation,  eventually 
deprived  of  many  of  the  principal  attri- 
butes of  humanity. 

*•  Despotism  appears  to  me,  then,  to  be 
'  particularly  feared  in  democratic  ages." 

Such  are  the  closing,  the  crowning 
opinions  resulting  from  M.  de  Tocque- 
Tille*8  lon^  and  painful  speculations 
and  enquiries  on  tne  subject  of  demo- 
cracy and  equality*  That  despotism 
Is  almost  ineiitabfe,  and  liberty  almost 
impossible  in  democratic  statM«  b  the 
judgment  he  delivers,  as  the  solemn 
recapitulation  of  the  lengthened  ar- 
'  guments  of  his  two  Tolumes.  That 
democracy  wQU  howerer,  triumph,  he 
entertains  BO  doubt;  and  ihiBwillbe, 
bad  and  hateitd  as  he  represents  it^ 
blots  so  thoroughly  the  oughi  to  he 
out  of  his  mind,  that  he  offers  no  dngle 
word  in  its  defence. 

But  let  us  examine  somewhat  more 
closely  the  passages  we  have  cited. 


[Oct: 
The  despotism  described  is  identi- 
fied with  centralization,  and  central!* 
zation  with  equality.  Does  not  this  of 
itself  most  strikingly  prove  how  ex- 
clusively M.  de  Tocqueville  thinks  of 
France  when  he  writes  ostensibly  of 
other  nations^  and  how  completely  he 
would  ascribe  to  these  nations  all  that 
is  true  only  of  his  own  country.  France 
is  emphatically  the  land  of  centraliza- 
tion, which  lus  been  perfected  there 
by  equality,  and  which  tends  irresis^ 
ibly  to  despotism.  But  centralization 
does  not  prevail  in  America — does  no/ 
l^revail  in  England — the  two  free  lands 
which,  as  our  previous  observationi 
are  intended  to  show,  supereininently 
antagonize  with  the  spirit,  moral  and 
political,  that  bears  sway  in  France. 
That  centralization  will  however  be 
established  in  these  lands,  and  its  con- 
sequent despotism,  M,  de  Tocqueville 
takes  for  granted,  because  he  fancies 
he  perceives  in  them  the  same  sort  of 
equality  to  which  he  attributes  the 
centralizing  system  that  has  become 
the  radical,  all- pervading  principle  of 
the  French  government. 

Now,  we  have  already  shown  that 
the  French  idea  of  equabty,  as  defined 
by  M.  de  TooqueviUe,  is  repudiated 
both  by  Americans  and  by  English- 
men ;  centralization,  therefore,  cannot 
spring  up  from  that  root  among  them. 
And  we  will  at  present  farther  demon- 
atrate,  that  it  must  ever  be  by  them 
abjured  from  a  cause,  to  the  utmost 
dc^ee,  positive  and  powerful. 

England  and  America  are  both 
Protestant,  and  Protestantbm  indivi- 
dualizes  men.  Modem  civil  liberty 
owes  its  origin  to  municipal  liberty, 
to  charters  gpranted  to  cities.  Towards 
the  latter  end  of  the  middle  ages,  this 
liberty  put  forth  its  first  germs  of 
growth,  and  in  Catholic  countries  too. 
But  the  event  proved  that  it  was  in  its 
nature  Protestant,  though  the  word 
Protestant  was  not  then  known ;  for  the 
mental  freedom,  the  cultivation  of 
literature  in  the  Italian  republics,  that 
arose  out  of  it,  produced  the  Reformat 
tion ;  and  wherever  the  Reformation 
was  adopted,  there  it  was  adopted 
likewise,  and  flourished  $  and  where- 
ever  the  Reformatioa  waa  rcjeeted, 
there  it  died  away,  or  was  struck  with 
sterility.  But  munieipal  liberty,  the 
mother  of  national  civil  liberty,  is 
essentially  as  deceniraHzing  as  Pro- 
testantism is  individualizing:  they 
both  agree  together.    In  Protestant 
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to  ascribe  to  an 
inferior  series  of  the  genealogicid 
chain,  that  which  may,  with  more  n)rce 
and  directness,  be  ascribed  to  superior 
ones.     Bnt  the  superior  series,  com-^ 


which    are    twins,    decentralization  .  prising  the  roost  eflTectiTe  causes  of  all 
regarded  as  a  fundamental  fixed  prin-     ^at  is  working  out  in  society — viz. 


oiple,  as  well  of  religious  as  of  political 
freedom.  M.  de  TocqneTille  himself 
bar  descanted  at  length  in  the  two  first 
Tolumes.of  the  work  before  us  on  the 
decentralized  system  of  government 
that  obtains  in  America.  He  remarks 
that  there,  every  town,  and  almost 
every  village,  presents  a  separate 
centre  of  local  independent  authority. 
In  England  also  the  same  system, 
not  to  the  same  extent,  though  in 
greater  strength,  has  for  many  hun- 
dred years  formed  at  once  the  very 
comer-stone  and  top- stone  of  the 
British  Constitution.  And  it  strikes 
"us  that  it  is  to  be  boldly  and  extrava- 
gantly assumptive  as  a  reason,  or  indeed 
almost  beyond  belief  to  lav  it  down, 
that  this  order  of  things,  the  product 
of  a  deeply  and  widely  operative  re- 
ligious creed,  having  the  cherished 
growth  and  experience  of  centuries  to 
fortify  it,  having  impressed  prominent 
distinctions,  or  individual  and  national 
character  constituting  the  base  of  all 
political  theories,  and  being  wrought 
into  v\\  the  actions  and  habits  of  poli- 
tical life,  should,  in  these  nations, 
break  down,  give  way,  and  be  trans- 
formed into  its  direct  opponent  system 
centralization,  by  the  magic  power  of 
equality — conceding  for  a  moment 
this  equality,  whose  property  it  is  to 
sacrifice  all  things  to  itself,  to  be  really, 
as  a  passion,  prevalent  among  them. 
Such,  however,  is  the  assumption  of 
M.  de  Tocqueville. 

On  the  other  hand,  Catholicism  i$ 
centralizing ;  and  M.  de  Tocqueville 
would  have  done  well,  we  think,  had 
he  attributed  centralization  in  the  first 
instance  to  Popery,  its  original  source. 
He  would  then  have  seen  how  far  it 
would  probably  spread,  and  where  it 
would  probably  stop,  and  would  not, 
in  anticipation,  have  brought  the  whole 
civilized  earth  into  its  Briarean  grasp 
— into  its  ensnaring  pitiless  networks. 
But  neither  Catholicism,  nor  Protes- 
tantism, norInfldelity,has  attracted  any 
other  than  very  superficial  notice  from 
him.  This  omission  we  regard  as  a 
deep  defect  in  his  work. 

All  the  grand  ruling  infiuences  of 
the  If  orldhayo  their  distinct  pedigrees. 


Catholicism,  Protestantism,  and  In- 
fidelity, M.  de  Tocqueville  has  passed 
over  somewhat  contemptuously,  and 
has  fixed  his  attention  solely  on  the 
inferior  series.  Aristocracy,  Demo- 
cracy, and  Eouality,  which,  in  truth, 
are  different  things,  according  as  they 
respectively  arise  out  of  the  difibrent 
divisions  of  the  superior  series.  Fur« 
ther,  the  infidelity  proceeding  from 
Catholicism  and  that  proceeding  from 
Protestantism  form  distinct  and  almost 
antagonistic  orders  of  men ;  and  we 
will  take  upon  us  to  aflirm,  that  it  fo 
quite  impossible  to  understand  or 
appreciate  the  movement  of  human 
affairs  in  all  parts  of  the  globe,  with* 
out  appreciating  fully,  as  first  and 
ever  permanent  causes,  thp  operation 
of  Christianity  under  Its  corrupt  and 
under  its  purer  form,  and  under  the 
peculiar  sorts  of  philosophic  infidelity 
that  have  sprung  severally  out  of  these 
forms.  We  are  afraid  our  meaning 
is  obscnre ;  but  to  make  it  clear  we 
should  be  obliged  to  travel  out  of  our 
immediate  suhiect  What  we  mean 
to  say  is  this,  M.  de  Tocqueville  has 
not  taken  into  account  the  effects  of 
the  Romish  and  of  the  Reformed 
creed,  or  of  infidel  philosophy.  The 
master  infiuences  which  have  shaped, 
and  must  in  future  shape,  the  destinies 
of  nations,  are  thus  by  him  unheeded, 
and  to  this  we  attribute  the  dubious- 
ness, the  conftision,  the  contradictions, 
and  inconclusiveness  of  all  his  specu- 
lations. 

We  cannot  forbear  to  remark  here 
that  M.  de  Tocqueville  mentions  in- 
dustry as  a  cause  of  centralization. 
But  nothing  can  be  more  certain  than 
that  industry  has  had  quite  a  contrary 
effect  in  Great  Britain  ;  that  it  has 
fortified,  that  it  has  surrounded  de- 
centralization with  impregnable  bul- 
warks which  none  can  break  through. 
Corporations,  commercial  conlpanies, 
charters  to  bodies  of  merchants,  agri* 
cultural,  colonial,  manufacturing  in- 
terests, all  separate,  are  the  fortresses 
of  decentralization,  and  are  the  un- 
questionable  acquisitions  of  industry. 

To  conclude.  We  entertain  no 
such  terrible  yision  of  the  future  as 
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that  which  haunts  M.  de  Tocqueyille* 
Bren  in  France^  with  her  combined 
equality  and  centralization,  we  cann6t 
anticipate  ^e  establishment  of  that 
species  of  Chinese  celestial  empire 
which  he  has  in  the  above  extract  so 
eloquenUy  depicted.  But  in  all  his 
Tiews  it  IS  eyident  ''fear  shakes  the 
peneily  fancy  lo?es  excess.**  Never- 
thelesSf  the  ^rue  traits  of  democracy, 
fetched  out  by  a  master  hand,  are 
abundantly  to  be  found  in  hb  volumes. 
To  recommend  this  inevitable  (he  will 
have  it)  democracy  to  the  world,  he 
has  come  twice  fully  armed  with  his 
strong  argufnents  before  the  public ; 
but  like  Balaam  who  came  to  curse 
the  children  pf  Israel,  and,  overruled 
by  the  fiat  of  the  Almighty,  blessed 
them.  So  he,  purposing  to  bless 
democracy,  has,  overmastered  by  rea* 


son  and  conscience,  the  voice  of  God 
within  him,  cursed  it. 

The  course  of  our  preceding  obser* 
vations  has  prevented  us  from  dwell- 
ing on  the  merits,  the  manifold  excel- 
lences of  M..de  TocqueviUe*8  work* 
We  will  say,  therefore,  briefly  here, 
that  many  of  its  separate  chapters  are 
most  precious,  full  of  the  treasures  of 
deep  tnought ;  that  all  of  them  contain 
matter  profoundly  and  carefcdly  ex- 
cogitated ;  and  that  hb  two  volumes 
furnish  a  manual  which  will  be  con- 
stantly in  the  hands  of  conscientious 
thinkers  on  the  subjects  of  what  he 
has  treated.  Even  those  who  oppose 
him  as  we  do,  will  be  greatly  indebted 
to  him  for  opening  to  them  mines  of 
reflection,  which,  without  hb  strong 
help,  might  be  closed  for  ever  against 
them. 


BADBN-BADEN. 


August. — Ws  are  now  in  thb  gay- 
est of  wate^ring-places  i  the  rains  which 
molested  us  in  Paris,  and  on  the  road, 
left  us  at  the  Rhine,  and  with  no  other 
effect  than  the  pleasant  One  of  laying 
the  dust  on  the  roads,  and  washing  it 
off  the  fields.  Germany,  which  at 
thb  season  in  general  looks  as  if  it 
had  been  handsomely  powdered  over 
with  rappee,  now  looks  like  a  green 
card-cloth  of  the  most  liberal  dimen<« 
sions.  All  the  Englbh  world  are 
hurrying  to  the  countless  little  spas 
that  bubble  up  every  where  along  the 
banks  of  the  Rhine,  three-fourths  of 
them — I  have  no  doubt  three-fourths — 
artificial,  and  little  more  than  the 
soda-water  and  ginger-beer  machines 
of  London  on  a  ruder  scale ;  but  any 
thing  answers  the  purpose  for  John 
Bull,  who  in  fact  does  not  come  to 
drink  thb  intolerable  water,  but  to  see 
sights,  to  ramble  over  a  very  pretty 
country,  and  to  get  rid  of  a  little  of 
that  plethora  of  coin  which  seems  to 
torment  him  more  than  any  other  suf- 
ferer in  the  world.  Foreigners  travel 
too ;  but  it  b  to  make  money,  not  to 
spend.  There  b  scarcely  even  an 
Altesse  Royale  here  who  does  not 
regard  a  month  or  two  at  a  spa,  as  a 
very  convenient  mode  of  reducing  hb 
household  bills.  As  for  the  lower  caste 
— thefouleoHhe  well- whbkered— their 
excursion  b  generally  in  the  style  of 
a  lawyer's  circuit :  it  b  regular,  de« 


fined,  and  professional ;  roulette,  ha- 
zard, and  billiards  are  their  statutes 
at  large ;  and,  like  the  lawyers,  they 
move  off,  the  moment  they  have 
cleared  the  calendar,  and  gleaned  the 
clients  of  their  final  fee.  The  Eng- 
Ibhman^b  the  rambler,  the  gazer, 
and,  after  all,  the  only  one  who  either 
comes  abroad  for  the  purpose  of  tra- 
velling, who  enjoys  it,  or  who  de- 
serves to  enjoy  it.  Of  course,  there 
are  Englbh  **  chevaliers  d'industrie,'* 
like  the  rest  of  the  trade.  But  even 
they  show  the  native  unfitness  for  the 
calling.  Nothing  but  a  revolution  of 
the  earth's  poles  vnll  ever  teach  the 
Englbh  knave  the  easy  dexterity  of 
the  foreigner.  He  b  awkward  to  the 
last,  and  instantly  g^ves  way  before  the 
superior  smile  of  the  Pole,  the  French- 
man, and  even  the  German. 

The  road  from  the  Rhine  at  Kehl  b 
good,  though  the  country  b  at  first 
sandy,  flat,  and  tiresome ;  but  about 
halfway  to  Baden-Baden,  which  afler 
all  b  not  above  an  easy  drive,  the  plain 
rises  into  hills,  the  sand  gives  way 
to  fertility,  little  eminences,  forest- 
crowned,  are  seen  in  front,  and  at  last 
we  enter  the  noble  cup,  the  hollow  of 
the  hilb,  in  which  the  little  town  seems 
carved  and  gilded  in  the  centre,  while 
villas  and  lodges  answer  the  purpose 
of  studs  and  ornamenting  on  the  sides. 
Altogether,  it  forms  a  very  pretty 
spectacle  of  nature  and  cultivation. 
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Baden-Baden  owes  its 
peace,  but  certainly  some  of  its  beauty 
to  war.  The  old  ramparU  and  ditches, 
broken  down  and  filled  up  since  the 
times  when  gpinpowdcr  was  an  element 
of  state,  and  men  shot  each  other  for 
their  Ii?elihood,  have  made  there,  as  in 
most  other  German  towns,  a  fine  pro* 
menade ;  and  we  walk,  dance,  and 
dine,  where  cannon  and  musketry 
were  once  the  onlv  game,  and  kings 
and  princes  held  all  the  cards  in  their 
own  hands.  A  crowd  of  hotels  now 
take  the  place  of  barracks  and  military 
hospiUds,  and  the  ZachringershoF, 
the  Hirsch,  and  the  usual  glories  of 
"  the  Green  Dragons,  Lions,  and 
Stars,**  shine  forth,  in  illustration  of 
the  native  hospitality,  for  **  a  consider- 
ation.** 

We  have  already  gone  the  round  of 
the  springs,  which  have  as  many  diver- 
sities as  U&ere  are  tempers  in  a  lunatic 
asylum ;  the  fierce,  the  hot,  the  heady, 
the  half  cold,  the  frigid,  but  all  unlike 
any  other  springs,  and  all  a  little  "out 
of  their  mind."  They  carry  on  the  like- 
ness  somewhat  further,  for  now  and 
then  they  make  people  mad  who  swal- 
low them  without  precaution ;  or,  as 
the  medical  oracles  say,  "without  con- 
sulting aphysician ; "  a  principle  which 
tbev  inculcate  with  great  perseverance, 
and,  it  mav  be  supposed,  not  without 
profit.     The  famous  Ursprung,  the 
queen  of  the  springs,  is  a  fury;  she 
raves  and  roars,  and  throws  up  vapour 
like  a  little  volcano.    The  Bruhbrun- 
nen  foams  and  rages  too ;  but  the  Hol- 
lenquelle  (the  Hell-spring)  bursts  from 
the  rock  with  a  red  hue,  and  a  heat  that 
scalds  off  the  fingers  and  toes  of  rash 
experimentalists :  the  colour  u  start- 
ling, and  the  German  imagination, 
fond  of  Tartarus,  fancies  it  to  be  alter- 
natively the  syringe  of  fiends,  and  the 
spouting  of  the  overboiled  tea-kettle 
of  one  who  shall  be  nameless. 

But  the  best  thing  in  the  bath  sys- 
tem, is  neither  the  water  nor  the  wind, 
but  Uie  early  rising.  All  the  world 
are  up  here,  as  they  ought  to  be  every 
where  else,  at  six,  or  even  five  in  the 
morning;  walking,  riding,  driving, 
breathing  the  fresh  air,  and  won* 
dering  how  it  happened  that  they  ever 
lay  in  bed  till  nine  or  ten.  The  effect 
on  the  "  fat  and  ffreasy  citizens  *'  of 
a  hundred  well-fed  cities  is  indescrib- 
able ;  and  they  attribute  to  nauseous 
water  and  well-fee*d  physicians,  the 
miracle  which  they  might  work  for 
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wealth  to  themselves  a  thousand  miles  off.  But 
the  place  is  lively,  pleasant,  bustling, 
and  gay,  until  one  g^ws  tired  ot 
being  perpetually  idle.  There  is 
incessantiy  something  or  other  to  see, 
and  something  to  do ;  but  the  mind 
sees  and  does,  after  a  while,  with  a 
feeling  that  the  whole  is  too  farcical 
for  a  rational  being ;  and  the  spa  is 
willingly  left  behmd.  They  are  all 
only  suites  of  chambers  in  one  great 
**  Castie  of  Indolence,**  and,  after  a 
month,  are  as  intolerable  to  a  rational 
taste,  as  a  dinner  of  sweetmeats  is 
cloying  to  a  sound  appetite.  •  •  •  •  • 
I  send  you  a  post-chaise  panegyric 
on  the  virtue^  of  the  place,  written 
in  a  morning  drive  round  the  hills ; 
a  sort  of  moral  panorama  of  this 
very  pretty,  volatile,  and  frivolous 
German  "  vanity  fwr.** 


{Extract  from  a  MS,  Journal,) 

Badbn-Badbn. 
If  you're  sick  of  your  wife. 
Or  tired  of  your  life. 

Or  with  too  many  shillings  are  laden; 
Or  have  headach  or  gout,  . 
Or  can  swallow  sour  krout. 

Be  off  to  divine  Baden-Baden. 

Put  your  trunk  in  a  barrow^ 
And,  straight  as  an  arrow. 
Take  the  steamer  of  Mr  John  Blea- 
den; 
If  you're  sick  in  your  berth,  ^ 
Youll  have  more  room  for  mirth 
When  you're  once  at  divine  Baden- 
Baden* 

When  at  Antwerp  yon  land 
You  will  hear  a  full  band. 

Of  a  boy,  an  old'woinan  and  midden; 
But  don*t  smile  on  the  frow8» 
Remei^ber  your  spouse. 

And  take  wing  for  divine  Baden- 
Baden. 

When  yoa*re  there,  hide  your  trunk 
From  man,  woman,  and  monk. 
Unless  tXL  your  sunshine  you'd  sad- 
den; 
You  had  better  be  shot 
Than  ask  for  a  groat 
In  that  place  of  all  Joys,  Baden« 
Baden. 

You  must  drink,  drive,  and  dash# 
Yon  must  scatter  your  cash, 
If  the  hearts  of  the  mighty  yoa*d 
gladden ; 

2k 
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For  each  dachess  and  highness 
Hates  all  sorts  of  shyness : 
«  Pa/'— 's  the  wotd  in  divine  Baden« 
Baden* 

Toull  see  beaul  of  all  sort«f 
The  elite  of  all  courts ; 

Whisker*d  heroes  from  Kussia  and 
Sweden ; 
From  "  La  helle  Italic " 
CheTaliers  d*industrie : 
All  the  world's  la  dlyine  Baden- 
Baden* 

We  hare  Field- Marshal  Swamp, 
And  Baron  Ton  Scamp, 

And  the  Margrave  of  '*  Great  Fid- 
dle-faden,** 
And  Le  Comte  Vaunen, 
The  most  charming  of  men : 
All   is   fashion  hi   sweet  Baden- 
Badei. 

We  have  bellM  Uom  La  France 
Who  kill  al  a  glance^ 

All  Yenusesy  mother  and  maiden. 
In  yoor  purse  if  they  dip. 
Its  last  larthing  theyll  strip  ; 

All  is  love  in  divine  Baden-Baden. 

Yon^ll  see  Puokler  Moskaw, 
Mettemieb'e  old  oatspaw,. 

From  hit  ranUea  is  Egypt  alkl 
Aden  9 
With  his  Israelite  phiz, 
Which  the  denmsdks  ^^hz^m. 

The  Adonis  of  gay  Badra«Bid«i. 

Then  there's  Prince  ChariaCMii^ 
Who  drives  his  own  van. 
With  a  '*bare»*'  of  ktelkMss 
ladeUf 
AH  taklsg  the  air 
Like  wild  heaato  at  a  lilr ! 

All   is  pleasifre  in  gay  Baden* 
Baden  # 


Then  all  march  in  the  morning* 
The  fbggy  air  scorning* 

To  a  concert  of  Weber  or  Hayda  j 
While  the  swallowing  of  physic, 
And  groans  of  the  phthisic^ 

Play  their  part  in  divine  Baden* 
Baden. 

You'll  see  monarchs  in  pairs 
With  their  chargii  daffhires. 

At  the  pnmp  of  oM  Madame  Yon 
Wreden; 
All  holding  their  nosesi 
As  her  draught  she  composes, 

The  Hebe  of  street  Baden-Baden. 

You^n  see  frows  of  all  shaped. 
All  melting  as  grapes, 

(No  snakes  in  this  garden  of  Eden,) 
Who'll  play  to  your  rental 
The  sweet  senthnental : 

There's  some  flirting  in  gay  Badefi- 
Baden. 

An  is  dandng  and  srnigi 
All  day  and  night  long : 

You'd  think  'twas  the  bower  ctf 
Aladdin. 
If  the  diamonds  are  glass. 
And  the  Uon's  an  ass — 

'Tisthewayin  divine  Baden-Baden. 

If  youVe  fond  of  hot  nights. 
Blue  stockings,  bine  lights. 
Fat  professors  from  Leipsic  and 
Leyden ; 
If  your  taste's  for  buffoons, 
French  counts,  and  baboons, 
You're  the  man  for  dlvhie  Baden- 
Baden. 

if  you'd  lose  wife  or  daughter. 
Or  relish  ditch  water. 
Or  your  brains  with  French  brandy 
would  madden, 
You  may  empty  your  purse. 
And  be  fit  for  a  nurse, 
In  a  weeki  in  divine  Baden-Baden. 
Aaatxifo. 
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Tries  is  aot  so  beggariy  a  ed- 
lector  in  the  Queen's  dominionsy  As 
Tlie  Nation.  Sale  after  sale  of  pic** 
tnres  takes  place.  The  Trustees  for 
the  Nation  are  purchasers  hut  for 
themselres — tlie  National  Oaliery  is 
not  to  be  enriched  by  tlieir  efforts  but 
rery  sparingly ;  sparingly  we  shonld 
not  sayy  indeed,  but  in  reference  to  the 
number  of  pictures.  Were  there  only 
tiro  pictures  in  Sir  Simon  Clarke's 
collection  worthy  the  notice  of  the 
trustees  ?  Yes— three,  it  shonld  seem. 
Yet  for  one  they  were  outbid ;  the 
other  Murillo  has  been  gi?en  up  to 
them,  for  the  nation  could  not  afford 
to  purchase  what  Lord  Ashbnrton 
did ;  and  he  gare  it  up  to  the  National 
Gallery,  as  we  understand  Sir  Robert 
Peel's  explanation  in  the  House,  losing 
L.500  by  the  sacrifice :  this  is  most 
handsome ;  but  it  is  not  to  the  credit 
of  the  nation  sb  to  accept  the  differ^ 
ence.  The  other  picture,  the  Guido, 
appears  to  have  been  a  real  purchase 
at  four  hundred  and  ten  guineas ;  so, 
while  indiTiduals  could  haye  the  am- 
bition, and  could  afford  to  purchase 
the  finest  pictures  at  thousands,  the 
only  secure  bidding  the  nation  could 
make  was  to  the  amount  of  a  few 
hundreds ;  and  some  of  these  indivi* 
duals  were  trustees.  Surely  pictures 
worthy  the  collection  of  Sir  Robert 
Peel  and  Lord  Ashbnrton,  might  hare 
been  considered  fit  for  the  National 
Gallery.  Why,  then,  are  not  purchases 
made  ?  "Oh!  but  they  are  made,"  it 
will  be  said ;  "  see  our  new  Murillo 
and  Guide.'*  Well,  we  see  them,  and 
reckon  them  as  nothing.  The  trus- 
tees  are  doing  nothing. 

Even  admitting  these  works  to  be 
worth  their  money,  what  are  ther — 
under  three  thousand  pounds,  dunng, 
we  believe,  the  space  of  a  year  ?  If 
pictures  were  now,  as  they  probably 
will  be,  extremely  scarce — three  pic- 
tures might  be  a  great  thing ;  but 
pictures,  and  valuable  pictures,  do 
come  into  the  market,  and  the  nation 
cannot  or  will  not  buy.  Either  way 
it  is  disgraceful.  What  is  the  cause 
of  this  ?  Are  the  trustees  to  blame, 
or  the  House  of  Commons — or  both  ? 
There  is  the  fact — deal  with  it  as  you 
may.  We  are  dailjr  losing  opportu- 
nities ;  and  the  day  will  come  that  will 
show  ns  they  were  golden  opportuni- 


ties. Is  it  that  sotne  of  the  app9inte4 
judges  are  no  judges  at  all — and  that 
others  who  are,  do  not  like  to  take 
upon  themselves  the  task«  imd  are 
under  the  fear  of  the  tasteless  p^nny^t 
wise— of  the  scrutiny  of  Joseph  Hume  2 
Is  it  that  they  have  reason  to  believe 
that  the  House  of  Commons  will  be 
really  niggardly,  and  desire  no  more 
purchases  to  be  made  ?  As  it  stands  at 
present,  the  public  have  a  right  to 
call  upon  the  trustees  for  the  nation 
to  account  for  their  backwardness. 
Let  the  trustees  say,  we  cannot  pro- 
perly execute  the  trust  reposed  in  usi 
unless  we  are  more  liberally  treated  | 
tiien  the  nation  will  know  what  to  do« 
Let  their  powers  and  means,  too>  be 
enlarged.  Let  them  have,  say  twenty 
thousand  pounds  (a  moderate  sum) 
wherewith  to  exercise  their  judgment 
for  the  national  benefit.  If  they  have 
dot' the  boldneto  to  demand  this,  or 
reliance  upon  their  own  judgment^ 
then  choose  other  trustees  less  timid. 
It  is  better  they  should  sometimetf 
make  bad  purchases  than  tiiiake  nonov 
This  stand-stiU  business,  or  rathetf 
lack  of  business,  is  a  lamentable  affair 
—disgraceful  to  all  parties,  and  min« 
ous  to  the  publio  taste  and  interests* 
Who,  of  common  sense  and  liberali^^' 
can  admire  the  tact  of  those  who,  id 
Parliament,  instead  of  having  confl- 
deuce  in  the  trustees,  or  moving  fbf 
^e  appointment  of  such  trustees  as 
they  c^n  have  confidence  in,  set  nig* 
gardly  to  work  to  criticise  the  merits 
of  this  or  that  after  all  paltry  purchase? 
This  is  not  the  way  to  encourage  men 
of  taste  and  judgment  to  do  their  duty. 
Leave  matters  of  criticism  to  those  to 
whom  it  moro  pertains,  to  scrntinize 
with  another  view  than  that  of  pre- 
venting purchases,  or  giving  di9cou*«> 
ragement.  There  will  be  reviews  and 
periodicals  enough  of  aU  kinds  to  um 
dertake  this  wholesome  task,  and  it  is 
one  required.  Let  the  nation,  at  least) 
have  confidence  and  liberality.  There 
will  then  be  enough  to  keep  the  ap* 
pointed  persons  up  to  their  duty ;  pub*- 
lie  opinion,  if  it  has  not  yet  done 
much  in  that  respect,  will  not  be  long 
inefficient,  when  it  is  seen  that  power 
is  given  to  them  to  efllect  the  nation'^ 
object — a  National  Gallery. 
•  We  do  not  deny  that  the  position  df 
the  trustees  is,  and  must  be,  out  at  al 
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timet  of  gresii  difficulty.  There  b  no 
respoDfibility  more  likely  to  be  called 
to  accounty  than  that  of  taste;  and 
those  whose  taste  is  the  most  exquisite, 
are  most  likely  to  slirink  from  a  vul- 
gar scrutiny,  an  illiberal  questioning.' 
Then,  the  actual  knowledge  and  taste 
required  are  so  great,  that  a  hap- 
hazard choice  of  names,  'grent  in  erery 
othnr  respect,  may  preseni  but  a  very 
poor  committee  of  taste.  No  man, 
therefore,  conscious  of  ignorance  in 
pictures,  should  consent  to  be  a  mem- 
ber of  it;  but  that  forbearance  we 
can  scarcely  expect — fashion  and  van- 
ity  will  do  their  work  in  this  world, 
though  the  nation's  trustees  mar  not 
do  theirs.  The  position  is  difficult, 
from  the  many  doubts  entertained, 
even  by  good  collectors,  and  the  differ- 
ences of  opinion  known  to  exist  upon 
works  of  art.  But  as  the  position  is 
difficult — so  is  it  th^  more  honourable, 
if  the  duties  attached  to  it  be  ade- 
quately performed.  Now  there  b  a 
miserable  failure. 

There  b  a  general  outcry  agunst 
the  bmlding  of  the  National  Gallery— 
we  have  never  yet  heard  it  spoken  of 
but  with  contempt — and  doubtless  it 
deserves  all  that  has  been  sM  against 
it ;  but  let  not  the  faults  of  the  exte- 
rior and  the  architect  cover  the  faults 
within,  of  interior  management  and 
of  the  managers.  Their  great  fault 
is,  that  they  do  little  or  nothingr-  We 
hear,  indeed,  hopes  expressed  publicly 
in  Parliament — by  those,  too,  who 
could,  if  they  set  about  it,  realize  those 
hopes — that  a  gallery  more  worthy  the 
nation  should  be  built ;  but  evf  n  here 
it  is  all  talk,  and  the  portion  of  the 
publicjwho  love  art,  are  lukewarm  upon 
the  subject,  when  they  see  it  occasion- 
ally thus  taken  up  as  a  Parliamentary 
farce  in  a  flourishing  way,  and  ending 
in  nothing ;  and  while  they  see,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  little  probability 
there  is,  according  to  our  rate  of  pur- 
chases, of  having  pictures  to  put  into 
one. 

We  have  said,  it  is  our  office  to  be 
critical  upon  the  purchases ;  and  we 
shall,  therefore,  with  perfect  freedom, 
give  our  opinion  of  these  two  pictures, 
the  recent  additions — "  The  Murillo 
and  the  Guido.*'  The  first  is  a  fa- 
vourable specimen  of  the  master.  We 
do  not  think  this  of  the  Guido.  The 
'*  St  John  and  Lamb**  is  a  well  known 
picture,  and  was  purchased  by  Sir 
Simon  Clarke  in  Paris.  It,  we  believe, 
together  with    the    '« Good   Shep. 
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herd,**  was  a  present  from  a  Spanish 
grandee  to  the  Marqub  de  Lassay, 
and  from  him  went  into  the  hands  of 
a  dealer.  So  far  there  is  something 
of  a  pedigree  attached  to  it ;  a  matter 
of  no  little  moment  among  collectors, 
especially  with  regard  to  the  Italian 
and  Spanish  schools,  whose  excellence 
lying  rather  in  the  conception  of  sub- 
ject and  expression  than  in  execution, 
their  works  are  not  so  readily  and 
certainly  to  be  attributed  to  the  hand 
of  the  masters  whose  names  they  bear. 
The  subject  is  the  child,  St  John.  It 
is  extremely  simple  in  its  composition. 
It  is  judiciously  coloured,  very  simply, 
remarkable  for  theabsence  of  all  bright 
and  violent  colours.  The  chiaroscuro, 
too,  is  pleasing — the  lights  and  shadows 
sweetly  and  tenderly  falling  into  each 
other — thewhole  being  rather  of  a  deep 
and  sombre  cast.  There  is  a  great 
expression  of  goodness  in  the  counte- 
nance, and  of  gentleness  in  the  atti- 
tude. Here  are  certainly  great  diffi- 
culties of  art  overcome.  We  give  it 
our  praise  so  far ;  but  when  we  look 
for  the  expression  of  the  child  of  a 
divine  mission,  we  look  in  vain.  That 
was  a  subject  above  Murillo.  This  is 
a  pleasing  peasant  boy :  it  is  no  more. 
The  master  could  never  g^  beyond 
this.  He  could  not  elevate  a  subject ; 
and  one  of  divine  pathos  he  was  sure 
to  degrade.  Yet  if  the  work  does  not 
come  up  to  this  point  of  expression— 
of  a  tenderness  more  than  human — of 
a  power  and  akno  wledge  divine — what 
is  it  ?  Where  it  fails  it  leaves  you 
nothing  in  the  place  of  the  failure ; 
for  seeing  what  it  aims  to  be,  the 
spectator  \b  unwilling  to  become  as  it 
were  an  accomplice  in  the  deteriora- 
tion. It  is  rather,  therefore,  a  picture 
for  the  artist,  who  can  see  in  it  the 
subordinate  difficulties  overcome ;  who 
can  admire  the  colouring,  the  chiaro- 
scuro, and  texture,  than  for  the  less 
initiated,  who  look  to  bo  affected  by 
the  subject  without  considering  rules 
of  art.  We  have,  on  another  occa« 
sion,  noticed  the  attempts — successful 
attempts — to  create  a  fashion  for  Mu- 
rillo ;  to  give  him  a  rank  in  publie 
estimation  he  does  not  deserve.  He 
is  a  very  clever  third  or  fourth  rate 
master.  His  great  defect  is  his  vul- 
garity :  he  is  never  quite  equal  to  high 
subjects.  He  tells  his  story  histori- 
cally, not  poetically.  His  exocution, 
too,  is  often  far  from  pleasing:  it 
is  strong  irithout  certdnty  at  least, 
and  is  too  often  weak.     We  would 
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not  say  a  word  against  this  purchase, 
if  it  were  not  that  it  may  have  been 
to  the  exclusion  of  other  pictures.  It 
is  a  very  good  specimen  of  the  master. 
Tet  we  confess,  (and  have  no  doubt 
our  judgment  in  art  will  be  called  in 
question,  or  contemned,)  that  we  te* 
ceive  no  sort  of  pleasure  from  nine  in 
ten  of  Murillo*s  pictures  —  on  the 
contrary,  that  they  are  displeasing  in 
some  respect  or  other.  Nor  should 
we  often  look  at  this  picture  of  St 
John  were  it  in  our  own  possession ; 
and,  by  the  by,  something  may  be 
hereafter  said  upon  the  subject  of 
pleasing  and  unpleasing  pictures,  the 
sentiments  they  convey — how  they 
aflfcct  the  mind— from  thence  might 
be  drawn  rules  of  value  somewhat 
different  from  those  which  fashion  has 
established.  The  Guide  appears  to 
be  a  clever,  free,  and  flashy  study,  a 
head  for  a  Magdalen,  probably  in. 
tended  to  be  introduced  into  some  very 
large  picture,  with  figures  above  the 
size  of  nature.  It  is  not  in  Guide's 
impasto  manner;  somewhat  in  his 
flimsy  and  washy  style,  weak  in  colour: 
little  more,  in  fact,  than  a  dead  co- 
louring. The  freedom  of  execution  is 
great,  almost  flippant— the  play  of  a 
practised  and  wanton  hand.  It  is  all 
of  the  artist,  not  of  nature.  It  some- 
what reminds  us  of  that  which  was 
formerly  in  the  possession  of  Mr  West, 
and  which  was  puffed  to  so  wonderful 
a  reputation — the  "  Head  Crowned 
with  Thorns  ** — a  weak,  washy,  inex« 
pressive  head ;  the  two  pictures  all  of 
the  same  time,  though  it  is  by  far  the 
best.  Surely  Guide  never  could  have 
intended  to  have  left  the  lower  part  of 
the  face  of  the  Magdalen  so  large  and 
nnsoftened  off,  or  it  was  intended  to 
have.been  seen  from  a  position  in  which 
this  would  not  have  been  noticed. 

Having  made  our  remarks  upon 
these  purchases,  it  may  not  be  amiss 
to  refer  to  the  account  given  of- 
them  in  the  House  of  Commons 
by  Sir  Robert  Peel.  We  extract 
from  the  Morning  Chronicle  of 
the  25th  July :— "  Upon  the  vote  for 
L.2600  to  purchase  pictures  for  the 
National  Gallery,  Mr  Hume  'wished 
to  know  on  what  indgment  these  were 
bought,  as  he  had  heard  of  objections 
made  to  them.'  Mr  Gordon  repli^, 
'  that  they  had  been  purchased  at  a 
public  sale,  and  by  the  trustees  of  the 
National  Gallery.'  Sir  Robert  Peel 
'  thought  it  would  have  been  well  if 
the  hononrable  gentleman  had  sped* 
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fled  the  pictures  objected  to.  Coa«» 
siderable  confidence  was  placed  in  the 
directors  of  the  National  Gidlery  by 
the  Government,  and  that  confidence 
they  were  most  cautious  in  not  abus- 
ing. The  pictures  last  bought  were 
from  the  collection  of  Sir  Simon 
Clarke.  As  to  the  condition  of  the 
pictures,  they  had  the  opinion  of  BIr 
Seymour,  (query,  Seguier  ?)  There 
were  two  Murillos  in  that  collection  ; 
and  he  and  the  other  trustees  addressed 
the  treasury  to  permit  them  to  offer 
for  them.  Thev  had  only  asked  per- 
mission to  purcnase  three  pictures^ 
two  Murillos,  and  one  Guide.  For 
one  of  the  Murillos,  that  known  by 
the  name  of  The  Good  Shepherd, 
they  asked  to  be  allowed  to  offer 
2500  guineas;  but  they  offered  in 
vain,  the  picture  having  been 
knocked  down  to  Mr  Rothschild. 
For  the  other  Murillo  they  had  offer- 
ed 2500  guineas ;  but  it  fell  to  the  lot 
of  Lord  Ashburton  for  3000  guineas. 
Lord  Ashbnrton,  however,  when  he 
heard  that  there  had  been  some  mis- 
apprehension on  the  subject,  offered 
the  purchase  to  the  trustees  for  2500 
gnineas,  which  offbr  they  accepted. 
With  regard  to  the  Guide,  which  ihey 
had  purchased  for  410  guineas,  he  bel 
lieved  that  if  it  were  to  be  offered  for 
sale  again,  it  would  fetch  double  that 
sum.  If  the  honourable  member  had 
any  other  question  to  ask,  he  hoped 
that  he  would  be  able  to  sive  him  as 
satisfactonr  an  answer  as  he  had  now 
done.'  Mr  Hume  said—'  That  the 
right  honourable  baronet  had  not  an- 
swered what  he  wanted  to  know,  and 
had  answered  what  he  already  knew. 
He  wanted  to  know  whether  there  was 
any  report  or  correspondence  on  the 
subject  ?  If  the  right  honourable  ba- 
ronet had  not  been  in  the  house,  who 
eli^  could  have  given  them  the  infor- 
mation he  had  done?'  Sir  Robert 
Peel — •  Then  move  for  any  corre- 

Sondence."  Mr  Hume  said—'  If 
ere  were  any  correspondence  or 
certificates,  the  public  ought  to  be 
aware  of  it.*  Sir  R.  Peel  said— 
'  These  things  were  matters  of  record 
at  the  Treasury.' "  Then  follows  some 
sparring  on  the  Academy,  induced  by 
remarks  upon  the  building— the  Na- 
tional Gallerv— in  the  course  of  which 
Mr  Hume  chooses  to  state,  that  the 
Academy  draw  a  revenue  of  L.  10,000 
from  the  exhibition,  which  Sir  R.  Peel 
thought  not  to  exceed  L.5000.  Shr 
R.  Peel  likewise  played  off  bia  usual 
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hope  and  pfoimse  of  a  better  strac- 
lure— a  more  noble  National  Gallery. 
We  have  only  briefly  to  rojnark  upon 
9ne  pasaage  in  Sir  R.  Peers  speeclij 
irith  regard  to  the  purchase  of  these 
pictures.  He  &iy%  the  truataes  have 
the  copfidence  of  the  Goyernment,  and . 
were  "  most  cautious  not  to  abuse  tV.'* 
iiQYT,  we  want  trustees  of  much  less 
Mution ;  and  thiuk  the  greatest  abuse 
of  the  confidence  of  the  Government, 
tf  they  really  have  it^  is  to  rate  it  so 
low  as  to  suppose  it  will  not  bear  a 
frequent  use.  If  the  confidence  is, 
that  the  trustees  will  do  the  best  for 
the  nation — and  such  the  confidence 
ought  to  be,  or  it  deserves  not  the 
name — all  we  can  say  is,  the  public 
get  notliing  by  the  confidence,  and 
kse  a  great  deal  by  the  caution.  It 
is  surely  also  a  bad  method  of  proceed- 
ing, that  the  trustees  should  ask  of 
tho  Treasury  to  be  allowed  to  offer 
specified  sums.  It  is  hardly  possible 
toat  their  intentions  should  be  kept 
aecret,  and  thus  they  create  competi- 
tors  against  themselves.  As  we  be^ 
fore  remarked,  the  only  real  and  ser- 
Ticeable  way  of  the  Government 
showing  confidence  in  the  trustees,  is 
to' vote  them  a  good  round  sum  at 
once,  leaving  the  disposal  of  it  entire** 
ly  to  their  discretion.  For  what  good 
purpose  can  it  answer  to  refer  a  par* 
ticular  purchase  to  the  Treasury,  who, 
if  they  are  better  judges,  ought  to  be 
the  trustees ;  if  they  are  not,  their 
opinions  can  only  be  at  best  an  unne- 
eessary  clog  upon  the  decision. 

There  are  strong  recommendations 
made  to  purchase,  for  the  nation,  some 
of  the  pictures  of  the  Duke  of  Lucca, 
lately  exhibited.  We  are  told  that 
the  finest  are  already  sold,  with  an  in- 
timation that  they  may  be  still  obtain* 
«d  for  the  National  Gallery.  When 
we  hear  from  all  quarters  the  same 
foms  mentioned  as  the  estimated  va- 
lue of  pictures,  we  conclude  that  k 
proceeds  from  authority;  that  tho 
proprietor  or  proprietors  cause  the 
circulation  of  the  reports  by  way  of 
easy  adverUsement.  Thus  we  sup- 
pose the  sum  expected,  or  rather  we 
should  say  asked,  for  the  Ra£&eUe  is 
L*9000 — a  v^ry  large  price  certainU 
—-so  that  we  rub  our  eyes  and  look 
a|^.  It  is  a  rare  thing  to  see  a 
L.9000  picture.  We  ima^ne,  there- 
fbre,  L.9000  on  one  side,  ^nd  «  La 
Madonna  del  Candelabri**  on  the 
other :  we  feel  a  bias  to  art,  yet 
noneyhat  its  weight :  w#  '<  look  on 
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this  picture  and  on  this  ;**  we  hesi* 
tate — alas  1  in  all  matters  of  taste  to 
doubt  is  to  condemn.  The  next  thing 
is  to  probe  our  judgment,  and  see 
vhat  the  counsel  for  keeping  the  mo- 
ney has  to  say  in  defence.  The  con- 
noisseur must  be  on  his  oath.  Will 
you  swear  it  is  a  Rafiaelle  ? — ^now 
pray,  sir,  do  not  hesitate.  Such  and 
such  persons  think  so ;  and  therefore 
you  will  thinly  for  yourself.  Why 
then,  really,  I  do  not  know.  Yasart 
and  Lanzl  do  not  mention  the  picture ; 
yet  its  subject  is  striking,  and  the 
more  noticeable  from  the  peculiarity 
of  the  candelabri.  Let  us  describe  the 
picture.  We  have  a  print  of  it  before 
us,  engraved  by  Johannes  Folo ;  but  he 
has  omitted  two  figures  and  the  can<« 
delabri ; — why  has  he  done  so  ?  Tho 
omission  is  unquestionably  an  im- 
provement. Had  the  engraver  then 
a  better  taste  than  Raffaelle  ? — if  noi, 
how  came  the  side  figures  and  the  can* 
delabri  there  ?  We  have  it  as  we  find 
it,  and  describe  the  picture.  It  is  cir- 
cular ;  the  mother  is  holding  the  in* 
fant  Jesus,  who  is  seated  on  a  pillow, 
his  left  hand  is  within  the  drapery  of 
the  mother  s  bosom :  on  each  side  are 
boys  holding  candelabri;  we  ought 
perhaps  to  say  angels.  Now  these, 
be  they  angels,  are  very  hard,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  uncomfortable  in  exe- 
cution. If  they  have  any  expression, 
it  is  of  a  consciousness  that  they  have 
no  business  there.  The  candelabri, 
too,  are  hard,  and  so  are  even  the 
flames,  which  throw  no  light,  and 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  picture. 
The  introduction  is  a  mere  whim,  as 
if  it  had  been  the  order  of  the  purcha- 
ser. Would  Raffaelle  have  submitted 
to  this  ?  For  none  under  a  Pope. 
There,  indeed,  he  might  a  little  stoop, 
as  he  did  ;  but  then  he  rose  wonder* 
fully  in  the  doing,  and  made  it  in  the 
end  his  own  act  and  deed ;  and  that 
is  hb  finest  work,  if  we  may  say  one 
is  the  finest  where  there  are  so  many 
fiiultless.  Then  the  question  arises, 
were  these  side  figures  and  candelabri 
put  in  afterwards  by  another  hand.  If 
so,  it  must  have  been  not  very  long 
after  tho  picture  was  painted,  or  tto 
difierent  texture  would  be  observable. 
As  the  picture  was  hung  we  could  not 
tell.  The  painting  of  these  parts  is 
certainly  very  difierent  from  that  of 
the  mother  and  child.  If  the  con- 
noisseur, then,  is  puzzled,  and  cannot 
take  upon  himself  to  swear  th^t  Raf- 
faeUe  did  or  did  not  paint  it,  to  whom 
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say  Andrea  del  Barto ;  may  it  not  bo 
more  like  Julio  Romano  ?  Why  more 
like  ?  Because^  though  it  is  exquisite* 
ly  painted^  has  much  expression  that 
is  beautiful*  the  flesh  tints  fall  too  sud-* 
denly  into  shade>  and  that  a  brown 
diade  i  this  gives  a  little  too  mucb 
harshness^  a  suddenness  to  the  effect : 
when  the  eye  has  long  dwelt  upon  the 
composed  and  sweet  modesty  of  the 
Madonna*  and  beauty  of  the  child*  it 
begins  to  be  a  little  dissatisfied  with 
the  brown,  and  somewhat  opaoue  sha- 
dows* and  very  soon  wishes  the  can- 
flclabri  irrevocably  at  the  brokers. 

We  do  not  say  that  it  is  not  a  Eaf« 
faelle*  nor  that  it  is  not  worth  a  great 
deal;  but  that  we  should  be  very  sorry 
to  take  the  responsibility  of  giving 
nine  thousand  guineas  for  it  for  the 
nation ;  and  we  suspect  that  the 
trustees  will  find  an  opportunity  of 
exercising  their  one  virtue,  caution^ 
There  are  in  the  collection  foiur  Ca-« 
raccis*  three  of  them  very  fine ;  *'  the 
Woman  of  Canaan*"  by  Annibale; 
<*  Christ  healing  the  Blind*'*  Ludo* 
vicoj  •'  Christ  raising  the  Widow's 
Son,"  by  Agostino ;  "  the  Holy  Vir- 
gin, Jesus*  St  John*  and  two  Saints**' 
Annibale.  This  last  is  not  to  be  men- 
tioned with  the  others*  The  finest  of 
these  is  unquestionably  **  the  Woman 
of  Canaan*  Annibsde.  It  is  a  vigor- 
ous work*  admirable  in  colour  and 
composition.  We  desire  but  one 
thing — to  have  the  abominable  cur 
painted  out.  At  the  feet  of  the  woman 
It  a  beast  of  a  dog*  as  ugly  a  turn- 
spit aa  ever  was  seen*  and  not  even 
well  painted.  She  appears  to  have 
recently  produeed  puppies;  and  to 
this  wreteh  the  pnnoipal  figure  of 
Christ  is  pointing.  One  would  al- 
most imagine  some  envious  rival 
painter  had  stolen  into  Annibale*s 
studies  and  daubed  in  the  creature*  as 
a  practical  critique  upon  the  pointing 
hand.  It  seems  to  make  the  moral* 
and  at  the  same  time  caricature  the 
subject.  lit  is  the  "  xvm'  ms  u/*t." 
Was  Annibale  constrained  to  put  in 
this  creature*  and*  so  compelled,  put 
it  in  as  ill  as  possible  ;  and  what  did 
we  say  with  respect  to  the  "  Cande- 
labri?'*  But  Annibale  Caraeei  and 
Raffaelle  were  very  different  persons. 
This  is*  however,  the  finest  of  the 
Caraccis.  We  like*  too*  the  Agos^ 
dno.     We  should  be  happ^  to  se^ 


these  pictures  iq  the  Natioial  Gal- 
lery. 

The  "  Christ  before  Pilate,"  Ge- 
rard Honthorst^  is  a  picture  that  has' 
most  unaccountably  acquired  a  repu- 
tation. It  has  been  said,  that  the  Duke 
of  Lucca  gave  four  thousand  pounds 
for  it ;  and  that  even  now  it  has  been 
selected  in  preference  to  one  of  the" 
Caracci.  It  is  intended  for  a  fire- 
light effect ;  yet  is  without  depth,  or 
solemnity*  or  power*  or  expression* 
or  any  one  thing  that  we  can  see*  to 
recommend  it.  It  is  downright  dis- 
agreeable throughout ;  we  cannot 
conceive  why  it  should  ever  have 
been  in  any  estimation  at  all.  But  it 
has  once,  it  seems*  fetched  a  high 
price,  and  therefore  will  agun.  Cer- 
tain collectors  are  like  sheep  to  fol- 
low a  leader,  each  one  leaping  a  little 
higher  than  his  predecessor.  We 
need  not  add*  that  we  most  sincerely 
hope  the  trustees  will  not  bum  theiv 
fingers  by  touching  this  fire-piece. 
There  is  a  celebrated  picture  among 
them  of  Federico  Baroccio*  '^  the. 
Noli  me  tangere*"  engraved  by  Raf- 
faelle Morghen.  There  is  sweetness 
in  the  expression  of  both  figures :  the 
one  should  have  had  more  than 
sweetness.  The  attitude  of  the  Sa- 
viour is  not  quite  pleasant.  It  is  a 
fine  picture  of  the  master.  The  pink- 
ness  of  his  flesh*  set  off  by  blue 
touches*  is  peculiarly  the  defect  of 
the  master*  and  is  very  conspicuous 
in  this  picture.  Nor  did  he  under- 
stand colour  as  a  means  of  effecting 
sentiment. 

Though  of  somewhat  a  auaint 
style*  we  greatly  admire  "  the  Virgin, 
Jesus*  St  Ann*  St  John*  and  four 
Saints***  by  Francesco  Francia.  Not** 
withstanding  that  this  picture  par^ 
takes  of  the  stiffness  of  the  early 
school,  there  is  so  mnch  ehaste  beau- 
ty, kept  up  with  so  much  purity  of 
colour*  that  the  mind  is  pleased  and 
raised,  and  is  even  earried  back  to 
the  days  of  the  Holy  Saints  by  the 
unoffending  quamtness  of  the  man- 
ner. We  should  wish  to  see  this  pic- 
ture* with  ito  «*  lunetta*'*  '•  the  Dead 
Christ  upon  the  Mother's  lap,*'  in 
the  National  Gallery.  Poor  Fran- 
eeseol  we  can  easily  conceive  him* 
from  the  work,  to  have  been  a  man 
of  exquisite  sensibility.  The  story 
told  of  him  is  interesUng.  His  real 
name  was  Raibollni.    He  was  bom 
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iti  Bologna  in  1450,  contemporary 
with  Raffaelle ;  it  is  said  that  from  age 
and  infirmitj  he  was  unable  to  go  to 
Rome  to  see  the  immortal  works  of 
Raffaelle.  Yet  was  hb  curiosity  in 
part  gratified.  For  when  Raffaelle 
oad  painted  a  St  Cecilia  for  the 
church  of  S.  Giovanni  in  Monte  at 
Bologna^  he  wrote  a  friendly  letter  to 
Francia,  requesting  him  to  see  it  fix- 
ed in  its  place.  The  letter  delighted 
the  old  man  beyond  measure ;  but  so 
great  was  his  astonishment  on  open* 
hig  the  case,  says  the  account,  at  so 
much  perfection  in  design,  grace, 
expression,  and  exqmsite  finishing, 
that  it  threw  him  into  an  invincible 
melancholy  and  despair,  convinced 
that  neither  he  nor  any  other  painter 
could  equal  so  consummate  a  master ; 
it  had  such  an  effect  upon  him  that 
he  pined  and  died. 

**  The  Massacre  of  the  Innocents,*' 
Kicholas  Poussin,  is  a  picture  grand- 
ly  conceived,  and  executed  with  great 
simplicitv  of  effect.  It  is  so  very 
thin  in  the  shadows ;  more  so,  pro- 
bably»  than  when  fresh  from  the 
easel,  that  it  looks  less  finished  than 
it  is.  This  exhibition  contained 
ninety*  four.  The  remainder  of  the 
Duke  of  Lucca's  pictures  were  sold 
by  Messrs  Christie  and  Manson,  and 
were  of  so  littie  value>  that  they  only 
brought  L.897.  We  have  thought  it 
not  undesirable  to  make  these  remarks 
upon  the  few  principal  pictures  of 
thb  collection,  (which,  by  the  by,  is 
not  one  of  great  date,)  because  we 
know  that  some  at  least  of  them  are 
strongly  recommended  as  a  national 
purchase. 

Aware  that  we  may  differ  greatiy 
from  many  whose  taste  and  judgment 
we  do  not  question,  we  have  given  our 
reasons  with  our  objections ;  so  that  if 
they  are  not  tenable  upon  examination, 
the  pictures  will  rise  above  them. 
Makings  as  we  do,  a  sort  of  picture 


tour,  we  see  many  very  fine  works, 
and  commonly  ask  if  the  trustees  of 
the  Gallery  have  seen  some  that  are 
purchasable.  The  reply  generally 
IS,  that  they  will  not  look  at  them. 

We  have  been  half  inclined  to  enu- 
meratie  fine  works,  and  to  say  where 
they  are  to  be  seen — such  as  we  may 
think  worthy  a  National  Gallery ; 
but  upon  consideration  it  might  be 
thought  impertinent,  do  no  good,  and 
the  possesaiors  may  not  like  the  sort 
of  publicity.  There  is  a  quackery 
even  in  collecting,and  in  exhibiting  too. 
Why  is  the  Soult  Gallery  so  called  ? 
When  there  happen  to  be  one  or  two, 
perhaps,  that  belonged  to  the  collection 
of  Marshal  Soult.  We  have  rather  a 
spite  again&t  the  Marshal ;  first,  for 
the  military  plunder,  and  more  than 
ally  for  infecting  us  with  a  Murillo 
mania. 

We  intend  to  make  some  fartiier 
extracts  from  our  note-book,  offering 
remarks  upon  a  few  of  the  pictures 
in  the  British  Institution,  Pall. Mall ; 
and  very  sincerely  do  we  now  offer  our 
thanks  to  the  governors  and  exhibitor^ 
for  the  annual  pleasure  afforded. 
There  is  always  a  predominance  of 
good.  There  is  no  Exhibition  from 
which  the  public  taste  may  acquire  so 
much  improvement  as  from  this.  Ex** 
cepting  some  inestimable  and  im- 
movable pictures  abroad,  it  may  be 
safely  asserted  that  this  country  can 
boast  in  private  collections  the  finest 
in  the  world.  They  are  not  seen  as 
a  whole,  as  in  some  foreign  galleries ; 
and  it  is  a  very  great  thing  that  a  suf- 
ficient  number  are  annually  brought 
together  by  the  governors  of  the 
institution.  No  apology  can  be  neces* 
sary  for  any  freedom  of  remarks,  be- 
cause what  is  publicly  exhibited,  fairly 
courts  criticbm ;  and  sure  we  are, 
that  the  high-minded  possessors  love 
art  too  well  to  claim  privilege  of  ex- 
emption. 
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We  have  often  purposed  to  write  a 
sermon  on  that  ode  of  Anacreon,  be* 
ginning, 

"  God  gave  horDs  to  the  bull,  hoofs 
to  the  horse,  swiftness  to  the  bare,  a 
gaping  of  toothed  jaw  to  the  lion,  fios 
to  the  fish,  wings  to  the  bird,  wisdom 
(^(•»«^  to  men,  and  to  women 
beauty."  For  if  there  be  in  any 
author,  sacred  or  profane,  a  text  which 
might  afford  the  groundwork  of  a  dis- 
course on  genuine  contentment  of 
spirit,  and  catholicity  of  taste,  this  is 
the  text.  It  does  not  indeed  say, 
what  might  appear  heterodox,  that  all 
things  are  good — but  it  says  that  there 
is  some  good  in  all  things ;  and  that  God 
never  created  any,  the  smallest  worm, 
much  less  a  reasoning  man,  without 
some  special  weapon  of  defence  against 
the  pricks,  and  thorns,  and  protrusive 
angularities  of  fate,  to  which  each 
particular  creature  might  be  subject. 
Now,  there  are  many  pricks,  and 
thorns,  and  protrusive  angularities— 
to  our  English  taste  at  least— in  Vi- 
enna.  There  is  a  double  despotism, 
unlimited  over  soul  and  body — a  con- 
spiracy (shall  we  say  ?)  of  priests  to 
keep  down  the  soul,  and  a  conspiracy 
of  far-  spreading,  tight- tying  bureaucra- 
tists  to  keep  down  the  body — a  jealous 
censorship  of  the  press— an  Argus- 
eyed  police — an  exclusive  aristocracy, 
admitting  a  flaunting  Mrs  Trollope 
now  and  then  by  special  favour  into 
its  godlike  fellowship  —  but  sitting 
apart,  for  the  general,  from  vulgar 
mortality  in  a  coroneted  coach,  like 
tho  lady  of  title  in  Mr  Hood's  steam- 
boat, **  not  condescending  even  to  be 
drowned  with  her  inferiors ;  '*  and 
then  in  the  far  north  distance  there  is 
the  famous  ^or  infamous)  Spielberg, 
frowning  with  dark  reminiscences. 
All  this  is  bad  enough.  But  did  God 
leave  the  Austrians  altogether  defence- 
less against  these  things?  Mn  ytfttr»\ 
A  light  hearty  and  a  merry  blood,  and 


an  easy  conscience,  make  all  these 
things,  and  worse,  tolerable.  To 
a  singing  and  dancing  generation  the 
Spielberg,  with  all  its  horrors,  exists 
onh^  in  posse.  The  Viennese  believe 
in  it  as  they  believe  in  the  devil,  most 
piously,  but  as  in  a  thing  with  which 
they — good  and  peaceable  Christian 
people,  loving  Uod  and  honouring 
the  Raiser^-never  can  have  any  thing 
practically  to  do.  **  Our  good  Kaiser 
rranz,"  (or  Ferdinand,)  they  opine,  is 
paid  specially  for  attending  to  these 
things.  He  is  the  captain,  and  Prince 
Mettemich  is  head  engineer  of  tho 
great  steam- vessel  of  the  state.  Bless- 
ed be  God,  not  the  cares,  but  the 
pleasures  of  life's  navigation  are  ours  I 
We  are  the  passengers  in  the  ship  of 
mortality,  travelling  through  time  to 
eternity,  where  we  expect  to  find  not 
only  a  new  heaven,  but  also  a  new 
earth  ;  not  only  a  new  Jerusalem,  but 
also  a  new  <'  Wiamtadt: "  and  to  sing 
and  to  dance,  to  eat  and  to  drink,  and 
to  make  merry,  is  literally  our  business 
here,  (when  we  can,)  and  a  very 
pleasant  business  it  is.  While  you, 
britons,  brawl,  and  battle,  and  tear 
one  another's  eyes  out,  and  bespatter 
each  other  daily  with  Whig  and  Tory 
bedevilment^a  spectacle  ludicrous  to 
gods  and  men,  like  the  hostile  hind" 
legs  and  fore-legs  of  the  elephant  in 
the  melodrame— we  swim,  andcradle* 
and  envelope  ourselves  in  the  undulat- 
ing harmonies  of  Haydn  and  Mozart, 
the  most  musical,  the  most  joyous, 
the  most  happy,  Uie  most  contented, 
the  most  loyal,  the  most  religious, 
and  (according  to  our  own  notions) 
also  the  most  moral  people  in  the 
universe.  These  things  are,  have 
long  been,  proverbial.  Mrs  Trollope, 
though  she  assumed  a  wonderful  air 
of  importance,  as  if  revealing  things 
hidden  to  mortal  men  ;  and  informing 
us  for  the  first  time,  that,  beyond  the 
mountains  also*  happiness  does  dwell, 
preached  no  new  gospel  when  she 
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preached  this.  We  only  say,  mark 
the  philosophy  of  it ;  for  heroes,  mo- 
ral or  inteilectaaU  you  must  not  look 
in  Vienna.  The  hull  is  not  here  to 
nrhom  God  gave  horosj  nor  the  lion 
vith  his  jc'^  •hfrm$  nor  the  eagle 
(except  in  the  painted  heraldry  of  the 
empire)  with  his  vings ;  hut  you  have 
mortal  men  wfy>  live  and  ei\joy  life, 
and  hless  God  daily  that  they  live. 
}f  the  Viennese  were  put  on  a  philoso- 
phical jury>  they  would  assuredly  bring 
m  a  verdict  of  insanity  against  that 
Frenchqdant  whoever  he  was*  that 
4ared  to  use  the  impious  phrase*  *'  U 
malkeur  d^itr^*'  Nor  let  any  **  Prest^ 
hyterian  sour***  {absU  imndia!)  or 
hard  Englishman*  whose  delight  is  in 
hattling,  think  this  a  small  thing.  It 
b  a  great  virtue — ^the  very  Venus 
among  the  moralgoddesses — hbaatily 
TO  £N  JOT  EXISTENCE.  This  vlrtuo  God 
gave  to  the  Viennese*  the  only  compeo- 
aation  they  have  for  the  want  of  what 
we*  in  this  fox*hunting  country*  and 
those  furred  and  silvered  mandarins  in 
Hungary*  call  a  free  constitution^  and 
|he  health^  exercise  of  the  lungs  in 
speaking  su  months  every  year  about 
grievances.  Let  i^  m%sk  grudge  it. 
And  if  there  be  aPy  pnerson  who  will 
look  upon  thai  proud  circle  of  smiling 
fauxboqrgi^  and  not  give  Aree  outlet 
for  the  moment  to  a  gush  of  universal 
good  fellowship*  wholly  regardless  of 
a«  last  edition- of  the  Book  of  Eti- 
qoette,  and  the  sage  precepts  of 
Aytyt  \  and  who  will  not*  as  he 
prances  through  the  lively  Prateri 
aUov  his  fancy  to  revel  freely  in  the 
unbelted  whims  of  a  careless  merri- 
joent*  that  man  is  a  prig  and  a 
pedant ;  and*  if  he  seeks  a  foreign  do- 
micile* may  establish  himself  at  Peter»- 
hurg*  where*  as  the  Marquis  of  Lonr 
donderry  tcUa  us,  there  is  **  such  an 
indescribable  vacuum**'  not  in  the 
awarmiag  and  whirling  jubilee  of 
Vienna.  We*  when  we  are  at  Rome!* 
inlead  to  do  as  the  Pope  does )  alwa^s^ 
pf  oonrser-^o/iw/iiiv  cif;iM/t6e/— aaving 
the  rights  of  the  categorical  imperii 
tive*  and  the  Ten  Ck)mmandments. 

We  have  been  oftea  toki  that  Paris 
is  France ;  Vienna  is  not  Austria. 
Austria  is  a  giant  with  many  arms  \ 
and  one  arm  ia  of  gold*  and  another  of 
silver*  another  of  iron,  and  another  of 
oUy:  one  giovs  naturally  and  organ- 
icailv  out  of  the  body — the  other  is 
fixed  on  meehaaieallar  by  the  lK>biiaili 
of  sddiership  and  the  packthread  of 


diplomacy  \  this*  the  blow  that  riveted 
may  wrench — that*  if  you  dislocate*  the 
blood  Will  come  pumping  out  of  the 
heart*  and  the  brain  will  stagger. 
Vienna  is  heart  and  head  both ;  but 
head  mainly  and  exelusively  i  fov 
Hungary  and  Bohemia  have  each  4 
little  heart  of  their  own*  fiery  and 
proud;  and  Lombardy  lias  a  hearty 
also*  full  of  rabid  and  bitter  blood—* 
sitting*  like  the  eagle  in  the  Zoological 
Gardens,  very  sullen  and  discontented 
.^remembering  Loch-na-gar.  It  is 
not>  therefore*  every  clever  lady, 
mounted  on  a  publisher*s  pa1frey« 
that  can  ride  up  to  this  capital  as  to 
a  citadel*  and  write  veni*  vidi*  vici, 
with  a  stroke  of  her  pen*  as  the 
Allies  entered  Paris  suddenly  in  1814« 
and  no  more  was  heard  of  "  the  great 
nation.*'  Napoleon  himself  h«^  to 
fight  two  of  his  hardest  battles  (iq 
1809)  after  he  had  mastered  Vienna  ] 
and  a  man  may  even  make  himself 
master  of  all  the  creative  ideas  that 
radiate  from  the  recesses  of  tho  state 
chancery  in  Vienna*  and  be  very  igno* 
rant  all  the  while  of  the  strong  under* 
currents  of  social  energy  in  Bohe- 
mia* Gallicia*  Hungary*  Lombardy, 
Venice*  by  the  agency  of  which  the 
future  political  geology  of  the  Aus** 
trian  empure  (if  the  empire  remain) 
shall  bo  formed.  We  must*  thereforey 
proceed  with  caution*  when  we  attempt 
to  frame  to  ourselves  soma  intelligible 
notions  on  such  a  wide  sul^ect  as  Aus- 
tria and  the  Austrians.  Perhaps  the 
following  points*  which  we  will  set 
down  in  order*  may  serve  as  nuclei 
round  which*  in  the  mind  of  the  reader* 
our  stray  observations  on  this  subject 
may  conveniently  arrange  themselves, 

1.  The  form  of  government  in 
Austria  is  a  hereditary  monarchy*  in 
which  the  power  of  the  sovereign  is 
limited  by  no  opposing  power  what- 
ever* recognised  by  the  law, 

2.  The  leadiiiig  principlea  of  this 
form  of  goveriimeat*  as  it  is  practically 
administered  ip  Austna*  are  oentrali- 
ution  in  the  controlling  eneigies^  tlie 
strictest  subordination  in  the  functional 
members*  and  mUforpvity  as  fi^  90 
possible  in  the  results. 

3.  The  temper  of  the  government 
is  Biil^  aqd  gentle ;  its  fdm  itHomal 
peace  and  tranquillity  rather  tha^i 
external  grandeui ;  and  its  general 
policy  is  conciliatiga. 

4.  The  great  eentrij  oo9troU)ng 
energy  is  German. 
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6.  In  Aoetria  Pcoper*  i«d  ike  «tiiiei 
^at  have  loog  been  attached  to  tfa# 
arohduchyj  and  io  which  the  German 
language  is  predimunanty  the  abgoluMi 
authority  qf  the  government  has  pvac- 
Ucally  the  most  free  and  unlimited 
plaj  t  while  in  Bohemia^  and  yet  more 
m  Hungar7>  a  strong  feudal  power  ia 
a  non- German  nobility^  modifies  and 
controla  in  various  ways  the  practical 
efficiency  of  the  government :  and  in 
Ital^»  strong  national  feelings  and 
ancient  antipathies,  with  more  dis- 
agreeable accompaniment! >  produce  a 
9imilar  result. 

,  6.  The  religion  that  gives  a  eha^ 
raoter  and  a  colour  to  the  govemmenti 
potwithstanding  some  rather  exten- 
sive refprms  in  matters  of  church 
polity,  is,  and  has  been  fer  ages,  in 
spirit  essentially  Roman  Catholic. 

7.  In  material  and  physical  resonr* 
ees,  Austria  is  one  of  the  richest  and 
most  luxuriant  in  Europe. 

With  these  few  leading  ideas  to 
guide  us-*point8  of  the  compass,  as  it 
were,  by  which  to  determine  our 
whereabouts — we  intend,  on  the  pra- 
aent  occasion,  to  give  our  readers  a 
sketch  of  the  spirit  and  character  of 
the  Austrians,  such  as  we  lately 
attempted  of  the  Germans  generally. 
We  have  found  no  better  draughtsnum 
for  tills  purpose  than  our  old  friend, 
lierr  Weber ;  but  we  have  added  to 
him  another  German, Wolfgang  Men^ 
sel,  whose  name  is  a  sufficient  pledge 
of  something  substantial ;  and,  for  the 
sake  of  contrast  or  comparison,  we 
shall  also  allow  ourselves  to  hear  evL> 
deuce  from  an  Englishman,  who  'has 
presented  us  with  two  of  the  most 
complete  and  satisfactory  volumes  of 
foreign  travelling  that  we  have  met 
with  for  some  years.  Not  that  Mr 
Turnbttll  is  a  travd-writer  in  the 
modem  sense  of  the  word,  strong  in 
describing  old  castles,  and  nimble  in 
bandying  abont  multHariona  gossip; 
but  he  luis  taken  the  trouble  seriously 
to  study  the  institutions  of  the  eouatiy 
which  he  perambulates,  and  given  ns 
aa  intelligible  a  scheme  of  its  social 
geography  aa  can  be  given  with  lines, 
and  chrdea  m>0B  paper.  Bating  a 
Uttle  pardonable  partiality  fer  a  fa- 
vourite theme»  which  the  British  in- 
stinct of  his  readers  will  not  be  slow  Io 
correct,  Mr  TumbuU's  second  >ohime 
is  truly  a  most  excellent  perfovmance ; 
and  the  greatest  eomplnnent  that  we 
.can  pay  it  is  t^  say,  Uwl  it  is  not 


Ukely  to  be  fee^uaotly  asked  for  in  the 
circulating  libraries.  With  half  a 
dozen  such  works,  seriously  written  by 
serious  meu«  who  feel  some  of  that 
reasonable  reepect  for  their  subjectt 
|br  themselves^  and  for  their  readers* 
that  was  wont  to  b9  associated  with 

She  name  of  a  book,  we  may  hope  by 
legrees  to  redeem  ourselves  from  the 
imputation  of  cvJpable  ignorance  in 
foreign  mattersi  which  has  so  long 
rested  on  u8. 

Of  our  other  guides  we  shall  only 
Sayt  that  Webeis  from  his  chem'fiu 
temper,  and  pleasant  gossiping  wit# 
seems  perfectly  **  at  home"  in  the 
V  WiaDstadt  ;*'  and  that  the  testimony 
of  Menzel  is  peculiarly  valuable,  as  ho 
is  somewhat  of  a  stern  constitution* 
lUbt,  and  cannot  be  supposed  to  have 
looked  on  the  Imperial  city  with  any 
such  romantic  predilections  as  those 
which  seem  to  have  woven  a  glamour 
before  the  eyes  of  Mrs  TroUope.  With 
him,  therefore^  for  the  bright  side  of 
the  picture,  we  are  safe;  and  with 
him  we  now  plunge  ut  medias  rea$ 
without  further  preface.  We  trans* 
late  a  whole  chapter  to  begin  with, 
for  the  sake  of  completeness,  not  omit- 
ting even  the  description  of  the  locality, 
well-known  as  that  must  bo  to  many 
of  our  readers. 

<<  Vienna  spreads  itself  before  the 
eye  of  the  stranger  with  a  most  impos- 
ing grandeur ;  not  indeed  from  with- 
out, in  the  direction  in  which  I  came^ 
(from  Saltzburg,)  but,  properly  speak- 
ing, after  you  are  in  it.  You  pass  the 
wide^spreading  range  of  feuxbourgs, 
and  find  yourself  in  an  open  circus  or 
ring,  more  than  a  mile  in  diameter* 
wreathed  round  with  the  neat,  and 
here  and  there  magnificent*  bnildings 
of  the  £EUixbonigs.  This  circus  is 
covered  with  green  turf,  and  inter- 
sected by  countless  aUeyt:  and  in  the 
midst  oi  thb  smiling  envelopment 
rises  massively  the  old  town,  or  Vi- 
enna proper,  with  ita  central  point, 
the  high*towering  steeple  of  St  Ste- 
phen's. This  centraUaation  of  the 
city,  thia  green  open  space,  this  am- 
phitheatrnal  situation  of  the  faux, 
boorgs,  gives  Vienna  an  air  ofregu. 
krity,  which  enables  the  eye  eanly 
to  take  in  its  vastness,  ana  at  tkie 
same  time  be%htena  in  no  small 
degree  the  grand  total  efibot  of  the 
Imperial  ei^.  When  the  fault  of 
mere  meehanjeal  unifennity  is  avoided, 
I  knowBOthiag  whioh  improves  a  city 
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so  much  as  regularity ;  it  enables  the 
ma83>  as  it  were,  to  control  its  own 
magnificence.  And  one  is  so  mnch 
the  more  pleased  with  thb  peculiar 
beauty  in  Vienna^  that  the  plan  of  the 
city  is  thus  a  perfect  type  of  the  spirit 
of  the  empire>  and  the  character  of  the 
Viennese ;  stable  and  massive  within ; 
without,  broad,  luxuriant,  and  sunny. 
**  In  the  interior  city  only,  the  streets 
are  daik  and  narrow ;  but  this  part  is 
only  the  sixth  of  the  whole,  being  in- 
habited only  by  50,000  men,  while  the 
fauxbourgs  number  250,000 ;  and 
besides,  this  contrast  of  the  dingy  pa- 
laces in  the  centre— a  stereotype  of 
the  middle  ages — with  the  bright  mo- 
dern edifices  of  the  periphery,  adds 
one  charm  more  to  the  view.  In  this 
sea  of  palaces,  buildings  that  would 
command  attention  in  any  other  situa- 
tion, are  passed  by  unnoticed.  The 
detail  is  lost  in  the  mass.  At  the  same 
time,  after  the  steeple  of  St  Stephen's, 
the  eye  rests  naturally  on  the  Imperial 
palace,  {die  Burg,)  There  is  an  air 
of  venerable  grey  antiquity  about  this 
building  which  awes  one.  It  is 
half-concealed,  however,  as  anUquity 
is  apt  to  be,  by  a  cluster  of  adjacent 
buildings  of  more  recent  date,  among 
which  the  Imperial  State- Chancery  is 
the  most  prominent.  These  two 
buildings — tne  Burg  and  the  Chancery 
•—represent  the  court  and  the  ministry 
—two  mighty  things  in  Austria,  like 
the  House  of  Lords  and  the  House  of 
Commons  in  England,  but  not,  like 
these,  given  to  quarrel. 

**  In  Vienna,  without  a  rejpresenta- 
tive  constitution,  you  find  the  living 
representatives  of  all  the  various  peo» 
pies  in  whose  languages  the  we^  of 
the  sovereign  is  supplicated.  I  know 
no  more  beautiful  heterogeneousness 
than  the  map  of  Austria,  and  no  more 
beautiful  centre  can  be  conceived  than 
thb  kindly  Vienna;  and  yet,  to  be 
strict,  that  which  is  so  beautiful  in 
each  individual  part,  as  a  whole  fails 
to  please.  There  are  women  in  whom 
every  detul  of  beauty  is  to  be  found, 
but  whose  general  impression  is  not 
favourable.  Such  is  Austria.  Not 
plastic  nature  has  here  cast  a  perfect 
organism  in  one  mould ;  but  a  wicked 
magic  has  stolen  the  beauties  of  a 
dozen  lovely  maids,  and  charmed  them 
together  into  a  beautiful  illusion,  which 
is  all,  and  none,  and  something  that 
your  eye  cannot  rest  upon  with  satis- 
faction.   The  whim  haunts  us  to  seek 


for  the  words  of  the  spell,  and  dissolve 
a  union,  that,  with  all  the  imposing 
grandeur  of  magnificent  multiformity^ 
IS,  and  remains  unnatural. 

**  The  genuine  Austrian,  whom  the 
stranger  figures  as  the  very  beau  ideal 
of  German  phlegm,  is  the  most  merry 
Bursch  in  the  world.  The  vis  inertioB 
of  the  moral  world,  which  he  has  beeu 
said  to  represent,  he  represents  only  po- 
litically ;  in  this  sense,  however,  it  Is 
so  strong  that  the  surrounding  nations 
seem  to  be  attracted  to  this  centre  by 
a  kind  of  cohesion.  The  Austrians 
live  as  it  were  in  an  isle  of  the  blest, 
without  being  aware  that  this  island  is, 
at  the  same  time,  the  magnetic  moun* 
tain  by  which  all  the  lances,  sabres, 
and  daggers  of  the  Magyars,  Hano- 
verians, Czechem  (Bohemians,)  and 
Lombards  are  polarized.  They  them- 
selves look  on  their  country  qply  as  the 
Venus-mount  of  romance,  into  which 
the  stalwarth  Ritter  from  the  east  and 
from  the  west,  from  the  north  and 
from  the  south,  willingly  or  unwill- 
ingly tumbles.  The  Viennese,  out  of 
the  stately  Roman  triumph,  have  made 
a  jovial  procession  of  Bacchanalians, 
and  the  captives  laugh  with  the  cap- 
tors. How  many  a  proud  nobleman, 
that  in  the  provinces  was  a  Cato,  in 
Vienna  becomes  a  Lucullus ! 

"  Strange,  too,  all  the  races  that  are 
subject  to  Austria  have  a  more  intel- 
lectual and  pregnant  physiognomy 
than  the  Austrian  proper ;  but  in  the 
giant  forms  of  the  Styrian  mountains, 
in  the  muscular  strength  and  light- 
ning-eye  of  the  Tyrolese,  in  the  luxu- 
riant fulness  of  blooming  animality, 
we  perceive  that  innate  vigour  which 
all  the  fiery  passions  and  intellectual 
energies  of  their  neighbours  have 
never  been  able  to  wear  out,  to  expel, 
or  to  subdue.  If  any  where,  we  seo 
here  how  nature  exercises  a  giant 
power  that  not  every  spirit,  not  even 
every  «  spirit  of  the  age'  can  control. 
I  look  upon  these  healthy,  merry, 
blooded  Austrians  as  a  great  nursery 
of  nature,  reserved  by  Providence  for 
future  expernnents,  so  to  speak,  with 
the  stiffhecked  generation  of  mortal 
men.  No  man  can  say  that  there  is 
not  good  stuff  in  the  Austrians,  of 
which  God,  in  his  own  good  time,  will 
make  use  in  some  fashion,  perhaps, 
unconceived  either  by  Mettemich  or 
Thiers.  The  Austrian  has  the  lyrical 
element— the  fine  undercurrent  of  feel- 
ing—>in  common  with  his  neighbour 
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tiie  Suabian ;  but  tbero  ii  a  difference* 
and  not  a  small  one.  The  Suabian 
loves  moral  earnestness ;  be  sways  na- 
turally with  his  own  Schiller  in  the 
regions  of  the  ideal ;  while  the  Aus« 
trian  rejoices  mainly  in  the  comical 
and  hamorons»  and  is^  practically^^  a 
complete  Epicurean.  The  Suabian 
mingles  a  quiet  mirth  with  bis  ear- 
nestness ;  the  Austrian  makes  his  rud- 
est jokes  palatable  by  a  tinge  of  the 
purest  and  most  kindly  sentiment.* 

**  The  physiognaomy  of  the  Aus«» 
trian  is  unassummg»  open^  and  cheer* 
fnl;  with  this  the  dark  and  marked 
countenances  of  the  Hungarians^  Ita- 
lians, and  Bohemians^  form  a  striking 
contrast ;  while  these  again  differ  no 
less  amonff  themselYes.  The  Hunga- 
rian basy  In  his  proud  and  dignified 
bearing,  something  set  and  formal, 
that  seems  to  border  on  the  phlegm 
of  the  Orientals  ;  inwardly  he  is  fiery 
enough.  The  Italian  carries  his  fire 
roucb  more  in  the  front ;  so  also  the 
Pole.  The  Bohemian  has  the  look  of 
a  man  who  has  long  been  accustomed, 
but  neyer  can  be  reconciled,  to  oppres- 
sion. Whereyer,  amid  the  multitude 
of  merry  faces  that  swarm  in  the  mer- 
riest city  of  the  world,  a  discontented 
yisage  frowned  on  me  through  the 
sunshine,  that  was  the  face  of  a  Bohe- 


Of  Turks,  Greeks,  Armenians,  and 
others,  I  will  make  no  mention  here. 
Only  one  trait  of  a  Greek  lady  of 
high  rank,  I  must  mention.  Young, 
beautiful  as  the  Byzantine  Madonna, 
her  features  transfigured  in  loYeliness, 
dressed,  after  the  Oriental  fashion, 
with  a  rich  adornment  of  gold  and  pre- 
cious stones,  she  walked  before  seye- 
ral  elderly  ladies  of  her  own  country, 
and  on  either  side  of  her  the  poor 
people  of  the  fauxbourg  ran  in  throngs 
kissing  the  hem  of  her  garment  as  she 
passed.  This,  as  I  afterwards  learned, 
was  in  gratitude  for  the  charities  of 


their  beautiful  benefactress,  who  had 
lived  long  in  Vienna,  a  voluntary  dea- 
coness and  guardian  angel  of  the  poor* 

"  The  lazaroni  of  Vienna,  are  the 
Sclayoniansof  the  Neutraer  Comitat,t 
and  other  Hungarian,  Croatian,  and 
Wallachian  tatterdemalionry,  (Xtim- 
pengesindely)  whose  figure  is  marked  in 
eyery  limb  by  serfage — something 
that  the  free  son  of  the  west  must  see 
to  understand.  Sitting  apart,  I  be- 
held some  Wallachians  clothed  in  the 
coarsest  sackcloth,  and  with  long 
knotted  hair — human  beings  with  a 
physiognomy  truly  bestial.  Among 
the  Sclayonians,  howeyer,  I  have  also 
seen  very  pretty  boys  and  goodly 
youths^that  is  to  say,  when  the  half- 
naked  little  god  could  be  seen  through 
the  swinish  dirt  in  which  he  was  enye- 
loped. 

**  The  Hungarian  grenadiers  are 
famous;  picked men^ayeryAntinous 
each ;  not  only  tall,  like  the  King  of 
Prussia's  celebrated  grenadiers,  but 
compact  also  and  well  proportioned. 

'^  The  Viennese  are  healthy,  good- 
looking,  and  cheerful ;  and  the  charm 
which  keeps  them  in  such  good  condi- 
tion is  in  some  degree,  perhaps,  their 
fine  climate,  but  mainly  their  instinc- 
tiye  skill  in  the  art  of  good  liying, 
their  virtuosity,  to  them  a  second  na- 
ture, in  enjoying  existence ;  with  such 
gentleness  and  consideration,  however* 
as  not  to  fall  a  sacrifice  to  their  own 
joys.  I  might  call  it  appropriately, 
epicurism  wHfioutpasiionateness.X 

"  These  people  eat  and  drink  above  ' 
all  praise;  but  there  is  nothing  of- 
fensive in  their  cherishing  of  the  ani- 
mal, nothing  of  the  English  Falstaff, 
or  the  Bavarian  beer  tun.  Your  great 
eaters  and  drinkers  are  generally 
somewhat  coarse,  bestia1>  and  unman- 
nerly ;  but  the  Viennese,  by  their  wise 
virtuosity,  as  I  said,  do  the  thing 
gently,  and  like  gentlemen.  They 
are  very  susceptible  of  the  tender  pas** 


*  Der  Schwabe  hat  etnen  ffemiUhliehen  emst,  der  Oesterreieher  einen  gemOthlichen 
gpasM.'*  We  haTe  here  encoontered  that  omiootu  word  Gemuktblicb,  for  which  we 
refer  our  readers  to  our  July  namber,  p.  127*  We  have,  on  this  occtsion,  been  forced 
to  paraphrase. 

t  The  Camitat  is  a  county,  or,  as  the  Germans  call  it,  gtafidhafi^  of  which  Hun- 
gary li  divided  into  fifty-two. 

X  Epieuraismut  ohne  lmdetuckaft»  We  do  not  think  Mensel  is  happy  here.  The 
eoence  of  the  Epicurean  philoiophy.  Is  to  enjoy  every  thing,  but  nothing  to  excess.  It 
excludes  all  fire,  but  does  not  object  to  music  The  Viennese  character  is  perfectly 
Epicurean,  without  the  necessity  of  any  qualification. 
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don;  they  are  licefitiotts#  a  strict 
moralist  would  saj  |  but  in  Tain  wUl 
you  Bosreh  in  Vienna  for  those  hide-* 
ens  foces  on  which  animal  passions 
hare  printed  the  stamp  of  shoro,  t6 
be  met  with  so  frequently  in  Berlin 
and  Frankfort.  Perhaps  this  is  no 
complinMnt  to  Yiennose  morality ;  they 
can  ElSbTd  to  be  easy  dilettantes  in 
that  which  makes  other  men  fmrrowed 
eriminals ;  but  they  neyer  lose  iheit 
smiles  and  their  amiability^  and>  i^hai 
is  a  main  thing,  their  good  heahb^ 
Tbeir  quiet  of  soul,  their  easy  good 
nature,  and  unaffected  cheernilnessi 
neter  suffer  the  warming  flame  to 
break  out  into  a  fire* 

'^  In  their  outward  manners,  tli« 
same  ease  is  remarkable.  The  stran^ 
ger  is  taken  aback  by  social  usages  of 
the  most  naive  description-^is  asha* 
raed  at  first  to  go  along  with  them,  but 
presently  yieldsi  and  finds  them  th^ 
most  practical'  things  in  tite  worid.  I 
will  ghre  an  example.  I  was  sittinjp 
one  tery  hot  day  at  taUe  in  the  house 
of  a  noble  of  ancient  pedigree,  wfaieu; 
with  the  most  amiable  abmptnem,  the 
baroness  suddenly  addressed  me-« 
*  WoUen  si6  nicht  den  rock  tM^ 
irtffA«n  ?— Will  you  not  take  off  your 
^oat  Y  I  Was  now  informed  that  the 
•other  guests  irere  only  waiting  for  my 
example  to  disburden  themselves  of 
ihis  elegant  cmnberment  of  the  body, 
(I  being  the  guest  of  honour,)  and  tfa«t 
it  was  the  universid  custom  in  Vienna^ 
even  in  the  most  polished  sodeQr,  to 
take  off  the  coat  without  ceremony 
when  auT  6ne  feels  himself  incommod* 
ed  by  the  heat;  a  most  convenient 
Custom,  and  I  can  see  no  reason  why 
it  should  not  be  practised  in  Stutt. 
gart  as  well  as  in  Vienna.  I  ob^rved 
that,  with  the  off-throwing  of  the  coats, 
the  company  instinctively  broke  out 
Into  a  fresher  fiow  of  merriment.  The 
same  custom  iir  observed  m  all  thie 

*'  Religious  rigour,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected, is  a  thing  almost  unknown  in 
Vienna.  The  young  theologians  wM 
about  wrapt  up  in  long  monkish  uni- 
forms ;  but  there  itf  Httle  theology  in 
their  faces.  At  every  fruit  basket, 
print-shop,  or  pretty  milkmaid,  th^y 
arrest  their  careless  paces,  at  least  their 
thoughts.  You  tntif  read  fhem  all 
over  at  your  pleasure,  and  you  wHl 
find  no  trace  of  the  spiritiual  pride  that 
conquers  the  world,  nor  of  the  secret 


care  tbitt  Hankers  after  fdrbhlddn  ihitt  f 
mattifeA  proofs  to  me  that  th^  have 
as  little  to  boast  of  the  ecdesiastical 
Tirtuei  as  they  have  to  desiderate  of 
the  worklly  enjoyment.  The  Lig^ 
riaas  only  posriesa  w  affect  the  dmgy 
earneetnesa  of  the  ebiater;  bnt  for 
this  very  reason  they  will  never  make 
their  fortune  in  Vienna.  I  sddom  saw 
them  pass  along  the  street  in  paira— • 
for  so  they  always  go,  the  one  to  keep 
watch  on  the  other— without  the  peo- 
ple behind  them  smirking  and  smiling, 
and  tippnig  the  wink  most  significant- 
ly. It  ii  a  standing  joke  in  Vienna, 
that  when  a  monk  of  the  Ligorian 
order  passes  the  Joseph's  Place,  wheM 
the  fstatue  of  die  liberal  Emperor 
stands,  his  stone  majesty  becomes  sick. 
In  vain  are  all  attempts  to  smuggle 
iisoeticism  into  Vienna.  I  have  eveiV 
reason  to  believe  in  the  genuine  reli- 
gious warmth  of  the  Viennese,  and 
indeed  of  all  the  Austrians  ;  but  their 
religion  is  altogether  of  a  cheerful  and 
open  character.  From  strict  obser. 
^ance,  from  cynical  and  monkish  seve^ 
rity  on  the  one  hand,  they  are  as  for 
removed  as  from  hypocrisy  and  sickly 
methodlem  on  the  other ;  and  in  this 
respect  certainly  command  our  re- 
spect. 

*'  Nothing  struckme  more  in  Vienna 
than  the  many  tri- colored  ladies 
that  every  where  paraded  the  streets. 
•I  fancied  myself  transported  to  Stra». 
burg,  where^  shortly  after  the  revo- 
lution of  the  three  dayei,  I  had  s6en 
all  the  ladies  dressed  in  tri- color. 
The  analogy  struck  me  the  more 
atrongly,  that  these  Viennese  fair 
wore,  like  the  French  ones,  white 
and  red,  the  only  difference  being 
green  for  the  kindred  blue.  I  was 
afterwards  informed  that  they  Were 
Hungarians,  who  at  that  time  made 
it  a  point  of  honour  t6  wear  the  na- 
tional colours.  In  the  PataxHm 
pdrtieinf  one  evening,  I  saw  Prinito 
Mettemich,  like  a  modem  Joshua, 
with  his  eyes  fixed  seriously  on  the 
setting  sun.  One  of  these  pretty  Hun- 
garian damsels  happened  to  pass  be- 
tween him  and  the  recedingluminaiy ; 
the  Prince  at  first  seemed  as  if,  With 
his  haughty  eye,  he  would  conimaud 
her  to  be  goner  i/he  returned  ^ 
glance  boldty ;  and  the  Prince,  With 
a  contemptuous  smile,  turned  asidd."* 

We  have.  With  this  graphic  chap- 
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ferfrom  MmizeU  placad  the  reader 
thoroughly  irithlH  the  walls  of  Vi- 
mna ;  and  he  wili  net  fail  to  obserYd 
that  the  motlej  panorama  -whieh  la 
unfoMedy  hears  tAdta  too  oharaeter* 
istic  to  admit  of  its  heing  easilr  con^ 
founded  trith  any  other  ef  a  kindred 
BBttfTe*  Londc«  k  eonld  not  he^ 
Ibr  no  man  ean  mistake  hnsiness  aftd 
smoke  for  pleasure  and  SBnshine< 
Not  Paris,  because  of  the  Geithie  and 
Oriental*  elements  that  yon  find  here, 
bnt  seek  for  in  tain  in  the  most  tho* 
roughly  ciYiiized  and  modernized  eity 
of  Earope.  Not  Petenburgf,  beeanse 
Petersburg  is  dull*  Not  Naples,  be* 
cause  in  Naples  yon  see  only  Italians. 
To  our  feelmg,  Menzel  has  put  ihe 
^Afferent  elements  of  this  picture  to* 
gether  in  a  sliort  compass  with  no 
smaD  skill.  That  dark  Bohemian, 
froiming  through  the  Camital,  with 
the  memory  of  Huss  and  a  whole 
thirtr  yeafs'  war  upon  his  brow,  is 
signilScant  enough;  and  yet  more 
admirable  the  Hungarfan  damsel, 
boasting  her  flaunting  tii-color  In 
the  rery  face  of  Mettemieh.  Hun- 
gary is  to  Austria  what  Circassia 
would  be  to  Russia,  should  Circassia 
now  successfully  maintain  her  inde^ 
pendence,  and  some  hundred  years 
after  this,  by  a  free  add  Toluntarry 
met,  choose  the  Czar  of  Russia  for 
ner  king.  He  would  not  be  e^ar  there  $ 
he  would  only  be  king;  and  that 
<mly  so  far  and  so  long  as  the  free 
Circassians  found  it  conyenient  to 
allow  the  union  of  the  crowns.  Hun- 
gary has  been  Austrhm  now  for  more 
than  three  centuries,  (from  1527 ;) 
but  it  IB  Hungary  still ;  and  its  na- 
tionality, so  far  fi'om  baring  humbled 
itself  beneath  the  leyelllng  rule  of 
German  centralization,  has  of  late 
years  been  shooting  out  wfth  new  vi- 
gour ;  and  the  Magyar  hnguare,  by 
the  successful  efforts  of  the  nimous 
diet  of  four  years,  1882-6,  now  claims 
a  place  in  the  pubHo  leglslatiott  of 
Europe.  But  of  the  Hungarians 
again  i  Meanwhile  we  c)emnot  ihi!  to 
remark  with  pleasure  what  a  content- 
ed and  happy  air  this  Viennese  despo* 
tisita  wears :  and  how  scarcely  »  sink. 
dow  of  the  Spielberg  seems  ttr  dMm^b 
the  flickering  sunshine  in  Which  these 
holiday  chtldret  {Soiattagskindtr) 
live.     This  is  the  working  of  the  fk- 


mous  FAtsaNAL  systrai — a  word  Ibr 
Whioh  Mr  Tttmbull  requires  to  Bdk# 
lie  apology  I  ^r  It  expresses  the  rela- 
tion between  prince  and  people  in  this 
geteMment  aeeurately— ^morti  aoeiH 
rately,  perhaps,  when  the  eomparisoH 
is  eensistentlT  followed  obti  tiian  thoe« 
who  tete^ted  It  imagine.  Letn»eon-i 
sider  for  a  moment  te  what  It  amounts* 
If  the  sorereign  is  a  father,  then  thfi 
subjects  are  children,  as  the  Caar  says 
to  his  soldiers,  riding  by  the  ranks  gak 
lantly—- '^  How  areffou,  mw  ehikhren  f* 
while  the)^  reply  lit  deafening  response 
— .«  We thmUtyoufim father "^  hit 
i  rdation  not  eonflined  ttf  Atistrii^  but 
belonging  hi  a  manner  in  aU  despot 
l^emments ;  and  there  is  no  incoiN 
sisfency  between  the  two  designatioM 
Isther  and  despot,  but  rather  •  per- 
fect cottgruily— a  father  being  at  onetf 
the  most  absolute  and  tiie  most  mercfii*' 
fW  of  masters,  (Jir^-irafl.)  Hemay,how«> 
erer^  also  be  the  most  stern  castigated 
wheft  occasion  requires ;  and  of  this 
the  Marquis  of  Londolf^ferry  gires  us 
a  notable  example  in  the  person  of  the 
same  Russian  Czar:--''  There  was  a 
cfaoler»mob  in  St  Petersburg : '  What 
are  yon  doing,  impioui  and  criminal 
menf*  sud  he^  wHh  a  tdce  of  thun- 
der. *  Ton  DABX  to  oppose  tftie  orders 
of  your  superiors,  the  care  of  your 
physicians,  and  tiie  palemai  soiled 
tude  of  your  sovereign  I  Kneeh  re*' 
beliyOndbtg  OodiforaieentHt  Mak^ 
tfottr»ehei  worthp  of  the  demeney  wOk 
which  I  will  ad  ^yottr  repentance  ie 
einceret*  On  hearing  these  words," 
continues  the  Marquis,  **  the  ntomb^if- 
less  mtiftitude  prostrated  themselre^, 
and  nothing  but  sobs  and  sighs  #ere 
heard.  The  <^crgy  t(f  the  adjacent 
church,  St  SauyeuT,  arrived,  and 
chanted  the  xe  Dennt ;  and,  as  soon 
as  it  was  finisfaed,  the  afi^  ^sounded 
with  acclamations  of  *  Long  lire  the 
Emperor  I'  The  people  surrounded 
Mm  :  kissed  his  clofhes  and  his  horse, 
and  escorted  him  to  the  palace."  Herid 
we  haver  a  very  characteristic  pictttre 
of  the  sterner  pfaasis  6f  the  paternal 
system  in  Russia,  and  a  more  favour* 
able  specimen  of  how  it  works  practl- 
^y  could  not  be  eonceited.  But 
thir  example  Witt  serve  ty  Musti  ai»  tim 
Auftrianf  ide*  of  patemffy  only  by  w«r 
of  contrast ;  for  the  Petenf  tA^  Pam 
of  the  savage  north,  as  we  know  well, 


*  Marquis  of  Londonderry,  Tour  in  the  North,    VoL  I,  p.  198. 
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are  generally  murdered  by  their  re- 
bellious children ;  whereas  a  Franz 
or  Ferdinand  of  the  Raisersburg  at 
Vienna,  would  scarcely  seem  to  de- 
serve the  name*  if  he  did  not  die 
quietly,  like  a  good  Christian^  in  his 
bed.  It  is  a  mighty  difference.  Here 
it  is  the  obedience  of  love,  there  it  is 
the  obedience  of  fear.  And,  accord- 
ingly, Mr  Raikes  tells  us  that  there  is  a 
feeling  of  constnunt  about  Petersburg, 
altogether  opposed  to  the  free  and 
easy  joyialty  of  Vienna — a  constraint  to 
a  free-born  Englishman,  Whig,  Tory, 
or  Radical,  altogether  intolerable.* 
Whence  this  difference  may  arise  we 
shall  not  endeavour  dogmatically  to 
determine ;  i>erhaps  from  the  inferior 
^rade  of  civilisation  attained  by  the 
Russians ;  perhaps  from  the  character 
more  decidedly  military  of  everv  Uiing 
in  Russia;  perhaps  from  the  lack  of 
kindliness  and  amiability  in  the  Rus- 
sian, as  compared  with  the  German 
character.  But  the  fact  seems  unde- 
niable. *'  Russia,"  says  Sir  John  Sin- 
clair somewhere,  **  for  offensive  or  de- 
fensive military  operations,  is  the  hap« 
piest  of  all  political  situations  geogra- 
phically ;  **  but  the  happiest  of  idl  abso- 
lute governments  morally,  according 
to  the  unvarying  testimony  of  a  host 
of  the  most  competent  witnesses,  is 
Austria.  Hear  what  Herr  Weber 
says  on  the  subject:— 

**  The  greatest  eulogy  of  Austria 
lies  in  the  fact,  that  the  Austrian  pea- 
sant is  comparatively  wealthy  and  con- 
tented ;  that  is  to  say,  the  great  majo- 
rity of  the  nation  is  wealthy  and  happy. 
In  Austria  most  people  can  boast  not 
merely  etse  but  bene  esse,  whereas  In 
other  countries  the  financiers  are  happy 
enough  if  they  can  bring  about  such  a 
state  of  things  as  shall  prevent  total 
starvation  in  any  limb  of  the  body  po- 
litic. We  could  name  states  which, 
compared  with  Austria,  are  really 
little  better  than  work-houses.  In  no 
country  do  we  find  so  many  blue  Mon- 
days, ffreen  Thursdays,  and  golden 
Thursdays ;  and  a  Treuga  Dei  is  re- 


alized here  much  more  perfectly  than 
everitwas  in  the  middle  ages.  Thegreat 
forced  files  of  the  Orande  RqmbHque 
appear  almost  comical  to  me,  when 
set  against  those  natural  feasts  of 
the  Austrian  monarchy.  Montesquiea 
talks  wisely  about  all  kinds  of  monarw 
chies:  but  it  is  certdn  that  the  vertUt 
or  loveof  fatherland,  which  he  assumes 
as  characteristic  of  republican  states, 
flourishes  here  more  lustily  than  it  ever 
did  in  republican  France,  or  in  any  of  the 
ancient  little  republics  of  Germany." 

This  is  comfortable.  We  have  no 
Shah  of  Persia  here,  delighting  in  de- 
cimation ;  no  political  Blue- Beard,  as 
some  simple-minded  people  may  pic- 
ture the  despot  of  an  absolute  govern- 
ment, but  a  real  and  veritable  patke 
PATRi^,  living  not  in  marble  and  brass 
only,  but  in  the  hearts  of  a  happy  and 
contented  people.  **  The  name  of  the 
Kaber,'*  continues  our  author, ''  works 
like  magic ;  and  many  a  time  have  I 
laughed  at  an  honest  old  reigning  Graf, 
before  the  days  of  mediatizing,  who 
was  not  content  to  say  *  Der  Kaiser* 
simply,  as  the  Viennese  do  so  kindly, 
but  with  a  full  mouth  rolled  out  the 
designation,  *  Kaiserliche  majestdt  tm- 
ser  altergn'ddigsiesJReichS'Oberhavpt.'  ** 
And  in  another  passage,  discoursing 
on  what  we  in  England  call  public 
spirit,  Herr  Weber  eulogizes  the  Im- 
perial Government  in  a  strain  that 
makes  the  iron  yoke  of  the  censorship 
appear,  even  to  our  British  fancy,  for 
the  moment  like  the  happy  constraint 
of  an  artificial  channel,  cut  by  an  irri- 
gator, distributing  the  waters  of  an  un- 
ruly river  wisely  over  the  thirsty  plun. 
We  extract  the  whole  passage : — 

**  Of  public  spirit,  I  confess,  a 
phrase  with  which  undoubtedly  much 
that  is  great  and  noble  in  social  man 
is  connected,  the  Austrians  through 
the  whole  monarchy  know  nothing ; 
and  the  newest  political,  or  even  lite- 
rary notorieties,  are  not  hunted  after 
with  that  eager  curiosity  which  is 
found  in  so  many  other  countries. 
As  little  does  the  Austrian  concern 


*  ''  The  consttnt  fear  of  the  Emperor,  which  pervades  all  dasiet  of  society  here,  is 
almoit  incomprehensible  to  a  foreigner,  who  is  hardly  able  to  appreciate  the  weight  of 
that  despotic  power  with  which  he  is  invested ;  more  particularly  as  I  can  hear  of  no 
one  instance  on  record  of  caprice  or  injustice  in  his  conduct :  and  certainly  his  manner^ 
though  dignified,  seems  full  of  amenity.  I  suppose,  however,  the  conviction  that  liberty, 
property,  and  even  life,  are  solely  dependent  on  the  will  of  a  sovereign,  must  affect  the 
nenrout  system,  and  strew  the  path  of  all  alike  with  care  and  apprehension."— Raikjcs's 
CStf/  of  the  Czar,  p.  303. 
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himself»  in  general,  about  the  censor- 
ship  of  the  press,  and  the  political 
index  purgatoriuSt  which  is  well  known 
to  be  pretty  yoluminous  in  the  em- 
pire ;  but  many  a  famous  book  in 
tills  regbter,  the  censor  inserts  doubt- 
less with  a  smile^  acting  on  the  great 
Austrian  principle  of  eofety^  but 
knowing  all  the  while  very  welly  that 
any  body  who  chooses  to  give  himself 
a  little  trouble,  may  haye  any  book  he 

Ikleases  to  ask  for.  Since  the  Revo- 
ution,  it  has  been  the  fashion  in  Aus- 
tria to  institute  a  regular  chase  after 
political  heresy ;  and»  for  my  part>  I 
do  not  object  to  making  a  bonfire  of 
most  of  our  political  pamphlets,  for 
their  only  tendency  is  to  teach  foolish 
heads  to  reason  conceitedly  on  all 
subjects  which  they  do  not  under- 
stand, or  to  turn  good  subjects  into 
bad  patriots.  **  Eiwae  hutiges  da- 
fur.''  —  Give  me  rather  something 
merry! — cries  the  Austrian.  The 
spirit  for  constitutionalism^  which  has 
seized  on  all  Europe  in  Uiese  latter 
,  times,  appears  in  Austria  almost  comi- 
cal ;  these  people  can  afford  to  make 
a  farce  of  the  great  world-Epos,  of  the 
age ;  and  yet  they  are  not  mere  buf- 
foons ;  they  have  an  Epos  of  their 
own,  and  a  public  spirit  too,  or  some- 
thing that  serves  the  same  purpose— 
the  public  spirit  of  the  Austnans  is 
their  love  to  the  Imperial  family.  In 
Austria,  one  may  read  every  wherein 
large  letters,  (notwithstanding  the 
principle  of  secrecy,)  the  great  specific 
which  this  government  employs  to 
waken  and  keep  alive  the  patriotism 
of  the  people— UA«  aelmimetratian  ie 
in  the  main  such^  thai  the  people  feel 
themseives  happy  in  Fatheriand.  Their 
love  to  the  Kaiser — the  best  proof  of 
good  government — goes  so  far,  that 
their  familiar  discourse  and  daily 
language  receive  a  peculiar  tint  from 
it.  Thus  a  certain  Kind  of  blue,  like 
Joseph's  eyes,  thev  called  kaisersblau  ; 
the  cab  in  wldch  be  used  to  ride  they 
called  kaieerswagen  ;  a  sweet  pear  of 
which  they  axe  very  fond,  they  called 
kaisersbime  s  a  kind  of  sweet  cake 
they  call  kaiserskuchen ;  and  the  short 
tender  flesh  on  the  ribs  they  call  kai- 
serqfieisch.  Let  no  man  tell  me  that 
there  is  not  more  of  the  philosophy  of 
the   Austrian   government   in  these 


chance  phrases,  than  in  many  books 
written  by  learned  publicists.*' 

We  agree  entirely  with  Herr  We- 
ber ;  the  men  who  set  out  with  the 
fixed  idea  that  in  an  absolute  monar- 
chy every  thing  must  be  bad,  and  in 
a  limited  monarchy,  or  a  republic, 
every  thing  must  be  good,  are  the 
most  shallow  reasonersinthe  world- 
mere  pedants  and  formalists— very 
boys  in  capacity.  And  yet,  it  is  only 
the  other  day  that  we  read  in  a  re- 
spectable publication  a  denunciation  of 
the  good  old  Kaiser,  ^now,  God  rest 
him  1  in  his  grave,  as  a ''  base,  brutal, 
and  bloody  wretch,**  because  he  had 
not  treated  **  a  charming  young  man," 
named  Alexander  Andryane,*  very 
politely  in  the  Spielberg.  We  do 
not  mean  to  defend  the  Spielberg, 
or  take  under  our  patronage  all  the 
details  of  prison  discipline  used  there. 
Even  Mrs  Trollope,  notwithstanding 
that  flaunting  breadth  of  indiscrimi- 
nate  eulogy  wherewith  she  contrives 
to  make  the  best  things  in  Austria 
appear  most  ridiculous,  makes  a  very 
awKward  apology  for  the  Spielberg. 
She  says,  it  is  not  true  that  the  coro« 
forts  of  the  unfortunate  prisoner  are 
withdrawn  from  him,  by  little  and 
little,  with  studied,  linffermg  barbaf- 
rity,because — markthelogic— (surely 
this  galliard  female  has  Irish  blood  in 
her  veins) — ^because  all  means  of  re* 
creation  andamusement  arewithdrawn 
before  the  prisoner  enters  the  room  aU 
lotted  to  him.  If  Mrs  Trollope's  book 
had  ever  been  meant  to  be,  or  could 
ever  be  mistaken  for,  any  thing  else 
thdn  a  loose  bundle  of  pleasant,  sale-  * 
able  gossip,  it  might  be  edifying 
(while  we  are  on  this  theme)  to  com- 
pare her  bold  and  authoritative  state- 
ments in  vol.  ii.  p.  202,  with  re^>ect 
to  Austrian  prison  discipline,  line  by 
line,  against  some  little  facts  men- 
tioned by  Andryane  and  others,  who 
speak  not  from  hearsay,  but  from  per- 
sonal experience.  But  this  shall  pass. 
We  are  only  concerned  to  observe 
that  the  treatment  of  state  prison- 
ers in  Austria  may  be  as  harsh,  in 
Srinciple  and  practice,  as  the  Eng« 
sh  criminal  laws  are,  or  till  yery 
lately  have  been,  notoriously  and 
proverbially  bloody — and  no  argu- 
ment in  the  one  case  can  be  drawn 


*  Memohri  of  a  Prisoner  of  State. 
Count  Confalionari.     London :  1840. 
no.  CCC.  VOL.  XtVXU. 


By  Alexander  Andryane,  fellow-captive  of  the 
2  vols. 
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from  the  facto  tgainst  the  AiutrUn 
system  of  paternal  despotism ;  or  in 
the  otheft  agatost  the  English  system 
of  a  representative  constitution.  We 
Bust  remember  also^  that,  according 
to  the  principle  of  pateniicy»  the 
peace  and  quiet  of  the  family  is  one 
of  the  great  ends  of  domestic  goyem- 
ment ;  the  iamilyy  indeed*  cannot 
exist  without  it  (Emt  a  moment ;  and 
the  boy  who  is  eternally  rioting  and 
rampingt  and  making  noise,  dmierves 
not  to  be  laid  upon  a  sofa,  but  to  be 
put  into  a  black^le.  And  what  shall 
not  be  said  or  done  to  the  man  who 
curses  and  blaspheiBes,  and  even  beats 
his  paasiiT?  Let  these  considera- 
tions eacuse  any  seTeritiee  of  poor 
Franz  towards  hu  politicid  prisoners ; 
for  hi$  prisoners  emphatically  they 
were—**  meine  gefangemaii'  as  he  used 
to  phrase  it.  He  was  an  old  man 
before  he  died»  and  a  little  given  to  be 
peevish  and  anxious  no  doubt*  espe- 
cially after  the  July  revolution  in 
ISdO;  but  stUl*  to  his  own  good  chil- 
dren,  he  was  Kidser  Franx  to  the  end, 
or  **  /KrnjEd;**  9A  the  kindly  Viennese 
diminutive  has  it.  Would  it  not 
appear  almost  high  treason  in  this 
country,  if  a  man  were  to  talk  of  the 
Queen  familiarly  as  **  our  dear  little 
Vick  ?"  And  yet  such  is  the  tone  of 
Austrian  loyalty ;  sot  a  solemn  archi- 
tectural hymn,  built  with  large  square 
stones  of  agttsive  melody,  like  our 
"  God  save  tbe  King ; "  but  a  gently- 
cradling,  sweetly-swaying  thing,  in 
Haydn's  kindest  manner,  where  reve- 
rence, which  Mr  TumbuU  says  is  the 
principle  of  the  Austrian  despoCism* 
IS  lost  in  love,  and  the  subject  taps  the 
sovereign  on  the  shoulder  with  a 
friendly  familiarity-. 

'*  Gott  erhalte  Franz  den  Kaiser, 
Unsern  guten  Kaiser  Franz  !  " 

Thus  the  Viennese  sing  tlieir  gentle 
hymn  ;  and  Kaiser  Franz  himself, 
look  how  quietJy  and  without  obser- 
vance,  how  almost  like  a  Methodist 
parson  he  treads  along  I  "  I  was  on 
the  Bastey,  one  day,"  says  Herr  We- 
ber, *'  and  a  man  in  a  grey  greatcoat 
was  walking  before  me,  whom  I  should 
never  have  thought  of  noticing,  had 
it  not  been  that  many  people,  as  they 
passed  him,  touched  their  hats  with 
great  respect.     It  was  Kaiser  Franz  ; 


and  so  I  saw  him  again  in  the  Prater* 
where  he  was  taking  the  air  in  a  plain 
two>horae  coach,  with  hu  daughters  ; 
and  had  it  not  been  for  the  frequent 
taking  off  of  the  hat  that  accompanied 
the  progress  of  the  vehicle^  I  should 
not  have  recognised  my  old  friendj 
that  simple  grey  man,  the  Kaiser  of 
Oestreich.  How  is  it  that  this  mighty 
emperor  has  retained  so  little  of  the 
useful  lore  which  the  French  emigrants 
taught  in  all  our  German  courts,  that 
the  Revolution  was  caused  by  neglect 
of  court  etiquette ;  and  that,  in  ^er 
to  preserve  the  peace  of  Europe,  a 
bold  front  of  ^anish  dignity  and 
French  brilliancy  in  these  matters  is 
absolutely  necessary  ?  No  Vive  rEm- 
pereur  deafens  the  quiet  ears  of  good 
Kaiser  Franz;  but  all  look  on  him 
with  eyes  of  love  and  reverence,  and 
there  is  loyalty  in  every  gesture.*'  So 
lived  Kaiser  Franz.  Madame  Trd- 
lope  was  not  so  fortunate  as  Herr 
Weber.  Kaiser  Franz  was  dead  be- 
fore she  resched  Vienna,  otherwise, 
after  a  reasonable  flourish  of  trumpets 
in  her  best  style,  she  would  no  doubt 
have  given  a  similar  account  of  this 
simple  grey  man.  But  she  was  in  the 
convent  of  the  Capuchins — where  is 
the  imperial  vault— on  All  Souls*  Day, 
in  the  osonth  of  November ;  and  she 
witnessed  a  scene  of  affectionate  loy- 
alty on  that  occasion,  which,  fresh  as 
it  must  be  in  the  memories  of  many  of 
our  readers,  we  cannot  permit  our- 
selves to  pass  over.  '*  The  old  aad 
the  young,  the  rich  and  the  poor,'* 
flays  she,  **  pressed  on  together  to  the 
tomb  of  their  eommon  father ;  neither 
sex,  age,  nor  condition,  were  observed 
in  this  unparalleled  meiee  of  general 
emotion ;  and  I  believe  truly  that  of  all 
the  multitude  whothronged  that  dismal 
vault,  we  alone  profited  by  the  light 
of  the  torches,  which  made  its  gkMom 
risible,  for  the  purpose  of  looking  on* 
as  mere  spectators  of  the  seeoe.  We 
watched  tears  stealing  down  many  a 
manly  cheek,  from  eyes  thai  seensed 
little  used  to  weeping,  and  listened  to 
sobs  that  spoke  of  hearts  burstifig 
with  sorrow  and  remembered  love, 
beside  the  tomb  «f  one  who  had  al- 
ready lain  there  above  two  years,  and 
that  one— an  Emperor  I"*  Wth  these 
wotcIr — genuine  gold,  we  believe,  and 
not  mere,  lacker— let  the  curtain  drop 


•  Vienna  and  the  Anstrians,  vol.  i.  p.  382. 
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on  Kaiser  Franz,  and  the  virtues  of 
the  paternal  system  in  Austria. 

Our  excellent  bachelor^  Herr  We- 
ber^ (worth  a  whole  host  of  modem 
critics  and  modem  travel- writers,  by 
your  leavCj  good  friends,)  is,  as  we  have 
said,  peculiarly  at  home  in  Vienna. 
He  lives  with  the  people,  he  feels  with 
them,  he  thinks  with  them,  he  talks 
with    them,    he    enjoys   them    tho- 
roughly.    He  is  a  tme  philosopher. 
Not  indeed  that,  because  the  steeple 
of  -St  Stephen's  and  the  Vienna  mo- 
ralitv  decline  a  little  from  the  perpen- 
dicular, our  strict  British  reason  is  to 
decline  along  with  them ;  but  simply 
that  a  man  must  keep  an  open  eye  and 
an  open  heart  for  wnatsoever  is  good 
and  beautiful  in  this  multiform  world, 
and  not  allow  himself  to  be  deceived 
hy  formulas.  So  Herr  Weber,  though 
witn  strong  British  and  constitutional 
leanings,  is  not  slack  to  rejoice  with 
them  that  do  rejoice  at  Vienna,  under 
a  system  of  unlimited  despotism,  and 
to  know  the  soul  of  good  in  things 
evil.     For  evil,  after  all,  or  at  least 
imperfection,  as  free-born  Britons  we 
must  say,  notwithstanding  the  magni- 
loquencies  of  Mrs  Trollope,  the  pater- 
nal system  is.     Does  it  not,  in  fact^ 
imply  that  we  are  all  children  politi- 
cally, and  to  remain  children  forever? 
But  there  is  also  another  evil  on  the 
opposite  side,  and  that  not  a  small  one 
— imagining,   like  the  Abbe  Si^yes, 
that  one  has  perfected  political  science 
upon  paper,  and  telling  all  children 
straightway*  at  the  word  of  command, 
to  stand  on  the  legs  of  political  man- 
hood, when  they  have  none  to  stand 
on.      Herr  Weber  is   aware,  as  we 
must  all  be,  that  the  Austrian  govern- 
ment does  not  pretend  to  have  taught 
human  nature — that  drunken  boor,  ac- 
cording to  Martin  Luther — to  ride  up- 
right upon  his  horse ;  but,  giving  up 
self-government  in  any  shape  as  an 
altogether   hopeless    essay   in   social 
economy,  it  arranges  matters  so  that 
the  rider,  in  spite  of  himself,  shall  not 
break  his  neck,  and,  though  not  sitting 
in  the  most  graceful  way  imaginable, 
nevertheless,  by  aid  of  cords  and  pack- 
threads, and  thongs  of  various  kinds. 


wisely  appliedi  does  not  tmnbto.  And 
do  you  not  hear  that  clown,  or  cava- 
lier, as  it  may  chance  to  be  — riding 
joyously  alongi  despite  of  Mettem^^ 
and  espionage,  drinking  tokay  boun- 
tifully, and  blessing  the  gofls}  Are 
not  these  men  hapj^  f  ^nd  pot  only 
happy t  but  kipd  hearted  and  amiable, 
and  virtuous  in  their'  own  way  ?  Take 
a  few  familiar  traits  from  Herr  W|eber« 
and  if  you  do  not  love  these  Viennesi^, 
you  mav  be  a  strict  saint,  and  agpod 
Whig,  but  you  are  not  a  man.  What 
genuine — not  modem  French  —  but 
true  Christian  urbanity*  tpj:  instaxice» 
is  in  the  following  I — 

<<  I  do  not  thiuk  that  ao  ^«ppagi^ 
here  would  have  occasion  to  make  a 
law  against  the  man  who  s^oul4  kill 
a  sparrow  flying  from  the  persecution 
of  a  hawk,  or  against  boys  who  should 
put  out  the  eyes  of  singij^g  birds. 
Uuring  the  war,  the  employes  of  Go- 
vernment felt  the  press  of  the  dearth 
and  the  paper  mouey  more  even  than 
the  common  citizen;  but  here  also 
the  natural  kindness  of  the  Austrian 
character  showed  itself.  A  shopmvi 
and  a  government  official  were  chaif- 
fering  with  considerable  warm^»  and 
interchanging  some  bard  words  about 
unchristian  prices: — *  Wos  f  Sie  seyn 
a  heomte  f  Worum  hobens,  dos  nit  gki 
gsogtf  SohatCsparlamenlnHl^audU: 
sie  zahCn  halt,  statt  n*  gulden  acht 
groschen,*  *  What  ?  You  are  an  ofiii-  • 
eial ! — Why  did  you  not  teU  me  that 
before? — so  we  might  have  spared  o«r 
prattle.  I  take  only  ^ht  groscheuMi 
the  florin  from  you  J 

**  The  Austrians  have  a  certain  air 
of  calm  coldness  {&ne  Eigenfi  ruhige 
Kalte,)  which,  after  a  time>  j^eased  me 
— His  almost  Turkish.  But  as  4o 
rudeness,  with  which  I  have  heard 
them  charged,  they  are  aubstimtially 
a  most  polke  people ;  and  wtot  your 
superficial  sketchers  call  rude,  jis  only 
an  honest  plumpness  of  phrase,  8u<£ 
as  the  Bavarians  and  Suabians  also 
have,  to  which  an  honest  man  soon 
gets  accustomed.  I  was  ^  great  i&e- 
quenter  of  the  imperial  libraiy.  Oi^e 
day  I  had  left  some  Importaflt  JMtos 
in  one  of  the  volumes  or  a  very  volu- 


*  In  these  and  other  Gennan  phrasei,  which  we  have,  for  the  sake  of  eharactert 
given  io  the  original,  the  German  itndent  will  observe  the  broad,  open,  ea^,  indolent 
character  of  the  Viennese  dialect.  It  is  cariom  enough  that  Leipsic  and  Vieima — ^the 
North  and  the  South — exhibit  the  same  liHguistical  peculiarities  in  Germany  that  Aber- 
deen and  Kelso  do  in  Scotland. 
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minouB  work ;  1  was  accordingly  ob-« 
liged  to  return  and  ask  for  the  whole 
work  again.  *Jo!  worum  nit  gor!* 
(Yes !  and  why  not  ?)  was  the  ready 
reply ;  or, '  Will  you  rather  take  me 
to  the  shelf  where  the  book  lies?' 
*'Jo  /  worum  nit  gor  I  *  again,  and  so 
on ;  you  will  never  get  an  angry 
answer.  In  Berlin^  or  Dresden,  they 
would  havej  said  tartly,  '  Er  lauben 
sie,  das  is  gegen  unsere  gesetze,* 
'  With  your  permission,  sir,  that  is 
contrary  to  our  regulations.'  For  six 
months  continuously,  a  perfect  stran- 
ger, I  made  the  most  liberal  use  of  his 
Majesty's  books;  and  my  friend,  ^Jo/ 
worum  nit  gor!  always  treated  me 
with  the  same  complaisance.  A 
Frenchman  is  externally  more  polite 
— to  use  a  word  valued  m  these  times 
fully  at  its  worth ;  but  as  his  polite- 
ness is  based,  not,  like  the  Austrian's, 
on  thorough  good-nature,  but  on  na- 
tional vanity,  which  continually  makes 
him  mirror  his  own  actions  before  an 
imagined  admiring  world,  it  is  for  the 
most  part  vox  et  prtsterea  nihil ;  and 
the  more  polite  a  Frenchman  is,  the 
more  likely  is  he  to  be  a  chevalier 
fTindustrie,  A  Viennese,  again,  I 
believe  to  be  radically  incapable  of 
doing  or  saying  an  ungentlemanly 
thing ;  at  least,  I  never  met  with  any 
thing  that  I  could  properly  call  rude  ; 
unless,  indeed,  you  will  choose  to 
think  it  very  uncivilized  in  a  poultry- 
wife,  when  she  flings  in  the  race  of  a 
chary  madam,  \£sgt  d'aaar  selber, 
wenns  engs'  z*  theuer  sindl '  Lay  the 
eggs  yourself,  if  mine  are  too  dear  for 
you!" 

In  Vienna,  if  there  be  a  riot  act, 
it  is  certainly  never  read;  witness  the 
following :-. 

**  No  where  are  the  public  places  so 
little  infested  by  brawls  and  bickerings 
as  in  Vienna.  No  noises  and  no  blows ; 
for  here  the  people  are  submissive, 
and  the  subordination  is  perfect.  By 
ten  o'clock  of  an  evening  every  thing 
is  as  still  as  a  mouse.  They  never 
break  their  Jaws  or  their  heads  about 
politics.  If  you  wish  to  know  the 
meaning  of  the  word  politiquer  (kan^ 


negiessem)  go  to  London,  Hamburgh, 
or  Berlin,*  there  you  may  talk  your- 
self to  satiety.  But  not  only  are  there 
few  politicians  in  Austria ;  in  no 
country  are  there  so  few  criminds  of 
any  kind.  Before  an  Austrian  magis- 
trate I  never  l^as  ;  but  one  evening, 
standing  before  the  principal  police 
house,  having  nothing  better  to  do,  I 
was  humming  to  myself  mechanically 
a  tralira,  which,  in  a  less  orderly  capi- 
tal, would  scarcely  have  been  heard ; 
suddenly  there  popped  out  a  head 
magnificently  frizzed,  and  a  broad 
vituperation  came  on  my  ears — *  Wos 
mochts  vor  excessen  f  *  *  Who  makes 
disturbance  here?'  If  now,  instead 
of  humming  a  tune,  I  had  only  politi- 
cizedl  Verily,  a  most  decent  and 
orderly  government. 

'<  But  the  Austrian  is  not  indifferent 
to  the  weal  of  his  own  fatherland  any 
more  than  the  Briton.  He  is  a  true 
patriot.  The  distinction  is,  that  he 
never  allows  himself,  or  rather  it  never 
enters  his  head,  to  make  a  judgment 
on  matters  of  internal  administration  ; 
because,  with  him,  it  is  always  a  pos- 
tulate that  the  government  does  every 
thing  for  the  best.  How  happy  1 
Never  did  Austrian  affairs  look  worse 
than  in  the  late  wars  with  France ; 
but,  instead  of  reasoning  about  the 
matter,  and  blaming,  perhaps,  right 
and  le^,  as  would  have  been  the  case 
in  other  countries,  the  Viennese  only 
pitied  the  sad  case  of  their  dear  Francis, 
pitied  his  ministers,  pitied  the  soldiers, 
who,  despite  of  their  undoubted  patri- 
otism, were  so  wofuUy  beaten.  Hard 
words  they  had  for  none  except  the 
German  princes,  who  had  so  shame- 
fully deserted  ihexTKoaser  in  his  need. 
Put  an  Austrian  out  of  temper  for 
more  than  three  davs,  and  you  may 
poison  the  whole  Atlantic  with  a  drop 
of  prussic  acid.  His  merry  blood 
flows  cheerfully  on.  If  it  was  rain 
yesterday,  that  is  the  very  reason  why 
it  should  be  sunshine  to-day.  He  can 
always  solace  himself  with  a  delicate 
slice  from  the  loin,  and  a  glass  of 
genuine  RaiteUdorfer,  He  can  go  to  see 
Punch,  (^Casperti,)  or  with  dear  little 


*  But  the  Berlin  talk  about  politics  ii  mere  talk.  A  friend  of  ours,  who  was  in 
Berlin  in  1832,  when  the  celebrated  decrees  of  the  Diet  were  published,  told  us  that  he 
found  the  worthy  Berlinese  in  a  coffee-houie  reading  article  after  article  aloud,  and 
commenting  on  each  clause  with  a  lau^h  I  ^«  I  would  rather  they  had  not  read  at  all, 
or  held  their  tongues  for  fear  of  spies,  as  in  Austria,"  said  our  friend,  who  is  a  stanch 
coMtrtutionalist.    "  From  a  man  who  laughs  at  thingi  so  serious,  no  good  is  to  be  ex- 
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Ntnny  to  the  Prater,  or  to  the  fire- 
works, or  to  the  Leopoldstadt  theatre, 
to  hear  his  own  jokes  repeated ;  and 
he  is  always  ready,  if  it  must  be,  to 
take  ^ve  for  an  even  number,  and 
paper  for  gold.** 

Our  pleasant  bachelor  alludes  here 
to  the  state  of  the  finances  in  Austria, 
and  to  the  difference  between  silver 
and  paper  fiorins,  which  the  reader, 
when  he  comes  to  settle  his  accounts 
with  the  Bohemian  landladies,  will  (like 
Mr  Tumbull)  find  to  be  something 
considerable.  But  this  is  a  delicate 
subject ;  "  the  weak  side  of  Austria," 
as  Professor  Bulau  says.  We  shall 
let  it  pass  till  the  government  or  some 
unexpected  press  of  events  shall  bring 
it  fairly  before  the  public.  Meanwhile, 
we  may  bear  in  mmd  that  Austria  in 
the  late  war  fought  again  and  again, 
not  only  for  herself,  but  for  Germany 
and  Prussia.  They  who  preach  of 
Dennewitz  and  the  Ratzbach,  ought 
to  recollect  also  Aspern  and  Wagram, 
which  were  less  successful  in  the  issue, 
but  infinitely  more  noble  in  the  at- 
tempt. Whatever  may  have  been  the 
cause  of  the  embarrassment  of  the 
Austrian  finances,  Herr  Weber,  who 
was^  a  lawyer,  does  not  scruple  to 
attribute  the  happiness  of  its  people 
to  two  causes^to  the  excellence  of 
the  Austrian  legislation,  and  the 
abundance  of  the  country  in  rich 
sources  of  national  wealth.  The  foU 
lowing  passage  touches  on  the  finances, 
and  also  on  another  interesting  subject 
—Hungary : 

**  The  legislation  of  Austria,  and 
even  the  administration,  deserve  to  be 
studiedt  (how  few  have  done  that?) 
and  then  some  large  talkers  might 
learn  that  the  Prussian  landrecht  is  not 
the  compendium  of  all  possible  wis- 
dom. The  state,  indeed,  has  suffered 
much  from  the  long  exhausting  wars, 
and  has  debts  ;  but  the  nation  is  sub- 
stantially wealthy,  and  with  it  the 
state.  This  wealth  springs  from  the 
surest  of  all  sources,  the  rich  native 
soil,  and  the  ennobling  of  the  native 
products  by  internal  industry ;  and 
conntless  fields  of  industry  that  might 
be  cultivated,  for  very  luxuriance  of 
other  parts,  literally  lie  fallow,  or 
sleep,  an  untouched  treasury.  Bohe- 
mia, Moravia,  Austria  Proper,  Italy, 
are  weU  peopled  :  the  barren  ridges 


of  the  Alps  cannot  support  a  great  po- 
pulation; but  fertile  Hungary  might 
well  support  double  its  present  popu- 
lation ;*  Transylvania,  Sclavonia,  Cro- 
atia, Dalmatia,  all  more  than  double, 
even  with  our  present  very  imperfect 
agricultural  machinery.  These  lands, 
indeed— which  might  be  the  brightest 
gems  in  the  crown  of  Austrla^lie, 
like  Gallicia,  in  a  state  of  comparative 
barbarism.  Time  must  be  allowed  to 
work  here ;  the  government  is  not  to 
be  blamed  for  idl  this  apparent  ne- 
glect :  it  does  what  it  can ;  but  that  is 
not  much  in  many  regions ;  as  for  in- 
stance in  Hungary,  where  200,000 
nobles,  in  opposition  to  all  improve- 
ment, are  continually  ready  to  appeal 
to  pacta  conventa  and  statuta,  where 
the  aristocracy  and  the  clergy  assume 
to  themselves  the  title  of  people,  while 
the  people  proper — the  poptilus  of  mil- 
lions, designated  even  in  the  chancerr 
phrase  as  mere  '  misera  pUbs  canin- 
imens' — are  not  much  better  than  the 
vilest  villains  of  the  middle  ages  l" 

We  have  purposely  quoted  this  pas- 
sage from  Weber,  because  it  bnngs 
prominently  before  our  view  what  has 
been  a  main  feature  in  the  internal 
policy  of  Austria,  for  the  last  seventy 
or  eighty  years ;  viz.,  the  elevation  of 
the  peasant  class,  and  the  depression  of 
the  nobility ;  a  matter  that  requires  to 
be  looked  at  from  more  sides  than  one, 
before  its  bearings  can  be  fully  under- 
stood. It  is  natural  enough  here  to 
look  upon  this  as  a  natural  working 
of  the  wise  paternal  system,  which 
we  have  noticed  above  as  so  charac- 
teristic  of  Austria.  Mr  Weber,  and  also 
Mr  Tumbull,  seems  inclined  to  look 
upon  the  matter  in  this  light,  much  to 
the  credit  of  the  government,  no  doubt ; 
but  the  provincial  nobility,  Bohemian 
and  Hungarian,  are  thus  represented 
as  a  body  of  petty,  selfish,  and  merce- 
nary little  tyrants,  while  the  crown 
stands  forward  clad  with  all  the  noblest 
attributes  of  Christian  heroism.  We 
must  beware  of  this  one-sidedness.  It 
is  perfectly  true  that  from  the  rebel- 
lion of  the  Bohemian  peasants  in 
1773,  under  Maria  Thersea,  to  the 
Hungarian  diet  of  1832^,  under 
Francis  and  Ferdinand,  and  the  late 
Diet  in  1840,  the  various  changes  in 
the  provincial  laws  for  effecting  the 
emancipadon  of  the  serf-population* 


*  Mr  Ttimbutl  (it  7,)  givts  the  population  of  Hungary,  according  to  the  cemtu  of 
1824,  as  1 1,404,350  souls ;  the  population  of  the  whole  monarchy  being  36,000,000. 
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have  been  made  by  ▼irtue  of  proposi- 
tions emanatidg  from  the  Crown  ;  but . 
the  principle  which  operates  here  is 
not  mainly  or  exclusiTely  the  fostering 
principle  of  paternity  for  which  Aus- 
tria has  been  so  justly  lauded  ;  but  it 
k  rather  the  very  vulgar  principle  of 
centralization  and  leyelling  to  be  found 
in  Russia^  in  Prussia^  in  Republican 
and  Imperial  France^  as  much  as  in 
Austria.  It  is  one  of  those  less  noble» 
mainly  selfish  principles^  out  of  which, 
by  setting  the  one  against  the  other^ 
in  a  particular  stage  of  social  develop- 
meutf  Providence  often  produces  an 
immense  quantity  of  good.  So  when 
people  are  crowding  into  the  theatre 
ny  the  pit  door  on  a  benefit  night, 
a  strong  man,  planting  himself  on 
the  proper  place,  and  keeping  his 
ground  by  a  determined  show  of 
elbow.  Saves  perchance  some  score 
of  weaklings  from  a  fatal  squeeze. 
The  Emperor  of  Austria  finds  him« 
.  self  planted  by  Proyidence  between 
the  people  and  nobility,  the  nobility 
being  the  stronger :  against  these, 
therefore,  in  the  first  place,  he  elbows 
steadily;  the  nobility  recede,  natur- 
ally enough,  inch  by  inch  only,  grum- 
bling a  little  perhaps,  but  not  viciously, 
after  the  Austrian  fashion,  not  stab- 
bing, as  they  do  in  Russia,  or  poison- 
ing, as  they  did  in  Italy ;  as  room  is 
made,  the  peasants  rise  out  of  serfage 
into  a  sort  of  honourable  vassalage ; 
out  of  vassalage  into  free  proprietor- 
ship and  farming ;  what  the  Emperor 
^ants  all  the  while  is  equilibrium  of 
the  opposing  powers,  that  he  may 
stand  steady  between  them  ;  but  it  is 
kn  equilibrium  of  all  classes,  far  be- 
low, and  unconditionally  in  subordina- 
tion to  himself.  By  crushing  the  no« 
bility,  the  chancerr  at  Vienna  not 
only  emancipates  the  peasant,  but  it 
renders  itself  omnipotent.  It  is  not, 
in  this  case,  that  being  free  to  use  the 
iron  rod  of  the  hard  taskmaster,  the 
Kaiser  prefers  to  use  the  tender  admo- 
nition, and  gentle  castigation  of  the 
parent,  but  that  being  utterly  destitute 
of  all  native  authority,  he  steps  in  as 
a  merciful  father  In  behalf  of  the  mh' 
eraplebi  contribuens,  and  walks  out  as 
an  absolute  master.  But,  are  these 
Hungarian  mandarins  blameless  in 
allowing  themselves  to  be  thus  fore- 
stalled in  exercising  one  of  the  main 
charities  of   advancing  civilisation? 


Assuredly  not.  They  ought  to  have 
emancipated  the  peasants ;  and  thus 
they  might  have  had  a  perfect  joy  in 
their  own  good  deeds.  As  it  is,  how- 
ever, we  cannot  say  that  they  have 
been  altogether  unpatriotic ;  while 
they  stood  aloof,  culpablv,  we  must 
say,  from  the  benoTolent  schemes  of  the 
Got ernment  to  wipe  out  the  brand  of 
villanage  from  the  mass  of  the  popu- 
lation, they  made  bold  front  against 
those  other  manifestations  of  the  le- 
velling system  of  centralization,  which 
had  no  other  aim  than  to  denationalize 
the  different  members  of  the  Empire, 
and  reduce  Hungary,  Bohemia,  and 
Croatia  into  one  monotonous  unifor- 
mity of  constrained  Germanism.  No- 
thing is  more  natursl  than  that  the 
metropolitan  power  which  sways  ab- 
solutely at  Vienna,  should  stri?e  by 
every  possible  means  to  Germanize 
the  independent  functions  of  the  Scla- 
vonic race  in  the  provinces.  But  the 
attempt  is  vain.  The  chess-board 
uniformity  of  social  existence  at  which 
centralizing  despotism  ^aims,  is  con* 
trary  to  nature,  as  Madame  de  Sta^l 
told  Napoleon.  It  was  never  intended 
by  Providence  that  the  world  should 
be  quakerized  into  one  great  French 
empire;  and  even  Robert  Owen*s 
new  moral  world,  when  it  shall  be- 
come triumphant,  is  not  likely  to  make 
all  mountains  and  valleys  exactly  of 
the  same  level,  plane  down  universal 
creation  into  a  Westphalian  flat,  and 
metamorphose  the  irregular  grandeur 
of  nature's  Alps  into  a  methodical  cir- 
cumvallation  of  Dutch  dikes.  So 
Hungary  can  never  be  German  ;  the 
native  nobility  deserve  all  praise  for 
asserting  and  maintaining  their  na- 
tionality against  the  encroachments  of 
the  crown  $  the  Magyar  damsels  are 
right  to  wear  tricolor  ribands  flaunt* 
ing  proudly,  even  between  Metter- 
nich  and  the  sun;  and  every  true 
Hungarian  ought  to  rejoice  in  speak- 
ing his  mother-tongue  publicly,  though 
Latin  may  be  esteemed  more  ortho- 
dox by  the  Jesuits,  and  German  be  a 
more  hopeful  medium  of  request  for 
obtaining  admission  Into  the  most  wor- 
shipful knighthood  of  the  Golden 
Fleece  at  Vienna. 

The  reader  will  exense  these  hasty 
remarks  on  Hungary.  The  subject 
is  fruitful,  and  would  require  a  sepa- 
rate chapter.*  It  will  be  clear  enough, 


•  Bngliih  writers  en  Austria  are  apt  to  look  With  a  Very  anJOivourablt  eye  on  Hhn- 
^,  tTMtinf  with  perfect  ridicule  tlie  Hungarian  prefensioi^  to  kinship  with  free- 
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howerer,  from  what  we  haye  shorllj 
Mid  in  reference  to  this  matter^  a» 
well  as  from  the  goneral  tone  of 
our  remarks^  that  we  are  far  from 
thinking  the  paternal  ijstem  in  all 
retpeotf  a  perfect  one— much  letf, 
with  certain  recent  panegynsts,  are 
we  read  J  to  throw  away  trial  by 
jury,  freedom  of  the  press,  yearly 
exercise  of  tongue*fenoe — as  Carlyle 
calls  it — in  the  general  assembly  of 
national  palaver^  and  many  other 
nameless  British  priTiIeges  in  which 
we  rejoice,  for  a  fat  Styrian  capon,  a 
delicate  Bohemian  pheasant,  or  a  flask 
of  genuine  tokay,  enjoyed  daily  with- 
out the  fear,  eren  in  the  most  remote 
possibility,  of  a  mob,  a  revolution,  or 
an  agrarian  law,  to  disturb  the  quiet 
process  of  healthy  digestion.  The  fact 
of  the  matter  is,  that  with  all  the  praise 
we  have  been  able  and  willing  to  be<* 
stow  on  it,  there  is  a  radical  error  at 
the  bottom  of  the  whole  Austrian  sys- 
tem, that  prevents  it,  like  other  mor* 
tal  things,  from  being  as  good  as  it 
might  be,  or  may  be  fancied  to  be. 
The  paternal  system  in  the  juices  of 
the  Viennese  character,  produces  only 
a  sweet,  soft,  unctuous  chyle ;  where, 
as,  bile  also  is  necessary,  as  physiology 
teaches ;  bile,  in  itself  a  bitter  and  most 
unpleasant  thing,  but  without  which,  as 
Napoleon  who  knew  well  has  told  us, 
great  battles  cannot  be  gained.  The 
Austrian  character  wants  freedom  and 
independence,  and,  with  that,  self- 
esteem,  and  a  just  pride,  boldness,  en- 
terprise, manliness.  Nay,  there  is  a 
more  woful  want  still— there  is  a  lack 
of  intellect.  **  Braucubn,  halt,  kein 
OE8CHEIDT  LEUT,**  is  a  famous  saying 
of  the  late  Emperor,  **  We  want  no 
CLEVER  people :" — and  though,  when 
he  used  this  expression,  he  was  per- 
haps only  delicately  satirizing  that 
forward  thing  called  "  genius,"  which 
protrudes  itself  impertinently  every 
where  in  these  latter  times,  there  is  no 
doubt  a  literal  honest  German  truth 
also  in  the  matter.  An  absolute  mo- 
narch requires,  indeed,  a  clever  minis- 
ter— a  Mettemich — but  a  clever  peo- 
ple generally,  or  clever  subordinate 
employes,  fnay  be  dispensed  with :  say» 
rather,  may  often  prove  embarrassing. 
Here  then  lies  the  weak  point  of  the 


paternal  ^stem,  as  developed  in  Aus- 
tria. The  children  are  happy  children^ 
and  the  boys  are  happy  boys ;  but  they 
are  not,  cannot,  uoder  the  postulate, 
be  MXN :  and  that  which  marks  man* 
hood,  the  eagle-sway  of  godlike  intel- 
lect, is,  by  universal  testimony,  defi* 
oient  in  them.  Menzel  says,  in  his 
preface,  with  much  kindness,  that  they 
are  «  £in  kemgestmdes  und  iiebtne 
wurdiges  Volk"^^a,  loveable  and 
thoroughly-healthy  people ;  but  a  man 
may  be  healthy  in  his  way,  with- 
out being  strong,  and  strong  without 
being  great.  Herr  Weber,  also,  whom 
we  have  seen  to  be  such  a  cordial 
amateur  of  things  in  Vienna,  never 
attempts  to  conceal  this  deficiency. 
Mr  Tumbull,  too,  though  he  expresses 
himself  in  a  more  dignified,  decent, 
and  courtly  way,  comes  substantially 
to  the  same  conclusion.  Let  us  look 
at  this  side  of  the  picture  a  little  more 
in  detail.  Herr  Weber  is  very  plea* 
sant  on  the  Austrian  love  of  good  eat- 
ing, and  does  not  scruple  to  ascribe  to 
this  excessive  culture  of  the  animal, 
that  slovmess  of  motion  which  made 
such  a  famous  figure  in  the  late  wars. 
**  The  Austrians  have  long  been 
famous  for  good  eating.  They  used  to 
eat  literaliy  as  if  they  considered  it  a 
duty  of  the  subjects  of  the  empire,  to 
prove  that,  like  their  own  eagle,  they 
were  double.  Perhaps  they  are  a  little 
more  temperate  now }  but  habits  of  that 
kind  are  not  so  easily  unlearned.  Co> 
giio,  ergo  tumt  said  Descartes.  I  re- 
spect the  wisdom  of  the  philosopher ; 
but  to  me  it  appears  more  natural  to 
say — £do9  ergo  sum — er  isst,  also  ist  er 
MucM, — whatever  eats  is.  Eating  wag 
certainly,  we  may  argue  metaphysi- 
cally in  the  manner  of  Locke,  one  of 
our  earliest  ideas.  Esse,  to  be,  is  the 
most  abstract  of  verbs ;  and  was,  no 
doubt,  merely  an  enlargement  of  the 
original  bssb,  to  eat.  Nay>  even  in 
religion  we  see  thb  idea  prominent ; 
offerings  with  the  ancient  heathens 
were  properly  eatings:  they  offered 
the  flesh  to  the  gods  as  a  real  feast— ^ 
the  best  part,  as  Homer  tells  us,  the 
thighs,  and  covered  with  fat  too,  to 
ms^  them  savoury. 


dom  and  with  the  British  coQttitution.  They  ought  to  bear  in  mind,  that  in  a  certain 
stage  of  social  development  tks  nobility  etre  ik$  people^iX  least  the  only  natural 
representatives  of  natipf^  i^eptndcnce.       To  filiim  do  we  owe  Magna  Charta  ? 
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**  But  we  pay  taxes  for  all  enjoy 
ments  in  this  world  ;  no  wonder 
therefore*  that  the  Austrian,  like 
other  great  eaters,  became  indolent 
and  heaTj  in  his  motions,  and  acquired 
a  character  for  taking  things  easily, 
both  in  the  cabinet  and  the  field, 
which  history  will  not  soon  allow  to 
fall  into  obUyion*  The  ostrich  is  the 
largest  of  birds,  with  a  stomach  that 
devours  iron ;  but  it  has  very  worth- 
less wings,  or,  properly  speaking,  none 
at  all.  Charles  lost  the  Spanish  sue 
cession  by  indecision  in  the  Cabinet ; 
and  many  yictories  have  been  lost 
while  the  Austrians  wore  deliberating 
oyer  their  ^nners,  as  the  ancient  Ger« 
mans  did  over  their  drink. 
'Lang$am  voran — langsam  voran  !  ' 
Damit  die  Landvoehr  halt  folgen 
kannr* 
"  *  Would  you  perfectly  understand,* 
said  the  Count  Windbch-Gratz  to  an 
engineer  in  the  time  of  Maria  The* 
resa,  *  the  great  deliberation  with 
which  we  set  about  all  our  aflPairs,  get 
from  some  man  in  authority  a  promise 
to  pay — fifty  strokes,  and  I  bet  ^ou 
a  louis  d*or  you  will  haye  to  wait  a 
quarter  o'  year  before  you  get  pay- 
ment.* In  Joseph's  day,  things  were 
managed  differently.  Joseph  was 
Frederick  in  all  things ;  and  had  he 
lived  two  decades  earlier,  Silesia  had 
never  been  Prussian .  Daun,  bis  Fabius 
Maximus,  he  would  certainly  have 
brought  into  more  expert  exercise; 
and  as  for  the  numberless  Fabii  of  the 
AnUc  Conncil  of  the  empire— with 
them,  in  the  latter  part  of  hit  reign, 
Joseph  positively  refused  to  have  any 
thing  to  do.  Of  a  truth,  only  at 
Vienna  do  people  practically  under- 
stand what  the  philosophical  phrase 
VIS  iNBRTLA  moans ;  though  they 
might  have  learned,  from  Kaiser 
A]^rt  II.'s  motto  long  ago — <  Ge- 
schwind  gewirmt* — that  dispatch  is  the 
soul  of  business.  For  myself,  I  never 
can  forget  a  worthy  Viennese  whom 
I  met  early  one  morning  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood  of  the  Linien,  He  greeted 
me  with  a  guten  morgen  so  kind  and 
friendly  as  only  a  Viennese  can  give ; 
and  this  encouraged  me  to  catechise 
him  a  little  in  detail  about  my  plan  of 
operations  for  the  day,  which  was,  to 
ramble  over  the  neighbouring  hills  till 
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evening—losing  my  dinner  of  course 
—with  only  a  dry  biscuit  and  a  bit  of 
cheese  in  my  pocket.  My  easy  fnend 
could  not  understand  the  pleasure  of 
such  peregrination.  He  laughed 
heartily,  holding  his  sides-*'  Dos  isf 
hoUer  a  rechU  TeufeU  commotion  f 
That  is  a  devil  of  a  commotion,  in- 
deed !  *^God  bless  thee,  thou  genuine 
son  of  the  good  old  Kaiser,  (Koasbr, 
I  ought  to  say,  dwelling  with  the 
true  Viennese  breadth  of  complacency 
on  the  word,)  and  may  angels  carry 
him  and  thee  gently  to  heaven  in  a 
Utter!" 

The  following  passage  on  the  Aus- 
trian army,  however  fairly  it  begins, 
ends  in  the  same  strain  :— 

••  The  Austrian  army,  which  con- 
sumes almost  the  fourth  part  of  the 
yearly  income,  numbers  300,000 
men;  and  with  the  militia,  (Jland^ 
wehr,)  and  the  Hungarian  insurrec- 
tion, can,  in  time  of  need,  be  increased 
to  600,000.  'Tis  a  noble  army — 
What  men  are  these  grenadiers !  On- 
ly the  French  Guards  of  Napoleon 
stood  higher.  The  cavalry  and  ar- 
tillery are  excellent ;  and  a  main  ad- 
vantage they  have  in  the  number  of 
light  troops,  which  once  and  again 
brought  Frederick  to  perfect  despair : 
they  cut  off  the  supplies  of  the  enemy ; 
cover  the  retreat  of  the  main  army 
in  the  case  of  a  defeat,  and  in  the 
case  of  victory  harass  the  enemy.  It 
is  strange  that,  with  these  admirable 
light  troops,  the  wars  of  the  revolu- 
tion can  boast  so  very  few  success- 
ful surprises  on  the  part  of  the  Aus. 
trians;  whereas,  in  the  wars  with 
the  Prussians,  history  records  more 
than  one  brilliant  sortie  of  this  kind. 
No  army  in  the  world  has  better 
built,  more  robust,  more  valiant,  and 
better  conditioned  men  than  the  Aus- 
trians. What  bodies,  set  against  the 
French  or  the  Prussians!  And  yet 
thev  were  obliged  to  knock  under  to 
both  ;  for  not  the  body,  but  the 
SOUL  strikes  the  blow  in  which  lives 
victory.  They  read  Greek  in  Aus- 
trian universities  also,  I  believe  ;  and 
they  might  have  learnt  from  Plato, 
in  the  Alcibiades,  that  tho  soul  only 
is  the  man,  the  body  a  mere  instru- 
ment.'* 

And,  in  the  following  passage,  our 


Easy,  my  ladf,  Mrlj  and  fine ! 

That  the  Landwehr  may  have  time  to  join 
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pleasant  old  bachelor  almost  reaches 
the  sublime  of  indignancy : — 

**  Blessed  God !  what  a  country 
might  this  Austria  be^  and  become, 
could  it  only  shake  itself  triumphantly 
out  of  the  old  world  of  feudalbm, 
reconcile  itself  with  the  spirit  of  the 
age>  that  acknowledges  no  more  the 
exclusive  privileges  of  nobility  and 
clergy,  but  the  good  of  the  nation  ; 
and,  above  all,  learn  to  bring  out 
a  thing  that  lies  as  yet  sleeping,  the 
MORAL  POWER  of  Its  uoblo  State ! 
With  genius  and  enterprise,  the  spirit 
of  a  Joseph  at  the  head  of  every  de- 
partment, Austria  were  the  prime  state 
m  Europe  I — Was  Madame  de  Stael 
so  much  in  the  vn'ong,  when  she  wroto 
^~*  Us  bases  de  f edifice  social  sont 
bonnes  etrespectabies,rmx8i\  y  manque 
UNB  FAiTE  et  des  COLON NES,  pour  que 
la  o LOIRE  et  le  GENIE  puissent  y  avoir 
un  temple?' 

**  Johannes  Von  Miiller,  like  many 
other  strangers,  was  treated  in  Vien- 
na, not  exactly  according  to  his  taste. 
His  history  of  Switzerland  lay  near 
his  heart ;  but  that  they  would  not  al- 
low him  to  print  there ;  and  the  situa- 
tion of  first  librarian,  to  which,  above 
all  men,  he  had  a  legitimate  claim,  he 
could  not  obtain  because  of  Catholi- 
cism.  He  went  accordingly  to  Berlin ; 
but  it  was  not  without  a  pang  that  he 
left  the  good  city  of  the  Kaiser— 
*  les  Autrichiens  sont  bons,  il  y  a  de  l' 
STOFFE,  ily  a  quelque  chose  du  cordial, 
eest  une  belle  monarchie !  *  said  he. 
Right,  every  thing  here  is  full  of 
life,  merriment,  and  heart's  content ; 
and  if  the  stranger  sometimes  feeb 
dull  here,  and  sooner  than  he  might 
expect,  there  is  only  one  cause  of  this 
^▼iz.  that,  if  not  in  the  highest,  yet 
certainly  in  the  middle  class  of  society, 


there  is  too  much  spiritual  dbad- 
KE8S.  I  cannot  give  it  a  gentler  name. 
Into  the  head  of  no  mortol  man  could 
it  ever  enter  to  prefer  Berlin  to  Vien- 
na, were  it  not  these  same  spiritual 
chains  that  pinched  Miiller.  When 
will  they  learn  to  look  upon  books  as 
something  better  than  mere  fashion- 
able furniture;  and  when  will  they 
boast  a  nobler  philosophy  than  that 
Eudsemonism,  whose  first  proposition 
is  •  Losses  gehen  tote's  gehtf*  (let 
things  go  as  they  are  going  1)— and 
the  second — *  Abir  tver  hatte  das  ge^ 
dachtf' — (but  who  could  have  fan- 
cied that  ?)*' 

With  this  every  true  British  man 
will  agree  cordially.  We  now  see 
where  we  are  clearly.  The  Austrians 
have  attained  in  social  life  neither  to 
the  strength  of  Michael  Angelo,  nor 
to  the  divine  beauty  of  Raphael,  but 
merely  to  the  material  mellowness 
and  fleshly  lusciousness  of  Titian.  The 
goddess  that  sits  on  the  Danube  is 
neither  a  Juno  nor  a  Pallas,  but  only 
a  Venus.  More  than  this,  indeed,  we 
scarcely  think  the  system  of  political 
and  ecclesiastical  paternity  can,  even 
under  the  most  favourable  auspices, 
effect.  It  does  not  appear  that  the 
Roman  Catholic  religion,  whose  spirit 
is  dominant  in  Vienna,*  yiews  with 
any  particular  jealousy  the  healthy 
development  of  the  fleshly  functions,  or 
mere  animal,  of  the  laity ;  but  it  does 
appear,  and  belongs  indeed  essentially 
to  the  idea  of  a  clerical  caste  on  whicn 
Romanism  is  based,  that  the  free  de- 
velopment of  mind  is  viewed  with  an 
excess  of  jealousy,  sufficient,  even 
without  calling  into  account  the  sy8« 
tern  of  centralization  in  civil  things, 
to  account  for  the  intellectual  deficien- 
cy of  the  Viennese.  No  doubt,  like  the 


*  Oar  sixth  proposition  (p>  489,)  we  drew  up  with  ipecial  reference  to  the  late  per- 
lecntion  of  the  Pptestants  in  Tyrol,  as  an  evidence  of  the  essentially  exclusive  spirit 
of  the  dominant  religion  in  Austria.  That  Joseph,  for  the  sake  of  justice  ^  and  Francis, 
for  the  sake  ot peace,  wished  to  avoid  such  collisions  of  religious  feeling  by  a  perfect 
system  of  toleration  on  paper,  does  not  alter  the  fact  as  to  what  the  real  spirit  of  the 
Romish  religion  is  in  Vienna.  Mr  Turnbull  (ii.  p.  113)  is  strangely  sceptical  about  this 
matter.  Is  the  famous  Saltzburg  emigration.  (1731)  of  such  an  ancient  date,  that  he 
should  be  disinclined  to  believe  the  existence  of  the  same  spliit,  in  the  same  quarter, 
oimo  1840  ?  The  men  who  rule  in  Innspmck  and  Vienna  are  wise  in  their  genera- 
tion.  <*  A  little  leaven  leaveneth  the  whole  lump.*'  Protestantism  in  the  Zillerthal 
—lei  men  prate  of  Austrian  toleration  as  they  please — would  have  been  just  as  incon- 
sistent with  the  whole  spirit  of  the  Government,  as  the  freedom  of  the  press  in  Vienna. 
As  a  set-off,  however,  against  this  escapade  of  the  old  Adam  in  Austria,  we  are  bound 
in  duty  to  mention  the  old  Lutheran  affair  in  Protestant  Prussia.  '*  Whoso  is  with- 
out sin  amongst  you — '^  &c. 
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Prtiss!ans>  the  AostriaDS  boast  a  supe-    soldiers,  and  serrants, 


rior8chool-orgaDization;buttbehumaa 
plant  does  not  grow  naturally  in  those 
schools ;  eterjT  rule  of  teaching  is  an- 
xiousljr  prescribed*  and  everj  motion  of 
the  growing  energies  is  curionslj  eon- 
strained.  The  confessor  and  the  cen« 
sor«  and  the  commissary  of  police^ 
watch  OTcr  every  genial  irregularity, 
till  the  fair  muscularity  of  nature,  in 
the  estimation  of  these  good  people, 
becomes  an  enormity,  and  the  starry 
shootings  of  genius  are  looked  upon  as 
fearful  comet- wanderings,  presaging 
desolation.  The  Austrian  education 
is  practical,  mechanical,  utilitarian,  in 
the  highest  degree ;  a  certain  dexterity 
of  the  fingers,  so  far  as  their  easy  ani- 
mal good*nature  allows  them  to  be 
dexterous,  they  doubtless  acquire ;  but 
that  undefinable  something  which  is 
most  godlike  in  man,  that  which  makes 
Shakspeare,  Dante,  and  Milton  great; 
that  which,  though  no  education  can 
give  it,  a  jealous  system  of  priestly  and 
bureaucratic  supervision  can  certainly 
suppress,  they  must  be  content  to  re- 
main without.  On  this  subject  we 
may  hear  Mr  Tumbull  :— 

**  On  the  intellectual  faculties  the 
efibct  of  the  whole  system  of  edu- 
cation must  necessarily  be  of  an 
equaliting,  not  an  exciting  character. 
In  proscribing  the  wild  vagaries,  so 
often  encouraged  in  other  states,  it 
may  tend  not  nnfrequently  to  cramp 
the  force  of  genius  into  a  sort  of  stunt- 
ed uniformity ;  but  this  is  not  Inconsis- 
tent with  the  genius  of  a  philosophy 
which  aims  at  training  the  child  for 
contentment  in  the  path  of  life,  where- 
ever  Providence  has  placed  it;  and 
represses  all  that  may  tend  to  disturb, 
even  by  the  force  of  intellectual  energies, 
that  general  tranquillity ^  which  it  con- 
ceives to  form  the  greatest  happiness 
of  the  greatest  number.** 

And  then  he  describes  admirably 
the  national  character  as  formed  by 
this  system :— - 

**  When  the  mere  wants  of  nature 
are  supplied,  no  people  on  earth  are 
so  happy  in  themseHves  as  the  Austrians. 
No  people  are  more  attached  to  their 
existing  institutions— more  mild  and 
kindly  in  their  dispositions  towards 
others—more  free  fh>m  bad  and  ma- 
lignant passions.  Patient,  docile,  and 
obedient,  they  are  ffldthfU  subjects. 
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Tranquil  and 
enjoying,  they  are  benevolent  snpe« 
riors,  landlords,  and  masters.  Simple- 
minded  in  the  belief  of  their  own  reli- 
gion, whatever  it  be,  and  preserved  by 
the  strong  hand  of  government  from 
ever  hearing  controversial  discussion, 
they  are  tolerant  and  iNDiFFEaENT  as  to  * 
the  creeds  of  others.  Well> instructed 
in  practical  science,  they  are  excellent 
military  and  civil  engineers  and  arti- 
ficers, mechanicians,  and  manufac- 
turers. On  the  other  hand,  without 
being  indolent  they  are  careliss  and 
wienergetic  in  their  general  pursuits—, 
regardless  of  the  value  of  time — and 
without  that  ambition  to  excel  which 
brings  enterprise  to  perfection.  Their 
classical  acquirements,  even  at  their 
principal  universities,  are  rarely  ade- 
quate to  render  them  able  critics,  or 
profound  scholars.  Their  easiness  of 
temper  produces,  in  certain  respects,  a 
somewhat  lax  and  indulgent  morality ; 
and,  in  point  of  daring  original  genius, 
it  is  rare  to  see  a  work  of  literature 
art,  or  science,  proceed  from  an  Aus- 
trian.*'* 

So  much  for  the  dark  side  of  the  pie* 
tnre  ;  but  let  us  "  not  be  high-mlndedf 
but  fbar."  God  gave  us  freedom,  aa 
he  gave  to  certain  trouts,  by  the  agency 
ef  a  benevolent  individual,  who  let 
them  out  of  my  lady*s  private  pond 
into  a  large  mill-dam ;  but  there  were 
pikes  in  the  mill-dam  that  were  not 
m  the  pond.  In  this  free  country 
there  walks  abroad  a  monster  not  seen 
in  Austria,  called  party  spirit.  It  is 
naught,  it  is  naught,  says  the  left 
hand  to  the  right,  because  I  did  it 
not.  "  All  that  the  subjects  of  a  consti- 
tutional monarch  ask,  is  permission  to 
utter  periodical  expressions  of  con- 
tempt towards  him  and  his  office,**  said 
a  Viennese  philosopher  to  Mrs  TroU 
lope.  Not  so.  Our  bickerings  In 
this  free  country  are  not  with  the  mo- 
narch, but  with  one  another ;  and  as 
we  are  always  battling,  we  can  never 
see  any  thing  calmlv  and  clearly  as  it 
is,  but  always  in  reference  to  the  pre- 
sent weal  and  the  present  advantage. 
It  is  the  nature  of  soldiers ;  they  can- 
not stop  to  measure  how  far  the  bayonet 
goes  in,  when  they  are  on  the  charge. 
We  write  newspapers,  tormenting^ 
calumniating,  anathematising  one  an- 
other daily^the  Viennese  sing  songs* 


Tarnbull's  Austria,  vol.  ii.  168-5. 
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Perhaps  you  feel  Inclined  to  prefer 
this.  Verj  natural.  It  is  pleasant 
for  an  easy  man  to  lie  do>irn  on  a  pil- 
low ;  but  remember  that  wao  as  Mr 
Alison  somewhere  says^  is  the  condi- 
tion of  existence ;  our  state  under  the 
moon  is  a  state  militant.  We  must 
'endure  hardness,  like  good  soldiers, 
in  a  political  as  well  as  a  religious 
sense.  This  must  be  our  consola- 
tion. In  despotic  countries^  as  in  Aus- 
tria, where  there  are  no  popular 
energies,  it  is  a  cheap  praise  to  say, 
that  yon  have  made  a  peaceful 
people.  Properly  speaking,  it  is  not 
that  much  lauded  Austrian  peace  and 
tranquillity  after  which  the  world  is 
striving ;  it  is  the  balance  of  power 
and  the  harmony  of  opposite  functions 
that  society,  through  much  trouble 
and  tribulation,  would  attain.  We 
cannot  rest  in  a  forced  peace ;  we 
cannot  submit  to  a  mechanical  tran- 
quillity ;  we  cannot  snatch  premature 
civilbation  from  a  withholding  Provi- 
dence ;  our  pieced  mosaic  never  can 
be  a  living  organization.  Neverthe- 
less, these  people  in  Vienna,  though 
centralization  and  Popery  will  never 
manufacture  manhood,  are  a  good 
people,  and  we  can  afford  to  love  them 
.  perfectly,  *  Les  Autrichiens  sont  bona, 
et  ilt/ade  fetoffe,  c  est  quelque  chose  de 

CORDIAL,  C*eSt  UNE  BELLE  MONABCHIe! 

Ja  wohl,  mein  Herri'  Without  a 
doubt  it  is  a  beautiful  monarchy  f^i 
And  as  for  dbsfotism — that  ugly  word 
—how  many  centuries  have  elapsed 
since  England  had  her  Henry  VIII. 
making  and  unmaking  creeds  as  gal- 
lantly as  any  Joseph  ?  Constitutions 
are  not  btiilt,  though  as  we  have  all 
seen  they  may  be  overturned,  in  a 
day.  There  is,  undoubtedly,  much  in 
Austria  that  a  mind  trained  under  the 
popular  institutions  of  Great  Britain 
would  wbh  to  see  altered.  As  Protes- 
tants and  limited-monarchy  men,  we 
are  compelled   to    think — somewhat 
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narrowly,  perhaps— that  under  their 
present  system  of  combined  spiritual 
and  civil  absolutism,  the  Austrians  can 
never  arrive  at  the  perfect  estate  of 
social  manhood ;  but  this  system,  like 
every  living  thing  in  the  world,  is  not 
a  thing  stereotyped.  Unle'ss  it  be  al- 
ready crumbling  into  dissolution,  it  is 
capable  of  improvement  and  enlarge- 
ment in  thousandfold  ways ;  nay,  its 
very  tenure  of  ezbtence  is  a  calm, 
silent  expansion  and  enlargement,  ac- 
cording to  laws  which,  in  their  full 
extent,  God  only  can  measure.  Our 
representative  constitution  in  Britain 
was  a  growth.  There  is  no  people  in 
the  world  whose  development,  in  this 
respect,  has  been  more  similar  to  our 
own  than  the  Austrian.  In  that  coun- 
try, we  find  all  the  elements  in  full 
vigour  out  of  which  our  own  consti- 
tution has  grown — King,  Lords,  Com- 
mons, and  Clergy.  There  have  been 
no  Prussian  military  levellings,  no 
French  volcanic  outbreakings  there. 
Perhaps  they  are  on  the  same  road 
with  ourselves,  travelling  only  more 
slowly,  and  making  less  noise  ; — chil- 
dren of  the  same  father  but  of  dif- 
ferent ages.  Be  it  so.  We  hate  to  be 
critical.  If  the  Austrians  have  not 
produced  a  sublime  Dante,  or  a  strong 
Shakspeare,  they  are  also  free  from 
the  brilliant  negations  of  a  Voltaire, 
and  the  grand  peevishness  of  a  Byron. 
Their  brain  certainly  is  not  of  the 
surging,  billowy,  onward  nature— 
this  is  the  worst  that  can  be  'said  of 
them  ;  but  a  mao*s  happiness  does  not 
consist  in  the  multitude  of  books 
which  he  has  written :  it  is  not  the 
head,  but  the  heart,  which  makes  the 
man.  The  Austrians  are  too  good- 
natured,  take  things  too  easily;  but 
there  is  «  stuff"  in  them,  and  they  are 
healthy  at  the  core.  We  may  apply 
to  them  what  Burke  said  of  Fox^— 
"  Verily,  they  are  a  people  made  to 
be  loved." 
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PROTEUS,  THE  POLITICIAN. 

'*  And  thU  itlaw.  I  will  nuinUin, 
Until  my  dying  day,  sir* 
That  whatsoever  Idng  shall  rdgn, 
1*11  still  be  Ticar  of  Bray,  sir/'— 0»  Song, 

•*  What  is  patriotism,  most  excellent  Paotagmel  f 

**  The  love  of  our  country,  say  the  philosophers. 

«'  The  philosophers  were  thrice-distilled  fools,  berhs  ffathered  from  the  weedy  irardena  of  Efyptiaa 
cloisters  and  the  Platonic  Academe,  and  exposed  to  a  white  heat  of  moonshine ;  thence  all  of  them  ia 
vapourish  and  cold,  like  the  dew  of  ni:;ht»hade.  The  true  patriotism  i«,  to  serre  one's  country  t  and 
buw  is  that  to  be  done  but  by  first  serving  uneV-self  ?  roost  nrofound  Pantagruel. 

••  I  agrre,  •  conreditur.*    Thy  words  are  worthy  of  the  cedar  presses  of  Dionyslus  the  Elder. 

"  *  Noo  ampUosargumento  utar.'  'Ibe  courtier  is  the  best  patriot,  because,  whoever  may  rule,  he 
is  lendv  to  l>e  paid. 

**  or  a  verity  so  it  is,  Doetissime.  Whoever  it  cook*  he  will  be  turnspit— i7rttni—ilfim  m^  it-^ 
In  ««cu/a.'*— KABBLAia. 


Come   you  who'd  learn  the  states. 
iDan*s  trade. 

And  listen  to  my  tale,  sir ; 
1*11  show  you  how  a  fortune's  made. 

Without  the  risk  of  jail,  sir ; 
Alike  in  sunshine  and  in  rain, 

rU  teach  you  to  make  hay,  sir. 
Get  on,  with  neither  heart  nor  brain. 

And  never  miss  quarter-day,  sir. 

Chorus. 
And  this  is  sense,  I  will  maintain— 

Until  Vm  on  halfpay,  sir, 
ril  wear,  whoever  gilds,  the  chain. 

And  never  miss  quarter-day,  sir. 

When  first,  a  clown,  I  tried  the  town, 

1  play'd,  of  course,  the  Tory, 
For  Pitt  was  up,  and  Fox  was  down. 

And  England  in  her  glory. 
I  curl'd  my  locks,  I  laugh*d  at  Fox, 

Swore  Grey  was  but  his  lees,  sir; 
Cdird  every  Whig  a  fool  and  prig. 

And  got  my  bread  and  cheese,  sir. 

Chorus. 
And  this  is  sense,  I  will  maintain,  &c. 

But  Death,  that  strikes  the  man  of 
might. 

And  leaves  the  mean  behind,  sir. 
Took  Pitt,  and  left,  in  England's  spite. 

The  blind  to  lead  the  blind,  sir. 
So,  since  stocks  were  up  with  Fox, 

(As  honest  as  his  sire,  sir,) 
I  saw  new  light,  found  black  was  white. 

And  foUow'd  him  through  the  mire, 
sir. 

Chorus. 
And  this  is  sense,  I  will  maintain,  &c. 

Then  foggy  Grenville,  for  a  week 
Took  up  old  Charley*s  dice,  sir : 

I  got  my  livery  and  my  steak, 
A  patriot's  honest  price,  sir. 


But  Perceval  took  up  the  box. 
And  threw  the  lucky  Main,  sir : 

I  ratted  back,  found  white  was  black. 
And  Tory  tum'd  again,  sir. 

Chorus. 
And  this  b  sense,  I  will  maintain,  &c« 

To  Perceval  I  stoutly  clung 

Till  ended  his  career,  sir. 
For  which  old  Bellingham  was  hung.* 

My  conscience  then  grew  clear,  sir ; 
I  play'd  court  fool  for  Liverpool, 

I  fetched  and  carried  news,  sir ; 
From  year  to  year  I  bore  his  sneer. 

And  would  have  wiped  his  shoes, 
sir. 

Chorus. 
And  thb  is  sense,  I  will  maintain,  &c. 

Then  Canning,  pledged  the  state  to 
save. 

Came  in  'twixt  Whig  and  Tory, 
Unrivaird  at  a  pun  or  stave. 

Speech,  epigram,  or  story ; 
But  just  as  fit  to  follow  Pitt, 

As  squibs  to  light  the  sun,  sir. 
To  stick  to  place  is  no  disgrace. 

So  I  kept  sticking  on,  sir. 

Chorus. 
And  this  is  sense,  I  will  maintain,  &c. 

Then  out  went  Canning's  sparkling 
lanop. 

And  Goderich  came,  the  placid ; 
The  first  the  meteor  of  the  swamp. 

The  next  a  neutral-acid. 
I  changed  my  cloth,  and,  nothing  loth 

Fell  back  upon  the  Whig,  sir. 
A  wise  man  likes  his  supper  hot. 

The  rest's  not  worth  a  &g,  sir. 

Chorus. 
And  this  is  sense,  I  will  maintain,  &c. 
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Then  Lansdowne  came,  that  son  of 
fame. 

Once  puff'd  to  riyal  Pitt,  sir ; 
Thus  learned  pigs  wear  judge*s  wigs. 

And  monkeys  show  their  wit,  sir. 
Thus    Brummagem    makes   London 
kniyes. 

And  LiTerpool  cigars,  sir ; 
And  every  village  stroller  strives 

To  rank  with  Drury's  stars,  sir. 

Chorus. 
And  this  is  sense,  I  will  maintain,  &c. 

Then  Wellington,  the  Mighty,  reign'd 

And  I  was  his  recruit,  sir  ; 
I  felt  my  conscience  unrestrain'd. 

And  kiss'd  hb  Tory  boot,  sir. 
The  Papbt  bill,  his  sovereign  will 

Commanded  to  be  law,  sir ; 
'Twas  all  the  same,  from  whom  it  came. 

His  Highness,  or  Jack  Straw,  sir. 

Chobus. 
And  thb  is  sense,  I  will  maintain,  &c. 

But  eveiy  dog  will  have  his  day. 

The  Whigs  once  more  slipt  in,  sir. 
High  times  for  granite- visagcd  Grey, 

And  all  hU  kith  and  kin,  sir  I 
My  conscience  whisper'd — *'  Cut  his 
Grace, 

And  serve  your  country  stiU,  sir." 
I  kept  its  counsel,  and  my  place. 

And  swallow*d  Lord  John's  pill. 


Chorus. 
And  this  is  sense,  1  will  maintain,  &c. 

Next   Melbourne   came,   the  ladies* 
flame, 
A  man  to  *' courts**  well  known, 
sir; 
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The  nation's  pride,  the  church's  guide. 

True  pillar  of  the  throne,  sir ; 
Who  guards  our  isles  with  smirks 
and  smiles. 
And  laughs  at  troops  and  ships, 
sir. 
But  makes  reports  on  Windsor  sports. 
And  chamber  ^women's  slips,  sir. 

Chorus. 
And  this  is  sense,  I  will  maintain^  &c; 

Then  Chartism  roar*d  from  north  to 
south. 
And  Whigs,  for  once,  were  mute, 
sir. 
And  Melbourne,  unsuspecting  youth. 

Lent  Owen  his  court-suit,  sir. 
1  ogled  then  *'  Mackenzie  "  Hume, 
My  conscience  was  new  skinn'd, 
sir; 
In  Rome  we  do  like  those  in  Rome, 
And  none  can  live  on  wind,  sir. 

Chorus. 
And  this  is  sense,  I  will  maintain,  &c. 

And  now  I  stand,  like  Talleyrand, 

Of  every  quack  the  drum,  sir. 
Thro*  time  and  space  1*11  keep  my 
place. 

And  worship  all  that  come,  sir. 
Peel,  Jack  the  Painter,  Welliogton, 

Wat  Tyler,  or  old  Grey,  sir. 
My  rule—"  Take  care  of  Number 
One, 

And  never  miss' quarter-day,"  sir. 

Chorus. 
And  this  is  sense,  I  will  maintain— 

To  gather  place  and  pay,  sir. 
To  labour,  live,  and  die  for  gain. 

And  never  miss  quarter-day,  sir. 

Aretino. 
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STYLE. 


No.  III. 


Reader,  you  are  beginning  to  sus- 
pect us.  "  How  long  do  we  purpose 
to  detain  people  ?"  For  any  thing  that 
appears,  we  may  be  designing  to  write 
on  to  the  twentieth  century ;  for  twice 
thirty  years.  **  And  whither  are  we 
going?"  Towards  what  object  ?  whieh 
is  as  urgent  a  quaere  as  how  far.  Per- 
haps we  may  be  leading  you  into  trea- 
son ;  or  (which  indeed  b  pretty  much 
the  same  thing)  we  may  be  paving  the 
way  to  "  Repeal."  You  feel  symptoms 
of  doubt  and  restiveness;  and,  like 
Hamlet  with  his  father's  ghost,  you 
will  follow  us  no  further  unless  we  ex* 
plain  what  it  is  that  we  are  in  quest  jof. 

Our  course,  then,  for  the  rest  of  our 
progress,  the  outline  of  our  method, 
will  pursue  the  following  objects.  We 
shall  detain  you  a  little  longer  on  the 
Grecian  prose  literature;  and  we 
shall  pursue  that  literature  within  the 
gates  of  Latium.  What  was  the  Gre- 
cian idea  of  style,  what  the  Romaa, 
will  appear  as  a  deduction  from  this 
review.  With  respect  to  the  Greeks^ 
we  shall  endeavour  to  show  tliat  the^ 
had  not  arrived  at  a  full  expanded 
consciousness  of  the  separate  idea  ex- 
pressed by  style :  and,  in  order  to  ac- 
count for  this  failure,  we  shall  point 
out  the  dcflexion^'the  bias — which  was 
impressed  upon  the  Greek  speculations 
in  this  particular  by  the  tendency 
of  their  civil  life.  That  was  made 
important  in  the  eyes  of  the  specula- 
tive critic,  which  was  indispensable 
for  the  actual  practitioner ;  that  was 
indispensable  for  the  actual  practi- 
tioner, which  was  exacted  by  the  course 
of  public  ambition.  The  political  as- 
pirant, who  needed  a  command  of  flu- 
ent eloquence,  sought  for  so  much 
knowledge  (and  do  more)  as  promised 
to  be  available  in  his  own  particular 
mode  of  competition.  The  specula- 
tive critic,  or  professional  master  of 
rhetoric,  offered  just  so  much  informa- 
tion (and  no  more)  as  was  likely  to  be 
sought  by  his  clients.  Each  alike  cul- 
tivated no  more  than  experience  showed 
him  would  be  demanded.  But  in 
Rome,  and  for  a  reason,  perhaps,  which 
will  appear  worth  pausing  upon,  a 
subtler  conception  of  style  was  formed ; 
though  still  far  from  being  perfectly 


developed.  The  Romans,  whether 
worse  orators  or  not  than  the  Gre- 
cians, were  certainly  better  rhetori- 
cians. And  Cicero,  the  mighty  mas- 
ter of  language  for  the  Pagan  world, 
whom  we  shall  summon  as  our  witness, 
will  satisfy  us  that,  in  this  research 
at  least,  the  Roman  intellect  was  more 
searching,  and  pressed  nearer  to  the 
undiscovered  truth  than  the  Grecian. 
From  a  particular  passage  in  the 
De  Oratore,  which  will  be  cited  for 
the  general  purpose  here  indicated  of 
proving  a  closer  approximation  on  the 
part  of  Roman  thmkers  than  had  pre- 
viously been  made  to  the  very  heart 
of  this  difficult  subject,  we  shall  take 
occasion  to  make  a  still  nearer  ap- 
proach for  ourselves.  We  shall  en- 
deavour to  bring  up  our  reader  to  the 
fence,  and  persuade  him,  if  possible, 
to  take  the  leap  which  still  remains  to 
be  taken  in  this  field  of  Style.  But  as 
we  have  reason  to  fear  that  he  will 
^  refuse  '*  it,  we  shall  wheel  him  round 
and  bring  him  up  to  it  from  another 
quarter.  A  gentle  touch  of  the  spur 
may  then,  perhaps,  carr^  him  over. 
Let  not  the  reader  take  it  to  heart-^ 
(hat  we  here  represent  him  under  the 
figure  of  a  horse,  and  ourselves,  in  a 
nobler  character,  as  riding  him,  and 
Uiat  we  even  take  the  liberty  of  pro- 
posing to  spur  him.  Any  thing  may 
be  borne  in  metaphor.  Figurative^, 
one  may  kick  a  man  without  ofience. 
There  are  no  limits  to  allegoric  pa- 
tience. But  no  matter  who  takes  the 
leap,  or  how,  a  leap  there  is,  which 
must  be  taken  in  the  course  of  these 
speculations  on  Style,  before  theground 
will  be  open  for  absolute  advance. 
Every  man  who  has  studied  and  medi- 
tated the  difficulties  of  style,  must  have 
had  a  sub* conscious  sense  of  a  bar  in 
his  way,  at  a  particular  point  of  the 
road,  thwarting  his  free  movement: 
he  could  not  have  evaded  such  a  sense 
but  by  benefit  of  extreme  shallowness. 
That  bar,  which  we  shall  indicate, 
must  be  cleared  away,  thrown  down, 
or  surmounted.  And  then  the  pro- 
spect will  lie  open  to  a  new  map,  and 
a  perfect  map,  of  the  whole  region.  It 
will  then  become  possible  for  the  first 
time  to  overlook  tne  whole  geography 
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of  the  a^iaeoDcies,  Ao  entire  theor/ 
of  the  difficultiei  being  before  the  stu- 
dent, it  willf  at  lengthy  be  post ible  to 
aid  his  efforts  by  ample  practical  sug- 
gestions* Of  these  we  shall  ourselTes 
offer  the  very  plainest,  viz.  those  which 
apply  to  tije  mechanology  of  style. 
For  these  there  will  be  an  easy  opening : 
they  will  not  go  beyond  the  reasonable 
limits  disposable  for  a' single  subject 
in  a  literary  journal.  As  to  the  rest, 
which  would  (Germanly  speaking)  re- 
quire a  **  strong**  octavo  for  their  full 
exposition,  we  ^all  hold  ourselves  to 
have  done  enough  in  fulfiiUng  the 
large  promise  we  have  made-Uhe 
promise  of  marking  out  for  subseauent 
cukivatioB  and  development  all  the 
possible  subdivisions  and  seetioas  a- 
mongst  the  resources  of  the  rhetori- 
cian; aU  the  powers  which  he  can 
employ,  and  therefore  all  the  difficul- 
ties  which  he  needs  to  study  ;  the  arts 
by  which  be  can  profit,  and,  in  corre- 
spondence with  them,  the  obstacles  by 
which  he  will  be  resisted.  Were  this 
done,  we  should  no  longer  see  those 
incoherent  sketches  which  are  noir 
circulating  in  the  world  upon  ques- 
tions of  taste,  of  science,  ox  practical 
address,  as  applied  to  the  management 
'  of  style  and  rhetoric :  the  public  ear 
would  no  longer  be  occupiea  by  feeble 
Frenchmen — Rollui,  Rapin,  Batteuz, 
Boahours,  Du  Bos,  and  idgemuomne; 
nor  by  the  elegant  but  desultory 
Blair ;  nor  by  scores  of  others  who 
bring  an  occasional  acuteness  or  ca'^ 
sual  information  to  this  or  that  sub- 
section of  their  duty,  whilst  (taken  as 
general  guides)  they  are  universaUy 
ineufficieiit : — No  ;  but  the  business  of 
rhetoric,  the  management  of  our  mo- 
ther-tongue in  all  offices  to  which  it 
can  be  applied,  would  hecense  as  anch 
a  matter  of  systematic  art,  as  regular 
a  subject  lor  training  and  mechanic 
discipliBe,  as  the  adence  of  discrete 
quantity  in  Arithmetic,  or  of  continu- 
ous «ttantity  in  GeooMtry.  But  will 
wA  that  he  likely  to  impress  a  cba- 
raoter  of  mechanic  monotony  upon 
style,  like  the  aaiseraUe  attempts  at 
reforming  handwHting?  —  Look  at 
them  ;  touch  them ;  or,  if  you  are 
afraid  of  soiling  your  fingers,  hold 
them  up  with  the  tongs ;  thev  reduce 
all  characteristic  vadeties  oi  writing 
to  one  form  of  blank  identity,  and  that 
the  very  vilest  form  of  scribbling 
which  exists  in  Europe,  viz.  to  the 
wooden  scratch  (as  if  traced  with  a 
Aewer)    universally    prevailing    a- 


mongst  French  people.  Vainly  would 
Aldorisius  apply  his  famous  art,  (via. 
the  art  of  deciphering  a  man*s  cha- 
racter from  handwriting,)  to  the  vil- 
lanous  scrawls  which  issua  from  this 
modem  laboratory  of  pseudo-caUigra- 
phjT,  All  pupils  under  theu  systems 
write  alike :  the  predestined  thief  is 
confounded  with  the  patriot  or  martyr; 
the  innocent  young  girl  with  the  old 
hag  that  watpnes  country  waggons  for 
victims.  In  the  same  indistinguish- 
able character,  so  far  as  this  reforming 
Process  is  concerned,  would  Joseph 
lume  sign  a  motion  for  retrenching 
three  half-crowns  per  annum  from  the 
orphan  daughter  of  a  man  who  had 
died  in  battle;  and  Queen  Adelaide 
write  a  subscription  towards  a  fresh 
church  for  carrying  on  war,fromgen« 
oration  to  generation,  upon  sin  and 
misery. 

Now,  if  a  mechanic  system  of  train- 
ing for  Style  would  have  the  same 
levelling  effects  as  these  false  calligra* 
phies,  better  by  far  that  we  should 
retain  our  old  ignorance.  If  art  is  to 
terminate  in  a  killing  monotony,  wel- 
come the  old  condition  of  inartificial 
simplicity ! — So  say  you,  reader :  aye, 
but  so  say  we.  This  does  not  touch 
t<s/— The  mechanism  u;«  speak  of  will 
apply  to  no  meritorious  qualities  of 
style,  but  to  its  faults,  and,  above  all, 
to  its  awkwardnesses;  in  fact,  to  all  that 
now  constitutes  the  friction  of  style  ; 
the  needless  joltings  and  retardations 
of  our  fluent  motion.  As  to  the  mo- 
tion itself,  in  all  that  is  positive,  in  its 
derivation,  in  its  exciting  impulses,  in 
its  speed*  and  its  characteristic  varie- 
ties, it  will  remain  unaffected.  Tbe 
modes  of  human  feelinf^  are  inexhaust- 
ible ;  tbe  forms  by  which  feeling  con- 
nects itself  with  thought  are  indefea- 
sibly  natural ;  the  channels  through 
which  both  impress  themselves  upon 
language  are  infinite.  All  tbese  are 
imperturbable  by  human  art :  they  are 
past  the  reach  of  mechanism :  you 
might  as  well  be  afraid  that  some 
steam-engine — Atlas,  suppose,  or 
Samson,  (whom  the  Germans  call 
Simpson,) — should  perfidiously  hook 
himself  to  the  earth*s  axis,  and  run 
away  with  ua  to  Jupiter.  Let  Simpson 
do  his  worst,  we  defy  him.  And  so  of 
style :  in  that  sense,  under  which  we 
all  have  an  ipterest  in  its  free  move- 
ments, it  will  for  ever  remain  free. 
It  will  defy  art  to  control  it.  In  that 
sense,  under  which  it  ever  con  be 
mechanized,  wc  have  all  an  interest  in 
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wishing  that  it  should  be  so.  Our 
final  object  therefore  is  a  meritorious 
oDOy  with  no  intermixture  of  evil. 
This  being  explained^  and  our  course 
onwards  having  been  mapped  out, 
let  us  now  proceed  with  our  work^ 
first  recapitulating  in  direct  juxta- 
position with  each  other  the  points  of 
our  future  movement  :*« 

1.  Greek  and  Latin  literature  we 
shall  examine  only  for  the  sake  of 
appraising  or  deducing  the  sort  of 
ioeas  which  they  had  upon  the  subject 
of  style.  It  will  appear  that  these 
ideas  were  insufficient.  At  the  best 
they  were  tentaUve.  2.  From  them, 
however,  may  be  derived  a  hint,  a  dim 
suggestion,  of  the  true  question  in 
arrear ;  and,  universally,  that  goes  a 
great  way  towards  the  true  answer. 
"  Dimidium  factit'*  says  the  Roman 
proverb,  **  qui  benh  coepii,  habit.**  To 
have  made  a  good  beginning  b  one 
half  of  the  work.  Prudens  inierrogatio, 
says  a  wise  modem  ;  to  have  shaped 
your  question  skilfully,  is,  in  that 
sense,  and  with  a  view  to  the  answer, 
a  good  beginning.  3.  Having  laid 
thb  foundation  towards  an  answer, 
we  shall  then  attempt  the  answer  it- 
self. 4.  After  which,  that  is,  after 
removing  to  the  best  of  our  power 
such  difficulties  to  the  higher  under- 
standing as  beset  the  subject  of  style, 
rhetoric^  composition,  having  (if  we 
do  not  greatly  delude  ourselves)  re- 
moved the  one  great  bar  to  a  right 
theory  of  style,  or  a  practical  disci- 
pline of  style,  we  shall  leave  to  some 
future  work  of  more  suitable  dimen- 
sions the  filling  up  of  our  outline. 
Ourselves  we  shall  confine  to  such 
instant  suggestions— practical,  popu- 
lar, broadly  intelligible,  as  require  no 
extensive  preparation  to  introduce 
theni  on  the  author's  part ;  no  serious 
efibrt  to  understand  them  on  the 
reader's.  Whatever  is  more  than  this 
will  better  suit  with  the  yariable  and 
elastic  proportions  of  a  separate  book, 
than  with  the  more  rigid  proportions 
of  a  miscellaneous  journal. 

Coming  back,  then,  for  hasty  pur- 
poses,  to  Greek  literature,  we  wish  to 
direct  the  reader's  e^e  upon  a  remark- 
able phenomenon  m  the  history  of 
that  bterature,  and  subsequently  of  all 
human  genius;  not  to  remarkable, 
but  that  multitudes  must  have  noticed 
it,  and  yet  remarkable  enough  to  task 
a  man's  ingenuity  in  accounting  for 
it.  The  earliest  known  occasion,  on 
which  this  phenomenon  drew  a  direct 
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and  strong  gaze  upon  itself,  was  in  a 
little  historical  sketch  composed  by  a 
Roman  officer  during  the  very  opening 
era  of  Christianity.  We  speak  of  the 
Historia  Bamana,  written  and  pub- 
lished about  the  very  year  of  the 
Crucifixion  by  Velleius  Paterculus  in 
the  court  of  Tiberius  Ceesar,  the  in- 
troduction to  which  presents  us  with 
a  very  interesting  outline  of  general 
history.  The  stvle  is  sometimes 
clumsy  and  unwieldy,  but  nervous, 
mascidine,  and  such  as  became  a 
soldier.  In  higher  qualities,  in 
thoughtfulness,  and  the  spirit  of  finer 
observation,  it  is  far  beyond  the  stan- 
dard of  a  mere  soldier ;  and  it  shows, 
in  common  with  many  other  indica- 
tions lying  on  the  face  of  Roman 
society  at  that  era,  how  profoundly 
the  great  struggles  that  had  recently 
convulsed  the  world  must  have  ter- 
minated in  that  efiect  which  followed 
in  the  wake  of  the  French  Revolution"; 
viz.  in  a  vast  stimulation  to  the  medi- 
tative faculties  of  man.  The  agitation, 
the  frenzy,  the  sorrow  of  the  times, 
reacted  upon  the  human  intellect,  and 
forced  men  into  meditation.  Their 
own  nature  was  held  up  before  them 
in  a  sterner  form.  They  were  com- 
pelled to  contemplate  an  ideal  of  man, 
far  more  colossal  than  is  brought  for- 
ward in  the  tranquil  aspects  of  society ; 
and  they  were  often  engaged,  whether 
they  would  or  not,  with  the  elemen- 
tary problems  of  social  philosophy. 
Mere  danger  forced  a  man  into 
thoughts  which  else  were  foreign  to 
his  habits.  Mere  necessity  of  action 
forced  him  to  decide.  Such  changes 
went  along  with  the  Reformation ; 
such  changes  went  along  with  the 
French  Revolution;  such  changes 
went  along  with  the  great  recasting  of 
Roman  society  under  the  two  earliest 
Caesars.  In  every  page  of  Paterculus 
we  read  the  swell  and  agitation  of 
waters  subsiding  from  a  deluge. 
Though  a  small  book,  it  b  tumid  with 
revolutionary  life.  And  something 
abo  is  due,  no  doubt,  to  the  example 
of  the  mighty  leader  in  the  Roman 
Revolution,  to  the  intellectual  and 
literary  tastes  diffused  by  him,— 

**  The  foremoit  man  of  all  thU  world," 
who  had  first  shown  the  possibility  of 
uniting  the  military  leader's  truncheon 
with  the  most  brilliant  sti/ius  of  the 
rhetorician.  How  wonderful  and 
pleasing  to  find  such  accomplbhmenta 
of  accurate  knowledge,  comprehensive 
reading,  and  study,  combined  with 
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80  searching  an  intellect^  in  a  man 
sitaated  as  Paterculus^  reared  amongst 
camp8>  amidst  the  hurry  of  forced 
marches^  and  under  the  priyations  of 
solitary  outposts.  The  old  race  of 
hirsute  centurions — how  changed  I  -. 
how  perfectly  regenerated  hy  the  in- 
fluence of  three  Gsesars  in  succession 
applying  a  paternal  encouragement  to 
literature ! 

Admiring  this  man  so  much,  we 
haye  paused  to  reyiew  the  position  in 
which  he  stood.  Now>  recurring  to 
that  remark  (amongst  so  many  origi- 
nal remarks)  hy  which,  in  particular, 
he  connects  himself  with  our  subject, 
we  may  yenture  to  say — that,  if  it  was 
a  yery  just  remark  for  his  experience, 
it  is  mr  more  so  for  ours.  What  he 
remarked,  what  he  founded  upon  a 
reyiew  of  two  nations  and  two  litera- 
tures— we  may  now  countersign  by  an 
experience  of  eight  or  nine.  His  re- 
mark was — upon  the  tendency  of  in- 
tellectual power  to  gather  in  clusters ; 
its  unaccountable  propensity  (he 
thought  it  such)  to  form  into  separate 
insulated  groups.  This  tendency  he 
illustrates  first  in  two  cases  of  Grecian 
literature.  Perhaps  that  might  haye 
been  an  insufficient  basis  for  a  general 
theory.  But  it  occurred  to  Piitercu- 
lus  in  confirmation  of  his  doctrine, 
that  the  yery  same  tendency  had  re- 
appeared in  bis  natiye  literature.  The 
same  phenomenon  had  manifested  it- 
self, and  more  than  once,  in  the  his- 
tory of  Roman  intellect;  the  same 
strong  nisus  of  great  wits  to  gather 
and  crystallize  about  a  common  nu- 
cleus. That  marked  gregariousness 
in  human  genius  had  taken  place 
amongst  the  poets  and  orators  of  Rome, 
which  had  preyiously  taken  place 
amongst  the  poets,  orators,  and  artists 
of  Greece.  What  importance  was  at- 
tached by  Paterculus  to  this  interest- 
ing remark,  what  stress  he  laid  upon 
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its  appreciation  by  the  reader,  is  eyi- 
dent  from  the  emphatic  manner  in 
which  he  introduces  it,  as  well  as  from 
the  conscious  disturbance  of  the  sym- 
metry  which  he  incurs  rather  than 
suppress  it :   These  are  his  words :— . 
<<  Notwithstanding  that  this  section  of 
my  work  has  considerably  outrun  the 
proportions  of  that  model  which  I  had 
laid  down  for  my  guidance,  and  al- 
though perfectly  aware  that,  in  cir- 
cnmstances  of  hurry  so  unrelenting, 
which,  like  a  reyolying  wheel  or  the 
eddy  of  rapid  waters,  allows  me  no 
respite  or  pause,  I  am  summoned  ra- 
ther to  omit  what  is  necessary  than  to 
court  what  is  redundant ;  still  I  can- 
not preyail  on  myself  to  forbear  from 
uttering  and  giving  a  pointed  expres- 
sion to  a  thought  which  I  haye  often 
revolyed  in  my  mind,  but  to  this  hour 
haye  not  been  able  satisfactorily  to 
account  for  in  theory:  (nequeo  tamen 
ieniperaremihi  quin  rem  scepe  agitatam 
animo  meo,  negue  ad  liguidum  ratione 
perductam,  signem  stylo.**)     Haying 
thus  bespoke  the  reader's  special  atten- 
tion, the  writer  goes  on  to  ask  if  any 
man  can  sufficiently  wonder  on  ob« 
serving  that  eminent  genius  in  almost 
every  mode  of  its  deyelopment  (eminent 
tissima  cujusque  professionis  ingema,) 
had  gathered  itself  into  the  same  nar- 
row ring-fence  of  a  single  generation. 
Intellects  that  in  each  several  depart- 
ment of  genius  were  capable  of  distin- 
guished execution,  (cuiusgue  clari  ope* 
ris  cepacia  ingenia,)  had  sequestrated 
themselves  from  the  great  stream  and 
succession  of  their  fellow  men  into  a 
close  insulated  community  of  time, 
and  into  a  corresponding  stage  of  pro- 
ficiency measured  on  their   several 
scales  of  merit,*  (in  similitudinem  et 
temporum  et  profectuum  semetipsa  -ab 
aliis  separaverunt.')     Without  giving 
all  the  exemplifications  by  which  Pa^ 
terculus  has  supported  tms  thesis,  we 


*  Patercului,  it  mint  be  remembered,  was  composing  a  peculiar  form  of  history, 
and,  therefore,  under  a  peculiar  law  of  composition.  It  was  designed  for  a  rapid  lurvey 
of  many  ages,  within  a  yery  narrow  compasi,  and  unavoidably  pitched  its  scale  of  abstrac- 
tion very  high.  This  justified  a  rhetorical,  almost  a  poetic,  form  of  expression ;  for  in 
such  a  mode  of  writing,  whether  a  writer  seeks  that  effect  or  not,  the  abrupt  and  almost 
lyrical  transitions,  the  startling  leaps  over  vast  gulfs  of  time  and  action,  already  have 
the  effect  of  impassioned  composition.  Hence,  by  an  instinct,  he  becomes  rhetorical : 
and  the  natural  character  of  his  rhetoric,  its  pointed  condensation,  often  makes  him 
obscure  at  first  sight.  We,  therefore,  for  the  merely  English  reader  have  a  little  ex- 
panded or  at  least  brought  out  his  meaning.  But  for  the  Latin  reader,  who  will  enjoy 
his  elliptical  energy,  we  have  sometimes  added  the  original  words. 
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shall  cite  t^o :  Una  (ntque  multorum 
annonim  spaiio  dhisa)  atas  per  divini 
spirilus  viros,  JStchj/lum,  Sophoclem, 
Euripidem^  tilustravit  Tragcediam, 
Not  that  UiU  trinity  of  poets  was  so 
contemporary  as  brothers  are;  but 
they  were  contemporary  as  youthful 
uncles  in  relation  to  elderly  nephews  : 
iEschylus  was  viewed  as  a  senior  by 
SophocleSf  Sophocles  by  Euripides: 
but  all  might  by  possibility  have  mot 
together  (what  a  constellation  I)  at 
the  same  table.  Again,  says  Pater- 
'  cuius.  Quid  ante  liocratem,  quid  post 
ejus  auditores,  clarum  in  oratoribus 
fait  f  Nothing  of  any  distinction  in 
oratory  before  Isocrates,  nothing  afier 
his  personal  audience.  So  confined 
was  that  orbit  within  which  the  per- 
fection  of  Greek  tragedy,  within  which 
the  perfection  of  Greek  eloquence  re- 
volved. The  same  law,  the  same 
strong  tendency,  he  insists,  is  illus* 
trated  in  the  different  schools  of  Greek 
comedy  ;  and  again  of  Greek  philoso- 
phy. Nay,  it  is  more  extensively 
llustrated  amongst  Greek  artists  in 
general :  "  Hoc  idem  evenisse  gram' 
maticis,  plastis,  pictoribus,  scalplori' 
bus,  quisquis  temporum  insHterit  notis 
^^rfperiet," 

From  Greece  Paterculus  translates 
the  question  to  his  own  country  in  tho 
following  pointed  manner:  snmming 
up  the  whole  doctrine  and  re  afBrming 
it  in  a  form  almost  startling  and  ques- 
tionable by  its  rigour — '*  Adto  artatum 
angustiis  temporum^*  so  punctually 
concentrated  was  all  merit  within  the 
closest  limits  of  time,  <'  ui  nemo  mC" 
mori^  dignuSf  alter  ab  aliero  videri 
nequiverint  :'*  no  man  of  any  consi- 
deration but  he  might  have  had  ocular 
coRnizance  of  all  others  in  his  own 
field  who  attained  to  distinction.  Ho 
adds — "  Neque  hoc  in  Greeds  quam  in 
Romanis  emnit  magis,*' 

His  illustrations  from  the  Roman 
literature  we  do  not  mean  to  fallow : 
one  only,  as  requisite  for  our  purpose, 
we  cite : — **  Oratio,  ac  vis  Jbrensis, 
perfectumque  prosce  eloquentics  decua 
{pace  P.  Crassi  et  Gracchorum  dixe^ 
rim)  ita  universa  sub  principe  operis 
suierupit  Tullio,  ut  mirari  neminem 
possis  nisi  aut  ab  iilo  visum,  aut  qui 
ilium  viderit,**  This  is  said  with  epi- 
grammatic point:  the  perfection  of 
prose,  and  tho  brilliancy  of  style  as  an 
artificial  accomplishment,  was  so  iden- 
tified with  Cicero's  generation,  that 
no  distinguished  artist,  none  whom 
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you  could  greatly  admire,  bat  might 
be  called  hU  contemporary  ;  none  so 
much  his  senior,  but  Cicero  might 
have  seen  him — none  so  much  his 
junior,  but  he  might  have  seen  Cicero. 
It  is  true  that  Crassus,  in  Cicero's 
infancy,  and  the  two  Gracchi,  in  the 
infancy  of  Crassus,  (neither  of  whom, 
therefore,  could  have  been  seen  by 
Cicero,)  were  memorably  potent  as 
orators ;  In  fact,  for  tragical  results 
to  themselves,  (which,  by  the  way, 
was  the  universal  destiny  of  great 
Roman  orators ;)  and  nobody  was 
more  sensible  of  their  majestic  pre- 
tensions, merely  as  orators,  than  Cicero 
himself,  who  has,  accordingly,  made 
Crassus  and  Antony  jDredominant 
speakers  in  his  splendid  dialogues  Ve 
Oratore,  But  they  were  merely  de- 
moniac powers,  not  artists.  And  with 
respect  to  these  early  orators,  (as  also 
with  respect  to  some  others,  whose 
names  we  have  omitted,)  Paterculns 
has  made  a  special  reservation.  So  that 
he  had  not  at  all  overlooked  the  claims 
of  these  great  men  ;  but  he  did  not 
feel  that  any  real  exception  to  his 
general  law  was  created  by  orators, 
who  were,  indeed,  wild  organs  of 
party  rage  or  popular  frenzy,  but 
who  wilfully  disdained  to  connect 
themselves  with  the  refinements  of 
literature.  Such  orators  did  not  re- 
gard themselves  as  intellectual,  but  as 
political,  powers.  Confining  himself 
to  oratory,  and  to  the  perfection  of 
prose  composition,  written  or  spoken. 
In  the  sense  of  great  literary  accom- 
plishments, beginning  in  natural 
power  but  perfected  by  art.  Pater- 
cuius  stands  to  his  assertion — that  this 
mode  of  human  genius  had  so  crowded 
its  development  within  the  brief  cir- 
cuit of  Cicero's  life,  (threescore  years 
and  three,)  as  that  the  total  series  of 
Roman  orators  formed  a  sort  of  circle 
centring  in  that  supreme  orator*s  per- 
son, such  as,  in  modern  times,  we  might 
call  an  electrical  circle ;  each  link  of 
the  chain  having  been  either  electrified 
by  Cicero,  or  having  electrified  him. 
Seneca,  with  great. modesty,  repeats 
the  very  same  assertion  in  other  words : 
— '*  Quicquid  Romana  facundia  hO' 
butt,  quod  insoknti  Grescia  aut  oppo^ 
not  aut  prceferat,  circa  Cicerorum 
^oruU,*^  A  most  ingenuous  and  self- 
forgetting  homage  in  him ;  for  a  nobler 
master  of  thinking  than  himself.  Pa- 
ganism has  not  to  show,  nor — ^whenthe 
cant  of  criticism  has  done  its  worst- 
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a  more  brilliant  master  of  oompoai- 
tion.  And  were  his  rule  constroed 
literally^  it  would  exclude  the  two 
Pliuiesy  the  two  SeDeoas^  Tacitus^ 
Qainctilian»  and  others  from  the  ma- 
trieula  of  Roman  eloquence.  Not  one 
of  these  men  could  have  seen  Cicero ; 
all  were  diTidecl  by  more  than  one 
generation ;  and  yet,  most  unques- 
tionably,  though  all  were  too  reason* 
able  to  have  fancied  themselves  any 
match  for  the  almighty  orator  in  pub- 
lic speaking,  yet  not  one  but  was  an 
equally  accomplished  artist  in  written 
compusUion,  and  under  a  law  of  arti« 
ficial  style  far  more  difficult  to 
manage. 

However,  with  the  proper  allow- 
ances for  too  unmodified  a  form  of 
expression,  we  must  allow  that  the 
singular  phenomenon  first  noticed  by 
Paterculus,  as  connecting  itself  with 
the  manifestations  of  human  genius,  is 
sufficiently  established  by  so  much  of 
human  history  as  even  he  had  witness- 
ed. For,  if  it  should  be  alleged  that 
political  changes  accounted  for  the 
extinction  of  oral  eloquence,  concur- 
rently with  the  death  of  Cicero,  still 
there  are  cases  more  than  enough, 
even  in  the  poetry  of  both  Greece  and 
Rome,  to  say  nothing  of  the  arts, 
which  bear  out  the  general  fact  of 
human  genius  coming  forward  by  in- 
snlated  groups  and  clusters  ;  or,  if 
Pagan  ages  had  left  that  point  doubt- 
ful, we  have  since  witnessed  Christiau 
repetitions  of  the  truth  on  the  very 
-widest  scale.  The  Italian  age  of 
Leo  X.  in  the  fifteenth  century,  the 
French  age  of  Louis  XIV.  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  the  German 
age,  commencing  with  Kant,  Wieland, 
Goethe,  in  the  eighteenth  and  nine- 
teenth centuries — all  illustrate  the 
tendency  to  these  intermitting  pa- 
roxysms of  intellectual  energy.  The 
lightning  and  the  storm  seem  to  have 
made  the  circuit  of  the  whole  Eu- 
ropean heavens,  to  have  formed  vor- 
tices successively  in  every  civilized 
land,  and  to  have  discharged  them- 
selves, by  turns,  from  every  quarter 
of  the  atmosphere.  In  our  own  coun- 
try there  have  been  three  such  gather- 
ings of  intellectual  power: — 1st,  the 
age  of  Shakspearc,  Spenser,  and 
the  great  school  of  dramatists  that 
were  already  dying  out  in  the  latter 
days  of  Ben  Jonson,  (1636,)  and  were 
finally  extinguished  by  the  great  civil 
commotions  beginning  in  1642 ;  2dlyy 
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the  age  of  Queen  Anne  and  Oeoi|fe 
I. )  ddly,  the  age  cmnmendng  with 
Cowper,  partially  roused,  perhaps,  by 
the  Ameriean  war,  and  afterwards  so 
powerfully  stimulated  (as  was  the  cor- 
responding era  of  Kant  and  Wieland) 
by  the  French  Revolution.  This  last 
volcanic  ernption  of  the  British  ge- 
nius has  displayed  enormous  power 
and  splendour.  Let  malice  and  the 
base  detraction  of  contemporary  jea- 
lousy say  what  it  will,  greater  origin- 
ality of  genius,  more  expansive  variety 
of  talent,  never  was  exhibited  than  in 
our  own  country  since  the  year  179S. 
Every  mode  of  excellence^  except  only 
dramatic  excellence,  (in  which  we 
have  nothing  modern  to  place  by  the 
side  of  Schiller's  Walfenshin,)  has 
been  revealed  in  dazzling  lustre.  And 
he  that  denies  it — may  he  be  suffocated 
by  his  own  bilious  envy  ! 

But  the  point  upon  whieh  we 
wish  to  fix  the  reader's  attention, 
in  citing  this  interesting  observation 
of  the  Roman  officer,  and  the  reason 
for  which  we  have  cited  it  at  all,  is 
not  so  much  for  the  mere  fact  of 
these  spring-tides  occurring  in  the  ma* 
nifestations  of  human  genius,,  inters 
mitting  pulses  (so  to  speak)  in  human 
energies,  as  the  psychological  pecu- 
liarity which  seems  to  afiect  the  cycle 
of  their  recurrences.  Paterculus  oc- 
cupies himself  chiefly  with  the  causes 
of  such  phenomena ;  and  one  main 
cause  he  suggests  as  lying  in  the  emu- 
lation which  possesses  men  when  once 
a  specific  direction  has  been  impressed 
upon  the  public  competitions.  Thi8> 
no  doubt,  is  one  of  the  causes.  But  a 
more  powerful  cause,  perhaps,  lies  in 
a  principle  of  union  than  in  any  prin- 
ciple of  division  amongst  men — viz. 
in  the  principle  of  sympathv.  The 
great  Italian  painters,  for  instance, 
were  doubtless  evoked  in  such  crowds 
by  the  action  of  this  principle.  To 
hear  the  buzz  of  idolizing  admiration 
settling  for  years  upon  particular 
works  of  art  and  artists — kindles  some- 
thing better  than  merely  the  ambition 
and  rivalship  of  men  ;  it  kindles  feeU 
ings  happier  and  more  favourable  to 
excellence — viz.  genial  love  and  com- 
prehension of  the  qualities  fitted  to  stir 
so  profound  and  lasliog  an  emotion. 
This  contagion  of  sympathy  runs  elec- 
trically through  society,  searches  high 
and  low  for  congenial  powers,  and  suf- 
fers none  to  lurk  unknown  to  the  pos- 
sessor.   A  vortex  is  created  which 
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draws  into  its  snctiomrlmtever  is  liable 
to  a  similar  action.  But,  not  to  lin« 
ger  upon  this  question  of  causes^  what 
we  wish  to  place  under  the  reader's 
eye  is  raUier  the  peculiar  tyjpe  which 
belongs  to  these  rcTolutions  of  national 
intellect,  according  to  the  place  which 
each  occupies  in  the  order  of  8ucces« 
sion*  Possibly  it  would  seem  an  OTer« 
refinement  if  we  were  to  suggest  that 
the  odd  terms  in  the  series  indicate 
creative  energies,  and  the  even  terms 
reflectiye  energies;  and  we  are  far 
enough  from  aflTecting  the  honours  of 
any  puerile  hypothesis.  But,  in  a 
general  way,  it  seems  plausible  and 
reasonable---that  there  will  be  altemap 
ting  successions  of  power  in  the  first 
place,  and  next  of  reaction  upon  that 
power  from  the  reflectiYe  faculUes.  It 
does  seem  natural,  that  first  of  all 
should  blossom  the  energies  of  creative 
power ;  and,  in  the  next  era  of  the  lite- 
rature, when  the  consciousness  has 
been  brightened  to  its  own  agen- 
cies—will be  likely  to  come  forward 
the  re-agencies  of  the  national  mind 
on  what  it  has  created.  The  period 
of  meditation  will  succeed  to  the  period 
of  production.  Or,  if  the  energies  of 
creation  are  again  partially  awake, 
finding  themselves  forestalled,  as  re-* 
gards  the  grander  passions,  they  will 
be  likely  to  settle  upon  the  feebler 
elements  of  manners.  Social  differ- 
ences will  now  fix  the  attention  by  way 
of  substitute  for  the  bolder  differences 
of  nature.  Should  a  third  period, 
after  theswingof  the  pendulum  through 
an  arch  of  centuries,  succeed  for  the 
manifestation  of  the  national  genius, 
it  is  possible  that  die  long  interval, 
^nce  the  inaugural  sera  of  creative 
art,  will  have  so  changed  all  the  ele- 
ments of  society,  and  the  aspects  of 
life,  as  to  restore  the  mind  to  much  of 
its  infant  freedom  ;  it  may  no  longer 
feelthecaptivity  of  an  imitative  spirit  in 
dealing  with  the  vei^  same  class  of  cre- 
ations as  exercised  its  earliest  powers. 
The  original  national  genius  may  now 
come  forward  in  perfectly  new  forms 
without  the  sense  of  oppression  from 
inimitable  models.  The  hoar  of  ages 
may  have  withdrawn  some  of  these  mo- 
dels from  active  competition.  And 
thus  it  may  not  be  impossible  that  os- 
cillations between  the  creative  and  re- 
flective energies  of  the  mind  might  go 
on  through  a  cycle  of  many  ages. 

In  our  own  literature  we  see  this 
scheme  of  oscillations  illustrated.    In 


[Oct- 


the  Shakspeare  period  we  see  the  ful- 
ness of  life  and  the  enormity  of  power 
throwing  up  a  tropical  exuberance  of 
vegetation.  A  century  afterwards  we 
see  a  generation  of  men,  lavishly  en- 
dowed with  genius,  but  partly  d^rad- 
ed  by  the  injurious  training  of  a  most 
profiigate  era  growing  out  of  great 
revolutionary  convulsions,  and  partly 
lowered  in  the  tone  of  their  aspiradons 
by  a  despair  of  rivaling  the  great 
creations  of  their  predecessors.  We 
see  them  universally  acqmescing  in 
humbler  modes  of  ambition ;  showing 
sometimes  a  corresponding  merit  to 
that  of  their  greatest  forefathers,  but 
merit  (if  sometimes  equal)  yet  equal 
upon  a  lower  scale.  Thirdly,  In  the 
eighteenth  and  ninteenth  centuries  we 
see  a  new  birth  of  original  genius,  of 
which  it  is  not  lawful  to  affirm  any 
absolute  inferiority,  even  by  compari- 
son with  the  Shakspearian  age  of 
Titans.  For  whatsoever  is  strictly 
and  thoroughly  original,  being  sui 
generis,  cannot  be  better  or  worse 
than  any  other  model  of  excellence 
which  is  dso  original.  One  animal 
structure,  compared  with  another  of 
a  different  class,  is  equally  good  and 
perfect.  One  valley,  which  is  no  copy 
of  another,  but  has  a  separate  and 
peculiar  beauty,  cannot  be  compared 
for  any  purpose  of  disadvantage  with 
another.  One  poem,  which  is  com« 
posed  upon  a  law  of  its  own,  and  has 
a  characteristic  or  separate  beauty  of 
its  own,  cannot  be  inferior  to  any 
other  poem  whatsoever.  The  class, 
the  order,  may  be  inferior ;  the  scale 
may  be  a  lower  one;  but  the  indi- 
vidual work,  the  degree  of  merit 
marked  upon  the  scale,  must  be  equal 
—if  only  the  poem  is  equally  original. 
In  all  such  cases,  understand,  ye  mi- 
serable snarlers  at  contemporary  merit, 
that  the  puerile  goui  de  comparaison 
(as  La  Bruyere  cadis  it)  is  out  of  place ; 
universally  you  cannot  affirm  any  tm- 
parify,  where  the  ground  is  preoccu- 
pied by  disparity.  Where  there  is  no 
parity  of  principle,  there  is  no  basis 
for  comparison. 

Now,  passing,  with  the  benefit  of 
these  explanations,  to  Grecian  litera- 
ture, we  may  observe  that  there  were 
in  that  field  of  human  intellect  no  more 
than  two  developments  of  power  from 
first  to  last.  And,  perhaps,  the  un- 
learned reader  (for  it  is  to  the  praise 
and  honour  of  a  powerful  journal,  that 
it  has  the  unlearned  equally  with  the 
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learned  amongst  its  readers)  will  thank  It  is  important  for  our  purpose — it  will 
us  for  here  giving  him,  in  a  very  few  be  interesting,  even  without  that  pur- 
words,  such  an  account  of  the  Gre-  pose,  for  the  reader — to  notice  the  dis- 
cian  literature  in  its  periods  of  mani-  tinguishing  character,  or  marks,  by 
festation,  and  in  the  relations  existing  which  the  two  clusters  are  separately 
between  these  periods — that  he  shaU  recognised ;  the  marks,  both  personal 
not  easily  forget  them.  and  chronological.  As  to  the  personal 
There  were,  in  illustration  of  the  distinctions,  we  have  said— -that  in  each 
Roman  aide-de-camp*s*  doctrine,  two  case  severally  the  two  men,  who  offer- 
groups  or  clusters  of  Grecian  vrits ;  ed  the  nucleus  to  the  gathering,  hap- 
two  depositions  or  stratiGcations  of  the  pened  to  be  otherwise  the  most  emi* 
national  genius :  and  these  were  about  nent  and  splendid  men  of  the  period, 
a  century  apart.  What  makes  them  Who  were  they  ?  The  one  was  Pe- 
specially  rememberable  is — the  fact  aicLEs,  the  other  was  Alexander  of 
that  each  of  these  brilliant  clusters  had  Macedon.  Except  Themistocles,  who 
gathered  separately  about  that  man  as  may  be  ranked  as  senior  to  Pericles 
central  pivot,  who,  even  apart  from  by  justone  generation,  (or  thirty-three 
this  relation  to  the  literature,  was  years>)t  in  tiiewhole  deduction  of  Gre- 
otherwise  the  leading  spirit  of  his  age.  cian  annals   no   other   public  man; 


*  "  The  Roman  aide-de-camp's.^* — Excuse,  reader,  Uiis  modem  phrase :  by  what 
olher  Is  it  possible  to  eipress  the  relation  to  Tiberius,  and  the  military  office  about  his 
person,  which  Paterculus  held  on  the  German  frontier?  In  the  104th  chapter  of  hia 
second  book  he  says — "  Hoc  tempus  me,  functum  ante  tribunatu  castrorum,  Tib. 
Ckesaris  militem  fecit  ;'*  which  in  our  version  b—**  This  epoch  placed  me.  who  had 
previously  discharged  the  duties  of  camp-marshal,  upon  the  staff  of  Caesar."  And  he 
goes  on  to  say,  that,  having  been  made  a  brigadier-general  of  cavalry  (  a/(9  proB/ectus) 
under  a  commission  which  dated  from  the  very  day  of  C8esar*s  adoption  into  the  Im- 
perial house  and  the  prospect  of  succession,  so  that  the  two  acts  of  grace  ran  concur- 
rently— thenceforwards  ''per  annos  continuous  IX.  prsefectus  aut  legatus,  spectator, et 
pro  captn  roediocritatis  mea,  adjutor  fui  '* — or,  as  we  beg  to  translate,  **  through  a 
period  of  nine  consecutive  years  from  this  date,  I  acted  either  as  military  lieutenant  to 
Caesar,  or  as  ministerial  secretary,"  [such  we  hold  to  be  the  true  virtual  equivalent  of 
prcsfectus — i,  e.,  speaking  fuWy  of  proB/ectus  praftoriOf"]  '^  acting  simultaneously  aa  in- 
spector of  the  public  works,*'  [bridges  and  vast  fortifications  on  the  north-east  Ger- 
man frontier,]  **  and  (to  the  best  capacity  of  my  slender  faculties)  aa  his  personal  aide- 
de-camp."  Possibly  the  reader  may  choose  to  give  a  less  confined  or  professional 
meaning  to  the  word  adjutor.  But,  in  apology,  we  must  suggest  two  cautions  to  him : 
1st,  That  elsewhere,  Paterculus  does  certainly  apply  the  term  as  a  military  designation, 
bearing  a  known  technical  meaning ;  and,  2d,  That  this  word  adjutor^  in  other  non- 
military  uses,  as  for  instance  on  the  stage,  had  none  but  a  technical  meaning. 

f  This  is  too  much  to  allow  for  a  generation  in  those  days,  when  the  average  dura- 
tion of  life  was  much  less  than  at  present :  but,  as  an  exceedingly  convenient  allow- 
ance (jsinee  thrice  33^  is  juet  equal  to  a  century,)  it  may  be  allowedly  used  in  all  cases 
not  directly  bearing  on  technical  questions  of  civil  economy.  Meantime,  as  we  love 
to  suppose  ourselves  in  all  cases  as  speaking  virginibus  puerisque,  who,  though  reading 
no  man's  paper  throughout,  may  yet  often  read  a  page  or  a  paragraph  of  every  man's 
— we,  for  the  chance  of  catching  their  eye  in  a  case  where  they  may  really  gain  in  two 
minutes  an  ineradicable  conspectus  of  the  Greek  literature,  (and  for  the  sake  of  igno- 
rant people  universally,  whose  interests  we  hold  sacred,)  add  a  brief  explanation  of 
what  is  meant  by  a  generation.  Is  it  meant  or  imagined — that,  in  so  narrow  a  compass 
as  33  years  -f  4  months  the  whole  population  of  a  city,  or  a  people,  could  have  died 
off?  By  no  means :  not  under  the  lowest  value  of  human  life.  What  is  meant  is — 
that  a  number  equal  to  the  whole  population  will  have  died :  not  X,  the  actual  popula- 
tion, but  a  number  equal  to  X.  Suppose  the  population  of  Paris  900,000.  Then,  in 
the  time  allowed  for  one  generation,  900,000  will  have  died :  but  then,  to  make  up  that 
number,  there  will  be  300,000  furnbhed,  not  by  the  people  now  existing,  but  by  the 
people  who  will  be  bom  in  the  course  of  the  thirty-three  years.  And  thus  the  ballot- 
ing for  death  falls  only  upon  two  out  of  three,  whom  at  first  sight  it  appears  to  hit«  It 
ialls  not  exclusively  upon  X,  but  upon  X  +  Y :  this  latter  quality  Y  being  a  quantity 
flowing  concurrenUy  with  the  lapse  of  the  generation.  Obvious  as  this  explanation  is, 
and  almost  childish,  to  every  man  who  has  even  a  tincture  of  political  arithmetic,  it  is 
so  far  from  being  generally  obvious— that,  out  of  every  thousand  who  will  be  inter- 
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•tatesman>  captain- general,  adminis- 
trator of  the  national  resources,  can  be 
mentioned  as  approaching  to  these  two 
men  in  splendour  of  reputation,  or 
even  in  real  merit.  Pisistratus  was 
too  far  back :  Alciblades,  who  might 
(chronologically  speaking)  have  been 
the  son  of  Pericles,  was  too  unsteady, 
and  (according  to  Mr  Coleridge's 
coinage)  *•  unreliable*; "  or,  perhaps, 
in  more  correct  English,  too  «'  unrely- 
uponable." 

Thus  far  our  purpose  prospers.  No 
man  can  pretend  to  forget  two  such 
centres  as  Pericles  for  the  elder 
group,  or  Alexander  of  Macedon, 
(the  "  strong  he-goat"  of  Jewish  pro- 
phecy,) for  the  junior.  Round  these 
two  foci,  in  two  different  but  adjacent 
centuries,  gathered  the  total  starry 
heavens— ^the  galaxy,  the  Pantheon  of 
Grecian  intellect.  All  that  Greece 
produced— of  awful  solemnity  in  her 
tragic  stage,  of  riotous  mirth  and  fancy 
in  her  comic  stage,  of  power  in  her 
eloquence,  of  wisdom  in  her  philoso- 
phy ;  sM  that  has  since  tingled  in  the 
ears  of  twenty-four  centuries,  of  her 
prosperity  in  the  arts,  her  sculpture, 
ner  architecture,  her  painting,  her 
music— every  thing,  in  short,  except- 
ing only  her  higher  mathematics,  which 
waited  for  a  further  development-* 
vblch  required  the  incubation  of  the 
musing  intelleet  for  yet  another  cen- 
titry*--revolf ed  Uke  two  neighbouring 
planetary  systems  about  these  two 
solar  orbs.  Two  mighty  vortices,  Po- 
licies and  Alexander  the  Great,  drew 
into  strong  eddies  about  themselves  all 
the  glory  and  the  pomp  of  Greek  litera- 
ture, Greek  eloquence,  Greek  wisdom, 
Greek  art.  Next,  that  we  may  still 
more  severely  search  the  relations  in 
all  points  between  the  two  systems, 
let  us  assign  the  chronological  locus- oi 
each:  because  that  will  furnish  an-^ 
other  element  towards  the  exact  distri- 
bution of  the  chart  representing  the 
motion  and  the  oscillations  of  human 
genius.  Pericles  bad  a  very  long 
administration.  He  was  Prime  Min- 
ister of  Athens  for  upwards  of  one 
entire  generation.  He  died  in  the 
ycAf  429  before  Christ,  and  in  a  very 
early  stage  of  that  great  Peloponne- 


sian  war,  which  was  the  one  sole 
intestine  war  for  Greece,  affecting 
every  nook  and  angle  In  the  laud. 
Now,  in  this  loug  public  life  of  Peri- 
cles, we  are  at  liberty  to  fix  on  any  year 
as  his  chronological  locus.  On  good 
reasons,  not  called  for  in  this  place, 
we  fix  on  the  year  444.  This  is  too 
remarkable  to  be  forgotten.  Four, 
four,  four,  what  at  some  games  of  cards 
is  called  a  '*  prial,**  (we  presume,  by 
an  elision  of  the  first  vowel  a,  for 
parial,)  forms  an  a;ra  which  no  man 
can  forget.  It  was  the  fifteenth  year 
before  the  death  of  Pericles,  and  not 
far  from  the  bisecting  year  of  his 
political  life.  Now,  passing  to  the 
other  system,  the  locus  of  Alexander 
is  quite  as  remarkable,  as  little  liable 
to  be  forgotten  when  ouce  indicated, 
and  more  easily  determined,  because 
selected  from  a  narrower  range  of 
choice.  The  exact  chronological  locus 
of  Alexander  the  Great  is  333  years 
before  Christ.  Every  body  knows  how 
brief  was  the  career  of  this  great  man : 
it  terminated  in  the  year  320  before 
Christ.  But  the  annus  mirabiiis  of 
his  public  life,  the  most  effective  and 
productive  year  throughout  his  orien- 
tal anabasis,  was  the  year  333  before 
Christ.  Here  we  have  another  "  prial,  * 
a  prial  of  threes,  for  the  locus  of  Alex- 
ander. 

Thus  far  the  elements  are  settled, 
the  chronological  longitude  and  lati- 
tude of  the  two  great  planetary  sys- 
tems into  which  the  Greek  literature 
breaks  up  and  distributes  itself:  444 
and  333  are  the  two  central  years  for 
the  two  systems :  allowing,  therefore, 
an  interspace  of  111  years  between 
the  foci  of  each.  It  is  thought  by  some 
people,  that  all  those  stars  which  you 
see  glittering  so  restlessly  on  a  keen 
frosty  night  in  a  high  latitude,  and 
which  seem  to  have  been  sown  broad- 
cast with  as  much  carelessness  as  grain 
lies  on  a  thrashing  floor — here  show- 
ing vast  zaarrahs  of  desert  blue  sky  ; 
there  again  lying  closer  and  to  some 
eyes  presenting 

**  The  beauteous  setnbUoce  of  a  6ock  at 
rest," 

are  in  fact  all  gathered  into  sones  or 


eited  in  leamtag  the  •arRest  revolutioas  of  literature,  there  will  not  be  ms  many  at 
srren  ivfao  will  know,  even  conjecturally,  whst  ii  meant  by  a  generation.  Besides  infi- 
nite otlitr  bhuden  and  •qnlvocatSons,  many  use  an  a$t  and  a^enemfwn  as  synonymoin  f 
wMht  by  tiide  the  FVench  un^fbrmfy  mean  a  centwy. 
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strata  ;  that  our  own  wicked  little 
eartbi  (with  the  whole  of  our  peculiar 
solar  system,)  is  a  part  of  such  a  zoue ; 
and  that  all  this  perfect  geometry  of 
the  heavens,  these  radii  in  the  mighty 
wheel,  would  become  apparent,  if  we, 
the  spectators,  could  but  survey  it  from 
the  true  centre ;  which  centre  may 
be  far  too  distant  for  any  vision  o/man, 
naked  or  armed,  to  reach.  However 
that  may  be,  it  is  most  instructive  to 
see  how  many  apparent  scenes  of  con- 
fusion break  up  into  orderly  arrange- 
ment, when  you  are  able  to  apply  an 
a  priori  principle  of  organization  to 
their  seeming  chaos.  The  two  vortices 
of  the  Greek  literature  are  now  sepa- 
rated ;  the  chronological  loci  of  their 
centres  are  settled.  And  next,  we  re- 
quest the  reader  thoughtfully  to  con- 
sider who  they  are  of  whom  the  elder 
system  is  composed. 

In  the  centre,  as  we  have  already 
ezplaioed,  is  Pericles — the  great  prac- 
tical statesman  ;  and  that  orator  of 
whomQamongstso  many  that  vibrated 
thunderbolts)  it  was  said  peculiarlv 
that  he  thundered  and  lightened  as  if 
he  held  this  Jovian  attribute  by  some 
individual  title.  We  spare  you  Mil- 
ton's magnificent  description  from  the 
Paradise  Regained  of  such  an  orator 
•'  wielding  at  will  that  fierce  demo- 
cracy,'^ partly  because  the  closing  line 
in  its  reference  ''  to  Macedon  and 
Artaxerzes'  throne,**  too  much  points 
the  homage  to  Pemosthenes ;  but  still 
more,  because  by  too  trivial  a. repeti- 
tion of  splendid  passages,  a  serious  in- 
jury is  done  to  great  poets.  Passages 
of  great  musical  effect,  metrical 
bravuras,  are  absolutely  vulgarized 
by  too  perpetual  a  parroting — and  iNow,  le 
the  care  of  Augustus  Cassar,  ne  nomen     forward 
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suum  obsoUifieretf*  that  the  majestv  of 
his  name  should  not  be  vulgarized  by 
"bad  poets,  is  more  seriously  needed 
in  our  days  on  behalf  of  great  poets, 
to  protect  them  from  trivial  or  too 
parrot- like  a  citation. 

Passing  onwards  from  Pericles,  you 
find  that  all  the  rest  in  his  system  were 
men  in  the  highest  sense  creative ;  ab- 
solutely setting  .the  very  first  exam- 
ple?, each  in  his  peculiar  walk  of  com. 
position ;  themselves  without  previous 
models,  and  yet  destined  every  man 
of  them  to  become  models  fbr  all  after- 
generations  ;  themselves  without  fa- 
thers or  mothers,  and  yet  having  all 
posterity  for  their  children.  First 
come  the  three  men  divini  spiritus, 
under  a  heavenly  afflatus,  iGschylus^i 
Sophocles  -^  Euripides,  the  creators 
of  Tragedy  out  of  a  village  mum- 
mery. Next  comes  Aristophanes,  who 
breathed  the  breath  of  life  into  Co- 
medy. Then  comes  the  great  philo- 
sopher Anaxagoras,  who  first  theorised 
successfully  upon  man  and  the  world. 
Next  come,  w nether  great  or  not,  the 
still  more  famous  philosophers — So- 
crates, Plato,  Xenophon.  Then  comes, 
leaniug  upon  Pericles,  as  sometimes 
Pericles  leaned  upon  Aim,  the  divine 
artist,  Phidias  ;t  and  behind  this  im« 
roortal  man  walk  Herodotus  and  Thu- 
cydides.  What  a  procession  to  Elensis 
would  these  men  have  formed ;  what 
a  frieze,  if  some  great  artist  could. ar- 
range it  as  dramaticallv  as  Chaucer 
has  arranged  the  PilgAmage  to  Can^ 
terbury. 

It  will  be  granted  that  this  is  un- 

masquing  a  pretty  strong  battery  of 

great  guns  for  the  Athens  of  Pericles. 

Now,  let  us  step  on  a  hundred  years 

We  are  now  within  hail  of 


*  The  oddett  feature  io  so  odd  «  business  was — that  Augustas  eommittad  this  cas- 
tlgation'of  bad  poets  to  the  police.  Bat  whence  the  police  were  to  draw  the  skill  for  dis- 
tiagatibiog  b«tw«ea  good  poett  and  bad,  is  not  explained.  The  poets  mu%t  have  found 
their  weak  minds  somewhat  astoniihed  by  the  sentences  of  these  reviewers — sitting  like  car 
jnstices  in  Quarter  Setsions — aod  deciding,  perhaps,  very  much  in  the  isme  terms ;  treat- 
ing an  Ode,  if  it  were  too  martial,  as  a  breach  of  the  peace ;  directing  an  Epic  poet  to 
find  security  for  his  good  behaviour  during  the  next  two  years ;  and  for  the  writers  of 
Bpitbalamia  on  imperial  marriages,  ordering  them  "  to  be  privately  whipped,  and  dis- 
charged." The  whole  afiair  is  the  more  singular  as  coming  from  one  who  carried  his 
ehilitas,  or  show  of  popular  manners,  even  to  afTectation.  Power  without  the  invidious 
exterior  of  power  was  the  object  of  his  life.  Ovid  seems  to  have  noticed  Ms  incon* 
sistency  in  this  instance  by  reminding  him,  that  even  Jupiter  did  not  disdain  to  furnish 
a  teme  laudibtis  ipso  jure. 

f  ••  Phidias  :"  that  he  was  as  much  of  a  creadve  power  as  the  rest  of  Ms  great  con- 
tempoiaries,  that  he  did  not  merely  take  up  or  pursue  a  career  already  opened  by 
others^  is  pretty  dear  from  the  sUte  of  Athens,  and  of  the  forty  narUe  qoarries 
which  he  began  to  lay  under  contribution.  The  quarries  were  previowly  unopened ; 
the  eky  was  witbeet  archHeetoral  iplendonr. 
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Alexander ;  and  a  brilliant  consistory 
of  Grecian  men>  that  h,  bjr  which  he 
is  surrounded.  There  are  now  exoui- 
iite  masters  of  the  more  refined  Co- 
medy ;  there  are>  again^  great  philo- 
sophers, for  all  the  great  schools  are 
represented  by  able  successors;  and 
above  all  others,  there  is  the  one  philo- 
sopher who  played  with  men's  minds 
(according  to  Lord  Bacon's  compari- 
son) as  freely  as  oyer  his  princely  pupil 
with  their  persons— there  is  Aristotle. 
There  are  great  orators,  and,  above  all 
others,  there  is  that  orator  whom  suc- 
ceeding generations  (wisely  or  not) 
have  adopted  as  the  representative 
name  for  what  is  conceivable  in  ora- 
torical perfection — there  is  Demos- 
thenes. Aristotle  and  Demosthenes 
are  in  themselves  bulwarks  of  power ; 
many  hosts  lie  in  those  two  names. 
For  artists,  again,  to  range  against 
Phidias,  there  is  Lysippus  the  sculp- 
tor, and  there  is  Apelles  the  painter. 
For  great  captains  and  masters  of 
strategic  art,  there  is  Alexander  him- 
self, with  a  glittering  cortege  of  ge- 
neral oflScers,  well  qualified  to  wear 
the  crowns  which  they  will  win,  and 
to  head  the  dynasties  which  they  will 
found.  Historians  there  are  now,  as 
in  that  former  age.  And,  upon  the 
whole,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the 
"  turn-out'*  is  showy  and  imposing. 

Before  coming  to  that  point,  that  is, 
before  comparing  the  second  *'  depo- 
sit" (geologically  speaking)  of  Gre- 
cian genius  with  the  first,  let  us  con- 
sider what  it  was  (if  any  thing)  that 
connected  them.  Here,  reader,  we 
would  wbh  to  put  a  question.  Saying 
your  presence.  Did  you  ever  see  what 
M  called  a  dumb-bell  ?  We  have  ; 
and  know  it  by  more  piunAil  evidence 
than  that  of  sight. 

You,  therefore,  oh  reader  I  if  person- 
ally cognisant  of  dumb-bells,  we  shall 
remind — if  not,  we  shall  inform— that 
it  is  a  cylindrical  bar  of  iron,  issuing 
at  each  end  in  a  globe  of  the  same 
metal,  and  usually  it  is  sheathed  in 
green  baize;  but,  perfidiously  so,  if 
that  covering  is  meant  to  deny  or  to 
conceal  the  fact  of  those  heart-rending 
thumps  which  it  inflicts  upon  one's 
too  confiding  Angers  every  third  ictus. 
By  the  way,  we  have  a  vague  remem- 
brance that  the  late  Mr  Thurtell— the 
same  who  was  generally  censiured  for 
murdering  the  late  Mr  Weare— once 
in  a  dark  lobby  attempted  to  murder 
a  friend  by  means  of  a  dumb-bell ;  io 
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which  ho  showed  his  judgment— ^we 
mean  in  his  choice  of  tools ;  for  other- 
wise, in  attempting  to  murder  his 
friend,  he  was  to  blame.  Now,  reader, 
it  is  under  this  image  of  the  dumb-bell 
we  couch  an  allegory.  Those  globes 
at  each  end,  are  the  two  systems  or 
separate  clusters  of  Greek  literature ; 
and  that  cylinder  which  connects  them, 
is  the  long  man  that  ran  into  each 
system— binding  the  two  together. 
Who  was  that?  It  was  Isocrates* 
Great  we  cannot  call  him  in  con- 
science; and  therefore,  by  way  of 
compromise,  we  call  him  long,  which, 
in  one  sense,  he  certainly  was ;  for  he 
lived  through  four*  and. twenty  Olym- 

?iads,  each  containing  four  solar  years, 
le  narrowly  escaped  being  a  hundred 
years  old ;  and  though  that  did  not 
carry  him  from  centre  to  centre,  yet, 
as  each  system  might  be  supposed  to 
protend  a  radius  each  way  of  twenty 
years,  he  had,  in  fact,  a  full  personal 
cognisance  (and  pretty  equally)  of  the 
two  systems,  remote  as  they  were, 
which  composed  the  total  world  of 
Grecian  genius.  Two  circumstances 
have  made  this  man  interesting  to 
all  posterity  ;  so  that  people,  the  most 
remote  and  difierent  in  character, 
(Cicero,  for  instance,  and  Milton)  have 
taken  a  delight  in  his  memory.  One 
b,  that  the  school  of  rhetoric  in  Athens, 
which  did  not  finally  go  down  till  the 
reign  of  Justinian ;  and,  therefore, 
lasted  above  nine  hundred  and  forty 
years  without  interruption,  began  with 
Aim,  He  was,  says  Cicero  De  Orat,, 
"  Pater  eloquentiee ;  "  and  elsewhere 
he  calls  him  « Communis  magister 
oratorum . ' '  True,  he  never  practised 
himself,  for  which  he  had  two  reasons 
—"my  lungs,*'  he  tells  us  himself, 
«'  are  weak ;"  and  secondly,  «  I  am 
naturally,  as  well  as  upon  principle, 
a  coward."  There  he  was  right.  A 
man  wotdd  never  have  seen  twenty* 
four  Olympiads  who  had  gone  about 
brawling  and  giving  'Maw,"  as  De- 
mosthenes and  Cicero  did.  You  see 
what  they  made  of  it.  The  other 
feature  of  interest  in  this  long  man  is 
precisely  that  fact,  viz.  that  he  was 
long.  Every  body  looks  with  kind- 
ness upon  the  snowy-headed  man  who 
saw  the  young  pnnce  Alexander  of 
Macedon  within  four  years  of  his  start- 
ing for  Persia ;  and  personally  knew 
most  of  those  that  gave  lustre  to  the 
levees  of  Pericles.  Accordingly,  it  is 
for  this  quality  of  length  that  Milton 
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honours  him  vith  a  touchiDg  memo-  combined  with  the  accident  of  posi- 
rial ;  for  Isocrates  was  '<  that  old  man  tion  which  made  that  length  effective 
eloquent**  of  Milton's  sonnet,  whom  the  in  connecting  the  twofold  literature  of 
battle  of  Chseronea,  «  fatal  to  liberty^  Greece.  Had  he  been  "  long  *'  in  anj 
killed  with  report."  This  battle,  by  other  situation  than  just  in  that  dreary 
which  Philip  overthrew  the  last  desert  between  the  oasis  of  Pericles 
struggles  of  dying  independence  in  and  the  oasis  of  Alexander,  what  good 
Greece,  occurred  in  the  year  338  would  that  have  done  us  ?  *'  A  wound- 
before  Christ.  Philip  was  himself  ed  snake**  or  an  Alexandrine  verse 
assassinated  two  years  later.  Conse*  would  have  been  as  useful.  But  he, 
quently,  had  Isocrates  pulled  out,  like  feeling  himself  wanted,  laid  his  length 
Caoutchouc,  a  little  longer,  he  might  down  like  a  rail-road,  exactly  where 
have  seen  the  silver  shields,  or  Mace-  he  could  be  useful— with  his  positive 
donian  life-guards,  embarking  for  pole  towards  Pericles,  and  his  negative 
Persia.  In  less  than  five  years  from  pole  towards  Alexander.  Even  Gib- 
thai  same  battle,  "  fatal  to  liberty***  Don— even  the  frosty  Gibbon— con- 
Alexander  was  taking  fatal  liberties  descends  to  be  pleased  with  this  sea- 
with  Persia,  and  tickling  the  catas-  sonable  application  of  his  two  termini : 
tropho  of  Darius.  There  were  just  — "  Our  sense,"  says  he,  in  his  40th 
seventy  good  years  between  the  two  chapter,  **  of  the  dignity  of  human 
expeditions— »tne  Persian  anabasis  of  nature  b  ^exalted  f  by  the  simple  re- 
Cyrus  the  younger,  aud  the  Persian  collection,  that  Isocrates  was  the  com- 
anabasis  of  Alexander;  but  Isocrates  panion  of  Plato  and  Xenophon ;  that 
knew  personally  many  o£Bcers  and  he  assisted,  perhaps  with  the  historian 
savans*  in  both.  Thucydides,  at  the  first  representa- 
Others,  beside  Cicero  and  Milton,  tions  of  the  (Edipus  of  Sophocles  and 
have  taken  a  deep  interest  in  Iso-  the  Iphigenia  of  Euripides.** .  So  far 
crates ;  and,  for  the  very  circumstance  in  relation  to  the  upper  terminus  of 
we  have  been  noticing,  his  length,  the  long  man;  next,  with  reference 


*  "  Officers  and  savans" — Ctesias  held  the  latter  chamcter,  Xenophon  united  both, 
in  the  earlier  expedition.  These  were  friends  of  Isocrates.  In  the  latter  expedition, 
the  difficulty  would  have  been  to  find  the  man,  whether  officer  or  savant^  who  was 
not  the  friend  of  Isocrates.  Old  age,  such  as  his,  was  a  very  rare  thing  in  Greece — 
a  fact  which  is  evident  from  the  Greek  work  surviving  on  the  subject  of  Macrobiotics : 
few  cases  occur  beyond  seventy.  This  accident,  therefore,  of  length  in  Isocrates  must 
have  made  him  already  one  of  the  standing  lions  in  Athens  for  the  last  twenty-six 
years  of  his  life ;  while,  for  the  last  seventy,  his  professorship  of  rhetoric  must  have 
brought  him  into  connexion  with  every  great  family  in  Greece.  One  thing  puzsles  us;, 
what  he  did  with  his  money,  for  he  must  have  made  a  great  deal.  He  had  two  prices ; 
but  he  charged  high  to  those  who  could  afford  it ;  and  why  not  ?  people  are  not  to 
learn  Greek  for  nothing.  Yet,  being  a  teetotaller  and  a  coward,  how  could  be  spend 
his  money  ?  That  question  is  vexatious.  However,  this  one  possibility  in  the  long 
man's  life  will  for  ever  make  him  interesting ;  he  might,  and  it  is  even  probable  that 
he  might,  have  seen  Xenophon  dUmouni  from  some  horse  which  he  had  stolen  at  Tre- 
bisond  on  bis  return  from  the  Persian  expedition ;  and  he  might  have  seen  Alex- 
ander  moimt  for  Chaeronea.  Alexander  was  present  at  that  battle,  and  personally 
joined  in  a  charge  of  cavalry.  It  is  not  impossible  that  he  may  have  ridden  Buce- 
phalus. 

f  ''  Is  exalted." — The  logic  of  Gibbon  may  seem  defective.  Why  should  it  exalt 
our  sense  of  human  dignity — that  Isocrates  was  the  youthful  companion  of  Plato  or 
Euripides,  and  the  aged  companion  of  Demosthenes  ?  It  ought,  therefore,  to  be  men- 
tioned, that,  in  the  sentence  preceding,  he  had  spoken  of  Athens  as  a  eity  that  *'  con- 
densed, within  the  period  of  a  single  life,  the  genius  of  ages  and  millions."  The  con- 
densation is  the  measure  of  the  dignity;  and  Isocrates,  as  the  "  single  life"  alluded 
to,  is  the  measure  of  the  condensation.  That  is  the  logic  By  the  way.  Gibbon  ought 
always  to  be  cited  by  the  chapter — the  page  and  volume  of  course  evanesce  with  many 
forms  of  publication,  whilst  the  chapter  ia  always  available ;  and,  in  the  commonest 
form  of  twelve  volumes,  becomes  useful  in  a  second  function,  as  a  guide  to  the  parti- 
cular volume;  for  six  chapters,  with  hardly  any  exception,  (i/any,)  are  thrown  into 
.  each  volume.  Consequently,  the  40th  chapter^  standing  in  the  seventh  series  of  sixes, 
indicates  the  seventh  volume. 
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to  the  lower  termious^  Gibbon  ^oes 
on : — "  And  that  his  pupils,  ^scbiues 
and  Demosthenes,  contended  for  the 
crown  of  patriotism  in  the  presence  of 
Aristotle,  the  master  of  Theophrastus, 
who  taught  at  Athens  with  the  found- 
ers of  the  Stoic  and  Epicurean  sects/* 

Now  then,  reader^  you  are  arrived 
at  that  station  from  which  you  over- 
look the  whole  of  Greek  literature,  as 
a  few  explanations  will  soon  convince 
you.  Where  is  Homer,  where  is 
Hesiod  ?  You  ask — where  is  Piudar  ? 
Homer  and  Hesiod  lived  a  thousand 
years  B.C.,  or  by  the  lowest  compu- 
tations^  near  nine  hundred.  For  any 
thing  that  we  know^  they  may  have 
lived  with  Tubal  Cain.  At  all  events^ 
they  belong  to  no  power  or  agency 
that  set  in  motion  the  age  of  Pericles, 
or  that  operated  on  that  age.  Pindar, 
again,  was  a  solitary  emanation  of  some 
unknown  influences,  at  Thebes,  more 
than  five  hundred  years  B.C.  He  may 
be  referred  to  the  same  era  as  Pytha* 
goras.  These  are  all  that  can  be  cited 
before  Pericles. 

Next,  for  the  ages  after  Alexander^ 
it  is  certain  that  Greece  Proper  was 
so  much  broken  in  spirit  by  the  loss  of 
her  autonomy  dating  from  that  era — 
as  never  again  to  have  rallied  suffi- 
ciently to  produce  a  single  man  of 
genius ;  not  one  solitary  writer,  who 
acted  as  a  power  upon  the  national 
mind.  Oailimaehus  was  nobody ;  and 
not  decidedly  Grecian.  Theocritus* 
a  man  of  real  genius  in  a  limited  way« 
is  a  Grecian  in  that  sense  only  accord, 
ing  to  which  an  Anglo-American  is 
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an  Englishman.  Besides*  that  one 
swallow  does  not  make  a  summer.  Of 
any  other  writers,  we  possess  only  a 
few  fragments :  and  of  Anacreon, 
who  must  have  been  a  poet  of  original 
power,  from  the  very  extended  influ- 
ence of  his  writings,  we  do  not  cer« 
tainly  know  that  we  have  any  remains 
at  all.  or  those  which  pass  under  his 
name,  not  merely  the  authorship,  but 
the  era  is  very  questionable  indeed. 
As  to  Plutarch  and  Lucian,  the  un- 
learned reader  must  understand  that 
both  belong  to  /705^  Christian  ages. 
And  for  all  the  Gret;k  emigrants  who 
may  have  written  histories,  such  as  we 
now  value  for  their  matter  more  than 
for  their  execution,  one  and  all  they 
belong  too  much  to  Roman  civilisa- 
tion, that  we  should  ever  think  of 
connecting  them  with  native  Greek 
literature.*  Poly bi us  in  the  days  of 
the  second  Scipio,  Dion  Cassius,  and 
Appian,  in  the  acme  of  Roman  civility* 
are  no  more  Grecian  authors,  because 
they  wrote  in  Greek,  than  the  Empe- 
ror Marcus  Antoninus,  or  Julian,  were 
other  than  Romans,  because,  from 
monstrous  coxcombry,  they  chose  to 
write  in  Greek  their  barren  memor- 
anda. As  weli  might  Gibbon  be 
thought  not  an  Englishman,  or  Leib« 
nitz  not  a  German ;  because  the 
former,  in  composing  the  first  draf^  of 
his  essay  on  literature,  and  the  latter 
in  composing  his  Theodicee,  used  the 
French  language.  The  motive  in  ail 
these  eases  was  analogous:  amongst 
the  Greek  writers,  it  was  tlie  affecta- 
tioB  of  reaching  a  particular  body  of 


*  Excepting  fragmtntary  writen,  and  the  contributors  from  rariops  agei  to  t1i« 
Greek  Anthologies,  (which,  however,  next  after  the  sceaic  IHerstnre,  offer  the  moat 
interesting  expressions  of  Greek  bonsehoM  feeling,)  we  are  not  aware  of  having  omit- 
ted in  this  rapid  review  any  one  name  that  could  be  fancied  to  be  a  weighty  name, 
excepting  that  of  Lycophron.  Of  him  we  wili  say  a  word  or  two :— the  work,  by 
which  he  it  known,  it  a  monologae  or  dramatic  scene  from  the  month  of  one  single 
speaker ;  this  speaker  it  Cassandra  the  prophetic  daughter  of  Priam.  In  about  one 
thousand  five  hundred  Iambic  lines  (the  ordinary  length  of  a  Greek  tragedy,)  she 
pours  forth  a  dark  prophesy  with  respect  to  all  the  heroes  engaged  in  the  Trojan  war^ 
typifying  their  various  unhappy  catastrophes  by  symbolic  images,  which  would  natur- 
ally  be  intelligible  enough  to  us  who  know  their  several  histories,  but  wWch  (fW>m  the 
particular  selection  of  accidents  or  circumstances  used  for  the  designation  of  the  per- 
sons,) read  like  riddles  without  the  aid  of  a  commentator.  This  prophetic  gloom,  and 
the  impassioned  character  of  the  many  woes  arising  notoriously  to  the  conquerors  as 
well  as  the  conquered  in  the  sequel  of  the  memorable  war,  give  a  colonring  of  dark 
power  to  the  Cassandra  of  Lycophron.  Else  we  confess  to  the  fcct  of  not  having  exa- 
mined the  poem  attentively.  We  read  it  in  the  year  1609,  having  been  told  that  it 
was  the  most  difBcuU  book  In  the  Greek  language.  This  is  the  popular  Impression,  but 
a  very  false  one.  It  is  not  difficult  at  all  as  respects  the  language :  (allowing  for  a  (lew 
peculiar  Lycophrontlc  words  J  the  difficulty  lies  in  the  allusions,  which  are  tnfeftf^on« 
aUy  obscure. 
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educated  men^  a  learned  class^  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  uninstructed  multu 
tude.  With  the  affectors  of  French, 
the  wish  was,  to  reach  a  particular 
body  of  thinkers,  with  whose  feelings 
they  had  a  special  sympathy  from  per- 
sonal habituation  to  their  society,  and 
to  whose  prejudices,  literary  or  philo- 
sophic, they  had  adapted  their  train  of 
argument. 

No  :  the  Greek  literature  ends  at 
the  point  we  have  fixed,  viz.,  with  the. 
era  of  Alexander.  No  power,  no 
heart  subduing  agency,  was  ever  again 
incarnated  in  any  book,  svstem  of 
philosophy,  or  other  model  of  creative 
energy,  growing  upon  Grecian  soil  or 
from  Grecian  roots.  Creation  was 
extinct — the  volcano  was  burned  out. 
What  books  appeared  at  scattered  in. 
tervals,  during  the  three  centuries  still 
remaining  before  the  Christian  era,  lie 
under  a  reproach,  one  and  all,  which 
perhaps  has  not  been  perceived.  From 
the  titles  and  passing  notices  of  their 
ol^ects,  or  mode  of  dealing  with  their 
objects,  such  as  we  derive  from  Cicero 
and  many  others,  it  is  evident  that 
they  were  merely  professional  books ; 
text- books  for  lectures  addressed  to 
students,  or  polemic  works  addressed 
to  competitors.  Chairs  of  rhetoric 
and  philosophy  had  now  been  found- 
ed in  Athens.  A  great  university,  the 
resort  of  students  from  all  nations, 
was  established,  and,  in  a  sense  suf- 
ficient to  insure  the  perpetual  succes- 
sion of  these  corporate  bodies,  was  en- 
dowed Books,  therefore,  and  labour- 
ing with  the  same  two  opposite  defects, 
as  are  uiyustly  charged  upon  the 
schoolmen  of  the  middle  ages,  viz., 
dulness  from  absolute  monotony,  and 
Tisioaanness  from  the  aerial  texture  of 


the  specidatlons,  continued  to  be  writ- 
ten in  discharge  of  professional  obli- 
gations, or  in  pursuit  of  professional 
interest.  The  sitmmum  bonum  was 
discussed  until  it  had  become  the  ca- 
pital affliction  of  human  patience ;  the 
summum  malum  of  human  life.  Be- 
yond these  there  was  no  literature ; 
and  these  products  of  dreaming  indo- 
lence,  which  terminated  in  making 
the  very  name  of  Greek  philosopher, 
and  Greek  rhetorician,  a  jest  and  a 
byword  amongst  the  manlier  Ro- 
mans, no  more  constituted  a  literature 
than  a  succession  of  academic  studies 
from  the  pupils  of  a  royal  institution 
can  constitute  a  school  of  fine  arts. 

Here,  therefore,  at  this  era  of  Al- 
exander, 333  B.  C,  when  every  Greek 
patriot  had  reason  to  say  of  his  native 
literature,  **  Venimus  ad  summum  for' 
tunm"* — we  have  seen  the  best  of  our 
days — we  must  look  for  the  Greek 
ideas  of  stvle,  and  the  Greek  theories 
of  composition,  in  the  uttermost  de- 
velopment that  either  could  have  re- 
ceived. In  the  earlier  system  of 
Greek  intellectual  strength — in  the 
era  of  Pericles,  the  powers  of  style 
would  be  most  comprehensively  exer- 
cised. In  the  second  system,  in  the 
era  of  Alexander,  the  li^ht  of  con- 
scious recognition  and  direct  exami- 
nation would  bo  most  efiectually  ap- 
plied. The  first  age  furnished  the 
power — the  second  furnished  the 
science.  The  first  brought  the  con- 
crete model— the  second  brought  the 
abstracting  skill ;  and  between  them 
the  whole  compass  of  Greek  ^>ecula- 
tion  upon  this  point  would  be  brought 
to  a  focus.  Such  being  the  state  of 
preparation — what  was  the  result  ? 
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To  judge  impartially  of  the  merits 
or  the  faults  of  a  great  and  powerful 
nation — to  perceive  the  good  points 
or  the  defects  of  their  character  as  a 
people — to  discover  the  excellency  or 
the  failings  of  their  political  theories 
and  their  political  practice — it  is  some- 
times requisite  not  to  be  too  nearly 
connected  with  such  a  nation  by  alli- 
ance or  blood«  as  well  as  not  to  be  too 
much  exposed  to  the  influence  of  local 
associations.  The  very  idea  implied 
in  the  word  **  nation,**  brings  with  it 
such  a  complication  of  det^,  and  is 
in  itself  dependent  upon  so  many  cor- 
relative circumstances,  that  the  mental 
eje  is  more  likely  to  form  a  correct 
general  judgment  of  the  leading  cha- 
racteristics and  features  of  the  whole, 
if  it  fixes  its  point  of  view  at  a  distance, 
rather  than  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  so  largo  an  object.  Hence  it  is 
that  a  foreigner,  as  far  as  his  know« 
ledge  of  the  internal  construction  of  a 
nation  goes»  is  more  likely  to  form  a 
just  and  impartial  opinion  concerning 
it,  than  one  of  its  own  citizens ;  and 
though,  from  his  being  uninfluenced 
by  local  passions  and  party  divbions, 
ho  may  not  be  so  vividly  struck  by 
certain  results  as  a  native  would  be, 
his  impression  of  the  broad  features 
aud  general  character  of  the  people 
will  be  more  correct,  and  his  power  of 
comparing  them  with  those  of  other 
nations  more  extensive.  We  have 
seen  so  many  instances  of  the  impor- 
tance of  forming  accurate  estimates  of 
nations  with  which  we  are  thrown  in 
contact,  that  we  deem  it  necessary  to 
ofier  thus  much  of  an  apology  to  our 
readers  for  calling  their  attention  to 
an  examination  of  the  actual  moral 
and  social  condition  of  France,  as  con- 
nected with  the  present  state  of  French 
politics.  The  subject  may  probably 
be  deemed  trite  and  exhausted;  and 
were  we  not  convinced  that  wrong 
estimates  have,  in  some  peculiar  in- 
stances, been  formed,  and  greedily 
received  by  the  public,  we  should  not 


now  revert  to  it.  But,  from  various 
causes,  French  influence  and  French 
example  are  so  much  felt  in  Europe, 
and  especially  in  our  own  country, 
that  we  rely  on  this  circumstance  as 
our  best  excuse  for  entering  upon 
such  an  examination. 

Endless  are  the  works  that  have 
been  written  on  Franco  within  the 
present  century  ;  tours,  histories,  ob- 
servations, and  sketches,  have  been 
poured  upon  the  public  since  1815  in 
multitudinous  succession.  Travellers, 
numerous  as  locust  swarms,  have  vi- 
sited  and  examined  most  parts  of  the 
country,  and  especially  the  capital ;  a 
large  English  population  has  not  only 
become  permanently  settled  in  Paris, 
but  has  extended  its  ramifications  into 
almost  all  the  great  towns  of  the 
kingdom ;  English  merchants  and 
English  money  are  to  be  met  with  on 
the  Exchange  of  all  her  commercial 
cities ;  an  interchange  of  languages 
has  taken  place  between  the  superior 
classes  in  each  country  ;  and,  in  fact, 
the  two  nations  are  more  mixed  up 
with  and  dependent  on  each  other, 
than  has,  perhaps,  ever  been  the  case 
between  races  of  men  so  dbtinct,  of 
such  opposite  languages,  and  possess- 
ing so  many  innate  marks  of  inefikce- 
able  difierences.  Of  late  days — for 
our  observations  have  more  the  pre- 
sent than  the  past  for  their  object — 
writers  of  books  on  '*  France  and 
Frenchmen**  have  been  led  away  too 
much  by  pompous  displays  of  statisti- 
cal ciphers  ;  and  embryo  diplomatists 
have  sufiered  themselves  to  be  too 
easily  talked  over  by  their  more  wily 
and  more  experienced  Gallic  col- 
leagues, to  allow  of  their  presenting 
the  public  with  fair  estimates  of  tho 
subject  they  treated  of.  Hence  we 
have  had  much  more  of  panegyric 
than  of  blame  given  out  as  food  to  the 
public  mind,  and  few  men  have  had 
the  courage  to  come  forward  and 
enunciate  the  unvarnished  truth. 
Add  to  which,  there  has  certainly 
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been  a  growing  propensity  of  late 
years  to  give  way  to  the  laxity  of 
morals,  that  has  insinuated  itself  into 
our  national  character  since  the  re- 
sumption of  continental  intercourse 
subsequent  to  the  general  peace ;  nor* 
indeed,  till  the  Quarterly  Review  lately 
pointed  out  the  evil  tendency  of  the 
French  novelists  of  the  day,  were 
there  any  but  a  very  few  who  ven- 
tured to  publish  their  opinions  as  to 
the  dangerous  tendencies  of  the  ima- 
ginative works  of  modem  French 
writers.  Even  of  those  among  our 
countrymen  who  have  long  dwelt  in 
France,  or  who  habitually  reside  there 
— generally  a  careless  and  unthinking 
class — there  are  not  many  who  have 
formed  a  true  judgment  of  the  good 
or  bad  points  of  the  people  they  are 
living  amongst;  either  they  indulge 
in  indiscriminating  and  unceasing 
abuse,  to  which  the  French  are  by  no 
means  entitled,  or  else  they  bestow 
upon  them  unqualified  praise,  to  which 
no  nation  on  earth  can  have  any  valid 
right.  For  ourselves,  without  going 
into  the  case  too  much  at  length,  we 
wish  merely  to  point  out  certain  main 
facts  and  their  consequences,  upon 
which  we  conceive  the  public  to  be 
either  erroneously  or  not  sufficiently 
informed ;  an  attempt  which  we  shall 
endeavour  to  make  in  a  spirit  of  im- 
partiality and  justice. 

The  great  political  and  moral  cata- 
clysm of  1789-93  prostrated  all  social 
and  religious  distinction  in  France,  at 
the  same  time  that  it  swept  away  all 
that  was  good  or  bad  of  itsgovernment 
and  institutions,  leaving  the  nation  in 
a  state  of  moral  as  well  as  political  de- 
gradation, from  which  the  transient 
glories  and  the  feverish  excitement  of 
the  Napoleonic  period  by  no  means 
recovered  it.  The  lower  classes,  on 
coming  into  the  unbridled  possession 
of  power — for  they  alone  became  the 
dominant  party,  the  middle  classes  and 
the  aristocracy  had  all  disappeared — 
the  lower  classes  had  no  longer  any 
moral  or  social  landmarks  to  guide 
them  in  the  weary  waste  they  had  cre- 
ated ;  and  a  general  laxity  of  public 
and  private  conduct  ensued,  the  ef- 
fects of  which  are  felt  to  the  present 
day.  These  events  happened  not  fifty 
years  ago ;  and  many  of  the  subordi* 
nate  actors  in  them  are  still  alive; 
while  some  of  the  chief  agents  have 
since  filled  leading  offices  of  the  state, 
and  others  remdn  to  act  as  guides  to 


the  nation .  Of  those  who  were  young 
or  In  infancy  during  the  last  ten  years 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  present 
heads  of  families  are  composed,  and 
the  impressions  so  strongly  felt  by 
them  in  their  more  ardent  years,  have 
not  only  retained  more  or  less  of  their 
force,  but  also,  through  their  conduct 
and  character,  have  exercised  an  indi- 
rect but  powerful  influence  on  the 
younger  branches  of  the  present  gen- 
eration. That  a  father  who  saw  his 
own  parents  extirpated  by  the  guillo- 
tine, and  who  had  been  subjected  to 
the  influence  of  the  Reign  of  Terror, 
or  the  conscription  of  the  Empire, 
should  now  remain  without  vivid  im- 
pressions of  those  events  is  impossible; 
or  were  he  the  son  of  a  companion  of 
Marat*s,  or  educated  by  an  associate 
of  Robespierre,  that  he  should  be  ex- 
pected to  have  formed  the  same  peace* 
ful  and  orderly  habits  of  character  as 
if  he  had  lived  and  moved  under  a 
purer  system  of  things^  and  in  a  more 
wholesome  and  social  atmosphere, 
would  be  to  require  an  absurdity.  In 
either  of  these  cases  his  own  ofil$pring, 
as  far  as  their  education  depended  up- 
on himself,  must  have  been  actuated 
by  the  tone  of  his  character,  and  the 
darker  features  of  his  mind  ;  while 
the  gloomy  recollections  he  possessed 
must  have  imparted  a  similar,  though 
it  may  have  been  a  subdued,  tinge  to 
the  juvenile  mind  he  has  been  charged 
to  form.  Hence,  in  part,  arises  tbe 
gloomy  and  disagreeable  cast  of  cha- 
racter that  so  strongly  marks  the 
younger  half  of  the  existing  natives  of 
France:  nor  will  it  be  for  another 
half  century — and  that  too  of  mild 
and  equable  government — that  the  po« 
litical  poison  infused  into  Gallic  blood 
by  the  great  Revolution,  will  have 
worked  itself  out,  and  become  innoxi* 
ous  in  its  effects.  Half  or  even  a 
whole  century  is  nothing  in  the  na- 
tional existence  of  a  people  ;  nothing 
either  for  the  formation  of  good  na- 
tional habits  and  tradition — always  a 
slow  operation — or  for  the  eradication 
of  bad  ones— a  process  unfortunately 
never  sufficiently  ouick.  The  intou- 
ciant  character  of  the  old  French  cour- 
tier, which,  after  all,  was  not  without 
its  amiable  points,  had  been  wellnigh 
efiaced :  the  ferocious  fanatics  of  1793 

Serished  providentially  by  each  others' 
ands ;  and  the  race  was  too  great  a 
libel  upon  humanity  to  be  propagated, 
except  under  extraordinary  circum- 
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stances.  They^  too,  have  beeome  aD- 
nihilated,  and  tbeir  character  can  only 
be  traced  by  fits  and  starts  among  the 
two  extremes  of  French  society :  still  it 
is  not  eztlDct,  as  many  a  circumstance^ 
during  and  since  1B30,  has  amply 
shown.  The  profligate  politicians  and 
soldiers  of  fortune  who  prevailed  from 
1795  to  1B05,  have  had  much  more 
extensiTC  influence  on  the  present  rae« 
of  Frenchmen,  either  as  forming  part 
of  it,  and  a  powerful  governing  part, 
or  eUe,  as  being  the  fathers  of  men 
who  are  now  beginning  to  be  associa- 
ted with  them  in  power.  To  the  for- 
mer class  of  parents  may,  in  no  small 
part,  be  referred  whatever  there  is  of 
frivolous  or  insignificant  among  the 
younger  of  the  upper  classes  of  French- 
men now  living ;  while  to  the  latter 
may  be  traced  most  of  the  gloomy  and 
ferocious  republicans,  or  soi-eKsant 
Bonapartists  of  the  day,  as  well  a9 
many  of  those  who,  under  the  corrupt 
and  bastard  system  of  government 
now  established,  are  forcing  or  wheed- 
ling their  way  into  employment  and 
power.  We  do  not  think  that  heredi- 
tary example  or  iofluence  goes  for 
nearly  as  much  in  France  as  it  does 
in  any  other  country  ;  but  still  the  na- 
tural influence  of  social  ties  and  do" 
mestic  example  has  not  been  without 
its  weight  in  colouring  the  character 
of  the  adolescent  portion  of  the  French 
nation.  The  fatal  efl^ects  of  the  great 
Revolution  are,  however,  felt  in  a 
thousand  other  ways,  and  the  political 
consequences  of  that  momentous  event 
make  themselves  perceptible  in  the 
smallest  as  well  as  the  broadest  and 
most  obvious  features  of  the  national 
physiognomy.  Thus,  thouffh  the  le- 
velliog  of  ranks — the  practical  level- 
ling, that  is  to  say — has  undoubtedly 
given  an  outlet  to  various  beneficial 
developments  of  the  mind,  especially 
in  science,  and  literature,  and  art ;  yet 
by  taking  away  all  that  indefinable 
but  surely-acting  counterpoise  which 
the  existence  of  well  marked  ranks  in 
a  nation  alwavs  produces,  it  has  had 
a  tendency  to  hasten  the  juvenile  mind 
to  a  period  of  unnatural  precocity,  and 
political  as  well  as  social  instability. 
Thus,  the  part  which  a  few  beardless 
boys  were  able  to  play  with  success 
during  the  Revolution  of  1830,  and 
with  want  of  success  ever  after,  was 
marked  out  for  them  by  the  foolish 
system  of  absence  of  moral  control 
which  French  parents  have  over  their 


offspring,  and  by  the  silly  acquiescence 
of  the  Parisian  pubUc  in  whatever  it 
done  by  '*  les  Jeunes  gens  ;**  where  a 
man,  whatever  be  his  nominal  rank  or 
virtues,  is  little  more  esteemed  than  the 
shoeless  gamin  of  the  kennel,  and 
where  the  people  have  lost  all  memory 
of  good  example  or  good  leadership 
on  the  part  of  their  superiors,  it  need 
not  be  a  matter  of  surprise  that  disor- 
deriy  students  and  the  refuse  of  manu- 
factories should  be  sometimes  Ibtened 
to  by  the  majority  of  the  mob — the 
foolish  and  the  ignorant ;  but  it  is,  ne- 
vertheless, a  most  afflicting  spectacle, 
and  one  from  which  any  country  that 
values  its  existence  should  pray  to  be 
tree.  Young  men  in  France  are  not 
indeed  brought  into  commercial  life 
so  soon  as  they  are  in  England  ;  but 
they  much  sooner  attain  to  weight  in 
the  world  of  letters,  or  rather  of  that 
worst  portion  of  the  literary  world — 
the  public  political  press;  and  they 
begin  at  once  to  act,  raw  and  in- 
experienced as  they  are,  on  the  health 
of  the  body  politic.  The  number  ot 
young  feuiileionisis,  of  young  para- 
graph-mongers, of  young  critics  and 
authors  of  all  kinds,  is  now  very  con-^ 
siderable  in  France,  and  the  efiect  has 
been,  not  only  to  give  additional  levity 
to  the  innate  instability  of  the  national 
character,  but  also  to  lower  the  stand- 
ard of  national  literature  by  the  crude 
and  erroneous  systems  of  all  kinds 
propounded  through  their  agency. 
The  main  thing  for  a  young  roan  in 
France  of  small  means  and  great  de« 
sires,  as  most  voung  men,  from  tho 
law  of  equal  inheritance,  are  become, 
is  to  get  himself  into  notoriety  of  some 
kind  or  other  ;  and  to  effect  this,  there 
is  hardly  any  kind  of  extravagance  of 
which  he  will  nut  be  guilty.  The  ab- 
surdity of  pergonal  deportment,  so  re- 
markable at  the  present  day  among 
the  younger  portion  of  the  French 
public,  the  trashy  and  pernicious  na- 
ture of  tho  younger  literature  of  the 
epoch,  the  outrauce  of  idea  observable 
in  the  efforts  of  the  younger  artists, 
&c.,  are  all,  in  no  small  part,  to  be  at- 
tributed to  vanity  and  the  desire  of 
notoriety,  as  a  primary  cause.  We 
know  of  numberless  instances  of  men 
having  thus  pushed  themselves  on  in 
the  space  of  the  last  ten  years,  who  are 
now  acting  on  principles  very  different 
to  those  which  once  actuated  them ; 
and  we  can  call  to  mind  many  an  ami- 
able character  spoiled  by  the  unnalu- 
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ral  forcing  of  tho  political  system  in 
which  it  has  been  formed.  In  France 
every  young  man  thinks  his  elder  an 
imbecilUy  and  is  not  very  scnipuloos 
as  to  the  means  of  practically  demon- 
strating his  opinion. 

We  hare  said  nothing  of  the  ab- 
sence of  religions  feeling  and  religious 
control,  not  to  mention  religious  ex- 
ample,  under  which  the  rising  genera- 
tion,  and  even  the  adult  portion  of  onr 
Gallic  neighbours,  are  suffering.  This 
incalculable  evil,  which  is  now  par- 
tially ceasing,  at  least  for  one  of  the 
sexes,  has  produced  its  full  mbchief 
during  fifty  years  of  unchecked  conti- 
nuance. The  most  obvious  result  is 
the  absence  of  any  moral  standard  in 
the  nation,  and  the  perversion  of  much 
moral  practice.  In  schools  and  col- 
leges, either  no  religious  instruction 
is  given,  or  it  is  of  a  nature  and  in  a 
form — those  of  the  less  enlightened 
portions  of  the  Roman  Catholic  faith 
—that  b  repulsive  to  the  common 
sense  even  of  ill-educated  youth ;  and 
the  consequence  is,  that,  though  it 
may  be  partially  and  outwardly  sub- 
mitted to  for  the  time,  it  is  invariably 
rejected  in  after  life.  The  Roman 
Catholic  church  is  at  present  support- 
ed in  France  as  being  of  some  use  in 
keeping  down  the  lower  classes  from 
rebellion,  and  more  outward  compli- 
ance is  given  to  its  forms  and  cere* 
monies  than  at  any  period  since  1830 ; 
but  ever  since  the  commencement  of 
the  present  century,  the  men  of 
France,  the  grown-up  men,  the  nerves 
and  sinews  of  the  people,  have  been 
and  are  without  any  rbligious  creed 
whatever.  There  are  of  course  excep- 
tions, and  the  peasantry  have  more  re- 
ligion than  the  denizens  of  the  town  ; 
but  it  is  a  common  observation  that 
strikes  all  foreigners  in  France,  how 
little  religious  feeling,  how  little  be- 
lief in  any  dogma  and  form  of  worship, 
and,  as  a  consequence,  how  low  a 
standard  of  moral  observance  exists 
among  the  middle  and  upper  classes 
of  Frenchmen.  The  effect  on  (he  wo- 
men of  France  has  been  different ;  they 
have  not  suffered  by  this  moral  plague 
to  the  same  extent  as  the  men ;  and 
though  in  Parisian  life  much  cannot 
be  said  as  to  any  improvement  in  their 
morals  since  the  close  of  the  last  cen* 
tury,  yet  throughout  the  country  in 
general  there  are  strong  and  cheering 
symptoms  of  amendment.  It  is  far 
better  that  they  should  have  some  re- 


ligion than  none ;  and  though  the  wo- 
men are  blindly  plunged  in  the  barren 
observances  of  the  Roman  Church, 
yet  their  hearts,  never  so  corrupted  as 
those  of  men,  have  been  warmed  and 
cheered  by  what  light  they  have  had; 
and  the  amiability  of  their  character, 
the  virtuousness  of  their  practice,  and 
the  utility  of  their  actions  have  been 
greatly  increased.  The  impoverished 
state  of  the  French  Church,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  absence  of  all  political 
consideration  attached  to  its  heads,  the 
exclusive  and  unsocial  character  im- 
posed on  it  by  the  Roman  rule  of  cle« 
Heal  celibacy — all  this  prevents  it,  as  a 
church,  from  having  any  hold  on  the 
male  portion  of  the  community.  It 
exists  more  by  the  sufferance  of  the 
nation  than  by  the  good-will. 

The  Protestant  party  in  France  is 
too  inconsiderable  in  numbers,  (we  do 
not  speak  of  the  individual  worth  of 
its  members,)  to  have  much  weight  in 
the  nation.  For  the  peasantry,  where 
it  exists,  in  Alsace,  Lorraine,  and 
Languedoc,  it  makes  them  more  peace- 
able, more  industrious,  more  steady, 
and  more  amiable  than  their  Romish 
brethren ;  and  for  the  upper  classes, 
those  that  belong  to  any  of  the  Re- 
formed creeds  are  imbued  with  a  more 
dignified  and  sober  spirit  than  the  gen- 
erality of  their  equals.  At  Strasburg, 
too,  and  in  other  academies  where  Pro- 
testant theological  professors  are  sup- 
ported b^  the  state,  the  Protestants,  as 
a  scientific  and  philosophical  body, 
have  great  weight  and  influence;  but 
when  compared  with  the  mass  of  the 
nation,  the  authority  of  the  Protestant 
body  is  next  to  nothing.  What  should 
a  citizen  of  the  grande  nation,  the  de- 
scendant of  an  esprit  fort  of  1792,  care 
for  any  minor  cfifferences  of  Christian 
faith,  after  having  carried  out  his  Vol- 
tarian  scheme  of  general  infidelity  ? 
If  he  looks  on  the  Roman  Catholic  as 
a  fool,  he  is  by  no  means  inclined  to 
consider  the  Protestant  as  a  sage. 

Nevertheless,  notwithstanding  this 
absence  of  general  weight  and  autho- 
rity, the  small  leaven  of  Protestantism 
is  doing  good  in  France,  and  may  ul- 
timately bring  about  an  amendment 
in  the  mith  of  the  majority  of  the  na« 
tion.  The  attention  of  thinking  men 
is  called  to  it  more  and  more  every 
day ;  and  while  the  advocates  of  the 
old  deistical  or  atheistical  philosophy 
of  the  eighteenth  century  no  longer 
avow  themselves  as  such,  many  of  the 
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most  eminent  men  in  the  scientific^ 
the  literary  9  or  the  philosophical  world, 
profess  either  a  very  modified  and  in- 
noxious  form  of  Romanism,  or  else 
have  made  still  further  approximations 
to  the  Protestant  religion.  The  grand 
contest  between  reason  and  authority 
is  still  going  on  in  the  French  philo« 
sophicad  world,  and  is  approaching 
more  nearly  to  that  kind  of  compro« 
miso  which  is  certainly  not  the  system 
of  Rome.  The  absence  of  politi« 
cal  power  attached  to  any  particular 
church  in  France,  carries  with  it  this 
ffood,  that  it  produces  a  degree  of  to. 
lerance  distinct  from  indifierence, 
which  acts  as  a  humanizing  ingredient 
in  the  national  character.  Not  that 
the  French  Roman  Catholic  clergy 
are  tolerant ;  far  from  it :  not  that  the 
decided  unbeliever  is  tolerant ;  this  is 
equally  an  impossibility:  but  that 
there  is  much  less  of  social  bickering, 
domestic  heartburnings,  and  local  jea- 
lousies caused  by  differences  of  reli- 
gious belief,  than  in  most  other  nations 
of  Europe.  As  far  as  the  French  are 
indifferent  to  religion,  it  b  a  great  mis« 
fortune  and  curse  to  them,  for  it  ren- 
ders them  indifferent  to  and  incapable 
of  morality,  and  it  tends  to  their  na- 
tional degeneration  ;  but  as  far  as  they 
are  tolerant  it  is  a  blessing,  for  it  civi- 
lizes them  as  a  people,  soothes  their 
political  passions,  and  leads  them  to 
religious  inquiry.  One  of  the  most 
distinguished  members  of  the  Protes- 
tant community  in  France — one  of  the 
most  tolerant,  one  of  the  most  ami- 
able, and,  at  the  same  time,  virtuous 
of  her  citizens,  is  that  distinguished 
man  whose  name  appears  as  the  author 
of  the  three  first  works,  the  titles  of 
which  are  nrefixed  to  the  head  of  this 
article.  Ke  is,  at  the  same  time,  the 
most  eloquent  orator  in  the  legislative 
body,  and  of  more  individual  political 
weight  than  any  other  native  of 
France.  This  eminent  philosopher 
and  historian  had  the  rare  ment  of 
soon  appreciating  as  it  deserved,  that 
revolution  which  he  was  unable  to  pre- 
vent, and  the  still  rarer  courage  to  de- 
nounce it  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies 
in  its  true  character,  as  '*  a  national 
catastrophe,'*  the  evil  effects  of  which 
it  was  high  time  to  remedy,  while  the 
good  ones  were  turned  to  the  best  ac- 
count. M.  Guizot,  who  has  long  been 
looked  up  to  as  the  leader  of  the  Pro- 
testant party  in  France,  is  a  great  ad- 
vocate lOT  the  political  exbtence  of  the 


Roman  Catholic  church  as  a  civilizing 
agent,  as  an  element  of  order  in  the 
French  body  politic.  In  his  essay  on 
Catholicism,  Protestantism,  and  Phi- 
losophy, he  thus  expresses  a  summary 
of  his  views:— 

**  French  society  is  suffering  from  mo- 
ral maladies  of  very  different  natures. 
There  are  some  who  are  tired  and  dis- 
gusted with  uncertainty  and  disorder 
of  mind :  they  have  need  of  a  port 
where  no  tempest  can  penetrate — of  a 
light  that  never  flickers,  and  of  a  hand 
that  will  never  let  them  stumble. 
They  demand  from  religion  support 
for  their  weakness,  rather  than  ali- 
ments for  their  activity.  It  is  requi^ 
site  that  religion,  while  she  elevates, 
should  also  sustdn  them,  and,  while 
touching  their  hearts,  should  also  sub- 
jugate their  intelligence;  it  is  neces- 
sary for  them,  that  while  she  animates 
their  internal  life,  she  should,  at  the 
same  time,  and  above  all  things,  give 
them  a  profound  sentiment  of  security. 
Catholicism  is  marvellously  adapted  to 
this  turn  6f  mind,  so  frequent  of  occur- 
rence in  our  days.  It  possesses  satis- 
faction for  such  desires,  and  remedies 
for  such  sufferings ;  it  is  able  at  the 
same  time  to  conquer  and  to  please ; 
its  anchors  are  strong,  and  its  pros- 
pects full  of  attraction  for  the  imagi- 
nation. It  excels  in  giving  occupation 
to  the  soul,  at  the  same  time  that  it 
allows  it  to  rest ;  it  is  acceptable  after 
a  period  of  great  fatigue,  for,  without 
leaving  the  soul  to  become  cold  or 
inactive,  it  eases  it  of  much  labour,  and 
lightens  for  it  the  burden  of  responsi- 
^bility."  ..."  For  other  minds 
also  diseased,  and  also  estranged  from 
religion,  more  of  intellectual  and  per- 
sonal activity  is  required.  These  also 
experience  the  want  of  returning  to 
God  and  the  faith  ;  but  they  have  got 
a  habit  of  examining  all  things  for 
themselves,  and  of  admitting  only 
what  they  have  acquired  by  their  own 
labours.  They  are  anxious  to  fly 
from  incredulity  ;  but  their  liberty  is 
at  the  same  time  dear  to  them,  and 
their  tendency  towards  religion  is 
caused  more  by  thirst  than  by  lassi- 
tude. It  is  to  souls  such  as  these  that 
Protestantism  finds  access,  since, 
while  it  tells  them  of  piety  and  faith, 
it  allows  and  encourages  them  to  make 
use  of  their  reason  and  their  liberty. 
It  is  accused  of  being  cold,  but  this  is 
an  error.  Protestantism,  by  making 
a  constant  appeal  to  (tee  and  personal 
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inquiryy  penetrates  far  iato  the  soul^ 
and  readily  becomes  an  indwelling 
faith,  in  which  the  activity  of  the  in- 
telligence keeps  np  the  fervour  of  the 
heart,  instead  of  extinguishing  it.  Ca- 
tholicism and  Protestantism  should 
never  lose  sight  of  the  condition  of 
French  society,  since  it  is  upon  that 
they  have  got  to  act.  It  is  not  be- 
tween Catholicism  and  Protestantism 
that  the  contest  is  now  going  on — the 
contest  of  ideas  and  mastery ;  impiety 
and  immorality,  these  are  the  enemies 
which  one  and  the  other  are  equally 
called  on  to  contend  with :  to  reani- 
mate religious  life,  this  is  the  work  to 
which  they  are  called — a  work  of 
inmiensity,  for  the  evil  itself  is  im- 
mense. An  examination  ever  so  slight 
of  the  moral  state  of  these  masses  of 
men,  with  the  mind  so  fluctuating  and 
the  heart  so  void,  who  have  so  many 
desires  and  so  few  hopes,  and  who 
pass  so  rapidly  from  fever  of  the  soul 
to  torpidity,  is  enough  to  fOl  one  with 
melancholy  and  alarm." 

This  eloquent  and  beautiful  passage 
indicates  pretty  correctly  the  previdl- 
ing  opinions  of  its  author  as  to  the  re- 
ligious condiUon  of  his  countrymen. 
He  proposes  as  a  remedy,  that  the  Ca- 
tholic and  Protestant  churches  should 
proclaim  peace  between  themselves, 
in  France  at  least,  and  should  work 
together  for  the  religious  regeneration 
of  the  country — a  noble,  philanthro- 
pic, and  eminently  Christian  scheme, 
if  indeed  it  be  practicable.  He  thus 
proceeds  to  advocate  the  protection  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  by  the 
existing  government  of  France,  as 
being  that  form  of  belief  and  worship 
which  is  the  most  strenuous  in  inculcat- 
ing obedience  to  authority,  moral  obe- 
dience to  temporal,  as  well  as  religious 
submission  to  spiritual  authority : — 

**  As  far  as  tne  state  is  concerned, 
the  malady  that  preys  on  it  is  the  en« 
feeblement  of  authority.  I  do  not  say 
of  force,  which  makes  itself  to  be 
obeyed— the  depositaries  of  public 
power  never  haa  more  force,  perhaps 
never  so  much ;  but  of  authority  re- 
cognised beforehand  as  a  principle, 
accepted  and  felt  as  a  right,  which  nas 


no  need  to  recur  to  fproe;  of  that 
authority  before  which  the  mind  bends 
without  the  heart  being  abased,  and 
which  speaks  with  command,  not  as 
reposing  on  fear,  but  as  based  on  ne- 
cessity. Catholicism  is  full  of  this 
spirit  of  authority — ^it  is  authority 
itself,  systematically  conceived  and 
organised.  It  lays  down  authority  as 
a  principle,  and  carries  it  into  practice 
with  great  firmness  of  doctrine  and  a 
rare  intelligence  of  human  nature. 
Catholicism  is  Uie  greatest,  the  holiest 
school  of  respect  which  the  world  has 
ever  seen." 

M.  Guizot  infers  that  the  best  thing 
the  state  can  do  to  bring  back  the 
disorganised,  anarchical,  and  infidel 
spirits  of  France  to  the  limits  of  de- 
cent and  reasonable  submissiveness,  is 
to  uphold  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
as  being  the  ostensible  religion  of  the 
majority,  and  as  that  form  of  faith 
which  will  prove  the  steadiest  and  most 
useful  ally  to  itself.  Such  an  opinion, 
coming  from  such  a  man,  made  no 
small  sensation  in  France  at  the  time 
it  was  enounced,  and  especially  among 
the  Protestants ;  while,  coupled  as  it 
was  with  a  commendatory  notice  of 
certain  Catholic  periodicals  in  a  pre- 
viously published  essay,  JDe  la  Kcli* 
gion  dans  les  Societea  Modemes,  in 
which,  however,  equally  favourable 
notice  was  taken  of  some  Protestant 
publications,  his  co-religionists  began 
to  cry  out  against  his  apostasy.*  M. 
Bouvet  of  Strasburg,  in  his  Response 
h  M,  Cruizot,  without  indulging  in 
such  an  hypothesis,  considers  that  M. 
Guizot  has  gone  too  far  with  his  doctrine 
of  political  expediency ;  and  that,  by 
recommending  the  protection  of  Ca- 
tholicism, he  is  prescribing  a  remedy 
as  bad  as  the  disease.  In  a  long  and 
elaborate  essay,  he  reviews  the  moral 
and  political  tendency  of  Catholicism, 
as  deducible  from  the  history  of  mo- 
dem nations,  and  infers  that  it  is  not 
an  element  of  order,  but  that,  on  the 
contrary,  it  is  one  which  in  the  long 
run  tends  to  disorganize  and  degrade  a 
nation.  He  urges  that  what  is  known 
in  France  by  the  term  "  Philosophy," 
that  is,  non-adherence  to  any  particu- 


;  .*  An  able  politioal  jottmal,  the  Journal  GiniraU  commonly  accepted  as  tbe  orgtn  of 
the  Doctrinaire  party,  and  as  in  commonication  with  M.  Guiiot,  has  since  joined  and 
become  incorporated  with  the  Unioers,  a  journal  of  altra-Catholic  tenets,  but  support- 
ing the  GoTemment  of  July,  and  believed  to  be  directed  by  the  Count  de  Mont&lem- 
bert. 
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lar  creed.  Is  more  likel j  to  be  con?ert*  after  this  found  herself  for 
ed  to  Protestantism  than  to  Catholi- 
cism; and,  though  he  does  not  pro- 
phesy that  France  will  ever  become 
entirely  Protestant,  he  argues  that  the 
mild  spirit  of  the  present  form  of  go- 
vernment, the  vpread  of  science,  of 
literature,  of  arts,  of  manufactures, 
&c.,  will  do  more  to  bring  about  new 
habits  of  morality  and  religion  than 
any  factitious  support  gi?en  to  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  Church. 

"  Catholicism,**  sayr  M.  BouTet, 
*'  has  long  ceased  to  ne  In  the  paths 
of  religion.  Left  behind  almost  every- 
where by  the  civilization  whioh  it  has 
never  been  able  to  effect,  and  which 
it  has  even  opposed,  it  is  now  under- 
going the  penalty  of  having  turned 
aside  from  Chrisuan  morality,  in  or- 
der to  gratify  its  own  temporal  ambi- 
tion. Far  fn>m  being  capable  of  win- 
ning back  French  socle tv  to  the  faith, 
and  of  reigning  over  it  by  confidence 
and  persuasion,  it  is  a  witness,  even  in 
our  days,  to  the  failure  of  its  attempts 
of  thb  kind  in  all  quarters.  France 
of  the  present  day  rejects  it — as  Asia, 
Africa,  and  three- fourths  of  Europe 
have  rejected  it,  ever  since  the  time 
when  it  substituted  the  authority  of 
man  for  the  authority  of  morality,  and 
when  a  blind  and  clumsy  system  of 
policy  replaced,  at  Rome,  the  religion 
of  the  pnmitive  Christians.  It  is  an 
inexcusable  pretension  on  the  part  of 
the  Church  of  Rome,  to  represent  itsdf 
as  in  a  state  of  progression.  How  is 
It  that  it  interprets  its  own  history  ? 
At  the  end  of  the  fifth  century  Chris- 
tianity was  generally  spread  and 
adopted ;  but  in  the  sixth  the  theologi- 
cal quarrels,  which  had  been  begun  in 
the  third,  assumed  so  scandalous  a  char- 
acter, and  Christianity  was  so  much 
dishonoured  by  the  conduct  of  its 
heads,  that  one- half  of  the  Christian 
world  (Asia  and  Africa)  threw  itself 
in  disgust  into  the  arms  of  Mahomet. 
In  the  ninth  century  the  western 
church,  having  no  more  pretensions  In 
the  East,  found  itself  divided  into  the 
Greek  church  and  the  Roman :  and 
it  became  a  question  to  know  whether 
the  preponderance  should  remain  with 
the  Bishop  of  Rome  or  the  Bishop  of 
Constantinople.  This  quarrel  of  the 
new  Ceesars,  veiled  under  various  dogu 
matic  subtleties,  eedecl  in  a  definitive 
schism  in  the  thirteenth  century, 
which  took  away  one  third  of  Europe 
from  the  power  of  the  Vatican.  Rome 
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a  short 
period  the  most  powerful  of  the  crowns 
of  the  west :  kings  obeyed  her,  and 
her  universal  monarchy  began  to  get 
into  form ;  but  in  the  sixteenth  centu* 
ry,  the  Popes  saw  Luther  snatch 
away  from  them  Saxony,  Bohemia, 
Sweden,  and  the  greater  part  of  the 
states  of  Germany.  Switzerland,  too, 
and  Prussia,  Holland  and  England,  suc- 
cessively embraced  the  Reformation. 
These  are  facts  too  patent  to  allow  of 
any  mistake  as  to  tne  invincible  and 
rapid  decline  of  Roman  Catholicism.*' 

There  is  much  in  this  that  is  true, 
and  something  that  is  erroneous  ;  but 
without  disputing  with  M.  Bouvet  as 
to  whether  Catholicism  is  or  b  not  at 
the  present  moment  gaining  ground 
in  our  own  country,  we  will  at  onee 
express  our  agreement  with  him  that 
Catholicism  is  not  so  eivilixing  a  sys- 
tem as  has  been  sometimes  alleged, 
though  on  the  other  hand  it  is  much 
more  so  than  a  barren  spirit  of  indif- 
ference or  unbelief;  and  further,  that 
we  doubt  very  much  whether  the  pro- 
tection of  Catholicism  by  the  Freneh 
Government,  would  alone  produce  all 
the  good  effects  expected  from  it  by 
M.  Guizot. 

As  we  said  before,  some  religion  is 
better  than  none :  and  if  the  Freneh 
cannot  be  made  to-morrow  all  Pre- 
testants,  it  is  far  better  that  they  should 
becoQie  Catholic  than  remain  infidels. 
It  is  an  easier  battle  to  fight  with  one 
who  believes,  be  it  ever  so  erroneous- 
ly, than  with  one  who  does  not  belief  e 
at  all.  Onr  own  doubt  is  this,  whe- 
ther it  would  not  be  belter  policy, 
because  more  consistent  with  truth  and 
reason,  for  the  French  Government  to 
encourage  the  bold,  manly,  and  upright 
spirit  of  Protestantism,  without  ne- 
glecting duly  to  protect  any  other 
existing  form  of  worship,  rather  than 
to  give  predominant  favour  to  the 
*tortuous  smile  and  decrepit  spirit  of 
Catholicism.  To  us  it  appears  a  good 
reason,  that  because  the  evil  in  France 
is  great,  therefore  the  best  possible 
remedv  should  be  applied,  and  that, 
insteaa  of  merely  attempting  to  bring 
back  the  stray  sheep  to  the  outwerl^ 
of  the  Holy  City,  an  effort  should  be 
made  to  get  them,  if  possible,  safe 
within  the  waUe.  Infidelity  la  a  sturdy 
antagonist  at  times,  and  one  that  is 
more  Hkely  to  be  beaten  by  a  Protes- 
tant than  by  a  Cathelie  combatant. 
Without,  therefore,  neglecting  or  dis« 
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Goaraging  th^  Catholic  clergy^  we 
would  recommeDd  that,  for  its  own 
sake  mereljy  as  a  matter  of  policy^  and 
without  reference  to  a  higher  ofcjectj 
France  should  rely^  more  than  she 
doeSy  on  her  fire  millions  of  Protestant 
sutjects^  and  should  press  the  Protes- 
tant clergy  into  her  service.  The  Ca^ 
tbolics  might  form  an  effectiTe  part  of 
the  Chiistian  army  wherewith  to  op- 
pose the  Infidels ;  hut,  sure  we  are,  that 
the  Protestants  would  be  its  eorpi  d* 

me.* 

M.  Ouizot*B  position  that  the  be- 
setting sin  of  French  society,  poHti- 
eally  speaking,  is  want  fit  respect  for 
authority,  we  hold  to  be  essentially 
true ;  but  we  find  another  reason  for 
it  in  addition  to  that,  the  absence  of 
moral  and  religious  feeling,  which  he 
assigns.  It  is  Ibis ;  that  for  the  last 
half  century,  that  is  to  say,  ever  since 
the  Great  Revohitlon,  authority— (the 
eonstituted  govermnent,  tbe  deposi- 
taries of  power,  the  authorities  of  the 
country)~has  done  little  to  deserve 
the  respect  which  it  now  demands  in 
Tain.  From  the  moral  and  physical 
constitution  of  msm,  from  the  immut- 
able and  universal  laws  of  that  admir- 
able world  in  which  it  has  pleased  the 
Almighty  to  place  us,  every  one  is 
naturally  and  irresistibly  led,  not  only 
to  submit  to,  but  also  to  venerate  the 
eoBoentrated  authority  of  his  fellow 
men,  and  to  respect  their  judgments 
as  enunciated  by  their  representative. 
There  are  few  examples  to  be  found 
in  history  of  good  government  not 
being  responded  to  in  the  end  by  the 
respect  and  affection  of  the  people: 
and  we  believe  it  may  be  advanced  as 
an  hbtorical  canon  that  discontent  on 
the  part  of  a  nation  towards  their  con- 
stituted authorities  indicates  a  politi- 
cal disease,  caused  by  faulty  treat- 
ment  either  on  the  part  of  the  govern- 
ment for  the  time  befng,  or  of  that  of 
former  periods.  This  aff^tionafe 
reliance  of  the  masses  of  the  people  on 
the  power  that  afibrds  them  support 
and  protection,  that  thinks  and  acts 
for  those  who  have  neither  time  nor 
capability  of  doing  so  for  themselves, 
and  yet  who  stand  so  much  in  need  of 
it,   is  commonly  strong   enough  to 


counteract  the  faults  of  govehiment, 
and  to  survive  a  long  series  of  politi- 
cal errors  and  bad  usage.  We  havt 
remarkable  instances  of  this  in  the  his- 
tory of  our  own  country,  where  the 
afiectien  of  the  people  remained  con- 
stant to  the  elder  bnmeh  of  the  Plan- 
tagenets  long  after  the  deaUi  of  Rich- 
ard II — notwithstanding  that  this 
monarch  md  his  predecessors  are  not 
usually  reckoned  to  have  done  much 
in  their  own  persons  to  merit  it ;  and 
in  the  melancholy  case  of  tbe  Stuarts, 
when  the  errors  of  James  I.  and 
Charles  I.  did  not  prevent  the  people 
from  becoming  attached  to  the  niniily» 
and  where  all  the  profligacies  cf 
Charles  II.  could  not  eradicate  the 
love  that  had  survived  the  iron  times 
of  the  Connnonwealth.  James  II. 
may  even  be  said  to  have  had  a  great 
deal  of  trouble  to  set  the  nation  against 
him ;  nor  would  he  have  succeeded, 
had  he  not  attacked  them  in  what  was 
dearer  than  their  loyalty — their  reli- 
gious faith.  A  striking  example  6f 
thb  affectiotiate  attachment  of  the  go- 
verned to  their  govemers  may  be  cited 
in  our  own  day  in  Austria ;  not  that 
we  mean  to  insinuate  that  the  estima- 
ble family  on  the  throne,  or  the  emi- 
nent men  who  comlnct  the  afTairs  of 
that  empire  have  any  particular  fauhe 
to  reproach  themselves  vrith  towards 
the  natives  of  the  duchy  of  Austria ; 
on  the  contrary :  btft  it  may  be  main- 
tained that  there  is  no  nation  where 
all  classes  of  society  are  so  firmly 
linked  together  in  a  gentle  but  potent 
bond  of  love  and  respect,  and  where 
so  great  an  interchange  of  kindness 
and  good  offices  takes  place  between 
the  opposite  extremes  of  society,  as 
within  the  German  donndmr  of  the 
House  of  Hapsbnrg.  Far,  far  dilfer« 
ent  is  the  case  in  France.  The  love 
of  the  people,  more  or  less  merited, 
for  the  House  of  Bourbon,  became 
extinct  soon  after  the  accomplishment 
of  the  great  Revolution  by  the  forcible 
abdication  of  its  representatives,  and 
the  exile  of  their  successors :  while  the 
ephemeral  occupiers  of  power,  and  the 
usurpers  of  authority  which  foHowed 
each  other  for  a  dozen  years,  took  good 
care  to  make  the  people  hate  not  only 


*  It  should  be  noted  that  there  are  only  two  denominatloni  of  French  Protestinti 
of  any  weight  or  number ;  those  of  the  Reformed  Church  of  Geneva,  and  those  of  the 
Confession  of  Augsburg ;  the  fonner  being  the  most  numerous.  The  best  account  of 
^e  French  Protestants  is  in  Browning's  excellent  Sistory  o/tht  ffufftunott. 
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themaelves,  but  even  the  fair  land  in 
which  they  lived,  so  dire  was  their 
oppresnon,  so  pitiless  their  tyranny. 
How  was  it  possible  for  any  class  of 
inen>  however  abject,  to  have  respect 
for  the  leaders  of  the  National  Assem- 
bly of  the  Convention,  or  of  the  Reign 
of  Terror  ?  Who  could  place  reliance 
on  the  Directory?  Who  could  feel 
secure  even  under  the  Consulate?  And 
as  for  all  the  ends  and  objects  for 
which  government  is  constituted,  and 
for  which  men  form  themselves  into 
nations,  which  of  these  was  accom- 
plished by  the  governments  we  have 
just  alluded  to  ?  At  what,  even  the 
worst  period  of  her  history,  was 
France  more  thoroughly  miserable  and 
degraded  than  from  1792  to  1805? 
The  secret  of  Napoleon's  hold  on  the 
affections  of  the  French,  is  no  doubt 
mainly  to  be  found  in  the  visionary 
blaze  of  milttarv  glory  wherewith  he 
dazzled  them ;  but  further  than  this, 
he  was  beloved  by  the  people,  because 
they  firmly  believed,  from  whatever 
causes,  that  he  had  the  interest  of  the 
nation  at  heart ;  and  theur  affection, 
which  sprung  from  this  source,  could 
not  be  effaced  even  by  the  cruelties  of 
his  conscription.  A  malady  had,  how- 
ever, been  engendered  by  the  Revo- 
lution, and  had  all  along  been  preying 
on  the  vitals  of  the  nation,  which 
proved  too  strong  for  the  good  inten- 
tions of  Nq>oleon,  of  Louis  XVI1I.> 
and  of  his  unfortunate  successor,— 
the  political  corruption,  the  political 
degeneracy  of  all  the  men  who  had  ever 

¥assed  through  or  aspired  to  power, 
'olitioal  principle  had  become  a  farce ; 
political  honesty  a  by- word;  official 
integrity  a  thing  that  men  laughed  at 
— -aU  was  a  system  of  political  jobbing, 
bribery,  and  intrigue,  and  even  speech 
was  observed  by  the  arch-priest  of  this 
order  of  things  to  be  given  to  man  to 
conceal  his  thoughts.  The  corruption 
of  public  functionaries  which  has  so 
long  existed,  and  still  exists  in  France, 
has  extended  its  ramifications  far  and 
wide  among  the  people ;  and  lii^e  the 
nervous  system  of  vertebrated  animsds, 
communicates  with  the  sensorium  of 
the  nation,  actixig  and  acted  upon 
in  every  part.  The^  Revolution  of 
1830,  so  far  from  checking  the  evil, 
has  only  given  it  new  force  and  a  new 
form.  The  changes  of  men  and  opin- 
ions caused  thereby,  added  but  one 
more  apostasy  to  the  many  with  which 


the  elder  members  of  society  had  to 
reproach  themselves,  while  it  has  had 
the  subsequent  disadvantage  of  draw- 
ing a  large  portion  of  the  adolescent 
and  comparatively  uncorrupted  gene- 
ration into  a  similar  vortex  of  poUtical 
macbiavelism.  The  underhand  sup- 
planting of  the  elder  branch  of  the 
Bourbons;  the  ungrateful  abandon- 
ment of  the  reigning  family  by  those 
who'  had  sworn  the  most  deeply  to 
support  it,  and  the  cowardly  shnnking 
from  responsibility  by  those  who  had 
egged  on  the  authors  of  the  measures 
that  led  to  the  catastrophe ;  this  was  a 
sufficiently  bad  lesson  of  political  im- 
morality to  the  rising  generation ; 
while  the  tergiversations  of  the  party 
who  have  since  come  into  power,  the 
kicking  down  of  the  footstools  by  which 
the  graspers  of  authority  had  mounted 
to  the  attainment  of  their  ends,  the 
continuation  and  systematized  prac- 
tbing  of  the  underhand  corrupt  prac- 
tices of  former  governments,  have  cer- 
tainly not  tended  to  afford  a  good  ex- 
ample of  political  conduct  to  those 
destined  in  future  times  to  come  to  the 
adminbtration  of  affairs.  Where  the 
upper  classes  give  so  bad  a  specimen  of 
what  the  citizens  of  a  free  state  ought 
to  be,  it  is  impossible  either  that  the 
lower  classes  should  feel  any  reverence 
for  them,  or  that  they  should  escape 
from  the  contagion  of  such  easily  dis- 
seminated vices.  Before  the  last  re- 
volution, the  few  persons  who  used  to 
think  in  France,  and  who  were  aware 
of  th6  existence  of  the  malady,  used  to 
console  themselves  with  the  reflection : 
<*  Our  hopes  are  in  the  rising  gene- 
ration." Alas !  the  Revolution  of 
1830,  and  the  <' monarchy  of  the  mid« 
die  classes,**  as  it  has  been  somewhat 
fantastically  termed,  has  not  shown 
la  jeune  France  in  the  best  of  lights, 
nor  placed  it  under  the  most  favour- 
able circumstances  for  future  develop- 
ment I  It  is  a  melancholy  but  a  warn- 
ing truth,  that  can  never  be  sufficiently 
attended  to  by  all  nations  blessed  with 
long-established  governments,  that  a 
violent  revolution,  whatever  good  it 
may  bring,  has  to  be  accomplished,  not 
only  at  the  expense  of  the  comfort  of 
the  present  generation,  but  also  at  that 
of  the  political  honour  and  dignity  of 
many  future  ones.  A  revolution  can 
only  take  place  in  corrupt  times ;  but 
its  practical  tendency  is  not  to  dimi- 
nish the  corruption :  on  the  contrary. 
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while  it  changes  its  form^  it  only  per- 
petuates its  existence.* 

The  last  political  cause  which  we 
shall  notice  as  affecting  the  moral  and 
social  condition  of  France^  is  the  Re- 
publican nature  of  her  institutions. 
The  famous  political  quibble  of  1630 
— '*  A  monarchy  with  republican  in- 
stitutions," required  to  be  otherwise 
read  before  it  can  apply  to  France.  It 
should  run  thus-7-'<  A  republic  with 
monarchical  institutions."  The  great 
law  of  the  first  revolution^  prescribing 
equal  inheritance  of  testamentary  pro- 
perty, real  and  personal,  and  the  vir- 
tual abolition  of  the  influence  of  the 
aristocracy,  has  constituted  France^ 
practically  and  fundamentally,  a  re< 
public ;  and  as  long  as  this  law  sub- 
sists, France  will  continue  to  pass 
through  all  the  phases  that  republics 
are  doomed  to  experience  until  their 
extinction.  It  b  impossible  for  an 
hereditary  aristocracy  to  exist,  and  to 
have  that  share  of  power  which  b  its 
due,  in  any  state  where  such  a  law  is 
in  vigour ;  and  though,  from  the  com- 
paratively short  time  it  has  been  in 
operation,  it  has  not  yet  produced  its 
full  and  inevitable  effect,  yet  it  is  ra- 
pidly working  the  mischief  which  it 
18  so  well  calculated  to  produce,  not 
merely  among  the  upper,  but  also 
among  the  lower  orders  of  society. 
The  splitting  up  of  large  estates,  and 
the  parcelling  out  of  smaller  ones,  are 
bringing  all  persons  to  that  common 
level  of  feebleness  and  political  pro. 
stration,  which  converts  the  mildest  sys- 
tem of  government  into  an  instrument 
of  pure  tyranny  ;  all  the  intermediate 
springs  by  which  the  harshness  and 
suddenness  of  the  shocks  of  sovereign 
action  are  softened  in  mixed  govern- 
ments being  removed,  the  people  are 
brought  into  constant  and  irritating 
contact  with  public  authority,  not 
actively,  but  passively,  not  as  them- 
selves influencing  the  exercise  of 
power,  but  as  the  impotent  victims  of 
its  errors,  or  the  careless  enjoyers  of 
its  advantages.  The  aristocracy,  de- 
prived of  an  hereditary  peerage,  and 
seeing  their  ancient  wealth  and  influ- 
ence diminish  at  each  successive  gen- 


eration, are  plunged  in  apathy,  and 
take  little  or  no  share  in  the  political 
business  of  the  state ;  the  depositaries 
of  power  being  selected  principally 
from  men  of  the  law,  and  in  great  part 
from  the  commercial  and  manufactur- 
log  classes.  Such,  however,  is  the 
neediness  of  the  representation  of  the 
people,  that  few  among  them  are  above 
receiving  a  bribe — not  a  pecuniary 
bribe,  but  the  bribe  of  a  place  of 
honour  or  profit  nnder  the  immediate 
control  of  the  executive  government ; 
and  nearly  one  half  of  the  present 
Chamber  of  Deputies  is  thus  exposed 
to  the  direct  unmitigated  action  of  the 
Cabinet.  No  small  portion  of  the 
last  session  has  been  consumed  by  de- 
bates in  the  Chamber,  or  the  commit, 
tee-room,  on  a  measure  for  limiting 
the  compatibility  of  remunerated 
places  with  seats  for  electoral  colleges; 
and  the  proposed  law  was  at  last  got 
rid  of  in  an  underhand  manner  by  the 
government,  which  knew  that  it  was 
necessary  to  stifle — this  was  the  word 
—a  project  so  obnoxious  to  the  holders 
of  power.  As  an  instance  of  the  de^ 
fenceless  condition  in  which  even  pub- 
lic functionaries  in  France  find  them- 
selves placed  with  regard  to  the  cen- 
tral government,  it  may  be  mentioned 
that  not  a  single  cabinet  out  of  the 
many  which  have  existed  since  1630, 
has  over  hesitated  to  dismiss  the  pre- 
feet  of  a  department,  or  the  mayor  of 
any  commune,  when  they  have  either 
voted  against  the  government  candi- 
date  at  an  election,  or  have  not  sup- 
ported him  with  sufficient  energy. 
Examples  of  this  are  of  too  common 
occurrence  in  France  to  render  speci- 
fications necessary ;  but  the  removals 
of  prefects  after  the  election  which 
ended  in  the  overthrow  of  Count/ 
Mol6*s  administration,  is  a  notorious 
instance  of  this  habitual  abuse  of  pub- 
lic power.  To  the  same  cause,  the 
common  weakness  of  all  classes,  may 
be  attributed  the  arbitrary  suspen- 
sions or  cashierings  of  the  national 
guards  of  various  places  where  a  spirit 
of  opposition  has  been  too  openly 
manifested — a  thing  not  in  itself  ab- 
stractedly to  be  regretted,  since  a  more 


*  The  eloqoent  pen  of  Lord  MahoD,  in  his  Butory  of  JBnpland  from  the  Ptaee  of 
Utrecht  to  the  Peace  of  Aix-la-ChapeUe^  hai  amply  developed  thii  axiom  during  the 
early  porUon  of  the  eighteenth  century.  It  ii  a  book  that  cannot  be  too  mach  con- 
■nlted  by  the  political  student. 
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ridiculoiig  libel  upon  on  armed  force 
can  hardly  be  imaffined  than  that 
heterogeneous  crowd  of  tinkers  and 
tailors;  but,  nevertheless,  they  have 
served  as  so  many  pernicious  ex« 
amples  of  the  overstretchings  of  au- 
thority for  undue  purposes.  The 
inercantile  classes  feel  the  evils  of  the 
levelling  ^stem  as  well  as  the  politi- 
cal ones ;  and  we  cannot  quote  a  more 
lorcible  elucidation  of  the  fact  than 
^he  tardy  manner  in  which  the  forma- 
tion of  railroads  has  gqne  on  in  France, 
or  than  the  circumstances  of  English 
capital  being  demanded  to  establish  a 
line  from  Paris  to  Rouen,  and  to  set  up 
steamers  from  Havre  to  New  York, 
The  agricultural  classes  are  exposed 
to  the  bad  effects  of  the  law  in  ques^ 
tion,  as  much  if  not  more  than  any 
others;  for  not  onl^  are  improvement 
of  land  and  cultivation  on  a  large  scale 
almost  impossible,  but  in  the  case  of 
the  smallest  owners,  land  is  so  much 
divided  and  broken  up,  with  its  parcels 
lying  often  so  far  apart,  that  any  cul- 
tivation at  all  is  rendered  expensive^ 
and  causes  great  loss  of  time  and  labour 
to  the  proprietor.  If  the  owner  should 
wish  to  sell  his  parcels  of  land  and 
nnite  them  together,  he  is  met  by  such 
heavy  law  expenses,  and  such  a  host  of 
public  functionaries,  who,  by  the  all- 
pervading  system  of  governmental 
action,  have  to  be  kept  by  the  country, 
that  he  is  at  once  deterred  from  his 
project.  Official  returns  have  shown 
that  there  are  numerous  parcels  of 
property  in  France  not  producing  more 
than  ten  francs  a  year,  the  clear  value 
pf  which,  at  twenty  years*  purchase, 
would  therefore  be  two  hundred  francs ; 
and  yet,  the  law  expenses  upon  the 
conveyance  of  this  land  to  another 
person  would  be  one  hundred  francs 
T-exactly  half  the  whole  value  I  If 
this^  is  not  a  pernicious  system,  de- 
£sating  the  very  ends  far  which  it  was 
instituted,  it  would  be  difficult  to  dis- 
cover an^  that  is  so.  The  result  of 
thb  portion  of  the  Republican  legis- 
lation of  France,  is  to  sul^ject  the  peo- 
ple on  the  one  hand  to  the  unmitigated 
tyranny  of  the  law,  and  on  the  other 
band  to  destroy  their  energies  as  a 
political  body.  Masses  of  men  at  all 
times  stand  in  need  of  leaders  if  their 
efforts  are  to  be  directed  to  a  good  end, 
but  where  all  are  alike  laid  low  by  the 
general  action  of  the  law.nothhsg  but 
an  intermption  of  that  action,  a  legis- 
lative change— a  revolntioni  in  short, 


can  bring  any  ene'to  the  post  of  leader 
or  protector  of  his  fellow- citizens* 
The  French  have,  in  fact,  got  this  sys« 
tem,  which  has  generally  been  con« 
sidered  as  the  foundation  of  all  re- 
publican institutions,  in  full  force 
among  them ;  and  its  practical  result 
is  to  subject  them  to  the  worst,  their 
own  despotism,  as  well  as  to  the  me- 
lancholy casualties  of  frequent  revolu- 
tionary changes. 

This  law,  added'  to  the  unsettled 
state  of  the  national  religion  and 
morality,  and  ripened  in  its  mischief 
by  the  system  of  centralization,  one 
of  the  worst  offspring  of  the  Great 
Revolution,  is  rapidly  working  the 
political  degradation  and  disorganiza- 
tion of  the  country.  It  should  be 
observed,  that  it  makes  a  great  differ- 
ence whether  a  people  adopt  republi- 
can ideas  and  republican  institutions 
at  the  commencement  of*  their  exist- 
ance  as  a  nation,  or  at  a  late  period* 
and  as  a  consequence  of  the  breaking 
up  of  a  previous  system.  In  the  for- 
mer case,  a  republic  may  be  said  to 
be  natural,  as  being  one  of  the  earliest 
and  clumsiest  attempts  of  a  civilized 
community  at  national  government: 
in  the  latter,  it  is  unnatural,  as  being 
a  virtual  abandonment  of  legislative 
experience,  and  a  reversion  to  primi- 
tive disorganization.  In  one  instance^ 
a  republic  may  co*exist  with  much 
national  liberty,  and  may  tend  to  im* 
prove  and  perpetuate  its  existence: 
in  the  other,  it  btcomes  the  companion 
and  cause  of  personal  restraint  and 
general  oppression,  while  it  is  pregnant 
with  the  seeds  of  anarchy  and  spon- 
taneous decomposition.  These  are 
the  cases  of  the  United  States  of 
America  and  France.  The  former* 
containing  a  comparatively  mde  and 
simple  population,  at  the  outset  of 
their  national  career,  are  improving 
their  social  condition  in  the  same  way 
as  they  are  reclaiming  and  clearing 
their  land.  There  u  so  much  work 
to  be  done  in  both  respects  that  all 
bands  are  wanted  to  join  in  it ;  and  aa 
every  body  there,  Ulysses-like^  is  more 
or  lees  his  own  handicraflsman»  so  each 
citizen  is  more  or  less  of  a  Wislator* 
With  an  unlimited  extent  of  virgin 
territory,  and  with  s  popuktiim  that 
has  more  commonly  to  provide  the 
necessaries  than  the  elegancies  of  life, 
the  equal  division  of  testamentary  pro- 
perty is  not  vet  felt  in  its  evil  conse- 
quences ;  wmle,  whh  snob  a  constant 
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and  rapid  circulatioii  of  Mcial  Hood, 
a  healthy  action  is  kept  up  in  all  parts 
of  the  political  body  independent  of 
the  forms  of  the  govern meot.  Not  so 
with  France :  that  country  of  limited 
thongh  great  extent,  has  a  population 
of  thirty. three  millions^  rapidly  in-* 
creasing*  and  within  a  definite  time 
will  not  have  wherewithal  to  maintain 
its  inhabitants.  After  a  violent  politic 
cal  maUdy,  such  as  no  other  nation 
was  perhaps  ever  affected  with*  and 
after  a  subsequent  temporary  recovery, 
it  has  been  again  exposed  to  something 
like  a  relapse*  and  is  evidently  diseased 
at  the  core.  The  French  are  not 
setting  out  on  their  voyage  of  national 
existence  with  the'faope  of  youth*  and 
that  ignorance  of  political  evil  which 
constitutes  much  of  a  people's  happi- 
ness* and  often  renders  tbo  wisdom  of 
government  comparative  folly*  but 
with  the  bitter  recollections  of  brilliant 
expectations  blasted,  of  long-continued 
and  misdirected  efforts  thwarted  or 
made  abortive*  of  the  substance  of 
good  thrown  away,  and  nought  but 
the  shadow  of  theoretical  periection 

Sasped  at;  with  the  enervating  ef- 
^ts  of  centuries  of  bygone  civilisation 
abused  uid.rejeeted*  with  expeetatione 
of  future  good  almost  exhausted*  and 
with  the  national  heart  and  ejre  dead» 
•ned  and  siekened  as  to  p<^tical  ad* 
Tanoement  by  long-continued  failure 
uid  disappointment.  So  far  from  ex- 
citing energy  among  such  a  people* 
republicanism  is  the  cause  only  of 
feverish*  short- Kved  excitement,  or  of 
anarchj  ending  in  fresh  political  de- 
gradation. It  makes  an  immense  dif- ' 
ference*  whether  it  be  at  an  early  or  a 
mature  period  of  a  people's  life*  that 
republicanism  is  introduced  9  and 
France  has  adopted  it  at  the  later  and 
the  pernicious  moment. 

No  man  is  more  alive  to  the  danger 
arising  to  his  country  from  the  anar« 
chical  spirit  that  prevails  in  it  than  M. 
Guizot;  and  his  parliamentary  and 
official  life  has  been  spent  in  perpetn* 
ally  combating  it.  His  opinions* which, 
however*  are  well  known  from  hia 
harangues  in  the  Chamber  of  Depu- 
ties, are  eloquently  summed  up  at  the 
end  of  his  essay  De  la  Democraiie  daus 
les  Societes  Modemes,  He  says-* 
^  "  The  essential  and  necessary  prin- 
ciples of  every  regular  and  stable 
community  are  as  follow : — Penever- 
ing  unity  of  nationid  intention,  repre- 
sented by  the  GoTeammt: — Rcs^eat 
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for  j>ublic  authority  :~Subordinatioa 
of  individual  will  to  the  Law :— The 
partition  of  rights  according  to  capa- 
city :  the  guaranteeing  of  hbertyfor 
tyery  one,  on  every  step  of  the  social 
ladder ;  but  with  authority  at  the  top 
and  over  all,  since  the  affairs  of  a  com- 
munity are  in  themselves  high  and 
paramount*  and  incapable  of  being 
conducted  by  those  who  are  below. 
These  are  the  maxims  of  social  good 
sense,  and  the  elementary  principles 
of  social  order.  Whether  a  commu- 
nity be  democraUoal  or  aristocratical ; 
whether  its  government  be  monarchi- 
eal  or  republican,  is  of  little  moment ; 
it  has  always  need-of  these  principles, 
flowing  as  they  do,  not  from  such  or 
such  a  state  of  society*  not  from  such 
or  such  a  form  of  government*  but 
from  the  very  nature  of  men  and  hu« 
man  relations:  so  that  where  these 
principles  are  found  to  be  weak*  it  ia 
not  the  government  only*  but  it  is  this 
community  itself*  which  is  sinking  and 
tottering.  Tiie  more  freedom  a  com^ 
munity  possesses,  or  wishes  to  possess, 
the  more  ought  it  to  place  itself  under 
the  empire  of  these  tutelary  principlesi 
for  they  alone  can  support  a  bold  and 
ample  development  of  liberty  .  .  •  » 
The  dominant  urgent  interest— th« 
moral*  and*  at  the  same  time,  the  na- 
tional interest  of  our  present  jtate  of 
society*  is  to  elevate  and  (organize  it- 
self, since  it  ia  in  elevation  and  organi- 
zation that  it  is  priBcipally  deficient* 
Ideas,,  ambitious  customs*  social  situa- 
tions* and  intCTPal  arrangements*  ererj 
thing  among  us  has  need  of  regulating 
and  amplifying  itself.  But  the  old 
routine  of  democracy  b  above  all 
fatal*  inasmuch  as  it  lowers  and  de- 
gradiea  every  thing— persons  as  well 
as  things.  We  are  dragging  ourselves 
on  in  the  leading  strings  of  the  Revo- 
lution, instead  of  standing  upright  and 
advancing.  A  return  of  the  past  is 
dreaded :  let  then  our  modern  demo* 
cracy  forget  what  its  past  was:  let  it 
rise  to  the  altitude  of  the  position  it 
has  acquired ;  then  only  will  it  be  fit 
for  its  present  fate— then  only  can  it 
reckon  itself  sure  of  its  future." 

M.  Guizot*  as  a  conscientious  sup- 
p<M'ter  of  the  existing  Charter  and 
GovenMnent  of  France*  is  for  continu- 
ing the  experiment*  and  for  working 
that  charter  out  to  its  final  results*  with 
»  monarchical  and  religious  bias  given 
to  it  by  the  government  for  the  time 
being.    Our  own  opinion  is,  that  the 
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fandamental  constitution  of  French 
society  requires  alteration ;  the  aristo- 
cratic element  must  he  reintroduced^ 
and  the  repuhlican  tendency  taken 
away^  in  order  to  let4he  monarchical 
and  religious  elements  have  their  pro- 
per sphere  of  action.  Until  hy  the 
aholition  of  the  law  ef  equal  succes- 
sion^ the  formation  of  a  permanent 
upper  class^  alike  independent  of  the 
government  and  the  people^is  brought 
about ;  and  until  the  growth  of  such 
a  body  of  families  is  strengthened  by 
the  lapse  of  years,  France  will  not  be 
in  a  healthy  political  condition^  but 
will  continue  as  she  now  is,  a  hotbed 
of  discontent  for  herself,  and  a  focus 
of  pernicious  propagandism  to  her 
neighbours. 

And  there  are  ample  materials  in 
France  for  improving  the  state  of  the 
people.  The  country  and  its  inhabi- 
tants are  alike  capable  of  being  turned 
to  good.  The  former  is  not  second 
in  average  fertility  to  any  territory  of 
equal  extent  in  Europe,  with  every 
natural  advantage  for  richly  varied 
agriculture,  and  most  extensive  com- 
merce. The  latter  are  composed,  for 
twenty-five  out  of  the  thirty- three 
millions,  of  a  sturdy  and  honest  rural 
population,  split  into  many  distinct 
races,  and  even  languages,  and  as  such 
full  of  national  vigour.  With  remark- 
able aptitude  for  agriculture,  but  with^* 
out  the  means  of  imorovement ;  with 
no  antipathy  for  trade  and  manufac- 


tures, but  without  any  encouragement ; 
with  much  natural  shrewdness,  but 
domineered  over,  and  talked  out  of 
their  good  sense,  by  the  corrupt  deni- 
zens of  the  capital.  The  French  have 
so  much  national  'good-humour  and 
bonhommie,  that  they  could  again 
easily  attach  themselves  to  the  8ei« 
gneurs  with  whom  their  chateaux  and 
manors,  as  of  old,  ought  to  be  peopled ; 
and  they  have  so  much  innate  acuteness 
and  aptitude  for  detail,  that  a  really 
paternal  and  provident  government 
might  urge  them  on  to  commercial 
and  industrial  pursuits  with  the  hap- 
piest results.  If  something  of  this 
kind  be  not  done  by  the  peaceful  ways 
of  legislation,  it  will  be  effected,  sooner 
or  later,  at  the  dreadful  sacrifice  of 
another  revolution ;  but  we  hope  for 
the  best.  We  have  faith  in  the  im- 
proving good  sense  of  European  na- 
tions ;  and  the  examples  of  other 
peoples  will  not  be  without  their  due 
mfiuence.  Meanwhile,  we  desire 
heartily  that  the  good  parts  only  of 
French  institutions,  the  love  and  pro« 
tection  of  science,  literature,  and  art, 
may  be  imitated  in  our  own  country  ; 
and  that  we  mav  have  the  good  sense, 
while  we  avoid  the  rocks  on  which 
our  neighbours  have  split,  to  preserve, 
as  the  palladium  and  touchstone  of 
our  national  greatness,  the  religious 
aod  aristocratic  spirit  of  our  venerable 
constitution. 


THE  candidate's  GABLAND. 
AN  EXCELLENT  NEW  80NO. 

Aia— <'  Croppies  lie  down,*^ 

1. 
Ye  candidates  claiming  to  serve  the  good  cause 
Of  religion  and  liberty,  order  and  laws  I 
Where'er  on  the  hustings  the  foe  you  may  face. 
Lay  it  into  him  well,  till  he  bellows  for  grace. 
I  can  teach  you  some  tricks  to  crack  Whiggery's  crown. 
And  to  make  all  Repealers  and  Chartists  lie  down. 
Singing  down,  down,  Radicals,  down ! 

• 
2. 
If  "  Tort  disloyalty"  furnish  the  cry. 
First  simply  assert  that  the  charge  is  a  lie. 
Then  suggest  that  some  folks  have  more  profit  than  praise. 
Paying  court  to  the  sun  while  they  bask  in  his  rays. 
But  demand  where*s  the  party,  since  parties  were  made. 
So  true  as  the  Tories  when  left  in  the  shade. 

Singing  down,  down,  courtiers  lie  down  I 
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8. 
If  this  isn*t  sufficient  to  silence  their  jaw^ 
Keep  ruhhiog  their  hide  till  you  come  to  the  raw  : 
Hint  at  Denman  and  Broagh*m»  at  the  Dulce  and  the  Prince^ 
And  you'll  soon  make  the  jade's  ugly  withers  to  wince ; 
You  may  lastly  allude  to  a  speech  by  old  Coke — 
I  forget  his  new  title — then  see  how  they'll  look. 

Singing  down>  down*  libellers^  down ! 
4. 
On  the  Canadas  next  you  may  largely  dilate> 
In  extent  so  prodigious^  in  Talne  so  great : 
Such  an  outlet  for  industry — idle  at  home — 
Sach  a  fountain  of  commerce  through  ages  to  come. 
Whether  traitor  or  trimmer^  confusion«to  him 
Who  would  cripple  the  realm  in  so  goodly  a  limb  I 

Singing  dowu»  down,  rebels  lie  down! 
5. 
If  firebrands  or  fools  of  self-government  speak. 
Say,  'tis  nonsense  and  knavery  all  that  they  seek. 
Ere  they  set  the  child  free  from  the  mother's  command. 
Bid  them  try  the  experiment  nearer  at  hand. 
Oh  1  what  pranks  would  the  imps  in  our  nurseries  play, 
If  declared  their  own  masters  for  even  a  day. 

Singing  down,  down,  younkers  lie  down ! 
6. 
At  the  Gorn.Laws,  though  now  rather  musty  and  stale. 
If  some  Jhw'ry  Whig  orator  chooses  to  rail. 
Don't  be  you  meafy-mouthed,  give  him  prices  and  freight. 
And  just  press  him  to  death  on  the  subject  of  weight. 
If  you  question  him  close,  youUl  soon  carry  the  laugh. 
And  leave  few  that  will  barter  their  com  for  his  chaff. 

Singing  down,  down,  humbugs  lie  down  I 
7. 
Then  present  this  dilemma,  with  horns,  a  good  pair. 
Such  as  often  the  Stot  has  in  vain  wish'd  to  wear. 
When  prices  decline,  pray,  will  toages  fall  too  ? 
(We've  an  answer  in  petto  to  meet  either  view :) 
If  they  ipon't,  what  relief  will  the  masters  have  then  ? 
If  Uiey  ivill,  what  the  mischief  becomes  of  the  men  f 

SuQging  down,  down,  disputants,  down ! 
8. 
Enquire  as  to  Irxland, — Beneath  the  Whig  reig^ 
Is  reason  returning  ? — is  crime  on  the  wane  ? 
See,[the  Arch-agitator  still  rampant  we  find. 
Mendicity  still  with  mendacity  join'd  ; 
While  Augean  pollution  fast  poisons  the  scene. 
Such  as  Stanley— or  Hercules — only  could  clean. 

Singing  down,  down,  peijury,  down  I 
9. 
A  word  to  the  Chartists  before  my  song  ends ; 
Of  the  Whigs  or  the  Tories,  say  wMch  are  their  friends  ? 
•  Those  who  help  them  in  patience  and  peace  to  endure 
What  princes  and  parliaments  never  can  cure  ? — 
Or  the  tricksters  wno  sell  them  sedition  for  food. 
And,  first  fanning  the  fire,  then  would  quench  it  in  blood  ? 

Singing  down,  down.  Democrats,  down ! 
10. 
If  you  borrow  these  lessons  from  Christopher's  school. 
The  result,  my  good  friends,  may  be  left  to  old  Bull ; 
Even  Peggy  and  Pat,  their  newfangledness  past. 
Will  awake  to  some  calmer  conclusions  at  last ; 
But  be  that  as  it  may,  ere  the  twelve  months  are  out. 
You'll  see  Peel  back  in  power  and  the  Whigs  up  the  spout. 

Singing  down,  down,  Whiggery,  down !        »  j 
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THE  WAGS. 


In  a  town  which  we  wUl  call  Mid- 
dletown,  because  it  was  of  the  middle 
size,  dwelt  a  worthy  shopkeeper  bear- 
ing the  odd  name  of  Jeremiah  Wag. 
.  By  dealing  in  all  sorts  of  commodities, 
and  steady  attention  to  bis  business, 
he  had  managed  to  keep  up  his  respec- 
tability, and  doubtless  would  hare 
considerably  increased  his  store,  but 
for  the  gradual  increase  of  hb  family. 
For  several  years  after  his  marriage 
a  new  little  Wag  was  ushered  annual- 
ly into  the  world  ;  and  though  there 
had  latterly  been  somewhat  less  of  re- 
gularity, as  many  as  ten  small  heads 
might  be  counted  every  evening  in  his 
back  parlour.  Jerry,  the  eldest  boy, 
was,  however,  almost  fourteen  years 
of  age,  and  therefore  begsn  *'  to  make 
himself  useful,**  by  carrying  out  small 
parcels  and  assisting  behind  the  conn-* 
ter.  All  the  rest  were,  to  use  their 
parent's  phrase,  '<  dead  stock,"  and 
*'  were  eating  thmr  heads  off;*'  for, 
sooth  to  say,  they  were  a  jolly  little 
set,  and  blessed  with  most  exoelleat 
appetites.  Such  was  the  state  of  fa- 
mily matters  at  the  time  when  our  nar- 
rative commences. 

Now,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
street,  exactly  facing  the  modest  board 
on  which  Jeremiah's  name  was  paint- 
ed, with  the  usual  annoBncement  of 
certain  commodities  in  which  be  dealt, 
was  another  board  of  a  very  different 
description.  On  it  were  embkzoBed 
the  arms  of  his  Majesty,  with  the  sup« 
porters,  a  lion  and  a  tmicom,  as  the 
country  folks  said,  <*  a-figbting  for  the 
crown.'* 

The  establishment  indicated  by  this 
display,  was  upheld  by  a  very  different 
class  of  customers  to  tiiat  which  pa^ 
tronised  the  shop.  Two  or  three 
times  in  each  day  some  private  car- 
riage or  post-chaise  woiihl  stop  to 
change  horses  at  the  Khig*8  Arms, 
and  occasionally  «  a  fsnMly**  took  op 
their  quarters  there  for  the  Bight ;  but 
the  latter  was  a  piece  of  gi^od-lock 
not  often  ta  be  expected,  as  there 
were  no  lions  to  be  seen  in  Middle- 
town  save  the  red  rampant  guardian 
on  the  sign*board. 

It  was  haymaking  time,  and  bttst- 
ness  was  very  <*  slack'*  with  the  wor- 
thy Jeremiah  ;  but  he  said  thai  he 
didn't  care  much  about  it,  aa  the 


try  folks  were  earning  money,  part  of 
which  he  trusted  would  find  its  waj 
into  his  till  in  due  course.  So,  after 
rummaging  about  among  his  stock  to 
see  if  he  was  **  out  of  any  thing,**  he 
took  his  stand  at  the  door,  just  to 
breathe  a  mouthful  of  fresh  air.  Titus 
Twist,  the  landlord,  made  his  appear- 
ance at  the  same  moment,  in  his  own 
gateway,  apparently  with  the  same 
salubrious  intent,  and  immediately 
beckoned  to  his  neighbour  just  to 
step  across. 

**  Well,  how  are  ye,  Master  Wag  ?" 
said  he,  when  they  met.  <<  Did  you 
observe  that  green  ohariot  that  stands 
down  in  the  yard  there,  and  came  in 
more  than  an  hour  ago  ?  "  Jeremiah 
answered  in  the  negative.  **  Well," 
continued  mine  host,  '<  it  belongs  to 
one  of  the  oddest,  rummest,  little  old 
gentleman  I  ever  clapped  my  eyes  on. 
He's  been  asking  me  all  sorts  of  ques« 
tions»  and  seems  mightily  tickled  with 
your  name  above  all  things.  I  think 
he*s  cracked.  Howsomever,  he*s  or- 
dered dinner;  but  hush  I  here  he 
comes.** 

The  little  gentleman  in  question 
seemed  between  sixty  and  seventy ; 
but,  excepting  a  certain  sallowness  of 
complexion,  carried  his  years  well,  his 
motions  being  lively,  imd  wearing  a 
good-humoured  smile,  as  though  ha- 
bknal,  on  his  eountenuiee.  His  dress 
was  plain,  but  good,  and  altogether 
becoming  his  apparent  rank. 

**  I  shall  be  baek  in  a  quarter  of  an 
hear,**  said  he  to  the  landlord ;  **  I'm 
only  goii^  over  the  way  to  the  shop 
to  buy  something ;"  and  away  he  went, 
«]d»  of  course,  was  followed  by  Jere- 
miah, who,  immediately  on  entering 
bis  own  boiise,  skipped  nimbly  behind 
the  counter  to  wait  upon  his  new  cus- 
tomer. 

After  trying  ob  some  gloves,  and 
purehasing  two  p«r,  the  lUtle  strange 
gentleman  looked  round  the  shop,  as 
though  examining  its  eentenU  to  find 
something  he  wanted* 

<<  Any  thing  else  I  can  do  for  you> 
sir  ?**  replied  Jeremiah.  **  You  sell 
almoet  every  thing  I  seCy  Mr  Wag  ?** 
observed  the  old  gentleman.  **  Mr 
Wag?  Yowr  name  ts  Wag>  I  sup« 
pose  ?"  <'  Yesy  sir,*'  feplied  Uie  shop- 
keeper^  dryly. 
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"  Wag,  Wag.  Wag!"  wpeated 
the  straDger,  briskly.  **  Funny  name! 
eh  ?'•  *'  It  wai  my  father's  before  me," 
observed  Jeremiah,  scarcely  knowing 
what  to  think  of  the  matter. 

'*  Very  good  name  I "  continued  the 
little  gentleman,  ''  Like  it  very  much. 
Got  any  children  ?  Any  little  Wags, 
eh  ?  Like  to  see  *em.  Fond  of  chUd* 
ren — little  Wags  in  particular — he, 
he,  he  I** 

**  Much  obliged  to  ye  for  enquiring, 
sir,*'  replied  the  senior  Wag ;  "  T.ve 
trot  just  half  a  score,  sorted  sizes'. 
That's  the  eldest !  '*  and  he  pointed  to 
young  Jerry,  whose  lanky  limbs  were 
at  the  moment  displayed,  spread-eagle 
fashion,  against  the  shelves,  from  the 
topmost  of  which  he  was  reaching 
down  some  commodity  for  a  cas« 
tomer. 

'*  That's  right.  Bring  'em  up  to 
industry,"  said  the  little  gentleman. 
**  Well,  I  can*t  stay  now,  because  my 
dinner's  ready ;  but  I  see  you  seU 
Irish  linen,  and  I  want  a  piece  for 
shirts ;  so,  perhaps,  youUl  be  so  good 
as  to  look  me  out  a  good  one  and 
bring  it  over  to  me," 

<*  You  may  rely,**  commenced  Mr 
Wag ;  but  his  new  customer  cut  him 
short  by  adding,  "  I  know  that  well 
enough,'*  as  he  briskly  made  his  exit. 

The  industrious  shopkeeper  forth- 
with selected  certain  of  his  primest 
articles,  folded  them  in  a  wrapper, 
and,  at  the  appointed  time,  carried  the 
whole  across  to  the  King's  Arms. 

He  was  immediately  ushered  into 
the  presence  of  the  eccentric  elderly 

gentleman,  who  was  seated  alone  b»- 
ind  a  bottle  of  white  and  a  bottle  of 
red.  **  Suppose  you* to  dined.  Master 
Wag  ?**  saiu  he,  *^  So,  come  I  Noceror 
mony,  sit  down  and  take  a  glass  of 
wine." 

«<  I'm  very  much  obliged  to  you» 
I'm  sure»  sir,'*  replied  Jeremiah ;  '<  but 
I  have  just  brought  over  half  a  dozen 
piecea^of  Irish  for  you  to  look  at  and 
choose." 

**  Phoo»phool"  Qnoth  the  small 
stranger,  *'  I  don't  want  to  see  them. 
I  know  nothing  about  *em.  Leave 
all  to  you.  Only  meant  to  have  had 
a  piece;  but*  as  you  have  bronght 
hafr  a  dozen,  I  may  as  well  take  'ena. 
*  Store*a  no  sore,*  they  say.  There*8 
a  fifty  pound  note  1  Reckon  'em  up, 
and  see  ri  there's  any  change." 
Jeremiah  atared  at  this  uaajmaji 


wholesale  mode  of  dealing,  stammered 
bis  thanks,  and  observed,  that  the 
goods  would  not  amount  to  half  the 
money. 

<<  So  much  the  worse,*'  said  the 
little  gentleman.  **  Must  see  if  I 
can*t  buy  something  else  in  your  line 
presently  ;  but,  sit  down  now :  that's  a 
good  fellow!  I  want  to  have  some 
talk  with  you.** 

The  bashful  shopkeeper  hereupon 
perched  himself  on  the  extreme  front 
edge  of  a  chair,  at  a  respectful  dis- 
tance from  the  table  ;  but  was  told  to 
draw  up  closer  by  his  hospitable  en<« 
tertaioer.  Then  they  took  three  or 
four  glasses  of  wine  together,  and 
gradually  Jeremiah  found  himself  more 
at  home,  and  scrupled  not  to  reply  to 
the  odd  stranger's  questions  respect- 
ing his  family  and  occupations.  And 
so  they  went  on  chatting  till  they  ap« 
peared  as  two  very  old  and  intimate 
friends ;  for  Mr  Wa|^  was  of  an  open, 
unsuspecting  disposition,  and  talked 
as  though  he  had  no  objection  that  alh 
the  world  should  know  all  about  his 
affairs • 

"  Well,  but,  my  dear  Wag,"  said 
the  stranger,  **  can't  you  tell  what 
part  of  the  country  your  father  came 
from  ?" 

<<  No,  sir,  I  can't,'*  replied  Jeremiah, 
«he  died  when  I  was  about  eight  years 
old,  and  the  London  merchant  to 
whom  he  was  clerk,  put  me  to  school, 
and  after  that  apprenticed  me  to  old 
Hicks,  who  lived  over  the  way  where 
I  do  now.  Well,  there  I  served  my 
time,  and  then  married  his  daughter, 
and  so  came  in  for  the  business  when  he 
died;  but  I've  increased  it  a  pretty 
dealy  and  if  I'd  more  capital,  could 
make  a  snug  thing  of  it  by  going  into 
the  wholesale,  and  serving  village 
shops  with  grocery,  and  so  on.** 

«  Why  don't  you  try  it  ?  "  asked  the 
little  gentleman. 

«  It  won't  do  unlesa  one  has  got  the 
rtoffy  to  go  to  market  with,"  replied 
Jeremiah,  knowingly  s  <*  and  then  one 
must  be  able  to  give  credit,  and  ought 
lo  keep  one's  own  wagg^^  ^  carry  out 
goods.  No,  no,  it  won't  do.  Many 
ai  man  has  made  bad  worse  by  getting 
oat  of  his  depth»  and*  aa  it  i^  thank 
Qod,  I  eon  /toe.  The  only  thing  that 
pozzlea  me  now  and  then  ia,  what  I 
shall  do  with  all  the  children." 

<'  Hack  yei  my  worthy  Wag,"  said 
thft  odd  sirastffi^  <<  I  ha^a  nol  got  any 
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cluldren  ;  so,  if  you'll  let  me  pick 
among  the  lot,  I  don*t  care  if  I  take 
two  or  three  off  your  hands." 

**  Sir  I "  exclaimed  the  astonished 
shopkeeper. 

'<  I  mean  what  I  say,"  replied  the 
old  gentleman,  demurely.  "  Take  me 
with  you.  lutroduce  me  to  your  wife 
and  family,  and  let  us  all  have  a 
friendly  cup  of  tea  together  in  your 
back  parlour.  Don't  stare,  my  good 
Wag ;  but  fill  your  glass.  I  don't 
want  to  buy  your  little  Wags,  but  I 
happen  to  have  more  of  the  ready,  as 
you  call  it,  than  I  want ;  so  Til  put 
them  to  school,  or  what  you  like.  What 
say  you?" 

Jeremiah  rubbed  his  eyes,  as  though 
doubtful  if  he  were  awake,  and  then 
uttered  his  thanks  for  such  eztraordi- 
nary  kindness  in  the  best  way  he  was 
able ;  and,  about  an  hour  after,  the 
whimsical  little  old  rich  gentleman 
was  sitting  by  the  side  of  Mrs  Wag, 
with  a  little  curly-headed  Wag  on  each 
knee,  while  the  rest  were  playing  round, 
or  gazing  open-mouthed  at  the  stran- 
ger with  childish  wonder. 

By  degrees  all  stiffness  wore  off; 
and,  before  the  evening  concluded, 
nothing  could  exceed  the  merriment  of 
the  whole  party.  The  eccentric  elder- 
ly gentleman  had  learned  to  call  all 
the  Wags  by  their  names,  and  he 
played,  and  frolicked,  and  rolled  upon 
the  floor  with  the  little  people,  in  a 
style  that  made  the  parents  suspect, 
with  the  landlord,  that  he  must  be 
"  cracked." 

However,  at  parting,  he  became 
more  serious,  and  invited  Jeremiah  to 
come  and  breakfast  with  him  in  the 
morning,  and  to  bring  with  him  a  copy 
of  the  nameff  and  birthdays  of  his  chil- 
dren, as  entered  in  the  Family  Bible. 

Mr  and  Mrs  Wag  of  course  lay 
awake  for  an  hour  that  night,  talking 
over  the  strange  incidents  of  the  day, 
and  perhaps  building  a  few  castles  m 
the  air,  after  the  style  of  affectionate 
parents  for  their  chUdren. 

On  the  following  morning  Jeremiah 
dressed  himself  in  his  Sunday  suit, 
and  repaired  to  fulfil  hb  engagement. 
His  new  old  friend  received  him  in 
the  most  cordial  manner,  and  they 
breakfasted  together,  chatting  over  fa- 
mily concerns  as  on  the  preceding  day. 
When  their  repast  was  ended,  the  litUe 
gentleman  read  over  the  list  of  the 
young  Wags,  and  smilingly  obserred. 


[Oct, 

«  A  jolly  set  of  them !  We  must  con- 
trive to  make  them  all  good  and  hap- 
py Wags  if  we  can,  eh  ?  Eldest,  Jerry, 
almost  fourteen — useful  to  you  in  busi- 
ness. That's  right.  Leave  him  there, 
eh?  Next,  Thomas,  almost  thirteen 
—fond  of  reading — told  me  so.  A 
good  school  first,  eh?  Then  three 
girls  running,  Mary,  Anne,  and  Fanny. 
Pack  them  off  to  a  good  school  too. 
Never  mind.  Then  comes  William, 
eight — and  Stephen,  seven.  Think  I 
know  where  to  place  them — Just  the 
right  age.  Perhaps  can*t  do  it  at  once, 
though.  Humph.  That's  all  I  can 
take  at  present.  The  other  three,  Sa- 
rah, Henry,  and  Philip,  too  young. 
Well,  my  worthy  Wag,  you  will  hear 
about  what  I  mean  to  do  with  them 
before  long,  and  a  friend  of  mine  will 
call  upon  you  some  day  to  consult 
about  the  best  way  of  increasing 
your  business.  Settle  all  in  time. 
No  more  to  say  now,  but  good-bye— 
eh?  Paid  the  landlord's  bill  before 
breakfast,  'cause  don't  like  to  be  kept 
waiting.  Didn't  mean  to  have  stopped 
longer  than  to  change  horses  when  I 
came  yesterday.  Glad  I  have,  though. 
Hope  you  won't  be  sorry.  Holla! 
waiter  I  is  my  carriage  ready  ?  "  **  At 
the  door,  sir,"  shouted  the  landlord  in 
reply.  "That's  right!"  exclaimed 
the  extraordinary  elderly  gentleman. 
**  Good-bye,  my  worthy  Wag !  Re- 
member me  to  Mrs  Wag,  and  give 
my  love  to  all  the  little  Wags.  Ten 
besides  yourselves  I  A  dozen  Wags 
in  one  family!  Never  expected  to 
see  such  a  sight  as  that !  He,  he,  he ! 
See  it  again,  though,  hope.  Wag 
together,  all  of  you,  like  a  bundle  of 
sticks,  hope!"  And,  laughing  and 
uttering  similar  incoherent  sentences 
alternately,  he  walked  briskly  along 
the  passage  to  his  carriage,  into  which 
he  forthwith  Jumped,  and,  having  re- 
peated his  valediction  to  the  astounded 
shopkeeper,  ordered  the  postilion  to 
drive  on. 

Thus  Jeremiah  was  prevented  from 
expressing  his  grateful  feelings  for 
such  wonderful  promises,  and  so  stood 
gaping  in  silence  till  the  carriage  was 
out  of  sight 

**  Why,  you  seem  regularly  'mazed, 
neighbour ! "  exclaimed  the  landlord. 

"  Enough  to  make  me,"  replied  Mr 
Wag.  **  If  one-half  what  I've  heard 
this  morning  should  come  true,  I  shall 
bo  a  lucky  fellow,  that's  all  I" 
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«  The  old  fellowli  cracked/*  ob- 
served Titos  Twist.  «  He's  a  gentle- 
man,  hoire?er>  every  inch  of  him>that 
I  will  say  for  him.  Didn't  make  a 
word  about  nothing.  All  right. 
Used  to  good  livingy  no  doubt.  More's 
the  pity>  as  he's  cracked.  He  cer- 
tainly ought  not  to  be  allowed  to 
travel  without  a  servant,  as  he  does." 

"  Well,"  observed  Jeremiah,  "  I 
don't  know  what  to  say  or  what  to 
think  about  it ;  but,  if  he  is  cracked— 
humph  I  I  don't  know.  It  may  be  so. 
However,  there's  no  harm  done  yet." 

•'  So  he's  been  cramming  you,  eh  I" 
said  mine  host.  *'  Made  you  a  pre- 
sent of  the  moon,  perhaps  ?  They  do 
fancy  strange  things,  and  think  them- 
selves kings,  and  very  rich  in  particu« 
lar." 

The  truth  of  this  latter  assertion 
made  an  impression  upon  our  worthy 
shopkeeper,  who  communicated  it  to 
his  wife  ;  but  she  had  taken  a  great 
fancy  to  the  odd  old  gentleman,  and 
was  not  to  be  shaken  in  her  conviction 
that  he  would  really  be  "  as  good  as 
his  word." 

*'  Well,"  observed  her  husband, 
"  time  will  show ;  and,  at  all  events, 
it  was  no  bad  thing  to  sell  six  pieces 
of  fine  linen  at  once.  We  don't  have 
such  customers  every  day.  However, 
the  best  thing  we  can  do  is,  to  keep 
our  own  secret ;  for,  if  the  neighbours 
were  to  hear  of  it,  we  should  never 
hear  the  last  of  it." 

Mrs  Wag  agreed  in  the  propriety 
of  her  spouse's  suggestion ;  but,  never- 
theless, was  unable  to  refrain  from 
dropping  hints  to  sundry  gossips  con- 
cerning her  anticipations  of  coming 
good  fortune ;  and  the  vagueness  and 
mysterious  importance  of  her  manner 
created  a  sensation,  and  caused  many 
strange  surmises.  Some  decided  that 
the  Wags  had  been  so  imprudent  as 
to  purchase  a  whole  lottery  ticket, 
and  blamed  them  accordingly ;  while 
others  shook  their  heads,  and  hinted 
that,  with  so  large  a  family,  it  would 
be  a  very  fortunate  circumstance  if 
Jeremiah  could  manage  so  as  not  to 
go  back  in  the  world ;  and,  for  their 
parts,  they  never  liked  to  hear  folks 
talk  mysteriously  about  good  luck : 
so,  for  some  time,  the  stranger's  visit 
appeared  to  have  produced  results 
somewhat  the  reverse  of  beneficial ; 
but,  at  the  end  of  a  month,  an  elderly 
gentleman,  dressed  in  black,  entered 
the  shop,  and  requested  a  private  in- 
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terview  with  Mr  Wag ;  and  as  the 
back  parlour  was  full  of  little  Wags, 
then  undergoing  the  ceremonies  of  ab- 
lution, combing,  &c.,  he  proposed  that 
they  should  adjourn  to  the  King's  Arms. 

When  they  were  seated  there,  the 
stranger  very  deliberately  proceeded 
to  arrange  a  variety  of  papers  upon 
the  table  in  a  business-like  manner ; 
and  when  his  task  was  completed,  ap- 
parently to  his  satisfaction,  he  sndled, 
rubbed  his  hands,  and  thus  addressed 
the  wondering  shopkeeper. 

*'  My  name  is  Stephen  Goodfellow. 
I  am  an  attorney,  living  in  London, 
and  there"  (handing  a  card)  <'  is  my 
address.  You  will  probably  guess  who 
is  my  client,  but  my  instructions  are 
to  conceal  his  name.  Well,  he  has 
consulted  with  me  as  to  the  best  mode 
of  carrying  your  intention  of  increa^ 
sing  your  business  into  effect,  and  I 
have,  consequently,  had  interviews 
with  certain  commercial  gentlemen, 
and,  ahem  1  the  result  is,  that  as  the 
thing  must  be  done  gradually,  I  have 
to  present  tou,  in  the  first  place,  with 
this  order  for  a  thousand  pounds.  You 
will  then  be  so  good  as  to  sign  this 
document,  by  reading  which  you  will 
perceive  that  you  cannot  be  called 
upon  for  repayment  before  the  expi- 
ration of  three  years.  Ahem  1  don't 
interrupt  me.  That  will  do  to  begin 
with ;  but,  after  a  little  while,  as  you 
must  give  credit,  and  some  of  your 
commodities,  particularly  grocery, 
amount  to  considerable  sums,  you  may 
want  more,  so— ahem! — ^yes,  this  is 
the  paper.  You  are  to  put  your  usual 
signature  here ;  and,  mark  me,  in  pre- 
cisely six  months  from  this  day,  an 
account  will  be  opened  in  your  name 
with  the  London  bankers,  whose 
check-book  I  now  present  you  with. 
They  will  have  assets  in  their  hands, 
and  instructions  to  honour  your  drafts 
for  any  sum  or  sums  not  exceeding 
four  thousand  pounds.  You  under- 
stand ?" 

"  I  hear  what  you  say,  sir,"  stam- 
mered Jeremiah  ;  "  but,  really,  I'm 
so  astonished,  that" 

«'  Well,  well,"  observed  Mr  Good- 
fellow,  smUing,  **  it  certainly  is  not  an 
everyday  transaction ;  but  my  re- 
spected client  is  a  little  eccentric,  and 
so  we  must  allow  him  to  do  things  in 
his  own  way.  He  has  taken  a  fancy 
to  you,  that's  clear ;  and  when  he 
takes  any  thing  in  hand,  he  doesn't 
mind  trifles." 
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**  Bat  80  much!"  ezcldmed  Mr 
Wag.  "  One  thousand— fotir  thou- 
sand— ^five  thousand  pounds !  It  is  like 
a  dream !  Surely^  sir,"  and  he  hesita- 
ted ;  '<  surely  the  gentleman  can*t  be 
in^ahem ! — in — his— right  senses  ?" 

^*  Sound  as  a  bell/*  replied  the  law- 
yer. "  I  hope  you  may  have  as  clear 
a  head  to  carry  on  your  new  business. 
At  present  you  are  a  little  bewildered, 
that*8  plain  enough ;  bnt  no  great 
marreh  However,  my  time  is  pre- 
cious, so  just  let  me  have  your  signft» 
ture,  and  Tm  off." 

He  then  placed  the  papers  before 
Jeremiah,  who,  after  a  little  more  de- 
mur, and  a  great  deal  of  trepidation, 
wrote  his  name  twice,  and  received 
the  money  order  and  the  banker*s 
check-book.  Mr  Goodfellow  then  or- 
dered a  chaise,  and  chatted  familiarly 
till  it  was  ready,  when  he  shook  Mr 
Wag  by  the  hand,  wished  htm  good 
luck,  and  departed. 

"  I  told  you  so ! "  exclaimed  Mrs 
Wag,  when  her  spouse  related  the 
morning's  adventure.  "  He  seemed 
so  fond  of  the  children.  I  knew  how 
it  would  be.  But  you  should  have 
asked  his  name.  I  wonder  who  be 
can  be  I  Some  great  lord,  no  doubt. 
Well,  bless  him,  I  say  I  Grod  bless 
him,  whoever  he  is.  Oh,  Jerry  I  my 
dear  Jerry  Wag !  I  feel  as  if  I  was 
a-going  to  cry.  How  foolish !  Well, 
I  can't  help  it,  and  that's  the  truth  ;- 
and  the  good  housewife  wiped  her 
eyes,  and  then  threw  her  arms  round 
the  neck  of  her  dearly  beloved  Wag, 
who,  albeit  that  he  was  unused  to  the 
melthag  mood,  found  his  eyes  suddenly 
grow  dim,  and  so  they  performed  a 
weeping  duet  together. 

It  is  pleasant  to  record,  that  at  the 
termination  of  thk  natural  paroxysm, 
they  neglected  not  to  return  thanks  to 
a  higher  Power  for  the  wonderful 
change  that  had  thus  suddenly  taken 
place  in  their  prospects. 

Their  subsequent  task  was  to  take 
eounsel  together;  but  that  was  a 
work  requiring  more  of  calmness  than 
they  possessed  for  the  first  few  days. 
However,  by  degrees,  as  time  rolled 
on,  the  industrious  couple  made  their 
arrangements,  and,  at  the  end  of  six 
months,  Mr  Wag  had  so  increased  his 
business,  that  it  became  advisable  for 
him  to  have  recourse  to  his  London 
bankers.  In  the  meanwhile,  he  had 
sent  hb  son  Tom  and  the  three  eldest 
girls  to  school,  agreeably  to  the  inti- 
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mation  of  his  unknown  fiiend,  which 
he  considered  as  a  command  that  he 
was  in  duty  bound  to  comply  idth* 
Still  it  appeared  very  extraordinary 
that  the  little  elderly  gentleman  nei- 
ther communicated  with  nor  came  to 
see  them  :  but,  as  the  whole  affair  was 
out  of  the  common  way,  Jeremiah 
resolved  industriously  to  avail  himself 
of  the  advantages  of  his  new  position, 
as  the  best  means  of  testifying  bis 
gratitude  during  his  benefactor's  ab« 
sence. 

Much  marvelling,  of  course,  there 
was  in  the  town  and  neighbourhood 
at  the  steady  increase  in  Mr  Wag's 
"concern,"  in  spite  of  his  very  plain 
statement  that  a  kind  friend  had  ad- 
vanced him  a  considerable  sum. 

"  Who  could  that  friend  be  ?"  was 
the  puzzling  question  which  no  one 
could  answer ;  but  his  unremitting 
attention  to  business,  the  punctuality 
of  his  payments,  and  other  evidences 
of  his  prosperity,  sufficed  to  ensure 
him  general  respect,  though  certam 
envious  busybodies  would  venture  now 
and  then  to  hint  significantly  that 
**  all  is  not  gold  that  glistens.*' 

So  matters  went  on  pleasantly  with 
the  Wags  till  winter,  when  Tom  and 
his  three  sisters  came  home  for  the 
hoFidays,  and  the  latter  assisted  their 
mother  in  preparing  for  the  festivities 
of  the  season. 

It  was  Christmas  eve,  and  the 
whole  of  the  family  were  congregated 
in  the  little  back  parlour,  when  young 
Jerry  started  up  at  the  well-knowS 
sound  of  a  customer  at  the  shop  door, 
at  which  he  arrived  with  a  hop,  sten, 
and  jump ;  and,  jerking  it  open,  b^- 
held  a  httle  old  gentleman  wrapped  m 
a  large  cloak.  ^^ 

^-|lease  to  walk  in,  sir,"*  said  Jerry 

J't'^V^\'^^'!^^^  **^«  Granger, 
plachig  his  forefinger  on  his  mouth 

aU  together  to-night,  I  suppose  ?- 
*•  Yes,  sir,'»  replied  Jerry.  smiRno- 

forhe  thought  h'e  knew  toVh^mS 
was  speaking.  "" 

"  That's  right,"  said  the  odd  elderly 
genUeman,  advancing  cautiouriy  t^ 
wards  the  darkest  part  of  thT^kl- 

for  a  Christmas  frolic  r    Come  he?7 

fXrTaV.e^Va^»'^^r 
thriving  Wag!    Now  n,1nH*^"    * 

back  af  if  noUhJ^'h^ptrafd 
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gi?e  me  hold  of  yonr  coat  tall»  so  that 
I  can't  be  leeo.  That'll  do.  No 
laoghlngy  70a  young  monkey.  There* 
atep  along." 

Jerry  did  ai  he  was  bid,  saTe  that, 
though  he  bit  his  lips  unmercifully, 
his  risible  muscles  would  not  remain 
inactive ;  and  thus  the  oddly  joined 
pair  made  their  way  into  the  family 
apartment  just  as  the  eldest  daughter 
had  exclaimed,  **  Now,  mamma,  it*s 
your  turn  to  wish !" 

They  were  sitting  in  a  semicircle 
before  the  fire,  and  the  stranger  and 
his  shield,  of  coune,  stood  behind 
them, 

"  Heigho  I "  said  Mrs  Wag;"  there's 
only  one  thing  I  wbh  for  to-night,  and 
that  is  the  additbn  of  one  nsore  to  our 
party." 

<<  Name  1  name !  You  nrast  name 

Jrour  wish!**  cried  three  or  four 
uvenile  Toices,  in  full  glee. 

<<  I  wish  I  could  tell  you  his  name,* 
said  Mrs  Wag,  *<  but  your  father 
knows  who  I  mean.  Don't  you,  my 
dear?" 

«« I  can't  mistake  you,  ray  love,"  re- 
plied Jeremiah,  affectionately,  "  and  I 
wish  he  could  see  how  happy  we  are. 
It  would  do  his  heart  good#  I  really 
think.'* 

<<  Who  eon  be  be !  **  exclaimed  the 
eldest  daughter. 

**  Perhaps  it's  somebody  Kke  me !" 
cried  the  httle  odd  gentleraan,  stejK 
l^ng  briskly  forward. 

«'  It  is  f  it  is !  **  shrieked  mamma, 
and  up  jumped  the  whole  party,  and 
down  went  Mrs  Wag  upon  her  knees, 
while,  utterly  unoonecioos  of  what  she 
dBd,  her  arms  were  clasped  round  the 
neck  of  her  benefiictor,  whose  bodily 
frame,  behig  unable  to  sustain  her 
matronly  weighf,  gave  way,  and  so 
tiiey  rolled  together  on  thefioor. 

**  Ha,  ha,  ha  I "  laughed  the  eccen*« 
trie  elderly  gentleman,  as  soon  as  he 
recovered  breath,  but  without  attempt^ 
ing  to  rise.  "  This  is  a  Christmas 
gambol,  eh  \  Master  Wag  ?  Eh  I  my 
merry  little  Wags?  Needn't  ask  you 
all  how  you  are.'^ 

**  My  dear  sir  t  **  exddmed  Jer^ 
miab,  ''  allow  me  to  assist  yon.  I 
hope  yen  are  not  hurt." 

<<  Hurt  I "  cried  the  little  gentle^ 
man,  jumping  up  and  ofltering  his 
hand  to  Mrs  Wag.  «  Hurt?  Why, 
I  feel  myself  twenty  years  younger 
than  I  did  five  minutes  agfo.  Never 
mind,  ma'am.    Like  Christmas  gam« 
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bols.  Always  did.  Happen  to  have 
such  a  thing  as  a  bunch  of  mistletoe* 
eh?'* 

"  I  am  sure,  sir,"  whimpered  Mrs 
Wag—"  I  am  sure  I  shall  never  for* 
give  myself.  To  think  of  taking  such 
a  liberty ;  I—I— cant  conceive  how 
I  could" 

"  As  often  as  ever  you  please,  my 
good  lady,"  said  the  eccentric,  handing 
her  to  a  chair ;  "  but  sit  down  and 
compose  yourself,  while  I  shake  hands 
all  round ; "  and,  turning  toward  Jere« 
miah,  he  commenced  the  ceremony, 
which  he  went  through  with  from  the 
eldest  to  the  youngest,  calling  them 
all  by  their  names,  as  correctly  as 
though  he  were  a  constant  visiter. 

A  right  merry  Chrbtmas  eve  was 
that.  The  young  Wags  were,  ever 
and  anon,  obliged  to  hold  their  sides, 
as  they  laughed  and  screamed  with 
delight  at  Uie  funny  stories  told  by 
the  funny  little  old  gentleman,  who 
romped  and  played  wUh  them  with  as 
much  glee  as  though  be  had  been  the 
youngest  of  the  party.  So  the  hours 
passed  quickly  away  all  the  unwelcome 
sound  of  "  bedtime"  was  whispered 
among  the  little  circle ;  and  then  one 
after  another  departed,  until  Mr  and 
Mrs  Wag  were  left  alone  with  their 
honoured  guest. 

The  hearts  of  both  were  full,  and 
they  began  to  endeavour  to  express 
their  feelings ;  but  the  singular  old 
gentleraan  stopped  them  by  saying— > 
•*  Needn't  tell  me.  Know  it  all.  ShaH 
ruu  away  if  you  go  on  so.  Remember, 
I  told  vou  1  had  more  of  the  '  ready ' 
than  I  knew  what  to  do  with.  Couldn't 
have  done  better  with  it,  eh  ?  Out  at 
interest  now.  Best  sort  of  interest, 
too.  More  pleasure  this  evening  than 
receiving  dividends,  eh  1  Never  was 
happier.  So  come,  let  us  wind  up 
for  the  night  Fve  a  memorandum  or 
two  for  you  in  my  pocket-book,"  and 
he  placed  it  on  the  table,  and  began  to 
turn  over  divers  papers,  as  he  con- 
tinued—"Hera!  ha  I  Yes.  Those 
two.  You'd  better  take  them,  my 
good  sir.  They'll  admit  William  and 
Stephen  to  Cbrbt  Church— what  they 
caU  the  blue-coat  school.  Capital 
school,  eh  ?  " 

«*  My  dear  sir  I "  exclaimed  Jere- 
miah. 

•*  Don't  interrupt  me,  that's  a  good 
fellow,"  said  the  old  gentleman. 
"  Hem  I  Do  you  ever  smoke  a 
pipe?" 
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"  Very  rarely,*'  replied  the  wonder- 
ing  Mr  Wag. 

<*  Well,"  continued  hi§  guest,  "  take 
that  paper  to  light  your  next  with. 
Put  it  in  your  pocket,  and  don't  look 
at  it  till  I'm  gone.  Hem !  Tom's 
master  says  he  will  make  a  good 
scholar  ;  so,  if  you've  no  objection,  I 
was  thinking  he  might  as  well  go  to 
college  in  a  year  or  two.  Not  in  your 
way,  perhaps?  Nevermind.  I  know 
some  of  the  big-wigs.  See  all  right, 
and  enter  his  name.  Should  have  one 
parson  in  a  large  family,  eh  ?  " 

Here  Mrs  Wag  could  no  longer 
refrain  from  giving  vent  to  her  over- 
charged feelings  by  certain  incoherent 
ejaculations,  which  terminated  in  a 
flood  of  tears. 

"  Humph  1 "  said  the  old  gentleman, 
''  my  spectacles  want  wiping ;  "  and 
he  took  the  opportunity  of  rubbing 
them  and  blowing  his  nose,  while 
Jeremiah  was  comforting  the  wife  of 
his  bosom,  and  telling  her  not  to  be  so 
foolish,  although  he  could  scarcely 
avoid  snivelling  himself. 

"  Hem !  ahem !  "  resumed  their 
guest ;  <'  think  I*ve  got  some  of  the 
mince  pie  sticking  in  my  throat. 
Stupid  old  fellow  to  eat  so  much, 
eh?" 

**  Better  take  another  glass  of  wine, 
sir,"  said  Jeremiah.  '*  Give  me  leave, 
sir,  to  pour  it  out." 

*'  No,  no !  "  exclaimed  Mrs  Wag, 
starting  up  and  smiling  through  her 
tears,  «  let  me  t  Nobody  else !  God 
bless  you,  sir ! " 

*'  And  you,  too  I"  ejaculated  the  old 
gentleman  gayly ;  '<  come,  that*s  a 
challenge  I  Glasses  round  I  and  then 
we  must  say,  good- night.  Don't  let 
us  make  a  dull  end  of  a  merry 
evening." 

Warm  benedictions  were  forthwith 
uttered,  and  the  "  compliments  of  the 
season  "  were  wished,  with  more  than 
common  sincerity,  by  all  three,  as 
their  glasses  met  gingling  together. 
Then,  the  whimsicd  guest  tossed  off 
his  wine,  jumped  up,  shook  his  hosts 
heartily  by  the  hand,  wished  them 
good' night,  and  sallied  into  the  shop 
to  find  hb  cloak.  }Ar  and  Mrs  Wag 
followed,  and  expressed  a  hope  that 
he  would  honour  their  Christmas 
dinner  by  his  presence  on  the  follow- 
ing  day  ;  but  all  they  could  draw  from 
him  was — <*  Can't  promise.  Ate  and 
drank  a  little  too  much  to. night,  per- 
haps.    Getting  shockingly  old.     See 


how  I  am  in  the  morning.  Enjoyed 
myself  this  evening.  A  jolly  set  of 
Wags  altogether !  Merry  Wags  all, 
eh?  Young  and  old.  Well,  well, 
wag  along  happily,  my  dear  Mr  and 
Mrs  Wag  I  Good.night  I "  and  after 
once  more  shaking  hands  with  them, 
he  nimbly  whisked  himself  out  at  the 
shop- door,  and  trotted  across  to  the 
Ring's  Arms. 

No  sooner  were  the  worthy  couple 
alone,  than  curiosity  led  them  to  ex- 
amine the  piece  of  paper  which  their 
benefactor  had  presented  to  Jeremiaii 
for  the  purpose  of  lighting  his  pipe ; 
and  it  proved  to  be  the  promissory 
note  which  the  latter  had  signed  for 
the  first  thousand  pounds.  The  do- 
nor's intention  was  plain  enough,  as 
it  was  regularly  cancelled,  so  Mrs 
Wag  was  obliged  to  use  her  pocket- 
handkerchief  once  more ;  and  her 
spouse,  after  striding  three  or  four 
times  rapidly  across  the  room,  felt 
himself  also  under  the  necessity  of 
taking  out  his,  and  blowing  his  nose 
with  unusual  vehemence.  Then  they 
congratulated  and  comforted  each 
other,  and  said  their  prayers,  and  of- 
fered up  their  thanksgivings  with  a 
fervour  and  sincerity  that  proved  they 
were  not  unworthy  of  their  good  for* 
tune.  Then  they  retired  to  rest, 
though  not  immediately  to  sleep,  for 
they  were  each  beset  by  strange  wak- 
ing dreams,  and  beheld  in  their  minds' 
eye  a  black  clerical  Wag,  two  long- 
coated  little  blue  Wags,  with  yellow 
nether  investments,  and  other  Wags 
of  sorted  sizes,  but  all  very  happy. 

On  the  following  morning,  being 
Christmas  day,  our  fortunate  shop- 
keeper equipped  himself  in  his  best 
apparel,  and,  before  breakfast,  stepped 
across  the  road,  and  fonnd  Mr  Titos 
Twist  rubbing  hb  eyes  in  his  own 
gateway.  Mutual  salutations,  and 
"  compliments  of  the  season,"  were 
exchanged  in  good  neighbourly  style, 
and  then  mine  host  exclaimed, 
*«  There's  a  box  here  for  you.  Master 
Wag,  left  by  that  queer  litUe  old 
gentleman.  I'm  sure  he's  cracked! 
In  becomes  here  yesterday,  just  after 
dark,  posting  in  his  own  carriage. 
Well,  he  orders  up  any  thing  as  we 
happened  to  have  ready,  and  I  sets  him 
down  to  as  good  a  dinner  as  ever  any 
gentleman  need  sit  down  to,  though  I 
say  it,  because  why,  you  see,  our  lar- 
der's pretty  considerably  well  stocked 
at  thU  season.     So    down  he    sits. 
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rubblDg  his  hands,  and  seeming  as 
pleased  as  Punch,  and  orders  a  bottle 
of  wine ;  but,  before  he'd  been  ten 
minutes  at  table,  up  he  jumps,  claps 
on  his  cloak  and  hat,  and  runs  smack 
out  o*  the  house,  and  never  comes 
back  again  till  past  elcTen  at  night, 
when  he  pajs  his  bill,  and  orders  horses 
for  six  o'clock  this  morning/' 

''  Is  he  gone,  then  ?'*  exclaimed  Je- 
remiah. 

«'  Oflf,  sure  enough,"  replied  Titus ; 
'<  but  he's  left  a  great  box  for  you, 
which  I  was  just  going  to  send  over. 
So,  I  suppose  you  and  he  have  some 
detdings  together.** 

"  Yes,*'  said  Mr  Wag,  '*  I  shall 
have  cause  to  bless  and  thank  him  the 
latest  day  I  have  to  live ;  but  I  wish 
he  had  stopped  here  to-day.  Well, 
God  bless  him,  wherever  he's  gone. 
Hark  ye,  neighbour — ^you  have  often 
heard  me  speak  of  having  a  friend— 
well,  that's  him.  I  don't  know  why, 
but  he's  taken  a  fancy  to  me  and  my 
wife  and  family,  and  has  done  for  us 
more  than  you'd  believe,  if  I  was  to 
tell  you.  However,  we  can  chat  that 
over  another  day,  as  I  can't  stop  now, 
as  Mrs  Wag  and  the  children  are 
waiting  breakfast.  But  where's  the 
box?  I'll  take  it  with  me,  if  you 
please." 

"  If  two  of  the  strongest  fellows  in 
my  yard  can  take  it  over,  it's  as  much 
as  they  can,"  replied  Titus.  **  How- 
ever, they  shall  ti^ ;  and  I  hope  you'll 
come  over  this  afternoon  and  crack  a 
bottle  of  my  best  to  drink  the  little 
queer  old  gentleman's  health.  But, 
mind  me,  he's  cracked  to  a  certainty, 
and  you'll  find  it  out  some  of  these 
days." 

The  box  was  accordingly  delivered, 
and,  on  being  opened,  was  found  to 
contain  a  dozen  separate  packages, 
each  directed  for  one  meml>er  of  the 
Wag  family,  the  largest  for  Jeremiah, 
the  father,  and  the  smallest  for  little 
Philip,  a  "  rising  three"  year  old 
Wag.  Their  contents  were  far  too 
various  for  praise  specification,  but 
could  not  have  been  more  judiciously 
appropriated  nor  more  g^tefully  re- 
ceived, so  that  Christmas  day  was  a 
day  of  rejoicing  ;  and  the  only  regret 
felt  by  one  and  aU  the  Wags  was, 
that  their  very  kind  friend  had  not 
stayed  to  spend  it  with  them. 

When  the  festive  season  was  over, 
matters  went  on  as  usual  with  Jere- 
miah, save  that  perhaps  there  was 
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more  of  cheerfulness  in  his  manner 
while  pursuing  hb  course  of  steady 
industry.  The  fact  was,  that  he  never 
now  felt  perplexed  about  money  af- 
fairs, which  were  wont  formerly  to 
occupy  much  of  his  time  by  day,  and 
cause  him  many  sleepless  hours  by 
night.  Those  who  called  for  pay- 
ment were  as  welcome  as  those  who 
came  to  pay,  and  consequently  his 
credit  stood  high ;  and  the  traveUers 
and  London  houses  strove^  by  tempt- 
ing bargains  and  peculiar  attention  in 
«<  selecting  the  brat  articles,  to  com- 
plete his  kind  orders,"  to  keep  his 
name  upon  their  books.  So  he  went 
on  and  prospered  in  all  his  imderta* 
kings,  and  in  the  course  thereof  vi« 
sited  the  metropolis  to  make  purchases, 
and,  when  there,  called  upon  Mr 
Goodfellow,  who  gave  him  a  hearty 
welcome,  but  could  not  be  persuaded 
to  reveal  the  name  of  his  eccentric 
client,  though  he  scrupled  not  to  say 
that  he  was  in  good  health,  adding, 
with  a  smile,  "  and  in  perfect  posses- 
sion of  his  intellects." 

Jeremiah  next  endeavoured  to  worm 
the  secret  from  his  bankers,  but  with 
no  better  success.  The  partner  who 
received  him,  assured  him  that  the 
steady  increase  and  respectability  of 
his  account  had  wrought  such  an  im- 
pression in  a  quarter  which  he  was 
not  permitted  to  name,  that  their  house 
would  feel  much  pleasure  in  making 
advances,  whenever  any  thing  advan- 
tageous ofiered  }tself  for  purchase. 

<*  It  is  wonderful ! "  exclaimed  Jere- 
miah. 

**  A  good  character,  my  dear  sir," 
observed  the  banker,  *<  is  every  thing 
in  trade.  We  are  dealers  in  money  ; 
and  nothing  pleases  us  more  than 
placing  it  where  we  know  it  is  safe, 
and  have  every  reason  to  suppose  it  may 
be  useful." 

*«  But,"  observed  Jeremiah,  "  yon 
know  nothing  about  me." 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  Mr  Wag," 
said  the  banker ;  '*  you  are  what  we 
call  a  good  man,  and  have  got  a 
back." 

«•  A  back!"  exclaimed  the  bewil- 
dered shopkeeper. 

<<  Yes,"  said  the  banker,  smiling, 
*'  that  is,  a  good  friend  to  your  back ; 
and,  though  he  chooses  to  keep  him* 
self  in  the  background,  depend  upon 
it  he*U  not  forsake  you  so  long  as  you 
go  on  as  you  have  done.  Therefore* 
buy  away  for  ready  cash  as  largely  as 
2M  . 
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you  please^  and  weUl  honour  your 
drafts." 

On  this  hint  Jeremiah  subsequently 
acted,  by  making  purchases  which  en- 
abled him  to  serve  his  customers  *'  on 
terms  that  defled  all  competition.** 
Therefore^  and  bv  dint  of  strict  atten- 
tion and  ciyility^  hit  trade  continued  to 
increase*  till  he  was  obliged  to  add 
warehouses  to  his  shop,  and  employ  a 
regular  clerk  and  collector!  besides 
shopmeui  porters,  and  waggoner. 

In  the  meanwhile  young  Tom  Wag 
studied  Latin  and  Greek  with  a  neigh- 
bouriog  curate  I  William  and  Stephen 
were,  in  due  course,  admitted  into  the 
Blue-coat  School,  and  the  education  of 
the  other  children  went  on  precisely 
as  had  been  recommended  by  their 
eccentric  benefactor,  whose  advice  Mr 
and  Mrs  Wag  considered  equivalent 
to  commands.  Still  they^  were  often 
uneasy  about  him,  and  more  particu- 
larly after  another  Christmas  eve  had 
passed  without  his  appearance.  Poor 
Mrs  Wag  was  sure  he  was  ill,  and 
would  occasionally  charge  him  with 
unkindncss  for  not  letting  her  know, 
that  she  might  go  and  nurse  him.  But 
again  months  and  months  rolled  away, 
and  at  last  autumn  arrived,  and  with 
it  brought  the  grand  denouement  of  the 
mystery,  as  suddenly  and  unexpectedly 
as  their  former  good-luck. 

All  the  Wags  who  irepo  at  home 
were  sitting  round  a  tea-table,  in  the 
liule  garden  at  the  back  of  the  house, 
and  Mrs  Wag  was  sedately  filling  their 
cups,  when  one  of  the  younger  chil- 
dren exclaimed,  "  Who's  that?*' 

Jeremiah  looked  round  to  where 
the  child  was  gazing,  and  beheld  his 
benefactor  stealthily  approachinfr  from 
the  back  door^  with  an  arch  smile  on 
his  countenance,  as  though  nvisliing 
to  take  them  by  surprise  ;  but  per- 
ceiving that  h6  was  discovered,  he 
stepped  nimbly  forward,  according  to 
his  usual  custom,  and  holding  out  hb 
hand,  said,  **  Well,  my  dear  Wag, 
how  are  you  ?  How  are  you,  ray  dear 
Mrs  Wag  ?  and  how  are  you,  young 
Jerry  Wag,  Mary  Wag,  Snrah  Wag, 
Henry  Wag,  and  Philip  Wag  ?**        • 

All  expressed  their  delight  at  his 
appearance,  aecording  to  their  differ- 
ent ages  and  abilitiesi  but  all  were 
evidently  delighted,  and  none  more 
than  the  strange  little  gentleman  him- 
self, whose  eyes  sparkled  with  gratifi- 
cation as  he   took  his  scat,  looked 
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round  at  the  joyous  group,  and  beg- 
ged to  join  their  family  party.  Mrs 
Wag  felt  somewhat  tremulous  at  first, 
and  doubtless  her  visitor  perceived  it, 
as  he  turned  his  attention  to  the  little 
Wags  till  she  had  Hnished  her  table 
arrangements  and  presented  him  with 
a  cup  of  tea. 

"  Thank  you,  my  good  lady," 
said  he,  **  that's  as  it  should  be.  All 
merry  Wags  together,  eh  ?** 

<*  We— we— thank  God  I'*  whim- 
pored  Mrs  Wag,  **  we  are — Yes  I 
But  its  all  your  doing,  sir.  I  wish 
I  could  thank — thank  you — as  I 
ought." 

Here  Jeremiah,  perceiving  that  his 
spouse  was  too  nervous  to  make  an 
excellent  speech,  **  took  up  the  cud- 
geU"  of  gratitude ;  but,  saving  that 
there  could  be  no  doubt  of  his  since- 
rity, displayed  no  great  oratorical  ta- 
lents. Brief,  however,  as  his  speech- 
es, or  rather  ejaculations,  were,  the 
funny  old  gentleman  stopped  him  by 
the  apparently  funny  observation,— 

**  So,  my  good  Jeremiah  Wag,  you 
don't  know  where  your  father  came 
from  ?** 

"  No,  sir,  indeed,"  replied  the  shop*> 
keeper,  marveliiDg  at  the  oddity  of  the 
question. 

*'  Well,  then,  I  do,'*  said  his  bene- 
factor ;  "  I  was  determined  to  find 
it  out,  because  the  name  is  so  uncom« 
mon.  Hard  work  I  had,  though.  Mcr^^ 
chant,  to  whom  he  was  clerk,  dead* 
Son  in  the  West  Indies.  Wrote.  No 
answer  for  some  time— then  not  satis* 
factory.  Obliged  to  wait  till  he  came 
back.  Long  talk.  No  use.  Well, 
well.  Tell  you  all  about  it  another 
day.  Cut  it  short  now.  Found  out 
a  person  at  last  who  was  intimate 
friend  and  fellow- clerk  with  your  fa« 
ther.  Made  ail  right.  Went  down 
into  the  north.     Got  his  register.'* 

"  Really,  sir,**  stammered  Jere* 
miah,  "  it  was  very  kind  of  you,  but 
I  am  sorry  you  should  have  given 
yourself  so  much  trouble;  but  I'm 
sure,  if  I  have  any  poor  relations  that 
I  can  be  of  service  to  in  employing 
them,  now  that  your  bounty  has  put 
me  in  the  way  of  doing  well,  I  shall 
be  very  glad,  though  I  never  did  hear 
talkofapy." 

"  No,  Master  Jeremiah,"  said  the 
eccentric  old  gentleman,  "you  have 
no  poor  relations  now,  nor  ever  had  ; 
but  your  father  had  a  good-for-no- 
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thing  elder  brother,  who  left  home  at 
an  early  age,  after  your  grandmother's 
death,  and  was  enticed  to  go  abroad 
by  fair  promises,  which  were  not  ful- 
filled. Soy  not  having  any  thinc^ 
agreeable  to  write  about,  he  didn^ 
write  at  all,  like  a  young  scamp  as  he 
was,  and  when  the  time  came  that  he 
had  something  pleasant  to  communi- 
cate, it  was  too  late,  as  his  father  was 
no  more,  and  his  only  brother  (your 
father)  was  gone  nobody  knew  where. 
Well>  to  make  a  short  story  of  it,  that 
chap,  your  uncle,  was  knocked  about 
in  the  world,  sometimes  up  and  some- 
times down,  but  at  last  found  himself 
pretty  strong  upon  his  legs,  and  then 
made  up  his  mind  to  come  back  to 
Old  England,  where  he  found  nobody 
to  care  for  him,  and  went  wandering 
hither  and  thither,  spending  his  time 
at  watering-places,  and  so  on,  for 
several  years." 

"  And  pray,  sir,*' enquired  Jeremiah, 
as  hb  respected  guest  paused,  "  Have 
you  any  idea  what  became  of  him  ?*' 
**  Yes,  I  have,"  replied  the  little  gen^ 
tleman,  smiling  significantly  at  his 
host  and  hostess.  "  One  day  he  ar- 
rived in  a  smallish  town,  very  like 
thb,  and  terribly  low-spirited  be  was, 
for  he'd  been  ill  some  time  before, 
and  was  fretting  himself  to  think  that 
he  had  been  toUiug  to  scrape  money 
together,  and  was  without  children  or 
kindred  to  leave  it  to.  No  veryplea- 
sant  refiection  that,  my  worthy  Wags, 
let  me  tell  you  1  Well,  he  ordered 
dinner,  fur  form's  sake,  at  the  inn,  and 
then  went  yawning  about  the  room  ; 
and  then  he  took  his  stand  at  the  win- 
dowj  and,  looking  across  the  road,  he 
saw  the  name  of  Wag  over  a  shop- 
door,  and  then You  know  all  the 

rest !  The  fact  is,  I  am  a  Wag,  and, 
Jeremiah  Wag,  you  are  my  nephew, 
and  you,  my  dear  Mrs  Wag,  are  my 
niece,  and  so  let  us  bo  merry  Wags  to- 
gether!" 
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Here  we  might  lay  down  the  pen, 
were  it  not  for  our  dislike  to  strut  in 
borrowed  plumes ;  and  that  inclineth 
us  to  inform  the  gentle  reader  that 
no  part  of  this  simple  story  is  of  our 
invention,  except  the  last  disclosure 
of  the  senior  Wag's  relationship  to 
his  namesake,  which  we  ventured  to 
add,   fearing  that  the    truth    might 
appear  incredible.    The  other    facts 
occurred  precisely  as  we  have  stated. 
An  elderly  gentleman^  bearing  a  name 
more  singular    than   Wag,  returned 
home  from  India  with  a  handsome 
fortune  somewhat  more  than  half  a 
century  back,  and  sought  in  vain  for 
relatives  ;  but  one  day,  from  the  win- 
dow of  an  inn,  at  which  he  had  arrived 
in    his    own    dark-green    travelling 
chariot,  he  espied  the  shop  of  a  name- 
sake, whose  acquaintance  he  instantly 
made.      His  expressed  hope  was  to 
discover  that  they  were  connected  by 
some  distant  tie  of  consanguinity  ;  but 
falling    in    that   object,    after    most 
minute  investigation,  he  never  with- 
drew his  patronage.     For  many  years 
he  watched  over  the  rising  fortunes 
of  the  family  ;    and   as  the  young 
people  arrived  at  maturity,  provided 
for  them  as  though  they  were  his  own 
children,  to  the  extent  of  many  thou- 
sand pounds  ;  and  when  he  died,  left 
among  them  the  whole  of  his  property. 
Now,  though  the  heart  and  conduct 
of  this  good  man  were  truly  benevo- 
lent, there  can  be  no  question  respect* 
ing  the  motive  of  his  actions,  for  he 
often  avowed  it.     He  was  determined 
to  keep  up  the  respectability  of  his 
name;  and  with   great  pleasure  we 
have  to  record  that  the  few  who  now 
bear  it,  move  in  a  much  higher  circle 
than  would  have  been  their  lot  but  for 
him  whose  memory  they  hold  in  re- 
verence, and  consider  as  the  founder 
of  their   family.      Reader!    imitate 
him,  and  "keep  up"  the  respectability 
of  your  name. 
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FOREIGN  POLITICS. 


«'  F^ciT  iadignatio  versum : "  mere 
disgust  at  the  obstinacy  of  British  blun- 
ders in  one  particular  quarter  of  our 
policyi  makes  us  politicians.  One  often 
becomes  a  political  speculator  h  force 
de  senrager.  Let  any  man  examine 
de  son  cnef—let  him  note  the  disclo- 
sures from  time  to  time  occurring  of 
facts  or  secret  treaties — let  him  com- 
pare— let  him  remember — he  will 
come  at  length  to  a  conclusion  :-*that 
the  British  press  is  under  a  "  craze" 

a  strong  maniacal  delusion — with 

regard  to  Russia.  We  say  that  a  man 
lias  a  craze  when  he  manifests  either  a 
fal^e  enthusiasm^  or  an  ill-regulated 
enthusiasm  for  any  object— whether  it 
be  man>  book,  or  system.  But  the 
craze  which  we  impute  to  our  domestic 
press,  takes  the  shape  of  hypochondria- 
cal horror — of  visionary  terror.  All 
assume  the  Czar  to  be  the  general 
enemy  of  liberty — or  even  of  national 
independence— and  the  special  enemy 
of  Great  Britain.  No  plausible  indi« 
cations  have  eyer  been  assigned  to  co- 
lour this  assumption  with  likelihood : 
with  willing  hearers  no  proofs  are  re- 
quired.  "  Many  an  empty  head,"  it 
has  been  saidy  "  is  shaken  at  Aris« 
totle.'*  And,  in  the  same  spirit,  we 
might  say — **  Many  a  servile  head, 
equally  willing  to  ^  a  slave>  or  to 
make  a  slave,  is  shaken  at  the  Czar.'* 
Witness  in  particular  the  French  na- 
tion— so  willing  to  be  the  slaves  of  a 
military  chieftain,  provided  he  would 
aid  them  in  riding  roughshod  over  the 
liberties  of  other  nations. 

Delusions  are  not  always  or  neces- 
sarily  misfortunes.  But  this  delusion 
is :  it  is  bad  for  what  it  causes,  and  for 
what  it  pre-supposes  as  its  own  cause. 
It  causes  injustice  and  the  most  peril- 
ous  impolicy ;  and  it  argues  a  sort  of 
infatuation.  The  result  of  this**  craze  ** 
is  likely  enough  to  be,  that  we  shall 
absolutely  force  Russia  to  become  our 
enemy  by  the  rancorous  pertinacity 
with  which  we  suppose  her  to  be  such. 
We  shall  make  her  learned  in  the  arts 
of  annoying  us,  by  persisting  to  view 
every  step  taken  in  politics,  under  all 
the  possible  relations  by  which  it  could 
be  made  ministerial  to  Russian  pur- 
poses of  hostility :  we  shall  suggest  to 
the  councils  of  St  Petersburg  the  weak 
points  in  our  own  lines  of  defence, by  so 


eternally  insisting  on  these  as  the  ulte- 
rior objects  of  her  policy.  Every  power 
knows  her  own  infirmities  more  inti- 
mately than  foreigners ;  and,  if  her 
journals  trtV/ unmask  all  these  in  detail, 
for  the  sake  of  convincing  people  at 
home  that  such  or  such  a  Russian 
movement  might  remotely  be  made 
applicable  to  these  infirmities,  it  b  pro* 
bable  they  will  succeed  at  length  in 
convincing  somebody  else  besides  their 
own  readers. 

Such  is  likely  to  be  the  result  of  our 
folly.  We  shall  terminate  in  creating 
the  danger  which  at  present  we  solely 
imagine.  But  the  cause  implies  even  a 
nearer  danger.  The  very  same  bias  of 
feeling  which  turns  our  eyes  towards 
Russia,  turns  them  skwajjrom  France. 
We  are  led  to  fear  Russia  because  we  do 
not  fear  France ;  or  confide  too  much 
in  France  as  having  a  common  inte- 
rest with  ourselves.  It  is  yet  a  strong- 
er ground  of  jealousy — that  from 
France  and  French  journals  it  is  that 
we  derive  our  anti- Russian  bias.  We 
all  know  that  France,  without  moving 
an  inch  on  their  behalf,  doing  nothing 
but  talking,  raised  an  uproar  for  the 
Poles  which  has  been  echoed  in  this 
country.  Whether  our  own  or  the 
French  were  the  "old  original"  howl, 
weshallnotask — "non nostrum.*'  Cer- 
tainly each,  whether  spurious  echo  or 
authentic  original,  increased  the  other. 
And,  as  the  Three  Days  of  July  1830 
confessedly  reacted  upon  us  in  the 
shape  of  the  Reform  Bill,  there  is  no 
reason  to  doubt  that  very  much  in  each 
country  of  the  craze  in  behalf  of  Po- 
land was  a  mere  reaction  from  tlie 
false  enthusiasm  in  the  other.  Each  na- 
tion, however,  wise  at  least  in  one  pointy 
buttoned  up  its  breeches*  pocket.  And 
into  that  same  depository  for  old  af- 
fronts, did  each  nation  consign  any 
injury  or  shock  that  might  have  un- 
tuned the  musical  system  of  Europe. 
The  injury  or  the  insult  (whichever  it 
was)  inflicted  through  Poland,  was 
not  considered  too  large  for  pocket- 
ing ;  and  pocketed  it  was.  The  sym- 
pathy with  Poland  was  not  considered 
large  enough  for  unpockcting  money  ; 
and  unpocketed  it  was  not.  Beyond 
a  pension  of  Is.  per  diem  to  a  number 
of  Poles,  varying  from  480  to  620, 
but  averaging  500  communibus  annit^ 
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we  are  not  aware  of  any  patronage 
British  (and  very  little  French)  to 
Polish  refugees.  This  is  but  poor  en- 
couragement to  insurrection.  It  is 
true^  that  from  the  smallness  of  the 
bounty  we  are  not  to  estimate  the  va- 
lue put  upon  that  sacred  duty.  The 
Czar  might  be  the  legitimate  object 
of  revolt^  though  the  revolters  were 
discountenanced.  But  what  makes 
thb  an ti- Russian  fever  suspicious  in 
the  mouth  of  France  is,  that  it  has 
been  uniformly  employed  as  a  mode  of 
decoy  with  regard  to  British  interests. 
Our  eyes  have  been  directed  by  France 
upon  Russia>  apparently  with  no  other 
purpose  than  that  of  drawing  them 
away  from  herself.  Our  own  British 
sympathy  with  Poland,  if  not  very 
learned  in  the  facts  of  the  case,  if  not 
very  energetic  in  act,  nor  very  spirit- 
ed in  remonstrance,  nor  very  munifi- 
cent in  money,  has  at  least  the  merit 
of  being  sincere  in  the  first  place,  and 
disinterested  in  the  second.  We  sus- 
pect the  French  sympathy  to  be  nei- 
ther one  nor  the  other.  To  keep 
alive  the  notion  that  the  Russian  em- 
peror was  almost  ex  officio  the  cham- 
pion oC  despotism,  that  he  was  the  pro- 
fessional  enemy  of  free  institutions, 
and  by  instinct  the  persecutor  of  liberal 
ideaSfhas  had  the  effect  at  home,  and 
probably  was  designed  to  have  the 
effect,  of  urging  us  into  the  duty  of 
clinging  more  closely  to  the  powers 
who  are  interested  in  defending  re- 
publican tendencies.  France,  as  the 
leader  amongst  those  powers,  and 
considered  on  the  continent  as  sub- 
stantially a  republic,  was  thus  making 
sure  of  our  friendship,  and,  conse- 
quently, of  our  friendly  blindness  to 
her  Ulterior  purposes,  at  the  very 
time  when  she  nursed  our  absurd  jea- 
lousy of  Russia.  The  newspaper 
press  of  France  is  rather  too  wild  for 
the  atmosphere  of  London  ;  but  that 
regards  its  speculative  part.  In  an- 
other section,  in  its  articles  of  news 
and  of  reports,  it  furnishes  nearly  the 
whole  of  their  matter  and  their  autho- 
riUes  to  our  own  press :  and  much  of 
that  which  comes  nominally  from  the 
journals  of  Western  Germany,  writ- 
ten under  French  influence,  very  often 
is  a  direct  echo  from  the  French  pa- 
pers. All  this  part  was  seasoned  and 
prepared  with  a  view  to  British  pre- 
judices. The  thousand  and  one  stories 
about  Khiva,  all  pointed  and  enven* 
omed  with  a  view  to  British  preeon* 


ceptions  of  Russian  objects,  have  ori« 
ginated  from  French  manufactories  ; 
and  from  the  same  fountain  are 
continually  welling  forth  others  of 
the  same  tenor.  The  fabricators  of 
these  stories  must  Idugh  immode* 
rately  at  our  credulity.  And,  in 
the  meantime,  the  great  purpose  has 
been  answered,  of  turning  away  the 
too  calculating  gaze  from  the  real 
danger  to  England,  which  danger 
does  and  always  will  lie,  not  in  a 
country  having  so  very  few  points  of 
contact  with  herself  as  Russia,  but  in 
the  atrocious  spirit  of  military  con- 
quest  for  ever  burning  in  the  French 
national  mind.  It  seems  inconsistent, 
and  in  a  more  thoughtful  people  would 
be  inconsistent,  with  the  democratic 
and  levelling  spirit  of  France,  that 
she  should  thirst,  at  the  same  time, 
for  a  government  martial,  and  there- 
fore despotic,  in  its  complexion.  But 
this  inconsistei  ey  beforehand,  is  no 
argument  against  positive  facts.  Na- 
poleon, we  all  know,  was  never  unpo- 
pular, in  spite  of  his  severe  despotism, 
except  for  the  last  three  years  of  his 
reign,  when  the  public  burdens  were 
fi'VQ  times  greater  than  usual,  and  the 
returns  in  martial  **  glory'*  ten  times 
less.  Nay,  in  the  very  teeth  of  the 
French  mania  for  democratic  institu- 
tions, (which  in  one  instance,  viz.  the 
abolition  of  primogeniture  and  the 
minute  subdivision  of  landed  property, 
will  probably  soon  work  cliauges 
amongst  them  little  anticipated,)  tbo 
name  and  memory  of  Napoleon  was 
never  so  popul^  as  at  thb  moment 
in  France.  A  child  knows  how  to 
interpret  that.  It  means — that, the 
old  indomitable  fever  for  military  con- 
quest, and  for  compelling  neighbour- 
ing nations  into  holding  their  right 
under  French  sufferance,  has  again 
full  possession  of  this  vain-glorious 
people.  The  English  do  not  appre- 
ciate the  French  character.  They 
suppose  that,  as  amongst  themselves, 
there  may  in  France  be  a  youthful 
party  of  hot-headed  clamourers  for 
war ;  but  that,  doubtless,  there  is  also 
a  counterbalancing  party  of  sober- 
minded  men  alive  to  the  immense  va- 
lue of  peace.  This  is  too  certainly  an 
error.  In  the  great  commercial  sea- 
ports there  is  such  a  peace  party :  in- 
terest keeps  their  eyes  open.  But 
there  is  no  dominant  party  through 
the  nation  who  value  peace  ;  and  no 
body  of  Frenchmen  any  where  who 
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value  it  on  the  ground  of  high  moral 
principle.  To  judge  of  France  in 
that  respect,  we  need  only  look  at  her 
literature. 

Does  any  writer  in  France  dare  to 
take  up  the  ground  of  condemning 
the  French  aggressive  warfare  in  past 
times?  Look  at  the  national  mind, 
ae  exhibited  in  public  meetings— Has 
there  ever  been  a  meeting  called  for 
the  purpose  of  recordiog  a  dissent 
from  the  principles  of  lawless  con- 
quest? In  this  country,  had  our  Go- 
vernment attempted  any  thing  so  wan- 
ton and  unprovoked  as  the  appropria^ 
tion  of  Algeria,  the  public  feeling  of 
the  land  would  have  put  down  the  at- 
tempt summarily.  In  France  there 
has  been  not  a  murmur  heard  except 
on  the  score  of  economy.  As  to  In- 
dia, the  case  is  far  different.  Those 
who  pretend  that  we  have  proceeded, 
in  that  instance,  on  principles  of  ag- 
gression, do  so  generally  in  pure  ig- 
norance of  the  facts.  We  have  always 
been  the  assaulted  parties.  For  that 
is  virtually  the  character  we  hold, 
when  preparations  and  treaties  have 
been  going  on  for  eventually  assault- 
ing us.  To  anticipate, in  such  a  case, 
through  superior  energy,  address,  or 
knowledge — that  is  not  aggression. 
Besides,  though  that  is  not  what  we 
rely  upon,  the  Company  would  be 
unfairly  confounded  with  the  British 
nation ;  and  the  mere  distance  ob- 
scures the  facts.  So  determinately 
hostile  is  the  public  mind  amongst 
us  to  all  unprovoked  aggression — 
to  war  waged  for  the  primary  pur- 
pose of  profit — that,  even  in  the  case 
of  China,  where  our  provocations  were 
gross  and  manifold,  and  tended  to  ut- 
ter ruin  of  our  interests,  a  movement 
was  beginning  to  stir  amongst  the 
public  for  remonstrating  against  any 
appeal  to  arms.  And  it  would  have 
spread  rapidly,  had  it  not  been  for  two 
counteracting  forces.  1st,  the  Duke 
of  Wellington's  authority.  He,  as  one 
who  had  been  familiar  with  Eastern 
affairs,  was  listened  to  when  he  assured 
the  public  that  their  officers,  the 
Queen*s  representatives,  had  been 
scandalously  treated  ;  that  he  had  ne- 
ver read  of  any  thing  so  bad ;  and 
that  the  public  faith  of  the  Indian 
Government  required  a  military  move- 
ment. In  this  way,  and  by  his  own 
commanding  name,  he  gave  a  turn  to 
the  gathering  storm.  2dly,  The  na- 
tional good  sense,  which  suggested  at 
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once  that  the  information  yet  was 
too  local  and  too  narrow  to  furnish  a 
ground  for  any  public  expression  of 
opinion.  In  its  present  stage  they 
felt  that  the  conduct  of  the  affair  was 
left  with  more  propriety  to  the  Go- 
vernment. But  had  the  case  of  Al- 
geria in  1830,  or  of  Egypt  in  the  year 
1799,  been  ours,  the  Government 
would  have  been  compelled  to  desist 
by  the  national  voice.  From  a  nation 
so  wantonly  aggressive  as  the  French, 
governed  by  feelings  so  essentially  ju- 
venile of  martial  vanity,  we  have  every 
thing  to  fear.  Temper  and  position 
alike  make  France  formidable  to  us. 
But  in  Russia,  neither  the  territorial 
situation,  which  nowhere  places  her 
in  contact  with  ourselves,  nor  the  na- 
tional temper,  which  is  not  aggressive, 
nor  the  national  interest,  which  in  no 
point  clashes  with  our  own,  gives  us 
any  cause  for  jealousy.  Beforehand,' 
we  see  no  presumption  arising  that 
Russia  should  look  with  favour  upon 
any  feud  with  England ;  and,  looking 
back  to  such  feuds  as  have  been 
created  on  her  behalf  by  the  French 
press,  we  see  quite  as  little  of  any 
plausible  grounds  for  the  belief. 

Let  us  oegin  with  Khiva.  If  any 
thing  could  point  the  attention  of  the 
British  press  to  the  injurious  use  made 
of  the  Russian  name  in  the  foreign 
journals,  it  would  be  Khiva.  Simply 
to  reprint  their  own  notifications  upon 
this  subject,  would  be  the  severest 
exposure.  Seven  times  running,  at 
seven  independent  periods  of  time,  the 
London  journals  nave  solemnly  an- 
nounced to  the  world — that  a  Russian 
army  had  reached  Khiva.  Seven  times 
running  have  these  journals  been 
obliged  to  confess,  within  a  week  of 
this  general  assurance,  that  all  was 
smoke  and  mere  abuse  of  the  public 
credulity.  To  some  readers  this  will 
seem  to  argue  mere  carelessness  and 
levity  of  faith ;  but  what  is  that  more 
than  every  body  allows  for  in  news- 
papers ?  Surely  no  man  of  the  world 
believes  any  thing  until  it  has  received 
official  sanction,  and  then  only  accord- 
ing to  the  circumstantial  details  avow- 
ed. True  ;  but  these  statements  as  to 
Khiva  were  never  given  as  reports ; 
they  were  announced,  in  each  separate 
instance,  as  something  that  had  been 
long  expected,  was  at  length  accom- 
plished, on  which  the  public  might 
finally  rely,  and  with  a  consciousnes, 
that  more  was  conveyed  than  the  mere 
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military  fact;  there  was  an  under- 
standing between  the  editor  and   bis 
shadow.     Here  at  length  is  the  politi- 
cal fact;  here  is  that  overt  act  of  Rus- 
sian aggression  which  we  ha?e  so  long 
promised.       And   again  there  were 
drcnmstances  of  distinction.  Usually, 
when  an  editor  has  found  himself  in- 
discreetly   misled    into    making    his 
journal  an  instrument  or  ally  of  de. 
ception,  he  draws  attention,  with  hon- 
ourable frankness,  to  his  own  errors. 
He  is  even  anxious  to  confess  an  error 
of  credulity  or  inattention,  lest  the 
public  should  suspect  an  error  of  de- 
sign.    But  in  this  long  series  of  false- 
hood as  to  Khiva,  as  each  successive 
falsehood  was  announced,  no  reference 
was  made  to  previous  exposures,  no 
caution  given  as  in  a  case  liable  to  de- 
lusion ;  and  in  each  subsequent  with- 
drawal of  the  statement,  no  confession 
was  made  of  error.    But  there  is  more 
to  be  remembered  than  simply  this 
singular  obstinacy  of  error,  and  this 
determination  to  avow  no  error.  Gen- 
erally and  inevitably,  where  no  tricks 
are  going  on  underground,  the  natu- 
ral course  for  an  intelligent  editor  is — 
that,  after  repeated  duperies,  he  be- 
comes at  least  aware  of  the  fact ;  his 
attention  is  called  to  the  uniformity  of 
the  deception  ;  he  not  only  feels  sorry 
that  his  journal  has  lent  itself  to  the 
propagation  of  falsehoods,  but  be  be- 
gins to  suspect  a  purpose  in  this  sys- 
tematic falsehood.     It  is  no  longer 
simple  distrust  of  the  information  that 
he  feels — it  is  jealousy  of  the  intentions. 
This  is  the  natural  course ;  but  this 
was  no  ithe  course  followed  in  this 
case    of  the    anti-Russian   journals. 
Duly  as  this  lie  was  withdrawn,  duly 
as  the  contradiction  was  extorted  and 
racked  out  of  the  newspapers  by  the 
mere  progress  of  certainties,  upon  the 
Tery  denial  as  to  the  fact  was  engraft- 
ed a  re-assertion  of  the  lie  as  to  the 
calumnious  meaning.     Coupled  with 
the  Tery  words  of  confession,  that  all 
the  previous  circumstantialities    had 
been  mere  fictions,  came  a  more  bitter 
fabrication  than  ever  of  new  circum- 
stantialities arguing  the  deepest  ho8« 
tility  in  Russia. 

But,  after  all,  the  malignant  reports 
of  intriguers,  whatever  be  their  exag- 
geration, and  whatever  their  motive, 
are  good  for  our  instruction  and  for 
our  faith,  iu  so  far  as  they  coincide 
with  the  statements  of  the  honest. 
Now,  b  it  not  certain  that  our  own 
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incorruptible  agents  in  Persia,  and 
more  recently  in  Cabul  or  other  parts 
of  Affghanistan,  have  corroborated 
these  French  reports  in  part?  We 
answer,  wijh  this  distinction — they 
have  corroborated  them  in  that  part 
which  Russia  has  no  interest  in  deny- 
ing. All  that  is  hostile  in  our  Eu- 
ropean fictions,  disappears  from  the 
facts  of  our  own  British  agents.  But 
we  must  remember  one  caution  in 
reading  even  British  letters  on  this 
subject ;  the  honourable  character  of 
the  writer  will  secure  him  from  re- 

Eorting  unfaithfully  what  comes  under 
is  own  knowledge,  but  cannot  secure 
him  against  most  unjust  opinions,  nor 
even  (as  respects  downright  iacts) 
against  precipitation  and  the  large 
credulity  of  prejudice.  Not  an  oflicer 
in  the  Indo- British  army,  not  an 
attache  in  any  legation  or  royal  com- 
mission, but  has  gone  to  those  regions 
with  pre-occupied  minds.  On  this 
subject,  there  is  no  truth  or  impartia- 
lity to  be  found  in  the  British  press. 
It  scarcely  matters  what  journal  a 
reader  relies  on ;  all  are  anti- Russian, 
with  a  unanimity  that  we  do  not  re- 
member on  any  broad  aspect  of  poli- 
tics in  our  times.  And  so  rapid  is  the 
intercourse  at  present,  especially  with 
Bombay  and  the  whole  of  Western 
India,  that  the  private  letters  from 
Afighanistan  at  this  time,  reflect  the 
most  recent  prejudices  of  the  London 
journals.  What  is  said  on  Midsum- 
mer-day, by  a  morning  paper,  comes 
back  to  us  from  Cabulistan  by  Michael- 
mas ;  and  the  Michaelmas  impression 
of  London  rebounds  from  the  Upper 
Indus  by  Christmas. 

Our  British  testimony,  therefore,  is 
good  only  for  its  facts :  and  amongst 
its  facts  only  for  that  part  which  de- 
pends on  official  report.  For  all  be- 
yond this,  we  insist,  that  British  testi- 
mony, as  it  is  ultimately,  even  in 
Cabul  or  Candahar,  only  a  reflection 
from  the  London  press,  and  therefore 
of  the  Continental  press,  in  so  far  as 
opinions  are  concerned,  comes  to  us 
tnrough  a  French  atmosphere,  dis- 
torting its  proportions  and  colouring 
its  complexion.  So  that  all  of  us,  in 
the  moment  when  we  think  ourselves 
most  on  our  guard  against  false 
biasses,  are  too  often  unconsciously 
imbibing  views  originally  French, 
French  feeling  as  to  persons,  and 
French  preM>ccupations  against  truth. 
This  caution  given,  let  u^  Pow  coi^- 
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sider  what  b  the  apparent  truth  In 
regard  to  Khiva  ;  what  is  the  small 
amount  of  fact  likely  to  survive  as  a 
settling  or  final  sediment  from  all  that 
huge  hubbub  of  turbid  fittion  which 
the  torrents  of  faction  have  carried 
suspended  through  the  public  jour- 
nals. 

There  is>  in  some  one  of  the  farces 
composed  by  Foote,  a  sketch  of  a 
rabid  politician  (such  as,  in  those  days^ 
obtained  the  nam^of  a  Quidnunc  from 
the  monotonous  craving  for  news) 
whom  it  is  the  jest  of  the  piece  to 
exhibit  in  the  act  of  gratifying  his 
political  gluttony  at  any  cost  of  sense 
or  probability.  Sir  Gregory  Gazette, 
we  believe,  the  man  is  called  ;  and  be 
IS  exhibited  to  the  audience  as  swallow- 
ing for  a  cabinet  secret,  a  certain  con- 
fidential communication^  to  the  fol- 
lowing efi^ect: — That  the  Pope  bad 
become  party  to  a  treaty  by  which,  in 
consideration  of  his  immediately  turn- 
ing Proteitant,  and  confessing  himself 
to  be  the  beast  of  the  Apocalypse,  he 
was  to  receive  Nova  Zembla  j  and,  by 
way  of  exchange  for  his  Italian  states, 
a  yearly  tribute  of  blubber  and  salt 
herrings,  the  clerk  of  the  peace  in  the 
Scillv  Islands  undertaking  to  guaran- 
tee the  execution  of  the  treaty.  We 
are  not  quite  sure  of  all  the  articles ; 
but  something  like  this  is  the  amount. 
Now,  seriously,  there  is  nothing  more 
extravagant  in  this  Papal  treaty  of 
exchange,  than  in  the  designs  imputed 
to  the  Czar  upon  Khiva,  or  in  the 
motives  of  those  designs. 

In  the  first  place,  what  is  represented 
as  the  final  object  in  this  occupation 
of  Khiva  ?  Is  it  for  itself  that  Khiva 
IS  sought  ?  Oh  no  .  in  itself  nobody 
has  ventured  to  describe  it  as  ofieriDg 
any  bribe,  either  to  the  ambition  or 
the  cupidity  of  the  Czar.  Not  as  a 
terminus  ad  quern,  but  as  a  terminus 
medius ;  not  as  an  end,  but  as  a  means, 
it  seems,  has  Khiva  fixed  the  gaze  of 
the  Russian  autocrat.  And  indeed  so 
much  is  plain  ;  it  must  be  a  stepping. 
stone  to  something  higher  than  itself, 
if  any  power  will  face,  for  such  an 
acquisition,  the  ruinous  expenditure  of 
a  regular  army,  mounted  in  all  its 
services. 

But  next,  a  stepping-stone  to  what  ? 
Of  course,  for  the  local  circumstances 
allow  of  no  other  answer,  to  some 
operations  upon  Western  India.  Ttiis 
only  could  give  a  colour  of  reasonable- 
ness to  the  idea  of  a  large  Russian 


army  invading  Khiva.  Butymeantimey 
observe  the  see-saw  of  the  lone  in  all 
the  French  papers :  if  you  ask  for  the 
proof  of  the  great  army,  they  infer  it 
from  the  Indian  schemes  of  the  Czar. 
If  you  ask  for  proof  of  his  Indian 
schemes,  they  infer  them  from  the 
great  army.  The  vast  expedition  is 
argued  from  the  ambitious  purpose. 
The  ambitious  purpose  is  argued  from 
the  vast  expedition. 

Now,  let  us  summarily  consider  both 
the  points  put  forward  in  the  hypothe- 
sis— the  Indian  object  in  the  rear,  and 
Khiva  as  the  means  to  that  object. 
First,  then,  of  Khiva  as  the  means. 
Could  human  imbecility,  if  the  ulte- 
rior purpose  were  what  is  here  suppo- 
sed, select  so  irrationally  as  to  fix  on 
Kbiva  for  a  position  of  advance  in  re- 
lation to  the  Indus  ?  Consider  for  one 
moment  the  flagrant  points  of  disqua- 
lification. 1st,  Khiva  is  hostile,  whilst 
other  adjacent  countries  are  friendly  ; 
Khiva  must  be  mastered,  whilst  other 
regions  in  that  neighbourhood  would 
have    courted  Russian    intervention. 
2dly,  Khiva  is  so  difficult  of  access,  as 
to  bo  all  but  impregnable  from  the 
quarter  on  which  Russia  approaches, 
whilst  other  territories  on  the  south- 
east of  the  Caspian  are  open,  in  a  mi* 
litary  sense,  and  open  in  a  negotiable 
sense.    Sdly,  For  a  long  season  of  the 
year,  Khrva,  being  laid  under  water, 
IS  as  intractable  a  station  for  egress  as 
for  iugress.     You  are  ruined  in  at- 
tempting to  get  in,  and,  once  in,  you 
are  ruined  (except  at  certain  times)  in 
attempting  to  get  out.  For  two  months 
after  the  periodic  deluge,  the  ground 
is  left  in  a  soft  miry  state,  giving  way 
under  the  tread  of  armies,  and  offering 
a  mere  *'  slough  of  despond "  for  ar- 
tillery.   With  this  impracticable  state 
of  Khiva,  first  from  inundation,  se- 
condly, from  the  consequences  of  in- 
undation, combine  the  rainy  season  of 
the  Punjaub  at  a  different  period—, 
that  same  rainy  seasou  wliich  brought 
Alexander  of  Maccdou  to  a  final  pause. 
The  result  is,  that  for  any  purpose  of 
military  observation  on  Western  In- 
dia, or  military  action  upon  that  fron- 
tier, to  choose  Khiva  would  be  delibe- 
rately to  say,  We  will  put  ourselves 
under  lock  aod  key  for  one  half  the 
year.   A  n  J  if  it  should  be  replied, "  Oh, 
but  Kiiiva  is  not  chosen  as  a  perma- 
nent station — it  is  meant  for  an  ad- 
interim  post,*' — this  would  be  to  accu- 
mulate absurdity  upon  absurdity,  since 
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by  possibility  tbere  might  bave  been 
some  hidden  sense  in  surmounting  so 
many  difficulties^  supposing  the  object 
to  hare  been  a  permanent  bold  on  that 
country ;  but  on  the  other  hypothesis 
of  a  mere  fug^ti?e  purpose^  it  would 
be  saying  in  effect  that,  for  a  purpose 
in  transitu^  and  confessedly  for  no  ul< 
timate  objecty  the  Russian  Govern- 
ment had  selected  that  route,  of  all 
others  in  Central  Asia,  which  ezperi- 
ence  has  shown  to  be  so  difficult  as  that 
now  notoriously  it  may  be  pronoun- 
ced under  absolute  interdict  and  phy- 
sical sequestration.  Wo  must  suppose 
it  to  be  designed  for  something  more 
than  a  post  tit  transitu,  if  we  would 
vindicate  the  Russians  from  mere  ma- 
nia ;  and  then,  once  having  supposed 
that,  once  assuming  that  it  is  a  fixed 
station  as  a  centre  or  basis  for  ulterior 
operations  to  the  south  and  south-east, 
we  find  it  liable  to  all  the  capital  dis- 
advantages already  recited  under  three 
heads. 

And,  4thly,  It  is  liable  to  this  be- 
side, which,  for  any  purposes  of  offen- 
sive war,  seems  conclusive.  The  pass- 
age of  artillery  from  Khiva  into  Bok- 
hara is  pretty  nearly  a  physical  im- 
possibility. Thus  stand!s  the  case. 
The  marauding  people  of  Khiva  go 
annually  into  Bokhara ;  as  light  ca- 
valry, why  should  they  not?  The 
mountainous  range  between  Khiva 
and  Bokhara  may  be  surmounted  on 
horseback ;  but  what  means  of  tran- 
sport will  be  applicable  to  the  heavy 
artillery?  Camels,  no  doubt,  it  wiU 
be  said  :  and  accordingly  it  is 
known  that,  in  all  attempts  to 
reach  Khiva,  the  Russians  have 
relied  hitherto  upon  thb  animal — so 
admirably  adapted  to  the  steppes, 
or  the  sandy  deserts  of  Asia.  But 
why  ?  Why  is  the  camel  adapted  to 
that  quality  of  ground  ?  Notoriously, 
because  both  the  steppes  of  Central 
Asia,  and  the  sands  of  Western  Asia, 
present,  generally  speaking,  a  dead 
level.  To  such  ground,  or  nearly 
such,  the  use  of  the  camel  is  confined. 
Let  the  road  ascend  at  any  thing  of  a 
sharp  angle,  and  the  camel  is  neutra- 
lized. This  fact  was  first  practically 
made  known  on  a  large  scale  to  the 
British  in  Upper  India.  It  is  well 
known  that  of  late  years,  instead  of 
resorting  to  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  for  the  restoration  of  shattered 
health,  English  valetudinarians  from 
every  quarter  of  India  have  sought 
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health  and  relaxation  of  spirits  in  that 
delightful  climate  which  is  offered  by 
the  mountainous  region  to  the  north— 
in  fact,  the  advanced  guard  of  the 
mighty  Himmalaya.  In  one  instance, 
when  a  governor- general  was  making 
a  progress  in  thb  direction,  it  hap- 
pened that,  from  mere  thoughtlessness 
in  the  official  persons  consulted,  the 
whole  camp  had  trusted  to  camels  for 
the  conveyance  of  their  baggage.  But, 
as  soon  as  the  ascent  began  in  good 
earnest,  it  became  apparent  that  the 
camel  is  as  unsuitable  for  steep  hills 
as  the  **  horse  marines*'  for  the  decks 
of  a  ship.  The  motion  of  ascent  is 
painful  to  the  camel :  he  cannot  ease 
the  difficulty  by  traversing :  he  cannot 
guide  his  own  bulk  at  the  edge  of  pre« 
cipices.  Thousands  of  camel  skele- 
tons remain  to  thb  day  in  the  bottom 
of  ravines,  attesting  the  wholesale 
ruin  which  attends  the  use  of  this 
animal  in  Alpine  regions.  How  b 
it,  then,  that  we  ourselves  convey 
heavy  artillery  in  India?  Generally 
speaking,  we  have  benefited  hitherto 
by  fiat  countries  as  the  seat  of  war.  Se- 
condly, we  have  the  command  of  water 
carriage,  vast  regions  of  Hindostan 
being  (as  Msgor  Rennell  remarked  in 
hb  work  upon  Indian  geography) 
more  elaborately  reticulated  with  water 
than  any  known  country  unaided  by 
art.  Thirdly,  when  these  advanta- 
ges are  wanting,  (though  it  is  to  be 
observed  that,  from  the  recent  appli- 
cation of  steam  to  the  Indus — we  are 
moving  upon  the  ascending  scale,}  we, 
from  our  local  connexions,  have  the 
means  of  rabing  new  local  centres  for 
the  casting  of  great  g^ns,  without 
needing  to  transport  them  at  all :  an 
advantage  which  could  rarely  offer  it- 
self to  a  new  or  hasty  invader. 

These  four  points  considered,  it  may 
be  said  very  fairly,  that  as  a  station  for 
a  military  power,  as  a  basis  for  mili- 
tary operations  towards  the  Indus, 
Khiva  b  as  ludicrous  an  object  for 
Russian  ambition  as  Sir  Gregory 
Gazette's  equivalents  would  have 
been  for  papal  diplomacy.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  wo  are  not  determined 
to  find  mares*  nests  in  every  act  of 
Russia,  if  we  can  content  ourselves 
with  plain  reasonable  purposes  for  a 
plain  reasonable  expedition,  every 
man  of  good  sense  will  find  at  once,  in 
the  real  terms  of  that  expedition,  all 
that  is  sufficient  to  account  for  its 
very  moderate  objects.     Once  lend 
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your  ear  to  lying  numbers,  you  must 
then,  by  the  mere  logic  of  proportion, 
suppose — a  lying  object.  Armies  of 
forty  or  flf>y  thousand  men  do  not 
move  across  Asia  for  a  merely  com- 
mercial purpose.  Bui  an  army  of  ten 
to  fourteen  thousand  might.  And  the 
purpose,  though  commercial,  is  really 
important  enough  for  an  expedition  on 
that  scale.  The  whole  communica- 
tion of  Russia  with  China,  on  account 
of  her  two  great  capitals,  is  carried  on 
OTerland.  A  certain  route,  leading 
the  caravans  not  from  the  south,  but 
from  the  east,  upon  regions  liable  to 
Khiva  marauders,  cannot  be  abandon- 
ed without  vast  difficulty  and  loss. 
This  system  of  Khiva  piracy  has  in- 
creased. The  perils  are  personal  as 
well  as  to  the  property.  To  sabre  a 
few  columns  of  these  pirates  does  no 
lasting  service.  If  the  trade  is  not  to 
be  abandoned — if  a  great  potentate  is 
not  to  lie  down  helplessly  before  the 
robbers  of  Central  Asia — the  nest  of 
these  vipers  must  be  occupied.  The 
capturing  of  individual  Algerine  cor- 
sairs, did  nothing  to  exterminate  the 
system.  Now,  when  Algiers  iuelf  is 
captured,  piracy  is  at  an  end.  Surely 
those  who  were  so  quiet  upon  all  the 
ulterior  purposes  of  France  in  that 
Algerine  expedition,  might  upon  mere 
parity  of  eases  have  supposed — that  the 
Emperor  of  Russia,  with  a  far  greater 
interest  at  stake,  (but  an  interest  of 
the  same  kind,)  might  pursue  the  same 
policy  for  abating  a  nuisance  under 
the  same  circumstances  of  provoca- 
tion. The  Journals  afiect  to  laugh  at 
the  Russian  zeid  for  the  deliverance 
of  two  thousand  obseure  captives. 
Ikit  if  that  purpose  happens  to  coin- 
eide  with  another,  then,  although  the 
one  might  be  unavailing,  both  might 
not.  Even  as  regards  the  captives, 
the  case  is  not  truly  stated.  It  is  not 
to  take  vengeance,  because  captives 
have  been  made,  and  reduced  to  sla- 
Tery.  It  is,  that  henceforwards  cap* 
tives  may  not  be  made ;  and,  apart 
from  considerations  of  person,  the 
most  luxurious  portion  of  the  Russian 
imports — all  the  tea,  (of  a  far  finer 
quality  than  any  which  we  see,)  all 
the  spices,  all  the  gems,  all  the  ivory, 
&c.,  come  by  this  route,  lying  open 
for  three  hundred  miles  to  Khivan 
outrage.  In  short,  the  whole  Inter- 
course  of  Russia  with  south  eastern 
Asia,  is  concerned  in  the  Khiva  ques- 
tion.    And  in  the  commercial  per- 
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manence  of  the  interest,  arises  the 
motive  for  attempting  to  reach  Khiva 
by  so  difficult  a  route.  Were  the 
object  merely  to  gain  a  station  for 
military  head-quarters  in  relation  to 
some  future  base  of  military  opera- 
tions ;  then,  in  the  event  of  so  absurd 
a  choice  beiug  made,  the  advance 
upon  Khiva  would  have  been,  made 
without  any  sacrifices  at  all,  through 
Persian  provinces  with  Persian  sanc- 
tion. But  the  real  object  of  Russia 
was  to  trace,  Ist,  The  shortest  route; 
2dly,  A  permanent  route ;  and  to 
make  that  route  safe,  by  a  chain  of 
military  posts,  for  the  commercial 
caravan.  Now,  it  is  clear  that  a 
route  gained  by  Persian  permission 
would  have  been  a  precarious  route, 
and  held  on  a  tenure  of  accident.  But 
the  whole  policy  of  the  case  was 
directly  applied  to  the  putting  down 
of  accident.  The  object  was,  that  a 
great  nation's  commerce  should  no 
longer  lie  under  the  reproach  of  being 
the  most  perilous  lottery  in  the  world. 
There  we  see  a  good  reason  for 
floundering  amidst  Zaarrahsof  snow, 
and  fighting  with  storms.  But  had 
the  motive  for  aiming  at  an  occupation 
of  Khiva,  been  what  our  journals  and 
their  suborners  the  French  journals 
pretend,  it  is  perfectly  inexplicable 
why  Russia  should  not  have  marched 
through  southern  latitudes,  under 
permbsion  from  the  Persian  govern- 
ment. 

Thus  far  as  to  Khiva,  considered  in 
the  light  of  a  means  to  Indian  aggres- 
sion ;  and  in  that  light  the  whole 
scheme  labours  with  so  much  absurd- 
ity, that,  perhaps,  we  might  find  the 
reader  waling  to  dispense  with  any 
separateconsideration  of  the  imaginary 
end.  If  it  were  evident  to  him  that 
the  whole  plot  against  India  is  but  a 
derivative  fable  from  the  fable  about 
Khiva,  then  it  must  follow  that  vrith 
the  one  fable  vanishes  the  other.  If 
the  means  indicated  were  perfectly 
irrational  with  relation  to  the  supposed 
end,  it  would  follow  of  itself  that  no 
such  end  can  have  been  contemplated 
by  Russia.  Yet,  because  the  public 
mind  is  so  much  pre-occnpied  by  this 
notion  of  Russia  hankering  af^er 
India,  and  French  intrig^ies  are  so 
much  interested  in  keeping  up  that 
delusion,  very  clear  it  is  tnat  no  sooner 
will  this  Khiva  romance  be  driven  out 
of  the  market,  than  some  other  will 
take  its  place.     There  are,  besides. 
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people  who  will  say  thati  apart  from 
Khira,  there  were  other  grounds  for 
saspecting  Russian  intrigue  moving  in 
the  direction  of  India.  If  you  ask 
what,  they  will  reply  by  bringing  up 
the  doubtful  diplomatic  cases  of  Gene- 
ral Simonititch  and  Wilkowitz.  Now, 
to  these  cases  the  answers  are  short. 
One  of  them  at  least  was  an  intriguer ; 
but,  Ist,  In  behalf  of  what  object  or 
interest?  2dly,  Under  whose  autho- 
rity ?  He  was  strongly  disavowed  by 
the  Russian  government.  That  is 
enough  for  us,  else  it  will  be  always 
open  to  France,  by  suborning  one  of 
her  Polish  agents,  (whom  she  pos. 
sesses  in  such  disagreeable  excess, 
and  whom  she  vainly  endeavours  to 
thin  by  enticing  them  under  Arab 
spears  in  Africa,)  with  pretended 
Russian  commissions  for  thwarting 
English  interests  in  that  region,  to 
countenance  her  own  lying  legends. 
However,  conceding  for  the  moment 
that  these,  or  either  of  these  officers, 
were  intriguing  against  England,  that 
is  no  sort  of  proof  that  the  negotia- 
tions had  reference  to  so  remote  an 
object  as  India.  Surely  the  Russians 
have  an  interest  afloat  in  Persia 
of  quite  sufficient  magnitude  to 
account  for  any  amount  of  intrigue, 
considering  what  sort  of  a  court  the 
Persian  has  always  shown  itself;  con- 
sidering the  dreadful  condition  of  tu- 
mult and  uncertainty  in  which  Persia 
has  found  herself  since  the  death  of  the 
late  Schah,  aud  considering  the  pres« 
sure  upon  Russia  from  England  on 
the  east,  and  Turkey  on  the  west.  Of 
any  intrigues  looking  forward  to  In- 
dia, there  has  been  no  vestige  of  proof : 
what  Sir  A.  Burnes  detected  were  in- 
trigues haviug  reference  to  Herat, 
which  is  surely  quite  as  much  con- 
nected with  Russian  garrisons  at  Eri- 
van  aud  Ararat,  as  it  can  be  with 
British  garrisons  in  the  Punjaub.  The 
purpose,  therefore,  of  the  intrigues  was 
not  Indian  but  Persian  and  Dooranee. 
Secondl  V,  whatever  were  the  purpose, 
the  authority  under  which  the  in- 
triguer acted  was  far  more  probably 
ministerial  and  secondary  than  ori- 
ginally from  the  Russian  cabinet. 
Even  Russian  generals  in  the  Cau- 
causns  have  interests  to  serve  in  the 
court  of  Teheran  which  most  some- 
times be  forwarded  by  distant  nego- 
tiations  in  Eastern  Persia.  ^  And 
foreign  secretaries  in  the  Russian  ca- 
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binet,  (as  elsewhere,)  may  sometimes 
have  a  wish  to  prosecute  modes  of  ir- 
regular diplomacy  for  the  sake  of 
creating  contingencies  such  as  they 
may  afterwards  turn  to  public  ac- 
count. In  so  vast  an  empire  89  Rus- 
sia,  where  so  largo  a  system  of  fraud 
goes  on  incurably,  if  every  detection 
of  irregular  agents  or  equivocal  in- 
trigues were  to  warrant  us  in  suspect- 
ing the  Czar  and  his  cabinet,  we  should 
never  be  at  peace.  Organization  is 
confounded  when  applied  to  so  vast  a 
leviathan  as  the  system  of  Russian 
armies  in  Asia,  Russian  police,  Rus- 
sian diplomacy.  No  eye  at  the  centre 
can  ever  overlook  so  huge  a  circum- 
ference ;  and  one  visit  of  inspection  to 
each  principal  station  is  as  much  as 
the  entire  life  of  an  emperor  usually 
affords.  Naturally  there  must  and  wiU 
be  great  abuses  in  so  vast  a  scale  of  ad- 
ministration. The  Russian  armies, 
when  removed  from  the  personal  su- 
perintendence of  the  Czar,  are  noto- 
riously ruined  (as  regards  the  comfort 
of  the  private  soldier)  by  the  pecula- 
tion which  goes  on  through  all  grada- 
tions of  Russian  official  life.  The  pub- 
lic diplomacy  will  not  be  more  faith- 
fully managed.  And  surely  it  is  not 
for  France  to  complain  of  this,  whose 
policy  through  the  last  century  {and 
perhaps  since  then)  has  maintained 
double  sets  of  ambassadors  in  import- 
ant courts — one  set  avowed,  the  other 
masked.  Intrigue,  and  nothing  but  in- 
trigue,  carried  on  by  every  excess  of 
bribery  or  desperate  deception,  until 
European  courts  were  in  the  condition 
of  those  in  Hindostan,  (where  often 
enough  it  has  happened  that  the  secret 
agent,  employed  to  watch  another, 
found  reason  to  suppose  that  he  him- 
self was  watched  by  a  third,  and  pos- 
sibly this  third  again  was  only  par- 
tially trusted) — such  was  too  often  tho 
machinery  of  French  diplomacy  :  and 
from  her  of  all  nations  the  complaint 
of  Russian  intrigue  came  with  the  least 
propriety.  But  in  the  midst  of  all 
this  double  deiding,  double  agency, 
and  sometimes  double  policy,  our  busi- 
ness  is  with  the  supreme  administra- 
tion. The  tricks  of  subordinate  agents 
are  little  to  nst  eo  long  at  the  Rnssian 
cabinet,  both  in  words  and  aets,  main- 
tains that  simplicity  and  frankness 
which  are  fit  for  us  to  experience  and 
fit  for  itself  to  avow.  As  yet  we  can- 
not pretend  to  have  met  with  any 
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thing  else.  Russia  and  England,  we 
repeat,  cross  each  other  in  no  quarter 
of  the  glohe.  Both  must  ^o  out  of 
their  proper  path  to  come  into  colli- 
sion. To  find  any  opportunity  of  con- 
test, they  must  wilfully  create  it. 
Whilst  on  the  other  hand,  France  upon 
fifty  separate  grounds  is  inevitahly  in 
conflict  with  our  English  interests. 
And,  if  this  were  even  otherwise, 
France  is  eternally  in  collision  with 
England  by  means  of  her  own  morti- 
fied vain-glory.  Between  Russia  and 
England  there  is  not  a  particle  of  jea- 
lousy subsisting.  Between  France  and 
England  there  are  six  centuries  of  hos- 
tile recollections ;  and,  if  all  were  ef- 
faced, Waterloo  itself  is  sufficient  for 
corroding  the  French  charity.  *  Mari- 
time recollections  are  painful  enough 
to  France — but  Waterloo  is  viewed 
as  an  intrusion  upon  a  field  of  glory 
essentially  French.*  Waterloo,  were 
there  no  other  grievances,  is  one  that 
"  young  France"  never  u'l// forgive. 

The  Russian  expressions  of  hostility, 
meantime,  have  been  as  amply  dis- 
avowed as  we  could  expect  or  wbh. 
The  hostility,  if  any  there  were,  did 
not  emanate  from  the  supreme  govern- 
ment, but  from  some  inferior  centre 
of  diplomacy.  And  secondly,  emanate 
from  what  quarter  it  might,  not  India, 
but  Persia,  was  the  object  of  these 
iutrigues.  Now,  as  to  India,  apart 
from  any  external  evidences  this  way 
or  that,  bearing  upon  that  question, 
let  us  now  consider  what  iiUrvmc 
reason  there  is  for  suspecting  Russia 
of  designs  or  of  wishes  leauiog  in  that 
direction.  Certain  we  must  all  be — 
that,  if  any  great  temptation  existed 
for  Russia  in  the  prizes  held  out  by 
Indian  warfare,  sooner  or  later  we 
must  make  up  our  minds  to  expect  a 
Russian  invasion,  not  perhaps  in  this 
reign  of  the  Emperor  Nicholas,  but 
in  some  period  of  vacation  from  those 
great  oollisions  which  at  present  point 
the  Russian  efibrts  to  Constantinople 
and  Asia  Minor.     Treaties  will  not 
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restrun,  if  there  is  a  solid  interest 
embarked ;  so  that  the  one  question, 
in  the  long  run,  for  England  must  be, 
what  is  the  Russian  interest  in  India  ? 

We  answer,  boldly  and  sansphrasei 
None.  We  deny  that  Russia  can 
even  fancy  an  interest  Let  us 
review  the  main  items  of  the  case. 
As  to  money,  of  what  consequence  is 
the  gross  revenue  to  a  country  Ihat^ 
if  victorious,  eventually  could  profit 
onlv  by  the  net  revenue  ?  What  is  it 
to  Russia  that  we  rabe  an  income  of 
seventeen  millions  sterling  per  annum, 
if  our  vast  Indian  army,  our  Indian 
navy,  and  our  Indian  civil  establish- 
ment absorb  fourteen  millions  at  the 
least  ?  The  circumstances  under 
which  any  conquering  power  would 
succeed  to  our  empire,  must  oblige 
them  to  be  contented  with  a  very 
much  inferior  proportion. 

But  next,  consider  the  outrageous 
vanity  of  supposing  that  a  great  mili- 
tary system  like  ours,  with  an  army 
of  200,000  men,  thoroughly  acclima- 
tized, in  possession  of  innumerable 
forts,  of  all  the  rivers,  of  all  the  cities, 
and  supporting  this  military  posses* 
sion  by  the  greatest  navy  in  the  world, 
could  be  dispossessed  by  an  unseason- 
ed army,  most  certainly  not  one>fiflh 
numerically  of  that  brilliant  and  fixed 
army  which  it  presumed  to  oppose. 
Russia  could  never  carry  30,000  men 
to  a  point  so  distant  as  the  Indus. 
And  according  to  the  remark  of  a 
great  northern  statesman,  (Count 
BJornstjerna,)  who  has  recently  writ- 
ten a  very  enlightened  work  on  our 
astonishing  Indian  possessions,  in  less 
than  six  weeks  two-thirds  of  any 
Russian  army  would  have  died  of 
disease.  Retreat,  as  the  Count  tfffirms, 
would  be  the  dominant  manoeuvre 
present  to  the  thoughts  of  any  Rus- 
sian general  who  should  succeed  iu 
reaching  the  Indus.  Pass  the  Pun- 
jaub  he  never  could. 

But  let  us  imagine  the  whole  face 
of  Central  Asia  so  far  altered,  that 


*  It  has  been  juitly  remarked  by  many  writers,  that  the  English  have  no  adequate 
conception  of  the  French  ignorance,  in  relation  to  the  Spanish  war.  No  publication 
was  suffered  by  Napoleon  in  those  days  of  advene  intelligence.  And  events  which  are 
not  made  known  through  the  newspapers  at  the  time,  never  can  become  natldDally 
known  by  means  of  historical  works  afterwards.  It  is  rare  to  meet  any  French  person 
who  ia  aware  of  the  several  battles  in  the  Peninsula,  or  the  sieges  conducted  by  the 
Buke  of  WelUngton. 
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Hnssia  should  have  vast  colonies  on 
the  Ozus — let  us  suppose  an  army  of 
70|000  men  to  cross  the  Indus ;  all 
which  would  presume  some  centuries 
to  have  elapsed  ;  but,  for  the  sake  of 
moving  the  question,  let  us  carry  our 
thoughts  so  far  onwards ;  still,  all 
that  we  thus  gain  for  Russia  is  a 
military  force  not  absolutely  destroyed 
by  its  march  across  Asia.  We  suppose 
it  starting  from  a  point  within  six 
hundred  miles  of  Lahore ;  two  months' 
march,  at  twelve  miles  a  day,  will 
have  brought  it  to  the  Sutlege,  (the 
Hysudrus  of  Alexander ;)  on  crossing 
which,  it  will  first  enter  the  British 
territory.  From  the  British  canton- 
ments, on  the  left  bank  of  the  river, 
this  invading  army  would  have  a 
clear  march  of  1250  miles  to  accom- 
plish before  it  could  reach  Calcutta, 
supposing  that  to  be  its  object.  And 
were  it  only  by  the  length  of  its 
march,  one  might  estimate  the  scale 
of  its  difficulties.  Now,  without  valu- 
ing the  immeasurable  superiority  con- 
ferred by  the  actual  military  posses- 
sion of  all  the  strong  places  in  the 
land,  and  of  the  navigation  upon  the 
Ganges,  which  must  run  pretty  nearly 
pirallel  to  any  advance  upon  Calcutta, 
there  stands  a  military  force  on  our 
part  three  times  superior  in  numerical 
strength  ;  and  in  all  other  advantages 
incalculably  superior  to  any  army  not 
Indian  by  habits  and  constitution.  If 
the  invading  force  is  concentrated, 
ours  is  concentrated  ;  if  it  is  divided, 
ours  is  divided.  And,  until  some 
great  triumph  had  been  obtained, 
none  of  the  native  states  would  ven* 
ture  to  desert  our  banner. 

But  there  is  one  advantage  on  our 
side  that  has  been  uniformly  overlook- 
ed in  calculating  the  progress  of  such 
an  enemy.  Our  own  career  began 
about  the  year  1754.  It  was  then  we 
ceased  to  be  merchants,  and  ascended 
a  princely  throne ;  for  then  it  was  that 
ourinfiuence  was  established  in  the  Car. 
natic.  In  1761  occurred  the  tremend- 
ous  battle  of  Paniput — the  battle  on 
the  widest  scale  of  any  known  contest 
since  that  of  Charles  Martel  against 
the  Saracens,  or  possibly  that  battle 
earlier  by  four  centuries  in  the  Campi 
Catalaunici  (the  plains  of  Chalons) 
between  Attila  the  Hun,  on  the  one 
side,  and  the  Goths,  united  with  the 
Romans,  on  the  other.  This  battle,  al- 
most entirely  between  cavalry,  gave  a 
shock  to  the  Mahrattas  wmch  they 
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never  surmounted.  They  were  at  that 
time  the  great  robber  nation,  and  the 
predominant  nation,  in  India,  But 
for  the  English,  they  were  in  a  regular 
course  for  overthrowing  gradually  all 
the  native  forces.  In  1763,  however, 
began  the  brilliant  military  success 
of  the  English.  Hencefor wards  they 
were  constantly  ascending.  But  if 
we  date  from  1754,  it  has  cost  us  a 
century  within  fourteen  years  to  build 
up  our  present  grandeur.  At  present 
the  whole  of  India  is  dependant  upon 
us.  Nobody  is  powerful  enough  to 
think  of  moving  war  independently  in 
any  direction.  But  to  attain  this  su- 
premacy, besides  many  instances  of 
good  fortune,  we  have  had  a  succes- 
sion of  great  men.  Lord  Clive,  in 
particular,  who  assumed  the  govern- 
ment in  1765,  has  rarely  been  equalled 
in  the  mixture  of  adventurous  qualities 
with  prudential.  And,  laying  all 
things  together,  no  nation  under  equal 
circumstances  could  hope  to  accom- 
plish the  same  great  revolution  in  a 
less  compass  of  time. 

But  this  supposes  the  circumstances 
equal.  Now,  there  is  one  remarkable 
point  in  which  it  is  impossible  that  they 
should  be  equal.  We  took  the  native 
potoers  in  succession.  Once  or  twice, 
indeed,  there  was  an  overcasting  of 
the  sky,  as  if  all  were  going  to  combine. 
But  these  gatherings  were  all  dis- 
persed by  diplomatic  skill.  Now,  on 
the  other  hand,  a  foreign  invader 
will  see  them  all  combined  at  once. 
Treachery,  it  is  true,  might  begin  to 
stir  after  any  great  defeat,  if  we  could 
apprehend  that.  But  this  would  have 
no  motive  for  showing  itself  until  our 
interests  were  losing  ground.  And, 
in  the  mean  time,  the  contingents  of 
the  native  princes  would  be  so  posted 
or  so  employed  as  to  retain  constant 
pledges  in  our  hands  for  their  fidelity. 
These  native  forces,  we  must  remem- 
ber, are  a  clear  addition  to  our  own  vast 
army.  The  invader,  we  repeat,  would 
have  (amongst  a  thousand  other  dis- 
advantages such  as  we  ourselves  never 
had  to  face)  the  enormous  disadvan- 
tage of  fighting  all  the  native  princes, 
not  in  succession,  but  at  once:  not 
distracted,  as  heretofore,  but  combined 
by  us,  with  our  European  science,  and 
European  means.  And,  laying  all  the 
considerations  together,  we  may  con* 
elude  that  the  scheme  of  invading  In- 
dia, especially  when  united  under  a  mild 
government,  protecting  her  from  tho 
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various  scourges  that  used  annually 
to  sweep  over  her  provinces,  is  so  ut- 
terly without  hope,  that,  according  to 
the  Swedish  minister's  recent  remark, 
the  thoughts  of  the  invader  must  be 
occupied  from  the  very  first  with  se- 
curing the  possibility  of  retreat. 

All  nations  standing  imder  the  same 
difficulties  of  advancing  to  the  Indus, 
must  so  far  stand  on  the  same  general 
level  of  disadvantage.  The  absence 
of  a  sufficient  money  temptation — that 
is,  for  an  invader  not  coming  as  a 
plunderer,  but  as  a  regular  settler—. 
applies  also  equally  to  all  nations. 
But  there  is  one  motive,  viz.  the  find- 
ing employment  for  a  vast  body  of  po- 
litical irritability,  and  the  carrying  off 
to  a  foreign  region  the  excess  and 
superfluity  of  the  martial  excitement, 
wliich  might  become  an  operative  mo- 
tive for  an  Indian  war,  as  it  has  previ- 
ously for  an  Algerine  war.  Such  a  mo- 
tive might  be  available  in  France,  as  it 
has  been  heretofore ;  apd,  combining 
with  other  motives  to  hostility,  might 
make  the  French  nation  an  object  of 
reasonable  jealousy.  But  as  to  Rus- 
sia, she  breeds  no  such  wild  mode  of 
the  belligerent  instincts.  Neither  has 
she  an  army  too  numerous  for  her 
means  of  employment.  Her  system 
of  military  colonies  gives  to  multi- 
tudes of  her  soldiers  a  strong  interest 
in  stationary  camps  and  in  a  pacific 
policy.  France,  on  the  other  hand, 
who  is  so  active  to  rouse  our  jealousy 
of  Russia — France,  and  she  only, 
throughout  the  world,  is  by  constitu- 
tional temper  restless,  is  a  permanent 
object  of  jealousy  to  all  the  rest  of 
mankind,  and  towards  ourselves  in 
particular  is  actuated  by  the  most 
gloomy  spirit  of  revenge. 

Lastly,  in  pursuing  this  search 
into  the  separate  position  of  Russia 
and  of  France,  that  is,  into  the  real 
motives  to  hostility,  in  respect  of 
England,  which  each  derives  from 
the  mere  circumstances  in  which  she 
stands;  and  secondly,  into  the  mo- 
tives to  hostility  which  each  separate- 
ly derives  from  her  national  temper, 
and  her  hbtorical  remembrances, 
(whether  old  as  Crecy,  or  raw  aa 
Waterloo,)  let  us  review  the  recent 
explosion  of  French  frenzy  on  tbe 
Quintuple  Treaty  of  July  15,  1840. 
All  the  world  was  conronnded  and 
mystified  by  that  panto  of  wrath.  Has 
any  body  been  able  to  explain  it? 
Has  any  ray  of  light  been  let  in  upon 
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our  utter  darkness  in  this  matter?  We 
believe  not.  No  man  can  guess  what 
it  is  that  excited  the  fury  of  France  ; 
nor  even  whether  that  fury  were  an 
unsimulated  feeling,  foolish  but  genu- 
ine, or  merely  counterfeit  and  theatri- 
cal. For  the  difficulty  lies  here : — if 
^ou  suppose  France  to  have  seriously 
intended  giving  her  subscription  to 
the  treaty,  and  to  have  resented  this 
hasty  procedure,  as  allowing  no  fur- 
ther time  for  explanations,  and  thus 
as  intercepting  her  assent ;  in  that 
case,  her  very  anger  declares  that  sub- 
stantially she  is  not  dissatisfied  with 
the  treaty ;  the  very  excess  of  the 
anger  at  being  prematurely  cut  off 
from  signing,  becomes  the  measure  of 
her  approbation,  thus  indirectly  eX' 
pressed  for  the  treaty :  but  then,  in 
this  case,  the  anger  settles  upon  a 
punctilio;  for  the  main  act  being 
thus  violently  opposed,  there  is  no- 
thing to  complain  of  except  the  man- 
ner of  proceeding ;  and  it  is  surely  un- 
worthy of  a  great  nation  to  show  so 
much  indififnation  fora  breach  of  form. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  France  alleges 
that  it  is  no  form  merely  which  she 
quarrels  with,  that  she  denounces  the 
treaty  itself  in  its  capital  provisions, 
then  comes  the  puzzling  question— 
how  came  it  that  for  so  long  a  time 
Franco  wont  hand  in  band  with  the 
other  parties  to  the  negotiation  ?  How 
came  it  that  France  actually  signed  a 

Erovisional  treaty  in  the  summer  of 
Lst  year,  virtually  having  the  same 
tendency  as  this  ?  In  the  first  alterna- 
tive there  is  a  most  unworthy  outcry 
for  nothing  at  all  beyond  a  ceremony ; 
in  the  latter,  there  is  a  flagrant  self- 
contradiction. 

Now,  is  it  not  exceedingly  strange 
that  our  own  journals,  as  if  always  in 
collusion  with  those  of  France,  always 
in  a  secret  understanding  with  the 
enemies  of  European  repose,  should 
never  hold  them  to  the  question— 
what  was  iht  subfect  of  this  anger  f 
Our  papers  continued  to  speculate 
from  day  to  day  on  the  chances  of 
war ;  estimating  these  chances  by  the 
tone  of  the  French  papers,  whether 
more  or  less  violent.  Whereas,  if  the 
point  had  once  been  ascertained^^ 
what  latf  the  iiffencef  it  would  then 
have  been  easy  to  judge  for  ourselves 
bow  far  the  matter  tended  to  a  result 
susceptible  of  friendly  accommoda- 
tion. At  present,  not  only  is  no  man 
possessed  of  the  secret,  so  as  to  apply 
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his  judgment  in  calculating  the  kind     asunder  hy  one  act  of  summary  vi- 


of  propitiation  likely  to  be  required 
by  Prance  ;  but  he  cannot  so  much  as 
judge  whether  the  pretended  insult  is 
felt  by  France  to  be  a  real  one ;  whe- 
ther it  is  not  probably  a  mere  idle  id- 
legation  of  insultf  by  way  of  sheltering 
any  subsequent  violences  which  France 
may  otherwise  have  contemplated. 

In  this  complete  darkness,  to  which 
we  are  consigned  by  the  press  of  the 
two  countries,  many  volleys  of  words 
having  been  exchanged  without  one 
single  explanation  as  to  the  only  point 
requiring  light,  may  we  be  permitted 
to  give  our  view  and  secret  belief  as 
to  the  conduct  of  France  throughout 
the  negotiation  of  the  late  treaty,  and 
the  ground  of  her  furious  explosion 
after  its  final  signature?'  Our  notion 
then  is,  that  France  all  along  meant 
to  sign  no  treaty  whatsoever  for  the 
control  of  Mehemet  Ali.     The  first 
early  draught  of  such  a  treaty,  the 
provisional  arrangement  of  last  vear, 
she  signed,  and  for  this  reason^that  if 
she  had  refused,  then  by  that  act  she 
would  have  been  shut  out  from  the 
subsequent  negotiations ;  consequent- 
ly she  would  have  lost  all  power  to 
thwart  the  treaty,  to  throw  delays  in 
its  progress,  or  even  to  know  what 
was  in  agitation.     In  order  to  be  ad-* 
mitted  behind  the  curtain,  to  be  taken 
along  with  the  other  great  powers  in 
their  councils,  it  was   indispensable 
that  she  should  affect  a  general  friend- 
liness to  the  purposes  on  foot.     Upon 
this  principle  she  signed  the  first  ar- 
rangement; upon  this  principle  she 
affected  to  go  along  with  the  negotia- 
tors in  their  progress  of  the  treaty, 
satisfied  that  she  would  never  want 
the  means  of  retarding  the  final  ad- 
justment, since  any  trifling  scruple 
might  serve  as  well  as  the  weightiest 
to  create  delay.     This  mode  of  fines- 
sing was  probably  pursued  too  far ; 
the  other  parties  must  at  length  have 
seen  through  the  artifice ;  and  having 
agreed  with  each  other,  l^at  to  a  par- 
ty animated  with  the  views  of  France, 
any  possible  mode  of  hurrying  the 
treaty  to  a  close  would  be  sultotan- 
tially  the  same  in  point  of  offence, 
and  that  in  such  a  case  some  violent 
explosion  of  anger  must,  at  any  rate, 
be  weathered,  they  concerted  proba- 
bly to  finish  the  treaty  without  rurther 
delay,  or  giving  time  for  any  more  re- 
monstrances.    France  found  that  all 
her  policy  of  tricks  was   thus  torn 


ffour.  It  was  a  double  vexation  to 
her  that  her  policy  had  been  defeated, 
and  yet  had  been  exposed.  She  had 
full  credit  for  her  sharping  iAtentionSy 
but  had  not  been  suffered  to  give  them 
effect.  Hence  we  comprehend  at  ibe 
same  moment  her  wrath,  and  her 
vague  explanation  of  this  wrath.  An* 

fry  she  was,  as  one  foiled  and  exposed 
as  a  natural  right  to  be  angry ;  but 
explain  her  anger  she  could  not ;  for 
to  state  the  true  ground  was  to  accuse 
herself,  and  no  fsdse  ground  offered  as 
a  colourable  pretext  for  her  purpose. 

Such  we  believe  to  be  the  solution 
of  the  late  enigmatical  violence  exhi- 
bited bv  France.  But  if  this  will  a». 
count  for  her  anger  at  having  failed 
in  her  designs  with  regard  to  the 
treaty,  what  explanation  can  we  give 
of  her  motives  in  having  cherished 
such  designs?  Anxiety  to  intercept 
the  treaty  may  have  led  naturally 
enough  to  this  display  of  violence 
upon  having  failed ;  but  what  views 
of  policy  could  ever  have  prompted 
thatanxietv?  We  will  explain.  France^ 
we  are  fully  persuaded,  hat  her  eye 
still  upon  Egypt.  After  what  Europe 
has  seen  of  the  French  wishes  in  re- 
gard to  Egypt,  nobody  can  doubt  thai 
France  keeps  her  eye  continually  upom 
any  means  whatever  for  re>asserting^ 
her  ancient  claim  to  that  country  | 
that  France  Is  ready  for  any  tumultu- 
ary expedition  against  that  country, 
the  means  and  preparations  for  which 
she  would  always  have  the  very  best 
opportunity  for  maturing  quietly  and 
obscurely  in  Algiers*  Now  it  was 
most  obvious  that,  once  taken  into  the 
formal  keepmg  of  the  great  European 
powers,  Egypt  was  for  ever  seiMl 
against  Frenoh  ambition.  There  was 
an  end  to  that  dream.  Taken  up  into 
the  European  system,  Egypt  thence» 
forwards  was  under  the  public  gua- 
rantees of  Christendom.  As  yet  it  was 
a  waif,  a  stray,  a  derelict ;  any  bold 

Sarty  that  should  pocket  it,  though 
able  to  have  been  prevented  in  case 
he  had  been  suspected,  would  not 
have  been  too  severely  questioned 
after  the  deed  was  completed.  **  Fieri 
nan  debuiU  factum  va^.*'— For  as  yet 
no  party  connected  with  Egypt  was 
an  obstacle.  Ali  is  ripe  for  the  grave, 
simply  through  his  age ;  and  great 
changes  are  likely  to  arise,  nay,  pos- 
sibly intestine  wars,  amongst  his  sons. 
But  were  this  catastrophe  evaded,  the 
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absolute  certainty  of  frequent  insur- 
rections under  a  set  of  monsters,  crueU 
barbarous,  sanguinary  in  the  last  de- 
gree, (men  who  have  duped  Europe 
into  the  belief  that  thej  were  civilized, 
simply  because,  being  the  tigers  that 
they  are,  naturally  they  courted  so 
much  of  civilisation  as  aided  tlieir  in- 
stincts of  destruction,)  would  have  en- 
sured to  France,  lying  in  ambush  and 
couchant  at  Algiers,  an  occasion  for  ap- 
propriating Egypt,  that  now  never  can 
recur.  This  new  extension  of  they v«pti6- 
Kcum  to  a  'Mahometan  power,  puts  an 
end  to  irresponsible  aggressions.  As 
things  were  before  the  signing  of  this 
Quintuple  Treaty,  had  France  even 
arbitrarily  picked  a  quarrel  with  the 
Pasha,  and  invaded  nim,  this  might 
have  passed  as  a  mere  experimentum 
in  corpore  viU,  such  as  France  had 
previously  practised  on  Algiers.  But 
the  great  common  and  waste  land  of 
north- eastern  Africa,  is  now  brought 
under  public  jurisdiction  by  an  inclo- 
sure  bill. 

Yet  even  at  thb  point,  when  the 
French  plans  were  suddenly  detected, 
perhaps,  but  certainly  foiled  and  mi. 
serably  baflSed  by  the  energy  of  the 
Four  Great  Powers,  it  is  most  singular 
to  witness  the  standing  policy  of  France 
in  regard  to  Russia  played  off  in  the 
midst  of  her  own  agony ;  and  painful 
it  is  to  witness  this  policy,  as  usual, 
caught  up  and  echoed  by  the  English 
press.  •'  Take  care  of  your  pockets ! " 
IS  the  natural  cry  of  pickpockets,  to 
divert  attention  from  themselves. 
**  Take  care  of  Russia  I "  cries  France, 
as  usual.  **  Russia  is  making  free 
with  your  pockets ! "  "  Gentlemen,  be 
on  your  guard  against  Russia!"  is  the 
instant  echo  of  the  English  press ;  and 
one  tells  us  that  she  is  coming  down 
into  the  Sea  of  Marmora ;  another  b 
sure  that  she  will  inundate  Natolia  from 
the  Black  Sea.  God  grant  she  may ! 
is  our  way  of  reverberating  the  noisy 
clamour.  That  Russia,  having  no 
points  for  substantial  collision  with 
England,  never  can  have  meditated 
those  injuries  to  England  which  France 
meditates  both  in  a  spirit  of  competi- 
tion and  in  a  spirit  of  vengeance— of 
this  we  feel  assured.  But  we  are  not 
so  perfectly  assured  that  the  everlasting 
iteration  of  senseless  calumnies  against 
Russia,  may  not  finally  work  on  her 
abused  patience.  She  may  say  at 
length,  worn  out  by  provocation— 
«•  Confound  you,  vile  brawlers,  if  I  am 
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for  ever  to  lie  under  the  odium  of 
charges  for  which  you  cannot  pretend 
that  I  ever  gave  any  grounds,  I  will 
not  be  thus  etemallv  stigmatized  for 
nothing."  We  shall  possibly,  accord^ 
ing  to  the  natural  course  in  such  cases^ 
drive  Russia  into  realizing  at  last, 
what  at  present  is  the  very  emptiest 
of  delusions. 

On  one  point,  however,  to  forestall 
any  misinterpretation,  it  may  be  well 
to  conclude  with  a  caveat.  The  af- 
fairs of  Poland,  in  so  far  as  they  are 
reported  to  have  infringed  the  Acts  of 
Congress  at  Vienna,  we  do  not  pretend 
to  understand ;  nor  have  we  seen  any 
proof  that  the  brawlers  against  Russia 
understood  them  more  accurately  than 
ourselves.  So  far  we  abstain  from 
all  opinion.  But,  in  so  far  as  they 
concern  the  insurgents,  we  say  boldly 
— that  the  right  is  on  the  side  of  the 
Emperor.  He  might  owe  some  duty 
to  a  great  written  contract  which  he 
has  failed  to  fulfil.  So  far,  if  that  is 
found,  he  will  appear  to  have  been  in 
the  wrong.  But,  as  regards  the  in- 
surgents, they,  at  least,  were  criminal 
in  the  heaviest  degree.  Hope,  rational 
hope,  they  could  have  none.  To  lead 
Poland  into  a  conflict  of  so  fearful  a 
nature,  under  these  circumstances, 
was  making  themselves  responsible  for 
all  the  suffering  and  bloodshed  which 
succeeded.  The  Emperor  must  have 
been  unworthy  of  his  great  office  if  he 
could  have  surrendered  his  authority 
at  the  bidding  of  such  parties,  so 
brought  together,  standing  on  such  a 
basis  of  mock  representative  character, 
and  in  the  most  violent  schism  amongst 
themselves.  We,  like  all  Tories,  are 
the  friends  of  liberty,  but  of  liberty 
truly  such,  and  not  as  a  mask  for  aria- 
tocratic  privilege.  Poland  is  not  ca- 
pable of  liberty;  and  for  all  such 
countries  it  is  well  to  have  a  paternal 
governor  who  will  execute  the  laws 
without  respect  of  parties.  Were  it 
otherwise,  were  Poland  in  a  condition 
for  receiving  liberty,  still  it  is  not  to 
be  demanded  by  insurrection.  Finally, 
this  is  nothing  to  England.  Were  the 
Czar  debtor  to  Poland  or  to  the  Con- 
gress of  Vienna  for  any  obligation  un- 
fulfilled, that  gives  no  title  of  com- 
plaint to  England.  But  the  folly  of 
our  conduct  is  more  clamorous  than 
its  injustice.  At  the  bidding  of  France 
we  charge  the  Czar  virijdently  and 
continually  with  imaginary  purposes 
of  wrong  or  aggression  towards  our 
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B^Tes ;  and  in  the  meantime  France 
IB  ftiientlj  pnraniog  thoae  Tery  pur- 
poses on  her  oirn  account ;  has  a  real 
interest  in  devising  them:  and  has 
more  oj^portunities  in  a  week,  than  the 
Czar  will  ever  have  through  his  entire 
reign,  for  giving  to  such  purposes  a 
ruinous  effect. 

It  isy  however,  but  a  trifling  service 
to  have  destroyed  an  error  of  opinion, 
or  shaken  a  prejudice,  by  comparison 
irith  that  of  drawing  into  light  a  great 
seasonable  truth  of  practice.     It  will 
be  little  to  have  rused  a  scruple  in  the 
reader's  mind  on  the  propriety  of  con- 
sidering Great  Britain  and  Russia  as 
natural  enemies,  if  we  should  neglect 
to  notice  that  great  revolution  for  man- 
kind, which  at  this  very  moment  seems 
likely  to  force  them  into  friendship. 
It  is,  by  comparison,  a  slight  thing  to 
have  negatived  a  foolish  tendency  in 
men's  opinions  which  never  had  any 
facts  to  support  it,  when  the  dawn  is 
already  reddening  in  the  sky  of  an 
alliance  between  Russia  and  England 
— not  to  be  evaded  by  either— incTi- 
table — rending,like  a  system  of  wedges, 
the  old  cohesions  of  Asiatic  tyranny 
with  Asiatic  superstition — and  preg- 
nant with  far  more  than  political  con- 
sequences.    Already,  in  the  sublime 
language  of  Wordsworth, 
*'    The  aspiring  heads  of  fatnre  things 
appear  ;•• 

already,  in  the  mist  and  yapour  which 
settle  on  all  things  which  are  Tast,  on 
all  things  which  are  distant,  and  on 
all  things  which  in  part  belong  to  the 
future,  we  see  those  forces  moulding 
themselves  steadily  which  are  destined 
to  the  total  recastmg  of  the  Oriental 
world.  Asia  never  can  be  Asia  again. 
Two  Tast  forms  of  Christian  power 
hare  now  interlocked  themselves  with 
the  whole  machinery  of  Oriental 
power  or  of  Oriental  influence  so  ef- 
fectually, that,  even  for  the  sake  of 
securing  their  hold  upon  what  is  won, 
they  cannot  dare  to  relax  their  grasp. 
No  longer  do  we  behold  little  teasings 
of  the  Eastern  nations  at  their  outlying 
maritime  extremities;  no  longer  a 
Portuguese  fort,  with  a  riband  of  land 
attached,  an  English  or  French  fac- 
tory on  the  continent,  a  Dutch  one  on 
an  island;  little  local  molestations, 
that  spread  no  sense  of  power  to  the 
centre,  hardly,  by  report,  ever  reach- 
ing  the  distant  head  or  the  heart.  At 
present,  we  behold  the  following  sys- 
tem of  forces  applied  to  Asia.     That 
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great  Christian  power,  that  depends 
most  on  physical  agencies,  the  power 
that  in  some  features  most  approaqhes 
to  a  barbaric  power,  we  behold  in  ab- 
solute, undisputed  possession  of  North- 
em  Asia,  through  all  degrees  of  lati- 
tude; one  clear  moiety  of  the  vast 
continent  being  gathered  into  unity 
imder  her  sceptre.  The*  other  great 
colonizing  power  of  Christendom, 
depending,  most  of  all  nations,  on  her 
civilisation,  and  least  upon  her  mere 
numbers,  we  behold  in  absolute  pos* 
session,  without  tyranny,  of  a  region 
which  may  be  held  to  constitute  one- 
fifth  section  of  Southern  Asia — of  that 
part  which  was  not  already  in  Chris- 
tian hands.  We  behold  these  twogreat 
potentates,  Britain  and  Russia,  the 
Colossus  of  civilisation,  and  the  Colos- 
sus of  physical  strength,  almost  meet- 
ing in  the  centre  of  Asia — and  from 
that  centre  destined  to  an  expansive 
radiation,  which,  if  in  one  sense  incal- 
culable, viz.  as  to  the  precise  lines  on 
which  it  may  travel,  is  thus  far  sub- 
ject to  the  clearest  calculation,  that  it 
must  terminate  in  propagating  new 
moral  agencies,  a  mode  of  civilisation 
peculiar  to  Christianity,  and  finally 
(though  more  slowly)  Christianity  it- 
self. 

But  this  is  no  more  than  half  the 
case :  here  we  have  but  half  the  pre- 
mises. Looking  north  and  south  in 
Asia,  we  have  seen  the  two  frontier 
nations  of  Europe,  the  westernmost 
and  easternmost,  travelling  with  gi- 
gantic strides  upon  a  stage  of  gigantic 
proportions.  Now,  look  east  and  west, 
along  the  whole  huge  zone  of  central 
Asia,  and  at  every  interval  of  a  thou- 
sand miles  yon  see  the  levers  of  Euro- 
pean force,  moral  force  reposing  on 
mighty  armies,  already  applied  to  the 
frail  structures  and  the  false  founda- 
tion of  Oriental  grandeur.  The  first 
Mahometan  power  to  the  westward, 
and  interesting  otherwise  as  the  ac« 
knowledged  head  of  Islamism,  com- 
mences to  the  west  of  the  Bosphorus 
and  the  Hellespont.  Here  is  seen  the 
shell,  the  crater,  of  a  great  power  that 
in  former  times,  for  two  centuries, 
rode  up  to  the  gates  of  Vienna,  and 
kept  all  Christendom  militant  for 
ages.  Never  was  there  beheld  such 
another  instance  of  power  caneered 
from  within,  its  foundations  undermin- 
ed, props  withdrawn  or  crumbling, 
but  still  self- deluded  by  hollow  pomps 
and  mockeries  of  ancient  forms.  Tur- 
key, as  a  »elf-sup^9g^,Ro«gi^ 
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gone  s  crazy,  paralytic.  She  is  kept 
erect,  she  is  held  upright  from  col- 
lapsing  into  ruiDS,  by  mere  open  force 
opealy  applied.  To  the  charity  of 
the  great  leaders  in  Christendom,  ope- 
rating through  their  prudent  jealou- 
sies of  each  other,  the  Sultan  owes  it 
that  his  name  is  not  absolutely  extinct. 
The  population,  properly  Turkish,  is 
gone  down  into  a  mere  shadow  of  it- 
self, as  it  stood  even  two  centuries 
ago.  Fortunately  for  Turkey,  as  re- 
garded the  observation  of  external 
enemies,  ruinously  in  the  sense  of  self- 
delusion,  this  great  decay  has  been 
partially  concealed  by  the  large  inter- 
mixture of  other  races,  not  exposed  to 
the  same  unhappy  influences.  At 
thb  moment,  there  is  no  reason  to  sup- 
pose the  genuine  Turkish  people,  the 
real  Osmanlis,  to  exceed  a  total  of  four 
millions  from  the  Balkan  to  Bagdad. 
The  line  of  Othman  have  reached  the 
last  stage  of  their  career :  the  race  is 
dyingout:theirdaysarenumbered,and 
their  names  will  soon  be  a  fable  amongst 
fables.  For  this  system  of  Mahome- 
tan power,  which  includes  Asia  Minor, 
Egypt,  Syria,  in  short  all  that  lies 
west  of  the  Tigris,  so  completely  is  it 
coming  within  the  network  of  Chris- 
tian civilisation,  were  it  merely 
through  steam  power,  European 
travellers,  commerce,  and  the  grow- 
ing necessity  felt  in  every  thriving 
city  of  throwing  itself  on  Christian 
aids  of  science* — that,  even  without  the 
late  intervention  of  the  Great  Powers 
by  the  ever  memorable  treaty  of  July 
15,  1840,  all  this  region  would  gradu- 
ally become  a  neutral  frontier  fbr  in- 
tercourse (on  as  much  of  a  liberal  ccale 
as  Mahometanism  can  ever  tolerate) 
between  that  sensual  superstition  and 
the  purity  of  Christian  truth.  It  is 
true,  no  such  absurd  scheme  will  bo 
realized  as  the  recolonization  of  Pales- 
tine by  the  Jews  ;  and  for  this  simple 
reason,  if  there  were  nothing  other, 
wise  in  agricultural  habits  inconsistent 
with  the  training  of  men  reared 
chiefly  in  towns,  viz.  that  the  land  of 
Palestine  happens  to  be  in  private  oc- 
cupation already  wherever  it  is  worth 
culture.  But  without  this  extensive 
scheme  of  colonization,  local  colonies 
may,  and  probably  will,  be  introduced 
in  very  many  parts  of  Asia  Minor, 
which,  at  present,  is  miserably  under- 
peopled.  That  sort  of  police,  which 
the  Christian  powers  will  compel  the 
Sulun  to  introduce  cannot  but  invite 
settlers. 
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But  this  belongs  to  futurity.  What 
is  now  certain,  for  all  this  section  of 
Asia,  is  the  supremacy  of  Christian 
control.  Now,  travel  onwards  from  the 
Bosphorus  to  the  heads  of  the  Euphra- 
tes, and  the  regions  of  Ararat.  You  have 
advanced  a  thousand  miles,  and  yoa 
find  yourself  on  the  dangerous  frontier 
of  another  great  Mahometan  empire  ; 
but,  like  Turkey,  a  ruin,  a  wreck,  an 
anarchy,  and  a  mere  wilderness  over 
many  a  vast  region  once  populous 
with  life.  This  is  the  beginning  of 
Persia.  And  here  again  you  find  a 
great  Christian  power,  and  amongst 
the  ancient  Christians  of  Armenia, 
standing  ready  with  its  levers  to  throw 
the  old  tottering  edifice  from  its  base, 
as  circumstances  of  invitation  offtfr. 
A  vast  fortress  (Erivan)  renders  all 
partial  reverses  of  no  account.  A 
powerful  army — Russian  in  its  main 
elements,  but  fitting  into  its  discipline 
whatever  martial  qualities  or  martial 
means  are  offered  by  the  wild  nations 
around  the  Caspian — is  kept  reined 
up  tightly,  but  ready,  and  on  the  fret 
for  any  opening  made  to  its  advance. 
Thirdly,  move  from  the  Tigris 
a  thousand  or  twelve  hundred  miles  to 
the  east.  You  have  t>een  travelling 
across  Persia,  and  you  find  yourself  on 
the  Indus.  Ask  not,  for  it  is  of  no 
importance,  bow  much  of  this  country 
slill  owns  the  authority  of  the  Schah, 
how  much  the  authority  of  the  Door- 
anee  prince  Schah  Sooja,  or  of  minor 
sovereigns.  All  this  has  fluctuated 
since  the  time  of  Nadir  Schah — that  is, 
for  the  last  period  of  100  years.  But 
the  Persian  Schah  is  ^uite  as  much  a 
wreck,  a  phantom,  as  the  Turkish  Sul- 
tan. An  enquiry,  made  by  order  of 
Napoleon,  into  the  amount  of  the  Per« 
sian  population,  reported,  that  in  the 
vast  area,  which  (if  you  assume  for 
the  natural  limits  the  Tigris  to  the 
west,  the  Indus  to  the  east,  the  Oxus 
and  the  Caspian  to  the  north)  would 
repeat  the  dimensions  of  Hindostan, 
and  ought  therefore  naturally  to  carry 
a  population  of  ten  times  thirty-two 
millions  (the  population  of  France) 
there  were — how  many  ?  Something 
under  twelve  millions.  Here  lies  the 
capital  delusion  resting  upon  European 
minds.  All  Oriental  nations  exagge^ 
rate  upon  impulse.  That  sort  of  ex- 
cess b  the  uniform  disease  of  debility. 
They  exaggerate  also  upon  principle, 
and  as  a  duty  to  their  prince.  We 
must  remember^ — the  statistical  facts 
ire  never  broug^J Jy!y^^f,g^n- 
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tal  people  for  any  statfgtical  purpose, 
but  merely  to  flatter  their  sovereign. 
Hence  the  ridiculous  legend  of  333 
millions  in  China :  a  number  which 
betrays  its  own  artificial  coinage.  We 
do  not  beUe?e  that  China  has  a  popu- 
lation of  more  than  a  hundred  millions ; 
nor  should  we  readily  lend  an  ear  even 
to  that  amount>  were  it  not  for  the  long 
periods  of  repose  which  China  has  fre- 
quently eojoyed.     Mean  time  it  is  an 
important  suggestion— that   Eastern 
nations  presume  the  Europeans  to  be  as 
negligent  of  truth  as  themselves.  And 
hence  it  is  that  China,  for  instauce, 
derives  her  insolent  undervaluation  of 
our    empire.     They  understand   no 
modes  of  power  but  such  as  can  be 
expressed  by  numbers  and  extent ; 
hearing    the   very  moderate    claims 
which  we  make  on  either  head  for 
England,  and  applying  the  common 
Eastern  allowance  to  our  estimate,  as 
coming  from  interested  parties,  they 
conceive  it  to  be  a  matter  of  course 
that  we  must  be  a  very  subordinate 
power.     This  great  source  of  error 
should  not  be  neglected.     Returning 
mean  time  to  the    Persian  empire, 
which  gave  occasion  for  the  digression, 
we  may  not  only  repeat  our  assertion 
that  it  is  miserably  depopulated  by  the 
course  of  events  through  the  last  hun- 
dred years,  but  we  will  add  that,  as 
respects  all  intrinsic  strength,  Persia 
would  long  since  have  been  swallowed 
up  by  Russia,  were  it  not  for  two  ob- 
stacles: one  is  the  British  support; 
the  other  is  the  difficulties  which  Rus- 
sia would  find  in  carrying  on   her 
administration  of  a  Mahometan  peo- 
ple.    It  is  true,  that  many  tribes  or 
nations    living    under    the    Russian 
sceptre  are  Mahometan :  but  these  are 
generally  entrusted  to  the  government 
of  their  own  native  princes. 

It  is,  however,  a  broad  indisputable 
fact— that  were  Russia  dbposed  to  che- 
rish  martial  feuds  with  the  British  na- 
tion, she  would  find  it  incomparably 
easier  to  make  the  conouest  of  all  Persia^ 
than  to  wrest  so  much  as  a  petty  pro- 
vince from  Hindostan.  Why  is  it  that 
our  journals  have  overlooked  this  fact 
-.ao  impurUnt  in  itself^  and  so  fatal  to 
all  their  by  pothesis  of  a  Russian  yearn- 
ing afief  India?  Why  should  India 
be  a  more  glittering  prize  than  Persia? 
As  mere  territorial  conquests,  the  one 
would  be  as  tempting  as  the  other: 
but,  measured  on  the  scale  of  difficulty, 
Persia  would  be  a  mere  bagatelle  com- 
pared with  Hindustan. 
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Now  resume  the  review  : — On  the 
Bosphorus  stands  the  whole  represen- 
tative force* of  Christendom  ready  for 
operating  upon  that  section  of  Asia. 
A  thousand  miles  to  the  east,  in  Ar* 
menia,  stands  a  Russian  system  of 
power  and  moral  force  prepared  to 
act  southwards  and  eastwards.  A 
thousand  miles  further  to  the  east 
stands  an  English  system,  of  the  same 
mixed  quality,  in  Afighaoistan.  A 
thousand  miles  to  the  east  of  that 
stands  a  permanent  system  of  British 
influence  acting  upoTi  Burmese  Asia, 
&c.  And  finally,  at  a  thousand  miles 
east  of  this  is  now  going  on  such 
a  demonstration  of  British  aggressive 
power,  as  must  place  uur  future  inter- 
course with  China  upon  a  footing 
suited  to  our  dignity.  Even  in  the 
extreme  part  of  Asia  a  new  influence 
will  probably  arise  for  Chrbtian  na- 
tions upon  the  inert  masses  of  the 
East. 

But  for  the  present  that  is  less  im- 
portant   It  is  sufficient  that  from  the 
Ganges  and  Burrampooter,  westwards 
to    the    Bosphorus,    comprehending 
three  stages  of  a  thousand  to  twelve 
hundred  miles  each,  the  Oriental  po« 
pulation  is  henceforwards  interveined 
and  penetrated  by  Christian  civilisa- 
tion, in  a  way  that  secures  the  rapid 
triumph  of  both  elements  in  that  com- 
pound power.  The  European  civilisa- 
tion will  come  first ;  then  Christianity, 
which  has  been  the  parent  of  that  ci^ 
vilization,  will,  in  tub  case,  follow— 
it  will  follow  in  the  train  of  what  for 
ourselves  have  been  its  results.  To  the 
most  timid  of  speculators  this  cannot 
appear  doubtful,  because  the  miyor 
part  of  the  problem  has  been  already 
accomplished.      The    population  of 
Hindostan,  which  is  really  great  in  a 
positive  sense,  though  verv  small  in 
relation  to  the  extent  of  India,  baa 
been  already  placed  under  the  influ- 
ence of   European  civilisation*      A 
law  code,  modified  by  our  lighU,  re- 
gulates their  jurisprudence.    Their 
commerce,  diplomacy,  taxation,  war, 
treatment  of  prisoners,  &c.,  all  are 
thoroughly  Britbh  in    their    moral 
principles,  and  Asiatic  only  in  the 
adaptoiion  of  these  principles  to  di- 
mate  or  ancient  usage.      What  has 
been  actually  accomplbhed  for  the 
population  of  Hindostan,  may  be  an- 
ticipated with  less  difficulty  for  the 
much  smaller  population  to  the  West. 
In  the  first  great  chamber  westwards, 
Mretehiogfromtlf^jlldMt^UwTi^rl^ 
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two  Christian  powers  are  now  opera- 
ting* instead  of  the  one  which  has  re- 
Tolutionized  India.  The  second  f^reat 
chamber  westwards,  from  the  Tigris 
to  the  Sea  of  Marmora,  is  now  not 
only  under  the  operation  of  all  Chris- 
tian nations  who  trade  to  the  Levant, 
but  is  actually  taken  under  the  sur- 
veiilaticeoithe  great  Christian  powers. 
In  this  instance  we  see  the  slow  but 
sure  advance  of  European  light.  At 
the  end  of  the  last  century,  when 
France  made  a  lawless  invasion  of 
Egypt,  no  interest  was  excited  by 
that  act,  (apart  from  that  of  curiosity,) 
except  in  England,  and  there  only 
from  anxiety  for  India.  Eygpt  was 
shut  but  from  the  European  balance 
of  power.  Now,  creeping  like  a  tide 
over  a  flat  surface  of  shore,  gradually 
the  European  system  of  diplomatic 
calculations  has  reached  Egjrpt,  Syria, 
and  Asia  Minor.  Another  generation 
wiU  probably  carrv  this  tide  beyond 
the  Tigris ;  and  if  Persia  should  still 
exist  at  that  era,  she,  like  Turkey, 
will  have  her  ruins  propped  up  by  a 
congress  of  European  princes. 

But  whatever  may  be  the  fate  of 
particular  sovereigns  or  dynasties,  no- 
body can  fail  to  see  in  this  regular 
succession  and  chain  of  European 
armies,  (acting,  observe,  everywhere 
as  organizing  forces,  not  as  blind  con- 
querors ;)  in  these  repeating  tele- 
graphs for  carrying  European  influ- 
ences over  the  whole  of  soutnem  Asia, 
(that  is,  the  whole  of  Asia  not  already 
In  Christian  hands,)  that  the  great 
preliminary  work  is  finished  of  posting 
and  bringing  to  bear  the  machinery  of 
a  new  civiBsation.  All  the  powers 
have  taken  up  their  positions.  It 
ought  to  strike  every  man  who  fancies 
tiiat  Mahometanism  (because  better 
than  idolatry)  is  compatible  with  a 
high  order  of  civilisation,  that  it  has 
never  yet  succeeded  under  any  cir- 
cumstances in  winning  for  a  people 
these  results :  1.  Civil  liberty,  or  im- 
munity from  the  bloodiest  despotism. 
2.  The  power  of  terminating  from 
within  any  intestine  tumults :  nothing 
but  the  sword  ever  heals  dissensions 
in  the  East.  8.  Any  such  cohesive 
power  as  enabled  a  people  to  resist 
foreign  invaders;  military  conquest 
passes  like  a  g<de  of  wind  through 
eastern  nations.    4.  Above  all,  any 
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progressive  state.    In  every  thing  the 
East  has  been  always  improgressive. 

Now,  in  the  certainty  that  this  state 
of  things  must  at  length  come  to  an 
end,  and  that  the  vast  regions  of 
southern  Asia,  (soon  to  have  vast  pro- 
portionate populations,)  will  begin  to 
Eartake  in  the  great  movement  of  the 
uman  race  as  now  occupying  the  two 
continents  of  Europe  and  America, 
we  see  a  pledge  of  pacific  counsels  for 
both  Russia  and  England.  The  ground 
is  so  vast,  and  Persia  so  much  of  a 
nearer  temptation  to  Russia,  that  we 
see  no  opening  even  for  a  future  am- 
bition pointing  to  India.  The  petty 
objects  of  ambition  that  might  nave 
arisen  on  a  more  limited  scale,  are 
absorbed  by  the  grander  necessities 
opened  upon  each  nation  through  the 
new  civilisation  which  both  have 
assisted  to  diffuse.  Mere  space  is  an 
obstacle  to  private  objects.  Russia* 
if  she  were  even  the  conquering  power 
that  she  is  supposed,  could  not  venture 
to  leave  Persia  in  her  rear  unappro- 
priated. And  in  the  additional  cer- 
tainty that  neither  nation  is  seeking, 
or  could  rationally  seek,  any  territorial 
expansion,  we  see  a  far  happier  range 
of  influence  opened  to  each  m  the  new 
duties  which  will  arise  out  of  their 
new  situations.  The  practical  and 
the  real  will,  in  this  instance,  prove 
more  splendid  than  the  fanciful  or  the 
ambitious.  As  to  any  other  influence 
of  Russia,  have  we  not  all  reason  to 
be  thankful  that  it  exists  ?  The  whole 
of  southern  Europe  is  desperately  and 
dangerously  sold  to  levelling  schemes 
of  politics.  Spain  is  probably  on  the 
brink  of  bloody  civil  struggles.  The 
French  people  will  not  suffer  any 
check  to  be  applied  from  without. 
All  of  us  are  threatened  by  the  con- 
tagion. In  such  a  situation  we  do 
not  seek  for  models  of  civil  institu- 
tions in  Russia.  Her  people  are  not 
.  ripe  for  such  institutions.  It  is  of 
more  importance  to  us  what  will  be 
the  influence  of  Russia  abroad.  And 
then,  considering  the  excess  which 
exists  in  southern  Europe  to  the 
whole  politics  of  destruction,  we  have 
reason  to  think  it  happy  for  us  all  that 
in  northern  Europe  exists  an  equal 
bias  towards  the  excess  of  principles 
of  Conservation. 
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TEN  TEASS  OF  WHIO  GOVERKBfBMT. 


Ten  years  have  now  elapsed  since 
Lord  Grey  and  the  Whigs,  on  the 
16th  November  1830,  were  called  to 
the  helm  of  affairs,  and  a  new  system 
of  government  hi  every  department 
communicated  to  the  British  empire. 
The  consequences  of  this  change,  long 
obviated  by  the  good  sense  of  the  peo- 
ple, or  averted  by  the  strenuous  pa- 
triotism of  the  Conservatives,  are  now 
to  all  appearance  about  to  fall  upon 
us. 

It  may  truly  be  said,  that  the  pre- 
sent period  is  fruitful  in  great  events, 
and  probably  it  will  be  still  more  in- 
strumental in  dispelling  great  illu- 
sions, than  in  the  production  of  me- 
morable achievements.  The  good  for- 
tune which  in  so  extraordinary  a  way 
has  hitherto  attended  the  Reform  ad- 
ministration of  England,  is  now  ap- 
f)arently  drawing  to  its  close ;  and, 
ike  the  disasters  which  accumulated 
round  the  latter  days  of  Napoleon, 
the  consequences  of  our  infatuation 
and  our  neglects,  are  now  likely  to 
fall  upon  us  with  accumulated  force, 
and  a  violence  which  must  either  de- 
.  stroy  the  empire,  or,  dispelling  its  for- 
mer errors,  bring  it  back  to  a  more 
sober  and  rational  train  of  thought. 

All  the  great  delusions  which  have 
overspread  the  nation  for  the  last 
twenty  years,  and  changed  its  ideas 
and  policy  so  much,  that  a  stranger 
was  at  a  loss  to  discover,  at  least  in 
the  ruling  party  of  Great  Britain,  any 
traces  of  the  former  character  by 
which  the  nation  was  distinguished, 
and  in  its  external  policy  any  relic  of 
the  wisdom  by  which  it  was  once  go- 
verned, are  now  at  once  producing 
their  natural  effects,  and  involving  us 
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in  a  maze  of  difficulties  and  perplexU 
ties,  from  which  even  the  wisest  can- 
not see  our  escape>  and  at  the  magni- 
tude of  which  even  the  bravest  cannot 
avoid  feeling  a  certain  degree  of  ap- 
preheosion.  To  whatever  quarter  we 
took,  whether  to  our  financial  system 
—our  military  and  navd  prepara- 
tions^— our  foreign  policy — our  inter- 
nal government — or  our  ecclesiastical 
measures,  the  change  has  been  equally 
startling  and  universal.  And  the  con-  ^ 
sequences  of  our  misdeeds  seem  to 
have  been  reserved  for  the  special 
purpose  of  falling  upon  us  at  the  same 
time>  and  with  such  concentrated  force 
as  to  open  the  eyes  of  the  most  preju- 
diced, and  bring  home  conviction  to 
the  most  obdurate  understanding. 

The  first  grand  delusion  which 
overspread  the  nation,  was  that  of  Re- 
form ;  and  to  its  success  all  the  others 
may  be  ascribed.  We  were  told,  and 
the  majority  of  the  people  believed, 
that  this  grand  healing  measure  would 
remedy  all  the  evils  of  the  state ;  that 
restoring,  not  altering  the  constitu- 
tion, it  would  pour  new  life  into  the 
aged  veins  of  the  monarchy ;  that  de- 
stroying the  tyranny  of  the  oligarchy, 
it  would  bring  the  policy  of  govern- 
ment into  harmony  with  the  wishes  of 
the  great  body  of  the  people ;  and  that, 
drying  up  the  sources  of  social  miseiy 
and  popular  discontent,  it  would  exhi- 
bit to  the  world  the  blessed  example 
of  a  fr^e,  prosperous,  and  an  united 
people.  Ten  years  now  have  elapsed 
since  these  doctrines  were  first  offi- 
cially announced  from  the  seat  of  go- 
vernment by  Lord  Grey's  admini- 
stration, and  eight  since  they  were 
practically  carried  into  effect^that  of 
2n 
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the  passing  of  the  Reform  Bill.  What 
has  been  the  eflect  of  this  mighty 
change,  now  that  its  results  have  to  a 
certain  degree  at  least  been  tried  bj 
experience  ?  Has  the  policy  of  go- 
Ternment  been  brought  into  harmony 
with  the  wishes  of  the  majority  of  the 
people  ?  Hare  eocial  misery,  politi- 
cal disoontent  disappeared  ?  Are  the 
speeches  of  the  demagogue — the  torch 
of  the  incendiary — the  spear  of  the 
traitor,  unknown  in  the  land  ?  Tbe 
result  avowedly  has  been  diametrical- 
ly the  reverse;  popular  discontent 
was  never  so  wide  spread  or  formida- 
ble since  the  masses  of  the  middle  class 
were  installed  in  power;  the  Char- 
tists have  succeeded  to  the  Radicals ; 
the  Socialists  to  the  Dissenters  ;  a  sort 
of  moody  despair  has  seized  upon  the 
working  classes  at  finding  they  have 
derived  no  benefit  whatever,  but  suf- 
fered many  injuries  by  all  the  changes 
from  which  they  were  led  to  expect 
80  much :  the  flames  of  Bristol,  the 
sack  of  Nottingham,  the  plunder  of 
Birmingham,  tbe  insurrection  at 
Newport,  have  demonstrated  how  wide 
spread  and  bitter  is  the  feeling  of  ex- 
asperation which  pervades  the  mind 
of  the  working  classes  at  the  manner 
in  which  thev  have  been  deceived ;  and 
more  blood  has  been  shed  and  more 
misery  inflicted  in  stiffling  insurrection 
during  the  eight  years  that  have 
elapsed  since  the  great  healing  mea- 
sure was  passed,  than  during  the  one 
hundred  and  forty  that  had  elapsed 
from  the  Revolution  to  that  time. 

The  next  great  delusion  which  has 
overspread  the  nation  for  the  last 
twenty  ypars  from  the  incessant  efforts 
of  the  Whig  party,  and  which,  during 
the  ten  Tears  that  they  have  been  in 
power,  they  have  been  enabled  practi- 
cally to  carry  into  effect,  has  related 
to  the  subject  of  our  finances.  From 
the  year  1786,  when  Mr  Pitt,  with  pro- 
phetic wisdom,  first  established  the  ad- 
mirable system  of  a  sinking  fhnd, 
down  to  the  year  1813,  when,  under 
the  pressure  of  a  foreign  warfare,  the 
system  was  unhappily  broken  in  upon« 
it  was  the  invariable  policy  of  our 
Government  to  set  aside  a  certain  sum 
yearly  for  the  formation  of  a  sinking 
fund,  to  be  reserved  as  a  sacred  depo- 
sitt  non  tangendutn,  non  movendum, 
even  during  the  most  pressing  political 
necessities.     Such  was  the  wonderful 
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and  beneficial  effect  of  this  system, 
that  the  sinking  fund,  which  in  1786 
amounted  only  to  one  million  sterling, 
bad  risen  in  1813,  by  the  mere  effect 
of  unbroken  accumulation,  to  fifteen 
millions  sterling  a-year;  and  at  the 
same  rate  of  progress  it  would  by  this 
time  have  been  paying  off  above  forty 
millions  sterling  a-year  ;  and,  as  Mr 
Alison  has  demonstrated  in  his  HiS' 
fory  of  Europe,  would  have  paid  off* 
the  whole  national  debt  by  the  year 
1843.»  The  extraordinary  pressure 
of  the  years  1813  and  1814  probably 
rendered  the  appropriation  of  part  of 
the  sinking  fund  unavoidable;  but, 
unhappily,  the  Whigs  instantly  seized 
upon  the  popular  outcry  which  this 
temporary  expedient  afforded,  and 
never  ceased  clamouring  about  tbe 
burden  of  taxation,  till  they  got  the 
people  so  far  infatuated  as  to  demand 
yearly  the  repeal  of  one  indirect  tax 
after  another,  till  a  rsvenue  of  five  and 
forty  millions  sterling  was  surrendered 
to  the  popular  outcry,  and  it  was  ren- 
dcred  a  matter  of  perfect  impossibi- 
lity to  continue  the  accumulation  of 
any  surplus  in  the  hands  of  Govern- 
ment above  the  necessary  expenditure. 
Notwithstanding  this  popular  resist- 
ance, the  Conservatives  contrived,  l>e- 
tween  1815  and  1830,  to  pay  off  eighty 
millions  of  the  public  debt,  and  left  to 
their  successors  a  clear  surplus  reve- 
nue of  £2,900,000  a-year.  But  with 
the  accession  of  the  Whigs  to  ofi^ce  an 
entire  new  system  was  introduced. 
Concession  to  popular  outcry  was  the 
order  of  the  day ;  and  tax  after  tax  was 
repealed  till  this  surplus  was  entirely 
destroyed.  The  result,  long  concealed 
from  the  nation  by  the  juggles  of  fin- 
anciers, and  the  perpetual  exhibition 
of  fallacious  books,  has  now  become 
apparent,  and  has  attracted  the  notice 
even  of  the  most  inconsiderate.  All 
pretence  of  nudntaining  a  surplus  above 
the  expenditure  has  now  ceased.  Since 
the  year  1837  a  deficit,  conlstantly  in- 
creasing, has  been  exhibited  in  the  ex- 
penditure above  the  receipts;  and  in  the 
year  1839  this  deficit,  in  a  nation  pos* 
sessing  beyond  any  other  on  the  face 
of  the  earth  the  elements  of  riches  and 
national  strength,  amounted,  accord- 
ing to  the  finance  accounts,  to  the 
enormous  sum  of  one  million  five  hun- 
dred and  forty  thousand  pounds.  As 
if,  too,  to  demonstrate  how  utterly 
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reckless  our  rulers  were  in  regard  to 
all  such  consequences,  and  how  reso- 
lute they  were,  at  all  hazards,  to  main- 
tain the  show  of  economical  measures 
at  a  time  when  they  had  wellnigh 
brought  ruin  upon  the  resources  of  the 
country,  they  selected  this  period  for 
introducing  the  penny  postage,  and 
thereby  sacriSced  above  eleven  hun- 
dred thousand  a-year  of  well  paid  re- 
Yenue,  which  nobody  felt  and  no  one 
cared  for ;  and  the  result  has  been  that 
the  nation,  which,  if  Mr  Pitt's  finan- 
cial policy  had  been  adhered  to,  would 
have  been  burdened  at  this  moment 
with  scarcely  any  debt,  and  hava  been 
possessed  of  a  clear  surplus  reveuue  of 
at  least  twenty  millions  a-year  above 
its  necessary  expenditure,  finds  itself 
now  saddled  with  seven  hundred  and 
sixty.five  millions  of  debt,  and  a  reve^ 
nue  sinking  at  so  rapid  a  rate  that  the 
falling  ofi"  of  the  year  ending  Ist  Octo- 
ber 1840,  as  compared  with  the  one 
preceding,  is  £67tt,000,  and  on  the 
quarter  ending  5th  October  1840,  as 
compared  with  the  same  quarter  of 
1839,  of  £531,000,  being  at  the  rate 
of  above  £2,124,000  a-year! 

Another  favourite  delusion,  with 
which  the  Whigs  for  the  last  thirty 
years  have  blinded  the  nation,  re- 
lates to  its  religious  concerns,  and, 
in  particular,  the  management  of  the 
Romish  population  of  Ireland.  For 
137  years  faiefore  the  year  1829,  when 
a  different  system  was  adopted,  it  had 
been  the  fixed  policy  of  this  country 
to  hold  its  religious  institutions  as 
finally  fixed  at  the  Revolution,  and  at 
all  hazard  to  maintain  the  Protestant 
ascendancy  over  those  professing  the 
creed  of  the  Church  of  Rome.  The 
national  policy  in  this  vital  particular 
was  founded  not*  merely  upon  a  con- 
scientious and  bona  fide  conviction 
that  the  Protestant  Church  maintained 
the  true  principles  of  the  Christian 
faith,  and  that,  to  support  the  Romish 
creed,  was  to  desert  the  most  sacred 
duty  of  Government — that  of  provid- 
ing the  means  of  public  instruction  in 
the  true  principles  of  belief  to  its  sub- 
jects,^but  also  of  the  long  experience 
which  the  Government  had  had  of  the 
national  character  of  the  people  of  Ire- 
land, and  the  experienced  impossibility 
of  trusting  its  barbarous  and  inflam- 
mable inhabitants  with  any  portion  of 
that  self-government,  which,  as  it  is 
the  highest  prerogative  and  first  pri- 
Tilege  of  manjso  can  be  safely  en- 
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trusted  only  to  those  who  are  already 
far  advanced  in  the  career  of  civili- 
sation. 

In  1829,  however,  the  Whigs  suc- 
ceeded, by  dint  of  a  clamour  which 
they  had  maintained  incessantly  for 
nearly  thirty  years,  in  persuading  the 
British  legislature  to  overlook  the  ob- 
vious discrepancies  between  the  intel- 
lectual growth  of  the  different  races 
of  the  empire,  to  confer  the  same 
civil  rights  upon  all,  and  to  remove 
all  disabilities  hitherto  consequent 
upon  the  profession  of  a  foreign  and 
hosrile  faith.  Immediate  and  lasting 
tranquillity,  unbounded  prosperity, 
and  the  rapid  assimilation  of  the  ha- 
bits of  the  Irish  poor  to  those  of  the 
English  labourers,  were  confidently 
predicted  by  the  promoters  of  this 
great  change,  and  fondly  anticipated 
by  its  reluctant  supporters  on  this  side 
of  the  channel.  Religious  difference, 
civil  discord,  were  to  cease  in  the 
Emerald  Isle  ;  agitation  was  to  termi- 
nate from  the  removal  of  its  object ; 
0*Conoell,  from  the  great  agitator, 
was  to  sink  down  into  a  nUi  priuB 
lawyer.  Have  these  effects  been 
realized?  Has  religious  animosity, 
civil  discord,  ceased  in  the  Irish 
plains  ?  Is  murder  and  confiagration 
unknown  in  its  fields?  Has  0*Con- 
nell  sunk  into  a  nisipriue  lawyer,  and 
are  the  adherents  of  the  Church  of 
Rome  grateful  for  the  emancipation 
they  have  received,  to  Be  now  num- 
bered among  the  loyal  and  faithful 
subjects  of  the  British  empire  ?  The 
result  notoriously  has  been  in  every 
respect  the  reverse ;  the  misery  and 
savage  habits  of  the  people  continue 
unabated ;  upwards  of  two  hundred 
and  fifty  murders,  and  conflagrations 
of  houses  innumerable,  are  annually 
committed  in  that  frightful  scene  of 
desolation.  OXonnell  himself,  so 
far  from  being  sunk  into  a  nui  prius 
lawyer,  is  at  the  head  of  a  numerous 
faction,  which  fiercely  demands  the 
dismemberment  of  the  empire;  and  the 
whole  Catholic  priesthood  are  arrayed 
in  a  league  with  him  to  sever  the  con- 
nexion with  Great  Britain,  and  sub- 
vert the  independence  of  a  country 
from  which  they  have  received  such 
undeserved  benefits. 

The  West  Indies  was  another 
theatre  on  which  the  new  principles 
of  government,  advocated  by  the 
Whigs,  found  an  ample  field  for  spe- 
oolaUve  change.    Deplorable  as  the 
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ctUs  of  slavery,  and  especially  negro 
slavQryy  erer  nave  been,  and  ever  will 
be,  there  were  yet  many  circumstances 
in  the  condition  of  the  sable  population 
of  the  Britbh  West  India  islands, 
prior  to  the  sudden  emancipation  of 
1834,  which  promised  a  progressive 
and  durable  improvement  in  their  lot. 
The  slave  tfade — the  execrable  traffic 
in  human  flesh — had  ceased  to  be  car- 
ried on,  under  the  auspices  at  least  of 
the  British  flag ;  the  African  labour- 
ers of  the  West  India  blands  were  a 
stationary  population ;  experience  had 
proved  that  they  could  maintain  their 
own  numbers ;  the  interests  of  the 
masters,  now  that  they  could  no 
longer  purchase  slaves  from  Africa, 
were  indissolubly  bound  up  with  those 
of  tho  labourers  by  whom  alone  their 
estates  could  be  cultivated ;  and  such 
was  their  generally  prosperous  condi- 
tion, that  forty  thousand  in  the  island 
of  Jamaica  alone  had  acquired  their 
freedom ;  and  it  was  no  unusual 
thing  to  see  a  slave,  after  living  bet- 
ter than  any  labourer  in  Europe,  lay 
by,  out  of  the  produce  of  the  week, 
when  he  was  allowed  to  labour  for 
himself,  from  L.20  to  L.dO  a* year. 
Here,  then,  was  a  negro  population 
gradually  emerging,  by  the  efforts  of 
its  own  industry,  from  a  state  of  ser- 
vitude, possessing  ample  means  of 
purchasing,  by  tolerable  industry,  its 
own  freedom,  and  slowly  acquiring 
the  habits  necessary  to  enable  it  at 
some  future,  though  remote,  period, 
to  bear  the  excitements  and  submit  to 
the  labour  of  freedom.  In  1834,  how- 
ever, the  fatal  spirit  of  precipitate  in- 
novation passed  into  these  beautiful 
colonies;  the  insensible,  but  unha- 
zardous process  by  which  nature  was 
there  softening  the  asperities  of  servi^ 
tude,  and  preparing  men  for  the  bless- 
ings of  freedom,  was  discharged,  and 
emancipation,  at  a  vast  expense  to 
Great  Britain,  within  a  few  years 
was  forced  on  a  reluctant  body  of 
proprietors,  and  an  astonished  people. 
The  effects  have  been  precisely 
what  all  persons  acquainted  with  the 
character  of  the  negro  population,  and 
moderately  versed  in  the  history  of 
mankind,  had  so  often  predicted.  The 
perilous  experiment  had  totally  fiuled: 
the  negroes,  relieved  from  the  neces- 
sity of  working,  before  they  had  ac- 


quired the  artificial  wants,  and  fallen 
under  the  moral  chains  which  bind 
civilized  man  to  continuons  labour, 
are  fast  relapsing  into  a  state  of  bar- 
barism. Labour  is  so  imperfectly 
performed,  and  at  such  irregular  pe- 
riods, that  the  produce  of  the  British 
islands  has  suiik  to  little  more  than  a 
half  of  what  it  was  in  1834,  when 
emancipation  passed ;  and  amidst  in* 
cessant  reports  by  the  stipendiary 
magistrates  that  every  thing  is  going 
on  well,  and  order  and  industry  have 
resumed  their  sway,  the  extraordinary 
rise  in  the  price  of  sugar  demonstrates 
that  a  vast  and  ruinous  deficiency  has 
taken  place  in  the  supply  of  that  ne« 
cessary  article,  which  is  daily  increas- 
ing, and  promises  soon  to  swallow  up 
entirely  the  produce  of  those  once  rich 
and  flourishing  colonies.  Nor  b  this  all. 
Not  only,  between  the  rise  in  the  price 
of  sugar  and  coffee,  and  the  interest  of 
the  L.20,000,000,borrowed  for  the  in- 
demnification of  the  West  India  pro- 
prietors, is  the  British  empire  now 
taxed  in  a  sum  littie  short  of  three 
millions  annually  for  the  consequences 
of  this  uncalled  for  and  mostunstates- 
manlike  innovation,  but  the  measure 
itself  has,  by  the  confession  of  its 
warmest  advocates,  been  attended 
with  unheard  of  dbasters  to  the  very 
negro  race  for  whose  benefit  it  was  in* 
tended.  It  appear?,  from  the  able 
pamphlet  of  Sir  J.  Buxton,  the  well- 
known  and  indefatigable  javocate  of 
the  negro  race,  that  the  .number  of 
negroes  who  now  cross  the  Atlantic 
b  at  least  150,000  a-year,  or  more 
than  double  what  it  was  when  Wii- 
berforce  and  Clarkson  first  began 
their  efforts  in  behalf  of  that  oppress- 
ed portion  of  mankind.*  Heartrend^ 
ing  as  this  statement  of  the  result  of 
emancipation  in  the  British  West  India 
Islands  b,  ityet  considerably  falb  short 
of  the  truth  ;  for  it  appears,  from  cal- 
culations made  in  the  latest  publica- 
tions on  the  subject — an  able  article  in 
the  Edinburgh  Review  for  October 
1840,  on  Mr  Buxton*s  work — that 
there  b  reason  to  believe  that  the 
number  of  slaves  annually  torn  from 
Africa  for  Brazils,  Cuba,  and  the 
other  slave  colonies  of  the  New 
Worid,  b  little,  if  at  all,  short  of 
250,000  a-year.  Their  condition,  too, 
it  is  well  known,  both  in  the  passage 
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and  after  they  land  in  the  New 
World»  is  incomparably  worse  than  it 
was  when  the  great  supply  of  sngar 
for  the  globe  was  from  the  labour  of 
the  Brltbh  colonies  ;  and  yet  such  are 
the  profits  of  the  cultiration  of  sngar^ 
from  which  the  Whigs  have  yolunta- 
rily  excluded  us  by  their  insane  po- 
licy y  that  the  sums  annually  expended 
by  the  foreign  slare  colonies  on  the 
purchase  of  slaves  amounts  to  the 
enormousy  and,  if  not  preyed  by  au- 
thentic documents^  incredible  sum 
of  seventeen  millions  sterling  a-year  :* 
these  purchases  go  on  with  the  utmost 
avidity,  and  in  a  constantly  increasing 
ratio,  and  the  sugar  produce  of  those 
settlements  is  increasing  in  as  rapid  a 
rate  as  that  of  the  British  islands  is 
diminishing.  Thus  the  gap  occasion- 
ed in  the  cultivation  of  sugar  through 
the  world,  by  the  cessation  of  labour 
in  the  British  islands,  has  been  filled 
up  in  the  most  woful  and  disastrous  of 
aU  ways,  viz.  by  a  prodigious  increase 
in  the  importation  of  slaves  into  fo- 
reign colonies,  and  the  English  nation 
-is  taxed  three  millions  sterling  a-year 
to  ruin  its  own  noble  colonies,  triple 
the  slave  trade  in  extent,  and  quadra- 
pie  it  in  horror  throughout  the  globe. 
Canada  also  has  been  the  theatre  of 
the  new  system  of  British  Govern- 
ment. Depending  upon  the  support 
of  the  masses,  fanned  into  power  by 
the  impulse  of  democratic  (lassion,  and 
sustained  there  by  the  efi^orts  of  demo- 
cratic cupidity,  the  Reform  minis- 
try were  under  the  necessity,  or  fan- 
cied themselves  under  the  necessity, 
of  giving  the  same  encouragement  to 
agitation  and  incipient  rebellion  in 
those  provinces  which  they  had  so 
long  given  in  the  Emerald  Isle.  Under 
Lord  Glenelg*s  adminbtration,  and 
Lord  Gosford's  viceroyalty,  Papineau 
and  his  republican  adherents  were  as 
much  fostered  in  Canada,  as  0*Con« 
nell  and  the  Romish  priesthood  had 
so  long  been  in  Ireland ;  the  loyal  and 
truly  patriotic  British  inhabitants  were 
disgusted  and  insulted  by  the  encou- 
ragement openly  given  to  the  seditious 
of  French  extraction  and  antinational 
principles ;  until  at  length  it  was  bard 
to  say  whether  discontent  prevailed 
most  widely  in  the  British  race  which 
was  striving  to  maintain,  or  the  French, 
which  was  using  every  efibrt  to  sub- 
vert, the  connej^on  with  Great  Britain. 


To  such  a  length  did  the  infatuation 
of  government  arrive,  and  such  was 
their  terror  at  taking  a  decided  step 
against  the  insurgents,  that  at  a  time 
when  warlike  combination  was  going 
on  in  all  the  communes  of  Lower  Ca- 
nada, they  had  only  3700  British 
troops  in  the. whole  of  NorUi  America; 
and  it  was  entirely  owing  to  the  pre« 
mature  breaking  out  of  the  insurrec- 
tion, and  the  accidental  or  providential 
mildness  of  the  winter,  which  rendered 
it  possible  to  move  reinforcements  in 
December  1887  to  Lower  Canada,  by 
land,  from  New  Brunswick  and  Hali- 
fax, that  these  noble  provinces  were 
not  at  that  period  severed,  perhaps  for 
ever,  from  the  British  empire. 

The  result  of  all  this  infatuation  and 
false  system  of  government  b  well 
known.  Two  different  insurrections 
have  broken  out  within  the  last  three 
years  on  the  banks  of  the  St  Lawrence, 
which  have  only  been  suppressed  by 
a  vast  display  of  force  and  enormous  - 
waste  of  treasure;  and  which  have 
left,  it  b  to  be  feared,  the  seeds  of 

Sermanent  and  irremediable  heart- 
urnings  between  the  British  and 
French  races.  The  permanent  garri- 
son of  the  noble  American  colonies 
has  been  increased  to  14,000  men; 
the  two  rebellions  have  been  sup- 
pressed at  a  cost  only  of  L.  1,200,000 ; 
and  the  American  marauders,  taking 
advantage  of  the  dbtractions  of  the 
country,  and  the  obvious  weakness  of 
the  Britbh  executive,  commenced,  and 
long  carried  on,  a  system  of  piratical 
aggression  along  the  whole  frontier, 
which  has  been  suppressed  only  by 
the  awful  but  necessary  act  of  hanging 
thirty-seven  prisoners  in  cold  blood. 
Meanwhile^  the  American  executive, 
seeing  that  a  favourable  opportunity 
had  arrived,  immediately  revived  their 
old,  but  never-abandoned  pretensions 
on  the  Maine  frontier ;  and  the  two 
countries  have  ever  since  stood  on  the 
verge  of  a  rupture  which  may  prove 
almc»^  fatal  to  both,  by  the  temptation 
afforded  to  American  cupidity  from  the 
excited  passions  and  paralysed  strength 
of  the  British  North  American  posses- 
sors. Hitherto  the  danger  has  been 
averted  by  the  unshaken  fortitude  and 
loyal  conduct  of  the  inhabitants  in  the 

Britbh  North  American  provinces; 

but  it  is  impossible  to  say  how  long* 
this  patriotic  forbearance   and  vir- 
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tue  will  ooDtiniie»  and  whettier  ruin- 
ons  diseonteDto  will  not  break  out 
in  one  party  or  the  other,  when  it  is 
ascertidned  how  the  balance  of  parties 
stands  on  the  first  formation  of  the 
proposed  united  le^slature  ;  and  thus 
It  is  more  than  doubtful  whether  the 
fierce  passions  implanted  in  our  North 
American  colonists  by  the  culpable 
and  reckless  conduct  of  the  Reform 
Ministry  in  enoonragingr  French  re- 
publicanism and  sedidon  on  the  banks 
of  the  St  Lawrence,  may  not  in  the 
end  prove  fatal  to  the  British  dominion 
oyer  the  noble  and  rising  states  in  that 
quarter  of  the  world. 

The  recklessness  with  which  the 
Reform  Ministry  have  put  in  hazard 
the  yast  and  unbounded  interests  of 
the  British  crown  in  this  quarter  of  the 
globe,  is  the  more  surprising,  when  it 
is  recollected  how  lai^e  a  proportion 
of  the  British  commercial  nayy  is 
wound  up  with  our  possession  of  the 
American  and  West  India  colonies. 
The  commercial  tonnage  employed 
between  Great  Britain  and  Canada 
and  the  West  Indies^  stood,  in  1836, 
as  follows  :— 

Tom. 
247,000 
6d0,000 


[Noy. 
emigrants  to  the 


With  the  West  Indies, 
With  Canada, 


927,000 
Thus  927.000  tons,  or  fully  one-third 
of  the  British  Navy  carried  on  in 
British  bottoms,  is  dependent  on  the 
trade  with  our  American  and  West 
India  Colonies,  and  would  of  course 
be,  in  a  great  part,  lost  to  the  British 
empire,  if  they  became  independent, 
or  passed  into  the  power  of  our  ene- 
mies. And  even  although  such  an 
extreme  disaster  were  not  to  happen, 
yet  it  is  worth  while  to  obserye  now 
rapidly  the  misconduct  of  the  Reform 
ministry  is  working  upon  the  prospe- 
rity of  these  colonies,  and  the  market 
which  they  afibrd  for  British  industry. 
The  commercial  tonnage  to  the  West 
Indies,  which  in  18S6  amounted  to 
247,000  tons,  had  fallen  down,  in 
1839,  to  185,000,  in  consequence  of 
the  rapid  diminution  of  agricultural 
produce  of  the  West  India  islands  af^er 
the  emancipation  of  the  blacks ;  while 
the  British  exports  to  Canada,  which 
in  1836  had  reached  L.2,700,U00,  had 
sunk  down  in  1838,  from  the  etfects 
of  the  insurreetion,  to  L.  1,540,000; 


and    the    British 

shores  of  the  St  Lawrence,  amount- 
ing to  28,000  in  the  year  iH36,  had 
fallen  down  in  the  year  1838  to  less 
than  3000.* 

While  wounds,  all  but  irretrieyable, 
haye  thus  been  inflicted  by  our  liberal 
rulers,  on  the  western  parts  of  our  yast 
dominions,  dangers,  perh*aps  in  the 
end  of  a  still  more  serious  kind,  haye 
from  the  same  system  of  policy  accu- 
mulated round  our  eastern  empire. 
That  our  empire  in  India  is  the  em« 
pire  of  the  sword ;  that  it  is  main- 
tained by  force,  or  the  prestige  of  con- 
quest, is  well  known  to  eyery  person, 
eyen  superficially  acquainted  with 
eastern  affairB.  In  1826,  our  eastern 
army  amounted  to  280,000  men,  but 
with  the  accession  of  the  Whigs  to 
power,  in  1830,  the  usual  system  dT 
inconsiderate  reduction  was  adopted ; 
and  not  only  was  nearly  a  third  of 
tlus  noble  force  disbanded,  but  the 
whole  naval  force  at  Bombay  was  sold 
or  dismantled.  The  consequences 
that  might  naturally  be  expected,  haye 
now  fully  realixed  themseWes.  Un- 
bounded dbcontent  was  excited  in  our 
Indian  possessions  by  these  ill-judged 
reductions,  and  the  yast  number  of 
soldiers  whom  they  sent  back  from  the 
eleyated  position  of  a '  sepoy  to  their 
pristine  poverty;  while  the  curtail- 
ment of  the  emoluments  of  the  ofilcers 
and  non-«ommissioned  officers,  has 
diffused  a  wide  spread  feeling  of  dis- 
content throughout  that  vital  portion 
of  our  eastern  population.  The  na- 
tural consequences  were,  contempt 
abroad,  discontent  at  home,  dissatis- 
faction among  our  military  support- 
ers, treachery  among  our  subsidised 
allies,  and  a  general  conviction 
throughout  the  whole  of  Asia,  that 
our  empire  was  rapidly  approaching 
its  fall ;  that  external  insult  might  be 
offered  to  us  with  impunity,  and  inter- 
nal conspiracy  at  length  overturn  the 
colossal  fabric  of  our  eastern  domin- 
ions. 

The  consequences  of  all  this  infatu- 
ation have  now  sufficiently  manifested 
themselves.  The  Russians,  deeming 
on  reasonable  grounds  our  national 
strength  and  spirit  irrecoverably 
broken,  commenced  the  usual  system 
of  incessant  intrif^ue  and  pacific  en- 
croachment in  Central  Asia ;  thdr 
agents   were   discoyered    fomenting 
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iwrtilhies  agminst  the  British  authori- 
ty in  the  Dorthern  provinces  of  India> 
while  their  lerious  encroaehments  on^ 
and  entire  oommand  of  Persisy  as  well 
as  the  commencement  of  the  siege  of 
Herat,  by  the  Snltaun  of  that  country^ 
under  their  direetion»  and  with  the  aid 
of  their  engineers,  clearly  showed  that 
their  opinion  of  the  snpineness  of 
England  had  become  so  strong  as  to 
make  them  proceed  on  the  belief  that 
the  moment  for  action  had  arrived. 
The  native  powers  of  India^  who  are 
now  retained  under  onr  influenccy  en- 
eonraged  by  these  advances  on  the 
part  of  Russia,  and  by  the  weakness 
and  discontent  which  the  enormous 
reductions  in  our  naval  and  military 
establishments  produced  throughout 
our  Indian  empire,  entered  into  a  wide 
spread  conspiracy,  the  oliject  of  which 
was  to  overturn  our  Indian  empire^ 
and  share  its  dominion  among  them- 
selves ;  and  what  is  very  remarkable^ 
and  decisive  of  the  extent  to  which 
this  idea  had  spread  among  the  peo- 

Eloy  the  Rajahsy  who  were  found  to 
ave  made  the  most  extensive  prepa- 
rations for  this  general  outbreak,  were 
those  whose  dominions  were  situated 
in  the  most  southern  extremities  of 
the  Indian  peninsula.  Even  the  Ch{> 
nese  so  far  forgot  the  usual  timid  and 
pacific  tenor  of  their  policy,  as  to  deem 
it  safe  to  kick  the  dying  lion  ;  and  a 
system  of  aggression  and  hisult  to  the 
British  residents  at  Canton  was  com- 
menced, which  could  no  longer  be 
tolerated  by  an  independent  state. 

The  result  of  all  this  has  been,  that 
at  the  very  time  when  we  were  actu- 
ally engaged  in  hostilities  with  our 
North- American  subjects,  and  houriy 
threatened  with  rupture  with  the 
United  States  in  consequence  of  the 
disputed  l>oundary,  we  were  compelled 
to  plunge  into  two  perilous  and  dis- 
tant wars  to  redeem  our  credit  and  re- 
establish Our  influence  in  Asia.  The 
attack  upon  Herat,  the  intrigues  of 
Russia  in  the  North  of  India,  render- 
ed it  indispensable  to  make  a  despe- 
rate effort  to  regain  our  declining  in- 
fluence in  Central  Asia,  while  the  in- 
tolerable impudence  of  the  Chinese* 
springing  from  the  degradation  of  our 
national  character  in  the  East,  ren- 
dered it  indispensable  to  undertake  an 
expedition  on  a  great  scale  against 
the  Celestial  empire.  The  Affj^han- 
istan  expedition  will -cost  five  mil- 
lions, tlte  Chinese  at  least  two  millions 
sterlbig.  Thu8^  not  only  has  our  East* 


H9 

em  empire  been  Inyelved  in  enormous 
expenses  by  the  dbtant  expeditions* 
rendered  unavoidable  through  the  dis- 
astrous effects  of  these  unealled-lbr 
reductions,  but  the  very  existence  of 
our  Indian  dominions  has  been  made 
to  bang*  as  it  were,  suspended  upon  a 
thread.  A  considerable  part  of  our 
force  has  been  pushed  up  far  from  its 
natural  frontier,  and  its  proper  base 
of  operations,  the  Indus,  into  the  cen- 
tre of  Asia.  And  no  one  can  doubt 
that,  if  any  considerable  disaster  were 
to  happen  to  these  troops,  which  is  far 
from  improbable  when  they  are  ad* 
vanced  into  so  distant  and  exposed  a 
situation,  that  the  immediate  conse- 
quence would  be  a  general  insurree* 
tion  among  the  native  powers  of  In- 
dia against  our  authority.  As  to  the 
expedition  to  China*  it  is  hard  to  say 
whether  we  have  most  to  fear  from  its 
success  or  discomfiture.  No  one  can 
doubt  that  any  disaster  attending  our 
arms  in  that  quarter*  would  give  a  most 
serious  shake  to  the  stability  of  our 
whole  Indian  empire,  while  it  is  di£B- 
oult  to  say  whether  it  might  not  in 
the  end  t>e  almost  as  much  in  danger 
by  any  success  which  might  render  it 
necessary  to  establish  the  British 
standard  permanently  in  any  part  of 
the  south-eastern  provinces  of  the 
Celestial  empire.  All  these  conse- 
quences, now  fraught  with  such  great 
and  obvious  dangers,  have  flown,  na- 
turally and  inevitably,  from  the  mania 
of  obtaining  mob  popularity  by  the 
show  of  uncalled-for  and  perilous  re- 
ductions, of  which  our  liberal  rulers 
have  made  our  Indian  empire  the  the- 
atre ;  just  as  a  man  in  private  life* 
who  once  suffers  his  courage  to  be- 
come suspected,  is  not  unfrequenthr 
compelled  to  put  his  life  in  hazard* 
in  more  than  one  duel,  in  order  to 
re-estabK«h  it. 

But  if  the  East  and  the  West  have 
l>een  the  theatre  of  reform  innova- 
tions, to  the  highest  degree  perilous  to 
the  British  Empire,  it  may  safely  be 
affirmed  that  Europe  has  been  the 
theatre  of  a  vacillation  and  perplexity 
of  policy  still  more  unaccountable ; 
and,  in  fact,  the  imminent  danger  of 
a  foreign  calamitous  war*  to  which  we 
are  now  exposed,  may  be  distinctly 
traced  to  that  anti- national  and  Incom- 
prehensible policy  which,  under  the 
influence  of  democratic  passions  and 
interests,  we  have  been  for  nearly  ten 
years  pursuing  before  the  treaty  of  the 
15th  of  Jul^  last, 
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The  Whig  Ministry,  as  all  Uie 
vorld  knows,  came  into  power  with 
the  profession  and  pledge  of  peace  on 
their  lips.  It  is  difficult,  however,  for 
a  democratic  government  to  refrain 
from  foreign  aggression,  and  still  more 
difficult  to  maintain  the  calm  but  re- 
fiolute  attitude  which  can  alone  per- 
manently secure  the  blessings  of  peace. 
At  variance  with  the  property  and  in- 
telligence of  its  own  country ;  sensible 
that  it  rests  upon  an  unstable  equili- 
brium, and  that  a  state  of  matters 
which  subjects  property  and  intelli- 
gence to  the  dominion  of  numbers,  can 
never  be  of  any  long  duration^  it  uni- 
formly seeks  to  gather  from  foreign 
propagandism  or  alliance  that  exter- 
nal support  which  it  is  conscious  is  so 
much  required  to  maintain  a  govern- 
ment resting  on  so  perilous  and  unna- 
tural a  foundation.  At  the  same  time, 
the  ignorant  impatience  of  taxation 
among  the  multitude  incessantly  cla- 
mours for  a  reduction  of  the  public 
burdens,  and  of  all  the  naval  and  mi- 
litary establishments,  which  necessa- 
rily entail  a  fixed  expense  upon  the 
nation.  Thus,  a  democratic  govern- 
ment, except  in  periods  of  extraor- 
dinary excitement,  is  necessarily  at 
once  aggressive  and  weak ;  aggressive, 
because  the  necessities  of  Its  situation 
naturally  lead  it  to  seek  to  found 
authority  in  the  adjoining  states  on 
the  same  popular  basis  on  which  itself 
is  rested ;  weak,  because  the  want  of 
foresight  and  impatience  of  present 
burdens,  which  ever  characterize  the 
masses  of  mankind,  preclude  the  pos- 
sibility of  taking  those  precautionary 
measures,  and  maintaining  that  respec- 
table force,  on  which  alone  national 
strength  can  be  founded. 

Of  the  reality  and  operation  of  these 
principles,  the  foreign  policy  of  Eng- 
land since  1830  afibrds  a  memorable 
example.  The  Whigs,  on  their  ac- 
cession to  office,  found  the  nation  close 
bound  in  diplomatic  intercourse  with 
Austria, 'the  object  of  which  was  to 
prevent  the  extension  of  the  Russian 
power  in  the  East  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  threaten  the  independence  of  Tur- 
key.* Though  the  Revolution  of  the 
Barricades,  without  doubt,  interrupted 
for  a  time  this  project,  by  substituting 
the  present  terror  of  revolution  for  the 


ancient  jealousy  of  Russia ;  jret,  when 
Louis- Philippe  was  recogmzed,  and 
the  first  burst  of  the  democraUc  tem- 
pest had  expended  itself,  it  would  have 
been  an  easy  matter  for  England  to 
have  renewed  the  negotiation,  and 
formed  a  league,  of  which  Austria  by 
land  and  Britain  by  sea  were  the 
prime  movers,  which  would  effectually 
have  put  a  bridle  in  the  mouth  of  the 
Czar,  and  restrained  the  grasp  of 
Russia  from  reaching  Constantinople. 
The  Bosphorus  and  the  Dardanelles 
were  then  open  ;  a  British  fleet 
might  have  wintered  in  the  Sea  of 
Biarmora,  and  rendered  the  palace  of 
the  Seraglio  perfectly  safe  from  hos- 
tile attack.  If  hostilities  were  threat- 
ened, we  could  have  blockaded  Odes- 
sa  and  Sebastopol,  and  held  in  the 
Dardanelles  the  key  of  the  whole 
southern  provinces  of  Russia.  There 
was  no  need  of  hazarding  a  contest 
with  France  then  to  prevent  the  dia* 
memberment  of  Turkey.  Louis- 
Philippe,  but  imperfectly  established  on 
his  own  throne,  would  have  been  too 
happy  to  have  been  admitted  into  a 
league  with  Austria  and  Great  Britain, 
to  prevent  his  known  enemy,  the  Em- 
peror Nicholas,  from  laying  his  grasp 
on  the  key  of  the  Levant  and  the  Queen 
of  the  East. 

Instead  of  this,  what  did  the  Liberal 
Admiobtration  do  ?'  Intoxicated  with 
the  fumes  of  democracy,  blinded  by  the 
success  of  the  reform  mania,  which  for 
selfish  purposes  they  had  raised  in  the 
British  blands,  they  embarked  at  once, 
and  with  breathless  eagerness,  in  the 
French  system  of  propagandism.  It 
was  the  interest  of  Great  Britain,  it 
was  said,  to  surround  herself  with 
liberal  institutions ;  no  reliance  is  to 
be  placed  on  alliances  which  are  not 
founded  on  community  of  political 
feeling ;  England  and  France,  the  only 
constitutional  monarchies  in  the  world, 
must  secure  themselves  against  the 
hostility  of  despotic  crowns,  by  en- 
circling their  oominioDS  with  lesser 
states,  influenced  by  the  same  attach- 
ment, and  governed  on  the  same  prin- 
ciples. Under  the  influence  of  this 
jargon,  of  the  justice  of  which  we  have 
now  an  illustrious  specimen  in  the 
.  support  we  have  received  from  France 
in  our  efibrts  to  check  the  ambition  of 


*  Amp1«  and  very  cnrioos  evidtDce  of  these  negotiations  is  to  be  found  in  the 
Porf/oZto,— Vol.  L  p.  451. 
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Rosda  in  the  East*  ancient  friendships 
were  set  at  nonghty  old  relations  for- 
gotten* the  sanctity  of  oaths  Tiolated, 
the  obligations  of  treaties  broken*  and 
the  arms  of  England  tnmed  with  sacri- 
legious violence  against  her  oldest  and 
most  faithful  allies.  Jointly  with  France 
we  attacked  Antwerp*  and  wrested 
the  key  of  the  Scheldt  from  our  steady 
allies  the  Dutch*  to  restore  it,  accord- 
ing to  the  darling  design  of  Napoleon, 
to  the  rule  of  France  and  the  sway  of 
the  tricolor  flag;  the  barrier  of  the 
Netherlands*  purchased  at  such  a  cost 
of  blood  and  treasure  by  the  arms  of 
Marlborough*  regained  by  such  heroic 
efforts  by  Blucher  and  Wellington^ 
was  surrendered ;  the  Ring  of  the 
Netherlands*  the  integrity  of  whose 
dominions  we  had  guaranteed  by  the 
treaty  of  Vienna*  was  abandoned  to 
the  caprices  of  a  fickle  and  seditious 
mob  in  Flanders*  and  finally  compelled 
to  submit  to  the  loss  of  more  than 
half  his  dominions*  all  for  the  glory 
of  erecting  a  rickety  revolutionary 
throne  in  the  interest  of  France*  and 
as  the  outwork  of  its  revolutionary 
aggression  in  the  plains  of  Belgium. 

Spain  and  Portugal*  the  theatre  of 
the  glory  of  Nelson  and  Wellington* 
were  the  next  object  of  our  attack* 
The  sight  of  a  legitimate  legal  mo- 
narch on  the  throne  of  the  Peninsula* 
was  an  eyesore  to  the  political  rege- 
nerators of  the  nineteenth  century. 
Ad  vantage  was  taken  in  both  kingdoms 
of  the  opening  to  a  disputed  succes- 
sion* which  the  contest  between  a 
daughter  of  the  late  king  and  his  next 
male  heir  opened ;  the  Salic  Law, 
which  we  had  solemnly  guaranteed  by 
the  treaty  of  Utrecht*  as  the  rule  of 
succession  to  the  Peninsular  kingdom?* 
was  set  at  nought ;  an  alleged  will  of 
Ferdinand  VI  I.  in  favour  of  his  daugh- 
ter*  unsanctioned  by  any  legal  national 
authority*  was  sustained  as  a  sufficient 
ground  for  altering  the  order  of  succes- 
sion ;  and  a  frightful  civil  war  in  both 
kingdoms  was  brought  about*  in  order 
to  establish  democratic  constitutions 
both  in  Spain  and  Portugal.  To  for- 
ward this  agfgressive  and  iniquitous 
object*  arms  to  the  amount  of  above 
^£500,000  were  focwarded  from  tho 
Tower  of  London ;  the  British  ma- 
rines and  ships  of  war  were  employed 
for  years  on  the  coast ;  the  quadruple 
alliance  of  England*  France*  Spain* 
and  Portugal*  was  formed ;  and*  after 
six  years  of  imheard-of  bloodshed  and 


massacre  in  the  Peninsula*  the  brave 
mountaineers  of  Navarre  and  Biscay 
were  worn  out ;  the  arms  of  freedom 
were  subdued  ;  the  British  standards 
sustained  indeed  disgraceful  defeats* 
but  numbers  and  power  at  length 
overcame  liberty  and  patriotism  ;  trea- 
son effected  the  work  of  oppression ; 
and*  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of 
Europe*  the  prayers  of  freedom  sup- 
plicated the  Throne  of  Grace  for  the 
overthrow  of  the  British  arms.  De- 
mocracy has  triumphed  in  the  Penin- 
sular kingdoms ;  but  what  has  been 
the  consequence?  Precisely  that 
which  every  man  of  sense  in  the  Bri- 
tish islands  anticipated  from  such  dis- 
graceful aggression :  the  throne  itself 
has  been  prostrated  in  both  kingdoms: 
the  queen  has  been  coerced*  insulted* 
and  all  but  deposed  by  military  vio- 
lence*; civil  war  is  again  rearing  its 
hatefhl  head  on  the  Castilian  plains* 
and  British  honours  have  been  show- 
ered on  the  head  of  the  general,  who, 
constantly  defeated  by  his  royalist 
foes  till  perfidy  came  to  his  aid*  has 
been  victorious  for  the  first  time*  at 
once  over  his  legal  Ring,  whom  he 
subdued  by  treachery*  and  his  revolu- 
tionary  Queen*  whom  he  enthralled  by 
treason. 

Meanwhile*  what  was  England  do- 
ing in  the  East,  to  restrain  the  ambi- 
tion of  Mehemet  Ali*  which  Lord 
Palmerston  now  admits  is  so  formi- 
dable that  it  requires  the  new  quad' 
tuple  alliemce  to  restrain  it ;  or  to  main- 
tain the  integrity  of  the  Turkish  em- 
pire* which  was  of  such  value  to  the 
balance  of  power  in  Europe*  that  he 
does  not  hesitate  to  incur  the  hazard 
of  a  general  warto  maintain  it  ?  When 
the  throne jof  the  Sultan  was  tottering 
after  the  battle  of  Roniah  ;  when 
Ibrahim  Pasha  had  gained  the  passes 
of  the  Taurus*  and  a  fortnight  more 
would  have  brought  him  to  the  unde- 
fended gates  of  Scutari ;  when  Mah- 
moud*  dreading  equally  tho  hostility 
of  his  rebellious  vassal*  and  the  pro- 
tection of  his  dangerous  neighbour* 
threw  himself  upon  England*  his  old 
aJly*  for  support*  what  did  the  Whigs 
do  ?  Did  they  then  construct  a  quad- 
ruple alliance  to  avert  the  danger  ? 
Did  Great  Britain  then  tell  Mehemet 
Ali  that  he  must  recede  from  Syria* 
and  confine  himself  to  his  pasbalic  of 
Egypt?  Did  she  send  her  fleet  to 
Constantinople,  and  guard  the  passage 
of  the  Bosphorus  alike  from  Egyptian 
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TLolence  and  Moseovite  protection? 
She  did  none  of  these  things.  She 
told  the  Sultan  that  her  ships  and  ar* 
mies  were  so  much  engaged  at  Lisbon 
and  the  Scheldt,  that  she  could  not 
afford  to  send  aid  to  Constantinople, 
and  she  advised  him  to  seek  protection 
from  Russia,  The  result  is  well 
known*  Tlie  Sultan  in  his  last  ex- 
tremity, with  the  dagger  at  his  throat, 
threw  himself  into  the  arms  of  his  in- 
yeterateenemj :  a  Russian  army  was 
soon  at  Scutari ;  the  astonished 
Mussulmen  acknowledged  that  they 
owed  their  deliverance  from  destruc- 
tion to  the  Muscovite  arms.  Grati- 
tude and  necessity  did  the  work  of 
conquest ;  and  the  treaty  of  Unkiar 
Skelessi,  by  shutting  out  all  European 
ships  of  war  from  the  straits  of  t'ne 
Dardanelles,  rendered  the  Euzine  a 
Russian  lake,  and  Constantinople,  in 
effect,  the  advanced  post  of  the  Ciar's 
dominions. 

Here  is  the  root  of  the  evil :  it  is  in 
this  shameful  desertion  of  one  old 
ally,  in  order  to  carry  on  the  work  of 
spoliation  and  revolution  in  the  do- 
minions of  three  others,  that  the  re- 
mote but  certain  cause  of  the  present 
alarming  crisis,  and  of  the  impending 
war  between  France  and  England,  is 
to  be  found.  Why  does  England  now 
insist  with  so  much,  and  such  juit 
earnestness,  that  the  power  of  Mehe- 
met  Ali  must  be  restrained — that  the 
defiles  of  the  Taurus,  the  fortresses  of 
Syria,  must  be  restored  to  the  arms 
of  the  Osmanlis — and  that  Ibrahim 
Pasha,  surrendering  his  Asiatic  con- 
quesU,  must  retire  within  his  heredi- 
tary African  dominions  ?  Simply  be- 
cause this  is  the  only  means  of  pre- 
serving the  Ottoman  empy>e  from  de- 
struction ;  because  the  possession  of 
Syria,  and  the  defiles  of  the  Taurus, 
enables  the  Eg^^ptian  army  at  any  time 
to  march  in  a  few  weeks  to  Constan- 
tinople ;  and  because  the  close  alliance 
and  avowed  protection  of  the  Pasha 
by  France,  in  effect,  while  his  troops 
occupy  these  advanced  positions,  ren- 
der the  Court  of  the  Tuileries  the  ar- 
biter of  the  fate  of  the  Ottomans. 
"Why  is  France  so  eager  to  support 
Mehemet  Ali:  and  why  does  she  de- 
precate in  such  anxious  and  well- 
founded  terms  the  perilous  protection 
of  Turkey  and  Constantinople  by  the 
Muscovite  arms?  Evidently  because 
the  treaty  of  Unkiar  Skelessi  has  ex- 
posed the  Turkish  capital,  now  wholly 


undefended,  from  the  losa  oi  its  foet 
and  the  eloeing  of  the  Dardanelles,  to 
the  arms  of  Rtissta;  and  therefore, 
by  coercing  Mehemet  Ali  with  the 
aid  of  the  Czar,  we  are,  in  effect, 
bringing  down  the  long-dreaded  event 
of  Muscovite  sabjugaUon  on  the  Ol- 
toman  empire.  Thus  both  France 
and  England,  as  matters  now  stand, 
oan  point  with  equal  reason  to  the 
overthrow  of  Turkey,  as  likely  to  en* 
sue  from  the  policy  pursue^  by  their 
opponent :  for  France  says,  with  per- 
feet  justice,  that  the  quadruple  alli- 
ance will  issue  in  bringing  the  Mosoo- 
vites  to  Constantinople;  and  the  Eng- 
lish, with  not  less  troth,  that  but  fbr 
that  alliance  the  Porte  would  be  at 
the  mercy  of  its  rebellious  vassal,  and 
France  woidd  in  effect  be  master  of 
the  keys  of  the  Levant,  and  the  great 
line  of  communication  by  which  com- 
merce is  hereafter  to  be  condaoted 
with  our  eastern  dominions. 

The  imminence  therefore  of  the 
present  crisis:  the  mutual  necessity 
which  has  brought  France  and  Eng- 
land into  collision :  the  events  whi^ 
have  revived  in  Paris  the  fnrions  pas- 
sions and  bloodthirsty  ambition  of 
1793,  and  rendered  an  escape  to  Lonis- 
Philippe  hardly  possible  from  foreign 
war  or  domestic  revolution,  are  dis« 
tinctly  to  be  traced  to  the  supine  in- 
difference which  led  England,  whea 
she  had  the  means  of  preventing  the 
danger  in  her  hands,  to  neglect  the  op- 
portunity :  when  she  was  both  entreat- 
ed and  entitled  to  interpose  with  deei- 
sive  effect  in  1633,  in  behalf  of  her 
old  ally,  and  stand  between  her  rebel* 
lioiis  vassal  on  the  one  hand,  and  her 
grasping  neighbour  on  the  other,  to 
decline  the  c^led  for  aid,  and  pursue 
ber  passing  projects  of  revolution  on 
the  banks  of  tne  Tagns  and  the  Scheldt, 
to  the  utter  neglect  of  the  durable  in- 
terests of  her  empire  in  the  eastern 
world.  And  if  we  are  now  threaten- 
ed with  a  war  which  human  wisdom 
possibly  may  be  unable  to  avert,  and 
of  which  human  wisdom  certainly  can- 
not foresee  the  issue,  it  is  clearly 
owing  to  the  scandalous  neglect  of  the 
interests  of  the  empire  by  our  demo- 
cratic rulers  at  that  period,  and  the  in- 
sanity which  led  them  to  think  only 
of  revolutionizing  and  spoliating  our 
allies  in  western  Europe,  while  they 
tamely  handed  over  the  keys  of  India 
to  France  and  Russia  in  the  eastern 
world. 
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And  what  haTe  we  gained  by  these 
charming  revolutionary  allies,  to  sup- 
port or  propitiate  whom»  we  made, 
during  the  days  of  our  reform  mania, 
so  extraordinary  a  departure  from  our 
national  faith,  our  national  honour, 
and  our  national  interests  ?  Have  we 
found  our  reward  in  the  gratitude  of 
Portugal,  which,  sinee  it  was  subject- 
ed by  the  successes  of  Admiral  Na- 
pier to  the  democratic  regime,  hat 
gone  on  accumulating  duties  to  such 
an  extent'  on  our  manufactures,  that 
our  exports  to  that  state,  which  in 
1821  amounted  to  £2,058,000,  had 
sunk  down  in  1839  to  £1,240,119?* 
Or  in  Spain,  in  which  the  insecurity 
of  property  and  general  misery,  under 
the  democratic  regime  and  revolution- 
ary government  we  have  established, 
has  been  such,  that  our  exports  to  that 
country, which  in  1829  were£91 1,685, 
had  sunk  in  1839  to  £291,532?t  Or 
in  France,  our  dearly  beloved  revolu- 
tionary ally  France,  to  propitiate 
whom  we  broke  through  so  many  ex- 
isting treaties,  and  departed  so  widely 
from  established  policy ;  and  which 
now,  upon  the  first  appearance  of  a  col- 
lision of  interest  in  the  Levant,  con- 
jures up  again  the  revolutionary  whirl- 
wind of  1793,  and  raves  khovX  the 
Rhine, the  Alps,  and  democratic  propa- 
gandism,and  loudly  denounces  the  perfi- 
dious Albion  and  her  execrable  Foreign 
Minister  as  the  eternal  objects  of  French 
hostility  ?  Is  there  one  of  our  new 
revolutionary  allies  who  either  could 
or  would,  if  our  national  independence 
or  security  was  threatened,  send  a 
man,  a  gun,  or  a  guinea  to  our  sup- 
port? What  aid  would  we  get  from 
Leopold  and  the  braves  Btlgee  f  W  hat 
from  Portugal  and  its  jealous  anti^ 
English  democratic  government?  What 
from  the  blood-stained  valleys  of  Nar> 
varre,  or  the  traitor-enthralled  Queen 
of  Madrid  ?  What  from  France,  now 
loudly  demanding  letters  of  marque 
to  prey  on  the  commerce  of  their 
dearly  beloved  British  allies  ?  Truly 
we  have  brought  our  national  faith 
and  honour  to  a  precious  market,  and 
sacrificed  our  vital  national  interests 
for  a  most  grateful  and  deserving  set 
of  democratic  supporters  I 

Has,  then,  the  care  of  the  Whig- 


Radicals  of  our  domestic  security  com- 
pensated this  monstrous  and  unparal. 
leled  breach  of  our  plighted  faith  and 
neglect  of  our  foreign  interests ;  and 
htfve  we  a  fleet  and  an  army  adequate 
to  avert  insult  from  our  coasts,  assert 
the  long  established  supremacy  of 
England  upon  the  seas,  and  secure 
from  danger  and  dismemberment  our 
wide-epread  colonial  dominion  ? 

The  world  knows  how  anxiously 
this  lubiicct  has  been  agitated  of  late 
years.  No  one  can  be  ignorant  how 
loudly  and  emphatically  the  dangers 
of  our  position  have  been  denounced, 
for  a  very  long  period — and  with  what 
confidence  the  Treasury  journals  have 
replied  that  the  navy  never  was  in  so 
formidable  a  state,  and  that  in  a  few 
weeks  England  could  fit  out  a  fleet 
which  would  blow  their  enemies  from 
the  face  of  the  deep.  Now  that  the 
hour  of  trial  is  approaching,  and  the 
reality  of  these  boasts  is  to  be  put  to 
the  test  of  the  cannon's  mouth,  we  do 
not  hear  quite  so  loud  a  tone  of  confi- 
dence. Nothing  is  said  now  about  the 
'<  pasteboard  fleets"  of  the  enemy. 
The  design  of  sweeping  the  French 
Bteam- privateers  from  the  Channel, 
and  the  French  ships  of  the  line  from 
the  Mediterranean,  is  postponed  sine 
die.  But,  in  order  that  the  responsi- 
bility of  any  disaster,  public  or  private, 
which  may  occur,  may  rest  on  the 
proper  shoulders,  and  the  truth  of  the 
boasted  efficiency  of  the  British  navy 
may  l>e  brought  to  the  test,  we  here 
subjoin  a  statement  drawn  from  accu- 
rate and  authentic  data,  of  the  compa- 
rative strength  of  the  fleet  during  the 
peace  of  1702— the  war  of  1809~the 
peace  of  1826~and  the  peace  of  1838. 
The  authorities  on  which  each  is 
founded,  are  given  in  the  margin :  we 
invite  examination,  and  defy  correc- 
tion. The  statement  for  1792,  is  taken 
from  the  Return  of  1st  January  1793, 
which  of  course  applies  to  the  force 
exbting  at  the  close  of  the  preceding 
year ;  and  which  was^ve  weeks  before 
the  war  broke  out,  which  was  declared 
on  February  3, 1793 ;  and  three  weeks 
before  the  occurrence  of  the  event,  viz. 
the  execution  of  Louis  XVI.,  (which 
rendered  it  necessary,)  and  which  took 
place  on  the  21st  January  1793. 


*  Porter's  Prog,  of  NaL  ii.  104 ;  and  Pari.  Return,  May  27,  1840,  p.  23. 
t  Retom   May  27,  1840,  p.  23. 
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British  Navy  during  Peace  of  1792,  War  of  1809,  Peace  o/'1826,  and  Peace 

0/1838. 


Line  of  Batde  Ships. 

Build 
log. 

l-tigates.         1 

Total.              j 

Omd 
Total 

Com- 
mis- 
tlon. 

OrdU 
nary. 

BuiU. 
ing. 

Date 

Sloops, 
Brigs, 

1 

At 
Sea. 

Guard- 
fchips. 

Fit  for;  Guard- 
Sea.  1    ships 

"™^  gates.  J 

il792 

26 

3 

87 

25 

12 

52 

27 

6 

149 

153;     85! 

407 

1809 

113 

28 

14 

40 

47 

140 

25 

25 

634 

242    190  1066 

|l826 

22 

4r 

100 

15 

24 

18 

69 

30 

324 

165,  117    606 

|1838 

21 

None. 

58 

None. 

12 

9 

74 

10 

190 

911     93ii  374 

Vide,  for  1792,  James's  Naval  History,  i.  404  ;  for  1809,  James,  v.  404  ; 
for  1826,  Balbi*s  Geographic  Universelie,  633 ;  and  for  1838,  Barbow*s  Life 
of  Anson,  Appendix,  424. 


Thus  it  distinctly  appears,  upon 
official  and  incontroyertible  docu- 
ments— 

1.  That  our  peace  establishment, 
since  1792,  has  sunk  down  to  nearly 
one  half  of  its  former  amount ;  the 
linc-of-battle  ships  having  declined 
frqm  153  in  the  former  year,  to  90  in 
the  latter,  including  those  building. 

2.  That  since  1826,  our  navy  has 
diminished  nearly  a  half;  the  ships  of 
the  line  in  the  former  year  being  165, 
and  in  the  latter  only  91. 

3.  That  our  navy  is  little  more  than 
a  third  oi  what  it  was  in  1809 ;  the 
line-of-battle  ships  having  fallen  from 
242  to  91,  the  frigates  from  190  to  93, 
the  whole  vessels  of  war  from  1066  to 
374. 

And  in  order  to  show  how  utterly 


inexcusable  this  enormous  reduction 
of  force  really  was,  and  how  com- 
pletely it  arose  from  a  Whig- Radical 
Government,  for  partjr  purposes  pan- 
dering to  a  blind  passion  for  reduction 
of  taxation,  and  a  show  of  economy  in 
their  popular  supporters,  we  subjoin  an 
equally  curious  and  instructive  table, 
VIZ. — a  statement  of  the  resources  of 
tho  British  empire  in  the  four  periods, 
which  affords  a  measure  at  once  of 
the  elements  of  strength  which  the 
Government  in  reality  had  at  their 
disposal,  if  they  had  possessed  moral 
courage  and  foresight  to  have  made 
the  proper  use  of  them,  and  of  the 
growing  necessities  for  an,  extended 
establishment,  which  our  increasing 
colonial  dependencies,  and  rapidly 
augmenting  commerce,  occasioned. 


Date. 

'Population  of 

Great  Briuin  and 

Ireland. 

Exports. 
Official  Value. 

Imports. 
Official  Vulue. 

Tonnage. 

Revenue. 

1792 
1809 
1826 
1838 

12,680,000 
17,500,000 
21,800,000 
27,250,000 

£24,904,850 
46,292,693 
51,042,021 

105,170,549 

£19,659,358 
31,750,557 
37,686,113 
61,268,320 

1,540,145 
2,368,468 
2,635,644 
2,785,387 

£19,258,814 
63,719,400 
54,894,989 
47,333,409 

Porter's  Parliamentary  Tables  ;  Marshall's  Tables  in  Porter's  Progress 
of  the  Nation, 


Thus,  while  our  population,  ex- 
ports, imports,  commerce,  revenue, 
and  resources  of  all  sorts,  have  all  of 
them  more  than  doubled,  some  tripled, 
and  our  exports  quadrupled  since 
1792,  our  navy,  for  the  maintenance  of 
which  these  are  the  resources,  has  been 
suffered  to  decline  to  one-half;  and 
that,  too,  at  a  time  when  foreign  war, 
in  more  than  one  quarter,  threatened 
the  state,  and  the  vast  increase  of  our 
colonial  empire  loudly  called  for  a 
proportional  augmentation  in  our 
means  of  maritime  defence.  If  our 
navy,  since  the  peace  establishment 


Df  1792,  had  been  augmented  in  pro- 

Eortion  to  our  population,  it  would 
ave  been  now  above  350  ships  of  the 
line ;  if  in  proportion  to  our  exports, 
it  would  have  numbered  600;  if  in 
proportion  to  our  imports,  450  ;  if  in 
proportion  to  our  revenue,  380 ; — yet 
now,  with  half  the  maritime  establish- 
ments of  the  globe  to  defend,  we  have 
only  90 !  1 1  Such  it  is  to  have  Whig- 
Radical  rulers,  and  a  government  who 
pander  to  the  ignorant  impatience  of 
taxation  in  the  masses  of  mankind  I 
And  we  now  recommend  these  details 
to  the  Treasury  scribes  and  Admiralty 
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expectants^  not  forgetting  our  oour* 
teous  and  well-informed  opponent  in 
the  Colonial  Magazine,  who  accused 
us  of  disingenuous  dealing,  in  a  former 
article  on  this  subject,  because  we  set 
down  the  return  of  the  British  navy  on 
1st  January  1792,  as  a  Peace  Return^ 
when  he  should  have  known  that  the 
war  did  not  begin  till  Sd  February 
1793  ;  and  was  brought  on  by  the  ex- 
ecution of  Louis  on  January  2\,  1793 ; 


575 

and  that  the  establishment  of  1792  had 
in  no  degree  been  augmented  by  any 
idea  of  a  French  contest. 

From  the  following  statement,  which 
we  transcribe  from  that  able  and  well- 
informed  periodical,  the  Uniied  Service 
Gazette,  it  appears  Uiat  the  British 
naval  force,  diminutive  as  it  was  under 
Whig  management  in  1838,  has  now 
sunk  to  a  still  lower  and  almost  incon- 
ceivable point  of  depression. 


Statement  of  the  British  Line  of  Battle-Ships,  in  Commission,  Ordinary,  and 
Building,  on  Ut  October  1840 United  Service  Gazette,  October  17>  1840. 


m^ 

ATiiUbleiii 
ordinary. 

Requiring  re* 

pairs  in 

ordinary. 

Bepairinc. 

TotaL                    1 

BuUt. 

Building. 

22 

35 

13 

6 

76 

13 

Thus,  Great  Britiun,  which  in  1792,  before  a  shot  was  fired  in  the  revo- 
lutionary war,  had  156  ships  of  the  iine  at  her  dbposal,  and,  so  late  as  1826, 
bad  165 ;  has  now,  after  ten  years  of  Whig  management,  only  seventy-six, 
of  which  nineteen  are  under  repair,  and  only  thibty-five  capable  of  being  im- 
mediately added  to  those  already  afloat. 

And  the  state  of  the  French  navy,  from  the  latest  and  most  authentic  ac- 
counts, is  as  follows— effective,  and  in  preparation :— 


Brigi,&e. 

Total. 

Crewi. 

28      .                   38 

226 

292 

60,105 

Standard,  Oct.  17, 1840. 

So  tha^  England,  which,  at  the  close 
of  the  war,  had  three  tiroes  the  num- 
ber of  ships  of  the  line  which  France 
Sossessed,  and,  in  1826,  more  than 
ouble,  has  now  hardly  any  supe« 
riority  whatever,  save  that  of  which 
the  folly  of  the  government  could  not 
deprive  her —  the  skill  of  her  seamen 
and  the  valour  of  her  people. 

But  let  not  the  French  flatter  them- 
selves, that  because  a  time-serving 
and  un foreseeing  democratic  adminis- 
tration, which  abandoned  the  flrst  du- 
ties of  government  to  procure  for 
.themselves  that  fleeting  favour  with 
the  multitude  which  might  secure  to 
them  its  power,  has  reduced  to  this 
pitiable  state  of  weakness  the  once 
magnificent  and  irresistible  navy  of 
England,  that,  therefore,  the  warlike 
resources  of  the  nation  have  been  in 
reality  weakened,  or  its  national  spirit, 
if  once  fairly  roused,  is  in  any  sensible 
degree  impaired.  The  elements  of 
warlike,  and,*^  above  all,  of  naval 
strength,  now  exist  in  Great  Britain 
to  an  extent  never  before  witnessed  in 
any  nation  upon  earth.  A  commer« 
cial  navy  of  2,800,000  tons ;  tiro  hun- 


dred thousand  sailors  in  the  merchant 
service ;  a  fleet  unequalled  in  the  world 
of  eight  hundred  steamers,  which  now 
prowl  round  the  British  shores,  afford 
the  means  of  speedily  equipping  a 
force,  which  would  erelong  sweep 
that  of  France  from  the  seas.  The 
vast  wealth  and  industry  of  the  Bri- 
tish empire,  which  has  increased  above 
a  half  since  the  battle  of  Waterloo, 
has  given  it  the  means  of  adding  in  a 
similar  proportion  to  the  revenue, 
enormous  as  it  was,  which  was  raised 
at  the  close  of  the  late  war. 

It  is  in  vain  to  tell  us  we  have  only 

Staid  off  sixty  or  seventy  millions  of 
ebt  since  the  termination  of  the  revo- 
lutionary contest.  To  our  shame,  and, 
as  it  will  prove,  our  sorrow,  we  have  not: 
but  that  was  not  by  any  means  because 
we  have  not  possessed  the  means 
of  doing  so,  but  because  the  undue 
ascendant  of  the  popular  party  stamped, 
previous  to  1830,  the  measures  even 
of  the  Conservative  administrations 
with  that  blind  passion  for  present  re* 
lief,  and  insensibility  to  future  danger, 
which  is  the  invariable  characteristic 
of  the  masses  of  mankind*— and  because 
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the  iDBttlment  of  the  Whigr- Radical 
Government  in  power  since  that  time^ 
has  put  an  entire  stop  to  every  mea- 
sure except  those  calculated  to  please 
their  democratic  and  unforeseeing  sup- 
porters  in  the  great  towns^  and  among 
the  Irish  priesthood.  Danger  doubt- 
less exists :  disaster,  public  and  pri- 
vate, will  in  all  probability  be  incurred 
from  this  disgraceful  state  of  things  : 
misfortunes,  both  to  individuals  and 
the  state,  must  be  undergone:  they 
are  the  price  which  the  nation  must 
pay  for  ten  years  of  Whig- Radical 
government  and  reform  mania.  But 
let  these  misfortunes  arise ;  let  the 
British  commerce  be  seriously  cut  up 
by  hostile  steam-privateers  ;  let  a  de- 
feat be  received  at  sea,  or  an  enemy's 
fleet  appear  off  Portsmouth  or  the  Nore, 
and  it  will  be  seen  what  an  energy  is 
still  to  be  found  in  England,  and  what 
vast  resources  she  possesses  to  avenge 
herself  upon  her  enemies,  and  resume 
that  rank  which  she  formerly  held, 
and  is  still  entitled  to  hold  in  the  scale 
of  nations.  Democratic  ambition  will 
not  always  be  permitted  to  paralyze 
the  state  :  Whig- Radical  parsimony 
will  not  permanently  be  suffered  to 
starve  do  wn  our  fleetin  order  to  spend  its 
resources  on  domestic  intrigue  or  use« 
less  commissions.  The  first  cannon- 
shot  fired  in  real  anger,  will  dispel  the 
illusions  of  a  quarter  of  a  century  • 
and,  from  the  mists  of  Liberalism  and 
the  darkness  of  Romanism,  the  star  of 
England  will  again  appear,  conquer- 
ing and  to  conquer. 

Whether  this  nltimum  remedium  is 
to  be  adopted,  or  the  wisdom  of  Louis- 
Philippe  and  the  Conservative  few  in 
France  is  to  get  the  better  of  the  insa- 
nity of  the  republican  many,  as  yet  re« 
mains  in  doubt.  But,  whatever  the 
final  result  may  be,  important  advan- 
tages have  accrued,  and  will  accrue, 
from  the  present  crisis,  which  may 
perhaps,  in  their  ultimate  effect,  over- 
oalance  all  the  perils  with  which  it  may 
be  attended. 

In  the  first  place,  they  have  com- 
pletely unmasked  the  revolutionary 
party  in  France,  and  the  hollo wness 
of  that  reliance  which  the  liberals 
among  ourselves  have  so  long  placed 
upon  their  support  and  co-operation. 
Here  a  distinction  is  necessary.  For 
the  men  of  respectability  in  France, 
for  the  Conservative  party  there,  who 
are  now  striving  against  the  tempest 
irlth  ifhioh  they  are  surrounded  to 


preserve  the  peaee  of  fiurope^  we  have 
the  most  sincere  regard  ;  for  many 
among  them  we  entertain  the  very 
highest  admiration.  Nothing  but  the 
most  consummate  wbdom  and  firm- 
nets  on  the  part  of  Louis- Philippe, 
could  so  long  have  preserved  the 
peace  of  Europe,  surrounded  as  he  is 
by  foreign  distrust  and  domestic  hatred. 
But  as  friends,  not  less  of  England 
than  of  the  cause  of  peace  and  liberty 
throughout  the  globe,  we  rejoice  that 
the  ambition,  recklessness,  and  infu- 
riate passions  of  the  revotntionists  in 
that  country,  have  now  been  placed  in 
their  true  colours.  They  have  strove 
even  to  embrue  their  hands  in  the 
blood  of  their  sovereign,  in  order  to 
let  slip  the  dogs  of  war  upon  man- 
kind.  And  what  has  France  to 
complain  of?  That  Europe^  when 
she  was  invited  to  concur  with 
her  in  the  settlement  of  the  Eastern 
question,  proceeded  apart  from  her 
when  she  refused  to  concur  ?  Is  this 
an  in:iult?  Did  Russia  or  Prussia  com- 
plain  of  the  quadruple  alliance  which 
besieged  Antwerp  in  1832,  and  for 
six  long  years  drenched  the  Peninsula 
with  blood  in  order  to  establish 
liberal  governments  in  those  coun- 
tries, not  only  without  their  con- 
currence, but  against  their  strong* 
est  remonstrances  ?  On  whaf  ground, 
then,  can  she  complain  because  Rus- 
sia and  England  have  done  to  France 
what  France  and  England  had  so  re- 
cently before  done  to  Russia  ?  Yet  on 
this  wholly  groundless  pretext  they 
are  now  singing  the  MarteWaUe  in 
the  streets  throughout  all  France,  and 
fiercely  jlemanding  instant  war  with 
England,  because  she  has  done  to 
them  what  they  themselves,  only  a 
few  years  since,  had  done  to  all  the 
other  European  powers. 

In  the  next  place,  this  crisis  will 
ultimately  prove  of  value,  as  it  has 
placed  in  equally  vivid  light,  on  whose 
exertions  in  this  country  the  peace  of 
th6  world  is  really  dependant,  and  on 
whose  patriotism,  if  the  hour  of  trial 
does  arrive,  England  must  depend 
for  her  salvation.  Unanimity,  unpre- 
cedented indeed  on  such  a  crisis,  now 
)>revails  in  Great  Britain :  but  never 
was  a  juster  observation  than  that 
made  in  that  able  and  uncompromi- 
sing journal,  the  Standard,  that  this 
unanimity  is  entirely  owing  to  the 
noble  and  patriotic  feellnes  with  which 
the  Conservative  party  u  animated  | 
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and  that  a  very  different  and  far  more 
painful  spectacle  would  have  been 
presented  if  they  had  been  in  power, 
and  the  Whig- Radicals  led  the  ranks 
of  opposition.  That  the  Conserva- 
tives  would  have  been  as  anxious  as 
Lord  Palmerston,  to  arert  the  de- 
struction of  the  Turkish  empire,  either 
by  Russian  protection  or  Franco- 
Egyptian  hostility,  ean  be  doubted  by 
no  one  who  is  acquainted  with  their 
conduct  for  the  last  half  century  ;  but 
what  would  have  been  the  conduct  of 
the  Whig  Ra^iical  party*  if  in  oppo- 
sition at  such  a  crisis  as  the  present  ? 
Would  they  not  have  done  as  Mr  Fox 
and  the  Radicals  of  1793  did,  at 
the  comroenoement  of  the  French  Re- 
volution  ?  Would  they  not  have  joined 
wiih  the  Chartists  and  Papists,  in  a 
fierce  denunciation  of  the  Cabinet  of 
Great  Britain,  and  re-echoed,  on  this 
side  of  the  Channe),  the  loud  and 
menacing  cry  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tionists? Would  not  such  a  division 
of  opinion  have  given  the  greatest  en- 
couragement to  the  war  party  in 
France, — and  would  they  not  have 
concluded,  on  reasonable  grounds, 
that  the  period  for  avenging  all  the 
disasters  of  France  upon  Great  Britain 
had  now  arrived,  when  discord  so  in- 
veterate raged  in  the  British  isles. 
And  if  'the  blessing  of  peace  is 
now  preserved,  is  it  not  mainly,  un* 
der  rrovidence,  to  be  ascribed  to 
the  dignified  aud  patriotic  conduct 
of  the  British  Conservatives,  who  for- 
got their  animosities  when  their  coun- 
try was  at  stake,  and  calm  but  yet  re- 
solute, pacific  but  yet  firm,  evinced  to 
France  and  to  the  world,  that  while 
they  valued  its  friendship,  they  neither 
feared  its  hostility  nor  forgot  what 
they  owed  to  their  own  country  ? 

Lastly,  the  present  crlsu  has  placed 
in  a  clear  point  of  view  the  enormous 


peril,  both  to  the  interest  of  the  indi- 
vidual and  the  safety  of  the  State, 
which  arises  from  pursuing  that 
wretched  system  of  subservience  to  the 
blind  passion  for  economy  which  has 
so  long  paralyzed  the  naval  and  mili« 
tary  strength  of  Great  Britain.  Vain 
were  all  former  denunciations  of  dan- 
ger— vain  all  attempts  to  waken  the 
people  of  Great  Britain  to  a  sense  of  ' 
the  imminent  hazard  to  which  they 
were  in  the  end  exposing  themselves 
by  a  blind  adherence  to  such  a  wretch- 
ed and  disgraceful  system  of  policy. 
But  when  the  danger  assumes  a  prac< 
tical  form,  and  England,  with  only 
fi ve-and-thirty  ships  of  the  line  capa- 
ble of  being  sent  to  sea  to  reinforce 
her  twenty-two  ships  already  there, 
charged  with  the  defence  of  British 
interests  over  the  whole  globe,  is  found 
on  the  verge  of  hostility  with  FrMUce 
Egypt,  and  ultimately  America,  which 
would  soon  have  in  the  Mediterranean 
double  the  number,  the  eyes  of  the  most 
inconsiderate  are  opened,  and  even  the 
Whig- Radical  Government,  in  obedL> 
encetothe  tardily- awakened  apprehen- 
sions of  their  democratic  supporters, 
are  taking  some  steps  for  the  national 
defence.  Providence  in  mercy  sends 
various  premonitory  warnings  before 
the  stroke  of  death  proves  fatal  to 
the  individual  ;  and  nations  not  less 
than  single  individuals  have  many 
opportunities  of  amendment  afforded 
them,  before  the  final  and  irreversible 
sentence  is  pronounced.  But  let  us  be- 
ware in  time :  there  are  limits  not  less 
to  the  mercy  of  God  than  the  forbear- 
ance of  man ;  and  the  nation  is  doomed 
to  final  and  nnpitied  ruin,  which,  dis- 
regarding its  duties  even  when  traced 
in  the  light  of  a  sunbeam,  persists  in  a 
course  of  reckless  security  and  impen- 
etrable infatuation. 
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DB  QUINCEY'S  REVENGE. 
A  BALLAD  IN  THREE  FITTBS.      BY  DELTA* 


I. 

De  QtJiNCEY,  lord  of  TraTeraent> 

Has  from  ihe  Syrian  -wan  retum'd ; 
As  Dear'd  his  train  to  his  own  demesne. 

His  heart  within  him  bum'd. 
Yet  heavy  was  that  heart,  I  ween ; 

A  cloud  had  o*er  him  pass*d ; 
And  all  of  life,  that  once  was  green^ 

Had  witherM  in  the  blast. 
Say»  had  he  sheathM  his  trusty  brand. 

Intent  no  more  to  roam. 
Only  to  find  the  Scottbh  strand 

For  him  no  fitting  home,* 

n. 
Who  stands  at  hush  of  erentide 

Before  Newbottle*s  sacred  walls. 
While  eastward  far,  in  arch  and  aisle, 

Its  mighty  shadow  falls? 
That  steel-clad  knight  stood  at  the 
porch. 

And  loud  he  knock*d,  and  long. 
Till  out  from  the  chancel  came  a  Frere, 

For  it  was  even-song. 
To  an  alder  stump  his  steed  was  tied. 

And  the  live  wind  from  the  west 
Stirr'd  the  blue  scarf  on  his  corslet  side. 

And  the  raven  plumes  of  his  crest. 

III. 
**  Why  knock*st  thou  here  ?  no  hostel 
this. 

And  we  have  mass  to  say ; 
Know'st  thou,  that  rises  our  vesper 
hymn 

Duly  at  close  of  day  ? 
And  in  the  chantry,  even  now. 

The  choristers  are  met ; 
For  lo  I  o*er  Pentland's  summits  blue. 

The  western  sun  hath  sot  ? 
But  if  thou  roturn*st  at  morning  tide. 

Whatever  be  thy  behest  '* — 
w  Nay,'*  said  the  stranger  hastily, 

'*  Delay  not  my  request. 

IV. 

<«  For  I  have  come  from  foreign  lands. 

And  seen  the  sun  of  June 
Set  over  the  holy  Jerusalem, 

And  its  towers  beneath  the  moon  ; 
And  I  have  stood  by  the  sepulchre 

Wherein  the  Lord  was  laid. 
And  drunk  of  Siloa's  brook,  that  fiows» 

In  the  cool  of  its  own  palm  shade. 


Yea  I  I  have  battled  for  the  Cross, 

'Tis  the  symbol  on  my  mail- 
But  why,  with  idle  words,  should  I 
Prolong  a  bootless  talo  ? 

v. 

'«  The  Lady  Elena— woe  to  me 

Brought  the  words  that  tale  which 
told— 
Was  yesternight,  by  the  red  torchlight. 

Left  alone  in  your  vaults  so  cold. 
'Tis  said,  last  night  by  the  red  torchlight 

That  a  burisd  here  hath  been ; 
Now  show  me,  prithee,  her  tomb,  who 
stood 

My  heart  and  heaven  between. 
Alas  I  alas !  that  a  cold  damp  vault 

Her  resting-place  should  be. 
Who,  singing,  sate  among  the  flowers 

When  I  went  o*er  the  sea." 

VI. 

"  *Ti8  nay,  sir  knight,''  the  Frere  re- 
plied, 
"  If  thou  tum'st  thy  steed  again. 
And  hither  return*st  at  matin  prime. 

Thou  sbalt  not  knock  in  vain.'* 
Then  ire  flash'd  o*er  that  warrior*s 
brow. 
Like  storm-clouds  o*er  the  sky. 
And,  stamping,  he  struck  his  gauntlet 
glove 
On  the  falchion  by  his  thigh. 
'*  Now,  by  our  lady*s  holy  name. 

And  by  the  good  St  John, 
I  must  gaze  on  the  features  of  the  dead. 
Though  I  hew  my  path  through 
stone." 

VII. 

The  Frere  hath  lighted  his  waxen  torch. 

And  turn'd  the  grating  key, 
Down  winding  steps,  through  gloomy 
aisles. 

The  damp,  dull  way  show'd  he  ; 
And  ever  he  stood  and  cross'd  himself. 

As  the  night-wind  smote  his  ear. 
For  the  very  carven  imageries 

Spake  nought  but  of  death  and  fear — 
And  sable. ^scutcheons  fiapp'd  on  high, 

'Mid  that  g^m  and  ghastly  shade  ; 
And  coffins  wore  ranged  on  tressels 
round. 

And  banners  lowly  laid. 


*  Robert  de  Quincey,  a  Northamptonshire  baron,  acquired  the  manor  of  Travement, 
(wfffOf  Tranent,)  whicb,  in  the  reign  of  David  the  First,  had  been  held  hj  Swan,  the 
■on  of  Thor,  aeon  after  the  accession  of  William  the  Lion  ;  and  ho  served  for  some 
time  as  justiciary  to  that  monarch.  At  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century  he  was  sue- 
ceeded  in  his  immense  estates  by  his  son,  Seyer  de  Quincey,  the  hero  of  the  following 
ballad,  who  set  out  for  Palestine  in  1218,  where  he  died  in  tbj^|j^|ify£^|(|i||g».^iv^ 
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VIII. 


From  aisle  to  aisle  they  pass'd  thewhile> 

In  silence  both — the  one  in  dread-« 
So  solemn  a  thing  it  was  to  be 

With  darkness  and  the  dead ! 
At  length  the  innermost  yault  they 

gain*d. 
Last  home  of  a  house  of  fame. 

And  the  Knight^  looking  up  with 
earnest  eye^ 

Read  the  legend  round  the  name-* 
"  UnsulHed  a^e  our  honours  beam,** 

'Neath    flenrde-lis    and    crescent 
shone ; 
And  o*er  the  Dragon  spouting  fire. 

The  battle-word  "  Set  on  1  "• 

IX. 

**  Yes !  here,  good  Frere— now,  haste 
thee,  ope**— 

The  holy  man  tnm'd  the  key  ; 
And  ere  ever  he  had  an  <*  Ato"  said. 

The  Kniffht  was  on  his  knee. 
He  lifted  tne  lawn  from  her  waxen 
face. 

And  put  back  the  satin  soft ; 
Fled  from  her  cheek  was  the  glowing 
grace 

That  had  thriU*d  his  heart  so  oft ! 
The  past  came  o*er  him  like  a  spell. 

For  earth  could  nowno  bliss  afford, 
And  thus,  within  that  cheerless  ceil. 

His  bitter  plaint  he  pour*d. 


X. 


«'  Oh,  Elena !  I  little  dreamt. 

When  I  sailed  o*er  the  sea, 
That,  coming  back,  our  meeting  next 

In  a  chameUyault  should  be  I 
I  left  thee  In  thy  virgin  pride, 

A  living  flower  of  beauty  rare. 
And  now  I  see  thee  at  my  side 

What  words  may  not  declare ! 
Oh  I  I  have  met  thee  on  the  waves. 

On  the  field  have  braved  thee.  Deaths 
But  ne'er  before  so  sank  my  heart 

Thy  wiUiering  scowl  beneaUi ! 

XI. 

<<  How  different  was  the  Ume,  alas ! 

When,  in  the  sunny  noon  of  love, 
I  try sted  with  Uiee  in  the  stag  coppice. 

In  the  centre  of  the  grove  I 
How  different  was  the  time,  alas ! 

When,  from  the  tower  of  high  Fal- 

iydo^t 
We  marked  along  the  Bay  of  Forth  - 

The  streamer's  gaUeyi  glide  I 
How  different  was  the  time,  alas  I 

When  the  gay  gold  ring  I  gay^ 
And  thou  didst  say,  when  far  away, 
I  will  bear  it  to  my  grave  1 " 

XII. 

The  Knight  turn*d  back  the  satin  fold 
Where  her  hand  lay  by  her  side. 

And  there,  on  her  slender  finger  cold> 
He  the  token  ring  espied  I 


*  **  IfUaminatis  fulget  honoribut"  was  the  proud  motto  of  the  Seton  family. 

Tha  original  Seton  arms  were  three  crescents  with  a  double  tretanre,  flowered  and 
counterflowered  with  fleurt-de-lia.  A  tword  supporting  a  royal  crown  was  afterwards 
given  by  Robert  the  Bruce,  for  the  bravery  and  loyalty  of  the  family  during  the  suc- 
cession wars.  At  a  later  period,  three  garbs  aiure  were  quartered  with  the  Seton 
arms,  by  George  the  second  lord  of  that  name. 

**  This  lord  George,"  saitb  old  Sir  Thomas  Maitland,  "  tuk  the  armes  of  Buchan, 
quhilk  ar  thr^  cumming  icbevis,  quarterlie  wyth  his  awin  armes,  allegeand  himself  to 
be  air  of  the  said  erldome,  be  ressoun  of  his  gudedame."— C/irofiicftf  of  the  Hous  of 
Seyioun,  p.  37. 

The  crest  was  a  green  dragon  spouting  fire  surmounting  a  ducal  coronet,  with  the 
words  over  it,  *'  Set  On,"     The  supporters  were  two  foxvs  collared  and  chained. 

f  Sir  Robert  Sibbald,  in  his  History  of  Fife,  quotes  a  charter  by  the  Earl  of  Win* 
Chester  to  Adame  de  Seton,  1246,  *'  Ve  Maritagio  hercedtt  Alanide  Fawside,**  from 
which,  as  well  as  from  some  incidental  passages  In  Maitland*s  *'  History  of  the  Hous 
of  Seytoun"  it  is  evident  that  Falside  Castio  was  a  heritage  of  the  younger 
branches  of  the  Seton  family.  It  was  first  acquired  by  them  from  intermarriage  with 
the  De  Quinceys. 

The  date  of  Falsyde  Castle  Is  uncertain.  It  was  burned  by  the  English  under  the 
Duke  of  Somerset,  1547,  the  day  following  the  fatal  baUle  of  Pinkie.  The  strength 
of  the  mason-work,  however — the  tower  being  arched  at  the  top  of  the  buildiojg,  as 
well  as  at  the  first  story —prevented  iu  entire  demolition.  Paton,  in  his  *^  Diary," 
gives  a  very  cool  description  of  the  burning  to  death  of  its  little  garrison,  and  calls  it 
•'  a  sorry-looking  castle."  In  1618,  the  family  of  Fawstde  of  that  Ilk  appear  to  have 
removed  to  a  more  modern  mansion  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  which  has  the  initials 
J.  P.,  J.  L.,  above  one  of  its  windows.  The  dovecot  of  the  ancient  fortal:ee  still 
remains ;  and  within  it  is  a  curious  place  of  concealment,  secured  by  an  antique 
grated  door.  There  Is  a  similar  hole  of  secrecy  in  the  stsirease  of  the  oldest  part 
of  the  castle. 

It  is  now  the  property  of  Sir  George  Grant  Sottie  of  Prtstongrange  and  Balgone, 
having  descended  to  him  through  his  mateDud  ancestors  the  Seton),  Esrls  of  Hyndford* 
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*'  Now  know  I  thou  wert  true  to  me. 

Ah !  false  thou  couldst  not  prove ; 
Yarn  was  the  hate  that  strove  to  mate 

Thv  heart  with  a  stranger  love." 
And  then  he  kis8*d  her  clay-cold  cheek. 

And  then  he  kiss'd  his  sword— 
'*  By  this/'  he  said,  "  sweet,  i(\jared 
maid. 

Thy  doom  shall  be  deplored  I 

xm. 
«« Yes  1  darkly  some  shall  make  remead. 

And  dearly  some  shall  pay 
Fongriefs,  that  broke  thy  faithful  heart. 

When  I  was  far  away  I " 
<'  Nay  I  dost  thou  talk  of  vengeance 
now," 
Quod  the  Frere,  <'  on  thy  bended 
knee?" 
The  Knight  look*d  wildly  up  in  his 
face. 
But  never  a  word  spake  he. 
"  Now  rise,  now  rise.  Sir  Knight  I "  he 
cried, 
**  Mary  Mother  calm  thy  mind ! 
'Twas  the  fiat  of  Heaven  that  she 
should  die. 
To  its  wiU  be  thpu  resignM  1 " 

xtv. 
Uprose  De  Quincey  fW)m  his  knee 

In  that  darksome  aisle  and  drear ; 
No  word  he  spake,  but,  with  hasty 
glove, 
Bmsh'd  off  one  starting  tear ; 
Then,  as  he  donn'd  his  helm,  he  pluok'd 

The  silken  scarf  from  its  crest, 
And  upraised  it  first  to  his  meeting 


Then  hid  it  within  hb  breast. 


The  scenes— the  thoughts  of  other 
years 

Poured  o*er  him  like  a  lava  tide ; 
Her  day  was  done,  and  set  her  sun. 

And  all  for  him  was  night  beside  I 

XV. 

The  coffin  lid  was  closed;  the  Frere 

Preceded,  with  his  taper  wan ; 
Behind  him  strode  the  black-mail*d 
Knight, 

A  melancholy  man ! 
And  ofl  the  Monk,  as  he  upwards  clomb 

From  the  darksome  place  of  dread. 
Where  the  coffin*d  clay  of  fair  Elena 
lay. 

Did  backwards  turn  his  head — 
Say,  holy  Frere,  can  the  waves  of  fear 

0*er  thy  calm,  pure  spirit  flow ; 
Or  is  it  the  cold,  througn  these  vaults 
of  mouldy 

That  makes  thee  tremble  so  ? 

XVI. 

The  porch  they  gain'd— the  Frere  he 
closed 
The  gates  behind  the  Knight, 
Dim  lay  the  clouds,  like  giant  shroudi. 

Over  the  red  starlight ; 
And  ever,  with  low,  moaning  sound. 
The  soh  warm  gust  wail'd  through 
the  trees ; 
Calm,in  slumber  bound,lay^l  around. 
And  the  Stream  sang  "  Hush  I "  to 
the  Breeze. 
The  Frere  put  out  his  torch,  and  look*d 

His  high-barr'd  lattice  fro* ; 
And   he  saw,   'mid    the   dusk,  the 
mounted  Knight 
Down  the  winding  valley  go. 


FiTTK  Second. 


'Twas  the  flush  of  dawn ;  on  the  dewy 
lawn 
Shone  out  the  purpling  day ; 
The  lark  on  high  sang  down  from  the 
sky. 
The  thrush  from  the  chestnut  spray  j 
On  the  lakelet  blue,  the  water-coot 
Oar'd  forth  with  her  sable  young ; 


While  at  its  edge,  from  reed  and 
sedge. 
The  flsher-hem  upsprung  | 
In    peaceful  pride,  by  Esk's   green 
side, 
The  shy  deer  stray'd  throngh  Ros- 
lin  glen ; 
And  the  hill-fox  to  the  Roman  Camp* 
Stole  up  from  Hawthomden.f 


*  The  parish  of  Newbottle  rises  from  its  extremities — Fordel  House  and  Kewbjres 
Tower — till  it  terminates  in  a  ridge  of  considerable  extent,  termed  the  Roman  Camp, 
the  elevation  of  which  is  680  feet.  The  neighbourhood  abounding  in  hares,  the  Ro- 
man Camp  is  a  favourite  meeting-place  of  the  Mtd-Lothian  Coursing  Club.  F^m 
antlers  found  in  the  neighbourhood*  and  even  at  Inveresk,  '  no  doubt  can  exist,  tbst, 
at  the  era  of  our  ballad,  the  hart  and  bind  were  visitants  of  at  least  the  Morth-thwaite 
hills. 

t  The  Imilding  of  Roslin  Castle  is  anterior  to  the  dawn  of  authentic  record.  *'  Its 
origin,*'  says  Chalmers,  (Caledonia,  vol.  ii.  p.  671,)  is  laid  in  fable."  According  to 
Adam  de  Cardonnel,  (Picturesque  Antiquities,)  William  de  Sancto  Clsro.  son  of 
Waldemof  Compte  de  6t  Clare,  who  came  to  Bngland  with  William  the  Conqueror, 
obtained  from  King  Malcobn  Caamore  a  grant  of  the  hods  and  barony  of  RosUn. 
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II,  For  8001I9  alas»  Caerbarrin*i  lord 
Where   hurries  so  fast   the  hench-        Among  the  dead  must  be !  *' 

man  ?  Then  forth  outspake  the  abbot  grey 
His  steed  seems  froth*d  with  spray ;         From  his  coocht  as  he  arose^ 

To  Newbottie*sshme»  'mid  the  dawn«  "  Alack  !  thou  bring*st  us  evil  news> 
ing  lone«  For  thy  lord  he  was  of  those 

He  speeds  his  onward  way.  Who  dower'd  our  church  with  goodly 
From  grey  Caerbarrin's  walls  he  came/  lands« 

By  Smeaton  Shaw»  through  Golden        And  his  sword  hath  erer  been^ 

Woody  For  Scotland*s  glory  and  for  ours. 
And  up  thy  royal  way,  Derstrette^t  ^^  ^^®  ^^»  unsheath'd  and  keen. 

His  path  he  hath  punned-*  ^^ 

Until,  upon  its  flowenr  lawn,  ,,  g  j  ^^   ^^         '     ^^   ^^  ^   ^ 
By  murmunng  Esk's   enamour'd        This  sinful  JShTnot  their  place  ,• 

The  Abbe/sgrandandmassiTewaUs,  ^"S.lJl*Mn?W  f^«ld^l^^^ 

Were  'iidfS^roTes  espied.J  ^T^^tXt  ioTer^^, 
in.  Whileourbrother  Francis  will  repa 

*'  Awake,**  he  cries,  asloudly  heknocks.  To  the  house  of  woe,  and  soothe  the  sou 


**  Ho  I  arise,  and  haste  with  me ;  Of  the  dying  man  with  prayer  I 


»♦ 


Hawthomden  and  RobHq  are  aisociated  with  many  bright  names  in  literitare— Brum. 
mond,  Ben  Jonion,  Ramsay,  Macneil,  Scott,  Wilson,  and  Wordsworth. 

*  Cbahners  traces  back  Uie  name  ^'  Caerbairin,**  to  tbe  time  of  the  andent  Bri- 
tons, and  instances  the  modern  one  "  Carherry^**  to  show  how  English  a^jiancis  hare 
been  engrafted  on  British  roots. 

ETsry  reader  of  Scottish  history  will  remember  that  it  wss  on  the  rising  ground 
aboTO  the  fortalice  of  Carberry,  that  Mary  and  Bothwell  awaited  the  approach  of  the 
confederate  lords  ;  and  that  there  they  were  parted,  never  to  meet  sgain. 

t  Daring  the  Scoto- Saxon  period,  the  king's  highways  are  often  mentioned  in  char* 
tolaries,  as  local  bonndariet.  In  that  of  Newbottle  we  find  reference  made  4o  a 
regia  via,  leading  fVom  tbe  Tillage  of  Ford  to  the  Abbey,  in  a  charter  of  Hugh  Riddel, 
in  the  time  of  Alexander  III.,  (chart.  22.)  Tbe  king 'a  highway  from  the  same  Abbey 
to  Edinburgh  in  1252,  is  also  there  mentioned,  (16  ;)  and  Genraise,  the  abbot,  in  his 
charter,  (lb,  163,)  alludes  to  a  certain  road  called  Dtrstrette,  near  Golden,  in  the 
district  of  luTeresk.  Near  tbe  same  locality  there  is  now  a  place  called  D^Arcy^ 
which  I  have  little  doubt  is  a  corruption  of  the  ancient  appellation. 

X  Newbottle  Abbey  was  beautifully  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  South  Esk,  near- 
ly on  the  same  site  as  the  modem  mansion  of  the  Marquis  of  Lothian,  who  is  a  de- 
scendant of  the  last  abbot.  It  was  founded  by  that  *'  sore  saint  for  the  crown,"  King 
David  I.,  in  the  year  1 140.  '*  The  monks,"  says  Bishop  Keith,  «'  were  brought  from 
Melrose,  together  with  their  abbot,  Radulphus.  Patrick  Madort,  a  learned  divine, 
who  is  mentioned  from  the  year  1462  until  1470,  recovered  a  great  number  of  original 
writs  and  charters  belonging  to  this  place,  which  were  transcribed  mto  a  chartulary, 
which  is  now  in  the  Advocates*  Library.'* — Religious  Howes,  p.  417.    Ed.  1824. 

The  only  relics  of  antiquity  now  about  the  place,  are  tbe  remains  of  the  stone  inclo- 
sure  which  surrounded  the  Abbey,  still  called  Monkland  Wall— a  striking  and  vener- 
able gateway,  surmounted  by  its  time«wom  lions ;  a  solemn  line  of  yew-trees ;  and 
a  doorway,  amid  the  lawn  to  the  east,  sud  to  be  the  entrance  of  a  subterranean  pas* 
sage  to  the  old  Abbey. 

Many  of  the  trees  in  the  park  are  beautiful  and  mijestie,  especially  some  of  the 
planes  and  elms ;  and  a  beech,  in  the  neigbourbood  of  the  house,  measures  twenty-two 
feet  in  circumference,  at  a  yard  from  the  ground.  It  contains  nine  hundred  cubic  feet 
of  wood,  and  its  branches  cover  a  circle  of  thirty-three  feet  diameter. 

The  remains  of  monastic  architecture  now  seen  at  Newbottle,  are  said  to  have  been 
brought  by  the  late  Marquis  from  the  ruins  at  Mount  Teviot.  They  are  beautiful  fmd 
interesting. 

We  should  also  state,  in  referring  to  the  antiquities  of  the  place,  that  a  little  below 
the  Abbey  there  is  a  venerable  bridge  over  the  Esk,  rudely  built,  and  overspread  with 
ivy,  which  has  long  survived  all  accounts  of  its  age  and  founder. 

The  present  parish  of  Newbottle  consists  of  the  ancient  parish  of  Maisterton,  and 
the  Abbey  parish.  During  the  Scoto*Saxon  period,  the  patronage  of  Maisterton  waa 
possessed  by  the  lord  of  the  manor.  Near  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century  this  be- 
longed to  Robert  de  Rossine,  knight,  whose  daughters,  Mariot  and  Ada,  res^aed  it 
to  the  monki  of  Kewbottle,  with  twoethlrdi  of  their  estates.  ^       ,,  ^  ^    .  ..  ,^ , .  .^ 
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The  henchman  sate  him  down  to  rest. 

And  wiped  the  toil-drops  'from  his 

brow  ; 

While  in  hurry  and  haste,  on  shrierbg 

quest. 

The  Frere  was  bonne  to  ride  and  go. 

V. 

Through  the  green  woodlands  spurr*d 
the  monk— 
ThomomiDgsun  was  shining  bright. 
Upon  his  bosom  lay  the  Book,* 

Under  hb  cloak  of  white  $ 
Beipre  him,  in  the  pleasant  prime. 
The  wiilow*d  stream  meandering 
flow'd— 
From  wildflowers  br  the  pathway  side. 

The  gallant  heatncock  crow'd ; 
Glisten  d  the  dew  on  the  harebells 
blue-^ 
And,  as  the  west  wind  murmur'd  by. 
From  yellow  broom  stole  forth  per* 
fume. 
As  from  gardens  of  Araby. 

VI. 

Now  lay  his  road  by  beechen  groves— 

Now  by  daisied  pastures  green. 
And  now,  from  the  vista*d  mountain 
road» 
The  shores  of  Fife  were  seen  ;^ 
And    now    Dalcaeth    behind    him 
lay;t 


[Nov. 


And  now  its  castle,  whence  the 
Graeme 
Sent  forth  his  clump  of  Border  spears. 

The  vaunting  Gael  to  tame ; 
Now  by  coppice  and  com  he  urged 
his  steed. 
Now  by  dingle  wild  and  by  dell. 
Where  down  by  Consland*s  umestone 
rocks 
The  living  waters  well. 

VII. 

Then  he  came  to  a  clump  of  oak-trees 
hoar. 
Half  over  the  steep  road  hung. 

When  up  at  once  to  hb  bridle  rein 
The  arm  of  a  warrior  sprung ; 

WiUi  sudden  jerk,  the  startled  steed 

Svrerved  aside  with  brbtling  mane: 

**  Now  halt  thee,  Frere,  and  rest  thee  > 
here. 
Till  I  hither  return  again. 

I  know  thine  errand— dbmonnt,  dis- 
mount- 
That  errand  for  thee  I'll  do ; 

But,  if  thou  stirrest  till  I  return. 
Such  rashness  thou  shalt  rue ! 

VIII. 

''  Then  doff  to  me  thy  mantle  white. 
And  eke  thy  hood  of  black ;  t 

And  crouch  thee  amid  these  brackens 
green. 
To  the  lef^,  till  I  come  back." 


•  '*  Much  he  roarTell'd  a  knight  of  pride 
Like  a  book-bocom*d  priett  should  ride.'* 

So  Btyi  Sir  Walter  Scott,  (Xay,  canto  iii.  stanza  8,)  and,  in  annotation,  qnotea  iVom 
a  MS.  Account  of  Parish  of  Ewes,  apud  Macfar)ane*8  MSS. : — *'  At  Unthank,  two 
miles  north-east  from  the  church,  (of  Ewes,)  there  are  the  ruins  of  a  chapel  for  Divine 
service  in  time  of  Popery.  There  is  a  tradition  that  friars  were  wont  to  come  fVom 
Melrose  or  Jedburgh,  to  baptize  and  man7  in  this  parish ;  and,  from  being  in  use  to 
carry  the  mass-book  in  their  bosoms,  they  were  called  by  the  inhabitants  '*  Book  a- 
bosomes,'* 

t  Dalcaeth,  in  the  Celtic,  means  the  narrow  dalo.— Ficf«  Richard  and  Owen*8  Dic- 
tionary, in  voce  Caeth.  Dalkeith,  as  a  parish,  does  not  appear  in  the  ancient  Taucatio, 
Indeed,  as  such,  it  did  not  then  exist ;  but  as  the  manor  of  Dalkeith,  as  well  as  tliat 
Of  Abercorn,  was  granted  by  David  I.  to  'William  de  Grahamc,  it  is  easily  to  be  sup* 
posed,  that,  being  an  opulent  family,  they  had  a  chapel  to  their  court.  **  No  memorial 
remains  of  the  Qrahames,  unless  the  fading  traditions  of  the  place,  and  two  curious 
but  wasted  tombstones,  which  lie  within  the  circuit  of  the  old  church.  They  represent 
knights  in  chain  armour,  lying  cross-legged  upon  their  monuments,  like  those  ancient 
and  curious  figures  on  the  tombs  in  the  Temple  Church,  London.'*— ProvinoioZ  Anti^ 
quities  of  Scotland,  From  Robertson*8  Index,  40-44 ;  and  firom  the  Douglas  Peer* 
age,  489,  we  find,  that  in  the  reign  of  David  II.,  John  de  Grahame  of  Dalkeith  retigned 
the  manor,  with  its  pertinents,  to  William  Douglas,  the  heir  of  Sir  James  Douglaa  of 
Lothian,  in  marriage  with  his  daughter  Margaret.  Dalcaeth  is  first  written  Dalkeith 
in  a  charter  of  Robert  the  Bruce.  It  is  proper  to  mention,  however,  that  Froissart, 
who  himself  visited  the  Earl  of  Douglas  at  his  castle  of  Dalkeith,  has  the  following  pas- 
aage,  in  mentioning  the  single  combat  between  the  Earl  and  Sir  Henry  Percy,  at  the 
barriers  of  Newcastle.  The  former  having,  by  force  of  arms,  won  the  banner  of  the  - 
latter.  Is  thus  made  to  say : — '*  I  shall  bear  this  token  of  your  prowess  into  Scotland, 
and  shall  set  it  high  on  my  castle  of  Dalkeith,  (D*A1quest)  that  it  may  be  seen  afkr  off.** 
—FroissaH,  Bemers*  Reprints  1812.     Vol.  ii.  p.  393. 

X  The  monks  of  Newbottle  were  of  the  Cisterlian  order.    *'  They  were  called 
Monachi  AUAi*  says  Cardonnel,  «*  to  dbtinguish  them  from  tke  Bewdktincs,  whoae 
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'« Oh  I  bethink  thee.  Knight,"  the  good  And  he  hath  mounted  the  Frere's 
Frere  said,  good  steed, 

**  I  should  kneel  by  his  couch  and         Clad  in  mantle  and  cowl  he  rode, 

pray ;  Till  'neath  him,  on  its  own  green  knoll^ 
How  awful  it  is  for  the  soul  of  man  Caerbarrin*s  turrets  glow'd.* 

Unanneard  to  pass  away  I  Caer^Mxin !  famed  by  History's  pen 
How  awful  it  is,  with  sins  unshrived.  In  Scotlaiid*s  later  day. 

To  pass  from  the  bed  of  pain  I  When  Bothwell  fled»  and  Mary  was  led 
Caerbarrin's  chief  may  a  dead  man        In  weeping  beauty  away. 

Ere  th^u  comert  hither  .g»n  I "  ^he  warder  haU'd  him  from  the  keep. 

IX.  As  through  the  forest  of  oak  he  hied. 

He  must  needs  obey,  he  durst  not  say  Now  down  the  path,  by  the  winding 

nay,  strath. 

That  monk  to  the  warrior  stem ;  That  leads  from  Chalkvside, 

His  corslet  unlaced,  and  his  helm  un-  **  Speed,  speed  thee !"  cried  the  por<« 

braced,  ter  old, 

Down  rattled  among  the  fern :  As  the  portals  wide  he  threw ; 

habit  was  entirely  black ;  whereas  the  CistertiaoB  wore  m  black  cowl  and  scapular,  and 
all  their  other  clothes  were  white.  They  had  the  name  of  CUtertians,  from  their  chief 
house  and  monasteries,  Cistertium,  in  Bnrgundy ;  and  Bemardines,  from  St  Bernard, 
who,  with  a  number  of  his  followers,  retired  to  the  monastery,  and  was  afterwards 
called  Abbot  of  Clairvoux." — Picturesque  Anliquities,  Part  I.,  p.  12-13;  and  KeitKs 
Bishops,  p.  415. 

There  were  thirteen  monasteries  of  the  Cistertian  order  in  Scotland,  among  which 
were  Melrose,  Dundrennan,  Culrots,  Sweetheart,  and  Glenlnce. 

*  The  ancient  history  of  the  lands  of  Carberry  is  lost  in  obscurity.  The  lower  rooms 
of  the  square  tower  are  strongly  arched,  and  evidently  of  great  age.  At  the  time  of  ilie 
Duke  of  Somersets  expedition  it  was  the  property  of  Mr  Hugh  Rigg,  the  king*s  ad.* 
▼ocate,  who  is  more  than  once  mentioned  in  the  histories  of  Knox  and  Pitscottie.  We 
observe  also^  from  the  Inquisitiones  Speciales,  that  the  property  was  conveyed  to  seve- 
ral subsequent  generations  of  the  same  family — from  whom  it  passed  to  the  Dicksona 
— of  whom  we  find  that,  during  the  Rebellion  of  1745,  Sir  Robert  was  chief  bailie  of 
Musselburgh. 

The  assumption  of  the  lords  of  this,  wealthy  district  having  been  donators  to  the 
Abbey  of  Newbottle,  however  unwarranted  by  record,  is  far  from  unlikely,  the  practice 
having  been  a  common  one  with  the  wealthy  for  very  weighty  reasons. 

In  1184,  as  we  learn  from  the  Cbartulary  of  Newbottle,  (71,)  Robert  de  Quincey, 
the  father  of  our  hero,'granted  to  the  monks  of  the  Abbey  the  lands  of  Preston,  where 
they  formed  an  agricultural  establishment — hence  called  Prestongrange — with  common 
of  pasture  for  ten  sheep,  and  a  sufficiency  of  oxen  to  cultivate  their  grange.  Seyer  de 
Quincey  confirmed  to  the  monks  all  these  privileges  gifted  by  his  father,  by  which  con- 
firnuition  we  learn  that  their  lands  of  Preston  were  bounded  on  the  west  by  the  rivu- 
let of  Pinkie,  in  his  manor  of  Travement 

A  curious  fact  is  also  ascertained  by  these  charters  of  the  Da  Quinoeys,  which  is  the 
date  at  which  coals  were  first  worked  in  Scotland  ;  and,  in  contradiction  to  the  pre- 
tensions of  Fifeshire,  this  appears  to  have  taken  place  on  this  spot.  The  charter  of 
Robert  grants  to  the  monks  the  right  of  digging  peats  and  of  cutting  toood  for  fuel ; 
whereas,  in  that  of  his  son  Seyer,  we  find  the  addition  of  **  earbonariumet  quarrarium" 
with  free  access  to,  and  recess  from  the  same  by  the  sea. 

^  This  charter,"  (that  of  Seyer,)  says  Chalmers  in  his  erudite  Caledonia,  Vol.  IL, 
p.  486,  *'must  necessarily  have  been  granted  between  the  years  1202  and  1218, 
as  it  is  witnessed  by  William,  who  became  Bishop  of  St  Andrew's  in  1202,  and  waa 
granted  by  Seyer  de  Quincey,  who  set  out  for  the  Holy  Land  in  1218,  where  he  died  in 
the  subsequent  year.*' 

From  Keith's  Scottish  Bishops,  p.  15,  we  learn  that  William  Malvoisine  was  trans- 
jated  from  the  see  of  Glasgow  to  that  of  St  Andrew's  in  1202.  It  is  also  added,  on 
the  authority  of  the  Chart,  of  Dum/ermlinef  that  he  was  *'  contemporary  with  Pope 
Honorius  and  Sayerus  de  Quincey." 

In  connexion  with  the  same  family,  we  also  find  from  the  Cbartulary  of  Newbottle, 
that  Eleoa,  the  youngest  daughter  of  Roger  de  Quincey,  the  Constable  of  Scotland, 
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<' Speedy  speed  thee  r*  cried  the  sen- 

tineU 
The  court  as  he  passM  through  ; 
And  **  Speed  thee  !*'^echo*d  the  sene* 

sctiali 


De  Quinceif's  Revenge, 


[Nov. 


As  he  show'd  the  way  before,— 
«  For  much  I  fear»  most  hdy  Frere* 
That  the  struggle  shall  soon  be 
.      o'er." 


FXTTE  ThIAD. 


Bright  on  Caerbarrin  shines  the  sun. 

Bat  all  within  is  woe  and  gloom  ; 
For  there  Sir  Malcolm  hondsia  death-— 

Before  him  yawns  the  tomb  I 
Unfolded  were  the  chamber  doors, 

Where  moan'd  he,  stretched  in  prone 
decay; 
And  his  rattling  breath  spake  of  com- 
ing death. 

As  life*8  sands  ebb'd  away ; 
But,  when  the  mantled  Monk  he  saw. 

On  his  arm  lie  strove  to  rise. 
And  the  light,  that  erst  was  waning 
fast, 

Flash*d  back  to  his  sunken  eyes. 

IT. 

"  Welcome !  holy  Father,"  he  said. 

In  accents  fond,  but  low  and  weak— 
"  I  would  pour  my  sins  in  thy  pity- 
ing ear. 

And  absolution  seek; 
For  I  have  been  a  sinful  man, 

And  repent  me  of  my  sin  ; 
Yet,  as  pass  the  hopes  of  life  away. 

The  terrors  of  death  begin ; 
But  chiefly  would  I  tell  to  thee 

My  crime  of  the  blackest  dye. 
Which  a  sea  of^tears  might  scarce 
wash  out. 

Though  I  could  weep  it  dry  ! 

III. 
•*  A  gentle  ladyo  my  kinsman  loved. 

And  before  he  cross'd  the  sea, 
To  combat  afar  with  the  Saracen, 

He  trust  reposed  in  me ; 


But  a  demon  held  my  soul  in  thrall. 

And  evil  thoughts  within  me  bre w'd ; 
So,  instead  of  nursing  her  love  for  him. 

Her  hand  for  myself  I  woo'd. 
I  threw  forth  doubts,  that  only  were 

The  coinage  of  my  brain, 
I  praised  her  high  fidelity. 

Yet  mourn'd  that  her  love  was  vain !" 

IV. 

Upstarted  thcFrere;—"  Ah  1  holy  man. 

Yet  the  worst  I  have  not  told ; 
In  me— though  sprung  from  noblest 
blood — 
A  perjured  wretch  behold  I— 
For  mj  love  that  kdye  no  love  re- 
tum*d. 
Although,  with  hellish  sleight. 
We  forged  a  cartel,  whose  purport 
show'd 
That  De  Quincey  had  fallen  in  fight. 
Yes  1  my  suit  that  lofty  ladye  scom'd— 

More  distant  she  look'd  and  cold ; 
And  for  my  love  no  love  retum*d, 
Though  I  woo'd  her  with  gifts  and 
gold!" 

V, 

Uprose  the  Frere;— **  Nay,  sit  thee 
down«> 

Not  mine  was  the  guilt  alpne : 
Father  Franciswas  the  clerke  thereof. 

And  his  Abbey  is  your  own ! 
To  fair  Elena's  hand  that  scroll  he  bore, 
Then  she  folded  her  palms,  andsigh'd ; 
And  she  said,  *  Since  true  he  has  died 
to  me, 

I  will  be  no  other's  bride  !* 


manisd  Alan  la  Zouche,  an  English  baron,  and  that  in  (he  division  of  his  great  estates 
among  his  three  daughten,  the  barooy  of  Heriot  fell  to  her  share ;  and  that,  in  har 
great  liberalilj,  she  granted  to  the  monks  of  Newbottle  the  church  of  **  Heryeth/'  with 
the  tithes  snd  other  rights.— (Chart.  270.) 

The  lands  themselves  of  Heryeth  were  afterwards  acquired  by  the  monks ;  but  whe- 
ther from  the  liberality  of  Elena,  or  from  her  sou  La  Zouche,  who  lost  his  estates  in  the 
Bucceision  wars,  does  not  appear. 

Such  transfers  of  property  to  religious  bouses  were  of  comqon  occurrence.  We  have 
already  alluded  to  the  cession  of  Maisterton,  by  the  daughters  of  Sir  Robert  de  Rossine 
•— Moriot,  who  married  Neil  do  Carrlck,  and  Ado,  the  wife  of  Gilbert  de  Ayton — in  1 320 ; 
and  from  the  Chartulary  of  Newbottle  we  learn,  that  the  monks  had  various  lands  in 
Clydetdolei  in  order  to  have  easy  access  to  which,  they  obtained,  from  various  proprie- 
tors in  Mid  and  West  Lothian,  special  grants  of  f^ee  passage  to  these  distant  granges. 
. w(Gliart.  218  to  227,  and  24a) 

In  concknion  we  may  odd,  as  showing  the  extensive  possessions  at  this  early  period 
of  the  De  Quincey  family,  that  Roger  de  Quincey,  Earl  of  Winton,  gave  also  to  the 
canons  of  Dryburgh  a  toft  *•  in  villa  de  jyacftntun«."—( Chart.  Dryb.  106.) 
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Dt  Quineej^i  Revenge. 


Sdll  woo'd  I  her  in  her  monmiDg 
weeds. 

Till  she  show*d  a  poniard  bare. 
And  wildly  vowM— if  again  I  yex'd 

Her  heart— to  plaoge  it  there  I 

VI. 

w  Daj  after  day,  ray  after  ray. 

She  waned  like  an  autumn  sun. 
When  droop  the  flowers,  *mid  yellow 
bowers. 

And  the  wkters  wailing  run  :— 
Day  after  day,  like  a  broken  rosebud. 

She  withered  and  she  waned, 
Till,  of  her  beauty  and  wonted  bloom. 

But  feeble  trace  remdn'd : — 
Then  seem'd  she,  like  some  saintly 
form. 

Too  pure  for  the  gazer's  eye. 
Melting  away,  from  our  earthly  day. 

To  her  element— the  sky  I- 

VII. 

'*  She  died and  then  I  felt  remorse*— 

But  how  could  I  atone  ? 
And  I  shook,  when,  by  her  breathless 
corse. 

In  silence  I  stood  alone  :— 
Yet!  when  I  saw  my  victim  lie. 

Untimely,  in  her  swathing  shroud. 
The  weight  of  my  burden*d  conscience 
hung 

Upon  me  like  a  cloud ! . 
There  was  no  light— and  all  was 
night, 

And  storm,  and  darkness  drear ; 
By  day  'twas  joyless,  and  my  sleep 

Was  haunted  by  forms  of  fear  I 

VIII. 

-*♦  Lonely  I  stray'd,  until,  dismay'd, 
I  sought  the  feast,  where  mirth  was 
none. 

Only  to  find  that  man  is  mind, 
And  form  and  features  dust  alone. 

Yes — of  my  kinsman  oft  I  dreamt — 
Of  his  woe,  and  his  vengeance  dire, 

Till  yesternight  he  crossed  my  sight. 
Like  a  demon  in  hb  ire.^ 

I  bad  not  heard  of  his  home  return- 
Like  a  spectre  there  he  stood — 

Appall'd  I  sank»  and  his  falchion  drank 
Deeply  my  forfeit  blood. 

IX. 

<<  Oh !  grant  remission  of  my  sins, 
A  contrite,  humbled  man  I  die  I " 


565 


Ere  yet  the  words  were  out,  the  monk 

Beheld  his  glazing  eye ; 
And  rising  away  from  the  ooueb,  be 
said— 
•*  May  Heaven  forgive  my  ▼owT' 
With  horror  thrill*d  bis  yielding  frame. 

And  he  smote  his  bursting  brow : 
Then  pass'd  he  from  the   chamber 
forth. 
And  in  silence  from  the  gate. 
And  off  to  the  south,  through  the 
steep  hill  pass. 
On  his  steed  he  journey *d  straight 

X. 

A  weight  of  woe  is  at  his  heart. 

Despair's  grey  cloud  is  on  his  brow, 
For  hope  and  fear  both  disappear 

In  that  absorbing  now  I 
The  world  is  one  vast  wilderness. 

Vain  all  its  pomp,  its  honours  vain  ; 
De  Quiocey  sigh'd,and  onwards  pass'd 

Slowly  with  slacken'd  rein  { 
Thus  wound  he  down  through  Ck)ns« 
land  glen, 

0*erhung  with  willows  grey. 
Until  he  came  to  the  brackens  green 

Wherein  Father  Francis  lay. 

XI. 

*'  Ho  I  Frere,  arise  I  Thy  doak  and 
cowl 

Have  done  their  office  meet.*' 
Father  Francis  sprang  flrom  hu  lurk* 
ing-place. 

And  stood  at  the  warrior's  feet. 
«•  Now,  tell  me,"  cried  De  Quincey, 
fierce, 

"  For  thou  art  leamM  in  lore. 
What  the  meaning  of  this  riddle  is 

That  a  bird  unto  me  bore— 
A  lady  in  her  chamber  moum'd. 

Her  true  luiight  he  was  abroadj 
Fighting  afar  with  the  Saraceuy 

Under  the  Cross  of  God  I 

XII. 

'<  A  false  Friend,  and  a  falser  Frere* 

Combined  to  shake  her  futh ; 
They  forged— ah  I  wherefore  dost  thou 
fear? 

Base  caitiff,  take  thy  death !" 
The  knight  he  struck  him  to  the  heart. 

Through  the  branches  with  acrash  ; 
Down  reel'd  the  corse,  and  in  the 
swamp 

Sank  with  a  sullen  dash.* 


*  Couflland-dean^  a  ravine  of  considerable  depth,  which  commenoei  where  (he 
highway  from  Dalkeith  branches  off  towardi  Pathhead  on  the  right,  and  towards  In- 
Yeresk  on  the  left,  although  now  partially  dcained,  shows  every  indication  of  having 
beeiriD  the  olden  time  a  wide  and  extensive  moran  ;  and,  at  its  narrowest  points,  is 
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<'  ThoB  perish  all,  who  would  onthrall  Farewell— farewell !  my  UatiTO  land. 
The  guileless  and  the  true ;  HilU  yalley,  streamy  and  strath ; 

Yet  on  head  of  mine  no  more  shall  And  thou,  who  held  my  heart's  corn- 
shine  mand« 

The  fm  from  hb  path  of  hlue.  "  And  ye  who  cross'd  my  path. 


Blow,  blow  ye  winds !  in  fury  blow, 
«« M^  «,«.^  ^-  «»«^i"ii  «i— ^.^  .^n-^        And  wail  us  from  this  baleful  shore ; 


Btlll  spanned  by  two  bridges,  one  of  considerable  antiqaity.  Indeed,  the  traces  of  the 
watercourse  are  still  evident  from  behind  Cbalkyside,  on  the  west,  running  eastwards 
along  the  hollow,  midway  between  Elphlnstone  Tower  and  Cousland  Park,  where 
it  still  assumes  the  form  of  a  rivulet. 

*  In  the  grants  made  by  Seyer  de  Quincey  to  the  Abbey  of  Nenbottle,  mention  is  made 
of  **  his  baronies  of  Preston  and  Tranent,  bounded  on  the  west  by  the  rivulet  of  Pinkie.*' 
We  find  also,  that  Falsyde  and  Elphingston  were  in  his  possession  ;  and  he  is  elsewhere 
•  styled  Earl  of  Wyntoun,  (^Caledonia,  vol.  ii.  486,  Note  6,)  a  proof  that  the  barony  of 
that  name  formed  alio  a  part  o^  his  immense  possessions.  '  It  is  not  a  little  curious,  there* 
fore,  that  a  charter  of  King  William,  the  brother  of  Malcolm,  furnamed  the  Alaidcn, 
should  be  still  extant,  wherein,  in  the  thirteenth  year  of  that  monarch's  reign,  he  makes 
eofifirmation  to  Phillip  de  Seytune  of  the  lands  of  Seytoune,  Wiotoun,  and  Winchelburgb, 
(nunc  Winchburgh,)  *'  quhilk,'*  as  Sir  Richard  Maitland  observes,  (Hutorie,  p.  17,) 
**  was  suld  heretsge  of  befor,  as  the  said  charter  testifies.** 

**  Wiliielmut,  Dei  gra.  rcz  Scotorum,  &c.  Sciatis  presentis  et  futuri,  me  coneessisse,  et 
hac  carta  mea  confirroasse,  Phillipo  de  Seytune,  terram  quas  fuit  patris  m  y  scilicet, 
Seytune,  et  Wiotune,  et  Winchilburgh,  teoendam  sibi  et  hsredibut  suis  de  me  et  haeredibus 
meis,  in  f»do  et  hsreditate,**  &e. 

Philip  de  Seytune  was  succeeded,  on  his  death,  by  his  son  Alexander ;  and,  by  an^ 
other  singular  preservation,  we  have,  in  the  furty-iixth  year  of  the  same  king,  another 
royal  charter  of  iofeftment  of  the  ssme  lands.  It  is  nearly  in  the  same  words ;  and, 
Btrange  to  say,  two  of  the  witnesses  to  it  are  Robert  de  Quincey  and  Henry  de  Quinoey. 
Both  of  these  charters  are  printed  in  Dr  M'Kenzie's  *'  Lives  of  Scottish  Writers.'*  They 
have  alto  been  transcribed  by  the  suthor,  or  rather  compiler  of  the  Diplomata  Scotice,  which 
trsnscripts  are  still  preserved,  being  now,  or  lately,  in  the  possession  of  Mr  Dillon,  a 
member  of  the  Maitland  Club. 

In  the  succession  wars,  the  De  Quincey  family  took  side  with  Baliol,  and  the  SetoDs 
with  Bruce.  Sir  Christopher,  or  Chrystal  Seton  saved  the  life  of  that  great  man  at 
the  disastrous  battle  of  Methven  ;  and  afterwards  married  his  sister.  On  the  acces- 
sion of  Bruce  to  the  throne,  the  estates  of  the  De  Quinceys,  being  declared  forfeited, 
were  conferred  on  the  Setons ;  and  in  Sir  Richard  Maitland*s  Chronicle  we  find,  that 
•*  thb  said  King  Robert  gave  to  the  said  Alexander  (Seton)  the  barony  of  Tranent, 
with  the  tenendnry  thairof  for  the  tyme,  vis.  Falsyde  mylis  and  Elpbinstoune,  as  the 
charteris  testifiis,  geven  thairupoun."  The  **  landis  of  Duodas  and  Crogyo  "  were  also 
bestowed  upon  him,  "  for  service  done  by  his  father  and  himself,  with  the  landes  and 
barony  of  Barnis,  aboue  Hadingtoun,  with  dyners  uther  landis,  quhilk  I  omit  for  schort- 
ne9,*'^^Glatpow  Jlcpinntt  1829,  p.  21. 

For  centuries  the  name  of  De  Quincey  hath  perished  from  out  (ho  rich  and  exten- 
sive district  which  owned  its  sway;  and,  in  contemplating  tho  destinies  of  thrs  once  great 
family,  how  apposite  is  the  exclamation  of  Claudian — 

*«  Tolluntur  in  altum 

Ut  Ispiu  graviore  ruant  I" 
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L0UI8-PHILIPFE. 


Tujs  King  of  the  French  is  now  the 
most  important  man  in  Europe.  In- 
dependence^  yigour*  and  integrity  may 
make  him  the  presenrer  of  his  country 
from  a  war  which  would  dettroy  her 
commerce*  unloose  the  wildness  of  de- 
niocracy«  and  finish  hy  her  ruin.  Va- 
nity is  the  passion  of  the  Frenchman* 
and  it  is  also  his  punbhment.  He  is 
always  eager  for  war.  The  cause  is 
indlfierent  to  him,*-it  may  he  just*  it 
may  be  unjust,  it  is  all  the  same  to 
thb  thirster  for  tumult, — it  may  be  a 
ridiculous  quarrel,  or  a  deep  and 
bloody  resolution  of  vengeance,  it  is 
all  the  same.  The  touch  of  a  fan  by 
a  Dey  of  Algiers  has  been  turned  into 
a  pretext  for  invading  Africa,  slaught- 
ering thousands  of  the  unfortunate  and 
brave  peasantry,  slaughtering  thou- 
sands, too,  of  the  unfortunate  and 
brave  soldiery  of  France,  expending 
millions  of  treasure,  and  sending  fifty 
thousand  troops  to  make  campaigns  in 
a  land  where  they  possess  nothing  be- 
yond the  range  of  a  cannon-shot,  and 
from  which  they  will  never  return. 
But  the  tap  of  a  fan  on  the  cheek  of  a 
coxcomb  consul  was  enough ;  it  ser- 
ved as  a  pretext.  Apology  on  apo- 
logy was  offered  by  the  Dey  and  by 
the  Sultan,  but  the  pretext  was  not  to 
be  abandoned ;  the  expedition  was  al- 
ready resolved  on,  and  a  war  was  be* 
gun,  which  will  yet  eat  into  the  bowels 
of  France. 

The  Egyptian  question  b  now  the 
grand  offence.  The  whole  population 
of  France  is  stalking  about  in  all  the 
attitudes  of  insulted  dignity ;  and  from 
the  beggar  on  the  highway  to  the  can- 
didate fbr  the  smiles  of  the  Minbter, 
all  are  exclaiming  that  France  b  in- 
sulted, and  that  the  insult  can  be 
wiped  out  by  blood  alone.  In  the 
mock-heroics  of  a  French  opera,  the 
nation  mounts  its  helmet  and  plumes, 
haran^es  on  the  impossibility  of  liv- 
ing without  "  glory,"  and  while  the 
"  fortifications  Of  Paris"  are  growing 
before  its  eyes,  ridiculously  demands 
the  conquest  of  the  world. 

Nothing  can  give  a  more  powerful 
and  painful  evidence  of  the  want  of 
moral  education  among  the  people, 
than  the  universality  of  this  outcry. 
Of  all  the  journab  of  Paris  and  the 
provinces,  but  one  has  ventured  to 
<loubt  whethpr  war  b  not  an  evil— . 


whether  a  great  neighbouring  country 
b  not  better  as  a  friend  than  as  an 
enemy-^and  whether  the  blood  and 
misery  of  the  living  generation  b  not 
a  heavv  purchase  for  the  shame,  the 
astonbhment,  and  the  curse  of  poste- 
rity. That  paper,  the  Journal  des 
Debats,  b  presumed  to  speak  the  opin- 
ion of  the  King ;  if  it  does  io,  Louis- 
Philippe  is  the  only  rational  man  in 
hb  dominions. 

But  thb  clamour  b  still  more  cha- 
racteristic, from  its  total  opposition  to 
the  palpable  interests  of  the  countless 
majority  of  the  nation.  The  Revolu- 
tion of  1789,  though  it  inflicted  im- 
measurable evils  in  its  progress,  yet 
left  one  good  behind ;  it  broke  up  the 
immense  inheritances  of  the  nobles, 
and  establbhed  a  class  of  small  pro- 
prietors, capable  of  constituting  a  vi- 
gorous yeomanry.  To  those  men  the 
idea  of  change  must  be  full  of  danger. 
The  peace  of  the  last  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury, too,  has  raised  a  race  of  mer- 
chants,  has  extended  manufactures, 
and  has  largely  promoted  the  agricul- 
ture of  France.  It  has  even  made 
Paris  the  centre  of  a  great  money 
trade,  which  largely  influences  the 
exchanges  of  Europe,  and  renders  tho 
resources  of  the  national  credit  avail* 
able  throughout  i\e  world.  Interests 
of  thb  order  must  be  threatened  with 
instant  ruin  by  war;  yet  those  pro- 
prietors,  merchants,  and  bankers  have 
not  uttered  a  syllable,  have  not  dared 
to  utter  a  syllable,  or,  having  suffered 
themselves  to  be  blinded  by  the  na- 
tional glare  of  conquest,  have  joined 
their  voices  to  the  general  chorus  of 
the  national  frenzy. 

The  still  darker  feature  of  thb  fury 
is,  that  it  b  all  directed  upon  England. 
Russia  may  invade  Turkey  ;  Austria 
may  keep  Italy  in  bonds  ;  Prussia  may 
tantalize  the  avidity  of  France  by  tho 
retention  of  the  Rhenish  provinces ; 
but  England,  which  has  seized  no- 
thing, which  asks  notliing,  and  which 
has  neither  inclination  to  offer  insult, 
nor  intention  to  make  war,  b  the  coun- 
try on  which  the  vials  of  French  in- 
dignation are  to  be  poured  out.  The 
Britbh  shores  alone  are  gazed  on  with 
a  malignant  eye ;  and  the  bitterest  wbh 
of  the  heart  b  not  too  bitter  for  the  na- 
tional rage  against  a  country  which 
has,  since  the  peace,  poured  out  mil- 
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lions  of  its  money  into  the  bosom  of 
France ;  has  cultivated  all  the  rela* 
lions  of  amity  with  it  in  a  degree  more 
intimate  than  any  other  people ;  has 
borne  its  pettishnesses  and  follies  with 
good-natured  patience  ;  and,  to  this 
hour^  is  enduring  its  wilful  absurdities 
and  petulant  provocations  with  a  qule* 
tude  which  amounts  to  national  gene- 
rosity. Yet  what  does  all  this  clamour 
betray  but  a  consciousness  of  inferio- 
rity  ?  Those  are  the  outcries  of  recol* 
lection« — the  groans  of  faction  trampled 
under  the  foot  of  the  Britidh  soldier— i 
the  involuntary  tribute  to  Waterloo. 

Louis- Philippe  now  stands  forth  the 
sole  barrier  to  France  against  her  own 
frenzy.  Thepopular  crv>  the  provincial 
parties,  even  the  journals  of  his  own  Mi- 
nisters, assail  him.  Yet  he  has  hitherto 
stood  firm.  The  position  becomes  a  king, 
butapatriotstillmore.  He  might  survive 
a  war,  but  the  monarchy  and  the  con- 
stitution would  run  the  most  extreme 
peril.  On  the  manly  firmness  with 
which  he  shall  show  himself  the  ruler 
of  opinion  during  the  next  six  months, 
may  depend  a  question  higher  than 
even  that  of  peace  or  war — the  question 
whether  France  shall  not  be  revolu- 
tionized, her  government  inflamed 
into  a  fierce,  loose,  and  desperate  de- 
mocrary,  and  the  final  punbhment  in- 
flicted on  its  political  crimes  in  a  new 
invasion  of  the  armies  of  Europe,  a 
total  partition  of  her  territorv,  and  the 
extinction  of  her  power  of  evil  for  ever 
among  nations. 

Let  France  remember  that  she  has 
never  roused  Europe  but  to  be  driven 
back  with  ignominy ;  that  she  has 
never  grasped  the  territory  of  any 
neighbouring  power  for  the  last  three 
hundred  years,  but  to  be  forced  to  re- 
linquish it  in  the  midst  of  national  dis«* 
aster;  and,  above  all,  that  from  the 
earliest  ages,  from  the  days  of  the 
Edwards  and  Henries,  she  has  never 
been  engaiired  in  war  with  this  coun- 
try, but  to  feel  the  heavy  sword  of  Eng- 
land in  her  vitals.  In  all  our  national 
wars  France  has  been  beaten.  She 
was  beaten  in  the  last  century  with 
Louis  the  Fourteenth,  the  most  power* 
fbl  of  despots,  at  her  head.  She  was 
beaten  in  this  century,  with  Napoleon, 
the  most  daring  of  soldiers,  at  her  head ; 
and,  when  the  one  saw  the  Englisli 
Ught  troops  at  the  gates  of  Versailles, 
and  the  other  saw  two  capitulations  of 
Paris^  where  is  the  ground  for  despi- 


sing the  chances  of  a  new  retribution? 
Deus  averted  omen  t 

We  have  taken  the  following  pictures 
of  the  history  and  habits  of  the  French 
king,  chiefly  from  a  work  attributed  to 
the  pen  of  the  American  Minister  in 
Paris,  General  Cass.  The  author 
writes  too  much  with  the  soreness  which 
has  been  so  often  remarked  as  at  once  %q 
childish,  and  so  inseparable  from  his 
countrymen.  But  his  opportunities 
obviously  gave  him  some  advantage  in 
the  delineation  of  the  royal  circum- 
stances and  character. 

Louis- Philippe  was  bom  October  6, 
1773 ;  he  b  consequently  sixty-seven. 
But  his  health  is  vigorous,  and  he  has 
no  marks  of  either  age  or  indolence. 
His  coimtenance  is  familiar  to  us  from 
his  pictures,  and  is  manly,  open,  and 
good-humoured.  His  frame  is  largely 
moulded,  but .  he  moves  with  much 
ease.  On  the  whole,  he  has  much 
more  the  look  of  a  prosperous  and 
healthy  English  gentleman,  than  of  a 
foreigner.  He  speaks  and  writes  Eng- 
lish very  well,  and  is  acquamted  with 
several  of  the  continental  languages  ;«- 
a  rather  rare  acquisition  in  a  country 
which  thinlLS  '*  French  sufficient  for 
every  want,  and  every  region  of  man- 
kind.*' He  has  also  the  unusud  merit, 
in  a  land  where  opera-dancers  and 
singers  reign  triumphant,  to  respect 
domestic  morality—to  be  as  good  a 
husband  as  he  is  an  affectionate  father ; 
and  thus  to  set  an  example,  which  is 
as  much  a  rebuke  to  his  predecessors 
as  it  is  thrown  away  upon  his  people. 

An  anecdote,  highly  honourable  to 
his  sense  of  public  duty,  is  mentioned 
on  the  authority  of  Stevenson,  the  Ame- 
rican envoy  inLondon.  Some  extraordi- 
nary occurrence  having  called  a  French 
statesman  to  the  palace  as  late  as  two 
o*clock  in  the  morning,  he  found  the 
King  in  his  cabinet,  examining  the  case 
of  a  man  condemned  to  execution.  The 
envoy  afterwards  ascertained  that  the 
King  keeps  a  register  recording  the 
name  of  every  person  capitally  con- 
demned, the  decision,  and  its  reasons. 
Frequently,  in  the  still  hours  of  the 
night,  he  performs  the  task  of  inves- 
tigating those  cases,  and  adds  to  the 
record  the  circumstances  which  in- 
fluenced his  decision. 

The  envoy  probably  did  not  know^ 
that  the  great  and  good  George  III. 
had  pursued  nearly  the  same  practice 
fifty  years  before;  weighed  the  evi* 
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denoewith  the  deepest  anxiety;  and 
generally  shut  himself  up  in  his  cc^i- 
net  at  Windsor,  (it  was  presumed  in 
prayer,)  during  the  hour  appointed 
for  the  execution  in  London. 

The  early  career  of  Louis-Philippe 
seems  to  have  heen  intended  to  pre* 
pare  him  for  the  rank  which  he  now 
holds.  The  hest  teacher  of  princes  is 
clearly  adversity.  Swift,  with  dex- 
terous sarcasm,  says,  that  *'  riding  is 
the  only  thing  which  princes  ever  do 
well,  because  horses  are  no  flatterers  J** 
The  horrors  of  the  Revolution  may  be 
now  assistiug  him  to  some  of  that 
anti-rcTolutionary  wisdom,  of  which 
he  appears  the  only  present  possessor 
in  France.  But  the  difficulties  of  his 
early  years  unquestionably  furnished 
a  school  in  which  vigilance,  activity, 
and  firmness  were  the  natural  lessons. 
The  unhappy  politics  of  bis  father  in- 
Tolved  the  young  prince  in  the  Revo- 
lutionary cause.  He  joined  the  army, 
and  served  with  distinction  in  the  in- 
yasion  of  Flanders  under  Dumourier. 

An  interesting  anecdote  connected 
with  this  part  of  his  life,  was  men- 
tioned by  the  Ring  in  an  address  to  his 
officers,  at  one  of  the  reviews  at  Fon« 
tidnbleau,  as  an  encouragement  to 
good  conduct.  Among  the  manoeuvres 
performed  at  the  camp,  was  the  for- 
mation of  a  square  to  resbt  the  charges 
of  cavalry,  the  Ring  and  his  cortege 
taking  their  places  within  the  square, 
as  is  done  upon  the  field  when  neces- 
sary. In  his  address  to  his  officers, 
the  Ring  remarked  that>  in  1792,  a 
charge  of  the  Austrian  cavalry,  in  one 
of  the  battles  on  the  northern  fron- 
tier, had  compelled  a  part  of  the  divi- 
sion to  perform  a  similar  souare,  into 
which  he  threw  himself,  and  repulsed 
the  enemy.  <<  In  the  ranks  of  that 
square,"  said  the  Ring,  "were  two 
private  soldiers;  and  now,  full  of 
honours  and  years,  they  are  present 
upon  the  ground.'*  One  of  them  was 
Marshal  Gerard. 

Soult  had  also  been  a  private  sol- 
dier. A  debate  having  taken  place  in 
the  Chamber  of  Peers,  in  which  it  was 
said  the  Order  of  St  Louis  was  never 
given  to  private  soldiers,  Soult  stated, 
on  his  personal  knowledge,  that  the 
croiz  was  occasionally  so  given  for 
distinguished  services.  *' I  myself,** 
said  he,  "  was  a  private  soldier  for  six 
years  before  the  Revolution,  and  all 
my  aspirations  were  bounded  by  a 
hope  of  obtdning  this  distinction." 


He  was  then  a  Marshal  of  France, 
Minister  of  Foreign  Aflkirs,  President 
of  the  Council,  and  acknowledged  the 
first  general  of  the  kingdom. 

As  the  reign  of  terror  advanced,  the 
suspicions  of  the  Jacobins  in  Paris 
were  turned  more  dangerously  on  the 
yomg  Duke  of  Orleans.  He  was 
then  a  mere  boy  5  but  the  blood-royal 
of  France  was  every  where  obnoxious, 
and  the  guillotine  would  evidently 
have  been  his  portion,  but  for  the  ac- 
tivity of  his  escape.  He  fled  into 
Switzerland,  and  being  wholly  desti- 
tute of  pecuniary  resources,  and  also 
knowing  the  necessity  for  disguise,  he 
became  a  public  professor  at  an  esta- 
blishment for  education  at  Reiehenau. 
Here  he  remained  eight  months, 
teaching  geography,  history,  the 
French  and  English  languages,  and 
mathematics.  Previously  to  admis- 
sion, he  underw.ent  a  severe  and  satis- 
factory examination ;  and,  on  quitting 
the  professorship,  he  received  a  certi- 
ficate acknowledging  his  services.  He 
was  then  but  twenty-two  years  of  age, 
and  he  not  only  managed  to  preserve 
his  incognito,  but  was  elected  a  deputy 
to  the  Assembly  at  Coire.  He  was, 
however,  still  anxious  to  join  the  army, 
and  left  Switzerland  to  act  as  aide- 
de-camp  under  General  Montesquieu, 
with  whoin  he  remvned  till  1794 ;  but 
the  Jacobins  again  menaced  his  life, 
and  he  finally  abandoned  France.  He 
now  repaired  to  Hamburg,  thence 
travellea  to  Denmark  and  Sweden^ 
and  settled  in  Norway,  at  Christiana. 
There,  a  curious  circumstance  occur- 
red, to  startle  him  with  fear  of  disco* 
very.  One  day,  when  about  to  return 
with  a  family  from  the  country,  he 
heard  one  ,of  the  party  call  aloud,— 

**  The  carriage  of  the  Duke  of  Or-^ 
leans!** 

His  first  impression  was,  that  he 
was  recognised ;  but  preserving  his 
presence  of  mind,  and  first  trying  his 
ground — "  Why,**  said  he  to  the  per- 
son in  question,  '*  did  you  call  on  the 
carriage  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  and 
what  connexion  have  you  with  the 
Prince?" 

**  None  at  all,**  was  the  tranquil- 
lizing answer ;  **  but  when  I  was  at 
Paris,  whenever  I  came  from  the 
opera,  I  heard  them  callbg  out  '  the 
carriage  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans.' 
Having  been  more  than  once  stunned 
with  the  noise,  I  just  took  it  into  my 
head  to  repeat  the  call." 
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From  Norway  he  advanced  into 
the  country  of  the  Laplanders,  and 
traTersed  on  foot  the  land  extending 
to  the  head  of  the  Golf  of  Bothnia. 
He  then  returned  to  Denmark,  still 
under  an  assumed  name ;  but  having 
made  up  his  mind  not  to  serve  against 
France,  he  declined  an  invitation  to 
join  the  army  of  the  Prince  of  Cond^. 
But  the  condition  of  things  in  France 
was  horrible,  and  he  had  to  taste  of 
its  bitterness.  His  father  had  died 
upon  the  scaffold,  his  mother  had 
been  imprisoned  at  Marseilles,  and 
his  two  brothers  had  been  dungeoned 
at  Marseilles,  where  they  were  treated 
with  Republican  cruelty.  The  Duke 
still  contrived  to  evade  pursuit;  but 
this  only  rendered  him  a  stronger  ob- 
ject of  suspicion  to  the  men  of  blood. 
At  length  a  communication  was  open* 
ed  between  the  Directory  and  the 
Duchess  of  Orleans,  stating  that  if 
she  could  find  out  her* eldest  son,  and 
induce  him  to  leave  Europe  altogether 
and  go  to  America,  her  own  condition 
would  be  rendered  more  tolerable,  the 
sequestration  removed  from  her  pro- 
perty, and  his  two  brothers  be  per- 
mitted to  rejoin  him.  To  this  propo- 
sal the  Duchess  assented,  and  wrote 
him  a  letter  recommending  its  accep- 
tance, and  adding — **  May  the  pros- 
pect of  relieving  the  sufferings  of  ^our 
poor  mother,  of  rendering  the  situa- 
tion of  your  brothers  less  painful,  and 
of  contributing  to  give  quiet  to  your 
country,  recompense  your  genero- 
sity." 

His  answer  was  in  the  spirit  of  filial 
duCy.  He  acceded  to  her  request,  and 
cpncluded  by  sayings"  When  my 
dear  mother  shall  receive  this  letter, 
her  orders  will  be  executed,  and  I 
shall  have  sailed  for  the  United 
States." 

The  ship  '*  American,"  Captain 
Ewing,  a  regular  trader  between  Phi- 
ladelphia and  Hamburg,  was  then 
lying  in  the  Elbe,  preparing  for  her 
departure.  The  Prince,  passing  for 
a  Dane,  engaged  his  passage  for  the 
usual  amount,  (at  that  time  thirty -five 
guineas.)  He  found  here  some  of  the 
natural  inconveniences  of  secrecy. 
Being  anxious  to  avoid  observation  in 
Hamburg,  he  asked  permission  of  the 
captain  to  be  received  on  board,  and 
remain  a  few  days  before  hb  depar- 
ture. This  demand  made  the  captain 
conceive  that  he  was  embarking  an 
escaped  swindler ;  but,  after  some  re- 


luctance, he  complied.  Late  in  the 
night  before  the  snip  sailed,  when  the 
Prince  had  gone  to  bed,  an  elderiy 
Frenchman,  who  was  to  be  his  ouW 
fellow-passenger,  came  on  board. 
This  old  personage  not  only  found 
fault  with  every  thing,  but  was  shocked 
at  finding  that  his  little  English  £ould 
not  help  him.  He  called  for  an  inter- 
preter, and  in  the  morning,  seeing  the 
Prince,  and  telling  him  that  **  ho  spoke 
French  very  well  for  a  Dane,**  in- 
stalled him  in  the  office.  This  curioua 
personage,  a  French  planter  returning 
to  St  Domingo,  probably  helped  to 
lighten  the  weariness  of  the  voyage  to 
him,  by  the  employment.  The  vessel 
reached  the  Delaware  after  a  passage 
of  twenty-seven  days.  On  nearing  tlie 
American  coast,  the  Prince  told  the 
captain  who  he  was,  and  the  capt^dn 
returned  this  confidence  by  another — 
the  acknowledgment,  that  ^.  had  sup- 
posed him  to  bo  committed  in  some 
gambling  transaction,  which  compelled 
him  to  fly  from  Europe!  The  old 
gentleman,  however^  was  lefl  in  igno- 
rance until  he  heard  the  news  in  pub- 
lic, when  he  called  to  express  his  sur- 
prise and  to  pay  his  congratulations. 

Philadelphia  was  at  this  period  the 
seat  of  the  Federal  Government,  with 
Washington  for  its  President.  The 
Prince*s  two  brothers  had  arrived,  af- 
ter an  exhausting  passage  of  ninety- 
three  days,  which  alarmed  him  with 
the  idea  that  they  had  been  lost,  or 
again  seized  by  the  Directory.  The 
three  young  strangers  were  presented 
to  Washington,  who  invited  them  to 
Mount  Vernon.  The  King  describes 
his  manners  as  they  have  been  descri- 
bed by  others — he  was  comparatively 
silent,  methodical  in  his  division  of 
time,  and  careful  in  its  use.  The  ar- 
rangement of  his  household  was  that 
of  a  wealthy  Virginia  gentleman  of 
the  old  school — unostentatious,  com- 
fortable, and  leaving  his  guests  to  fill 
up  their  hours  as  they  thought  fit,  but 
at  the  same  time  providing  whatever 
was  necessary  for  pleasant  employ- 
ment. One  morning,  after  the  usual 
salutations,  the  Prince  asked  him  how 
he  had  slept  on  the  preceding  night. 
It  Is  probable  that  his  thoughts  might 
have  turned  upon  the  evils  of  the  re- 
publican press.  **  I  always  sleep 
well,'*  said  he,  •'  for  I  never  wrote  a 
word  in  my  life  which  I  afterwards 
had  reason  to  regret.*' 

From  Mount  Vernon  the  brothers 
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set  out  on  horseback,  ^ith  nothing 
but  their  saddle-bags  to  supply  tbem> 
during  a  journey  through  the  '*  west- 
em  country."  Washington  gave  them 
an  itinerary,  and  they  penetrated  the 
country  to  a  great  extent — in  those 
days  of  the  Wilderness  and  the  Indian, 
a  bold  enterprise.  This  excursion  took 
up  four  months,  and  they  travelled 
about  three  thousand  miles.  A  frag- 
ment of  a  letter  from  one  of  the  bro- 
thers, the  Due  de  Montpensier,  gives  a 
formidable  conception  of  their  expe- 
rience. It  is  written  to  his  sister,  the 
Princess  Adelaide  of  Orleans.  *'  To 
give  you  an  idea  of  the  agreeable  man* 
ner  in  which  they  travel  in  this  coun- 
try, I  shall  tell  you  that  we  passed 
fourteen  nights  in  the  woods,  devour- 
ed by  all  kinds  of  insects,  after  being 
wet  to  the  bone,  without  being  able 
to  dry  ourselves,  and  eating  pork,  and 
sometimes  a  little  salt  beef  and  Indian 
com  bread.** 

At  New  York  they  learned  that 
fortune  had  not  yet  ^rown  weary  of 
persecuting  their  family,  a  decree  ha- 
ving been  issued  for  the  expulsion  of 
all  the  Bourbons  from  France.  The 
Duchess  of  Orieans  was  thus  driven  to 
take  refuge  in  Spain,  where  her  sons 
now  prepared  to  join  her.  But  the 
American  seas  being  obstracted  by 
French  vessels,  they  set  out  for  the 
Havannah.  On  the  way  the  Prince 
exhibited  his  skill  in  the  art  of  sur- 
gery, so  much  to  the  admiration  of  a 
party  of  settlers  going  to  the  West, 
that  they  proposed  to  him  to  go  along 
with  them,  and  offered  him  the  ap- 
pointment of  surgeon  to  the  village! 

They  embarked  from  New  Orleans 
in  an  American  vessel  for  the  Havan- 
nah. On  theirpassage  they  were  chased 
by  a  frigate  under  the  tricolorcd  flag. 
This  was  an  anxious  moment ;  for,  if 
found  on  board  the  American  by  a 
ship  of  the  Republic,  they  could  ex- 
pect nothing  but  to  be  carried  to 
France,  and  there  to  share  the  com- 
mon fate  of  the  French' nobility.  But 
to  their  great  joy  they  found  that  the 
frigate  was  English,  were  welcomed 
on  board  by  the  gallant  captain,  treat- 
ed with  the  attention  due  to  their 
rank  and  misfortunes,  and  by  him  car- 
ried to  the  Havannah. 

On  hu  return  to  Europe,  the  Duke 
found  his  relatives,  the  royal  family 
of  Naples,  in  Sicily,  fugitives  like 
himself.  There  he  married  their  eld- 
est princess,  to  whom,  after  a  imion 
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of  thirty  years,  he  exhibits  unabated 
respect  and  attachment. 

The  public  etiauette  of  the  French 
court  now  probably  approaches  as  near 
as  possible  to  the  just  medium  between 
republican  rudeness  and  sullen  and 
frigid  formality.  Yet  there  was  some- 
thing more  to  be  said  for  the  old  eti- 
quette of  European  courts  than  its 
tiresome  pom]^.  Many  of  the  obser-* 
vances  were  historic.  Some  were  con- 
nected with  memorable  achievements 
of  the  monarch  or  the  nation,  and 
some  were  adopted,  with  no  unwise 
policv,  to  repress  the  forwardness 
which  the  life  of  courts  generated  in 
the  gay  and  the  arrogant  who  form 
the  familiar  circle  of  the  sovereign. 
But  they  are  every  where  yielding  to 
time,  the  only  saie  corrector  of  the 
follies  of  mankind.  It  was  in  Spain, 
where  the  natural  love  of  the  nation 
for  the  solemn,  the  pompous,  and  the 
lofty,  was  shaped  into  rigour  by  the 
Bourbons,  that  etiquette  was  systema- 
tic and  supreme. 

A  scene  in  one  of  Victor  Hugo's 
plays,  Rui/  Bias,  is  amusing  from  its 
caricature  of  this  iron  slavery.  The 
Queen  is  surrounded  by  her  ladies  of 
honour. 

The  Queen.    "  I  wish  to  go  out." 

The  Ihichess  of  AUmquerque,  with 
a  profound  salutation.  '•  When  the 
Queen  goes  out,  each  door  must  be 
opened  by  a  grandee  of  Spain  having 
a  right  to  carry  a  key.  Such  is  the 
rule.  But  no  grandee  can.be  present 
at  the  palace  at  this  hour." 

The  Queen.  "  Then  I  am  shut  up  I 
I  am  to  be  killed!*' 

The  Duchess,  with  another  rever- 
ence. *'  I  am  camerara  mayor  :  I 
fulfil  the  dictates  of  my  office.'* 

The  Queen,  after  a  moment  of  si- 
lence. *'  Quick,  my  ladies,  bring 
cards,  and  let  us  play." 

The  Duchess,  to  the  ladies — *'Don*t 
move,  ladies.**  Then,  rising  and  mak- 
ing a  reverence  to  the  Queen,  she 
adds,  •'  Her  majesty  cannot  play,  ac- 
cording  to  the  established  ceremonial, 
except  with  kings  or  the  relations  of 
kings." 

The  Qt/em,  in  a  passion.  ''Well, 
bring  those  relations.** 

The  Duchess,  maldng  the  sign  of 
the  cross.  "  God  has  not  given  any 
to  the  rdgning  king.  The  Queen- 
mother  is  dead,  and  he  is  alone  at  pre- 
sent." 

The  Queen,    'f  Let  them  serve  me 
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with  Bomething  to  eat     Casilda,  I 
invite  you  to  eat  ^ith  me." 

The  Duchess,  making  a  reverence. 
"  When  the  king  is  not  present^  the 
queen  eats  alone." 

The  Queenf  losing  all  patience. 
"  Oh,  heavens!  what  shall  I  do  ?  I 
can't  go  out*  nor  play,  nor  eat  as  I 
would.  One  year  as  a  queen  would 
be  enough  to  lull  me.** 

A  song  is  heard  outside  the  palace. 

The  Queen  to  Casilda.  y  The  fo- 
rest is  not  thick  here;  this  window 
looks  nut  on  the  country.  Let  us  try 
to  see  the  singers.'* 

The  Duchess,  making  a  reverence. 
*'  A  Queen  of  Spain  ought  not  to  look 
out  of  the  window." 

Pleasantries  of  this  kind  are  the  na» 
tural  work  of  poets.  And,  it  may  be 
allowed,  that  the  sulject  was  a  fertile 
one.  There  are  some  stories  on  re- 
cord which  justify  the  extreme  of 
ridicule.  On  the  marriage  of  a  French 
princess  to  (we  think)  the  grandfather 
of  the  late  King  of  Spain,  one  of  the 
French  towns,  on  her  route,  present- 
ed her  with  an  address  of  congratula- 
tion, and  (the  town  bein?  famous  for 
the  manufacture  of  sillc  stockings) 
some  pairs  of  its  finest  fabric.  ~The 
address  was  suffered,  by  the  escort  of 
grandees,  to  approach  her  msgesty ; 
but,  at  the  sight  of  the  stockings,  all 
started  back  in  a  shudder.  When 
they  had  at  length  recovered  ^their 
speech,  the  chief  grandee  solemnly 
rebuked  the  unfortunate  weavers. 
**  Know,*'  said  the  man  of  etiquette, 
"  it  is  not  to  bo  presumed  that  a 
Queen  of  Spain  has  legs," 

We  must  give  one  or  two  more  of 
those  traits.  One  of  the  Spanish 
Bourbons  was  roasted  to  death  in  his 
own  palace  by  the  force  of  etiquette. 
His  majesty's  chair  had  been  placed, 
by  the  grandee  in  waiting,  at  the  due 
distance  from  the  fireside.  But,  by 
some  superfluous  liberality  in  the  sup. 
ply  of  the  royal  fagots,  the  fire  burn- 
ed up  with  unexpected  force.  The 
king  began  to  roast.  To  remove  him- 
self was  never  heard  of  in  Spanish 
annals :  to  remain  where  he  was, 
was  to  be  burned  alive.  But  to  re- 
move his  chair  was  the  especial  duty 
of  an  especial  grandee,  who  happened 
to  be  absent  at  the  crisis.  The  mo- 
narch continued  roasting;  all  the  court 
stood  round  the  royal  carbonization, 
all  commiserating,  but  none  daring  to 
outrage  etiquette  by  interfering.    At 
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length  the  grandee  was  found;  he 
performed  his  office,  and  drew  back 
the  chair,  and  the  king  in  it.  But  he 
was  unluckily  too  late— the  king  was 
roasted  to  the  bone ;  and  all  that  re* 
nuuned,  was  to  take  care  that  the 
royal  embeirs  should  have  a  royal 
burial.  Etiquette  was  the  true  sove- 
reign. 

When  Marie  Antoinette  was  re- 
ceived on  the  French  frontier,  she  was 
divested  of  all  her  clothes,  in  a  tent 
prepared  for  this  quittance  of  her 
German  existence,  and  redressed  in  a 
suit  wholly  French.  How  her  laugh- 
ing spirit  must  have  laughed  at  this 
official  foolery !  Or  how  her  prophe- 
tic spirit,  if  she  had  one,  must  have 
grieved  over  the  change ! 

There  was  more  sense,  as  well  as 
more  delicacy,  in  Napoleon's  reception 
of  Marie  Louise.  He  studied  all  the 
means  of  making  her  forget  that  any 
change  had  occurred ;  furnished  her 
apartments  in  the  stvie  to  which  she 
had  been  accustomed  in  Schoenbmny 
and  even  had  her  favourite  canary  un- 
expectedly to  meet  her  on  her  arrival. 

The  presentations  at  the  court  of 
Louis- Philippe  are  as  simple  as  is 
consistent  with  the  due  order  of  a 
royal  residence.  The  strangers  who 
desire  to  be  introduced,  on  making 
their  wish  known  to  their  ambassador, 
have  their  names  sent  to  the  minister 
for  foreign  afikirs,  and  receive  in  re- 
turn a  notice,  stating  the  day  and 
hour  of  their  reception.  On  attend- 
ing at  the  Tuileries,  they  are  ushered 
into  a  suite  of  showy  but  ancient- 
looking  rooms,  ranging  along  the 
Place  du  Carousel  They  are  arran- 
ged in  a  line  along  the  sides  of  the 
halls,  according  to  their  rank  and  the 
seniority  of  their  respective  ambassa* 
dors  in  France.  The  ambassadors 
stand  nearest  the  point  whence  the 
king  enters  ;  next  stand  the  ministers 
plenipotentiary,  then  the  ministers 
president,  and  then  the  charges  d'af- 
faires, according  to  the  order  of  time 
when  each  was  accredited  to  the  court. 
This  mode  of  reconciling  the  old 
quarrels  about  precedence,  was  one  of 
the  advantageous  results  of  the  Con- 
gress of  Vienna,  where  men  of  practi- 
cal sense  having  met  together,  old  ab- 
surdity was  thrown  into  the  back- 
ground. 

The  king  and  royal  family  enter 
together  ;  and  the  king,  commencing' 
by  a  few  words  to   the  ambassador 
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nexthiiDj  proceeds  down  the  line  along 
with  him^  the  ambassador  presentmg 
his  conntrymen  in  successioo,  and  at 
the  end  of  his  charge,  returning  to  his 
place»  the  king  then  proceeds  through 
the  rest ;  on  the  name  of  each  person 
being  mentioned,  addressing  him  a  few 
questions,  generally  relative  to  his  vi- 
sit to  France. 

After  the  king  has  proceeded  some 
distance  down  the  Ime^  the  queen 
commences  the  same  ceremony,  and 
she  is  followed  by  the  Duke  of  Orleans* 
the  Duchess  of  Orleans,  the  Princess 
Adelaide,  and  the  Duke  of  Nemours. 
The  younger  sons  of  the  family  re- 
main'at  the  head  of  the  apartment; 
the  youngest  daughter,  the  Princess 
Clementine,  a  pretty  girl,  making  the 
tour  of  the  rooms,  leaning  on  the  arm 
of  her  mother  or  aunt.  The  ceremo- 
nial for  the  introduction  of  the  ladies 
is  of  the  same  order,  excepting  that  the 
application  goes  to  the  lady  of  honour, 
and  from  her  to  the  queen;  For  ladies 
there  are  but  two  presentations  in  the 
year ;  generally  in  the  first  week  of 
January.  During  this  month  there 
are  several  court  balls,  to  which  the 
foreigners  presented  are  invited.  The 
officer  of  the  court  sends  to  the  am- 
bassador for  a  list  of  his  countrymen 
and  women  in  Paris,  who  have  either 
been  presented  in  previous  years,  or 
on  the  last  occasion,  and  to  those 
names  invitations  are  returned.  Those 
balls  thus  become  European  ;  they  are 
magnificent,  and  undoubtedly  tend 
largely  to  the  respect  of  foreigners, 
and  the  popularity  of  the  court  with 
even  'its  own  turbulent  and  fastidious 
people.  They  form  a  strong  contrast 
to  the  conduct  of  courts  where  the  sole 
object  seems  to  be  to  exclude  the  na- 
tion. 

But  a  still  more  interesting  and  at- 
tractive intercourse  is  sustained  in  the 
domestic  circle  of  the  royal  family. 
They  daily  assemble  after  dinner  in 
one  of  the  palace  saloons,  where  the 
queen  and  princesses  with  their  ladies 
sit  round  a  table,  generally  engaged 
in  needlework,  which  they  send  to  be 
sold  at  some  fair  for  charitable  ob- 
jects. The  diplomatic  persons,  and 
others  entitled  by  their  rank  and  cir- 
cumstances to  Uie  '*  entree,*'  as  it  is 
called — that  is,  who  are  expected  to 
pay  their  respects  to  the  royal  family 
in  the  evening,  occasionally  present 
themselves,  and  the  ladies  are  invited  to 
take  their  seats  round  the  tabloi  where 
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the  queen  and  princesses  receive  them 
with  great  affability.  The  gentlemen, 
after  paying  their  respects  to  Uie 
Queen  and  her  circle,  are  genendly 
addressed  by  the  King  and  the  Duke 
of  Orleans,  on  such  topics  as  have  an 
interest^  from  their  personal  informa- 
tion, on  the  passing  occurrences. 
Those  are  the  '' family  receptions  ;** 
and  they  are  graceful,  and  even  un- 
portant  things*  and  well  worthy  of 
imitation. 

But  another  form  of  royal  inter- 
course and  royal  hospitality  is  still  to 
be  spoken  of,  and  with  similar  praise 
of  the  good  sense  and  good  feeling  of 
the  King. 

In  the  summer,  he  leaves  the  capi- 
tal and  resides  at  Neuilly,  St  Cloud, 
and  Fontainbleau.  The  day  at  Fon- 
tainbleau,  though,  from  the  circum- 
stances of  that  magnificent  pile  and 
the  adjoining  forest,  it  is  perhaps 
among  the  most  showy  specimens  of 
the  royal  country  life,  yet  resembles 
themalL 

Each  guest  is  attended  with  coffee 
as  soon  as  he  rises  in  the  morning. 
He  then  walks  through  the  palace 
grounds,  or  follows  his  inclination 
at  home,  till  eleven,  when  he  is  sum- 
moned to  a  dejeuner  d  ia  faureheite. 
He  now  goes  to  the  **  salie  de  recep* 
tion,**  where  he  meets  the  royal  family 
and  their  other  guests.  The  next 
movement  is  to  Uie  breakfast  room, 
where  an  entertainment  is  laid  out  on 
a  grand  scale,  sometimes  amounting 
to  a  hundred  covers.  This  breakfast, 
in  fact  an  early  dinner,  begins  with 
soup,  and  finishes  with  fruits  and  cof- 
fee. An  intimation  b  then  given  of 
the  amusements  of  the  day,  whether 
hunting  in  the  noble  forest,  riding 
through  the  surrounding  scenery,  or 
attending  the  military  manoeuvres ; 
there  is  something  for  the  taste  of 
every  one.  Horses  and  carriages  are 
at  the  general  disposal,  and  every  one 
is  free  to  follow  his  own  way.  Then 
comes  the  general  meeting  at  six,  when 
dinner  is  provided  in  a  superb  style ; 
and  the  evening  of  this  agreeable  and 
animated  day  is  spent  in  music  and 
conversation.  Such  is  the  result  of 
power  in  the  hands  of  those  who  know 
how  to  wield  it ;  who,  having  learned  by 
experience  the  true  uses  of  life,  know 
how  to  mingle  rational  enjoyment 
with  rational  pomp ;  and  who,  having 
mingled  among  mankind,  with  sense 
enough  to  know  the  value  of  the  les- 
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8OD9  know  that  an  European  sorereign^ 
onlyrepebatoncenaiional  respect  and 
popular  regard  by  adopting  the  sulky 
seclusion  of  an  eastern  throne. 

Louis- Philippe  is  fortunate  in  his 
family.  They  are  the  finest  that  Eu- 
rope has  seen  since  the  memorable 
promenades  of  the  sons  and  daughters 
of  the  excellent  George  III.  on  the 
terrace  at  Windsor;  perhaps  the  hand- 
somest assemblage  of  youth  and  beau- 
ty from  one  parentage*  ever  known. 
The  Duke  of  Orleans  is  now  thirty. 
He  is  tally  and,  though  of  a  rather 
slight  figure*  well  made  and  graceful 
in  his  movements.  His  countenance 
is  handsome.  He  is  also  an  accom- 
plished person*  speaks  English  and 
other  tongues  with  fluency,  and  is  well 
informed  on  the  general  topics  of  the 
time.  Without  taking  any  part  in  the 
politics  of  the  legislature,  and,  indeed* 
scrupulously  keeping  aloof  from  all 
opposition  to  the  throne*  (a  rare  cir- 
cumstance among  heirs-apparent,)  he 
performs  in  some  degree  the  office  of 
a  Viceroy*  sometimes  attending  the 
armies*  sometimes  making  progresses 
through  France ;  and  on  all  occasions 
ready  to  be  present  wherever  either 
public  tumult  or  the  royal  will  de- 
mands the  activity  of  an  intelligent 
and  manly  protector  of  the  peace  of 
the  kingdom.  The  Duchess  of  Or- 
leans, a  princess  of  Mecklenburg. 
Schwerin*  is  a  tall  and  handsome  wo- 
man ;  sufficiently  acquainted  with  lite- 
rature* of  which  she  is  fond ;  animated 
and  aSable  in  conversation  ;  and* 
though  a  Protestant*  possessed  of  suffi- 
cient good  sense  to  avoid  the  dissen- 
sions in  which  a  feebler  understanding 
must  be  immediately  involved. 

The  four  younger  sons  are  the 
Duke  of  Nemours,  the  Prince  de  Join- 
ville,  the  Duke  of  Aumale*  and  the 
Duke  of  Montpensier.  The  king 
knows  the  value  of  activity  in  turning 
men  to  many  uses ;  and  he*  therefore* 
keeps  them  all  employed  as  much  as 
he  can.  The  Duke  of  Nemours  is  a 
fioldieri  and  has  served  in  Algiers* 


where  he  has  distinguished  himself  as 
much  as  any  other  of  the  French 
braveSf  in  a  war  whose  original  in- 
justice forbids  all  laurels  to  be  reaped* 
and  whose  results*  as  undoubtedly 
they  overthrew  the  old  Bourbons*  will 
be  yet  heavily  visited  on  France.  Bat 
this  was  not  the  war  of  the  king.  He 
found  it  a  disastrous  legacy  of  Charles 
the  Tenth.  The  popular  clamour  alone 
insists  on  its  continuance ;  and*  pro- 
bably, there  is  not  a  man  living  who 
would  be  more  rejoiced  to  see  it  aban- 
doned within  the  next  twenty- four 
hours  than  Louis- Philippe  himself. 
The  Duke  is  a  brave  and  accomplished 
gentleman. 

The  Prince  de  Joinville  is  a  captain 
in  the  navy  ;  he  has  been  exposed  to 
fire  at  Vera  Cruz*  and  has  behaved 
with  steadiness  and  judgment.  He 
now  commands  the  squadron  which 
have  been  sent  to  St  Helena  for  the 
remains  of  Napoleon.  The  two 
younger  sons  are  fine  youths*  well 
educated*  spirited*  and  active.  They 
are  to  be  soldiers. 

Such  is  the  exchange  which  France 
has  made  for  the  absolute  dynasty  of 
the  Bourbons — a  race  worn  out  among 
the  antiquated  follies  of  despotism*  and 
corrupted  by  the  Jesuitism  which  has 
so  suddenly  and  subtly  revived  in 
Europe.  France*  under  her  existing 
sovereigpi  and  his  children,  would  have 
the  fairest  prospect  of  national  hope ; 
but  the  bitterness  of  Jacobinism  b  let 
loose  again ;  and,  under  pretext  of  in- 
sults to  the  national  honour,  is  pre- 
paring to  assail  the  throne.  Louis- 
Philippe  now  stands  in  the  high  posi- 
tion of  the  defender  of  Europe  against 
war*  and  against  more  than  war — 
against  Republicanism.  He  has  in- 
tegrity and  intelligence ;  he  has  the 
noblest  field  for  the  exertion  of  the 
qualities  of  the  monarch  and  the  man ; 
and  every  aspiraUon  favourable  toi 
human  happiness  is  involved  in  wish- 
ing him  victory  in  this  stupendous 
struggle  for  f  ivuisation. 
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A  THIRD  CHAPTER  OF  TURKISH  HISTORY. 


THE  FALL  OF  BAODAD. 

<*  Thou  too  art  fallen,  B«sdad !    City  of  Peace, 
Thou  too  hast  had  thy  day  ! 
Aod  loathsome  Iraoraoce,  and  bmte  Serritade, 
PuUote  thy  dwrellingt  now, 
Ent  fur  the  Mighty  and  the  Wise  renown*d. 
O  yet  illujktrloas  for  remember'd  fame. 
Thy  founder  the  Victorious,  and  the  pomp 
Of  Haroun,  for  whose  name  by  blood  defil'd, 
Yahia*«  and  the  blameless  Barmecides' 
Genius  hath  wrouffht  salration,— and  the  years 
When  Science  with  the  good  Al-Maimon  dwelt.*' 

SQin«iT*a  Thalaba,  Book  v. 


Fbom  the  commeDcement  of  the 
national  and  religious  rivalry  between 
the  Ottoman  and  Persian  empires* 
which  followed  the  establishment  of 
the  Soofi  dynasty  in  the  latter  country* 
the  permanent  possession  of  Bagdad 
and  its  territory  had  been  contested 
with  a  pertinacity  which  will  not  ap- 
pear surprising  if  we  consider  the 
Tarious  causes  which  combined  to 
render  the  dominion  of  this  far- 
famed  city  indispensable  to  any 
monarch  who  aspired  to  be  re- 
garded as  the  head  of  the  Moslem 
world.  Independently  of  the  an- 
cient associations  connected  with  its 
name*  as  the  scene  of  the  glories  of 
the  caliphate*  and  for  five  centuries 
the  headquarters  of  Islam  and  resi- 
dence of  the  Commander  of  the  Faith- 
ful, the  metropolis  of  AlMansor  de- 
rived additional  interest*  in  the  eyes 
alike  of  Soonis  and  Sheahs*  from  the 
innumerable  shrines  of  the  heroes* 
saints*  and  martyrs  of  each  of  these 
great  subdivisions  of  the  Mohammedan 
faith  which  its  environs  contained, 
and  which  imparted  to  it*  by  the  con- 
current testimony  of  both  the  hostile 
sects*  a  degree  of  sanctity  inferior  only 
to  that  of  the  Arabian  Hedjaz*  and 
the  precincts  of  its  holy  cities  of 
Mekka  and  Medinah.*  Immediately 
without  the  walls  reposed  the  ashes  of 
the  Imams  who  founded  two  of  the 
four  orthodox  and  friendly  denomina- 
tions into  which  the  great  Sooni  body 
is  separated  f — of  Abu-  Hanifah*  sur- 
named  Imam-Azem,  or  the  Great 
Imam ;  whose  followers*  called  Hani- 
fitcs,  include  at  the  present  day  nearly 
all  the  Turks  and  Tartars — and  of 
Ahmed  Ebn  Hanbal,  the  founder  of 


the  Hanbalites  or  fourth  orthodox  sect* 
now  nearly  extinct.  Besides  these  early 
luminaries  of  the  Moslem  law*  the 
veneration  of  the  Soonis  was  attracted 
in  a  scarcely  less  degree  by  the  more 
modem  sepulchre  of  the  famous 
Sheikh  Abdul  Rader  Ghilani ;  and 
the  tombs  of  many  of  the  Abbasside 
caliphs*  with  numerous  saints  and 
worthies  of  minor  note*  were  also 
visited  with  respect  by  the  devotion 
of  pious  pilgrims.  The  Sheahs  re-> 
garded  with  indifierence  or  aversion 
these  memorials  of  Sooni  grandeur ; 
but  in  their  eyes*  likewise*  the  ground 
was  equally  hallowed  as  the  resting- 
place  of  many  of  the  mighty  and  pious 
of  their  own  persuasion  :  Mousa- 
Kazim*  the  seventh  of  the  twelve 
Imams  of  the  line  of  Ali*  in  whom  the 
indefeisible  right  to  the  crown  and 
the  caliphate  was  held*  in  the  first 
ages  of  Islam*  to  be  inalienably  vested* 
lay  buried  by  the  Tigris  opposite  the 
tomb  of  Abu-  Hanifah,  as  did  also  hb 
grandson  Mohammed  Taki*  the  ninth 
of  the  same  series ;  while  the  shrine 
of  the  son*inlaw  of  the  prophet  him- 
self at  Meshed-  Ali,  and  the  scene  of  the 
martyrdom  of  his  son  Hussein  by  the 
Ommiyades  at  Kerhelah — two  spots 
regarded  by  them  as  among  the  most 
holy  on  the  face  of  the  earth — were 
also  situated  in  the  territory  depen- 
dent on  Bagdad,  and  necessarily  fol- 
lowed the  fate  of  the  city  in  its  politi- 
cal  revolutions. 

Bagdad  was  indeed  no  longer  the 
Dar-al'Selam,  the  •«  City  of  Peace*" 
as  it  had  been  named,  in  the  proud 
anticipation  of  the  permanence  and 
security  of  the  sway  of  his  race,  by 
its  founder  Al- Manser  the  Victorious* 


*  Ooe  of  the  numerous  titles  of  Bagdad  is  Bourj-al-evliya^  the  bulwark  or  strong- 
hold of  the  saiott. 

t  Sm  Sale's  Preliminary  DiKonrie  to  the  Koran.     Sect.  vui. 
HO.  ccci.  TOL.  XLvm.  2  p 
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the  second  caliph  of  the  house  of 
Abbas ;  an  anticipation  which  might 
seem  to  have  been  amply  fulfilled  both 
by  the  uninterrupted  succession  of  his 
descendants  during  a  period  of  five 
hundred  vears,  and  by  the  strange 
accomplbhment,  in  a  series  of  thirty- 
six  caliphs^  of  the  prophecy  made  to 
AUMansor  by  the  astrologer  Nev- 
bakht,  that  no  monarch  of  his  line 
should  die  within  the  walls  of  the  city. 
For  two  centuries  the  metropolis  of 
the  most  extensive  empire  which  the 
world  had  ever  seen,  it  was  decorated 
with  stately  bridge^  mosques,  and 
palaces,  by  the  magnificence  and  piety 
of  Haroon-al-Rasheed*  and  his  famous 
consort  Zobeidah ;  while  the  princely 
endowments  of  the  schools  and  col* 
leges  founded  by  Al-Mamoon  and 
Al-Motassemy  the  sons  of  Haroon, 
drew  sages  and  men  of  science  from 
all  parts  of  the  East,  and  even  from 
Constantinople,  to  share  in  the  golden 
rewards  held  out  as  the  prizes  of 
learning  by  the  munificence  of  the 
Commanders  of  the  Faithful.  As  the 
substantial  power  of  the  caliphs  de- 
clined, the  luxury  and  magnificence 
of  their  court  increased ;  and  all  pre- 
ceding edifices  were  eclipsed  by  the 
gorgeous  embellishments  and  florid 
architecture  of  the  imperial  residence 
erected  by  Moktader,t  the  eighteenth 
of  the  dynasty,  which  endured  till  the 
extinction  of  the  caliphate,  and  was 
denominated,  from  the  tree  of  gold 
and  silver  which  originally  adorned 
its  vestibule,  the  House  of  the  Tree. 
The  wonders  of  this  unrivaled  palace, 
and  the  countless  treasures  stored 
within  its  walls,  are  compared  by 
Oriental  writers  to  the  riches  amassed 
by  the  giant  king  Sheddad  in  the 
fabled  city  of  Irem ;  but  the  prince 
lor  whom  all  this  splendour  was 
created,  retained  scarcely  more  than  a 
nominal  control  even  over  the  Syrian 


and  Persian  provinces  which  still 
acknowledged  his  authority ;  and  un- 
der his  son  Razi,  a.d.  936,  the  dis- 
memberment of  the  empire  was  com- 
plete. Confined  to  the  walls  of  Bag- 
dad, and  supported  by  the  tolls  and 
revenue  of  the  city,  the  successors  of 
the  prophet  became  dependent  on  the 
successive  dynasties  which  ruled  in 
Persia ;  and  so  completely  were  they 
denuded  by  these  haughty  protectors 
of  even  the  shadow  of  temporal  power, 
that  Abulfeda,  in  recording  the  arbi- 
trary deposition  of  the  caliph  Tayi  by 
one  of  the  Bouiyan  sultans,  declares 
himself  unable  to  give  any  account  of 
the  abilities  or  personal  qualifications 
of  the  deprived  "  Lord  of  True  Be* 
lievers,*'  as  no  opportunity  for  their 
display  or  exercise  had  ever  arisen  1 

But  the  obscurity  into  which  the 
loss  of  the  imperial  sceptre  had  thrown 
the  line  of  Hashem,  was  in  some  mea- 
sure compensated  by  the  exemption 
which  it  procured  them  from  the 
storms  of  war  and  invasion  which 
periodically  swept  over  and  desolated 
Asia;  while,  (in  the  words  of  Gib- 
bon,) -*'  despoiled  of  their  armour  and 
silken  robes,  they  fasted,  and  prayed^ 
and  performed  with  zeal  and  know- 
ledge the  functions  of  their  ecclesias- 
tical character,**  they  successively  saw 
their  Bouiyan  tyrants  overthrown  by 
the  new  and  mighty  power  of  the  Sel- 
jookian  Turks,  and  the  Seljookian 
empire  dismembered  in  turn  by  its 
own  overgrown  vassals ;  till  the  later 
caliphs,  regaining  in  the  wreck  the 
independent  possession  of  Bagdad  and 
Irak,  again  combined  sovereign  au- 
thority with  the  exercise  of  the  pon- 
tificate. Under  the  secure  and  peace- 
ful rule  of  these  last  Abbassides,  Bag- 
dad became  once  more  the  focus  and 
centre  of  Asiatic  wealth  and  civiliza- 
tion :  protected  by  their  sacred  cha- 
racter from  aggressioOft  and  rarely 


*  Though  the  Thousand  and  One  Nights  represents  Huroon  m  almost  constaiitly 
reddent  at  Bagdad,  he  appears  iVom  more  accnrate  authorities  to  have  seldom  visited 
his  eapital,  holding  his  conrt,  during  the  intervals  of  his  frequent  vitito  to  the  different 
provtncea,  principally  at  Rakka  on  the  Euphrates:  and  several  of  bis  immediate  sue- 
ceisors  lived  entirely  at  Samarrah,  a  town  on  the  Tigris  above  Bagdad. 

t  This  palace  was  the  scene  of  the  magnificent  reception  of  the  Greek  ambosiadors, 
described  from  Abulfeda  in  the  52d  chapter  of  Gibbon's  Incline  and  Fall, 

X  Von  Hammer  (History  of  the  Ottoman  Umpire,  Book  xxviii.)  states,  probably 
from  inadvertence,  that  Bagdad  was  ravaged,  and  the  palace  of  the  ca^ipba  burned,  by  the 
Kharixmian  tultan-Jelal-td-deen  Mankbemi,  in  the  year  of  the  Hejira  622,  (a.h.  J 225,) 
ttiirty-three  years  before  the  Mogul  invasion  ;  but  Jelal-ed-deen,  who  had  inherited  from 
his  father  a  ^aanel  with  the  home  of  AbbaS;  never  penetrated  nearer  than  within  thirty 
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engagiog  in  iraf»  the  caliphs  deroted 
their  treasarei  and  their  policy  to  the 
promotion  of  commerce  and  the  arts ; 
tliflir  conrt  afforded  an  honourable 
and  inTtolable  asjlnm  to  deposed 
princes  from  all  parts  of  Asia,  while 
the  bazars  and  colleges  were  again 
thronged  with  merchants  and  stn- 
dentsy  whom  the  prospect  of  assured 
tranquillit J  and  freedom  from  spolisp 
tion  had  allured,  from  the  coufulsed 
kingdoms  of  Persia  and  Syria,  to  the 
city  now  justly  termed  the  Abode  of 
Peace.  The  accounts  of  the  vast 
wealth  and  population  of  Bagdad  at 
this  period,  and  of  the  enormous  riches 
amassed  by  the  caliphs,  have  been 
probably  exaggerated  by  Oriental  writ- 
ers of  the  time,  who  lore  to  dwell  on 
this  expiring  gleam  of  the  splendours 
of  the  caliphate ;  but  that  the  reality 
must  hare  far  exceeded  the  opulence 
of  any  other  Asiatic  capital,  appears 
from  many  recorded  particulars,  and 
not  least  from  the  underground  tanks 
or  cisterns,  filled  with  ingots  of  gold 
aeoamulated  from  the  surplus  revenue, 
and  which  were  found  in  the  court  of 
the  palace  when  entered  by  the  Mo« 
guls.  These  famous  cisterns  were 
filled  first  by  Nasser,  emptied  by  the 
profuse  expenditure  of  his  grandson 
Mostanser,  and  again  replenished  by 
tbe  last  caliph  MosUzem.  Of  the 
bonhominie  and  eccentric  liberality  of 
Mostanser,  (a  prince  whose  name 
ofien  occurs  in  tie  Thousand  and  One 
lights,)  numerous  anecdotes  are  ex- 
tant :  among  other  instances,  it  is  said 
that  seeing  from  the  roof  of  his  palace, 
■hortly  before  the  close  of  the  Kama- 
dhan,  a  great  quantity  of  garments 
drying  after  being  washed  for  the 
approaching  festival,  he  expressed  re- 
gret that  any  of  hb  g^od  subjects 
should  be  unable  to  affonl  new  clothes 
on  such  an  occasion;  and  accordingly 
directed  small  pellets  of  gold  and  silver 
to  be  shot  from  crossbows,  to  the  ter- 
races of  the  houses  where  this  spec- 
tacle was  exhibited.  The  inagnificent 
e<^lege  of  Mostanseriyah,  which  he 
founded,  is  almost  the  only  edifice  of 


the  era  of  the  caliphate,  (ezeepting 
the  tomb  of  Zobeidab,)  which  has  sur« 
vived  the  ravages  of  war  and  timet 
but  its  princely  endowments,  with  its 
crowds  of  professors  and  scholars,  have 
long  since  passed  away ;  and  it  is  now 
the  Turkish  eustom-housel 

On  the  etiquette  of  the  conrt  off 
Bagdad  at  this  time*  we  have  some 
curious  details  from  Benjamin  of  Ttt<* 
dela,  who  appears  to  have  visited  the 
dty  during  the  reign  of  Mostanjidj 
the  thirty-second  of  the  line.  Warned 
by  the  fate  of  two  successive  caliphs^ 
who  had  fallen  under  the  daggers  of 
the  Ismaili  Assassins,  the  Conunandera 
of  the  Faithful  had  relinquished  the 
popular  habits  of  their  predecessors^ 
and  remained  constantl  v  secluded  from 
the  public  gaze,  within  theimpene« 
trable  enclosures  of  their  palace,  which 
contained  in  its  precincts  a  paradise^ 
or  park  of  three  miles  in  extent.  Even 
the  ambassadors  of  Moslem  princes* 
and  pilgrims  from  distant  regions  of 
ihe  Ma^ommedan  world,  were  not  ad* 
mitted  to  the  august  presence;  but 
the  skirt  of  the  caliph's  mantle  was 

gut  forth  to  receive  their  homage  from 
ebind  the  veil  of  black  satin  which 
shrouded  him  from  their  view,  while 
the  gracious  message  of  the  invisible 
pontiff  was  conveyed  to  his  votaries 
through  the  Ht^ib,  or  chamberiain. 
On  a  single  day  in  the  year*  the  feast 
of  the  Eedal'Fitr  which  followed  tbe 
Ramadhan,  the  caliph  quitted  his 
palace,  and  proceeded  in  state,  mount- 
ed on  a  white  mule,  and  invested  with 
the  robe  and  walking- staff  of  the  pro- 
phet, to  the  metropolitan  mosqu^ 
where  he  performed  the  customary 

Erayors  and  sacrifice,  and  pronounced 
is  apostolic  benediction  on  the  as- 
sembled people  I  but  his  couBtenmeo 
was  stilt  concealed  by  a  piece  of 
black  stuff  thrown  over  his  turban, 
and  none  knew  the  fMtnres  of  the 
head  of  their  religion.*  On  leaving 
the  mosque*  he  returned  alone  and  on 
foot  along  the  banks  of  the  Tigris  to 
bis  palace,  never  to  quit  it  again  for  a 
whole  year ;  and  his  path  by  the  river 


■ukt  of  the  oity. — Set  Abulfida,  in  enso  622,  lo  tbe  French  translfttioo  of  Too  Htsi- 
aer't  work,  tbe  errof  ie  fnrtber  compUcAted  bj  tbe  trsntpotition  of  tbe  dales  tl  the  feet  of 
the  page. 

*  Tbe  petty  Koordisb  princes  of  Amadiyab,  of  tbe  family  of  Babdinan,  claim  dessept 
from  tbe  Uoe  of  Abbas,  and  sUll  keep  up  mueh  of  the  oersmoBial  hers  resordedi— >See 
Kick's  Koin'distan, 
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was  constantly  kept  carefully  guard- 
ed,  to  prevent  any  person  from  tread- 
ing in  bis  footsteps. 

But  the  reverential  awe  with  which 
the  Moslems  approached  the  palace  of 
Bagdad,  was  unfelt  by  the  pagan 
honies  of  Jengbiz-Kban ;  and  in  1258, 
the  veils  of  the  caliphate  were  torn 
asunder  by  the  rude  band  of  bis  fero« 
cious  grandson  HnlakUf  who  stormed 
the  city,  put  to  death  the  last  caliph,* 
and  abandoned  the  inhabitants  and 
their  wealth  for  forty  days,  as  a  prey 
to  the  worst  atrocities  of  bis  Mogul 
savages.  All  the  horrors  of  which 
the  proud  cities  of  Persia  and  Khoras- 
san  had  been  previously  the  scene, 
fade  into  insignificance  before  those 
recorded  of  the  sack  of  Bagdad :  fire 
and  sword  were  employed  day  and 
night  in  the  work  of  desoktion :  "  the 
gilded  minarets  and  pinnacles  of  the 
mosques  and  palaces,  lofty  as  the  ex- 
alted  thoughts  of  a  noble  mind,  fell  to 
the  earth  from  their  airy  elevation,  like 
shooting  stars  hurled  by  the  hand  of 
God  against  demons  ;f  and  the  cypress 
groves  which  adorned  the  numerous 
stately  gardens,  set  on  fire  bv  the  mol- 
ten lead  which  floifed  on  them  from 
the  roofs,  blazed  like  vast  funeral 
torches:" — meanwhile,  the  countless 
treasures  of  public  and  private  magni- 
ficence,  and  the  costly  merchandise  of 
the  caravans,  became  the  booty  of  the 
barbarians  of  the  Tartar  steppes,  who 
knew  not  the  value  of  their  prizes : 
and  the  libraries,  where  the  Asiatic 
literature  of  five  centuries  was  accu- 
mulated, were  consigned  either  to  the 
flames  or  the  Tigris,  whose  discolour'* 
ed  waves  were  crimsoned  by  the  blood 
of  800,000  victims,  (according  to  the 
lowest  Oriental  enumeration,)  who 
perished  in  the  general  massacre.  The 
ancient  Bagdad  was  no  more:  the 
city,  the  people,  and  the  caliphate  it- 
self, perished  on  one  vast  funeral 
pile. 

But  a  new  town  soon  rose  from  the 
mins ;  and  Atta-al-mulk  Jowaini,  the 
governor  of  Irak,  appointed  by  HuLa- 
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kn,  is  commemorated  as  the  second 
founder  of  Bagdad.  Though  degraded 
to  the  rank  of  a  provincial  town  by 
the  Mogul  rulers  of  Persia,  who  fixed 
their  capital  at  their  new  city  of  Sul- 
taniyah,  it  regained  its  sovereign  hon- 
ours  under  the  succeeding  dynasty  of 
the  Ilkhanians;  but  this  recovered 
pre-eminence  was  only  the  prelude  to 
a  second  and  scarcely  less  calamitous 
visitation.  The  last  monarch  of  the 
Ilkhanian  race,  Ahmed  Shah,  had  in- 
curred the  terrible  hostility  of  Timur, 
and  was  driven  from  his  dominions  by 
the  resistless  arms  of  the  conqueror. 
During  the  absence  of  Timur  in  Trans- 
oxiana,  Ahmed  resumed  his  authori- 
ty ;  but  again  fled  before  him  on  his 
return,  abandoning  to  their  fate  the 
people  of  Bagdad,  who  had  risked  the 
vengeance  of  the  Tartar  by  returning 
to  their  former  allegiance.  The  city 
was  besieged  and  taken  by  Timur  in 
person,  (a.,  d.  1401 ;)  and  the  obsti- 
nacy of  the  defence  was  fearfully 
punished  by  an  edict,  which  com- 
manded each  soldier  of  the  besieging 
force  to  bring  in  the  head  of  an  ene- 
my :  neither  age,  sex,  nor  rank,  was 
exempted  from  the  general  carnage ; 
and  120,000  heads  were  piled  in  py- 
ramids, as  ghastly  memorials  of  the 
doom  which  awaited  those  who  dared 
to  oppose  the  progress  of  the  scourge 
of  Asia.  All  the  buildings,  with  the 
exception  of  the  mosques,  colleges, 
and  hospitals,  were  levelled  with  the 
ground: — but  the  sole  object -of  the 
campaigns  of  Timur  was  conquest 
and  destruction :  less  humanized  than 
even  the  Mogul  followers  of  Jenghiz, 
he  attempted  not  to  occupy  and  restore 
the  regions  which  his  sword  had  de« 
vastated;  and  he  marched  away  to 
the  encounter  of  the  Ottoman  Sultan 
Bajazid,  leaving  Bagdad  prostrate 
from  the  effects  of  his  wrath.  Hts 
death,  however,  four  years  later,  re- 
leased Persia  and  Irak  from  their  ty- 
rant :  and  during  the  ensuing  century, 
Bagdad  was  repeatedly  lost  and  won 
by  the  Turkman  princes  of  different 


*  He  is  said,  by  later  authors,  to  have  been  rolled  up  in  a  thick  fold,  and  beaten  to 
death  with  clubs,  as  it  was  popularly  believed  that  some  awful  convulsion  of  natuR 
would  ensue  if  the  blood  of  the  vicar  of  the  prophet  were  shed  I  But  Abulfeda,  who 
lived  near  the  time,  says,  that  the  circumstances  of  his  death  were  certainly  known  to 
no  one. 

t  The  popular  superstition  of  the  East  considers  shooting  stars  as  fiery  darU  thrown 
from  heaven  against  the  evfl  jgenii  of  the  air.-^See  Liois's  Modem  EgypiioM,  i. 
864* 
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races,  who  stroye  in  endless  wars  for 
the  fragments  of  the  monarchy,  till  all 
the  competitors  were  involved  in  com« 
mon  ruin,  at  the  commencement  of 
the  16th  century,  by  the  victories  of 
Shah  Ismail,  the  founder  of  the  Soofi 
dynasty,  who  established  himself  in 
possession,  not  only  of  Bagdad,  but  of 
all  the  provinces  which  constitute  mo- 
dern Persia. 

The  views  of  Shah  Ismail  on  the 
crown,  had  been  greatly  facilitated  by 
his  assuming  (in  virtue  of  the  lineal 
descent  which  he  claimed  from  the 
Imam  Mousa-Kazim)  the  champion- 
ship and  vindication  of  the  Sheah  sect, 
the  tenets  of  which  he  adopted  as  the 
badge  and  creed  of  his  family  and 
monarchy : — but  this  step  had,  at  the 
same  time,  the  effect  of  imparting  all 
the  bitterness  of  religious  hatred  to 
the  political  animosity  subsisting  be- 
tween the  Persians  and  the  Osmanlis, 
whose  formidable  power  had  over- 
whelmed, even  before  the  accession  of 
Ismail,  all  the  intermediate  Moslem 
principalities,  and  was  beginning  to 
make  encroachments  on  the  north- 
west bordisrs  of  Persia.  The  Mam- 
luke  sultans  of  Egypt  and  Syria 
were  indeed  attached,  by  commu- 
nity of  danger,  to  the  alliance  of 
Persia:  but  their  sway  was  annihi- 
lated, in  1517,  by  the  arms  of  Selim 
1. ;  and  the  incorporation  of  their  do- 
minions with  the  Ottoman  empire,  at 
once  left  the  Shah  to  cope  single- 
handed  with  his  gigantic  enemy,  and 
brought  the  Turkish  territory  into  con- 
tact with  the  whole  western  frontier  of 
Persia,  from  north  to  south.     Still  the 

Possession  of  Bagdad  and  the  Arabian 
rak,  with  the  streams  of  the  Euphrates 
and  Tigris,  secured  the  interior  pro- 
vinces from  invasion  on  the  side  of 
Syria ;  and  Soliman,  the  mighty  son 
of  Selim,  bent  all  his  efforts  to  over- 
throw  the  barrier  which  impeded  his 
conquests.  In  the  autumn  of  1534, 
taking  advantage  of  the  consternation 
inspired  by  the  fall  of  Tabreez,  the 
Sultan  in  person  directed  the  march  of 
his  army  on  Bagdad,  through  the  al« 
mostimpenetrable  defiles  of  theElwend 
mountains.  But  these  natural  obstacles 
were  all  which  he  had  to  encounter. 
The  Persian  governor  and  garrison 
fled  panic-stricken  at  his  approach; 
and  Soliman,  entering  Bagdad  unop- 
posed on  the  last  day  of  the  year,  issued 
a  firman,  in  which  he  set  forth  his 
rights  as  legitimate  successor  of  the 
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orthodox  caliphs,  to  the  soverdgnty  of 
their  ancient  capital,  and  added  its 
name,  in  the  catalogue  of  hb  titles,  to 
those  of  the  six  metropolitan  cities, 
(Constantinople,  Adrianople,  Brousa, 
Cairo,  Damascus,  and  Aleppo,)  of 
which,  as  well  as  of  the  three  seals  of 
holiness^  Mekka,  Medinah,  and  Jeru- 
salem, he  was  already  the  lord.  In 
conformity  with  this  policy,  the  tomb 
of  the  Imam  Abu-Hanifah,  which  the 
Persians  had  destroyed,  was  rebuilt 
with  extraordinary  magnificence.  The 
remains  of  the  saint,  through  the  pious 
care  of  their  guardian,  had  been  pre- 
served from  the  rage  of  the  Sheahs  by 
timely  removal  to  an  humbler  recep- 
tacle: and  their  restoration  to  their 
former  shrine  was  reverently  superin- 
tended by  the  Sultan  in  person,  while 
the  army  and  the  population  witnessed 
and  applauded  the  holy  zeal  of  their 
sovereign.  The  whole  winter  was 
consumed  in  the  regulation  of  the 
new  conquests,  which  were  constitu- 
ted a  pashalik  of  three  tails ;  and  in 
the  ensuing  spring  the  Sultan  led  his 
army  back  to  Tabreez,  leaving  Soli  man- 
pasha,  an  experienced  general^  as  the 
first  Turkish  governor. 

The  description  of  Bagdad  at  this 
period,  as  given  by  the  Turkish  his- 
torians, (who  enlarge,  with  all  the  lux- 
uriance of  Orientd  rhetoric,  on  the 
magnitude  and  importance  of  the  con- 
quest,) corresponds  very  nearly  with 
the  aspect  of  the  city  at  the  present 
day.  Though  far  fallen  from  its  an- 
cient extent  and  population,  it  still  em- 
braced within  its  walls  a  circumference 
of  nearly  seven  miles,  extending  along 
the  left  or  eastern  bank  of  the  Tigris 
in  the  form  of  a  semicircle,  of  which 
the  river  formed  the  chord ;  while  a 
bridge  of  boats  over  the  stream  form* 
ed  the  communication  with  an  exten- 
sive suburb  on  the  opposite  side ;  but 
a  considerable  portion  of  this  space 
was  occupied,  as  usual  in  Oriental 
towns,  by  gardens  and  open  ground. 
The  fortifications  consisted  of  a  lofty 
rampart,  strengthened  by  160  towers 
at  regular  intervals,  and  further  pro- 
tected by  a  deep  ditch ;  but  these  de- 
fences, which  had  been  constructed  be- 
fore the  introduction  of  artillery,  were 
remodelled  by  order  of  Soliman,  in  con- 
formity with  the  modem  system  of 
warfare.  The  palaces  and  colleges, 
the  abodes  of  grandeur  and  science^ 
had  long  since  utterly  disappeared; 
but  the  geographical  position  of  Bag« 
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dad  stUl  maintained  it  In  its  pre-emi« 
nence  as  an  emporium  of  commerce^ 
and  the  centre  of  communication  be- 
tween Eastern  and  Western  Asia: 
the  caravans  of  Anatolia  and  Syria,  of 
Persia  and  Khorassan,  poured  into  its 
bazars  the  rich  products  of  their  re- 
spective countries,  and  Its  exchanges 
were  thronged  by  merchants  from  all 
the  regions  of  the  East.  For  nearly 
a  century  after  it  fell  under  the  rule 
of  the  Ottomans,  its  commercial  pros- 
perity continued  undisturbed  by  the 
presence  of  a  foreign  enemy :  by  the 
treaty  concluded  in  1555  between  So- 
liman  and  Shah  Tahmasp,  it  had  been 
surrendered  In  sovereignty  to  the 
Porte;  and  in  the  continually- recur- 
ring struggles  between  the  two  em- 
pires, the  Persians  were  too  hard  press- 
ed,  by  the  superior  numbers  and  disci- 
pline of  the  Turkish  armies,  to  venture 
on  offensive  operations  against  the  ter- 
ritory of  the  enemy.  But  the  com- 
mencement of  the  succeeding  centuir 
brought  a  change  in  the  relative  posi- 
tions of  the  antagonbt  powers.  While 
both  the  military  and  political  insti- 
tutions of  the  Turks  were  fast  falling 
into  decay  under  the  degenerate  suc- 
cessors of  Soliman,  and  their  Asiatic 
provinces  were  a  prey  to  anarchy  and 
revolt,  the  throne  of  Persia  was  occu- 
pied bv  Shah  Abbas  I.,  a  prince  to 
whom  both  his  own  subjects  and  con- 
temporary Chrbtian  writers  have  con- 
curred in  giving  the  title  of  Greats 
which  he  Justly  merited  in  the  eyes  of 
the  former  by  the  unexampled  pros- 
perity and  glory  to  which  he  raised  his 
eountrv,  while  the  latter  were  pro- 
bably mfluenced,  in  at  least  an  equal 
degree,  by  his  uncompromising  hosti- 
lity to  the  Ottomans,  before  whom 
Europe  then  quailed — a  merit  which 
atoned,  in  their  estimation,  for  the  de- 
liberate treachery  and  dark  cruelty  of 
many  of  his  actions.  Under  his  ener- 
getic rule  the  arms  of  Persia  rose  in 
the  ascendant!  and  after  the  great 
victory  which  he  gained  over  Ci- 
cala in  1605,  he  succeeded  in  recon- 
quering most  of  the  north-western  pro- 
duces which  had  fallen  into  the  power 
of  the  Turks:  but  the  recovery  of 
Bagdad  was  reserved  for  a  later  pe- 
riod. 

In  the  early  part  of  1623,  Yusuf- 
pasha,  the  governor  of  Bagdad,  had 
oeen  killed  In  an  affray  between  the 
troops  under  his  command  and  the  fol. 
loweirs  of  an  officer  named  Bekir,  the 
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soobashi,  or  lieutenant  of  police,  who 
■  thereupon  possessed  himself  of  the  su- 
preme authority,  and  addressed  a  me- 
morial to  the  Porte,  requiring  a  firman 
to  confirm  his  usurpation  of  the  pasha- 
lik.  But  this  insolent  demand  was 
answered  by  the  march  of  a  force  un- 
der Hafiz-pasha  of  Dlarbeklr;  and 
Beklr,  finding  himself  unable  to  main- 
tain himself  against  the  imperial  ar<* 
my,  made  overtures  to  Shah- Abbas, 
offering  to  restore  Bagdad  to  Persia 
as  the  price  of  hb  assbtance.  Though 
peace  had  been  concluded  five  years 
before  with  the  Porte,  the  Shah,  ro« 
marking,  in  the  words  of  an  Oriental 
proverb,  that  "  the  bird  which  offbred 
Itself  to  the  net  was  fair  game  to  the 
fowler,**  instantly  directed  a  corps  of 
30,000  men,  under  two  of  his  ablest 
generals,  to  march  upon  Bagdad ;  but 
before  their  arrival,  tne  Turkish  seras- 
kier,  dreading  the  delivery  of  the  bul- 
wark of  the  East  Into  the  hands  of  the 
enemy,  had  yielded  to  the  demands  of 
Beklr,  and  installed  him  as  pasha: 
and  this  double  traitor,  when  sum- 
moned by  the  Persian  deputies  to  ful- 
fil his  engagements  to  their  master, 
trampled  under  foot  the  robe  and  tur- 
ban of  honour  sent  him  by  Abbas, 
and  declared  his  determination  to  hold 
the  city  as  the  faithful  vassal  of  the 
Turkbh  Sultan.  But  thb  defiance 
was  speedily  answered  by  the  appear- 
ance of  a  formidable  Persian  host, 
commanded  by  the  monarch  in  person. 
Bagdad  was  Invested  on  all  sides,  and 
the  Turkbh  generals,  embarrassed  by 
the  revolt  of  Abaza,  were  unable  to 
advance  to  Its  relief;  but  the  strong 
ramparts  of  the  town  bafiled  all  the 
assaults  of  the  Persians,  who  were 
unskilled  in  sieges,  and  almost  desti- 
tute of  battering  cannon ;  and  it  was 
not  till  after  four  months'  blockade 
that  the  gates  were^at  length  (on  the 
night  of  November  28th)  opened  by  the 
treachery  of  Mohammed  the  son  of 
Beklr,  who  betrayed  both  hb  father 
and  hb  country  on  the  promise  of 
being  appointed  sirdar,  or  Persian 
governor,  of  Bagdad. 

The  first  act  of  the  victor  was  to 
issue  a  proclamation,  by  which  secu* 
rity  of  life  and  property  was  guaran- 
teed to  all  the  inhabitants  without  dis- 
tinction of  sect,  on  condition  of  their 
delivering  up  their  arms,  and  remain- 
ing tranquil  In  their  houses ;  but  thb 
apparent  clemency  was  only  a  snare 
to  lull  the  fears  of  the  destined  victims. 
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On  the  seventh  day  after  the  entry  of 
the  Shah»  the  gates  were  suddenly 
elosed  and  strongly  guarded^  while  all 
the  residents  of  Turkish  origin^  and 
others  of  the  Sooni  persuasion^  were 
seized,  their  goods  confiscated,  and 
themselves  subjected  to  all  the  horrid 
refinements  of  Eastern  torture,  to  com- 
pel the  discovery  of  their  hidden 
riches,  till,  after  six  days,  their  suffer- 
ings were  closed  by  an  order  for  the 
general  execution  of  the  survivors. 
The  cadi,  who  had  refused  to  redeem 
his  life  by  embracing  the  Sheah  ten- 
ets, was  suspended  from  a  tree  by  a 
cord  passed  through  his  jaw,  and 
made  a  mark  for  the  balls  of  the  Per- 
sian musketeers ;  and  the  wretched 
Bekir,  from  whom  all  the  tortures 
which  the  ingenious  cruelty  of  the 
Permans  could  devise  had  failed  in  ex- 
torting an  acknowledgment  of  the 
treasures  which  his  unnatural  son  de- 
nounced him  as  having  secreted,  was 
at  length  bound  to  a  raft  covered  with 
flaming  naphtha,  and  consigned  in 
this  state  to  the  stream  of  the  Tigris. 
Such  were  the  deeds  with  which  this 
"  most  happie  and  victorious  prince  ** 
(as  Knolles  terms  him  on  another  oc- 
casion) celebrated  his  success;  but 
these  horrors  are  applauded  by  the 
historians  of  his  own  nation  as  acts  of 
meritorious  severity;  and  the  mercy 
which  he  afterwards  extended,  at  the 
intercession  of  Seld  Durraj,  the  guar- 
dian of  the  tomb  of  Hossein,  to  a  single 
individual  of  the  proscribed  sect  de- 
tected near  Kerhelah,  is  cited  as  a 
convincing  proof  of  the  natural  huma- 
nity of  his  disposition ! 

The  news  of  the  loss  of  Bagdad 
was  received  with  consternation  at 
Constantinople ;  but  the  resources  of 
the  state  were  too  much  exhausted  by 
revolts  in  almost  all  the  provinces,  and 
by  the  succession  of  sanguinary  refolu* 
tions  in  the  capital,  (which,  after  the 
deposition  of  two  sultans  within  a 
year,  had  only  been  appeased  for  the 
moment  by  the  elevation  of  Mourad 
IV.,}  to  admit  of  any  immediate  steps 
being  taken  for  its  recovery  ;  and  it 
was  not  till  the  autumn  of  1625,  that 
the  accommodation  effected  with 
Abaza,  and  the  reverses  which  the 
Persian  arms  had  sustdned  In  Geor- 
gia, enoouraged  the  Grand-Vizlr  Ha« 
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fez  (to  whom,  as  Pasha  of  Diarbekir, 
the  reduction  of  the  rebel  Bekir  had 
formerlv  been  intrusted)  to  form  the 
siege  of  Bagdad.  In  the  confidence 
of  success,  Hafez  had  declared  in  a 
council  of  war,  pointing  to  his  scimi. 
tar,  that  '*  he  wore  the  keys  of  Bagdad 
at  his  girdle ;"  but  the  campaign  had 
been  commenced  with  a  view  only  to 
operations  in  the  field,  and  from  the 
deficiency  of  heavy  guns,  the  siege 
was  conducted  by  the  slow  and  lalK>- 
rious  process  of  mining.  Six  months 
had  been  already  consumed  in  useless 
efibrts,  when  in  May  1626  the  Per- 
sian army,  under  the  king  in  person, 
(the  last  time  Shah  Abbas  ever  ap- 
peared in  the  field,)  advanced  to  the 
relief  of  the  city,  and  a  succession  of 
bloody  but  inaecisive  conflicts  took 
place  under  the  walls,  and  among  the 
Turkish  entrenchments ;  but  the  Ot- 
toman commanders  were  deluded  by 
insidious  overtures  for  negotiation, 
and  by  the  hope  of  starving  the  cit^ 
into  surrender,  till  the  failure  of  their 
own  provisions  and  ammunition,  and 
the  insubordination  of  the  soldiers, 
who  attributed  their  want  of  success 
to  the  incapacity  of  their  general, 
made  a  retreat  inevitable.  The  army 
arrived,  after  a  disastrous  march,  at 
Aleppo,  where  the  troops  broke  out 
into  a  furious  mutiny,  in  which  seve- 
ral officers  perished ;  and  Hafez,  on 
the  news  of  his  repulse  reaching  Con* 
stantinople,  was  degraded  from  the 
vizirat,  and  only  saved  from  fVirther 
punbhment  by  the  influence  of  his 
wife,  the  favourite  sister  of  the  sultan. 
But  the  spell  of  Persian  success 
was  broken,  in  the  following  year,  by 
the  death  of  Shah  Abbas  the  Great, 
whose  grandson  and  successor  Shah 
Soofi,  weak  and  cruel  by  nature,  and 
fhrther  enervated  by  his  *  education 
within  the  walls  of  toe  harem,  speed- 
ily gave  evidence  of  his  unfitness 
worthily  to  wield  the  sceptre  which 
he  had  inherited.  The  three  follow- 
ing campaigns  witnessed  the  recon- 
quest,  by  the  Turks,  of  nearly  all  the 
territories  which  had  been  wrested 
from  them  by  Abbas,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  fortresses  of  Eriwan  and 
Bagdad  ;  and  in  September  1630  the 
latter  city  was  again*  invested  by  the 
grand  Ottoman  army  under  the  Vizir 


*  The  famous  hiitoriaa  and  geographer  Hadji-Khalfa,  who  then  held  the  oflHee   of 
tecretary  of  the  Janissary  muster-rolls,  was  personally  present  at  this  siege, 
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KhosroOy  (the  conqueror  of  Abaza,) 
flushed  with  the  recent  successful  in- 
vasion of  Persia  and  sack  of  Hama- 
dan,  and  amply  provided  with  all  the 
munitions  of  war.  But  a  current  tra- 
dltion^  which  declared  that  Bagdad 
could  never  be  taken  by  any  army 
not  commanded  by  a  monarch  in  per- 
son, was  destined  to  be  again  veriQed  : 
though  the  fortifications  were  broach- 
ed and  ruined  by  the  fire  of  the  Otto- 
mansy  the  gallantry  of  the  defenders 
repulsed  all  their  efforts  to  carry  the 
shattered  walls  by  storm  or  escalade ; 
and  after  a  final  assault  (Nov.  9,)  in 
which  four  pashas  were  slain  in  the 
fruitless  attempt  to  plant  their  horse* 
tuls  on  the  rampart,  Khosroo  was 
compelled  by  the  approach  of  winter 
to  abandon  the  enterprise,  and  retreat 
npon  Moosul,  where  he  vented  his 
rage  and  disappointment  in  the  deca- 
pitation of  all  ids  Persian  prisoners, 
and  of  numerous  officers  whom  he  ac- 
cused of  misconduct  during  the  siege. 
But  if  Bagdad  was  fated,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  popular  belief  above 
referred  to,  to  fall  only  in  the  pre- 
sence of  a  sovereign,  the  final  catas- 
trophe was  not  long  deferred.  Until 
the  aecession  of  Se&m  11.  it  had  been 
held  as  a  fundamental  rule  of  the  em- 
pire, that  the  sultan  was  bound,  at 
least  once  in  every  three  years,  to  as- 
sume in  person  the  command  of  his 
armies,  and  wage  war  against  the  ene- 
mies of  the  true  faith,  whether  Chris- 
tians or  scliismatic  Moslems ;  but  from 
that  time  this  martial  ordinance  had 
been  sufi^ered  to  fall  into  desuetude, 
and  in  only  two  instances  *  since  the 
death  of  the  great  Soliman,  had  his 
successors  been  seen  at  the  head  of 
their  troops.  But  Mourad  IV.,  who 
had  been  removed  at  an  early  age 
from  the  torpidity  of  the  harem  to  the 
throne,  and  whose  naturally  fierce 
and  martial  temperament  had  already 
made  itself  felt  in  the  coercion  of  the 
refractory  janissaries,  and  the  destruc- 
tion of  all  the  turbulent  spirits  whose 
frequent  outbreaks  had  disturbed  the 
first  years  x>f  his  reign,  was  little  dis- 
posed to  pass  his  life  in  the  same  in- 
glorious ease  as  his  predecessors,  and 
declared  his  intention  of  marching 
sword  in  hand  to  expel  the  Sheahs 
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from  the  fortresses  which  they  still 
held  within  the  ancient  limits  of  the 
empire.  His  first  essay  in  arms  was 
made  in  the  campaign  of  1 635,  when 
Eriwan  was  surrendered,  or  rather  be- 
trayed, by  the  Persian  governor. 
Emir  Gounah  Khan :  but  his  rigor- 
ous investigation  of  the  conduct  of  the 
provincial  governors  made  his  pre- 
sence not  less  dreaded  in  his  own  do- 
piinions  than  in  the  country  of  the 
enemy,  and  death  was  the  punish- 
ment which  he  awarded  to  the  most 
venial  as  well  as  the  gravest  derelic- 
tion of  duty.  But  while  his  cruelties 
spread  terror  along  the  line  of  his 
march,  he  shrunk  not  from  sharing 
the  privations  of  the  meanest  soldier 
in  his  army :  "  for  several  months,*' 
(says  Rycaut)  "  he  made  use  of  no 
other  pillow  for  his  head  than  his  sad- 
dle, no  other  blanket  or  quilt  than  the 
covering  or  foot-cloth  of  his  horse ;" 
and  the  janissaries  saw  with  admira- 
tion and  respect  the  martial  virtue  of 
their  sovereign.  The  recovery  of 
Bagdad  was  postponed  for  three 
years ;  but  at  the  commencement  of 
1638  an  imperial  expedition  was  again 
announced.  A  Persian  ambassador, 
who  was  accredited  to  Constantinople 
as  the  bearer  of  magnificent  presents 
and  propositions  of  peace,  was  not 
only  refused  an  audience,  but  detain- 
ed in  custody  in  order  to  accompany 
the  march  of  the  Ottomans,  and  be- 
come by  compulsion  the  witness  of 
theirtriumph;  and  Mourad,  summon- 
ing his  ministers  to  a  solemn  divan  at 
the  seraglio,  imparted  to  them  his  de- 
termination to  efface  the  last  vestige 
of  the  disasters  which  had  marked  the 
commencement  of  hb  reign,  by  re-an- 
nexing to  his  sway  the  ancient  seat 
of  the  caliphate. 

On  the  9th  of  March  1638,  the  im- 
perial standard  of  seven  horsetails  was 
accordingly  pitched  in  front  of  the 
pavilion  of  the  sultan  on  the  heights 
of  Scutari,  where  the  provincial  troops 
of  Europe  and  Asia  were  already  en<. 
camped  under  the  orders  of  the  vaUs^ 
sis  or  viceroys  of  Roumili  and  Ana- 
doli ;  but  an  interval  of  a  week  elap- 
sed before  Mourad  himself  quitted 
Constantinople—a  delay  which  was 
speedily'explained  to  the  inhabitants 


*  The  expedition  of  Mohammed  IIL  into  Hangmry  in  1596,  memorable  for  the  battle 
of  Keresstes;  and  the  campaign  of  Osman  11.  againat  Poland  in  1621. 
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of  the  capital  by  the  tidings  of  a 
third  fratricide ;  *  the  Prince  Rasiniy 
whose  talents  and  accomplishments 
>  had  awakened  the  dark  jealousy  of 
his  brother^  had  been  bowstrung  in 
the  seraglio  by  his  order  and  in  his 
presence ;  and  Ibrahim^  the  youngest 
son  of  Sultan  Ahmed  I.,  remained  the 
only  surviving  male,  except  the  reign- 
ing monarchy  of  the  line  of  Othman. 
The  imbecile  and  sensual  tempera- 
ment of  this  prince,  (who  afterwards 
mounted  the  throne,)  probably  saved 
him  from  sharing  the  fate  of  his  mur- 
dered brothers ;  but  he  was  confided 
to  the  custody  of  a  trusty  mute,  who 
receivcil  strict  orders  to  dispatch  him 
if  any  popular  commotion  should  ren- 
der his  existence  dangerous  ;  and,  af- 
ter providing  by  these  barbarous  pre- 
cautions for  the  stability  of  his  power 
during  his  absence,  the  sultan  crossed 
the  Bosphorus  at  the  head  of  the  ja- 
nissaries, accompanied  by  the  mufti 
and  great  officers  of  the  law,  whose 
presence  was  commanded  (as  it  had 
been  in  the  campaign  of  Eriwan)  in 
order  to  impart  an  additional  charac- 
ter  of  sanctity  to  the  holy  wax  against 
the  Sheah  heretics  of  Persia.  Mou- 
rad  was  now  in  the  twenty-sixth  year 
of  his  age ;  and  the  promise  of  his 
youth  had  been  matured  (if  we  may 
credit  the  cpncurrent  testimony  of 
every  contemporary  writer)  into  a 
frame  in  which  gigantic  strength  was 
combined  with  bodily  agility  in  a  de- 
gree not  equalled  by  the  most  robust 
soldier  of  his  army.  Though  scarcu 
ly  above  the  middle  stature,  hb  mus- 
cular force  was  such'  that  he  could 
raise  a  bulky  man  by  the  girdle,  and 
hold  him  for  some  time  suspended  at 
arm's  length  in  the  air.  On  the  march 
upon  Eriwan,  he  had  cut  asunder  with 
a  single  stroke  of  his  scimitar  a  wild 
goat  whii^^iArted  from  the  cliffs  be- 
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fore  his  horse  ;  and  the  flight  of  his 
arrow  f  in  a  trial  of  skill,  as  marked 
by  pillars  in  the  Ok-meidan  of  Con- 
stantinople, remained  unrivalled  in 
extent  by  the  most  expert  archers  of 
the  empire  till  the  days  of  Sultan  { 
Mahmood  II.  His  features,  as  de- 
scribed by  an  Italian  traveller,  were 
regular  and  handsome,  and  his  aqui- 
line nose  and  waving  black  beard 
gave  dignity  to  his  presence ;  but  the 
expression  of  his  brilliant  dark  eyes 
was  marred  by  an  habitual  contrac- 
tion of  the  brows,  which  covered  his 
forehead  with  deep  wrinkles,  and  im- 
parted to  his  countenance  an  air  of 
settled  ferocity  well  according  with 
his  character.  Such  was  Sultan 
Mourad-Ghazi,  as  he  entered  the 
camp  of  Scutari  in  all  the  pomp  and 
pride  of  martial  array,  himself  and 
his  charger  armed  at  all  points  in 
complete  steel,  and  the  long  ends  of 
the  scarlet  turban  which  he  wore 
above  his  headpiece  floating  over  his 
shoulders  in  the  fashion  which  he  had 
adopted  from  his  fallen  fiivourite,  the 
unfortunate  Abaza ;  while  the  troops, 
in  whose  eyes  the  warlike  bearing  of 
their  sovereign  atoned  both  for  the 
savage  cruelty  he  had  often  display- 
ed, and  for  the  recent  tragical  fate  of 
his  brother,  received  with  loud  accla- 
mations a  prince  who,  after  a  succes- 
sion of  effeminate  rulers,  seemed  re- 
solved to  revive  in  his  own  person  the 
severe  and  hardy  manners  orH^e  early 
sultans,  who  lived  in  the  field  at  the 
head  of  their  armies,  and  shared  equal- 
ly with  their  soldiers  both  the  perils 
and  glories  of  war. 

The  route  from  Scutari  to  Bagdad 
had  been  divided  by  a  proclamation, 
immediately  before  the  advance  of 
the  army,  into  a  hundred  and  ten 
stages  or  days*  marches,  with  a  fixed 
number  of  halts :  and  such  was  the 


*  The  two  elder  prineep,  Bayesid  and  Solixnan,  had  been  executed  immediateljr  after 
the  capture  of  Eriwan  in  1635. 

t  '*  Another  time,"  says  Evliya,  *<  Sultan  Mourad  pierced  with  a  jawlin,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  German  envoys,  several  shields  composed  of  ten  camel- hides,  which  they 
had  brought  as  presents ;  he  then  returned  them,  transfiied  as  thf  y  were  with  the  spear,  ' 
to  the  German  emperor  at  Vienna,  where  I  saw  them  suspended  in  the  archway  of  the 
inner  gate.*'  This  anecdote  recalls  the  feat  of  Hsroon^al-Rasheed,  who  severed,  at  one 
blow  of  his  weapon,  the  bundle  of  Greek  swords  presented  to  him  by  the  ambaiiadora  of 
Nieepborus. — (See  Oibbon,  ch.  52.) 

X  The  late  sultan  is  said,  in  his  younger  days,  to  have  surpassed  the  experience  of  all 
preceding  times  in  the  use  of  the  bow,  and  the  jereed  or  javelin ;  and  almost  incredible 
stories  are  current  as  to  the  distance  to  which  his  missiles  were  impelled ;  but  perhaps 
we  may  reasonably  doubt  whether  his  prowess  was  not  exaggerated  by  flattery. 
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awe  with  which  the  terrible  severity 
of  Mourad,  and  the  condign  punish- 
ment which  instantly  followed  the 
smallest  infraction  of  his  orders^  had 
inspired  the  troops,  who,  a  few  years 
previously,  had  threatened  his  throne 
and  life,  that  neither  mutiny  nor  mur- 
murs were  heard  as  the  vast  host 
pressed  steadily  onward  to  the  fron- 
tier where  the  work  of  death  was  ap- 
pointed to  commence.  But  the  pre- 
sence of  Mourad  through  this  march, 
(the  last  personal  vbit  pdd  by  any  of 
the  Ottoman  monarchs  to  the  interior 
Asiatic  provinces  of  their  empire,) 
was  as  the  progress  of  the  Angel  of 
Death  to  the  Anatolian  pashas  and  go- 
vernors, whose  malversations  and  op- 
pressions were  scrutinized  and  cIuls- 
tised  with  an  unrelenting  rigour  which 
even  exceeded  that  exhibited  three 
years  earlier  in  the  march  to  Eriwaii. 
As  the  delinquents  approached  to  kiss 
the  stirrup  of  the  sultan,  their  heads 
rolled  in  the  dust  before  his  horse's 
feet :  the  ancient  partisans  of  Abaza 
were  especially  marked  out  for  destruc- 
tion: and  the  pasha  of  Karamanla, 
who  had  hoped  to  find  favour  in  con- 
sequence of  the  high  state  of  disci* 
pline  and  equipment  in  which  he  pre- 
sented his  contingent,  was  consigned 
to  the  headsman,  by  an  ingenious  re- 
^nement  of  tyranny,  for  that  very  4^a- 
«onI  His  government  had  recently 
been  the  scene  of  some  disorders ;  and 
Mourad,  exclaiming  that  only  indo- 
lence or  disaffection  could  have  pre- 
vented  a  leader  who  commanded  such 
troops  from  more  speedily  quelling 
these  tumults,  gave  the  signal  of 
death  1*  But  these  interludes  of  blood- 
shed were  not  suffered  tor  retard  the 
route  of  the  army :  the  Euphrates  and 
the  Tigris  were  successively  crossed 
in  the  upper  part  of  their  course  :  and 
on  the  Idth  of  Njovember,  the  heads 
of  the  Ottoman  columns  appeared 
before  the  walls  of  Bagdad^  and  im- 
mediately proceeded  to  draw  round 
the  devoted  city  the  last  leaguer  which 
its  ramparts  have  been  hitherto  des- 
tined to  sustain. 

The  tidings  of  the  storm  which  im- 
pended over  his  frontier,  had  for  a 
moment  appeared  to  rouse  from  his 
drunken  lethargy  the  weak  and  effe- 
minate successor  of  Abbas  the  Great, 
and  he  declared  his  intention  of  march- 
ing in  person  to  the  relief  of  the  most 
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glorious  trophy  of  the  Persian  arms : 
but  Shah-Sooti,  though  endowed  with 
a  full  share  of  the  cold-blooded  cruelty 
which  sullied  the  great  qualities  of  his 
grandfather,  was  utterly  destitute  of 
the  courage  and  capacity  which  had 
distinguished  that  mightiest  of  the 
Seffavean  line :  and  he  speedily  found 
in  the  incursions  of  the  Uzbelu  into 
Khorassan,  and  the  danger  of  an  at- 
tack from  the  Mogul  emperor,  Shah- 
jehan,  (who  had  possessed  himself  of 
Candahar,}  an  excuse  for  remaining 
immersed  in  his  harem  at  Isfahan, 
under  the  pretext  that  he  should  thus 
be  equidistant  from  whichever  poiat 
might  first  require  his  presence.  Bag- 
dad was  left  to  its  own  resources ;  but 
the  fortifications  were  strong  and 
entire :  the  stores  and  munitions  were 
ample:  and  the  valiant  governor, 
Bektash-Khan,  who  had  under  his 
orders  three  other  khans,  seventeea 
sultcmst  (a  title  which  in  Persia  im- 
plies a  secondary  military  rank,)  and 
a  garrison  of  nearly  30,000  troops* 
including  12,000  tuffinkt^ii  or  regu- 
lar musketeers,  resolved  to  bid  de- 
fiance to  the  enemy.  The  city  was 
soon  completely  invested  by  the  Otto- 
mans, and  the  sultan  in  person  assign- 
ed to  the  different  commanders  the 
posts  against  which  their  attack  was 
severally  to  be  directed :  the  tents  of 
the  Grand- Vizir,  the  Agaof  the  Janis- 
saries, and  the  Roumili-Valessi,  were 
pitched  opposite  the  Ak-Kapi  or 
White  Gate,  the  bastions  adjoining 
which  were  selected  as  the  most  vm- 
nerable  point,  being,  according  to  the 
report  of  the  Persian  prisoners,  the 
only  part  of  the  defences  which  had 
not  been  strengthened  since  the  last 
siege  by  Khosroo-pasha :  while  the 
long  circuit  of  the  walls,  to  the  Kar- 
anlik-Kapi  or  Gate  of  Darkness,  at 
the  south-western  extremity  of  the 
city,  were  watched  by  the  divisions 
under  the  Capitan-pasha,  the  Anadoli- 
Valessi,  and  the  Kenaya  or  lieutenant- 
general  of  the  janissaries.  Theserpur- 
dahs,  or  screens  of  the  imperial  tents, 
were  erected  on  an  eminence  above 
the  Tigris,  near  the  tomb  of  the  Imam 
Abu-  Hanifah  ;  but  Mourad,  declaring 
that,  while  Bagdad  remained  in  the 
hands  of  the  heretics,  he  felt  nnwortby 
to  enter  the  mausoleum  of  the  Sooni 
saint,  took  up  his  quarters  among  the 
soldiers,  whom   he   encouraged   by 


*  This  incident  is  placed  by  Von  Hammer  in  the  campaign  of  Eriwan. 
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largesses  and  promises  in  the  work  of 
opening  the  trenches  and  placing  the 
cannon  in  position.  Fired  by  the  pre- 
sence and  example  of  their  sovereign^ 
the  janissaries  and  topjis  laboured 
with  unremitting^  zeal :  and  on  the 
eighth  morning  a  tremendous  shout  of 
Aiicih  Akbarl  resounding  along  the 
whole  extent  of  the  Turkish  lines,  and 
followed  by  a  general  discharge  of  all 
their  artillery  against  the  ramparts, 
warned  the  besieged  that  the  work  of 
destruction  was  about  to  commence  in 
earnest.  Thirty-six  battering  guns 
cast  expressly  for  this  purpose,  and 
each  carrying  a  ball  of  seventy  pounds 
weight,  with  two  hundred  pieces  of 
inferior  calibre,  incessantly  poured 
their  shot  against  the  Persian  defences, 
and  bulwark  and  battlement  rapidly 
crumbled  away  before  this  iron 
shower :  and  while  12,000  horse, 
under  the  orders  of  Shaheen-pasha, 
hovered  about  the  environs  to  intercept 
the  convoys  which  might  arrive  from 
Isfahan,  the  Emir  of  the  desert  Arabs, 
Abu-Rish,  poured  ample  supplies  of 
provisions  into  the  Ottoman  camp. 
The  Arequent  sallies  of  the  garrison 
were  encountered  and  rej^ulsed  by  the 
superior  numbers  of  their  opponents  : 
and  in  one  of  these  casual  onslaughts, 
a  Persian  champion  of  colossal  stature 
and  redoubted  prowess,  was  confronted 
hand  to  hand  by  the  sultan  in  person, 
and  cloven  down  after  a  desperate 
conflict  by  the  sabre  of  the  monarch. 
The  Kooshler-Kalaasi,  or  Castle  of 
the  Birds,  a  fortification  which  com* 
manded  the  course  of  the  Tigris,  was 
carried  by  a  coup'de'maini  while, 
after  thirty  davs  of  constant  can- 
nonade, the  walls  and  towers  were 
reduced  to  a  heap  of  ruins.  The  tower 
of  Cicala,  so  called  from  its  having 
been  erected  by  that  famous  general 
when  pasha  of  Bagdad,  was  the  first 
which  fell:  three  others  shared  its 
fate :  and  for  the  space  of  800  yards, 
the  defences  were  so  completely  level- 
led, that,  in  the  words  of  a  Turkish 
writer,  "  a  blind  man  might  have  gal- 
loped over  them  with  loose  bridle, 
without  his  horse  stumbling.'*  The 
fosse,  which  is  described  as  having 
been  ''deep  as  the  height  of  three 
men,^'  was  filled  with  innumerable 
fascines  and  sacks  of  earth ;  and,  De- 
cember 22,  the  signal  was  given  for 
the  general  assault. 
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The  25th  oda  of  janissaries  volun- 
teered for  the  forlorn  hope;  and  at 
the  roll  of  the  drums,  the  Ottomans 
sprung  from  the  trenches,  and  rushed 
with  fUrious  cries  towards  the  breach : 
but  the  assailants  were  met  by  the 
Persians  amid  the  uncertain  footing  of 
the  fascines,  and  the  fragments  of  the 
ruined  works,  with  gallantry  equal  to 
their  own,  and  the  conflict,  waged 
with  unflinching  bravery  on  both  sides 
with  scimitar,  pike,  and  dagger,  closed 
at  the  end  of  the  short  winter's  day 
without  advantage  on  either  side.  The 
combat  of  the  following  day  had  a  si- 
milar result.  The  sultan,  advancing 
to  the  brink  of  the  ditch,  in  vain  excit- 
ed the  attacking  columns  by  voice  and 
gesture,  and  supplied  the  vacancies  in 
their  ranks  by  continual  reinforce- 
ments :  all  the  efibrts  of  the  Ottomans 
failed  to  overbear  the  indomitable  va- 
lour of  the  Persians;  and  Mourad, 
after  retiring  to  his  tent,  overwhelmed 
with  bitter  reproaches  the  grand-vizir, 
Tayyar- Mohammed- Pasha,  to  whose 
inertness  he  attributed  the  want  of 
success.  ''  Would  to  Allah,'*  replied 
the  vizir,  "  that  it  were  as  easy  for  me 
to  ensure  the  conquest  of  Bagdad  to 
my  Padishah,  as  it  will  be  to  die  in 
the  breach  in  his  service;**  and  ae- 
eordingly  on  the  following  day, 
(Christmas-eve,  1638,)  he  headed  in 
person  the  final  assault.  Unrivalled 
as  an  archer  except  by  the  sultan  him- 
self, he  plunged  into  the  thickest  of 
the  mol6e,-  dealing  death  around  him 
with  his  bow,  while  his  attendants 
emulated  the  prowess  of  their  master, 
till  a  body  of  tuflenkdjis  posted  in  an 
adjacent  building,  recognising  the  pei^ 
son  of  the  Turkbh  hero,  poured  a 
deadly  volley  into  the  midst  of  the 
group.  The  vizir  fbll,  pierced  by  a 
ball  in  the  throat,  ''  ana  the  bird  of 
his  soul**  (in  the  «words  of  Naima) 
'*  fled  from  its  earthly  cage  to  the  rose- 
bushes of  paradise;  while  many  around 
him  quafied  the  sherbet  of  martyrdom.*' 
The  loss  of  their  leader  disciouraged 
the  Ottomans,  and  their  zeal  was  be- 
ginning to  waver,  when  a  •ptthitar-^ai 
extricating  himself  from  the  press,  in- 
formed the  sultan  of  the  fate  of  Tay- 
yar- Mohammed.  ''  At  this  news," 
(says  a  contemporary  Turkuh  writer,*) 
**  a  blessed  tear  bedewed  the  cheek  of  the 
Emperor:*'  but  this  evidence  of  human 
feeling,  probably  the  first  and  last  in. 


*  See  the  Relation  du  Siege  de  Babylone,  given  Id  Turkish  and  French,  from  a 
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to  which  Mourad  was  ever  betrayed, 
speedily  vanished;  and  instantly  send- 
ing the  seals  to  the  Capitan- pasha  Mus- 
tapha,  he  ordered  the  attack  to  be 
pressed  with  redoubled  energy.  '*  The 
combat,"  says  the  writer,  quoted  by 
Du  Loir,  **  was  now  renewed  with 
such  fury,  that  neither  Roostam,  Ka- 
herman,  nor  any  other  of  the  heroes 
of  antiquity,  oversaw  such  an  engage- 
ment:  the  neighing  of  horses,  the 
whistling  of  arrows,  the  clashing  of 
swords,  and  the  never-ceasing  roar  of 
artillery  and  musketry  on  both  sides, 
rent  the  hearts  of  the  warriors  in 
twain,  and  filled  both  earth  and  air 
with  a  noise  more  terrible  than  that  of 
thunder;"  but  the  stubborn  perseve- 
rance of  the  Turks,  inflamed  to  des« 
peration  by  the  fall  of  the  vizir,  and 
the  obstinacy  of  the  resistance,  pre- 
vailed at  length  over  all  the  efforts  of 
the  garrison .  The  Persians  were  driven 
from  post  to  post ;  and  ere  the  sun 
set  upon  the  scene  of  carnage,  the 
band- surmounted*  green  ensigns  of 
the  Fatimites  (which  Sbah-Soofi  had 
recently  adopted  to  commemorate  his 
descent  from  Ali)  were  torn  down  in 
all  quarterSf  and  the  crimson  and  cres- 
cent-spangled banner  of  the  Osmanli 
caliphs  was  hoisted  in  triumph  on  the 
shattered  ramparts,  whence  it  has  con- 
tinued to  float  till  the  present  day. 

**  The  city's  taken,  but  not  render- 
ed ;**  the  Ottomans  were  in  possession 
of  the  outer  defences,  but  25,000  Per- 
sians were  still  in  arms  in  the  interior 
of  the  town ;  and  on  the  morning  of 
Christmas-day  the  victors  were  pre- 
paring to  complete  their  conquest, 
when  ''those  accursed  swine  of  Sheahs 
cried  from  the  battlements  of  the  for- 
tified houses  to  the  glorious  sultan— 
«  Amfln,  Amfto,  (mercy,)  Lord  of  the 
Koran  and  Caliph  of  the  world !  for 
the  love  of  God,  and  for  the  souls  of 
your  ancestors,  grant  us  quarter ! ' "  A 
suspension  of  arms  was  accordingly 
proclaimed,  and  the  remainder  of  that 
day  granted  for  the  vanquished  to  eva« 
euate  the  city.  The  governor  Bek- 
tash-Rhan  repaired  to  the  Ottoman 
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camp,  and  was  ushered  through  a 
double  rank  of  spahis  and  janissaries, 
"each  of  whose  unsheathed  swords 
was  terrible  as  a  seven-headed  dragon* 
to  the  tent  of  Mourad,  who  at  first  re- 
ceived him  with  sternness,  but  speedily 
relenting,  complimented  him  on  hie 
gallant  defence,  and  invested  him  with 
a  pelisse  of  honour  and  a  plume  of 
heron's  feathers ;  after  which  the  Per- 
sian retired  to  the  quarters  of  the  new 
grand- vizir,  and  sent  a  written  man- 
date to  Meer-Futteh,  the  second  in 
command,  and  Khalaf-Khan,  the  gen- 
eral of  the  tuffenkdjisy  desiring  them 
to  evacuate  the  place  with  their  troops 
before  noon  of  that  day. 

But  in  the  interim  the  work  of  blood 
had  recommenced  within  the  city  ;  a 
rumour  spread  through  the  Persian 
ranks  that  the  governor  had  betrayed 
them,  in  order  to  provide  for  his  own 
safety.  The  Ottomans  were  already 
pillaging  the  houses  in  defiance  of  the 
capitulation ;  the  garrison  again  stood 
to  their  arms,  and  partial  conflicts  took 
place  in  the  streets  and  among  the 
ruins.  The  oflScers  sent  into  the  town, 
by  the  sultan  to  enforce  the  terms  ot 
the  surrender,  in  vain  strove  to  re- 
establish order ;  and  while  a  number 
of  Roumiliot  troops,  crowding  into  the 
presence  of  Mourad,  remonstrated 
with  loud  cries  and  furious  gestures 
against  the  extension  of  mercy  to  the 
heretics,  beneath  whose  weapons  so 
many  of  their  comrades  had  fallen,  a 
party  of  Persians,  conceiving  their 
fate  to  be  inevitable,  took  refuge  in  a 
tower  which  had  remained  uninjured, 
and  re-opened  a  heavy  fire  on  the 
Turks  who  thronged  the  streets.  Thdr 
first  discharge  killed  the  Reis-Effendi ; 
and  Mourad,  exasperated  to  fury  by 
the  announcement  of  his  minister's 
fall,  instuitly  ordered  Ali- Pasha  Ars- 
lan-Zadah  to  enter  the  town  at  the 
head  of  the  janissaries,  and  slaughter 
without  mercy  every  one  who  j*esiBted. 
All  the  gates  were  now  thrown  open, 
and  myriads  of  Turks,  thirsting  for 
plunder  and  revenge,  poured  into  the 
doomed  city.    Khalaf-Khan  and  some 


narratiTe  written  by  an  officer  of  the  seraglio,  in  the  Voyages  du  Sieur  du  Loir^  P«ris, 
1654 :  an  interesting  and  authentic  account,  which  we  have  in  a  great  measure  fol- 
lowed. 

*  The  open  hand  is  both  the  religions  and  national  emblem  of  the  Penians,  and  sur- 
mounts the  staff  of  their  standards  as  the  crescent  does  those  of  the  Turks ;  Uie  thumb 
of  the  band  represents  Mahommed,  and  the  four  fiogera  his  son-in-law  and  daughter, 
▲11  and  Fatima,  with  their  martyred  sons  Hassan  and  Hussein. 
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other  fuperior  officers  threw  them- 
felvet  on  the  proteodon  of  the  Silih- 
hdar-pasha*  and  were  sent  to  the  camp 
as  prisoners ;  but  the  remainder  of  the 
garrison,  after  a  short  and  fruitless 
struggle  against  the  overwhelming 
numbers  of  their  enemies,  gave  waj, 
and  crowded  in  wild  confusion  towards 
the  Gate  of  Darkness,  <<  invoking  bless- 
ings" (in  the  qu^nt  language  of  the 
Turkish  narrative  before  quoted)  «on 
the  whip  and  the  stirrup,  by  the  aid  of 
which  they  hoped  to  urge  their  horses 
in  successful  flight.**  But  this  hoped- 
for  avenue  of  escape  was  already  in 
the  possession  of  the  troops  of  Damas- 
cus and  Egypt,  and  all  who  attempted 
to  issue  from  it  were  instantly  cut  to 
pieces.  The  Persians,  surrounded  on 
every  side,  were  exposed  without  do- 
fence  to  the  murderous  fire  of  the  ar- 
tillery, which  wrought  fearful  havoc 
among  their  dense  and  disordered 
masses ;  and  the  scimitar  and  yataghan 
completed  the  horrible  butchery. 
Through  the  whole  day  the  massacre 
continued;  the  vaults  and  cellars*  were 
choked  with  the  bodies  of  victims  who 
had  in  vain  sought  concealment ;  **  the 
blood  flowed  in  a  torrent  which  would 
sweep  away  a  horse,  and  the  faces  of 
the  orthodox  soldiers  attained  resplen- 
dent whiteness  from  their  holy  zeal  in 
the  extermination  of  the  Sheahs,  whose 
presence  had  profaned  the  city  of  the 
caliphate!!"  Of  30,000  men,  the 
number  of  which  the  garrison  had 
originally  consisted,  scarcely  300  re- 
mained alive. t  And  on  the  evening 
of  Christmas-day,  the  1 16th  anniver- 
sary of  the  fall  of  Rhodes  before  the 
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arms  of  Soliman  the  Magnificent,  Mou- 
rad-Ghazi  entered  Bagdad  through 
the  white  gate^  surrounded  by  the 
ensigns  of  imperial  pomp,  and,  traver- 
sing the  corpse-encumbered  streets, 
took  up  his  residence  in  the  palace  of 
the  governor ;  whence,  on  the  follow- 
ing day,  after  having  published  an 
amnesty  for  the  lives  and  property  of 
the  resident  inhabitants,  he  repaired 
in  state  to  the  shrine  of  the  Imam- 
Azem  Abu-Uanifah,  in  order  to  ofler 
thanksgiving  for  the  restoration  of  the 
city  to  the  rule  of  the  Soonis,  and  to 
superintend  in  person  the  obsequies  of 
the  slain  grand- viz'u*,  who  was  interred 
with  the  honours  due  to  a  martyr  in 
the  burial-place  of  hb  fatherj  a  former 
pasha  of  Bagdad,  close  to  the  vene- 
rated tomb  of  the  Imam. 

The  mercy  at  first  extended  to  the 

geaceful  inhabitants  has  been  attri- 
uted  by  some  writers  to  the  emotions 
of  pity  excited  in  the  mind  of  Mourad 
by  the  plaintive  strains  §  of  Shah-Kouli, 
{servant  of  the  Shah,)  a  famous  Per- 
sian musician,  who  was  a  prisoner  in 
the  Turkish  camp ;  but  this  unwonted 
mood  was  of  short  duration ;  and  the 
slaughter  of  the  Soonis  which  had 
marked  the  occupation  of  Bagdad  by 
Shah  Abbas  fifteen  years  previously, 
was  destined  erelong  to  be  fearfully 
avenged.  The  explosion  of  a  powder 
magazine,  by  which  800  janissaries 
were  killed  and  wounded,  aroused  the 
sanguinary  temperament  of  the  Sultan 
to  fresh  deeds  of  destruction ;  the  cala- 
mity was  attributed,  without  examina- 
tion or  proof,  to  a  conspiracy  among 
the  Persians ;  and  a  firman  was  pro- 


*  These  tabterraneoafl  vaults,  unusual  in  Oriental  towns,  are  a  peculiarity  of  Bag- 
dad. "  The  most  singular  feature  of  the  habitations  is  the  terdaubt,  (cellars,)  which 
are  under  ground,  and  from  which  the  external  atmosphere  is,  as  far  as  it  can  be,  care- 
fully excluded.  In  the  hottest  weather,  when  the  simoom  sweeps  over  the  town  from 
the  desert,  I  have  known  Fahrenheit's  thermometer  to  rise  as  high  as  124o.  The  in- 
habitants on  such  occasions  retreat  to  these  recesses,  which  are  of  a  refreshing  cool- 
ness, the  thermometer  rarely  exceeding  90^ !  ** — Wxlstkd's  City  of  the  Caliphs,  i. 
266. 

f  The  loss  of  the  Turks  during  the  siege,  as  reported  by  their  own  writers,  amount- 
ed to  5000  killed,  and  10,000  wounded. 

t  This  gate  was  walled  up  immediately  after  the  departure  of  Mourad,  in  accordance 
with  a  Turkish  custom,  which  considers  the  entrance  through  which  the  Sultan  makes 
his  first  ingress  into  any  city,  as  ever  afterwards  sacred  to  his  exclusive  use :  it  has 
always  since  remained  closed,  as  no  Ottoman  monarch  has  hitherto  revisited  Bagdad, 
and  its  barricaded  portal  is  now  called  the  gate  of  the  Talisman. 

§  Mourad  was  pafsionately  doTOted  to  music,  and  himself  an  accomplished  per- 
former ;  his  musical  feasts  are  compared  by  Evliya,  who  oilen  participated  in  them, 
to  those  of  Hussein-Baikra,  a  Timuride  prince  of  Khorassan,  fiunous  for  bis  patron- 
age of  the  fine  arts. 
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claimed  tbrough  the  army  by  the 
tchaooahea,  ordaining  the  instant  exe- 
cution of  every  one  of  that  nation, 
without  distinction,  in  the  camp  or  the 
city!  The  streets  again  ran  r«d  with 
blood ;  two  Koordish  soldiers,  detected 
in  attempting  to  favonr  the  escape  of 
one  of  the  proscribed  creed,  were  sum- 
marily impaled  alive  as  a  warning  to 
their  comrades  of  the  danger  of  mis- 
placed humanity.  And  while  the  lower 
classes  were  confounded  in  indiscri- 
minate doom,  a  thousand  captives  of 
superior  station,  including  three  hun- 
dred pilgrims  on  their  way  to  the 
shrines  of  Meshed  and  Kerhelah,  were 
marshalled  before  the  tent  of  the  Sul- 
tan. A  soldier,  with  ready  weapon, 
was  posted  at  the  side  of  each  victim. 
After  an  interval  of  dreadful  suspense, 
the  curtains  of  the  pavilion  were 
thrown  open  on  a  signal  given ;  and, 
as  Mourad  ascended  his  throne,  a 
thousand  severed  heads  fell  in  the  same 
instant  to  the  ground,  and  the  skill  of 
the  executioners  was  rewarded  by  a 
donation  from  the  monarch  I  '*  Ha- 
ving thus,"  in  the  words  of  the  Otto- 
man historian  Abdul- Rahman  Effendi, 
•*  effectually  cleansed  Bagdad  from  the 
presence  of  a  pestilent  sect  who  were 
equally  unfit  to  live  and  to  die ;"  and, 
having  restored  to  their  pristine  splen- 
dour the  tombs  of  the  Sooni  Imams, 
which  had  been  despoiled  of  their  trea* 
sures  and  rich  ornaments  by  Shah 
Abbas,  Mourad  at  length  bade  adieu 
to  the  blood-drenched  ruins  of  the 
fallen  Queen  of  the  East,  and,  afler 
appointing  the  aga  of  the  janissaries 
Patha  of  Bagdad  with  a  garrison  of 
12,000  men,  set  out  in  triumph  with 
the  rest  of  his  army,  (February  1639,) 
on  his  return  to  Constantinople. 

The  martial  pomp  of  the  procession 
which  signalized  his  entry  into  the  ca- 
pital has  been  described  in  detail  by 
several  Turkish  annalists,  and  merits 
commemoration  as  the  last  occasion 
on  which  the  people  of  Constantinople 
witnessed  the  spectacle,  so  frequent  in 
earlier  times,  df  their  monarch  return- 
ing victorious  from  the  scene  of  his 
warlike  achievements.  Mourad  arrived 
by  sea  from  Nicomedia,  escorted  by  a 
squadron  of  fifty-eight  galleys,  on  the 
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9th  of  June,  and  on  the  following* 
morning  "  repaired  to  his  palace  with 
a  splendour  and  magnificence  which 
no  tongue  can  tell,  nor  pen  adequately 
illustrate.  The  balconies  and  roofs  of 
the  houses  were  every  where  thronged 
with  people,  who  exclaimed  with  en- 
thusiasm, '  The  blessing  of  God  be  on 
thee,  O  conqueror !  Welcome,  Mon- 
rad  I  May  thy  victories  be  fortunate  t  * 
The  Sultan  was  sheathed  in  resplen* 
dent  armour  of  polished  steel,  with  a 
leopard  skin  thrown  over  his  shoulders, 
and  wore  in  his  turban  a  triple  aigrette, 
placed  obliquely  in  the  Pernan  mode. 
He  rode  a  Nogay  charger,  and  vras 
followed  by  seven  Arab  led  horses 
with  jewelled  caparisons,  while  tmm* 

Sets  and  cymbds  resounded  before 
im,  and  twenty- two  Persian  Khans* 
were  led  captives  at  the  imperial  stir* 
rup.     As  he  passed  along,  he  looked 

Eroudly  on  each  side,  like  a  lion  who 
as  seized  his  prey,  and  saluted  the 
people,  who  shouted  Barih- Allah  I  and 
threw  themselves  with  their  faces  to 
the  ground.  All  the  vessels  of  war 
fired  constant  salutes,  so  that  the  sea 
seemed  in  a  blaze;  and  seven  days 
and  nights  were  devoted  to  constant 
rejoicings."  The  next  day  the  Sultan 
gave  audience  in  grand  divan  to  the 
residents  of  the  European  powers,  and 
received  the  felicitations  of  his  minis- 
ters, and  the  adulatory  odes  of  the 
court  poets  on  his  recent  conquest.  A 
passage  from  one  of  these  composition^ 
oy  Jouri,  the  most  celebrated  Turkish 
lyrist  of  the  age,  may  be  cited  as  a  de^ 
lectable  instance  of  the  extravagance 
of  Oriental  panegyric : — «'  Thou  (  Mou- 
rad) art  the  magnetic  pole  towards 
which  the  universe  turns  trembling, 
like  the  needle  of  the  compass :  but 
trembling  not  with  the  dread  of  anni- 
hilation from  thy  might,  so  much  as 
from  the  earnest  desire  of  laying  its 
homage,  in  token  of  absolute  submis- 
sion to  thy  will,  before  thy  august  foot- 
stool!" 

The  catastrophe  of  Bagdad,  how- 
ever, closed  the  long  and  desolating 
series  of  wars  in  wMch  the  two  em- 
pires had  been  engaged,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  short  and  hollow  intervaU 
of  peace,  for  near  a  century  and  a 


*  Bektash.Rhan,  the  ez-govcmor  of  Bagdad,  (who  was  not  a  native  Persian,  bat  an 
Armenian  renegade,)  had  embraced  the  service  of  the  Porte,  and  had  received  from 
Mourad  the  promise  of  a  poshalik ;  but  be  was  poisoned  by  his  own  wif«|  who  was  iiu 
dignant  at  this  second  apostasy. 
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half  1  theenerYated  Shah- Soofi  shrank 
from  a  prolonged  contest  with  the 
energy  and  ferocity  of  Mourad  ;  and 
a  Persian  envoy  arrived  at  Constanti- 
nople in  September,  bearing  full  powers 
to  ooBclnde  a  definitive  treaty.  The 
pacification  of  1555,  between  Soliman 
the  Biagnificent  and  Shah  Tahmasp, 
was  assumed  as  the  basis  of  tho  terri- 
torial arrangements.  Eriwan  was  re^ 
stored,  as  a  frontier  fortress,  to  Persia, 
which  solemnly  oeded  in  perpetuity 
Bagdad  with  its  dependencies,  and 
most  of  the  other  extensive  territories 
subdued  by  the  Turks  along  the  east- 
ern boundary :  and  the  friendly  rela- 
tions thus  established  remained  undis- 
turbed for  eighty  years,  till  the  over- 
throw of  the  house  of  Soofi  by  the  Aff- 
ghans.  But  Mourad  did  not  long  sur* 
vivo  to  enjoy  the  glory  of  having  thug 
victoriously  terminated  the  tedious 
strife  between  the  Poite  and  her  here- 
ditary enemy*  Early  in  the  ensuing 
year  lie  was  8ei2ed  with  a  fever,  in 
consequence  of  a  debauch  of  wine,  a 
vice  with  which  he  had  been  infected 
'  from  the  example  of  the  renegade  Per« 
sian  Khan  of  feriwan,  Emir-Gounah, 
who  had  become,  under  the  Turkish 
name  of  Yusnf- Pasha,  one  of  his  fa- 
vourite associates;  and,  thongh  the 
strength  of  his  constitution  at  first 
promised  to  overcome  the  malady,  the 
superstitions  dread  which  overwhelmed 
him  at  an  eclipse  of  the  sun  in  the 
same  sign  of  the  zodiac  which  it  had 
occupied  at  his  birth,  gave  a  fatal 
shock  to  his  faculties ;  and,  on  Feb. 
9,  1640,  ««  Sultan  Mourad,"  in  the 
words  of  the  Turkish  annalist,  "  after 
having  been  lord  of  the  carpet  (con- 
fined to  his  bed)  for  fifteen  days,  quitted 
this  transitory  worid  for  the  kingdom 
of  eternity**  before  lie  had  completed 
the  twenty-eighth  year  of  his  age.  In 
his  last  moments  he  g^ve  peremptory 
orders  for  the  death  of  his  brother 
Ibrahim;  but  the  execution  of  this  sa- 
vage mandate,  which  would  have  ex- 
^guished  at  a  blow  the  whole  Impe- 
rial family,  was  eluded  by  the  contri- 
vance of  the  officers  of  die  palace  and 
the  Sidtana-Walidah,  and  the  eves  of 
Mourad  were  closed  in  death  without 
his  becoming  conscious  of  the  decep- 
tion which  had  been  practised. 

The  character  and  reign  of  Mourad- 
Ghazi  form  a  remarkable  episode  in 
the  drama  of  Ottoman  history.  That 
he  was,  as  Von  Hammer  calls  him, ''  a 
tyrant  in  the  widest  aooeptatiofi  of  the 
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term,  a  tyrant  insatiable  of  blood  and 
vengeance,*'  appears  on  the  first  view 
too  pdpable  a  truth  to  be  either  denied 
or  palliated.  In  utter  recklessness  of 
human  life,  and  in  the  sanguinary  and 
inexorable  punishments  which  instantly 
followed  the  smallest  breach  of  his 
mandates,  even  his  ancestor  SeHm  I., 
though  distinguished  among  the  de- 
scendants of  Othman  by  the  epithet  of 
Yavooz,  or  Ferocious,  falls  far  short 
of  him  :  and  the  catalogue  of  execu- 
tions and  massacres  which  mark  his 
reign,  and  narticularly  the  last  seven 
years,  after  he  had  established  his  as* 
cendency  over  the  janissaries,  presents 
an  appalling  register  of  bloodshed. 
Yet  j  ustiee  requires,  that  before  we  con- 
sign Mourad  to  execration  as  a  sullen 
and  brutal  despot,  (in  which  light  the 
generality  of  European  historians  have 
represented  him,)  we  should  take  into 
consideration  the  circumstances  under 
which  he  was  placed  on  the  throng 
and  the  state  of  the  empire  in  the  years 
immediately  preceding  and  following 
his  accession.  By  the  murder  of  his 
brother  Osraan,  (towards  whom  he  is 
said  to  have  felt  the  strong  attachment 
of  a  youthful  mind,)  and  the  deposit 
tion  of  his  uncle  Mustapha,  the  nomi- 
nal sovereignty  devolved  on  him  be* 
fore  he  had  passed  his  eleventh  year ; 
and  his  boyhood  was  spent  amid  scenes 
of  sedition  and  bloodshed  from  the  un- 
controlled violence  of  the  soldiery,  in 
which  his  friends  and  ministers  were 
repeatedly  sacrificed  before  his  eyes, 
and  his  own  life  more  than  once  placed 
in  the  extremest  peril :  but  he  conti- 
nued to  cherish  a  deep  and  deadly 
thirst  for  vengeance  on  the  authors  of 
these  outrages ;  and  the  dissimulation 
which  he  was  compelled  for  several 
years  to  practise,  imparted  a  character 
of  fierce  and  vindictive  craelty  to  the 
retribution  which  he  afterwu-ds  ex- 
acted. Still  his  measures  of  severity, 
though  unsparing  even  to  extermina- 
tlon,  were  directed  principally  against 
those  guilty  or  suspected  of  offences 
against  the  state :  he  is  charged  with 
few  of  those  wanton  and  capricious 
acts  of  useless  barbarity  which  stain 
the  annals  of  the  Seffavean  monarchs 
of  Persia ;  and  the  new  aspect  which 
the  administration  assumed  under  the 
later  years  of  his  rule,  shows  that  the 
searching  and  summary  justice  of  the 
scimitar  and  bowstring  had  proved,  at 
least  for  the  time,  an  effectual  remedy 
for  the  manifold  disorders  which  tho 
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imbecility  of  the  sorereigns  nnce  Soli- 
man  had  flufferod  to  take  root«  and 
which  had  reached  their  climax  at  this 
juncture.  The  janissaries,  who  had 
disposed,  according  to  their  lawless 
pleasure,  alike  of  the  throne  of  the 
Bultan  and  the  property  of  the  citizen, 
were  reduced  to  mute  and  awe-stricken 
obedience :  the  spahis  were  reformed, 
and  deprived  of  the  public  domains 
which  they  had  usurped :  the  profligate 
peculation,  before  which  the  interior 
revenues  of  the  state  had  almosl  dis- 
appeared, was  checked  by  prompt 
punishment  of  the  offenders,  and  by 
the  institution  of  a  new  and  more  accu- 
rate system  xd  finance  regulation- 
while  the  numerous  revolts  which  had 
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distracted  the  provinces,  every  where 
disappeared  or  were  crushed,  and  the 
ancient  frontiers  were  re-established 
by  the  conclusion  of  a  triumphant 
peace  with  Persia.  The  Ottoman  em- 
pire, in  a  word,  which  seemed  on  the 
eve  of  disruption  at  the  accession  of 
Mourad,  received,  under  his  fierce  but 
energetic  sway,  an  infusion  of  new  life, 
and  continued  to  maintain  its  ancient 
formidable  aspect  in  the  eyes  of  Europe 
till  the  end  of  the  century,  when  the 
defeat  of  Vienna,  and  the  dbattrous 
war  which  succeeded,  broke  for  ever 
the  spell  of  Turkish  power,  and  pre?- 
pared  the  gradual  but  inevitable  de» 
dine  which  marked  its  history  during 
the  course  of  the  eighteenth  century. 


REVIEW  OF  AN  UNPUBLISHED  TRAGEDY. 


It  not  nnfrequently  happens  that 
some  modest  youth,  some  third  cousin 
perhaps,  or  other  indescribably  far  off 
relative,  who  has  written,  be  it  prose 
or  poetry,  play  pr  novel,  desires  above 
all  things  that  we  should  condescend 
to  read  his  production,  and  give  him 
our  candid  opinion  upon  its  merits. 
We^  with  as  many  turns  and  doubles 
as  a  frightened  hare,  endeavour  to 
make  our  escape  from  the  honour 
about  to  be  conferred.  If  escape  is 
impossible,  we  practise  as  many  tricks 
and  artifices  in  order  to  convey,  in  the 
gentlest  of  all  manners,  some  advice, 
which  in  substance  is  extremely  un- 
palatable. Of  these  matters,  however, 
we  shall  not  speak  at  present ;  for  we 
are  jnst  noir  in  the  vein  of  amiable 
and  indulgent  criticism.  Amongst 
the  manuscripts  which  have  come  into 
our  hands,  there  is  one  that  has  this 
singularity  connected  with  it ;  the 
writer  seems  really,  and  in  good  faith, 
to  have  no  idea  of  publishing,  to  have 
never  contemplated  the  use  of  printer*s 
ink.  When  we  mention  that  this  per- 
formance is  a  tragedy ! — ^it  will  be  said 
at  once  that  it  would  be  mere  nonsense 
to  print  it ;  for  all  thb  he  is  not  the 
less  singular  in  bis  abstinence. 

The  knowledge  that  this  manuscript, 
after  lying  a  certain  space  of  time  in 
desk  or  escritoire,  will  assuredly  be 
one  day  torn  up  in  a  general  mafsacre 
of  papers,  gave  it,  by  one  of  those  ca- 
prices of  feeling  which  even  critics  are 
subject  to,  a  species  of  interest  in  our 
eyes.  "  What  a  world  was  here  I  *'  we 
8ud  patheUcallyf  as  we  turned  over 


the  close  written  pages,  ''what  a  worid 
of  sentiment,  and  thoBght,  and  cha- 
racter, put  together  doubtless  with  in- 
finite pains,  and  jiot  without  bursts  of 
triumph,  by  tMs  industrious  architect 
—and  all  for  nothing !"  We  glanced 
at  a  line  here  and  there,  not  with  the 
design  of  forming  any  judgment  on 
its  deserts — we  looked  on  it  n  r 
doomed  thing — but  with  an  idle  curio- 
sity to  see  what  it  wm  that  had  besat 
so  carefully  penned,  only  to  be  de- 
stroyed. The  style  seemed  to  be,  at 
least,  without  affectation,  simple,  and 
not  so  far  removed  from  the  conversa- 
tion of  men  as  to  be  dramatically  im- 
probable ;  the  thoughts,  too,  were 
intelligible,  and  there  was  a  touch  of 
melody  in  the  verse ;  a  matter  which 
our  playwrights  very  wisely  give 
themselves  little  concern  about.  At 
last,  as  we  continued  this  desultory 
perusal,  we  took  the  generous  resolu- 
tion of  extracting  some  fragments  from 
the  poem^  and  thus  saving  them  from 
that  total  oblivion  for  which  they  were 
destined.  Our  readers  must  deter- 
mine how  far  we  have  allowed  a  ca- 
price of  good-nature  to  steal  a  march 
upon  our  critical  judgment. 

The  subject  of  this  piece — it  is  call- 
ed **  King  Edgar,  a  play" — is  the  well 
known  story  of  the  Lady  Elfrida, 
whom  Athelwold  was  sent  to  woo  for 
King  Edgar,  and  whom  he,  by  treach- 
erously decrying  her  beauty,  obtained 
for  himself.  Dunstan,  of  course,  is  m 
conspicuous  figure.  Fortunately  we 
have  no  account  to  give  of  the  plot ; 
it  follows  the  history  with  great  fide<* 
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]ity.     In  the  characters  only  is  there  fanatical^  is  portrayed  in  Dnnstan ; 

any  attempt  at  invention ;  and  here»  hat  his  fanaticism  is  represented  as 

as    the  historical   narrative  is  very  that  of  a  roan  of  deep  reflection ;  and 

meafipne^  some  recourse  to  imagination  we  are  interested  in  him  by  reason  of 

was  unavoidable.     Of  Athelwold  the  those  struggles  which  we  see  passing 

writer  has  made  a  young  nobleman^  in  hb  own  mind, 

who,  having  been  educated  at  Rome^  Amongst  Edgar's  amours,  history 

is  not  only  complete  in  all  the  accom-  has  recorded  one  with  a  fair  nun, 

plishments  of  a  thane,  but  in  all  the  whom  he  contrived  to  earry  off  from  a 

learning  of  his  age ;  a  man  of  honour,  convent.     She  is  here  met  with  under 

whose  last  bitterness,  when  the  king  the  name  of  Gilbertha ;  and  the  first 

discovers  his  deceit,  is  not  the  loss  of  scene  represents  the  monarch  and  his 

life,  but  remorse  for  the  unworthy  new.mistress,  who  are  interrupted  in 

falsehood  he  had  uttered.   'Edgar  is  their  toying  by  the  ghostly  Dnnstan. 

such  as  we  suppose  all  men  would  The  penance  which  this  subtle  priest 

'figure  him,  brave,  but  ostentatious,  thinks  fit  to  inflict  upon  the  king,  is 

fond  of  power,  but  devoted  to  pleasure,  matter  of  history. 
The  priest,  at  once  ambitious   and 

"  Edgar  and  Gilbkrtba. 

'*  Edgar,  Love  tbee,  Gilbertha !   By  the  man,  I  do  I 
Art  thoa  not  fidr?— good  argument  for  love ; 
And  very  gentle  ? — which  is  love's  own  mood  ; 
And  stolen  fruit  withal,  sweet  vestal,  plnck'd 
With  charming  sin  from  consecrated  walls  ?— 
Oh,  be  thou  sure  I  love  ! 

Gilbertha.  I  will  believe, 

But  still  I  fear  thee. 

Edgar,  Sweet  Gilbertha, 

Cast  fear  away.     The  mistress  of  a  king 
Should  bear  a  royal  heart,  love  whilst  he  lov«t. 
And,  if  he  slights,  meet  scorn  with  equal  scorn. 

Gilbertha,  Meet  scorn  with  scorn!     Yes,  when  a  woman's  heart. 
Weighted  with  load  of  sorrow,  has  become  , 
A  weariness,  when  all  her  pride  is  lost 
In  unretum'd  affection,  thei!  her  lord 
Will  bid  her  scorn  him !     If  such  fate  be  mine 
How  shall  I  scorn,  and  bitteriy  despise. 
Hate,  curse,  and  loathe,  and  execrate — 

Edgar,  What  now ! — 

Gilbertha,  Myself!  myself! — that  turn'd  from  loving  God 
To  love  his  creature. — (  Weeps.) 

Edgar.  No  tears,  my  beautiful. 

Come,  I  will  kiss  them. 

Enter  Dunstak. 

I>unstan,  Guilty  woman,  hence ! — [Gilbkatha  flowlff  vnthdrawi. 

It  grieves  me  much  that,  like  a  second  Nathan, 
I  come  to  chide  my  king. 

Edgar,  Insolent  man ! 

Why  darest  thou  break  upon  my  privacy  ? 

Duntlan.  I  am  God's  messenger.    What  privacy 
Shuts  out  the  eye  of  heaven  ? 

Edgar,  Presumptuous  priest ! 

— But  say  at  once  thy  purpose.     What  new  gift 
Shall  I  bestow  ?     What  wealth  or  privilege. 
What  lands,  what  subtle  clum  or  cruel  power. 
Dost  thou  now  covet,  now  prepare  to  wring 
Out  of  thy  monarch's  frailties  ? 

Dunetan,  Gifts  to  me  ! 

Think'st  thou  the  baubles  of  thy  giddy  worid 
Are  gifts  to  me,  or  thou  my  benefactor? 

Edgar.  Oh,  perfect  priest!  and  priestly  most  of  all 
In  bold  ingratitude.     So  good  a  man 
Scorns  to  acknowledge  favours  from  his  kind  : 
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He  takes  the  boon,  and  sayes  his  thanka  for  Heayen. 

X)iuuitao,  we  know  your  Bervicea— know  ours. 

If  you  did  help  us  to  this  throne  of  England 

Some  years  before  our  title  had  accrued. 

It  was  your  own  most  pious,  proud  ambition 

That  prompted  you ;  and  in  return  have  we 

Built  and  endow*d,  proclaim'd,  controlled,  ordain*d^ 

Just  as  your  righteous  will  has  dictated. 

My  private  life,  I  pray  thee,  leave  in  peace,—. 

I  am  the  king  t 

Dunstan,        Thou  art  the  king, 
Edgar  the  Great,  the  monarch  of  this  land. 
I,  Dunstan,  am  a  miserable  worm 
'Whom  you  may  crush  and  trample.     I  stand  here 
A  weak  old  man,  wither'd  and  full  of  pains, 
And  your  rude  vassal,  at  a  lordly  hint, 
Might  thrust  me  with  his  staff  into  the  grave* 
But  this  poor  Dnnstan,  clad  in  sackcloth  rags^ 
Is  God's  vicegerent^  and  his  trembling  voice 
Shall  chide  and  rule  his  sovereign.     Private  life  1 
Kings  have  no  private  life.     A  monareh's  home     - 
Is  public  government ; — is  strong  as  laws 
To  give  a  nation  manners.     I  do  urge 
The  scandal  of  your  reign ;  I  bring  reproof, 
Censure,  and  penance  :  if  it  be  your  wish 
I  deal  them  publicly,  I  will  retire. 

J^d^ar.  Proceed,  divine  ambassador !     Thypower| 
At  least,  is  certain ;  for  the  strongest  man 
Must  yield  to  him  whom  all  the  weak  obey. 
I  cannot  blame  thee  who  am  king  myself 
By  the  same  public  folly  makes  thee  priest. 
On  with  thy  schooling. 

Dunstan,  Thou  hast  robb'd  the  church 

Of  treasure  above  gold,  of  a  pure  soul 
That  pledged  itself  to  manifest  on  earth 
The  perfect  holiness  of  Christian  faith, 
Revealing,  for  encouragement  of  all, 
A  living  saint  amidst  this  troubled  world. 
Was't  not  enough  to  fill  your  palaces 
With  ministrants  of  lewdness,  and  to  stretch 
0*er  city,  camp,  and  court,  your  free  desires ; 
But  you  must  rush  within  the  sanctuary. 
Drag  ft-om  the  cloister  the  chaste  spouse  of  Christ, 
And  print  lascivious  kisses  upon  lips         \  'j^.  ,>; 
Sacred  to  prayer  ?  What  answer  dost  thou  make  ?  ^ 

Edgar.  Humanity  is  weak — at  least  mine  Is. 
To  you,  in  visions  blest  with  angel  forms, 
VnX\  woman  is  as  dust :  to  some' of  us 
The  painted  dust  is  angel  fair  enough. 
Lo,  I  am  penitent.     Deal  gently,  priest. 
Let  me  remind  you  that  your  church  has  not 
A  more  devoted  son ;  and  such  a  son 
Should  find  a  gentle  parent. 

Dunttan,  And  he  shall. 

But  love  is  better  shown  in  chastisement 
Than  ruinous  neglect.     You  must  do  penanoe  ; 
You  must  abstain 

Edgar,  Consider,  righteous  sabt 

*Twere  well  the  people  knew  I  was  submiss— — 
Pronounce  some  sentence  that  I  can  obey. 

Jhinstan,  You  must  abstain,  for  seven  whole  years'— 

*"  Art  mad? 


Dungtan.  From  wearing,  save  on  necessary  days^ 
That  regal  vanity,  your  crown. 
£d(/ar.  I  bow, 
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I  yield  to  the  strict  sentenoa  of  the  church. 
Let  it  be  known,  I  pray,  to  all  the  world 
With  what  humility  I  kiss  the  rod* 

Dunstan,  Yon  must  fiut,  too ;  nor  may  yon  slack  your  band 
In  bounty  to  the  chnreh }  thus  shall  you  show 
To  all  mankind  examplt  eminent 
Of  penitential  sorrow. 

Edgar,  IwiliaU 

All  England  with  right  noble  edlfloesi 
Churches  and  monasteries.     I  will  iisst— 
Fast  publicly,  deyoutly,  till  the  appetite 
0*errule  the  better  purpose.     Let  no  priest 
Forget  to  name  this  in  his  homilies." 
•  ••••••• 

In  the  second  act  the  characters^  influence  at  the  Coturt  of  Edgar.     He 

both  of  Dunstan  and  Athelwold^  are  eDdeavours  to  persuade  the  young  thane 

made  to  reveal  themselves  in  a  dia-  that  the  studies  to  which  he  is  partial 

logne  they  sustain  together.      The  may  be  pursued  with  more  advantage 

saint  endeavours  to  gain  over  to  the  in  the  church ;  while*  if  he  continues 

church  the  young  nobleman*  whose  separate  from  the  ecclesiastical  body* 

talents  and  elevation  of  character  mark  his  learning  will  expose  him  to  suspi- 

him  out  as  a  worthy  champion  of  her  cion^-amoogst  the  clergy,  of  heresy, 

cause,  and  in  whom,  whilst  a  layman*  amongst  the  people*  of  magic  and  nn- 

liunstan  sees  an  obstacle  to  his  own  lawful  studies. 

*'  Dunstan,  Ton  are  a  scholar,  Jiave  been  bred  at  Rome, 
The  seat  of  scholarship ;  can  civil  life 
Present  a  scene  of  labour,  or  of  ease. 
Like  that  a  Benedictine  monastery 
Holds  out  to  such  as  you? 

Athelwold.  I  am  a  scholar, 
At  least  have  spent  some  hours  in  solitude 
With  books  and  meditation. — Pleasant  hours ! 
Take  whoso  will  the  pomp  of  happiness. 
Wealth,  and  dominion,  give  me  quiet  thoughts 
And  studious  labours,  and  I  rest  content 
With  the  pale  heritage.     I  balance  not 
Ev'n  woman's  love,  and  all  its  dear  results* 
Of  home  so  populous  with  sprightly  joys. 
With  the  rspt  leisure  of  the  student*s  cell. 
But  'tis  because  I  have  some  scholarship. 
Have  somewhat  ponderM  upon  God  and  man, 
I  could  not  join  with  Holy  Church.     Start  not ! 
I  am  no  busy  heretic.     If  man. 
In  his  worst  madness,  bid  me  expiate 
With  pangs  of  martyrdom  my  quest  of  truth, 
Lo,  I  am  ready — bear  me  to  the  stake  ! 
I  have  no  fear — I  would  not  live  In  fear— 
I  would  not  hold  existence  on  the  bond. 
That,  like  a  coward,  I  must  lie  fbr  life. 
This  for  myself;  but  for  mankind  at  large* 
I  leave  them  where  I  found  them — it  may  be 
With  errors  of  some  serrice,  in  a  itate 
80  full  of  errors — nor  would  teach  a  truth 
Might  work  like  falsehood  on  perverted  minds. 
The  toiling  world,  in  mazy  movement — vast 
Beyond  all  reach  of  vision — complicate 
Beyond  all  skill  of  mine  to  tamper  with — 
Moves,  or  revolves,  as  Ood  ordains.     My  task 
Is  with  my  single  heart,  and  its  own  troth. 
I  cannot  struggle  with  mankind  In  arms. 
Nor  find  out  truth  for  alL 

Dvnttan,  Such  neutrality. 

Young  thane,  I  cannot,  must  not,  tolerate. 
Who  Is  not  with  me  is  agiOnst. 
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Aihelwold,  Most  not? 

How  soon  is  duty  made  tbe  slave  of  wilL 
Ambitions  man  I  who  in  religion  finds 
An  instrument  of  power,  go,  rnle  tbe  throng 
Whom  hopeless  ignorance  subjects  to  your  sway, 
Me  you  shall  never  govern  I 

Dunstan,  Athelwold, 

You  speak  you  know  not  what.     Thrice  happy  they 
Who  thus  are  ruled  I  who,  reasoning  not  at  all, 
And  not  responsible  for  trne  or  &lse,  ^ 

Obey  in  their  belief;  at  peace,  they  feel 
The  sense  of  duty  in  an  act  of  fidth. 
Would  I  were  one  the  humblest  of  a  flock 
By  others  led,  by  others  train'd  to  thought ! — 
One  of  that  simple  subject  multitude 
The  monarch-priest  by  his  bold  government 
Protects  from  doubt  and  anarchy  of  mind ! 
A  cheap  and  safe  felicity  is  his 
Whose  faith,  unsought  for^  lives  within  his  heart 
Like  blood  within  his  veins,  and  warms  and  thrills 
Unquestion'd  by  what  title.     He  who  towers 
Above  his  kind,  nor  can  be  taught  of  them. 
Who  strains  his  ears  for  accents  from  the  skies. 
Or  tasks  the  solitary  oracle 
Of  a  vex'd  spirit,  task'd  beyond  its  strength, 
Shall  feed  on  heavenly  whispers,  few,  and  foint, 
And  dying  oft  to  stillness  terrible." 

Athelwold  replies  that  he  holds  in  valaes  so  highly,  he  glances,  amooffst 

little  estimation  this  government  of  other  topics,  at  the  gross  inequality 

superstition.     He  says —  in  the  punishment  wnich  he,  as  the 

.,  „  *        ,.,  ,  ,.  organ  of  the  church,  thought  proper 

"Ye  sow  fears  thick  as  grass  upon  the  ^   -^q;^^^   ^^   ^^lo  good    Edwin   md 

A   J  ^^\ii\       #  -^  A   Ai.  *    ^   ».       Elgiva,  and  that  penance  which  ho 

And  coll  it  comfort  to  the  race  of  mito."^       ^^^  j^^   .^p^^  ^^  ^^^  licentious 

And,,   proceeding    to    criticize    this     Edgar.     Dunstan  answers-— 
spiritual  government  which  Dunstan 

<<  Dunttan.  What  I  is  the  nice  adjustment,  moralist. 
Of  one  man's  punishment  with  one  man's  sin. 
Laid  in  the  balance  with  my  care  to  save 
That  sovereignty  of  Holy  Church  whereon 
The  fate  of  millions  hangs  ?    This  pompous  man 
Fmds  hit  own  interest  in  onr  sacred  cause. 
And  being,  as  he  is,  a  creature  spoil 'd. 
Caress*  d  and  tempted  more  than  man  can  bear. 
We  humour  him,  indulge,  and  lead  aloog 
Our  path  with  gentleness.     His  brother  braved 
Our  high  authority  and  supreme  rule. 
And  him  we  conquered,  him  we  tamed  with  blows 
— How  could  we  else  ? — and  broke  upon  the  wheel 
The  stubborn  rebel.     The  dread  charge  is  mine 
To  conquer  guilt  and  doubt  in  other  men ; 
Nor  may  I  quit  dominion. 
Ye  children  of  the  earth  who  feel,  at  worst. 
Simply  your  own  sin  and  its  punishment. 
Whose  heart  is  rapt  in  its  dividual  care. 
Who — having  to  the  priest  told  forth  the  tale. 
With  sighs  and  wailing,  of  repented  crime, 
And  heard  his  pardon,  authorized  by  God-l- 
Go  straightway  to  the  busy  world  again. 
To  daily  labour  and  to  social  mirth, 
Unburden'd  save  with  better  purposes 
— A  load,  alas !  but  little  cumbersome— 
How  might  I  envy  you  I     With  me  ye  leave 
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The  p«ft  tranigreMioD^miiie  the  grie^ 
The  constant  sorrow  of  this  wilful  world ; 
And  I  most  render  to  a  watchful  God 
Account  of  all  my  stewardship." 


The  next  scene  is  V)ne  of  a  very 
different  description.  Edgar  gives  a 
banquet  to  lib  conrtiers.  Here  the 
beauty  of  Elfrida  is  lauded  in  very 
gallant  terms  by  one  of  the  guests ; 
and  the  king's  curiosity  being  raised, 
Athelwold  is  pitched  upon,  as  com- 
bining, bv  consent  of  all,  an  exceUent 
taste  with  the  clearest  honour,  to  go 
to  her  residence  in  Devonshire,  and 
bring  back  a  faithful  report  of  her 
charms.  The  third  act  transfers  us 
to  the  castle  of  Olgar,  the  father  of 
Elfrida,  where  Athelwold— with  all 
his  honour  and  all  his  philosophy,  and 
in  spite  of  scholarship  and  meditation 
•~is  taken  captive  by  that  beauty 
which  he  has  come  to  survey.  The 
voung  thane  assumes,  at  first,  the 
habit  of  a  minstrel,  and  carrying  his 
harp  slung  across  his  shoulder,  ho 
wanders  through  the  grounds  of 
Olgar's  residence,  in  hopes  to  meet 
with  the  fair  lady,  and  in  this  manner 
accomplish  his  mission.  He  is  fortu** 
nate  enough  to  encounter  Elfrida, 
sitting  in  an  open  parterre,  amidst  a 
bevy  of  dainsels.  They  are  full  of 
mirth,  and  engaged  in  preparing  some 
festive  ornameut — some  decorations 
or  other  in  which  the  fair  of  those 
days  bedecked  themselves.  He  has 
an  opportunity  of  looking  at  Elfrida 
some  minutes  before  he  is  observed. 
On  being  detected,  hb  harp  and  min- 
strel liabit  obtain  for  him  a  speedy 
introduction,  and  he  is  invited  to  give 
them  a  specimen  of  hb  minstrelsy. 
Athelwold  still  retains  something  of 
hb  own  reflective  character  in  the 
verses  that  he  sings  ;    but  they  are 


sufficiently  gay  to  please, 
are.  They  are  worth, 
saving  from  the  flames. 
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Here  they 
we  think. 


*'  Go,  gather  jasmine,  gather  rose, 
Go,   weave    and   wear    thy    plea 
wreath! 

See  how  the  dancing  garland  glows 
On  the  smooth  happy  brow  beneath ! 

Still  o*er  those  eyes,  with  laughter  bright. 
May  never  time  presume  to  set 

More  pressbg  charge — a  load  less  light^- 
Than  such  loose  festive  coronet ! 

Ah  me !  that  festive  coronet 

Too  light  the  beauteous  wearer  finds: — 
The  fluttering  wreath  u  known  to  fret 

The  brow  it  but  too  loosely  binds.** 

Whether  on  account  of  the  song  or 
the  singer,  the  music  or  the  senti- 
ment, which  seems  covertly  to  advbe 
an  exchange  of  the  careless  gaiety  of 
the  maiden  for  the  happy  cares  of  the 
wife,  the  minstrel  was  much  applaud- 
ed, and  he  was  invited  to  enter  the 
mansion.  Athelwold  had  convinced 
himself,  without  a  shadow  of  a  doubt, 
of  the  surpassing  beauty  of  Elfrida ; 
bb  task,  therefore,  was  accomplbhed ; 
his  page  was  waiting  with  his  steed, 
he  had  but  to  mount  and  return  to 
Edgar.  Instead  of  which,  however, 
we  learn  that  he  gave  his  harp  to  the 
page,  resumed  hb  sword,  and  making 
some  other  slight  alteration  in  hu 
eauipments,  introduced  himself  to 
Olgar  in  his  own  person,  a  royal  thane 
and  a  well-known  favourite  of  the 
king. 


Athelwold  at  flrst  considers  himself  out  of  all  danger,  because,  although 
fascinated  by  the  beauty  of  Elfrida,  he  has  no  hope  and  no  thought  of  obtain- 
ing her.  Some  kindness,  we  suppose,  on  the  part  of  the  lady,  took  from  him 
the  ground  of  safety,  and  we  found  him,  apparently  with  a  clear  conscious- 
ness of  his  folly,  yielding  his  honour  to  hb  passion.  Here  are  some  of  hb 
reflections  under  both  th«se  predicaments. 

**  Kon  the  eye  the  light  of  beauty  fiUl, 
I  needs  must  see ;  if  soft  melodious  speech 
Thrill  on.the  ear,  I  must  be  sensible 
To  the  sweet  sununons ;  if  insidious  thought 
Of  that  embrace  the  happy  lover  wins 
Enter  the  heart,  I  cannot  make  it  stone. 
And  it  must  tremble  with  the  strong  conceit. 
But  whilst  I  feel,  I  yield  not.     Love  to  me 
Is  but  a  pain,  an  exquisite  endtdranee, 
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Where  reason,  listening  to  the  beating  heart, 
And  hanging  o'er  its  sorrows,  gazes  down, 
Like  sage  physician  o'er  the  restless  sick : 
Tortured  I  am,  not  subjugated. 

***** 

It  has  been  said,  or  sung  in  gentle  verse, 
That  nature's  beauty  calms  the  heart  of  man, 
Suffusing  its  own  peace.     They  find  it  so 
Who  bring  the  peace  they  wisely  love  so  well 
To  the  mute  vision.     I  have  wander'd  forth 
To  this  fair  solitude: — tiie  pladd  world 
Of  trees  and  waters,  hill  and  verdant  plain. 
Is  all  on  fire  with  love ;  the  liquid  lake 
Glows  with  a  beauty  warmer  than  its  own  | 
In  the  soft  air  the  breath  of  woman  bums 
Upon  my  blushing  cheek.     Here  do  I  stand 
With  head  depress'd,  in  languid  attitude. 
Faint,  motionless,  and  nothing  lives  within 
But  one  eonsaming  passion. 

•  •  «  •  * 

A  bride— -a  loving  wife — grant  it  a  good, 

Of  all  earth  holds  the  thing  most  excellent — 

And  grant  that  beauty,  wit,  and  happy  smiles^ 

Are  in  a  wife  most  commendable  gifts — 

Why,  in  the  name  of  reason,  why  alone 

This  woman's  beauty,  and  why  her  smiles  alone  ? 

Could  never  love  from  other  eyes  than  hers 

Look  forth  upon  me  ?     Can  no  other  hand 

Give  that  soft  pressure  felt  upon  the  heart  ? 

Can  she  smile  only  ?     Is  all  womanhood 

Summ'd  in  EifHda,  that  I  must  pursue 

Her  only  at  the  hazard  of  my  life. 

And  certain  loss  of  honour? — So  it  seems. 

Oh  madness !  madness ! — but  incurable  1 

I  am  destroy*d,  lost,  blotted  from  the  list 

Of  reasonable  beings.     Hour  after  hour. 

Day  after  day,  I  sit  like  any  stone. 

Musing  one  endless  thought,  if  thought  it  be, 

Which  is  a  medley  not  composed  at  all 

Of  any  Jot  of  reason,  a  mere  mase 

Of  pain,  and  pleasure,  and  delirium.'* 

Atbelwo1d*s  page,  talking  of  his  master,  as  was  and  is  the  custom  of  all 
pages,  lets  us  know  that  his  courtship  was  not  carried  on  altogether  by  8itHng 
hHU  :  he  gives  us  this  insight  into  the  wooing. — 

**  Love !  you  may  oall  it  love— 'tis  the  old  phrase. 
And  many  are  the  wUd  things  answer  to  it, 
And  this  the  wildest.     'Tis  an  ecstasy  ; 
The  man's  enchanted,  sir.     Now  mark  you  this : 
The  other  day  my  happy  pair  rode  forth ; 
Their  very  horses,  ambling  side  by  side. 
Moved  in  admired  accordance,  and  their  heads 
Were,  like  their  riders,  lovingly  inclined 
Each  to  the  other.     Well,  the  path  they  took 
Led  through  a  steep  defile  wall'd  on  each  side 
By  this  red  rock,  whieh  here  in  Devonshire 
Glows  'midst  the  verdure  like  an  ornament 
Green  nature  wears,  nor  looks  Hke  barrenness. 
High  overhead,  perch'd  on  tlie  precipice. 
My  pretty  mistress  spies  a  little  flower, 
A  solitary  rose,  against  the  sky 
Blooming  aloft  and  to  the  circling  heavens. 
And  the  great  sim  holding  its  l>eaaty  up, 
Ethereal  charm  beyond  all  mortal  touch* 
She  draws  her  rein  a  moment  to  admire 
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The  little  dauntleia  covetable  flower : 
My  gallant  knight,  whose  eye  itlU  followi  hen. 
Caught  at  the  half-fonu'd  fancy ;  setting  spun 
To  his  astonish'd  horse,  mad  up  the  height 
Where  way  was  none,  as  if  the  besst  had  wings, 
He  tears  his  desperate  course — and  placks  the  toy. 
My  lady  shrieks,  but  ere  the  blood  has  time 
To  quit  the  cheek  It  plays  in,  by  her  side 
He  brings  his  panting  steed,  and  gives  the  rose* 
She  blush'd,  and  chid,  and  was  all  rose  herself; 
Upon  her  temples,  'midst  her  silken  hair. 
She  placed  the  flutter'd  blossom  ;  then,  I  own, 
It  seem'd  worth  all  the  haiard**' 


6ir 


Atbelwold  returns  to  Edgar's  oourt, 
and  tells  that  falsehood  which  was  al- 
most as  repugnant  to  the  lover^  as  it 
was  to  the  man  of  honour.  Many 
excuses  readily  occur  to  cheat  his  con- 
science ;  but  chiefly  this*  that  his  own 
love  was  so  much  more  pure»  and 
would  be  so  much  more  constant^  than 
that  of  the  roving  Edgar.  He  con- 
trives to  describe  Elfrida  as  an  ordi- 
nary dame,  whose  renown  was  owing 
to  ner  secluded  position.  He  adds« 
that  she  is  amiable^  her  father  wealthy^ 
and  that  the  match  might  suit  a  thane 
not  so  devoted  to  beauty  as  his  sove- 
reign. He  obtains  permission  to  pur« 
sue  his  own  courtship. 

On  his  second  return  to  court, 
Athelwold  begins  to  betray  signs  of 
repentance  and  of  a  troubled  spirit, 
Dunstan,  who  was  desirous  that  the 
king  should  marry,  had  been  disap- 
pointed in  the  failure  of  the  late  pro- 
ject, and  who  beheld  in  Athelwold  an 
enemy  to  the  Church,  is  not  slow  in 
framing  suspicions  adverse  to  the 
thane.  He  goes  himself  to  01gar*s 
castle  where  the  bnde  was  kept  im- 
mured much  against  her  will — ne  sees 
at  once  the  treachery  that  had  been 
practised,  and  does  not  fail  to  sow 
some  seeds  of  discord  in  the  mind  of 
Elfrida.  He  returns,  divulges  his 
discovery  to  Edgar,  and  then  follows 
the  well-iuiown  catastrophe.   She  who 


had  been  loved  for  beauty  only,  now 
displays  an  ungoyemable  vanity.  The 
manner  in  which  she  eontrives  to 
quarrel  with  her  husband,  and  justify 
wjuii permisgion  she  gives  her  beau- 
ty to  captivate  the  king,  is  managed 
by  the  writer  not  without  art ;  the  re- 
morse, too,  of  the  noble  thane,  for  the 
breach  of  honour  be  had  committed, 
mingled  as  it  is  with  many  reflections 
of  a  philosophical  as  well  as  moral 
nature,  is  portrayed  with  some  spirit. 
But  we  are  not  tempted  to  rescue 
either  of  these  portions  of  the  play 
fVom  the  flames.  They  must  bum. 
We  shall  extend  our  generosity  to 
one  more  extract  only.  In  the  fourth 
act,  while  Athelwold  has  again  left 
Uie  court,  and  is  completing  his 
courtship  of  Elfrida,  we  are  brought 
into  closer  acquaintance  with  Dun- 
Stan.  We  see  him  not  in  the  moving 
world,  but  in  hb  solitude.  He  is  sit- 
ting by  the  side  of  that  most  miserable 
of  all  abodes  which  asoetic  oyer  con- 
structed— a  kind  of  open  grave  which 
he  had  dug  with  his  own  hands  for  his 
painful  habitation.  He  here  reveals 
to  us  a  combination,  which,  in  men  of 
such  excitable  nature  and  such  dubi- 
ous morality  as  Dunstan,  has  probablj 
often  existed ;  the  visions  of  enthusi- 
asm alternating  with  religious  doubts, 
and  these,  eounled  with  remotf^,  lead* 
lug  to  renewed  severities  of  penanee* 


''  Dunttan.    (alone — midnight,) 
Enoirde  me,  ye  angels,  and  ye  saints 
That  once  like  me  were  mortal  I  Lo,  I  rise. 
And,  home  upon  the  wafture  of  your  wings, 
1  mount — I  climb  the  air — I  enter  heaven  1 
Ha  I  gone !  all  gone !  Deserted  here,  I  rest 
On  the  bare  earth,  beneath  the  vacant  moon ; 
Alone  with  God  and  nature.     Terrible 
Is  this  nnseen  Omnipotence  ! 
Come  back,  ye  shapes  that  talk'd  with  me  erewhile ! 
Oh,  stand  betwixt  this  Nature-God  and  me. 
This  dread  Invisible  I  Let  devils  come. 
And  let  me  struggle  with  thehr  grinning  spite ; 
Their  hideous  rage  were  comfortable  here, 
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And  social  in  this  blank  immensitj. 
— Down  on  thy  kneea  1  Pray !  without  ceasing,  pray ! 
So  shalt  tliou  find  religion,  if  not  God. 
Pray — thou  bast  sins^Mcy  are  thy  bond  to  HesTsn. 
It  is  not  joy,  it  is  not  innocence, 
*Tis  goilt  that  leads  to  the  celestial  gates. 
Hail,  thou  mysterious  sin  I 

Now,  what  is  man,  O  Lord !  that  thou  should'st  have 
Regard  for  him,  his  Tirtue,  or  his  guilt  ? 
What  are  to  thee  his  follies  or  his  crimes. 
More  than  his  grief  or  joy  ?  Man  tortures  num ; 
Let  man  see  to  it,  punish,  and  prevent : 
For  what  end  else  is  he  noade  capable 
Of  reason,  or  of  social  government  ? 
Grsature  most  sad,  weak,  and  contemptible, 
Think'st  thou  thy  little  day  of  vagrant  life 
Can  anger  thy  Creator,  or  can  please  ? 
Canst  thou  do  honour,  puppet,  to  thy  God  ? 
Or  vex  with  errors  ?  Or,  poor  jealous  fool ! 
Dost  hold  it  for  an  honour  of  thine  own. 
That  God  should  plague  thee  everlastingly. 
For  mutual,  mad,  and  transitory  sins  ? 
•—Not  mine— not  mine— these  thoughts,  this  blasphemy  I 
It  is  the  whispering  demon  at  my  ear 
Utters  these  impious  doubts.     O  God !  O  God ! 
Some  say  thou  didst  not  of  immediate  will. 
But  through  subordinates,  create  this  world ; 
If  that  some  spirit  seised  thy  vital  power, 
And  used  it  for  his  wild  and  «portive  thought. 
What  huge  and  dread  responsibility 
Lies  on  that  reckless  angel !  I  am  dark, 
I  cannot  knoto^  by  willing  more  to  know : 
But  I  can  suffer ; suffer  for  these  doubts. 
As  for  all  other  sins.     Here  will  I  lie 
In  my  damp  living  grave,  with  crawling  worms 
Balk*d  of  their  wasting  prey.     My  nourishment^ 
But  feeds  disease — ^my  life  is  agony — 
What  can  I  suffer  more  ?  Here  let  him  cast 
Hit  pangs  upon  me,  and  re-string  my  frame 
For  the  fresh  torment ;  let  -him  doom  to  hell. 
Eternally  with  devils  to  abide. 
I  can  but  suffer.     Here  I  Isy  me  down, 
A  prostrate  slave  before  resistless  power. 
Let  the  scourge  fall  I  there  is  no  other  help. 
— O  Christ  \  The  scourge  baa  fallen,  and  on  thee  !'* 
•  •  ♦  • 

Such  is  tho  coDception  which  this  writer  formed  of  Dunstao and  such  the 

jnaoner  in  which  he  thought  the  ascetic  hermit  might  bo  combined  with  the 
political  highpriest  and  the  most  learned  person  of  bis  age. 
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The  extraorcUnary  and  effectual 
stand  which  the  tribes  lying  along  the 
eastern  coast  of  the  Euxine  haTemade 
against  the  gigantic  power  of  Russia, 
has  naturally  awakened  **  strong  in- 
terest **  in  Europe ;  it  has  all  the  fea- 
tures of  the  times  of  romance^  ex- 
hibiting the  '^  might  that  slumbers 
in  a  peasant's  arm/'  exemplifying 
tiie  noble  resistance  that  may  exist 
among  men  destitute  of  every  thing 
but  native  intrepidity,  and  cheering 
all  independent  nations  with  the  evi- 
dence that  the  feeblest  who  are  deter- 
mined to  fight  for  their  firesides,  may 
struggle  against  the  most  colossal  with 
disting^hed  honour,  and  perhaps 
with  final  victory. 

It  b  not  our  purpose  here  to  pro- 
nounce upon  the  immediate  motives  9f 
tiie  Russian  Cabinet.  But  the  unde- 
niable fact  is,  that  Russia  has  proceed- 
ed in  a  course  of  violent  aggression  on 
all  the  neighbouring  states  for  the  last 
hundred  years ;  that  this  aggression 
has  been  continued  until  it  has  actually 
grown  into  a  settled  principle  of  Rus- 
sian policy;  that  every  successful 
seizure  of  territory  has  been  so  far 
from  satiating  the  passion  for  aggran- 
dizement, that  it  has  given  new  eager- 
ness for  encroachment ;  and  that,  in  a 
desperate  and  unquenchable  ambition 
which  palpably  aims  at  the  sovereignty 
of  the  world,  the  object  present  to  it 
from  the  beginning  of  its  career  under 
the  first  Peter,  and  enlarging  and 
sprea^g  with  stronger  temptation 
before  it  to  this  hour,  is  the  seizure  of 
the  empire  of  the  Sultan. 

High  purposes  mav  be  connected  in 
the  councils  of  Providence  with  this 
fierce,  restless,  and  inappeasable  love 
of  possession ;  the  mysterious  agency 
which  brings  good  out  of  evil  may 
render  the  march  of  Russian  power 
the  means  of  accomplishing  great  ob- 
jects, of  which  Russian  policy  never 
dreamt.  The  excitement  of  war  may 
awake  new  life  in  the  world  of  Islam- 
ism  ;  the  necessity  of  repelling  des- 
potism may  give  birth  to  the  only  an- 
tagonist by  which  it  can  be  finally  re- 
pelled— constitutional   freedom;  and 


even  the  ferocity  of  barbaric  minds 
and  manners  may  eventually  be  train- 
ed to  civilization  by  the  pressure  of 
new  calamity.  But  no  man,  who  has 
the  common  feeling  of  right  and 
wrong  inculcated  in  hun  by  nature,  and 
stiU  less,  no  man  who  feels  the  sympa- 
thies commanded  by  Christianity,  can 
doubt,  that  to  covet  the  territories  of 
other  sovereignties  is  a  national  crime ; 
that  to  enforce  the  claim  by  blood  is  a 
heightening  of  the  crime ;  and  that  to 
protest  against  the  principle  and  the 
practice  is  equally  just,  in  feeling,  in 
policy,  and  in  religion.  Russian  ag- 
grandizement is  the  true  danger  of  the 
world. 

Among  the  striking  features  of  the 
present  crisis  is  the'  prominence  into 
which  the  tribes  of  the  Central  Cau- 
casus have  been  thrown  within  the  last 
half  dozen  years.  Until  that  period 
they  were  almost  wholly  unknown. 
Russia  had  marched  through  the  coun- 
try in  their  rear,  and  swept  the  bor- 
ders of  the  Caspian  with  trivial  diffi- 
culty. She  had  conquered  Mingrelia 
and  Georgia  twenty  years  before,  and 
held  them  in  firm  possession.  But 
the  tribes  which,  by  their  position, 
were  objects  of  the  highest  importance 
to  a  power  whoso  direct  purpose  was 
the  command  of  both  shores  of  the 
Euxine,  remained  nearly  unknown. 

Mr  Bell,  from  whose  narrative  we 
chiefly  derive  the  anecdotes  and  ob- 
servations that  follow,  is  evidentiy  a 
man  of  ability.  He  writes  with  clear- 
ness and  force ;  he  describes  spiritedly 
and  not  too  much,  seizing  on  the  pro- 
minent features  of  the  country,  with- 
out confusing  them  by  lavishncss  of 
colouring  or  minuteness  of  detail. 
Alarmed  as  our  feelings  may  be  at  the 
progress  of  human  ambition,  he  places 
its  criminality  in  the  strongest  light, 
by  its  contrast  with  the  simple  patriot- 
i9m  and  natural  bravery  of  the  race  of 
gallant  mountaineers  on  whose  bodies 
it  must  trample  before  it  can  enslave 
the  land  of  their  fathers. 

By  one  of  the  treaties  signed  by 
Mahmoud  in  his  days  of  depression, 
Turkey  had  made  over  to  the  Czar  all 


*  Journal  of  a  Residence  in  CircassiA  during  the  Years  1637,  1836,  and  1839.     By 
James  Stanislaus  BsU.    2  vols. 
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that  belonged  to  her  of  soToreignty 
over  the  tribes  of  the  Caucasus^  and 
Russia  instanUj  and  fearfully  availed 
herself  of  the  pretext  for  bringing  the 
whole  country  into  subjection.  Bat 
the  truth  was^  that  Turkey  had  signed 
away  what  it  was  not  in  her  power  to 
beatow  ;  that  the  Caucasian  tribes 
had  never  acknowledged  more  than  a 
nominal  sovereignty  in  Turkey ;  and 
that  the  sea-shore  was  the  only  part 
by  which  even  that  was  formally  ac- 
knowledged. The  new  demand  of 
submission^  therefore^  came  like  a 
thunderbolt  npon  the  Circassians. 
The  Russian  armv  advanced  in  force 
sufficient  to  justify  the  belief  at  St 
Petersburg,  that  no  merely  barbarian 
power  could  resist  it  for  a  single 
campaign;  but  the  Czar»  who  had 
seen  nothing  but  an  empire  of  serfs» 
was  now  to  take  a  lesson  ftom  a  com- 
monwealth of  freemen.  The  Circas- 
sians rose  in  their  villages^  cursed  the 
name  of  the  invader,  pronounced  their 
determination  to  resist ;  and  adopting, 
asMf  by  instinct,  the  true  tactique  of 
mountain  war,  drove  their  cattle  fh>m 
the  valieys,  bnmed  their  barks  on  the 
shores,  removed  their  families  to  the 
hills,  stockaded  the  mountain  passes, 
and,  calling  on  every  man  to  take  up 
his  rifle,  prepared  to  flght  to  their  last 
breath  against  the  Czar  and  slavery. 
The  result  was  altogether  beyond  con- 
jecture ;  for  what  could  the  desultory 
resistance  of  a  population  of  peasants 
be  expected  to  perform  against  the 
disciplined  troops,  the  financial  re- 
sources, and  the  devouring  ambition 
of  the  Russian  empire  ? 

The  "  affair  of  the  Vixen**  has  been 
familiar  to  the  British  public.  It  arose 
out  of  an  attempt,  on  the  part  of  some 
British  merchants,  to  carry  on  an  in- 
dependent trade  with  Circassia.  The 
Vixen  was  seized  by  the  Russians, 
and  the  whole  business  produced  a 
formidable  addition  to  the  troubles  of 
Lord  Palmerston,  already  perilously 
immersed  in  protocols,  and  the  official 
puzzling  of  the  most  puzzled  diplo- 
macy since  the  days  of  Laputa.  Mr 
Bell,  the  chief  agent  on  the  occasion, 
returned  to  Constantinople.  Lord 
Durham,  the  champion  of  Liberalism 
in  England,  was  sent  to  display  his 
flexibility  at  the  foot  of  the  despot ; 
he  performed  the  suppliant  to  admira- 
tion, bowed  to  the  Emperor  with  the 
plianey  of  a  Chinese  mandarin,  found 
his  Radicalism  utterly  melted  down  in 


the  irresistible  radiance  of  the  impe- 
rial smile,  and  having  accomplished 
that  object  dearest  to  every  Wtiig  and 
Radical  in  existence — the  enjoyment 
of  a  two  years'  salary— returned  to 
England,  bringing  nothing  with  him 
but  a  character  from  the  Czar,  and  a 
couple  of  Russian  ribands  at  his  but- 
tonhole. 

In  1837,  Mr  Bell  resolved  on  raak* 
ing  a  second  experiment,  and  started 
from  Constantinople  by  the  Turkish 
steamer  for  Trebizond,  but  landed  at 
Slnope.  This  town  would  form  a 
study  for  the  antiquarian ;  it  stands 
on  the  end  of  a  promontory,  guarded 
on  the  land  side  by  lofty  double  wallsy 
which,  having  been  repaired  by  the 
Turks  from  time  to  time,  give  nnm- 
berless  proofs  of  the  barbaric  readi- 
ness with  wliich  they  availed  them- 
selves of  the  labours  of  the  past.  The 
walls  are  patched  with  slabs  bearing 
Greek  and  Latin  inscriptions,  and 
with  fragments  of  beantiAmy  executed 
alto-relievos,  capitals,  entablatures, 
and  fluted  marble  columns!  The 
country  affords  no  less  interest  to  the 
geologist,  presenting  a  great  variety 
of  soil  as  it  recedes  from  the  coast ; 
hills  evidently  volcanic,  those  hills 
forest-crowned ;  the  valleys  fbrtUe  and 
abundant  in  flowers,  among  which 
were  "  most  fragrant  violets ;  "  orch- 
ards and  vinevards,  showing  the  luxu- 
riance of  the  land,  and  even  the  quiet 
and  comfort  which  the  indolence  of 
the  Turk  allows  to  the  Asiatic  farmer. 
But  this  flue  portion  of  the  earth  is 
coming  into  play,  and  it  will  not  be 
long  forgotten  or  unexamined. 

But  there  is  already  a  silent  opert<« 
tion  going  on,  whose  effects  must  havo 
been  felt,  even  without  the  move  rapid 
stimulant  of  war.  The  people  of 
Sinope  carry  on  a  considerable  trade 
in  the  flne  oaks  with  which  their  ad- 
joining hills  abound.  The  *'  steamer 
is  abroad,"  worth  all  the  "  schoolmas- 
ters" of  this  liberal  age.  The  Tre- 
bizond steamers  call  at  Sinope  fbr 
coals.  The  Turks  and  Persians  were 
at  flrst  afraid  to  trust  themselves  to 
ride  on  these  '*  flre-horses ;  **  but  they 
have  now  got  over  their  terrors,  and 
they  pass,  generally,  to  the  number 
of  sixty  or  a  hundred  every  trip. 
These  are  wondrous  doings  in  Turkey. 
Twenty  years  ago  the  passengers 
would  have  been  taken  for  madmen, 
the  captain  would  have  been  hanged 
as  a  magician,  and  the  diip  irould 
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have  been  confiscated  as  a  ''  contra* 
band"  of  the  Prince  of  the  Power  of 
the  Air ! 

After  some  discussion  as  to  the 
mode  of  arriving^  at  Circassia  without 
being  overhauled  by  the  Russians,  Mr 
Deil»  at  length)  embarked  on  board  a 
coaster^  commanded  by  an  old  Turk 
named  Rhader.     Khader  was  a  hn« 
xnouristy  who  scattered  his  Jokes  round 
all  his  passengers.      Their  banquet 
was  not  much  suited  to  epicurism; 
twice  a  daj  they  had  a  stew  of  dried 
Balt*meat>  eggs,  and  onions,  followed 
by  a  cup  of  sugarless  coffee,  and  a 
pipe.     Their  other  meals  were  irre« 
gular,  optional,  and  requiring  strong 
stomachs ;  for  their  composition  was 
garlic,  olives,  and  capsicums.     They 
had^five  Circassians  on  board,  warrior 
merchants,  who  brought  with  them 
considerable  quantities  of  packages  for 
the  home  trade  *,  but  their  first  care 
was  to  look  to  their  arms  and  ammu- 
nition— a  sign  of  the  times  I  The  winds 
were  continually  shifting,  and  at  length 
fell  dead  calm.     Then  the  native  re- 
sources of  the  Oriental  came  into  play. 
A  Mollah  wrote  a  verse  from  the  Ko- 
ran, which  he  tied  aloft  in  the  rigging, 
and  another  Turk  hung  up  the  Koran 
itself  at  the  stem.     It  may  be  pre- 
sumed that  the  charm  was  effectual, 
for  a  breeze  set  in  shortly  after.  Next 
day,  as   they  approached  the  coast, 
they  were  startled  by  the  reports  of 
distant  cannon ;  but  a  swallow  flew 
by,  which  was  regarded  as  a  happy 
omen,  and  they  were  comforted.  Toe 
captain  was  a  man  of  experience ;  his 
vessel  had  been  already  captured  by 
the  Russian  cruisers,  but  he  had  made 
his  escape  with  his  crew  in  a  cock- 
boat, in  which,  after  four  days  of  ha« 
zard,  he  reached  the  shore.     He  had 
sailed    the    Euxioe    for    twenty-five 
years.     His  contrivance  for  ascertain- 
ing the  set  of  the  wind  was  happy : 
hb  vessel  had  no  vane ;  but  he  stuck 
out  his  long  pipe,  which  was  seldom 
out  of  his  hand,  over  the  gunwale,  and 
it  answered  the  purpose.     The  wind 
at  last  rose,  and  put  the  old  captain 
into  remarkable  eood-humour.      He 
had  said  to  an  old  Circassian  gentle- 
man, who  had  gone  below  through  a 
fit  of  sickness,  **  that  he  was  happy  to 
see  him  again  on  deck,  for  when  he 
was  asleep  so  often,  and  forgot  to  say 
his  prayers,   they  had   bad  winds. ' 
To  a  remark,  that  he  seemed  in  s^ood 
spirits—"  Yes,  yes,"  said  he,  "  I  have 
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one  old  wife  and  one  son,  and,  when* 
ever  1  can  make  some  money  for  them, 
I  can  laugh  all  day  long.*'  The  wind 
fell  again  ;  but  Moslem  invention  was 
not  to  be  exhausted.  The  Mollah 
went  round  the  deck  with  a  little  cup 
for  paras,  to  buy  candles  to  place  in 
the  mosaue  of  a  saintly  Derveish  at 
Sinab,  whicbparas  he  wrapped  up  in  a 
piece  of  rag,  and  tied  round  the  tiller! 
In  the  evening,  another  scene  perfectly 
Oriental  occurred.  The  sails  being 
trimmed,  and  the  evening  prayers 
said,  the  steersman  proposed  telling 
them  a  tale,  to  pass  the  time.  While 
he  knelt,  as  they  generally  do,  with 
the  tiller  under  his  arm,  and  a  pipe 
in  one  hand,  the  other  being  free 
for  action,  with  the  moonlight  shin- 
ning upon  his  expressive  features,  and 
the  surrounding  circle  of  Turks  and 
Circassians  all  listening  in  silence  and 
light,  the  whole  was  an  example  of  the 
involuntary  piciuresgue.  His  tale 
was  one  of  the  old  Arab  family,  of 
unhappy  sultans  and  wonderful  der- 
yeishes  ;  but  it  was  broken  short  by  a 
fresh  breeze.  Another  night  was  spent 
upon  the  waters.  The  sea,  under  the 
ftiU  moon,  looked  like  a  bath  of  silver. 
To  add  to  the  interest  of  the  scene,  an 
eclipse  came  on.  The  alarm  was  ob- 
viated by  the  Englishman's  prediction 
of  it,  ft'om  bis  almanac ;  but  all  his 
attempts  to  explain  the  phenomenon 
were  met  with  that  acquiescent  doubt, 
which  relieves  the  Turk  from  the 
trouble  of  thinking.  "  It  is  the  will 
of  God,"  said  they  ;  and  this  solution 
accounted  for  every  thing.  It  is  the 
Turkish  royal  road  to  science;  and 
saves  the  brain  prodigiously. 

But  they  were  now  approaching 
their  harbour  and  their  hazard  to- 
gether. Morning  showed  them  the 
mountdns  of  Circassia  about  forty 
miles  off;  but  it  soon  after  showed 
them  two  Russian  vessels,  one  a  three- 
masted  cutter  of  six  guns,  and  the 
other  a  large  gun-brig,  coming  down 
ftill  upon  them.  The  chase  now  be- 
gan, and  the  Turks  were  recommend- 
ed to  throw  their  bales,  overboard. 
But  this  they  would  not  do :  however, 
as  something  must  be  done,  they 
threw  overboard  a  gun-carriage  and  a 
Circassian  fiag.  Their  only  hope  was 
in  the  tactique  of  the  Russians,  who 
are  bad  sailors.  The  cutter  commen- 
ced firing :  the  first  shots  fell  short. 
Twice  before  she  neared  them,  way 
was  lost  by  the  necessity  of  altering 
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ber  coarse,  owing  to  the  Russian 
having  endeavoured  to  run  in  upon 
them,  instead  of  running  between  tnem 
and  the  coast.  Four  or  five  times, 
while  running  alongside*  and  her  shot 
passing  far  beyond  them,  she  lost  way 
by  altering  her  course,  either  for  the 

Eurpose  of  closing^  with  them,  or 
ringing  her  broad^de  to  bear.  The 
Turks  were  in  despair,  and  proposed 
an  instant  surrender ;  but  the  Circas- 
sians were  of  other  metal.  The  old 
Circassian  who  had  been  sea-sick, 
drew  his  dagger  upon  the  Captain  the 
moment  he  talked  of  surrender.  The 
rest  loaded  their  fire-arms,  and  fixed 
their  daggers  in  their  belts,  to  keep 
the  sailors  to  their  duty.  The  Rus- 
sian fired  as  slow,  as  she  had  ma- 
noeuvred badly  ;  but  she  was  too  strong, 
and  the  case  now  seemed  hopeless. 
The  chase  had  continued  for  two 
hours,  and  the  shot  falling  round  them, 
Mr  Bell  went  below,  to  get  some  of 
his  stock  of  gunpowder  in  readiness 
to  be  thrown  overboard.  On  hb  re- 
turn, he  took  an  oar  like  the  rest,  and 
joined  in  the  rowing  chant,  or  in  a 
cheer,  of  **  Madge,  Madge,**  equiva- 
lent to  the  French — **  courage,**  in 
reply  to  each  shot  At  length  the 
cutter  came  within  musket  range,  but 
they  had  now  got  so  near  the  coast, 
that  they  could  see  the  people  rushing 
down  the  hills,  and  streaming  from 
both  sides  along  the  beech,  towards 
the  point  for  wluch  they  were  making. 
Seeing  this,  the  Circassians  on  board, 
who  had  been  singing  their  beautiful 
rowing  chant,  **  Arira-ri-ra,*'  set  up 
a  scream  of  piercing  shrillness,  to 
which  their  countrymen  on  shore  set 
up  an  equally  ear-piercing  reply.  In 
a  short  time,  a  boat,  literidly  crammed 
with  armed  men,  was  alongside  of 
them.  The  Russians  now  seemed  to 
think,  that  a  reinforcement  of  twenty- 
five  men  was  not  to  be  trifled  with ; 
for  the  cutter  was  immediately  laid 
to,  firing  a  shot  now  and  then,  in  use- 
less anger.  The  gun-brig  next  came 
up,  but  also  brought  to ;  and  content- 
ed herself  with  the  safe  valour  of  long 
shots.  The  shorewas  now  covered  with 
warriors,  who  naturally  took  the  strong- 
est interest  in  this  struggle  of  das- 
tardly strength  with  skill  and  courage. 
As  the  vessel  neared  the  shore,  three 
Circassians  plunged  into  the  sea  and 
swam  off  to  her,  to  carry  the  cable  to 
land.  Another  large  boat  soon  joined 
them.  The  Russians  at  length,  having 


missed  their  prey,  drew  off,  after  ha- 
ving exhibited  a  very  humble  share  of 
either  seamanship  or  daring.  The 
crew  and  cargo  were  now  safe  landed, 
and  all  was  rejoicing,  hospitaJity,  and 
new  contempt  for  the  blockaders. 

The  Circassians,  though  generaUj 
Moslems,  have  not  adopted  all  the 
Moslem  absurdities.  For  instance, 
they  are  not  fatalists,  at  least  so  far  as 
the  plague  is  concerned ;  for  hospita- 
bly as  Mr  Bell  was  welcomed,  his  first 
{>lace  of  residence  was  a  kind  of  rude 
azaretto,  and  no  one  would  touch  any 
of  the  newly  arrived  until  the  captain 
had  taken  an  oath,  on  the  Koran,  that 
there  was  no  plague  at  the  port  from 
which  he  came.  The  gooos  were  all 
fumigated ;  and,  when  a  house  was  at 
last  chosen  for  Mr  Bell,  it  was.  one 
which  had  been  quitted  by  the  familv. 

The  countrv  on  this  shore  is  strik- 
ingly beautiful ;  and  this  kind  of  land- 
scape extends  from  Anapa  to  Sukum 
Rhale,  or  nearly  from  the  mouth  of 
the  Kuban  to  the  borders  of  Mingrdia. 
The  construction  of  the  coast  is  equally 
singular  and  picturesque ;-  and  would 
probably  afford  as  much  interest  to  the 
geologist  as  to  the  poet  or  the  painter. 
A  continuous  range  of  lofty  and  wood- 
ed mountains  forms  the  background, 
while  from  these  descend  valleys  per- 
pendicular to  the  shore.  Almost  all 
the  hills  are  clothed  with  oak  nearly 
to  the  summit ;  the  hills  chiefly  con- 
sbting  of  a  friable  dayslate,  whose 
dissolution  fllls  the  valleys  widi  a  rii^ 
soil.  The  valley  of  the  Snbesh,  foi 
example,  the  mountain-stream  near 
which  the  vessel  had  reached  the  shore, 
was  highly  fertile.  Trees  were  nume- 
rous, and  all  the  larger  ones  were  fes- 
tooned with  enormous  vines,  from 
which  the  people  make  excellent  wine, 
and  even  brandy,  Moslems  though  they 
be.  Low  hills  skirted  the  vallev; 
where  not  under  tillage,  clothed  with 
fruit-trees  and  a  beautiful  carpet  of 
grass  and  wild  flowers.  But  no  houses 
were  to  be  seen  in  the  valley:  they 
lurked  in  clusters  in  the  wooded  delis 
above,  a  result  of  the  war. 

The  family  in  whose  '*  guest-house  ** 
Mr  Bell  resided  (for  it  seems  the  na- 
tional habit  to  have  two— one  for  hospi- 
tality and  the  other  for  home)  at  lengdi 
returned,  and  they  amply  fed  the  Eng* 
lish  stranger.  Fresh  supplies  of  pasta, 
(a  thick  porridge  made  of  mlUet,)  mea^ 
either  stewed  or  roasted ;  pasta  with 
goat*8  milk,  pasta  with  honey,  were 
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pouring  in  npon  him  all  day.  One  of  the 
daughters^  of  whom,  as  he  was  '*  nn- 
lucluly*'  from  home  at  the  moment,  he 
can  speak  only  hy  hearsay,  but  who  was 
said  to  be  a  beauty  of  sixteen,  waited 
on^iim  with  a  bowl  of  nuts  and  walnuts, 
as  a  present  from  the  family.  He  was 
more  fortunate  in  personally  receiving 
another  Tisiter,  the  daughter  of  a  Cir- 
cassian noble,  who  was  on  a  visit  in 
the  neighbourhood ;  '*  a  very  pretty 
girl,  whose  head  and  bosom  were  pro- 
fusely decorated  with  lace,  and  orna- 
ments of  silver.*'  She  also  brought 
a  bowl^  of  nuts  and  walnuts,  and 
was  presented  with  a  pair  of  scis-' 
sors  in  return.  Both  young  ladies 
were  extremely  anxious  to  be  sent 
to  "  Stamboul,"  which  our  Euro- 
pean vocabulary  pronounces  **  selling 
them  for  slaves ;"  but  which  the  young 
and  handsome  among  these  mountain 
nymphs  look  upon  as  pushing  their 
fortune ;  in  fact,  as  what  the  world  of 
fashion  among  us  calls  **  bringing 
out,**  and  with  nearly  the  same  mo- 
tives, and  not  much  difference  in  the 
morality. 

It  being  thus  known  that  the  Eng- 
lishman had  curiosities  in  his  house, 
he  was  frequently  honoured  with  si- 
milar levees  of  his  host's  family  and 
their  visiters.  The  young  sultanas 
were  enchanted  with  his  musical 
snuff-box,  and  the  display  of  his  other 
European  wonders.  But  the  visits 
were  strictly  en  r^gie  ;  one  or  two  old 
gentlemen,  corresponding  to  our  cha- 
perons, accompanied  them.  There  is 
nothing  new  under  the  sim.  Some 
boys,  sons  of  native  nobles,  who  were 
living  with  the  family  for  education, 
sometimes  came.  One  of  them,  about 
nine  years  old,  was  soon  to  return 
home,  having  become  an  excellent 
rider,  and  one  of  the  best  of  shots  in 
the  valley.  He  had  completed  his 
**  education,"  and  is  probably  by  this 
time  a  classic  hero,  distinguished  in 
the  songs  of  his  country  for  his  havoc 
of  the  **  Yellow-beards,*'  and  his  elo« 
quencein  national  harangues,  at  an 
age  when,  among  us,  he  would  be 
pea-shooting  at  Westminster,  or  re- 
hearsing the  fypus  baryUmorum  at 
Eton,  with  the  certainty  of  never 
writing  a  line  of  longs  or  shorts  from 
the  moment  when  he  arrived  at  years 
of  discretion.  But  in  this  country  we 
can  afford  to  be  idle. 

Modem  tourists  are  in  the  habit  of 
tiring  or  tantalizing  the  reader,  as  the 
case  may  be,  by  giving  a  detail  of 


their  breakfasts,  dinners,  and  suppers, 
from  the  moment  of  landing  at  Calids. 
This  is  unnecessary,  since  we  have 
ascertained  that  the  French  are  not 
anthropophagi,  though  we  allow  its  va- 
lue  in  filling  up  a  page.  But  the  bill 
of  fare  in  remote  and  barbaric  coun- 
tries is  an  indication  of  the  state  of  the 
people.  The  Circassians  seem  to  be 
well  provided.  The  breakfast  in  this 
family  (which  was  one  only  in  the 
middle  rank)  was  ample. 

First  were  served  sweet  cake  and 
milk ;  then,  on  a  clean  wooden  four- 
footed  tray,  a  great  mess  of  thick 
pasta,  with  a  wooden  bowl  stuck  in 
Its  middle,  in  which  was  the  sauce,  a 
mixture  of  milk,  walnut  oil,  and  capsi- 
cum. There  were,  unfortunately  for 
the  elegance  of  the  table,  no  plates  for 
the  meat ;  but  the  pieces  of  boiled  kid 
were  arranged  round  the  pasta,  help- 
ed of  course  with  the  fingers.  Then, 
to  **  promote  the  digestion  of  fat 
meats,**  as  they  said,  was  handed 
round  a  huge  bowl  of  grape  syrup 
and  water,  which  is  recommended  as 
a  specific ;  and  alter  all  came  another 
laige  bowl  full  of  kid-broth,  thicken- 
ed with  beans,  of  which  the  guest  was 
expected  to  taste.  If  this  were  the 
breakfast,  what  must  be  the  dinner  ? 
We  should  regard  the  plethora  as 
much  more  likely  to  finish  the  war 
than  Russian  generalship ;  and  the 
Circassian  warriors  more  likely  to 
fall  victims  to  dilated  stomachs  and 
short  breath,  than  to  the  bullets  of  the 
Muscovite.  We  should,  at  all  events, 
presume  it  speedily  to  disqualify  the 
female  stock  in- trade  for  the  Constant 
tinople  market.  No  Circassian  coast- 
er seems  equal  to  the  tonnage  of  a 
freight  of  sultanas  on  this  regimen. 

But,  at  least,  it  shows  that  the  na- 
tives have  something  to  fi^ht  for; 
that  they  have  propertv,  mdepen- 
dence,  and  skill  to  turn  both  to  their 
proper  purposes.  We  are  not  sur- 
prised, that  comparing  their  own  con- 
dition with  the  penury  of  the  wretch- 
ed serf  of  Russia,  or  the  solitary  sava- 
fi^ery  of  the  Cossack,  they  should  think 
It  better  to  %ht  the  Czar  than  to 
serve  him  $  to  shoot  his  slaves  in  the 
field  than  to  drag  the  chain  in  his  de- 
serts ;  and  to  live  free  in  their  pleasant 
valleys  and  noble  forests,  than  to  wear 
bb  harness,  and  go  forth  at  his  impe- 
rial bidding,  to  die  in  the  fens  of  Po- 
land, or  freeze  in  the  steppes  of  Tar- 
tary. 

lu  making  his  progress  through  the 
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even  on  a  larger  8oale»  and  not  with- 
out luzories.  At  the  house  of  Ach- 
inet»  a  landowner  in  the  valley  of 
Vardan»  a  fine  scene^  closed  on  the 
east  bj  high  hills*  in  April  still  cap- 
ped with  snow»  be  was  received  in  the 
''guest-house/  which*  though  but 
lately  finished*  had  "  beautifully 
wrought  mats"  hung  round  the  diran  $ 
the  divan  itself  being  furnished  with 
silk  curtains*  a  bed  of  a  soft  mattress 
bordered  with  velvet*  velvet  pillows* 
a  quilted  silk  coverlet*  and*  ''what  was 
better  than  all*  clean  white  sheet- 
ing." 

Next  morning  he  was  agreeably 
surprised  by  seeing  a  handsome  tra- 
velling tea-service  taken  out  of  a  small 
ehest,  and  some  excellent  tea  handed 
round.  This  service*  however*  had 
been  found  in  a  Russian  prize.  Ach- 
met*  the  master  of  the  house*  was  rich* 
and  had  no  less  than  fifty-two  per- 
•ons  in  his  household. 

Next  day  many  chie£s  arrived. 
Every  man*  and  almost  every  boy* 
carried  a  rifle.  They  talked  of  war. 
They  said  that  it  was  approaching 
them  there)  that  15,000  Russians 
were  to  be  collected  at  Sukum  Khale* 
under  the  command  of  Baron  Rosen^ 
and  that  they  were  expected  to  make 
a  descent  at  Mamai*  about  ten  miles 
firom  the  house  of  Achmet.  But  the 
news  seemed  to  inspire  no  fear.  Thev 
declared  that  the  country  waa  difficult 
enough  to  defy  100,000  Russians. 

Much  conversation  ensued  on  the 
severities  which  had  inflamed  them 
agidnst  the  Csar.  Hassan  Bey*  one 
of  the  chiefli,  declared  "  that  he  only 
longed  to  see  the  power  o(  Russia 
broken  before  he  died.'*  He  had  rea- 
son. He  had  onoe  fallen  into  Russian 
hands*  and  they  had  forced  him— an 
independent  and  opulent  chief.~to 
serve  in  their  ranks  for  two  years  as  a 
common  soidier  t  Who  can  wonder  at 
bis  wish  ?  Similar  insults  and  bar- 
barities had  been  inflicted*  as  they 
said*  upon  hundreds  of  the  princes 
and  nobles  of  Daghestan*  whom  they 
had  taken  prisoners.  The  conse« 
quences  are  natural.  The  chief  man 
of  Daghestan*  Abdallah*  was  expect- 
ed* on  his  return  from  Constantinople* 
to  combine  his  countrymen  with  the 
Circassians.  The  Azras,  a  tribe  hi- 
therto in  Russian  alliance*  had  been 
lately  irritated  by  a  demand  for  re- 
cnuts*  and  had  proposed  to  join  the 


[Nov. 

general  league*  One  of  the  chiefs  in 
the  very  neighbourhood  of  the  Rus- 
sian camp,  and  even  with  one  of  his 
sons  in  the  Russian  army*  had  just 
sent  another  to  the  protection  of  Has* 
san  Bey*  the  Circassian  champion* 
with  a  present  of  a  beautiful  Greorgian 
charger  and  fifteen  strfk  / 

The  evening  was  characteristically 
spent.  After  dinner  they  went  into 
the  field  to  see  the  paces  and  points  of 
the  Georgian  steed*  and  to  try  the 
Englishman's  telescopes.  They  then 
had  a  horse  race*  which  was  won  by 
a  son  of  Achmet*  a  young  Alexander 
or  Achilles.  The  number  of  fine- 
looking  men  was  striking.  Their 
lofty  stature,  great  breadth  of  chest 
and  brawniness  of  shoulder*  thin 
fianks*  small  feet*  and  keen  quick 
eyes*  were  classic.  Excepting  the 
telescopes*  the  whole  description 
mighjt  pass  for  the  evening*  and  the 
forms*  of  a  group  of  Homeric  heroes. 

But  the  likeness  was  to  be  more 
complete.  After  meat  and  sunset*  as 
they  were  conversing  round  the  em- 
bers of  a  great  wood  fire,  they  heard 
music  from  the  distant  and  shaded  ex- 
tremity of  the  room.  This  was  the 
performance  of  an  old  man  and  a  bov, 
which  raised  frequent  bursts  of  laugh- 
ter. But  then  came  the  ''  bard.** 
This  son  of  Phcebus  was  a  tall*  lank* 
harebrdned-looking  personage*  (their 
host's  brother-in-law*)  who  had  sat  ap- 
parently dozing  by  the  fire.  He  sang, 
in  a  falsetto  voice*  a  very  rapid  reci- 
tation ;  and  every  few  minutes  three 
or  four  others,  who  sat  behind  in  the 
shade*  contributed  a  few  fine  tenor 
and  bass  notes,  like  the  swell  and  fall 
of  an  organ.  The  sul\jeot  was  the 
charms  of  an  extraordinary  beauty  of 
the  Zaziokee  family*  and  the  rejection 
of  her  numerous  suitors.  The  subject 
had  continued  in  great  vogue*  though 
the  beauty  was  married.  Thus  the 
fieeting  nature  of  female  loveliness  re- 
ceives an  immortality  ft'om  the  poet, 
even  among  the  wild  bills  of  Cir- 
cassia. 

To  close  this  classic  evening  camo 
supper*  about  half-past  ten*  abundant 
as  usual*  with  wine,  or  brantfy  for 
those  whose  religious  scruples  made 
them  delicate  on  the  subject  of  wm»— 
brandy  not  being  within  the  letter  of 
the  law.  Such  are  the  nicedes  of  con- 
science among  the  Moslem*  and  even 
among  more  civilized  personages  than 
the  mountaineers  of  the  Euxine  pre* 
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tend  to  be«  About  midnight  m&ti 
and  bedding  were  bronght  in  for  Has- 
san  Bey*  and  some  eight  or  ten  other 
ohiefsf  while  they  hoipitably  insisted 
on  the  Englishman's  occupying  the 
whole  divan.  The  spirit  of  clanship 
is  as  familiar^  yet  devoted^in  Circassian 
as  once  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland. 
The  dependents  addressed  their  chiefs 
by  what  we  would  call  their  Christian 
names,  and  they  occasionally  even  sit 
down  to  meals  with  their  sons ;  but 
they  still  remember  the  distinction. 
When  a  chief  enters  a  room»  all  pre- 
sent make  a  moTcment  of  rising  ;  and 
if  he  is  an  old  man  they  rise  entirelyj 
and  until  he  is  seated  remain  standing. 
A  chant  of  the  nightingale  among 
the  thickets  and  gardens  outside  gave 
a  romantic  character  to  the  evening, 
in  the  shape  of  a  natural  serenade. 

The  next  arrival  was  of  a  mountain 
hero  ;  a  very  tall,  strongly- built, 
young  man,  with  an  intelligent  physi- 
ognomy. He  was  All  of  Jubghe,  of 
the  noble  sept  Kazzek.  Alt  had  done 
service  already  in  both  ways — in  out- 
witting the  enemy*  and  in  beating 
them.  Having  been  taken  prisoner 
bv  the  Russians,  they  had  formed  the 
idea  of  corrupting  him  into  an  agent 
.^offered  him  a  high  rank  in  their  ser*. 
vice,  and  sent  him  back,  well  supplied 
with  money,  to  make  his  experiments 
on  the  national  fidelity.  But  to  make 
assurance  doubly  sure,  Uiey  had  ac- 
companied him  by  a  spy,  to  ascertain 
what  he  really  effected.  AH,  on  his 
return,  denounoed  the  spy,  who  was 
put  to  death ;  and  when  the  Russians 
attacked  his  mountain  station  with  a 
large  land  force  and  nine  vessels,  he 
and  his  friends,  with  a  couple  of  small 
cannon,  beat  them  to  the  shore  with 
considerable  loss.  An  instance  of  his 
personal  prowess  was  recorded :  in  a 
rencounter  on  the  Kuban,  he  had  got 
entangled  among  a  group  of  Russians, 
of  about  twenty ;  but  making  good  use 
of  his  skill  in  the  sabre,  and  his  ex- 
traordinary Strang^,  he  escaped  from 
them  all,  and  even  brought  away  a 
lub-ofllcer  prisoner.  This  skirmish 
cost  him  seven  wounds ;  but  health, 
and  above  all,  victory,  are  great  heal- 
ers, and  All  was  now  only  longiog  for 
battle  again. 

The  expectation  of  a  Russian  at- 
tack on  the  northern  districts  had 
raised  the  population  in  arms,  and  they 
bad  sent  All  for  the  Englishman, 
whom  they  evidently  regarded  as  a 


kind  of  representative  of  his  country. 
The  party  were  furnished  with  horsey 
and  they  set  forward  by  the  coast. 
The  country  seems  to  be  remarkably 
beautiful — a  sort  of  sea-shore  Switzer- 
land. On  rounding  a  small  promon- 
tory, the  fine  bay  of  Mamai  opened 
to  them.  It  was  clothed  with  trees  to 
the  water's  edge,  with  wooded  bilk  of 
various  forms  rising  inland  i  and  be- 
hind those  a  line  of  peaked  or  snow- 
dad  mountains,  part  ofthe  great  range, 
a  vast  barrier  to  mvasion.  As  the  river 
Terampse,  which  they  had  to  pass,  was 
too  deep  at  the  shore,  they  went  in- 
land for  a  space,  and,  following  a 
pathway  through  the  forest,  came  in 
sight  of  a  <<  magnificent  landscape — a 
rich  valley,  though  not  of  great  ex- 
tent, in  the  midst  of  which  towered  a 
lofty  cone-shaped  hill,  many  of  the 
adjacent  hills  having  the  same,  or 
even  more  striking  forms,  all  clothed 
with  luxuriant  forest,  while  a  ridge  of 
snowy  peaks  glittered  in  the  distance. 
The  vsiley,  stream,  and  hills,  formed 
one  of  those  mast^ieces  of  nature* 
which  even  punting  can  scarcely  re-* , 
present.** 

They  at  length  arrived  at  the  habi- 
tation of  Hassan  Bey,  where  they 
were  hospitably  entertained  as  usual. 
Mention  having  been  made,  during  the 
repast,  of  a  great  valley  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, they  went  out  to  view  it» 
and  were  repaid  by  a  splendid  land- 
scape. To  the  north-west  were  green 
hills  decked  with  hamlets,  a  forest  of 
giant  beeches,  and  a  glimpse  of  the 
sea,  converted  at  the  moment  by  the 
setting  sun  into  a  sheet  of  burnished 
gold.  To  the  south-east  lay  the  yal- 
ley  of  the  Sutsha,  with  a  silvery 
stream,  luxuriant  pastures,  vineyards, 
orchards,  and  hamlets,  girt  closely  with 
hills  apparently  quite  as  fertile*  above 
which  rose  others  more  densely 
wooded,  until  walled  in  by  the  rugged 
masses  of  the  central  range  in  their 
shining  mantles  of  snow. 

The  ladles  of  Hassan's  family  were 
invisible ;  but  a  specimen  of  their  taste 
in  dress  was  given  in  one  of  his  chil- 
dren, a  lively  girl  of  four  years,  **  very 
smartly  drrased  in  orange-coloured 
muslin  turban,  trousers,  and  vest,  with 
wide  white  sleeves  gaily  flowered  with 
ailk  and  gold  threads." 

Hassan  lived  in  a  showy  style,  and 
had  some  European  habits.  In  the 
evetiing  they  had  tea  with  refined 
sugar*  in  a  service  of  gilt  china*  and 
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a  handsome  brass  tea-urn !  The  sup- 
per was  of  the  Turkish  cuUine ;  but 
they  had  handsome  ivory-handled 
knives  and  forks,  with  massive  plated 
candlesticks ;  they  had  also  a  tolerable 
native  white  wine»  and  a  still  better 
brandy,  both  of  which  were  liberally 
handed  round;  the  guests  were  nu- 
merous. 

Next  morning  an  old  chieftain.  All 
Achmet  prince  of  Sutsha,  came  to 
breakfast.  He  talked  politics;  he 
said  that '' England  and  the  other  Eu- 
ropean powers  had  interfered  for 
Greece,  though  it  had  not  fought  for 
liberty  a  ouarter  so  much  as  Circas- 
sia."  "  The  Russians,"  added  he, 
*«  cannot  conquer  this  country.  They 
may  by  their  ships  and  their  cannon 
possess  themselves  of  some  more  points 
on  the  coast ;  but  if  they  could  gain  the 
whole  coast,  that  still  makes  no  differ- 
ence in  our  determination  to  resist  to 
the  last.  For,  if  they  gain  ihese  hills, 
ire  shall  retire, "said  the  old  chieftain, 
pointing  to  the  eastward,  ''to  those 
snowy  mountains  and  fight  them.** 

On  their  journey,  they  had  Circas- 
sian sports.  They  were  escorted  by 
Hassan,  Achmet,  and  their  sons  and 
dependents ;  the  whole  forming  a  gal- 
lant-looking cavalcade.  At  intervals, 
one  of  the  party  started  forward,  and 
the  whole  party  followed  in  a  general 
trial  of  speed,  when,  if  any  one 
chanced  to  let  his  bonnet  fall  on  the 
ground,  another  behind  him  instantly 
fired  his  pistol  or  rifle  at  it.  Among 
the  rest,  a  striking  instance  of  this 
practice  for  mountain  skirmishing  was 
given  in  the  rapidity  with  which  a 
young  son  of  Achmet  unslung,  unco- 
vered, and  discharged  his  rifle  at  the 
fallen  bonnet  of  one  but  a  very  short 
distance  before  him,  both  being  at  the 
moment  at  full  gallop.  Hassan  Bey 
elevated  his  bonnet  on  the  point  of  his 
sabre  as  a  mark  for  the  rifle  of  some 
one  behind  him.  The  use  of  thir 
fire-arms  en  route,  is  almost  incessant. 
It  is  evident  that  they  do  not  appre- 
hend an^  deficiency  of  powder. 

In  this  easy  and  interesting  pro- 
g^ress,  they  gradually  approached  the 
northern  frontier,  the  Circassians, 
to  beguile  the  way,  singing  a  riding 
Bong,  corresponding  to  their  roving 
chant,  an  alternate  performance,  one 
part  being  a  sort  of  clamorous  recita- 
tive, the  other  a  choral  fugue.  They 
passed  through  a  luxuriant  valley,  up 
a  hill  covered  with  wood  and  fields  of 


grain  six  feet  high ;  the  fields  so  clean 
and  well  fenced,  as  to  resemble  one 
of  the  best  cultivated  parts  of  Yorkshire. 
One  patch  of  linseed  was  ^carefully 
weeding  by  five  women,  who  scrupu- 
lously wore  their  veils,  on  which,  in  the 
open  brow  of  the  hill,  the  view  towards 
the  north  opened  nobly.  The  slope 
beneath  was  studded  with  smaller  hills, 
richly  cultivated,  beyond  which  was  a 
vast  level  space,  extending  to  the  ho- 
rizon. There  lay  the  river  Kubder. 
While  they  were  gazing,  a  mounted 
party  came  round  a  neighbouring  sum- 
mit ;  they  alighted  from  their  horses, 
and  advanced  to  salute  the  stranger, 
by  kissing  his  hand,  and  placing  it  on 
their  foreheads. 

The  most  remarkable'person  among 
them,  was  a  middle-aged  man,  of  very 
pleasing  features,  dressed  in  a  coat  of 
ring  mail.  This  person  was  a  priest-* 
for  the  Mollahs  of  Circassia  not  only 
exhort  the  people  to  go  forth  to  battle, 
but  set  an  example  by  doin^  so  them- 
selves ;  a  matter  which  anords  a  na- 
tional taunt  against  the  Mollahs  of 
Turkey,  who  are  said  to  preach  to 
others  the  blessings  of  martyrdom, 
but  to  carefolly  avoid  them  in  Uieir 
own  persons. 

After  a  short  descent,  they  came 
among  trees  and  fields,  and  soon  after, 
in  sight  of  a  hamlet  and  its  corn-fields, 
very  snugly  placed  at  the  foot  of  two 
hills.  So  soon  as  the  advance  of  the 
party  reached  its  fence,  they  discharged 
a  pistol  or  two ;  these  were  returned 
by  the  inmates^  and  other  firing  rapidly 
succeeded,  amidst  shouts  of  men  and 
careering  of  horses,  which  might  have 
been  supposed  a  skirmish,  but  was  in 
reality  the  announcement  of  their  ar- 
rival at  their  night's  quarters.  Next 
day  they  got  a  magnificent  dinner,  or 
rather  two  dinners,  at  half  an  hour's 
interval,  one  consisting  of  fortr-two, 
and  the  other  of  forty-five  dishes. 
They  then  proceeded  through  the 
plain  of  the  Kuban,  which  in  this 
month  (May)  exhibited  a  surface  of 
fertility  and  flowers.  In  this  country 
there  have  been  some  bloody  battles 
in  the  course  of  the  last  year.  Near 
as  it  was  to  the  enemy's  force,  and 
obviously  open  to  invasion,  the  active 
spirit  of  the  people  had  taken  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  momentary  cessation  of 
war,  and  had  ploughed  and  sowed  the 
fields ;  but  now,  intelligence  came 
that  the  Russians  had  crossed  the  Ku- 
ban with  a  largo  force   of  infantry. 
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and  were  moving  toward  the  south. 
On  this  the  mailed  Moliah  came  to 
take  farewel]>  as  the  enemy  had  en- 
tered his  neighbourhood^  and  he  must 
return  home  to  take  dare  of  his  family 
and  property.  *'  I  may  fall,"  he  said, 
''in  the  approaching  battles,  and  never 
see  you  again  in  this  world ;  but  I  hope 
God  will  grant  you  long  life  and  hap- 
piness for  the  exertions  you  are  mak'* 
ing  for  my  country." 

At  length  they  arrived  at  the  point 
where  they  agreed  to  meet  in  a  kind 
of  congress.  First,  an  inner  circle 
was  formed,  composed  entirely  of  old 
men  and  chieftains;  those  behind 
knelt ;  an  outer  circle  stood ;  while  the 
trees  which  commanded  a  view  of  the 
spot  were  loaded  with  spectators.  The 
chieftainfl  first  demanded  what  news 
was  brought,  by  the  Englishman,  from 
Constantinople.  One  of  them  then 
stood  up,  and  made  an  energetic 
speech,  the  chief  purport  of  which  was, 
that  the  Turks  had  betrayed  and  de- 
serted them,  and  that  the  English 
ought  to  come  quickly  to  their  aid,  if 
they  meant  to  do  so  at  all,  as  their 
supplies  of  powder  were  failing  them. ' 
Others  then  spoke,  and  the  general 
determination  was  strongly  expressed, 
to  bring  as  many  men  into  the  field 
as  possible,  and  resist  the  Russians  to 
the  last. 

The  Polish  troops  in  the  Russian 
service  frequently  desert,  and  as  fre- 
quently take  service  with  the  Circas- 
sians. Ono  day  Mr  Beirs- Georgian 
attendant  came  running  in,  saying, 
**  here  are  two  Poles,  just  escaped  from 
Aboon."  The  men  were  brought  in 
hot  from  travel,  with  their  gray  great- 
coats thrown  over  their  shoulder?, 
and  great  Russiau  boots  on.  One  of 
them  could  speak  German,  and  on 
being  questioned,  their  stories  coin- 
cided in  stating,  tliat  the  Russians  had 
eight  thousand  men  and  twenty- four 
guns  at  Aboon,  besides  another  force 
at  Gh*elcnjik.  Ou  a  hope  being  ex- 
pressed to  the  chiefs  that  the  Poles 
would  be  well  treated,  they  replied, 
that  the  Poles  always  were,  that  they 
admitted  them  to  their  tables,  gave 
them  but  light  work,  and  never  sold 
them  to  the  Turks  **  without  i\i%\v  own 
consent." 

The  Circassians  delight  in  athletic 
exercises:  their  horsemanship  and 
skill  with  the  rifle  and  sabre  have 
been  already  alluded  to ;  but  while  they 
were  waiting  on  the  congress,  the 
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retainers  of  the  chiefs  amused  them* 
selves  with  throwing  a  stone  from  the 
shoulder.  The  sun  was  broiling,  the 
stone  was  about  fourteen  pounds 
weight ;  yet,  without  a  run,  they  threw 
it  fifty- one  feet — an  extraordinary  ex- 
ertion of  strength  and  agility. 

The  Russians  were  now  beginning 
their  campaign,  and  the  great  object 
of  the  strangers  was,  to  ascertain  what 
they  were  doing.  Having  ascended  a 
high  and  well  wooded  hill,  they  got  a 
view  of  the  splendid  plain  of  the  Ku- 
ban ;  but  objects  of  more  immediate 
interest  lay  beneath  them,  the  valley 
of  the  Aboon,  with  its  two  recently 
erected  forts.  The  valley  expancfa 
rapidly  and  considerably  to  the  north: 
at  the  commencement  of  the  expansion 
was  the  first  fort.  On  both  sides  of  it, 
were  heights  which  seemed  to  com- 
mand it.  At  a  distance  of  about  ^^q 
miles,  stood  the  fort  of  Aboon,  its  site 
well  chosen,  and  not  commanded 
within  cannon  range.  It  appeared  a 
complete  square,  of  about  two  hundred 
yards,  defended  by  twenty  pieces  of 
cannon,  and  supposed  to  have  a  gar- 
rison of  about  two  thousand  men,  half 
of  whom  were  Poles.  After  purchas- 
ing a  couple  of  beautiful  horses,  for 
seven  and  nine  pounds  respectively,  a 
circumstance  which  would  astonish  the 
gentlemen  of  Yorkshire,  they  rode  to 
the  site  of  two  battles ;  one  fought  in 
the  year  before,  the  other  about  ten 
days  before  this  time.  The  former 
battle  had  continued  for  several  days ; 
and  when  we  recollect  the  advantage 
of  the  Russian  artillery,  and  the  dis- 
cipline of  their  infantry,  the  circum- 
stance of  having  arrested  them  at  all, 
implies  extraordinary  courage.  On 
this  day  they  met  a  chief  in  a  coat  of 
mail,  who  dismounted  to  salute  them, 
and  were  joined*  by  a  young  warrior 
of  a  remarkably  active  and  powerful 
form.  They  were  told  that  he  had 
lately  captured  a  Russian  standard 
and  five  soldiers.  On  being  asked 
what  he  did  with  the  soldiers,  the 
answer  was,  **  sold  them  to  be  sure.*' 
This  is  a  species  of  prize  which  we 
had  not  contemplated,  but  which  might 
serve  to  stock  a  Circassian  farm,  or 
indemnify  a  chieftain  for  the  expenses 
of  the  campaign.  The  market  value 
of  the  Muscovites,  however,  was  only 
from  three  to  five  pounds,  which  shows 
that  the  supply  was  large.  This 
young  hero  had  all  the  accomplish- 
ments of  his  gallant  profession.  Tho 
2& 
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management  of  hU  hone,  and  the  un- 
eoveringf  cocking,  and  firing  of  his 
rifle»  at  the  bonnet  on  the  ground, 
were  complete.  But  he  executed  an- 
other feat,  which  was,  leaping  out  of 
his  saddle  on  the  ground,  and  almost 
at  the  same  instant  uncovering  hia 
rifle,  or  unsheathing  his  sabre.  The 
generality  of  Russian  soldiers  must  be 
as  children  in  such  hands.  During 
this  period,  several  deputations  or 
notices  from  the  bordering  Tartar 
tribes,  some  of  them  too  under  direct 
Russian  dominion,  came  to  say,  that 
they  would  either  refuse  recruits  to 
Russia,  or  would  join  the  Circassians, 
if  England  would  but  promise  her  as- 
sistance. From  these  and  other  evi- 
dences it  would  appear,  that  the  wav- 
ing of  a  British  flag  might  raise  the 
whole  country,  from  the  Crimea  to  the 
Turkish  frontier,  in  arms. 

A  curious  instance  of  Circassian 
simplicity  occurred,  in  their  remarks 
on  the  advance  of  the  Russians.  They 
said  that  a  meteor  had  appeared  iu 
the  heavens  above  their  march,  form- 
ing a  semicircle  and  exploding.  This 
they  regarded  as  miraculous  !  It  was 
probably  a  rocket,  sent  up  by  the  Rus- 
sian general  to  announce  his  approach 
to  the  garrison  of  Gh*elenjik. 

News  was  brought  of  a  most  daring 
exploit  of  Hadji  Ghuz  Beg,  whom 
they  had  already  met  on  a  mission  to 
call  his  countrymen  to  the  war.  Ob- 
serving that  the  soldiers  of  one  of  the 
Russian  forts  brought  out  their  cattle 
to  graze  under  cover  of  the  guns,  he 
watched  his  moment,  single-handed 
rushed  upon  them,  (probably  when 
their  arms  were  stacked  J  killed  two 
of  the  guard,  and  brought  away  one 
prisoner,  with  nine  muskets  I 

With  this  love  of  martial  exploits 
and  singular  bravery,  the  people  unite 
a  passion  for  music.  Their  instru- 
ments are  wretched,  a  miserable  spe- 
cies of  violin  and  mandoline ;  but 
there  are  few  who  cannot  play  upon 
them.  They  make  songs,  too,  and  re- 
citations upon  the  events  of  the  time. 
One  of  their  songs,  sung  to  a  highly 
plaintive  melody,  was  in  memory  of  a 
young  warrior  who  was  married  last 
year;  but  a  Russian  inroad  having 
taken  place  on  his  wedding-day,  he 
immediately  went  to  battle,  and  was 
unfortunately  killed.  Another  was 
composed  to  the  honour,  and  in  con- 
solation of  Hamuz,  a  gallant  old  chief- 
taiui  who  was  the  principal  spokesman 


of  the  late  congress,  and  who  was  now 
gone  again  to  fight  the  Russians.  In 
one  bloody  struggle  with  them  last 
year,  he  lost  four  brothers  and  four 
sons,  himself  being  severely  wounded  I 
Such  is  the  havoc  with  which  this 
detestable  war  is  carried  on,  and  such 
are  the  miseries  which  the  accursed 
desire  of  adding  dominion  to  dominion, 
and  slave  to  slave,  inflicts  upon  man- 
kind. And  all  this  measureless  evil  i| 
done,  this  innocent  blood  is  shed,  this 
remediless  sorrow  is  heaped  upon  a 
peaceable  people— for  what,  in  the 
name  of  outraged  religion  and  huma- 
nity ?  To  give  a  man,  living  in  royal 
luxury,  the  name  of  a  conqueror ;  to 
indulge  an  all-grasping  court  with  the 

{>osfiession  of  a  mountain  range  scarce- 
y  visible  in  the  map  pf  empire;  to 
feed  the  savage  soldier's  passion  for 
robbery,  and  the  thirst  of  the  brute 
populace  for  bulletins.  The  career 
and  punishment  of  the  two  great  dis» 
turbers  of  the  last  century,  Louis 
XIV.  and  Napoleon,  ought  never  to 
be  forgotten  by  either  kings  or  people. 
History,  to  this  hour,  holds  up  to 
boundless  scorn  the  royal  despot, 
lounging  in  his  silken  chamber,  the 
satiated  epicure,  the  loose  profligate, 
the  man  incapable  of  a  moment's  self- 
control,  and  who  never  felt  an  hour's 
privation,  yet  afiecting  military  fame, 
assuming  the  title  of  a  conqueror,  and 
attempting  to  purchase  this  mockery 
by  sending  war  through  Europe.  The 
disgraces  of  his  )atter  days  were  his 
punishment ;  but  justice  would  have 
been  done  only,  by  hanging  the  crown- 
ed villain  at  the  gates  of  Versailles. 
The  catastrophe  of  Napoleon  was  still 
more  signal.  That  man  of  blood  gave 
the  only  instance,  in  modem  Europe, 
of  a  sovereign  dethroned  by  the  uni- 
versal abhorrence  of  mankind,  and  dy- 
ing in  the  chain. 

The  details  of  the  Circassian  war, 
of  which  we  have  given  but  the  slight- 
est outline,  place  this  horrible  passion 
for  rapine  in  full  light.  We  have  here 
a  people  totally  unoffending,  yet  pun- 
ished with  ail  the  inflictions  of  mili- 
tary violence ;  a  people  who  have  no 
ambition,  no  desire  for  an  increase  of 
territory,  and  no  intention  of  attack- 
ing their  powerful  neighbour,  suddenly 
plunged  into  miseries  which  would  be 
accounted  revolting  to  humanity,  even 
if  they  were  the  award  of  justice.  A 
nation  of  fishers,  hunters,  and  tillers 
of  the  land^  seeking  only  to  liye  bjr  the 
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labour  of  tbetr  hands  and  in  the  enjoy- 
nent  of  the  blessings  of  nature^  are 
forced  into  the  field,  to  defend  their 
fftmilies  from  the  most  intolerable  in- 
sults, and  themselves  from  the  most 
remorseless  slarery.  The  peasant  and 
the  farmer,  content  with  their  lot,  in- 
juring no  man,  and  living  in  sueh  quiet 
obscurity  as  almost  to  have  made  their 
existence  a  discovery  of  late  years  In 
Europe,  are  to  be  hunted  down,  fa- 
mished, and  butchered ;  to  be  slain 
in  the  field  by  the  bayonet,  torn  by 
cannon,  and  trampled  by  cavalry ; 
and  for  what  purpose,  alter  all?  to 
eover  with  corpses  the  land  which 
their  toil,  and  the  toil  of  their  fathers, 
has  fertilized ;  to  turn  their  fields  into 
a  Jungle,  or  sink  their  free  hearts  and 
free  limbs  into  the  miserable  and  de- 
grading servitude  of  the  Russian 
slave.  And  how  long  is  this  to  laSt  ? 
The  power  of  Russia  is  so  incompara- 
bly superior  to  that  of  the  poor  clans 
of  the  Caucasus,  that  she  may  continue 
this  frightful  state  of  things  till  there 
is  not  a  surviving  family  in  Circassia; 
and  she  probably  will,  unless  that 
Eternal  Sovereign,  who  declares  that 
^  he  will  terribly  Judge  the  oppres- 
sor,*' shall  arrest,  by  some  solemn  in- 
terposition of  avenging  justice,  the 
career  of  an  authority  which  thus 
tracks  its  path  in  blood  and  sorrow 
over  nations. 

During  the  year  1837  the  Russian 
progress  had  been  retarded,  probably 
by  the  demonstrations  on  Turkey, 
Persia,  and  India,  this  restless  power 
mingling  itself  in  every  transaction  of 
the  world,  and  in  all  for  its  own  espe- 
cial aggrandisement.  But  this  inter- 
mitted war  breeds  bold  characters, 
that  strongly  resemble  the  champions 
of  our  own  border  warfare.  In  cross- 
ing  the  hills  above  Anapa,  the  chief 
quarter  «of  the  Russian  forces,  Mr 
Bell  was  received  at  a  lonely  hamlet 
where  the  family  of  one  of  Xhe  Beys 
had  taken  refuge  with  an  old  warrior. 
This  man  was  seventy  years  of  age, 
but  with  the  look  of  fifteen  years 
younger.  He  had  crossed  the  Kuban, 
from  which  his  house  is  but  twenty 
miles  distant,  annually,  and  almost 
monthly,  for  the  last  fifty  years. 
Lately  he  was  one  of  a  foray  of 
thirty,  who  brought  away  one  hundred 
and  five  Russian  horses— six  of  which 
he  had  taken,  singlo-handed,  from^t^e 
Russian  peasants!    He  goes  to  the 


wars  accompanied  by  hit  five  sou,  (h« 
had  lately  lost  a  sixth  in  an  expedition 
into  the  enemy's  country.)  'To  train 
the  eldest,  he  had  ordered  him  to 
begin  by  attacking  two  Cossacks  on 
an  outpost.  The  young  warrior 
killed  one  and  took  the  other !  It  was 
only  in  the  past  year,  that  he  himself 
was  in  an  affair  with  the  Russians  near 
Anapa,  in  which  Ali-bt  of  Ozerek 
was  made  prisoner,  and  was  carried 
away  by  a  party  of  twenty.  The  old 
hero  followed  them  i  and,  watching  his 
opportunity  till  he  saw  them  separate 
and  the  prisoner  left  with  but  three 
soldiers,  he  then  rushed  on  them» 
sabre  in  hand,  and  killing  or  wound- 
ing the  whole,  mounted  Ali-bi  (who 
had  received  seven  wounds)  on  his 
charger  behind  him,  and  galloped  off. 
This  extraordinary  instance  of  conduct 
and  courage  had  given  him  great  fame 
among  his  countrymen. 

When  these  fine  countries  shall  be 
rescued  from  Russian  ravages,  and 
opened  to  the  researches  of  European 
science,  they  will  in  all  probability 
offer  some  highly-interesting  acces- 
sions to  our  knowledge  of  antiquity. 
Wrecks  of  ancient  fortifications  are  to 
be  found  among  the  forests,  valuable 
coins  have  been  dug  up,  and  when  we 
recollect  the  comparative  barbarism 
and  nearly  total  historic  silence  In 
which  the  whole  country  has  lain^ 
almost  from  the  fall  of  MithridateSf 
we  may  expect  no  slight  results  from 
the  vigorous  enquiry  of  modem  learn- 
ing ioto  lands  once  highly  peopled^ 
commercial,  and  warlike ;  the  border* 
ers  on  the  Armenian,  Persian,  and 
Greek  sovereignties  in  their  day  of 
splendour.  But  Circassia  must  first 
be  independent  and  at  peace ;  or,  if 
she  is  to  have  a  protector,  It  must  be 
the  only  one  consistent  with  freedom, 
England. 

On  one  of  the  hills,  which  still  bore 
some  evidences  of  having  been  the  site 
of  a  fortress,  ("  Genoese"  the  Cir- 
cassians called  it,  as  they  call  every 
fortification,)  swords  of  remarkable 
length,  and  gold  coins,  have  been 
found.  In  the  vale  of  Anapa,  the 
traveller  saw  a  remarkable  stone— a 
fragment  of  sculptured  marble,  about 
eight  feet  high,  twelve  inches  broad, 
and  six  thick.  The  sculpture  extend- 
ed along  its  whole  length  in  five  lines, 
one  of  which  was  an  ample  and  very 
graceful  wreath*    It  stood  erect,  and 
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was  apparently  used  as  a  graye-stone, 
there  being  around  it  many  grayes 
marked  by  common  stones. 

They  tell  a  story  of  the  dexte- 
rity of  the  Emperor  on  the  arri- 
ysd  of  a  deputation  of  chiefs  from 
some  of  the  threatened  proylnces  on 
his  tour.  When  they  appeared  in 
their  natiye  costnmoy  coats  of  maii» 
&c.>  he  asked—''  Are  these  people 
from  the  hostile  proyinces  ?  Bid  them 
keep  at  a  distance."  But,  to  preyent 
any  further  hazard,  he  had  the  inge« 
nuity  to  desire  to  see  a  Circassian 
horse-race.  The  horsemen  instantly 
set  off  at  full  speedy  of  course  expect- 
ing imperial  donatiyes  for  their  per- 
formances ;  but  when  they  set  off  the 
Emperor  set  off  too,  only  turning  his 
horse's  head  in  the  opposite  direction ; 
and,  when  the  race  was  done,  leaying 
them  to  enjoy  their  glory  as  its  own 
reward. 

In  April  1838,  a  Russian  expedi- 
tion appeared  off  the  coast.  The 
alarm  was  spread  by  the  cannon-firing 
of  the  Russians,  and  the  news  was  sud- 
denly brought,  that  fiye  or  six  large 
men  of  war  had  cast  anchor  off  Sashe, 
and  that  many  others  were  seen  to  sea- 
ward. The  yisit  was  so  unexpected, 
that  some  of  the  guests  in  the  house 
where  the  Englishmen  were  enter- 
tained were  from  that  yalley.  The 
supper  had  been  prolonged  to  a  late 
'  hour,  as  usual ;  and,  just  as  their  beds 
were  laid  down,  the  war-cry,  which  is 
always  accompanied  by  discharges  of 
fire-arms,  was  heard  through  the  yal- 
ley on  whose  brow  the  hamlet  stood. 
Two  of  the  party  Immediately  mount- 
ed their  horses  to  spread  the  intelli- 
gence through  the  interior,  which  is 
the  duty  of  the  chief.  The  rest  armed 
themselyes,  and  thus  lay  down  await- 
ing the  morn. 

The  morn  arose  in  the  beauty  which 
characterizes  this  fine  climate.  But 
to  "  this  loyeliness  of  nature  the  Bay 
of  Mamai  presented  a dbmal contrast." 
There  lay  the  fleet  of  the  enemy  mak- 
ing preparations  for  forcing  the  Cir- 
cassians from  their  position  on  the 
shore.  The  expedition  was  a  formi- 
dable one.  No  less  than  eight  three- 
deckers,  and  heayily  armed,  opened 
their  guns  within  half  cannon  range, 
while  beyond  them  the  sea  was  coyered 
with  coryettes,  gun-brigs,  and  trans- 
ports, in  all  about  thirty-six  sail. 
The  firing  continued  for  two  hours, 
and  80  heayily,  against  the  plateau 
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where  the  Circassians  were  posted  at 
Mamai,  that  the  general  belief  was 
adopted  of.  their  intending  to  make 
their  landing  at  this  point.  But,  when 
the  main  body  of  the  Circassians  had 
been  drawn  to  its  defence,  the  Russian 
commander  put  his  troops  into  the 
boats  on  the  offside  of  the  ships,  under 
coyer  of  the  smoke,  and  by  rapid  row-^ 
ing  landed  a  strong  body  at  some  dis* 
tance.  On  seeing  this  manoeuyre,  two 
or  three  hundred  of  the  natiye  warriors 
had  been  immediately  sent  to  attack 
them  ;  but,  as  their  march  was  through 
the  rugged  forest,  (the  beach  bein^ 
impassable  through  the  Russian  fire,) 
they  could  not  reach  the  shore  untU. 
some  time  after  the  landing.  Eyea 
then  the  natiye  brayery  was  conspi- 
cuous. They  instanUy  rushed  to  the 
attack,  sabre  in  hand.  But  their  force 
was  too  unequal;  and,  though  Uiey 
killed  150  men,  and  took  twenty  pri- 
soners and  three  pieces  of  cannon,  they 
were  compelled  to  retire.  The  two 
largest  guns  were  left  behind,  as  they 
had  no  means  of  carrying  them  oyer 
the  rugged  ground.  Those  they  threw 
into  a  ditch.  The  loss  from  the  can- 
nonade and  the  attack  was,  unfortu- 
nately, between  two  and  three  hundred 
killed  and  wounded.  The  Russians, 
haying  made  good  their  landing,  took 
up  ground  on  the  ^ccliyity,  to  protect 
the  landing  of  their  remaining  force 
and  ammunition.  But  the  hills  were 
the  natural  fortress  of  tho  Circassians, 
and  there  they  continued  to  gall  the 
enemy  with  the  rifle  at  eyery  oppor^ 
tunity.  The  Russian  troops  were 
about  8000,  tho  natiyes  about  half  the 
number.  They  wanted  only  cannon 
and  gunpowder  to  haye  swept  the  in- 
yaders  into  the  Euxine. 

Corruption  is  tried  as  well  as  ter^ 
ror.  The  Azras  and  Georgians  who 
seryed  with  the  enemy,  were  said  to 
haye  been  paid  daify  {at  first)  thirty 
piastres  (six  shillings,)  while  the  Rus- 
sian soldier  receiyes  but  thirty  piastres 
evQTjfour  months,  with  wretched  diet, 
the  half  of  their  pay  being  resenred 
for  clothing,  &c.  It  is  only  astonish- 
ing that  they  fight  at  all. 

The  power  of  a  ciyilized  monarchy, 
warring  against  a  few  semi-barbarian 
tribes,  is  so  palpably  superior,  that  we 
may  well  wonder  to  see  resistance  eyer 
offered.  The  intrepidity  of  .the  Cau- 
casian tribes  may  be  of  a  higher  class 
than  the  highest  prowess  of  the  Rus- 
sians; though  the  Russians  haye  neyer 
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been  charged  with  want  of  personal 
bravery.  But  what  must  be  the  con- 
dition of  a  national  force*  where  the 
men  must  leave  their  properties  to 
chance  while  they  take  the  field ; 
must  serve  without  pay>  find  their 
own  weapons*  supply  their  own  am- 
munition* meet  the  inclemencies  of  the 
climate  without  tents*  equipment*  or 
medicines ;  depend  on  chance  for  food* 
and  fight  under  no  better  generalship 
than  that  of  a  bold  hunter*  or  an  ex- 
pert riflemanj  like  themselves  I  In  ad- 
dition to  all  those  formidable  disad- 
vantages is  the  still  severer  one*  the 
absolute  necessity  of  intermitting  their 
efforts  for  a  portion  of  the  year,  for 
the  purpose  of  returning  to  their  agri- 
culture and  the  care  of  their  families. 
Thb*  in  fact*  constitutes  an  inferiority 
which  nothing  but  the  most  extraor- 
dinary spirit  of  resistance  can  coun- 
teract. The  Russians*  on  the  other 
hand*  can  mako  their  campaign  at 
every  season*  and  continue  it  through 
the  year;  can  follow  up  their  suc- 
cesses witbout  intermission ;  and*  de- 
riving their  supplies  of  men*  money* 
and  ammunition*  from  the  resources  of 
one  of  the  most  powerful  and  warlike 
empires  of  the  world*  can  disregard 
those  temporary  failures  which  break 
the  heart  of  a  cause  supported  only  by 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  people.  Yet 
the  Circassians  have  still  kept  their 
colossal  enemy  on  the  frontiers  of 
their  lovely  country ;  have  made  every 
inroad  deadly  to  the  invader;  and 
now*  at  the  end  of  the  tenth  year  of  a 
war  which  has  cost  the  lives  of  tens  of 
thousands  of  their  enemies*  are  still  as 
determined  as  ever  to  die  rather  than 
wear  the  fetters  of  the  Czar. 

But  the  battle  may  not  bo  always 
left  to  the  unassisted  bravery  of  a  gal- 
lant and  oppressed  people.  A  high* 
er  arm  may  vindicate^  even  before  hu' 
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The  troops  had  effected  descents  at 
their  two  chosen  points*  forts  were 
on  the  point  of  being  erected,  and  the 
penetration  of  the  forests  and  interior 
country  seemed  the  inevitable  conse« 
quence. 

But  on  the  night  of  the  11th  of 
June*  they  were  taught  to  feel  the  pe- 
rils of  the  Euxine.  The  heat  had  be- 
come suddenly  intense  during  the 
10th*  and  clouds  and  rain  followed. 
Next  morning  the  wind  rose*  blowing 
right  on  the  shore :  the  wind  increas- 
ed during  the  day*  and  at  evening 
blew  with  violence.  The  Russian 
fleet  had  been  left,  by  the  singular  in- 
dolence or  security  of  their  officers*  in 
the  exact  situation  which  must  expose 
them  to  the  full  effect  of  the  tempest 
—on  an  open  shore*  (where  they  had 
actually  remained  for  a  fortnight*)  and 
some  of  them  close  to  the  beach  in 
but  ten  fathoms  water. 

The  tempest  rose  to  memorable  fury 
during  the  night*  and  at  daylight  the 
Russian  fleet  was  a  ruin.  At  Sashe* 
where  one  of  the  descents  had  been 
made*  a  man  of  war  of  two  tiers  of 
guns*  two  corvettes*  five  large  brigs* 
and  two  other  vessels*  were  lying 
wrecks.  At  another  point  of  descent, 
two  of  the  three  steamers  on  the  coast 
were  wrecks*  with  two  men  of  war  ; 
while  eleven  other  armed  vessels*  were 
driven  on  shore.  In  another  quarter, 
a  large  ship  and  a  cutter  were  on 
shore:  two  more  had  been  seen  to 
founder  in  another  quarter.  The 
whole  fleet  was  either  destroyed  or 
dispersed*  and  the  greater  part  of  the 
imfortunate  crews  were  drowned. 

Tho  Circassians  universally  attri- 
buted this  signal  disaster  of  their  ene- 
mies to  the  interposition  of  Providence. 
They  had  often  spoken  of  the  Russian 
war  as  a  divine  chastisement  for  the 
national  sins.     On  this  occasion  they 


man  eyes*  that  Divine  justice  which,     celebrated  the  event  by  a  solemn  sa- 


in all  its  clouds  and  darkness*  reckons 
every  drop  of  innocent  blood*  and 
which*  in  its  chosen  time*  will  heap 
direful  and  inevitable  vengeance  on 
tyranny. 

In  1838*  the  effort  made  by  the 
Russian  government  threatened  sub- 
jugation to  the  tribes.  The  most 
powerful  fleet  which  it  had  ever  sent 
up  the  Euxine*  was  off  their  shore.  A 
fleet  so  powerful*  that  it  seems  to 
have  been  intended  to  show  the  Sultan 
the  nature  of  the  enemy  with  whom 
he  might  have  so  soon  to  contend. 


crifice  of  thanksgiving  on  the  shore 
at  Toapse*  and  dbtributed  the  bodies 
of  the  animals  among  the  poor. 

Mr  Bell  justly  contrasts  this  simple 
feeling  with  the  profane  arrogance  of 
the  Russian  style.  He  tells  us*  that 
the  Russian  military  epistles  to  them 
frequently  expressed  this  daring  and 
insolent  language : — **  There  are  but 
two  powers*  God  in  heaven*  and  the 
Emperor  on  earth."  He  adds  in  a  note, 
for  which  we  were  still  less  prepued 
— **  It  may  not  be  generally  known* 
that  the  Russi^  sailors  and  soldiers 
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are  mustered  erery  evening,  and  made 
to  say  prayersy  in  which  they  return 
thanks  for  their  benefits  to  Godi  and  to 
the  Emperor  *  Our  God  on  earth  I ' " 

It  may  be  presumed  that  the  Cir<* 
cassians  were  not  slow  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  Russian  Wrecks^  and  that 
they  profited  largely  by  their  remains. 
Yet  tney  still  gate  an  additional  proof 
of  their  bravery,  in  open  fight.  The 
Russians  at  Sashe  made  two  sorties 
from  their  post,  to  drite  them  from  the 
wrecks  of  two  corvettes  about  three 
miles  off.  In  the  first,  they  made 
a  night  attack,  and  failed.  The 
second  was  in  daylight ;  when  the 
natives  rushed  upon  them,  broke  them, 
and  pursuing  them  to  the  gates  of  the 
fort,  which  scarcely  above  a  hundred 
succeeded  in  entering,  cut  all  the  rest 
to  pieces.  Their  bodies  lay  all  along 
the  shore ;  and  it  was  remarked  that 
none  of  them  belonged  to  the  auxili- 
aries, Georgian  or  Asran — ^they  were 
all  Russian.  On  achieving  thb  vic- 
tory, they  set  fire  to  the  corvettes. 
This  bold  practice  continued ;  for,  on 
the  next  night,  they  set  fire  to  four 
other  wrecks  right  under  the  guns  of 
the  fort,  the  oi^y  way  of  getting  at 
their  iron,  &c. ;  and  returned,  night 
after  night,  stripping  them  of  their 
water-tanks,  copper  sheathing,  bolts, 
and  iron  bars.  Large  parties,  both 
foot  and  horse,  were  constantly  on  the 
beach,  laden  with  this  plunder,  which 
doubtless  was  to  supply  them  with  the 
sword  as  well  as  the  ploughshare. 
Even  the  fragments  of  cable  they  con« 
trived  to  turn  to  use — unravelling, 
boiling,  and  bleaching  it,  to  weave 
into  cloth  for  wearing. 

One  of  the  traveller's  servants  un- 
fortunately fell  in  an  affair  at  this 
time.  He  was  residing  at  Yordan, 
waidng  for  a  Turkish  vessel,  by  which 
he  was  to  sail  with  letters.  He  had 
been  a  soldier,  and  habit  and  curiosity 
prevailed  on  him  to  take  his  chance  of 
seeing  what  was  going  on.  He  was 
stancSng  in  the  midst  of  a  party  of 
about  a  thousand  Circassians,  who 
were  reeonnoitering  the  wrecks  under 
the  fort,  when  a  ball  from  a  small 
eannon,  fired  by  the  Russian  guard  on 
board,  struck  him.  He  died  in  a  few 
minutes ;  yet,  after  his  wound,  he  had 
spoken  to  those  around  him,  bidding 
them  farewell— >"  as  his  hour' was 
come  "—with  as  much  composure  as 
if  he  had  been  unhnrt. 

HumUe  as  the  condition  of  this 


man  was,  he  seems  to  have  been  an 
extraordinary  person,  with  adventures 
as  extraordinary.  His  real  name  and 
country  were  doubtful ;  but  he  was 
supposed  to  be  a  Pole,  and  at  Pera  he 
went  bv  the  name  of  Paulo  Yeoeroli. 
He  had  been  much  in  the  East,  where 
some  of  his  exploits  were  known  to  be 
of  the  most  singular  and  dsring  cha- 
racter. Though  he  was  a  hadji  in 
Turkey,  having  not  less  than  thrice 
visited  the  **  city  of  the  prophet,*'  in 
Europe  he  was  "  the  liberal-minded 
Frank ; "  and  even  in  the  land  of 
the  Moslem,  whenever  he  could 
find  companions  after  his  own  heart, 
<<  whether  in  the  deserts  of  Arabia,  or 
in  the  wine  valleys  of  the  Circassian 
mountains,  he  indemnified  himself 
by  *  deep  potations,'  in  which  he  was 
invincible,  further  eliciting  popularity 
by  his  skill  as  a  ropedancer."  He  had 
evidently  all  the  essential  accomplish- 
ments for  the  forest  life ;  for  he  was 
first-rate  in  hunting,  hawking*  and 
horsemanship.  He  clearly  ought  to 
have  been  a  Circassian  chieftain.  But 
he  had  other  and  higher  acquirements; 
for  he  spoke,  besides  Polish,  a  whole 
leash  of  languages,  German,  Italian, 
Russian,  Turkish,  Arabian,  Persian, 
Georgian,  Hindostanee,  and  even  some 
English ;  the  last  being,  perhaps,  the 
most  difficult  of  all  to  a  tongue  so  long 
orientalized.  Such  is  fortune :  this 
man,  under  other  chances,  might  have 
been  one  of  the  founders  of  a  new 
empire,  or  the  hero  of  an  old  one — a 
Peter  in  Russia,  or  Mehemet  Ali  in 
Egypt.  Some  trifle  in  youth,  probably, 
made  all  the  difference  to  him  between 
packing  up  an  Englishman's  portman- 
teau and  rifling  the  treasures  of  a 
dynasty  ;  a  random  shot,  which,  With 
the  common  spitefulness  of  his  career, 
struck  him  alone  among  a  thousand, 
finished  all  his  questions  at  once,  and 
gave  him  only  the  barren  honour  of 
dying  in  the  field. 

The  spirit  of  the  people  seems  to  be 
not  only  bold,  but  scientific,  so  far  as 
war  is  concerned.  At  Shakle,  where 
the  valley  is  extensive,  fertile,  and 
populous,  the  opening  of  the  sea  broad, 
and  a  large  portion  of  it  quiteleTel*— 
the  people,  conceiving  it  a  likely  spot 
for  a  Russian  fort,  determined  to  pre- 
vent their  fixing  it  there  by  throwing 
up  lines  of  their  own,  covering  them 
with  large  ditches,  with  various  angles, 
in  which  they  purpose  sheltering 
themselves  from  the  fire  of  the  shipsy 
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(as  the  shore  admits  of  the  approach 
of  large  vessels,)  and  then  giving 
them  a  murderous  reception.  Such  a 
people  have  in  them  noble  elements ; 
and  they  ought  not  to  be  sacrificed  to 
a  careless  or  a  crooked  policy. 

Mr  Bell  is  an  eloquent  writer,  and 
his  eloquence,  when  he  writes  of  Rus- 
sia, is  painted  by  his  indignation.  He 
treats  with  strong  contempt  the  pre- 
text, that  Russian  conquests  promote 
Eastern  civilisation. 

*'  Russia  civilize  the  East !  what  a 
dream!  what  a  deception!  What 
evidence  of  this  has  she  shown  among 
the  mass  of  her  native  population  ? 
What  impro?ement  in  their  condition 
has  she  ever  effected  since  the  era  of 
Peter  ?  Are  they  at  this  moment  in 
any  degree  more  moral,  enlightened, 
happy,  or  free,  than  they  ever  were ; 
and  do  her  nobility  and  gentry  (of 
the  latter  she  can  scarcely  be  said  to 
have  any)  show  the  rest,  in  any  one 
respect,  even  an  edifying  example? 
If  not  one  of  those  questions  can  be 
answered  favourably  for  her,  as  I  know 
they  cannot,  we  may  then  disbelieve 
the  prophecy  as  to  her  mission  of  ci- 
vilisation. And  while  such  is  the  sta- 
•  tionary  condition  of  her  native  sub- 
jects, in  all  that  deserve^  the  name  of 
civilisation,  the  condition  of  her  Mus- 
sulman subjects  is  incontrovertibly  re» 
trogradeJ* 

Those  are  strong  charges;  but  ther 
are  said  to  be  sustained  by  the  dilapi- 
dations of  the  towns  and  villages  of 
the  Crimea.  By  the  ruin  of  the  Geor- 
gian trade,  and  still  more  by  the  in- 
ordinate licentiousness  introduced  by 
the  troops  of  Russia,  the  natives- 
sellers  of  females  as  they  hav6  been^- 
are  yet  startled  and  disgusted  by  the 
grossness  of  their  northern  masters. 

This  we  regard  as  the  most  fatal 
objection  to  the  progress  of  Russia. 
No  civilisation  can  compensate  for  to- 
lerated licentiousness.  In  fact,  the 
more  civilisation  (in  the  ordinary  sense 
of  the  word)  is  introduced,  if  immoral- 
ity accompanies  it,  the  more  debased 
becomes  the  population.     The  more 
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the  people  are  accustomed  to  the  in- 
ventions, arts,  and  luxuries  of  a  higher 
state  of  society — unless  their  new  de- 
sires are  unstained  by  a  deeper  profli-> 
gacy — they  have  tho  more  reason  to 
curse  the  gift.  At  all  times,  a  soldiery 
are  the  worst  civilizers;  and  the  habits 
of  the  camp,  introduced  among  tribes 
restrained  only  by  their  hereditary 
forms  of  ineffective  and  ignorant  faith, 
must  rapid] V  spread  incurable  corrup- 
tion through  the  land. 

The  latest  intelligence  from  this  ill- 
fated  but  heroic  country,  confirms  the 
accounts  of  the  indefatigable  bravery 
of  the  people,  and  of  the  sympathy 
which  is  felt  for  them  by  the  tribes  of 
the  Caucasian  family ;  and  even  by  the 
Tartars  of  the  desert.  Russia  is  not 
quite  safe  on  the  edge  of  the  wilder- 
ness, and  a  war  with  England  might 
soon  teach  her  the  miseries  of  an  Asia- 
tic invasion.  According  to  the  state- 
ments of  these  volumes,  the  strongest 
interest  is  felt  in  the  movements  of  our 
country,  rivalled  only  by  the  strong, 
est  deprecation  of  the  policy  pursued 
by  our  miserable  and  shifting  cabinet. 
In  allusion  to  a  newspaper  which  con- 
tained one  of  the  speeches  of  Lord 
Palmerston  on  foreign  affairs,  Mr  Bell 
speaks  with  contemptuous  scorn  of  the 
"  tergiversation"  of  the  Cabinet,  and 
fears  that  Circassia  and  Turkey  may 
be  equally  the  sacrifice  of  a  conduct, 
which  we  must  confess  to  be  quite  un- 
accountable, except  on  the  principle 
of  openly  playing  the  game  of  Russia. 
Lord  Ponsonby  seems  to  lead  the  Fo- 
reign Secretary  ;  the  Foreign  Secre« 
tary  constitutes  the  Cabinet  on  those 
questions.  And  what  has  been  the 
result  ?  Notwithstanding  all  the  noble 
]ord*s  promises  of  unbroken  peace  for 
England,  and  self-denial  on  the  part 
of  Russia,  every  hour  has  brought  us 
nearer  to  war ;  the  noble  lord  is  more 
perplexed  from  moment  to  moment ; 
we  are  compelled  to  send  out  fleets  and 
fortify  islands  ;  and  Russia  is  waiting 
only  the  first  opportunity  to  pounce  on 
Constantinople. 
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The  undulations  of  the  popular  ex- 
citement in  town,  were  not  long  in 
reaching  the  calm  retreat  of  Titmouse 
in  Yorkshire.  To  say  nothing  of  his 
haying  on  several  occasions  observed 
artbts  busily  engaged  in  sketching 
different  views  of  the  Hall  and  its  sur- 
rounding scenery»  and,  on.  enquiry, 
discovered  that  they  were  sent  from 
town  for  the  express  purpose  of  pre- 
senting to  the  public  sketches  of  the 
*«  residence  of  Mr  Titmouse,"  a  copy 
of  the  inimitable  performance  of  Mr 
Bladdery  Pip — viz.  "  Tippitiwink," 
tenth  edition — was  sent  down  to  Mr 
Titmouse  by  Gammon  ;  who  also  for- 
warded to  him,  from  time  to  time, 
newspapers  containing  those  para-* 
graphs  which  identified  Titmouse 
with  the  hero  of  the  novel,  and  also 
testified  the  profound  impression 
which  it  was  making  upon  the  think- 
ing classes  of  the  community.  Was 
Titmouse*s  wish  to  witness  the  fer- 
ment he  had  so  unconsciously  produ- 
ced in  the  metropolis  unreasonable  ? 
Yatton  was  beginning  to  look  duller 
daily,  even  before  the  arrival  of  this 
stimulating  intelligence  from  town; 
Titmouse  feeling  quite  out  of  his  ele- 
ment. So — Gammon  non  coniradi" 
cente — up  came  Titmouse  to  town. 
If  he  had  not  been  naturally  a  fool, 
the  notice  he  attracted  in  London 
must  soon  have  made  him  one.  He 
had  been  for  coming  up  in  a  post- 
chaise  and  four ;  but  Gammon,  in  a 
letter,  succeeded  in  dissuading  him 
from  incurring  so  useless  an  expense, 
assuring  him  that  men  of  as  high  con- 
sideration as  himself,  constantly  avidl- 
ed  themselves  of  the  safe  and  rapid 
transit  afforded  by  the  royal  mail.  His 
valet,  on  being  appealed  to,  corrobo- 
rated Mr  Gammon's  representations ; 
adding,  that  the  late  hour  in  the  even- 
ing at  which  the  mail  arrived  in  town, 
would  effectually  shroud  him  from 
public  observation.   Giving  strict  and 


repeated  orders  to  his  valet  to  deposit 
him  at  once  "  in  a  first-rate  West- End 
hotel,"  the  haughty  lord  of  Yatton, 
plentifully  provided  with  cigars,  step- 
ped into  the  mail,  his  valet  perched 
upon  the  box-seat.  That  functionary 
was  well  acquainted  with  town,  and 
resolved  on  his  master's  taking  up 
his  quarters  at  the  Harcourt  Hote],  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  Bond  Street. 
The  mail  passed  the  Peacock,  at 
Islington,  about  half-past  eight  o'- 
clock ;  and  long  before  they  had  reach- 
ed even  that  point,  the  eager  and  anx- 
ious eye  of  Titmouse  had  been  on  the 
look-out  for  indications  of  his  celebrity. 
He  was,  however,  compelled  to  own  ^ 
that  both  people  and  places  seemed 
much  as  usual,  wearing  no  particular 
air  of  excitement.  He  was  a  little 
chagrined,  till  he  reflected  on  the  vul- 
gar ignorance  of  the  movements  of  the 
great  for  which  the  eastern  regions  of 
the  metropolis  were  proverbial,  and 
also  on  the  increasing  duskiness  of  the 
evening,  the  rapid  pace  at  which  the 
mail  rattled  along,  and  the  circum- 
stance of  his  being  concealed  inside. 
When  his  humble  hackney  coach  (its 
driver  a  feeble  old  man,  with  a  wisp 
of  straw  for  a  hat-band,  and  sitting 
on  the  ricketty  box  like  a  heap  of  dir- 
t^  old  clothes,  and  the  flagging  and 
hmping  horses  looking  truly  miser- 
able objects)  had  rumbled  slowly  up 
to  the  lofty  and  gloomy  door  of  the 
Harcourt  Hotel,  it  seemed  to  excite  no 
notice  whetever.  A  tall  waiter,  in  a 
plain  suit  of  black  evening  dress,  conti- 
nued standing  in  the  ample  doorway, 
eyeing  the  plebeian  vehicle  which  had 
drawn  up  with  utter  indifference- 
conjecturing,  probably,  that  it  had 
come  to  the  wrong  door.  With  the 
same  air  of  provoking  supercilious- 
ness he  stood,  till  the  valet,  having 
jumped  down  from  his  seat  beside  the 
driver,  ran  up,  and  in  a  peremptory 
sort  of  way  exclaimed,  "  Ma  Tit- 
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MOUSE  of  Yatton  T*  This  stirred  the 
waiter  into  something  like  energy. 

"Here,  sir!"  called  out  Mr  Tit- 
mouse^  from  within  the  coach ;  and 
on  the  waiter's  slowly  approaching, 
enquired  with  sufficiently  swaggering 
manner — '*  Pray,  has  the  Earl  of 
•  Dreddlington  been  enquiring  for  me 
here  to-dav  ?"  The  words  seemed  to 
operate  liKe  magic,  converting  the 
person  addressed,  in  a  moment,  into  a 
slave — supple  and  obsequious. 

**  His  loraship  has  not  been  here  to- 
day, sir,*'  he  replied  in  a  low  tone, 
with  a  most  courteous  inclination ;  and 

? gently  opening  the  door,  and  noise- 
essly  letting  down  the  steps.  "  Do 
you  alight,  sir  ?" 

**^Who — a — have  you  room  for  me, 
and  my  fellow  there  ?" 

''  Oh  yes,  sir!  certainly. — Shall  I 
show  you  into  the  coffee-room,  sir  ?" 

"  The  coffee-room  ?  Curse  the  cof- 
fee-room, sir !  Do  you  suppose  I'm  a 
commercial  traveller  ?  Show  me  into 
a  private  room,  sir!"  The  waiter 
Jbowed  low  ;  and  iu  silent  surprise  led 
Mr  Titmouse  to  a  very  spacious  and 
elegantly  furnished  apartment— where, 
amidst  the  blaze  of  six  wax  candles, 
*and  attended  by  three  waiters,  he  sup- 
ped, an  hour  or  two  afterwards,  in 
great  state — retiring  about  eleven 
o'clock  to  his  apartment,  overcoine 
with  fatigue,  and  brandy  and  water : 
having  fortunately  escaped  the  indig- 
nity of  being  forced  to  sit  in  the  same 
room  where  an  English  nobleman,  one 
or  two  members  of  parliament,  and  a 
couple  of  foreign  princes,  were  sitting 
sipping  their  claret,  some  writing  let- 
ters, and  others  conning  over  the  even<- 
Ing  papers.  About  noon,  the  next 
day,  be  called  upon  the  Earl  of  Dred- 
dlington ;  and  though,  under  ordinary 
circumstances,  his  lordship  would  have 
considered  the  visit  rather  unseason- 
able, he  nevertheless  received  his  for- 
tunate and  now  truly  dbtinguished 
kinsman  with  the  most  urbane  cordial- 
ity. At  the  earl's  suggestion,  and 
with  Mr  Gammon's  concurrence.  Tit- 
mouse, within  about  a  week  after  his 
arrival  in  town,  took  chambers  in  the 
Albany,  together  with  the  elegaiU 
furniture  wliich  had  belonged  to  their 
late  tenant,  a  young  officer  of  distiuc- 
tion,  who  had  shortly  before  suddenly 
gone  abroad  upon  a  diplomatic  mis- 
sion. Mr  Titmouse  soon  began  to  feel, 
in  various  ways,  the  distinction  which, 
was  attached  to  his  name — commen- 
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cing,  as  he  did  at  once,  the  gay  and 
brilliant  life  of  a  man  of  high  fashion, 
and  under  the  august  auspices  of  the 
Earl  of  Dreddlington.  Like  as  a  cat, 
shod  with  walnut-shells  by  some  merry 
young  scapegrace,  doubtless  feels 
more  and  more  astonished  and  excited 
at  the  clatter  it  makes  in  scampering 
up  and  down  the  bare  echoing  floors 
and  staircases ;  so,  in  some  sort,  was 
it  with  Titmouse,  and  the  sudden  and 
amazing  eclat  with  which  all  his  ap- 
pearances and  movements  were  attend- 
ed in  the  regions  of  fashion.  *Tis  a 
matter  of  indifference  to  a  fool,  whe- 
ther you  laugh  with  him  or  at  him  ; 
so  as  that  you  do  but  laugh — an  ob- 
servation which  will  account  for  much 
of  the  conduct  both  of  Lord  Dred- 
dlington and  Titmouse.  In  this  short 
life,  and  dull  world,  the  thing  is— to 
create  a  sensatiofh  never  mind  how ; 
and  every  opportunity  of  doing  so 
should  be  gratefully  seized  hold  of, 
and  improved  to  the  uttermost,  by 
those  who  have  nothing  else  to 
do,  and  have  an  inclination  to  dis- 
tinguish themselves  from  the  common 
herd  of  mankind.  Lord  Dreddling- 
ton had  got  so  inflated  by  the  atten- 
tion he  excited,  that  he  set  down  every 
thing  he  witnessed  to  the  score  of  de-  ' 
ference  and  admiration.  His  self-con- 
ceit was  so  Intense,  that  it  consumed 
every  vestige  of  sense  he  had  about 
him.  He  stood  iu  solitary  grandeur 
upon  the  lofty  pillar  of  his  pride,  inac- 
cessible to  ridicule,  and  insensible  in- 
deed of  its  approach,  like  vanity  "  on 
a  monument  smiling  at*'  «corn.  In- 
decdy 

**  His  Boul   was  like  a  star,  and    dwelt 
apart." 

He  did  not  conceive  it  possible  for  any 
one  to  laugh  at  him,  or  any  thing  he 
might  choose  to  do,  or  any  one  he 
might  think  fit  to  associate  with  and 
introduce  to  the  notice  of  society-^ 
which  kind  office  he  forthwith  per- 
formed for  Titmouse,  with  whose  odd 
person,  and  somewhat  eccentric  dress 
and  demeanour,  his  lordship  (who  ima- 
gined that  the  samo  operation  was  go- 
ing on  in  the  minds  of  other  people) 
was  growing  daily  more  familiar. 
Thus,  that  which  bad  at  first  so  shock- 
ed him,  he  got  at  length  thoroughly 
reconciled  to,  and  began  to  suspect 
whether  it  was  not  assumed  by  Tit- 
mouse out  of  a  daring  scorn  for  the 
intrusive  opinions  of  the  world,  which 
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showed  a  loftiness  of  spirit  akin  to  his 
own.  Besides,  in  another  point  of 
Yiew — suppose  the  manner  and  ap-* 
pearanoe  of  Titmouse  were  e? er  so 
absurd,  so  long  as  his  lordship  chose 
to  tolerate  them,  who  should  venture  to 
gainsay  them  ?  So  the  earl  asked  him 
frequently  to  dinner,  took  him  with 
them  when  his  lordship  and  Lady  Ce« 
eilia  went  out  in  the  evenings ;  gave  him 
a  seat  in  his  carriage  in  going  down  to 
the  House ;  and  invited  him  to  accom* 
pany  him  and  Lady  Cecilia  when  they 
either  drove  or  rode  round  the  Park  ; 
as  to  which  latter,  Titmouse*s  assidu* 
ous  attention  at  the  riding-school  ena- 
bled him  to  appear  on  horseback  with- 
out being  glaringly  unequal  to  the 
management  of  his  borse,  whioh,  how- 
ever, he  once  or  twice  contrived  to 
give  an  inclination  towards  backing 
upon  those  of  Lady  Cecilia  and  the 
earl.  Titmouse  happening  to  let  fall, 
at  the  earl's  table,  that  he  had  that 
day  ordered  an  elegant  chariot  to  be 
built  for  him,  his  lordship  intimated 
that  a  cab  was  the  usual  turn-out  of  a 
bachelor  man  of  fashion ;  whereupon 
Titmouse  the  next  day  countermanded 
his  order,  and  was  fortunate  enough  to 
secure  a  cab  which  had  just  been  com- 
pleted for  a  young  nobleman  who  was 
unable  to  pay  for  it,  and  whom,  conse- 
quently, the  builder  did  not  care  about 
disappointing.  He  soon  provided  him- 
self with  a  great  horse  and  a  little  tiger. 
What  pen  can  do  justice  to  the  feeN 
ings  with  which  he  first  sate  down  in 
that  cab,  yielding  upon  its  welUbalan- 
ced  springs,  took  the  reins  from  his 
little  tiger,  and  then  heard  him  jump 
up  behind  I  As  it  was  a  trifle  too  early 
for  the  Park,  he  suddenly  bethought 
himself  of  exhibiting  his  splendours 
before  the  establishment  of  Mr  Tag- 
rag  ;  so  he  desired  his  little  imp  be- 
hind to  run  and  summon  his  valet, 
who  in  a  trice  came  down ;  and  in 
answer  to  a  question,  **  whether  there 
wasn*t  something  wanting  from  a  dra» 
per  or  hosier,**  was  informed  glibly, 
that  six  dozen  of  best  cambric  pocket- 
handkerchiefs,  a  dozen  or  two  pair  of 
white  kid  gloves,  half-a-docen  stocks, 
and  various  other  items  were  ''  want- 
ing " — (t.  0.  by  the  valet  himself,  for 
Titmouse  was  already  sufficiently  pro- 
vided.) Ofi*,  however,  he  drove,  and 
succeeded  at  length  in  reaching  the 
Oxford  Street  establishment,  before 
the  door  of  which  five  or  six  carriages 
were  standing.    I  should  say  that*  at 
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die  moment  of  Mr  Titmouse's  strut- 
ting into  that  scene  of  his  former  mi* 
serable  servitude,  he  experienced  a 
gush  of  delight  which  was  sufficient  to 
efiace  all  recollection  of  the  misery* 
privation,  and  oppression,  endured  ia 
bis  early  days.  There  was  presently 
an  evident  flutter  among  the  gentUn 
men  engaged  behind  the  counter— for 
—it  must  be  '*  the  great  Mr  Tit* 
mouse !  "  Tag-rag,  catohmg  sight  of 
him,  bounced  out  of  his  little  room* 
and  bustled  up  to  him  through  the 
crowd  of  customers,  bowing,  scraping* 
blushing,  and  rubbing  his  hands,  fidl 
of  pleasurable  excitement,  and  exhi- 
biting the  most  profound  obsequious- 
ness.  "  Hope  you're  well,  sir,"  he 
commenced  in  a  low  tone,  but  instant- 
ly added,  in  a  louder  tone,  observing 
that  Titmouse  had  come  upon  busi- 
ness,'<  what  can  I  have  the  hononr  to 
do  for  you,  sir,  this  morning  ?  *'  And 
handing  him  a  stool.  Tag-rag,  with  a 
respectful  air,  received  a  yerj  liberal 
order  from  Mr  Titmouse,  and  minuted 
it  down  in  his  memorandum  book « 

«  Dear  me,  sir,  is  that  your  cab?" 
said  Tag-rag,  as  having  accompanied 
Titmouse,  bowing  every  step,  to  the 
door,  they  both  stood  there  for  a  mo- 
ment, ''  I  never  saw  such  a  beautiful 
turn-out  in  my  life,  sir" — 

•'  Ya — a — s.  Pretty  well — pretty 
well ;  but  that  yotng  rascal  of  mine's 
dirtied  one  of  bis  bouts  a  little-^em 
him  I"  and  he  looked  terrors  at  the  tiger. 

*'  Oh  dear  I— so  he  has;  shall  I  wipe 
it  off,  sir?    i>oletme"— 

«  No,  it  don't  signify  much.  By 
the  way,  Mr  Tag-rag,"  added  Mr  Tit- 
mouse in  a  drawling  way,  **  all  well 
at — at— demme  if  I've  not  this  moment 
forgot  the  name  of  your  place  in  the 
country" — 

*'  Satin  Lodge,  sir,"  said  Tag-rag 
meekly,  but  with  inflnite  inward  un-. 
easiness. 

«  Oh — ay,  to  be  sure.  One  sees* 
'pon  my  soul,  such  a  lot  of  places-— 
but— all  well?" 

**  All  very  well,  indeed,  sir;  and 
constantly  talking  of  you,  sir." 

•*  Ah— well  I  My  compliments"— 
here  he  drew  on  his  second  glove,  and 
moved  towards  his  cab.  Tag-rag  ac- 
companying him — *'  glad  they're  well. 
If  ever  I'm  driving  that  way — good 
day  I"  In  popped  Titmouse— crack 
went  his  whip<~away  darted  the  horse 
—Tag-rag  following  it  with  an  ad- 
miring and  anxioua  eye. 
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As  Mr  Titmouse  sate  in  his  new  7e- 
kide>  on  his  way  to  the  Park,  dressed 
in  the  extreme  of  the  mode,  his  glossy 
hat  perched  sideways  on  his  bushy, 
well-oiledi  but  somewhat  mottled  hair ; 
his  surtout  lined  with  velvet ;  his  full 
satin  stock,  spangled  with  inwrought 
gold  flowers,  and  with  two  splendid 
pins,  connected  together  with  delicate 
double  gold  chains;  his  shirt-collars 
turned  down  over  his  stock ;  his  chased 
gold  eyeglass  stuck  in  his  right  eye ;  the 
stiff  wristbands  of  his  shirt  turned  back 
over'  his  coat  cufls ;  and  his  hands  in 
snowy  kid  gloves,  holding  his  whip 
and  reins :  when  he  considered  the  ex- 
quisite figure  he  must  thus  present  to 
the  eye  of  all  beholders,  and  gave  tbem 
credit  for  gazing  at  him  with  the  same 
feelings  which  similar  sights  had,  but 
a  few  months  before,  called  forth  in  hie 
despairing  breast,  his  little  cup  of  hap- 
piness was  full,  and  even  brimming 
over.  This,  though  I  doubt  whether 
it  was  a  just  reflection,  was  still  a  very 
natural  one;  for  he  knew  what  his 
own  feelings  were,  though  not  how 
weak  and  absurd  they  were,  and  of 
course  judged  of  others  by  himself.  If 
the  Miirquis  of  Whigborough,  with  his 
£200,000  a-year,  and  5000  indepen- 
dent voters  at  his  command,  were  on 
his  way  down  to  the  House,  absorbed 
with  anxiety  as  to  the  effect  of  the 
final  threat  he  was  going  to  make  to 
the  Minister,  that,  unless  he  had  a  few 
strawberry  leaves  promised  him,  he 
would  feel  it  his  duty  to  record  his 
vote  against  the  great  bill  for  "  Giving 
Every  Body  Every  Thing,*  which  stood 
for  a  third  reading  that  evening ;  or  if 
thegreat  Duke  of  Thunderbolt,  a  glance 
of  whose  eyei  or  a  wave  of  his  hand, 
would  light  up  an  European  war,  and 
who  was  balanciog  in  his  mind  the 
fate  of  millions  of  mankind,  as  depend- 
ing upon  his  flat  for  peace  or  war— I 
say  that  if  both  or  either  of  these  per- 
sonages had  passed  or  met  Titmouse, 
in  their  cabs,  which  they  were  me- 
chanically urging  onward,  so  ab- 
sorbed the  while  with  their  own 
thoughts,  that  they  scarce  knew  whe- 
ther they  were  in  a  cab  or  a  hand- 
barrow,  in  which  latter,  had  it  been 
before  their  gates,  either  of  them  might 
in  his  abstraction  have  seated  himself ; 
Titmouse's  superior  acquaintance  with 
human  nature  assured  him  that  the 
sight  of  his  tip-top  tnm-out  could  not 
fail  of  attracting  their  attention,  and 
nettling  their  pride.  Whether  Milton, 
if  cast  on  a  desolate  island^  but  with 
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the  means  of  writing  Paradise  Lost, 
would  have  done  so,  had  he  been  cer- 
tain that  no  human  eye  would  ever 
peruse  a  line  of  it ;  or  whether  Mr 
Titmouse,  had  he  been  suddenly  de- 
posited, in  his  splendid*  cab,  in  the 
midst  of  the  desert  of  Sahara,  with  not 
one  of  his  species  to  fix  an  envying 
eye  upon  him,  would  nevertheless  have 
expenenced  a  great  measure  of  satis- 
faction, 1  am  not  prepared  to  say.  As, 
however,  every  condition  of  life  has 
its  mixture  of  good  and  evil,  so,  if 
Titmouse  had  been  placed  in  the  midst 
of  the  aforesaid  desert  at  the  time 
when  he  was  last  before  the  reader^ 
instead  of  dashing  along  Oxford  Street, 
he  would  have  escaped  certain  diffi- 
culties and  dangers  which  he  presently 
encountered.  Had  an  ape,  not  ac- 
quainted with  the  science  of  driving, 
Deen  put  into  Titmouse's  place,  he 
would  probably  have  driven  much  in 
the  same  style,  though  he  would  have 
had  greatly  the  advantage  over  his 
rival  in  respect  of  his  simple  and  na- 
tural appearance;  being,  to  the  eye 
of  correct  taste,  "  when  unadorned, 
adorned  the  most.*'  Mr  Titmouse,  in 
spite  of  the  assistance  to  his  sight 
which  he  derived  from  his  glass,  was 
continually  coming  into  collision  with 
the  vehicles  which  met  and  passed 
him,  on  his  way  to  Cumberland  Gate. 
He  got  into  no  fewer  than  four  distinet 
rotos  (to  say  nothing  of  the  flying 
curses  which  he  received  in  passing) 
between  the  point  I  have  named  and 
Mr  Tag-rag's  premises.  But  as  be 
was  by  no  means  destitute  of  spirit,  he 
sate  in  his  cab,  on  these  four  occasions, 
cursing  and  blaspheming  like  a  little 
fiend,  till  he  almost  brought  tears  of 
vexation  into  the  eyes  of  one  or  two 
of  his  opponents,  (cads,  cab-drivers, 
watermen,  hackney -coach men,  car- 
ters, stage-coachmen,  market-garden- 
ers, and  draymen,)  who  unexpectedly 
found  their  own  weapons — t.  e.  slang 
—wielded  with  such  superior  power 
and  effect,  for  once  in  a  way,  by  a 
swell — an  aristocrat.  The  more  manly 
of  his  opponents  were  filled  with  secret 
respect  for  the  possessor  of  such 
powers.  Still  it  was  unpleasant  for  a 
person  of  Mr  Titmouse  s  distinetion 
to  be  engaged  in  these  conflicts ;  and 
he  would  have  given  the  world  to  be 
able  to  conquer  his  conceit  so  far  as  to 
summon  his  little  tiger  within,  and 
surrender  to  him  the  reins.  Such  a 
ridieulous  ooafeesion  of  liia  own  in- 
capacity, howeveri  he  could  not  think 
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of>  and  he  got  into  several  little  dis* 
turbances  in  the  Park ;  after  which  he 
drove  home :  the  battered  cab  had  to 
be  taken  to  the  maker 's,  where  the 
injuries  it  hs^d  sustained  were  repaired 
for  the  trifling  sum  of  twenty  pounds. 
The  eminent  position  secured  for 
Titmouse  by  the  masterly  genius  of 
Mr  Bladdery  Pip»  was  continued  and 
strengthened  by  much  more  substantial 
claims  upon  the  respect  of  society^ 
possessed  by  the  first- named  gentle- 
man. Rumour  is  a  dame  that  always 
look  at  objects  through  very  strong 
magpufying  glasses;  and  guided  by 
what  she  saw^  she  soon  gave  out  that 
Titmouse  was  patron  of  three  bo- 
rougHs,  had  a  clear  rent-roll  of  thirty 
thousand  a-year,  and  had  already  re« 
ceived  nearly  a  hundred  thousand 
pounds  in  hard  cash  from  the  previous 
proprietor  of  h!s  estates,  as  a  compen- 
sation for  the  back  rents,  which  that 
usurper  had  been  for  so  many  years 
in  the  receipt  of.  Then  he  was  very 
near  in  succession  to  the  ancient  and 
distinguished  Barony  of  Drelincourty 
and  the  extensive  estates  thereto  an- 
nexed. He  was  young  ;  by  no  means 
ill-looking ;  and  was— unmarried.  Un- 
der the  mask  of  naivete  and  eccentri- 
city,  it  was  believed  that  he  concealed 
great  natural  acuteness,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  ascertaining  who  were  his  real 
and  who  only  his  pretended  friends  and 
well-wbhers ;  and  that  his  noble  re- 
latives had  given  in  to  his  little 
scheme  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  him 
in  the  important  discovery  upon 
which  he  was  bent.  Infinite  efiPect  was 
thus  given  to  the  Earl's  introductions. 
Wherever  Titmouse  went  he  found 
new  and  delightful  acquaintances; 
and  invitations  to  dinners,  balls,  routs, 
soirees,  came  showering  diedly  into  his 
rooms  at  the  Albany,  where  also  were 
left  innumerable  cards,  bearing  names 
of  very  high  fashion.  All  who  had 
daughters  or  sisters  in  the  market, 
paid  eager  and  persevering  court  to 
Mr  Titmouse,  and  still  more  so  to  the 
Earl  of  Dreddlington  and  Lady  Ce- 
cilia, hb  august  sponsors ;  so  that — 
snch  being  the  will  of  that  merry  jade 
Fortune— they  who  had  once  regard- 
ed him  as  an  object  only  of  shudder- 
ing disgust  and  ineffable  contempt, 
and  had  been  disposed  to  order  their 
servants  to  show  him  out  again  into 
the  streets,  were  now,  in  a  manner, 
magnified  and  made  honourable  by 
means  of  their  connexion  with  him ; 


or  rather,  society,  through  his  means> 
had  become  suddenly  sensible  of  the 
commanding  qualities  and  pretensions 
of  the  Earl  of  Dreddlington  and  the 
Lady  Cecilia.  In  the  ball-room — at 
Almacks*  even— > how  many  young 
men,  handsome,  accomplished,  and  of 
real  consequence,  applied  in  vain  for 
the  hand  of  haughty  beauty,  which 
Mr  Titmouse  had  only  to  ask  for,  and 
havel  Whose  was  the  opera-box 
into  which  he  might  not  drop  as  a 
welcome  visiter,  and  be  seen  lounging 
in  envied  familiarity  with  its  fair  and 
brilliant  inmates?  Were  there  not 
mothers  of  high  fashion,  of  stately 

Eride,  of  sounding  rank,  who  would 
ave  humbled  themselves  before  Tit- 
mouse, if  thereby  he  could  have  been 
brought  a  suitor  to  the  feet  of  one  of 
their  daughters  ?  But  it  was  not  over 
the  fair  sex  alone  that  the  magic  of 
Mr  Titmouse's  name  and  pretensions 
had  obtained  this  great  and  sudden 
ascendency,  he  excited  no  small  at- 
tention among  men  of  fashion — great 
numbers  of  whom  quickly  recognised 
in  him  one  very  fit  to  become  their 
butt  and  their  dupe.  What  signified 
it  to  men  secure  of  their  own  position 
in  society,  that  they  were  seen  openly 
associating  with  one  so  outrageously 
absurd  in  his  dress — and  vulgar  and 
ignorant  beyond  all  example?  So 
long  as  he  bled  freely,  and  trotted  out 
briskly  and  willingly,  his  eccentrici- 
ties could  be  not  merely  tolerated,  but 
humoured.  Take,  for  instance,  the 
gay  and  popular  Mabquis  Gants* 
Jaunes  de  Millefleubs  ;  but  he  is 
worth  a  word  or  two  of  description, 
because  of  the  position  he  had  con- 
trived to  acquire  and  retain,  and  the 
influence  which  he  managed  to  exercise 
over  a  considerable  portion  of  London 
society.  The  post  he  was  anxious  to 
secure  was  that  of  the  leader  of  ton ; 
and  he  wished  it  to  appear  that  that 
was  the  sole  object  of  his  ambition. 
While,  however,  he  afifected  to  be  en- 
tirely engrossed  by  such  matters  as 
devising  new  and  exquisite  variations 
of  dress  and  equipage,  he  was,  in  real- 
ity, bent  upon  graver  pursuits — upon 
gratifying  his  own  licentious  tastes 
and  inclinations  with  secrecy  and  im- 
punity. He  despised  folly,  cultivating 
and  practising  only  vice,  in  which  he 
was,  in  a  manner,  an  epicure.  He 
was  now  about  his  forty-second  vear, 
had  been  handsome,  was  of  bland  and 
fascinating  address^  variously  accom- 
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plishedy  of  exquisite  tact»  of  most  re- 
fined ^taste;  there  was  a  slight  ful- 
ness and  piuffiness  about  his  features> 
an  expression  in  his  eye>  which  spoke 
of  satiety — and  the  fact  was  so.  He 
was  a  very  proud,  selfish,  heartless, 
person ;  but  these  qualities  he  con- 
trived to  disguise  from  many  of  eyen 
his  most  intimate  associates.  An  ob- 
ject of  constant  anxiety  to  him  was,  to 
ingratiate  himself  with  the  younger 
and  weaker  branches  of  the  arbto- 
cracy,  in  order  to  secure  a  distin- 
guished status  in  society ;  and  he  suc- 
ceeded. To  gain  this  point,  he  taxed 
all  his  resources :  never  were  so  ex- 
quisitely blended,  as  in  his  instance, 
with  a  view  to  securing  his  influence, 
the  qualities  of  dictator  and  parasite ; 
he  always  appeared  the  agreeable 
equal  of  those  whom,  for  his  life,  he 
dared  not  seriously  have  offended. 
He  had  no  fortune;  no  visible 
means  of  making  money — did  not 
sensibly  sponge  upon  his  friends— 
nor  fall  into  conspicuous  embarrass- 
ments ;  yet  he  always  lived  in  luxury 
— without  money,  he  in  some  incon- 
ceivable manner  always  contrived  to 
be  in  the  possession  of  money *s  worth. 
He  had  a  magical  power  of  soothing 
querulous  tradesmen.  He  had  a  knack 
of  always  keeping  himself,  his  clique, 
his  sayings  and  doings,  before  the 
eye  of  the  public,  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  satisfy  it  that  he  was  the  acknow- 
ledged leader  of  fashion  ;  yet  it  was 
really  no  such  thing,  it  was  a  false 
fashion — there  being  all  the  difference 
between  him  and  a  man  of  real  conse- 
quence in  society,  that  there  is  between 
mock  and  real  pearl,  between  paste 
and  diamond.  It  was  true  that  young 
men  of  sounding  name  and  title  were 
ever  to  be  found  in  his  train,  thereby 
giving  real  countenance  to  one  from 
whom  they  fancied  that  they  them- 
selves derived  celebrity ;  thus  enabling 
him  to  effect  a  lodgment  in  the  out- 
skirts of  aristocracy ;  but  he  could  not 
penetrate  inland,  so  to  speak,  any  more 
than  foreign  merchants  couli  advance 
further  than  to  Canton,  in  the  domin- 
ions of  the  Emperor  of  China.  He 
was  only  tolerated  in  the  regions  of 
real  aristocracy — a  fact  of  which  he 
had  a  very  galling  consciousness, 
though  it  did  not  apparently  disturb 
his  equanimity,  or  interrupt  the  sys 
tematic  and  refined  sycophancy  by 
which  alone  he  could  secure  his  pre- 
carious position.    With  some  sad  ex- 


ceptions, I  think  that  Great  Britain 
has  reason  to  be  proud  of  her  aristo- 
cracy :  I  do  not  speak  now  of  those 
gaudy  flaunting  personages,  of  either 
sex,  who,  by  their  excesses  or  eccen- 
tricities, are  eternally  obtruding  them- 
selves, their  manners,  dress,  and  equi- 
page, upon  the  ear  and  eye  of  the 
public  ;  but  of  those  who  occupy  their 
exalted  sphere  in  simplicity,  in  calm- 
ness, and  in  unobtrusive  dignity  and 
virtue.  I  am  no  flatterer  or  idolater 
of  the  aristocracy.  I  have  a  profound 
sense  of  the  necessity  and  advantage 
of  the  irMitution :  but  I  could  pay  its 
members,  personally,  an  honest  hom- 
age only,  after  a  stem  and  keen  scru- 
tiny into  their  personal  pretensions ; 
thinking  of  them  ever  in  the  spirit  of 
those  memorable  words  of  Scripture — 
"  Vnto  whomsoever  much  w  given,  of 
him  shall  be  much  required,**  and  that 
not  hereafter  only,  but  here  also.  No 
one  would  visit  their  faults  and  follies 
with  a  more  unsparing  severity  than 
I ;  yet  making  all  just  allowances  for 
their  peculiar  perils  and  temptations^ 
exposed  as  they  are,  especially  at  the 
period  of  their  entrance  upon  life,  to 
sedulous  and  systematic  sycophancy, 
too  often  also  to  artful  and  designing 
profligacy,  can  any  thing  excite 
greater  indignation  and  disgust  in  the 
mind  of  a  thoughtful  and  independent 
observer,  than  those  instances,  occa- 
sionally exhibited,  of  persons  imagin- 
ing that  the  possessors  of  rank  enjoy 
a  sort  of  prescriptive  immunity  from 
the  consequences  of  misconduct?— 

« — Si  priecipUem   rapit  amhitus    atque 

libido— 
Incipit  ipsomm  contra  te  stare  parentam 
Nobilitas,  claramque  facem  pneferre  pu- 

dendif. 
Omne  animi  vitium  tant^  conspectiuB  in  se 
Crimen  habet,  quanto  major  qui  peccat 

habetur." 

To  a  thoughtless,  an  insolent,  a  pro- 
fligate nobleman,  I  choose  to  address 
the  dignified  reproofs  of  the  same  stern 
satirist — 

^— "  Tumes   alto    Drusorum   sangnino 

tanquam, 
Feceria  ipse  aliquid  propter  quod  nobilis 

esses. 
— Miserum  est  alienee  incumbere  famae, 
Ne  Gollapsa  ruant  subductis  tecta  colamnis. 
— Ergo,  ut  miremur  te,  non  tua,  primum 

aliquid  da, 
Quod  poBsim  titub's  incidere,  prseter  ho- 

nores, 
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Quos  iUis  damofli  6t  dedimns,  quibof  om- 

nia  debe§. 
— Malo  pater  tibi  tit  Thereites,  dummodo 

tu  ti$ 
Saddle  similie,  Vulcaniaque  arma  ca-* 

peuas, 
Quam  te,  ThertUa  timilem,  produeat 

AchiUet."* 

And  I  shall  lum  up  what  I  hare  to 
'  Bay  upon  this  head»  in  the  notable 
language  of  the  fine  old  Bbhop 
Hall  :— 

'*  I  confesse  I  cannot  honour  blood 
without  good  qualities  ;  nor  spare  it> 
with  ill.  There  is  nothing  that  I  do 
more  desire  to  be  taught,  than  what  is 
true  nobility :  what  thanke  is  it  to  you 
that  you  are  born  well  ?  If  you  could 
have  lost  this  privilege  of  nature,  I  feare 
you  had  not  been  thus  far  noble :  that 
you  may  not  plead  desert>  you  bad  this 
before  you  were  ;  long  ere  you  could 
either  know  or  prevent  it.  You  are 
deceived  if  you  think  this  any  other 
than  the  bodt/  of  gentility.  The  life 
and  soule  of  it  is  in  noble  and  virtuous 
dispositions,  in  gallantnesso  of  spirit 
without  haughtinesse,  without  inso- 
lence, without  scornful  overlinesse ; 
shortly,  in  generous  qualities^  carriage* 
actions.  See  your  error*  and  know 
that  this  demeanor  doth  not  answer 
an  honest  birth.**  f 

Such  are  my  sentiments— those  of 
a  contented  member  of  the  middle 
classes,  with  whom  are  all  his  best  and 
dearest  sympathies ;  and  who  feels  as 
stern  a  pride  in  his  ''  Order,**  and  de- 
termination to  "  stand  by  i/,'*  as  ever 
was  felt  or  avowed  by  the  haughtiest 
aristocrat  for  his;  of  one  who  with 
very  little  personal  acquaintance  with 
the  aristocracy,  has  yet  had  many  op- 
portunities of  observing  their  conduct  | 
and  sincerely  and  cheerfully  expresses 
his  belief,  that  very,  very  many  of  them 
are  worthy  of  all  that  they  enjoy— 
are  bright  patterns  of  honour,  genero- 
sity, loyalty,  and  virtue ;  that,  indeed, 
of  by  far  the  greater  proportion  of 
them  it  may  be  said  that  they 

'*  Have  borne  their  faculties  so  meek — 

have  been 
So  clear  in  their  great  office,  that  their 

virtues 
Will  plead  like  angels;" 


and  finally,  I  say  these  are  the  senti- 
ments of  one  who,  if  their  order  were 
in  jeopardy,  would,  with  the  immense 
majority  of  his  brethren  of  the  middle 
classes,  freely  shed  his  blood  in  de- 
fence of  that  order ;  for  their  preserva- 
tion is  essential  to  the  well-being  of 
society,  and  their  privileges  arer^y 
ours. 

To  return,  however,  to  the  Mar- 
quis. The  means  to  which,  as  I  have 
above  explained,  he  resorted  for  the 
purpose,  secured  him  a  certain  species 
of  permanent  popularity.  In  matters 
of  dress  and  equipage,  he  could  really 
set  the  fashion  ;  and  being  something 
of  a  practical  humorist,  and  desirous 
ef  frequent  exhibitions  of  hb  power, 
in  order  to  enhance  his  pretensions 
with  his  patrons — and  also  greatly  ap- 
plauded and  indulged  by  the  trades- 
people profiting  by  the  vagaries  of 
fashion,  he  was  very  capricious  in  the 
exercise  of  his  influence.  He  seized 
the  opportunity  of  the  advent  of  my 
little  hero,  to  display  his  powers  very 
decisively.  He  waved  his  wand  over 
Titmouse,  and  instantly  transformed 
a  little  ass  into  a  great  lion.  *Twa8 
the  Marquis,  who  with  his  own  hand 
sketched  off,  from  fancy,  the  portrait 
of  Titmouse,  causing  it  to  be  exhibit- 
ed in  almost  every  bookseller's  shop 
window.  He  knew  that,  if  he  chose 
to  make  his  appearance  once  or  twice 
in  the  Parks,  and  leading  streets  and 
squares,  in — for  instance — the  full  and 
imposing  evening  costume  of  the  clown 
at  the  theatre,  with  painted  face,  ca- 
pacious white  inexpressibles,  and  taste« 
ful  jacket — within  a  few  days*  time 
several  thousands  of  clowns  would 
make  their  appearance  about  town, 
turning  it  into  a  vast  pantomime. 
•  Could  a  more  striking  instance  of 
the  Marquis's  power  in  such  mat- 
ters have  been  exhibited,  than  that 
which  had  actually  occurred  in  the 
case  of  Titmouse?  Soon  aftef  the 
novel  of  Tippitiwink  had  rendered 
our  friend  an  object  of  public  interest, 
the  Marquis  happened,  somewhere  or 
other,  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  pre- 
posterous little  ape.  His  keen  eye 
caught  all  Titmouse's  personal  pecu- 
liarities at  a  glance ;  and  a  day  or  two 
afterwards  appeared  in  public,  a  sort 
of  splendid  edition  of  Titmouse — with 


♦  Jut.  Sat.  VllI,  passim, 

t  Epistles,  VI.— ."^  Complaint  o/ihe  Mis-education  of  our  Gentry** 
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quizziogf* glass  stuck  in  bis  eye  and 
cigar  in  bis  moutb  ;  taper  ebony  oane  ; 
tigbt  surtout,  with  tbe  snowy  comer 
of  a  wbite  handkerchief  peeping  out  of 
tbe  outside  brea8^ pocket;  bat  with 
scarce  any  rini>  perched  slantingly  on 
bis  bead ;  satin  stock  bespangled  with 
inwrought  gold  flowers;  shirt-coUar 
turned  down;  and  that  inimitable 
strut  of  hisI-^'Twas  enotigb;  the 
thoughtful  young  men  about  town 
were  staggered  for  a  moment;  but 
their  senses  soon  returned.  Tbe  Mar- 
quia  bad  set  the  thing  going;  and 
within  three  days'  time,  that  bitter 
wag  bad  called  forth  a  flight  of  TiU 
mie4  that  would  have  reminded  yon^ 
for  a  moment,  of  the  viiitation  of  lo« 
euftts  brought  upon  Egypt  by  Moses. 
Thus  was  brought  about  the  state  of 
things  recorded  towards  the  close  of 
tbe  last  portion  of  this  history.  As 
soon  as  tbe  Marquis  bad  seen  a  few 
of  the  leading  fools  about  town  fairly 
in  tbe  fashion,  he  resumed  his  former 
rigid  simplicity  of  attire,  and,  accom- 
panied by  a  friend  or  two  in  bis  con- 
fidence, walked  about  tbe  town  en- 
joying bis  triumph ;  witnessing  his 
trophies— «<  TittlebaU"  and  "  TiU 
mouse- ties"  filling  the  shop  windows 
on  the  week-days,  and  peopling  the 
streets  on  Sundays.  The  Marquis  was 
not  long  in  obtaining  an  introduction 
to  the  quaint  little  miiiionaire,  whose 
reputation  he  had,  conjointly  with  bis 
distingubhed  friend  Mr  Bladdery  Pip, 
contributed  so  greatly  to  extend.  Tit** 
mouse,  who  had  often  heard  of  him, 
looked  upon  him  with  inconceivable 
reverence,  and  accepted  an  invitation 
to  one  of  the  Marquis's  recherchi  Sun- 
day dinners,  with  a  sort  of  tremulous 
ecstasy.  Thither,  on  tbe  appointed 
day,  be  went  accordingly,  and,  by  his 
original  humour,  afforded  infinite 
amusement  to  the  Marquis*s  otbeV 
guests.  'Twas  lucky  for  Titmouse 
that^  getting  dreadfully  drunk  very 
early  in  the  evening,  he  was  quite 
incapacitated  from  accompanying  his 
brilliant  and  good  natured  host  to  one 
or  two  scenes  of  fashionable  entertain- 
ment, as  bad  been  arranged,  in  St 
James's  Street. 

Now,  do  let  us  pause  to  ask  whe- 
ther this  poor  little  creature  was  not 
to  be  pitied?  Did  be  not  seem  to 
have  been  plucked  out  of  bis  own 
sphere  of  safe  and  comparatively  hap- 
py obscurity,  only  in  order  to  become 
OTery  one's  game-^aa  object  of  OYery 
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body's  cupidity  and  cruelty  ?  May  he 
not  be  compared  to  the  flying  fish, 
who,  springing  out  of  the  water  to 
avoid  bis  deadly  pursuer  there,  is  in- 
stantly pounced  upon  by  bis  ravenous 
assailants  in  the  air?  In  the  lower, 
and  in  the  upper  regions  of  society, 
was  not  this  the  condition  of  poor 
Tittlebat  Titmouse?  Was  not  bis 
long-coveted  advancement  merely  a 
transition  from  scenes  of  vulgar  to 
refined  rapacity  ?  Had  he,  ever  since 
*<  luck  bad  happened  to  him,*'  bad  one 
uinglejriend  to  whisper  in  his  ear  one 
word  of  pity  and  of  disinterested 
counsel?  In  the  splendid  regions 
which  he  had  entered,  who  regarded 
him  otherwise  than  as  a  legitimate 
object  for  plunder  or  ridicule,  tbe  lat- 
ter disguised  by  the  designing  only  ? 
Was  not  even  his  dignified  and  exem- 
plary old  kinsman,  the  Earl  of  Dred- 
dliogton.  Right  Honourable  as  he  was, 
infiuenced  solely  by  considerations  of 
paltry  self-interest  ?  Had  he  not  bis 
own  ridiculous  and  mercenary  designs 
to  accomplish,  amidst  all  the  attentions 
be  vouchsafed  to  bestow  upon  Tit* 
mouse?  *Twas,  I  think,  old  Hobbes 
of  Malmesbury  who  held,  that  the 
natural  state  of  mankind  was  one  of 
war  with  each  other.  One  really 
sees  a  good  deal  in  life,  especially 
after  tracing  the  progress  of  society, 
that  would  seem  to  give  some  co- 
lour to  so  strange  a  notion.  'Twas, 
of  course,  at  first  a  matter  of  down- 
right fisticuffs — of  physical  strife,  oc- 
casioned, in  a  great  measure,  by  our 
natural  tendencies,  according  to  him  of 
Malmesbury  ;  and  aggravated  by  tbe 
desire  every  body  bad,  to  take  away 
from  every  body  else  what  he  bad. 
Have  you  ever  seen  a  drop  of  unclean 
water  through  tbe  medium  of  tbe  as- 
tounding hydro-oxygen  microscope, 
and  shuddered  at  sight  of  the  fright- 
ful creatures  there  made  apparent — 
a  spectacle  which  must  have  brought 
tears  of  delight  into  the  eyes  of  the 
old  philosopher  I  have  been  mention- 
ing, on  account  of  tbe  vivid  illustra- 
tion it  would  have  afforded  of  his 
theory  ?  I  have  several  times  witness- 
ed what  I  am  alluding  to,  and  I  al- 
ways think,  when  1  see  the  direful 
confiict  that  goes  on  in  these  drops  of 
water,  *'  when  Greek  meets  Greek,** 
of  Titmouse  and  his  enemies.  In  the 
progress  of  society  we  have,  in  a  mea- 
sure, dropped  tbe  physical  part  of  the 
busioesfi  and  instead  of  pnnchiofi 
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scratchingf»  kicking^y  biting,  and  knock- 
ing down  one  another,  true  to  the  ori- 
ginal principles  of  our  nature,  we  are 
all  endeavouring  to  circumvent  one 
another ;  every  body  is  trying  to  take 
every  body  in  ;  the  moment  that  one 
of  us'  has  got  together  a  thing  or  two, 
he  is  pounced  upon  by  his  neighbour^ 
who  in  his  turn  falls  a  prey  to  another, 
and  so  on  in  endless  succession.  We 
cannot  help  ourselves,  though  we  are 
splitting  our  heads  to  discover  de- 
vices, by  way  of  laws,  to  restrain  this 
propensity  of  our  nature :  it  will  not 
do ;  we  are  all  overreaching,  cheating, 
swindling,  robbing  one  another,  and,  if 
necessary,  are  ready  to  maim  and  mur- 
der one  another  in  the  prosecution  of 
our  designs.  So  is  it  with  nations  as 
with  individuals,  and  minor  collections 
of  individuals.  Truly,  truly,  we  are 
a  precious  sot,  whether  the  sage  of 
Malmesbury  be  right  or  wrong  in  bis 
speculations. 

The  more  that  the  Earl  and  Lady 
Cecilia  perceived  of  Titmouse's  popu- 
larity, the  more  eager  were  they  in 
parading  their  connexion  with  him, 
and  openly  investing  him  with  the 
character  of  a  protege.  In  addition 
to  this,  the  Lady  Cecilia  had  be- 
gun to  have  now  and  then  a  glim- 
mering notion  of  the  objects  which 
the  earl  was  contemplating.  If  the 
earl  took  him  down  to  the  House  of 
Lords,  and  having  secured  him  a 
place  at  the  bar,  would,  immediately 
on  entering,  walk  up  to  him,  and  be 
seen  for  some  time  condescendingly 
pointing  out  to  him  the  difiPerent  peers 
by  name,  as  they  entered,  and  ex- 
plaining to  his  intelligent  auditor  the 
period,  and  mode,  and  cause,  of  the 
creation  and  accession  of  many  of  them 
to  their  honours,  and  also  the  forms, 
ceremonies,  and  routine  of  business  in 
the  House  ;  so  Lady  Cecilia  was  not 
remiss  in  availing  herself,  in  her  way, 
of  the  little  opportunities  which  pre- 
sented themselves.  She  invited  him, 
for  instance,  one  day  early  in  the 
week  to  accompany  them  to  church 
on  the  ensuing  Sunday,  and  during 
the  interval  gave  out  amongst  her  in- 
timate friends  that  they  might  expect 
to  see  Mr  Titmouse  in  her  papa's  pew. 
He  accepted  the  invitation ;  and,  on 
the  arrival  of  the  appointed  hour, 
might  have  been  seen  in  the  earl's  car- 
riage, driving  to  afternoon  service  at 
the  Reverend  Morphine  Velvet's 
ohapel^Rosemary  Chapel,  near  St 


James's  Square.  'Twas  a  fashionable 
chapel,  a  chapel  of  Ease;  rightly  so 
called,  for  it  was  a  very  east/  mode  of 
worship,  discipline,  and  doctrine  that 
was  there  practised  and  inculcated. 
If  I  may  not  irreverently  adopt  the 
language  of  scripture,  but  apply  it 
very  difiPerently,  t  should  say  that  Mr 
Morphine  Velvet's  yoke  was  very 
"  easy,"  bis  burden  very  *'  light.** 
He  was  a  popular  preacher  ;  middle- 
aged  ;  sleek,  serene,  solemn  in  his 
person  and  demeanour,  lie  had  a 
very  gentlemanlike  appearance  in  the 
pulpit  and  reading  desk.  There  was 
a  sort  of  soothing,  winning,  elegance 
and  tenderness  in  the  tone  and  man- 
ner in  which  he  prayed  and  besought 
his  dearly^beloved  brethren,  as  many 
as  were  there  present,  to  accompany 
him,  their  bland  and  graceful  pastor, 
to  the  throne  of  the  heavenly  grace. 
Fit  leader  was  he  of  such  a  flock  \  He 
read  the  prayers  remarkably  well,  in  a 
quiet  and  subdued  tone,  very  distinctly, 
and  with  marked  emphasis  and  into- 
nation, having  sedulously  studied  how 
to  read  the  service  under  a  crack  thea- 
trical teacher  of  elocution,  who  had 
given  him  several  "  points" — in  fact, 
a  new  reading  entirely — of  one  of 
the  clauses  in  the  Lord's  Prayer,  and 
which,  he  had  the  gratification  of  per- 
ceiving, produced  a  striking,  if  not, 
indeed,  a  startling  effect.  On  the 
little  finger  of  the  hand  which  ho 
used  most,  was  to  be  observed  tho 
sparkle  of  a  diamond  ring  ;  and  there 
was  a  sort  of  careless  grace  in  the 
curl  of  his  hair,  which  it  had  taken 
his  hair- dresser  at  least  half  an  hour, 
before  Mr  Morphine's  leaving  home 
for  his  chapel,  to  efiPect.  In  the  pulpit 
he  was  calm  and  fluent.  He  rightly 
considered  that  the  pulpit  ought  not 
to  be  the  scene  for  attempting  intel- 
lectual display ;  he  took  care,  there- 
fore, that  there  should  be  nothing  in 
his  sermons  to  arrest  the  understand* 
ing,  or  unprofitably  occupy  it,  ad- 
dressing himself  entirely  to  the  feel- 
ings and  fancy  of  his  cultivated 
audience,  in  frequently  interesting 
compositions.  On  the  occasion  I  am 
speaking  of,  he  took  for  his  text  a 
fearful  passage  of  Scripture,  2  Cor.  iv. 
3, — "  But  if  our  gospel  be  hid^  it  is 
hid  to  them  that  are  lost.**  If  any 
words  were  calculated  to  startle  such 
a  congregation  as  was  arrayed  before 
Mr  Velvet,  out  of  their  guilty  and 
fatal  apathy;  were  not  these  ?    Ought 
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not  their  minister  to  have  looked  round 
him  and  trembled?  So  one  would 
have  thought;  but "  cfcar  Mr  Velyet" 
knew  his  mission  and  his  flock  better. 
He  presented  them  with  an  elegant 
description  of  heaven,  with  its  crys- 
tal battlements,  its  jasper  walls,  its 
buildings  of  pure  gold,  its  foundations 
of  precious  stones ;  its  balmy  ah,  its 
sounds  of  mysterious  melody,  its  over- 
flowing fulness  of  everlasting  happi- 
ness— amidst  which  friends,  parted 
upon  earth  by  the  cruel  stroke  of 
death,  recognize  and  are  re*united 
to  each  other,  never  more  to  pro- 
nounce the  agonizing  word  "  adieu  I*' 
And  would  his  dear  hearers  be  con- 
tent to  lose  all  thb— content  to  enjoy 
the  pleasures  of  sin  for  a  season? 
Forbid  it,  eternal  mercy  I  But  lest 
he  should  alarm  his  hearers,  he  took 
the  opportunity  to  enforce  and  illus- 
trate the  consolatory  truth,  that 

**  Religion  never  was  deiign'd 
To  make  our  pleasures  lest ;" 

and  presently,  resumiug  the  thread  of 
his  discourse,  went  on  to  speak  of  the 
really  serious  consequences  attending 
a  persevering  indiflference  to  religion  ; 
and  he  went  on  to  give  striking  in* 
stances  of  it  in  the  merchant  in  his 
counting-house  and  on  'change;  the 
lawyer  in  his  office;  the  tradesman 
in  his  shop  ;  the  operative  in  the 
manufactory  ;  showing  how  each  was 
absorbed  in  his  calling — labouring  for 
the  meat  which  perisheth,  till  they  had 
lost  all  appetite  and  relbh  for  spiri- 
tual food,  and  never  once  troubled 
themselves  about  *'  the  momentous 
concerns  of  hereafter."  Upon  these 
topics  he  dwelt  with  such  force  and 
feeling,  that  be  sent  his  dbtinguished 
congregation  away-^those  of  3iem,  at 
least,  who  could  retain  any  recollec* 
tion  of  what  they  heard  for  five  mi- 
nutes after  entering  their  carriages- 
fearing  that  there  was  a  very  black 
look-out,  indeed,  for  the  kind  of  per- 
sons that  Mr  Velvet  had  mentioned— 
tailors,  milliners,  mercers,  jewellers, 
and  so  forth  ;  and  who  added  graver 
offences,  and  of  a  more  positive  cha 
racter,  to  the  misconduct  which  had 
been  pointed  out— in  their  extortion 
and  their  rapacity !  Would  that  some 
of  them  had  been  present !  Thus  was 
it  that  Mr  Velvet  sent  away  his  hear- 
ers overflowing  with  Christian  sym- 
pathy ;  very  well  pleased  with  Mr 
Velvet,  but  infinitely  better  pleased 
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with  themselves.  The  deep  impres- 
slon  which  he  had  made  was  evidenced 
by  a  note  he  received  that  evening 
from  the  Duchess  of  Broadacre,  most 
earnestly  begging  permission  to  copy 
bis  *'  beautiful  sermon,'*  in  order  to 
send  it  to  her  sbter.  Lady  Belle  Al- 
macks,  who  was  ill  of  a  decline  at 
Naples.  About  that  time,  I  may  as 
well  here  mention,  there  came  out 
an  engraved  portrait  of  **  the  Rev. 
Morphine  Velvet,  M.A.,  Minister, 
Rosemary  Chapel,  St  Jameses'* — a 
charming  picture  it  was,  representing 
Mr  Morphine  in  pulpit  costume  and 
attitude,  with  hands  gracefully  out- 
stretched, and  his  face  directed  up- 
ward with  a  heavenly  expression, 
suggesting  to  you  the  possibility  that 
some  fine  day,  when  his  hearers  least 
expected  it,  he  might  gently  rise  out 
of  his  pulpit  into  the  air,  like  Stephen, 
with  heaven  open  before  him,  and  be 
no  more  seen  of  men  !  Happy  is  that 
people  that  is  in  such  a  case ;  ^ea, 
happy  is  that  people  whose  minister 
IS  the  Rev.  Morphine  Velvet ! 

Four  or  five  carriages  had  to  set 
down  before  that  containing  the  Earl 
of  Dreddlington,  Lady  Cecilia,  and 
Mr  Titmouse,  could  draw  up  ;  by 
which  time  there  had  accumulated  as 
many  in  its  rear,  so  eager  were  the 
pious  aristocrats  to  get  into  this  hol^ 
retreat.  As  Titmouse,  holding  his 
hat  and  cane  in  one  hand,  while  with 
the  other  he  arranged  his  hair,  strut- 
ted up  the  centre  aisle,  following  the 
Earl  and  Lady  Cecilia,  he  could  hardly 
repress  the  exultation  with  which  he 
thought  of  a  former  visit  of  his  to  that 
very  chapel  some  two  years  before* 
Then,  on  attempting  to  enter  the  body 
of  the  chapel,  the  vergers  had  politely 
but  firmly  repulsed  him ;  on  which, 
swelling  with  vexation,  he  had  ascend- 
ed to  the  gallery,  where,  after  being 
kept  standing  for  ten  minutes  at  least, 
he  had  been  beckoned  by  the  pew- 
opener  towards,  and  squeezed  into,  the 
furthermost  pew,  close  at  the  back  of 
the  organ,  and  in  which  said  pew 
were  onlv  four  footmen  besides  him- 
self ;  and  if  he  was  disgusted  with  his 
mere  contiguity,  guess  what  must  have 
been  his  feelings  when  the  footman 
nearest  to  him  good-naturedly  forced 
upon  him  a  part  of  his  prayer-book, 
which  Titmouse,  ready  to  spit  in  his 
face,  held  with  his  finger  and  thumb, 
as  though  it  had  been  the  tail  of  a 
snake.    Now,  how  changed  was  all  I 
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He  had  become  an  aristocrat ;  in  his 
veins  ran  some  of  the  richest  and  oldest 
blood  in  the  country  ;  his  brow  might 
erelong  be   graced  by  the   coronet 
-which  King  Henry  II.  had  placed 
upon  the  brow  of  the  founder  of  his 
f(imily»  some  seven  hundred  years  be- 
fore ;  and  a  tall  footman,  with  pow- 
dered head,  glistening  silver  shoulder- 
knot,  and  sky-blue  livery,  and  carrying 
in  a  bag  the  gilded  implements  of  de- 
votion, be  humbly  following  behind 
him !     What  a  remarkable  and  vivid 
contrast  between  his  present  and  his 
former  circumstances,  was  present  at 
that  moment  to  his  reflecting  mind  I 
As  he  stood,  hb  hat  covering  his  face, 
in  an  attitude  of  devotion — "  I  won- 
der," thought  he,  "  what  all  these 
nobs  and  swells  would  say,  if  they 
knew  how  I  had  worshipped  here  on 
the  last  time  ;*'  and  again—*'  Ton 
my  life,  what  would  I  give  for — say 
Huckaback — to  see  me  just  now ! 
What  an  elegant  and  fashionable  air 
the  congregation  wore  I    Surely  there 
must  be  something  in  religion  when 
people  such  as  were  around  him  came 
so  punctually  to  church,  and  behaved 
so  seriously  I     The  members  of  that 
congregation  were,  indeed,  exemplary 
in  their  strict  discharge  of  their  public 
religious  duties  I    Scarce  one  of  them 
was  there  that  had  not  been  at  the 
opera  till  half-past  twelve  over  night ; 
the  dulcet  notes  of  the  singers  still 
thrilling  in  their  ears,  the  graceful 
attitudes  of  the  dancers  still  present  to 
their  eyes;   every  previous  night  of 
the  week  bad  they  been  engaged  in 
the  brilliant  ball-room,  and  whirled  in 
the  mazes  of  the  voluptuous  waltz,  or 
glittering  in  the  picturesque  splendour 
of  fancy  dress,  till  three,  four,  and  five 
o'clock  in  the  morning :  yet  here  they 
were,  in  spite  of  all  their  exhaustion, 
testified  by  the  heavy  eye,  the  ill- 
suppressed  yawns,  the  languor  and 
ennui  visible  in  Uieir  countenances, 
prepared  to  accompany  their  gentle 
pastor,  *'  with  a  pure  heart  and  hum- 
ble voice,"  unto  the  throne  of  the 
heavenly  grace,  to  acknowledge,  with 
lively  emotion,  that  they  "had  fol- 
lowed too  much  the  devices  and  de- 
sires of  their  own  hearts ;"  praying 
for  « mercy  upon   them,  miserable 
offenders,"  that  God  would  "roRt 
them  being  penitent,'*  so  that  ^ 
might  thereafter  lead  a  godlv, 
ous,  and  sober  life.  * '    Here  the^ 
punctual  to  their  time,  decor 


manners,  devout  in  spirit,  earnest  and 
sincere  in  repentance  and  good  resolu- 
tions—knowing, the  while,  how  would 
be  spent  the  remainder  of  the  season 
of  their  lives ;  and  yet  resolving  to 
attend  to  the  afTectionate  entreaties  of 
Mr  Velvet,  to  be  "  not  hearers  only, 
but  doers  of  the  work,"  General Iv,  I 
should  say  that  the  state  of  mind  of 
most,  if  not  all  of  those  present,  was 
analogous  to  that  of  persons  who  go 
and  sit  in  the  pump-room,  to  drink 
the  Bath  or  Cheltenham  waters. 
Every  body  did  the  same  thing  ;  and 
each  hoped  that,  while  sitting  in  his 
pew,  what  he  heard  would,  like  what 
he  drunk  at  the  pump-room,  in  some 
secret  mode  of  operation,  insensibly 
benefit  the  hearer,  without  subjecting 
him  to  any  unpleasant  restrsdnt  or 
discipline — without  requiring  active 
exertion,  or  inconvenience,  or  sacri- 
fice. This  will  give  you  a  pretty  ac- 
curate notion  of  Lord  Dreddlington's 
state  of  mind  upon  the  present  occa- 
sion. With  his  gold  glasses  on,  he 
followed  with  his  eye,  and  also  with 
his  voice,  every  word  of  the  prayers, 
with  rigid  accuracy  and  unwavering 
earnestness ;  but  as  soon  as  Mr  Velvet 
had  mounted  the  pulpit,  and  rben  to 
deliver  his  discourse,  the  Earl  quietly 
folded  his  arms,  closed  his  eyes,  and, 
in  an  attentive  posture,  composed  him- 
self to  sleep.  Lady  Cecilia  sate  be- 
side him  perfectly  motionless  during 
the  whole  sermon,  her  eyes  fixed  lan- 
guidly upon  the  preacher.  As  for 
Titmouse,  he  boro  it  pretty  well  for 
about  five  minutes  ;  then  he  pulled  his 
gloves  off  and  on  at  least  twenty  times ; 
then  he  twisted  -his  handkerchief 
round  his  fingers ;  then  he  looked  with 
a  vexed  air  at  his  watch ;  then  he 
stuck  his  glass  in  his  eye,  and  stared 
about  him.  By  the  time  that  Mr  Vel- 
vet haji  ceased.  Titmouse  had  conceiv- 
ed a  very  great  dislike  to  him,  and 
was  indeed  in  a  fretful  humour.  But 
when  the  organ  struck  up,  and  they 
rose  to  go;  when  he  mingled  with 
the  soft,  crushing,  fluttering,  rustling 
satin-clad  throng  —  nodding  to  one, 
bowing  to  another,  and  shaking  bands 
with  a  third,  he  felt  ^'himself  again.** 
The  only  difference  between  him  and 
those  around  him  was,  that  they  had 
*  ^"^iiP  bear  with  calm  fortitude 
^verely  tried  his  temper, 
out:  th«crfiah«f 
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delightful  objects  to  their  eyes — they 
were,  in  short,  in  the  dear  world 
again,  and  breathed  as  freely  as 
ever. 

Mr  Titmouse  took  leave  of  the  £arl 
and  Lady  Cecilia  at  their  carriage- 
door»  having  ordered  his  cab  to  be  in 
Waiting — as  it  was  ;  and  entering  \t, 
he  drove  about  leisurely  till  it  was 
time  to  think  of  dressing  for  dinner.  He 
had  accepted  an  invitation  to  dine  with 
a  party  of  officers  in  the  Guards,  and 
a  merry  time  they  had  on*t.  Titmouse 
in  due  time  got  blind  drunk ;  and  then 
one  of  his  companions,  rapidly  ad- 
vancing towards  the  same  happy  state, 
seized  the  opportunity,  with  a  burned 
cork,  to  blacken  ):oor  Titmouse's 
face  all  over — who,  therefore,  was  pro- 
nounced to  bear  a  very  close  resem* 
blance  to  one  of  tlic  black  boys  belong- 
ing to  the  band  of  the  regiment,  and 
thus  afforded  as  much  fun  to  his 
friends  when  dead  drunk  as  when  so- 
ber. As  he  was  quite  incapable  of 
taking  care  of  himsclf>  they  put  a  ser- 
vant with  him  into  his  cab,  (judging 
his  little  tiger  to  be  unequal  to  the  re- 
sponsibility.) 

Titmouse  passed  a  sad  night,  but 
got  better  towards  the  middle  of  the 
ensuing  day  j  when  he  was  sufficient- 
ly  recovered  to  receive  two  visiters. 
One  of  them  was  young  Lord  Frederic 
Feather,  (accompanied  by  a  friend,) 
both  of  whom  had  dined  in  company 
with  Titmouse  overnight ;  and  his 
lordship  it  was,  who,  having  decorated 
Titmouse's  countenance  in  the  way  I 
have  described — so  as  to  throw  his  va- 
let almost  into  tits  on  seeing  him 
brought  home — iihagining  it  might 
possibly  come  to  his  ears  who  it  was 
that  had  done  him  such  a  favour,  had 
come  to  acknowledge  and  apologize 
for  it  frankly  and  promptly.  When, 
however,  he  perceived  what  a  fool  he 
had  got  to  deal  with,  he  suddenly  chan- 
ged his  course — declared  that  Titmouse 
had  not  only  done  it  himself,  but  had 
there  presumed  to  act  similarly  towards 
his  lordship,  whose  friend  corrobo- 
rated the  charge — and  they  had  called 
to  receive,  in  private,  an  apology. 
Titmouse's  breath  seemed  taken  away 
on  first  he£iring  this  astounding  version 
of  the  affair.  He  swore  he  had  done 
nothing  of  the  sort,  but  had  suffered  a 
good  deal ;  then,  dropping  a  little  on 
observing  the  stern  looks  of  his  com- 
panions^ protested  **  he  did  not  recol- 
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lect  '*  any  thing  of  the  sort  \  on  which 
they  smiled  good-naturedly,  and  sadd 
that  that  was  very  possible.  Then 
Titmouse  made  the  requisite  apology ; 
and  thus  this  awkward  affair  ended. 
Lord  Frederic  continued  for  some  time 
with  Titmouse  in  pleasant  chat ;  fof 
he  foresaw  that,  "hard-np"  as  he  fre- 
quently was,  Mr  Titmouse  was  a  friend 
who  might  be  exceedingly  serviceable. 
In  fact,  poor  Lord  Frederic  cotild,  oa 
that  very  occasion,  have  almof  t  gone 
on  his  knees  for  a  cheque  of  Mr  Tit- 
mouse upon  his  bankers,  for  three  or 
four  hundred  pounds.  Ob,  thought 
Lord  Frederic,  what  would  he  have 
given  to  be  in  Titmouse's  position, 
with  his  twenty  thousand  a-year,  and 
a  hundred  thousand  pounds  of  hard 
cash  I  But,  as  the  reader  well  knows» 
poor  Titmouse's  resources^  ample  as 
they  were,  were  upon  a  far  less  splen- 
did scale  than  was  supposed.  Partlr 
from  inclination*  and  partly  througn 
a  temporary  sense  of  embarrassment^ 
occasioned  by  the  want  of  ready  mo- 
ney, Titmouse  did  not  spend  a  tenth 
part  of  the  sum  which  it  had  been 
every  where  supposed  he  could  di8>* 
burse  freely  on  aU  hands,  which  occa- 
sioncd  him  to  be  given  credit  for  rios* 
sessiug  all  that  rumour  assigneo  to 
him  ;  and,  moreover,  for  a  disposition 
not  to  squander  it.  He  had  on  seve- 
ral occasions  been  induced  to  try  hli 
hand  at  ecart^,  rouge  et  noir,  and  ha** 
zard ;  and  had,  on  the  first  occasion 
or  two,  been  a  little  hurried  away 
through  deference  to  his  distinguished 
associates,  and  bled  rather  freely ;  but 
when  he  found  that  It  was  a  matter  of 
business — that  he  must  pay — and  felt 
his  purse  growing  lighter,  and  hit 
pocket-book,  in  which  he  kept  his 
bank-notes,rapidly  shrinking  in  dimen- 
sions as  the  evening  wore  on,  he  ex- 
perienced vivid  alarm  and  disgust,  and 
an  increasing  disinclination  to  be  vic- 
timized ;  and  his  aversion  to  play  was 
infinitely  strengthened  bv  the  frequent 
cautions  of  the  Earl  of  Dreddlington. 
But  there  was  one  step  in  Mr  Tit- 
mouse's upward  progress  which  he 
presently  took,  and  which  is  worthy 
of  special  mention  ;  I  mean  his  pre- 
sentation at  court  by  the  Earl  of 
Dreddlington.  The  necessity  for 
such  a  step  was  explained  to  Tit« 
mouse,  by  his  illustrious  kinsman,  a 
day  or  two  after  the  appearance  of 
the  ordinary  official  anoouncemcnt  of 
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the  next  levee.  This  momentous  af- 
fiur  was  broached  by  the  Earl,  one 
day  after  dinner^  with  an  air  of  deep 
anxiety  and  interest.  Indeed^  had 
that  stately  and  solemn  old  simpleton 
been  instructing  his  gaping  proteg6 
in  the  minutely-awful  etiquette  requi- 
site for  the  due  discharge  of  his  duties 
as  an  ambassador  sent  upon  a  deli- 
cate and  embarrassing  mission  to  the 
court  of  his  Sacred  Majesty  the  King 
of  Sulkypunctilio>  he  could  not  have 
appeared  more  penetrated  by  a  sense 
of  the  responsibility  he  was  incurriog. 
He  commenced  by  giving  Titmouse 
a  very  long  history  of  the  origin  and 
progress  of  such  ceremonies*  and  a 
minute  account  of  the  practical  man-* 
ner  of  their  observance*  all  of  which* 
however*  was  to  Titmouse  only  like 
breathing  upon  a  mirror — ^passing  as 
quickly  out  of  one  ear  as  it  had  entered 
into  the  other.  When*  however*  the 
Earl  came  to  the  point  of  dress*  Tit- 
mouse was  indeed  "  a  thing  all  ear* 
all  eye**'  his  faculties  being  stimulat- 
ed to  their  utmost.  The  next  morn- 
ing he  hurried  ofiP  to  his  tailor*  to  or- 
der a  court  dress.  When  it  had  been 
brought  to  his  rooms*  and  he  had  put 
it  on*  upon  returning  to  his  room  in 
his  new  and  imposing  costume*  and 
glancing  at  his  figure  in  the  glass*  hb 
face  fell ;  he  felt  infinitely  disappoint, 
ed.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  he 
had  not  on  lace  ruffles  at  his  coat- 
cufifs*  nor  on  his  shirt  front.  After 
gazing  at  himself  for  a  few  moments 
in  silence*  he  suddenly  snapped  his 
fingers*  and  exclaimed  to  the  tailor* 
who,  with  the  valet*  was  standing 
beside  him*  **  Curse  me  if  I  like  thu 
thing  at  aUr 

"  Not  like  it*  sir !"  exclaimed  Mr 
Clipclose*  with  astonishment. 

"  No*  I  don't*  demme !  Is  this  a 
court  dress  ?  It*s  a  quaker*s  made  in- 
to a  footman*s  I  'Pon  my  soul*  I  look 
the  exact  image  of  a  footman ;  and  a 
devilish  vulgar  one*  too  I"  The  two 
individuals  beside  him  turned  sudden- 
ly away  from  him*  and  from  one  an- 
other* and  from  their  noses  there  is- 
sued the  sounds  of  ill-suppressed 
laughter. 

''  Oh*  sir — I  beg  a  thousand  par- 
dons !** — quickly  exclaimed  Mr  CUp- 
close*  *'  what  can  I  have  been  thinking 
about?  There's  the  sword— .we've 
quite  forgot  it  I" 

"  Ah«-'pon  my  life*  I  thought  there 
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was  something  wrong  I"   quoth  Tit- 


mouse* as  Mr  Clipclose*  having 
brought  the  sword  from  the  other  end 
of  the  room,  where  he  had  laid  it  upon 
entering,  buckled  it  on. 

"  I  flatter  myself  that  now,  sir  "-^ 
commenced  he. 

**  Ya — as — Quite  the  correct  thing  I 
'Pon  my  soul,  most  uncommon  strik- 
ing T— exclaimed  Titmouse*  glancing 
at  his  figure  in  the  glass  with^  a 
triumphant  smile.  *'  Isn't  it  odd*  now* 
that  this  sword  should  make  all  the 
difi^erence  between  me  and  a  footman, 
by  Jove  ?"  Here  his  two  companions 
were  seized  with  a  simultaneous  fit  of 
coughing. 

*'  Ah*  ha — it's  so,  a'n't  it  ?"  contin- 
ued Titmouse*  his  eyes  glued  to  the 
glass. 

"  Certainly,  sir:  it  undoubtedly  gives 
—what  shall  I  call  it?  a  grace — a 
finish — a  sort  of  commanding^-espe- 
cialljT  to  a  figure  that  becomes  it" — ^he 
contmued*  with  cool  assurance*  ob- 
serving that  the  valet  understood  him. 
*'  But — may  I,  sir,  take  so  great  a  li- 
berty? If  you  are  not  accustomed  to 
wear  a  sword — as  I  think  you  said  you 
had  not  been  at  court  before— I  beg 
to  remind  you  that  it  will  require  par- 
ticular care  to  manage  it*  and  prevent 
it  from  getting  between  " 

*'  Demme,  sirj**  exclaimed  Titmouse* 
starting  aside  with  an  offended  air— 
"  d'ye  think  I  don't  know  how  to  ma- 
nage a  sword?  By  all  that's  tremen- 
dous "— >and  plucking  the  taper  wea« 
pon  out  of  its  scabbard*  he  waved  it 
over  his  head*  and  throwing  himself 
into  the  first  position — he  had  latterly 
paid  a  good  deal  of  attention  to  fen- 
cing— and  with  rather  an  excited  air* 
went  through  several  of  the  prelimi- 
nary movements.  'Twas  a  subject  for  a 
painter*  and  exhibited  a  very  striking 
spectacle— as  an  instance  of  power  si- 
lently concentrated*  and  ready  to  be 
put  forth  upon  an  adequate  occasion. 
The  tailor  and  the  valet*  who  stood  se- 
parate from  each  other*  and  at  a  safe 
and  respectful  distance  from  Mr 
Titmouse*  gazed  with  silent  admira- 
tion at  him. 

When  the  great  day  arrived — Tit- 
mouse having  thought  of  scarce  any 
thing  else  in  the  interval*  and  teased 
every  one  he  met  with  his  endless 
questions  and  childish  observations  on 
the  subject — he  drove  up*  at  the  ap- 
pointed hour*  to  the  Earl  of  Dreddling- 
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ton's,  wbose  carriage,  with  an  appear- 
ance of  greater  state  than  usual  about 
it,  was  standing  at  the  door.     On  a- 
lightlng  from  his  cab,  he  skipped  so 
nimbly  up  stairs,  that  he  couJd  not 
have  had  time  to  observe  the  amuse- 
ment which  his  figure  occasioned  even 
to  the  well- disciplined  servants  of  the 
Earl  of  Dreddlington.     Much  allow- 
ance ought  to  have  been  made  for 
them.     Think  of  Mr  Titraouse^s  little 
knee-breeches,  white  silks,  silver  shoe- 
buckles,  shirt-ruffles  and  frills,  coat, 
bag,  and  sword ;  and  his  hair,  plaster- 
ed up  with  bear's  grease,  parted  down 
the  middle  of  his  head,  and  curling  out 
boldly  over  each  temple ;  and  his  open 
countenance  irradiated  with  a  subdued 
smile  of  triumph  and  excitement !  On 
entering  the  drawing-room,  he  beheld 
a  really  striking  object — the  Earl  in 
court  (ostnme,  wearing  his  general's 
uniform,  with  all  his  glistening  or- 
ders, standing  in  readincES  to  set  off, 
and  holding  in  his  hand  his  cap,  with 
its  snowy  plume.     His  posture  was  at 
once  easy  and  commanding.     Had  he 
been  standing  to  Sir   Thomas  Lau- 
rence, he  could  not  have  disposed  him- 
self more  effectively.      Lady  Cecilia 
was  sitting  on  the  sofa,  leaning  back, 
and  languidly  talking  to  him ;   and, 
from  the  start  they  both  gave  on  Tit- 
mouse's entrance,  it  was  plain  that 
they  could  not  have  calculated  upon 
the  extraordinary  transmogrification 
he  must  have  undergone,  in  assum*> 
ing  court  costume.     For  a  moment 
or  two,  each  was  as  severely  shock- 
ed as  when  his  absurd  figuro  had  first 
presented    itself  in    that    drawing- 
room.    **  Oh,  heavens ! "  murmured 
Lady  Cecilia  ;  while  the  Earl  seemed 
struck  dumb  by  the  approaching  figure 
of^  Titmouse.     That  gentleman,  how- 
ever, was  totally  changed  from  the 
Titmouse  of  a  former  day.     He  had 
now  acquired  a  due  sense  of  his  per- 
sonal importance,  a  just  confidence  in 
himself.     Greatness  had  lost  its  for- 
mer petrifying    influence  over  him. 
And,  as  for  his  appearance  on  the  pre- 
sent occasion,  he  had  grown  so  fami- 
liar with  it,  as  reflected  in  his  glass, 
that  it  never  occurred  to  him  as  being 
dificrent  with  others  who  beheld  him 
for  the  first  time.     At  the  same  time, 
that  candour  upon  which  I  pride  my- 
self urges  me  to  state,  that  when  Tit- 
mouse beheld  the  military  air  and  su- 
perb equipments  of  the  Earl — not- 
withstanding that  Titmouse,  too,  wore 


a  sword — he  felt  himself  done.  He  ad- 
vanced, however,  pretty  confidently—, 
bobbing  about,  first  to  Lady  Cecilia, 
and  then  to  the  Earl;  and  aHer  a 
hasty  salutation — **  'Pen  my  life,  my 
lord,  I  hope  it's  no  ofience,  but  your 
lordship  does  look  most  particular 
fine.'*  The  Earl  made  no  reply, 
but  inclined  towards  him  magnificent- 
ly-^ot  seeing  the  meaning  and  in- 
tention of  Titmouse,  but  afiVonted  by 
his  words. 

*'  May  I  ask  what  your  lordship 
thinks  of  me  f  First  time  I  ever  ap- 
peared in  this  kind  of  thing,  my  lord 
—ha!  ha,  your  lordship  seesl  • — As 
he  spoke,  his  look  and  voice  betrayed 
the    overawing  effects  of  the  earl's 
splendid  appearance — which  was  ra- 
pidly freezing  up  the  springs  of  fami- 
liarity, if  not   indeed  of  flippancy, 
which  were  bubbling  up  within  the 
little  bosom  of  Titmouse,  on  his  enter- 
ing the  room.     His  manner  became 
involuntarily  subdued  and  reverential. 
The  Earl  of  Dreddlington  in  plain 
clothes,  and  in  full  court   costume, 
were    two    very    different   persons; 
though  his  lordship  would  have  been 
mortally  affronted  if  he  had  known 
that  any  one  thought  so.    However  he 
now  regretted  having  offered  to  take 
Titmouse  to  the  Icvce,  there  was  no 
escape  from  the  calamity ;  so,  afler  a 
few  minutes*  pause,  he  rang  the  bell, 
and  announced  his  readiness  to  set  off. 
Followed  by  Mr  Titmouse,  bis  lord- 
ship slowly  descended  the  stairs ;  and 
when  he  was  within  two  or  three  steps 
of  the  hall  "floor,  it  distresses  me  to 
relate,  that  he  fell  nearly  flat  upon  his 
face,  and,  but  for  his  servants*  rushing 
up,  would  have  been  seriously  hurt. 
Toor  Titmouse  had  been  the  occasion 
of  this  disaster ;  for  his  sword  getting 
between    his   legs,    down    he    went 
against  the  earl,  who  went  naturally 
down  upon  the  floor,  as  I  have  men- 
tioned. Titmouse  was  not  much  hurt, 
but  terribly  friffhtened,  and  went  as 
pale  as  death  when  he  looked  at  the 
earl,  who  appeared  a  little  agitated, 
but,  not  having  been  really  injured, 
soon    recovered   his    self-possession. 
Profuse  were  poor  Titmouse's  apolo- 
gies, as  may  be  supposed ;  but  much 
as  he  was  distressea  at  what  had  taken 
place,  a  glance  at  the  angry  counte- 
nances with  which  the  servants  re- 
garded him,  as  if  inwardly  cursing  his 
stupidity  and  clumsiness,  stirred  up 
his  spint  a  little*  and  restored  him  to 
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a  measure  of  self-possession.  He 
would  have  given  a  tiundred  pounds 
to  have  been  able  to  disciiarge  every 
one  of  them  on  the  spot. 

'<  Sir — enough  has  been  said/' 
quoth  the  ear]«  rather  coldly  and 
haughtily^  tired  of  the  multiplied  apo- 
logies and  excuses  of  Titmouse.  "  I 
thank  God,  sir,  that  I  am  not  hurt, 
though^  at  my  time  of  life,  a  fall  is  not 
a  slight  matter.  Sir/'  continued  the 
earl,  bitterly,  **you  are  not  so  much 
to  blame  as  your  tailor ;  he  should 
have  explained  to  you  how  to  wear 
your  sword  !'*  With  this,  having  cut 
Titmouse  to  the  very  quick,  the  earl 
motioned  him  towards  the  door:  they 
soon  entered  the  carriage;  the  door 
was  closed ;  and,  with  a  brace  of  foot- 
men behind,  away  rolled  these  two 
truly  distinguished  subjects  to  pay 
their  homage  to  m^esty — which  might 
well  be  proud  of  such  homage.  They 
both  sate  in  silence  for  some  titoe. 
At  length — *'  Beg  your  lordship*s 
pardon,*'  quoth  Titmouse,  with  some 
energv ;  <'  but  I  wish  your  lordship 
only  Kuew  how  I  hate  this  cursed 
skewer  that's  pinned  to  me/' — and 
he  looked  at  his  sword,  as  if  he  could 
havesnappedit  into  halves,  and  thrown 
them  through  the  window. 

«  Sir,  I  can  appreciate  your  feel- 
ings. The  sword  was  not  to  blame  ; 
and  you  have  my  forgiveness/'  replied 
the  still  ruffled  earl. 

<'  Much  obliged  to  your  lordship/' 
replied  Titmouse,  in  a  somewhat  dif- 
ferent tone  from  any  in  which  he  had 
ever  ventured  to  address  his  august 
companion ;  for  he  was  beginning  to 
feel  confoundedly  nettled  at  the  bitter 
contemptuous  manner  which  the  earl 
observed  towards  him.  He  was  also 
Dot  a  little  enraged  with  himself;  for  he 
knew  he  had  been  in  fault,  and  thought 
of  the  neglected  advice  of  his  tailor. 
So  his  natural  insolence,  like  a  reptile 
just  beginning  to  recover  from  its  long 
torpor,  made  a  faint  struggle  to  show 
itself— but  in  vain ;  he  was  quite  cowed 
and  overpowered  by  the  presence  in 
whioh  he  was,  and  he  wbhed  heartily 
that  he  could  have  recalled  even  the 
few  last  words  he  had  ventured  to 
utter.  The  Earl  had  observed  it, 
though  without  appearing  to  do  so. 
He  was  accustomed  to  control  his  feel- 
ings ;  and  on  the  present  occasion  he 
exerted  himself  to  do  so,  for  fear  of 
alieoatiog  Titmouse  from  him  by  any 
41«pUy  oT  offended  dignity. 
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*'  Sir,  it  is  a  very  fine  day/'  he  ob- 
served, in  a  kind  manner,  after  a 
stern  silence  of  at  least  five  minutes. 

*'  Remarkable  fine,  my  lord.  I  was 
just  going  to  say  so,**  replied  Tit- 
mouse, greatly  relieved ;  and  presently 
they  fell  into  their  usual  strain  of  con- 
versation. 

"  We  must  learn  to  bear  these  littlo 
annoyances  calmly,**  said  the  Earl, 
gracioiisly,  on  Titmouse's  again  allud- 
ing to  his  mishap : — '<  as  for  me,  sir,  a 
person  in  the  station  to  which  it  has 
pleased  Heaven  to  call  me,  for  purposes 
of  its  own,  has  his  peculiar  and  very 
grave  anxieties — substantial  anx  **— 

He  ceased  suddenly.  The  carriage 
of  hb  old  rival,  the  Earl  of  Fitz-  War- 
ren, passed  him  ;  the  latter  waved  his 
hand  courteously ;  the  former,  with  a 
bitter  smile,  was  forced  to  do  the  same ; 
and  then  relapsing  into  silence,  showed 
that  the  iron  was  entering  his  very 
soul,  affording  a  striking  illustration 
of  the  truth  of  the  observation  he  had 
been  making  to  Titmouse.  Soon, 
however,  they  had  entered  the  scene 
of  splendid  hubbub,  which  at  once  oc- 
cupied and  excited  both  their  minds. 
Without,  was  the  eager  crowd,  gazing 
with  admiration  and  awe  at  each  equi- 
page, with  its  brilliant  occupants,  that 
dabhed  past  them: — then  the  Ufe- 
guardsmen,  in  glittering  and  formi- 
dable array,  their  long  gleaming 
swords  and  polished  helmets  glancing 
and  flashing  in  the  sunlight.  Within, 
were  the  tall  yeomen  of  the  guard,  in 
velvet  caps  and  scarlet  uniforms,  and 
with  ponderous  partisans,  lining  each 
side  of  the  staircase— and  who,  being 
in  the  exact  military  costume  of  the 
time  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  forcibly  re- 
called those  days  of  pomp  and  page- 
antry to  the  well-informed  mind  of 
Mr  Titmouse.  In  short,  there  were 
all  the  grandeur,  state,  and  ceremony 
that  fence  in  the  dread  approaches  to 
majesty.  Fortunately,  Titmouse  was 
innnitelir  too  much  bewildered  and 
flustered  by  the  novel  splendour  around 
him,  to  be  aware  of  the  ill-concealed 
laughter  which  his  appearance  excited 
on  all  hands.  In  due  course  he  was 
borne  on,  and  issued  in  due  form  into 
the  presence-chamber — into  the  im- 
mediate presence  of  majesty.  His 
heart  palpitated :  his  dazzled  eye 
caught  a  hasty  glimpse  of  a  tall  mag- 
nificent figure  standing  before  a  throne. 
Advancing — scarce  aware  whether  on 
his  head  or  his  heels^^he  reverently 
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paid  his  homag^e — then  rising,  was 
promptly  ushered  out  through  a  differ- 
ent  door ;  with  no  distinct  impression 
of  any  thing  that  he  had  passed ; — 'twas 
all  a  dazzling  hlaze  of  glory — a  dim 
vision  of  awe !  Little  was  he  aware, 
poor  8ou1>  that  the  king  had  required 
him  to  be  pointed  out  upon  bis  ap- 
proach>  having  heard  of  his  cele- 
brity in  society,  and  that  he  had 
the  distinguished  honour  of  occasion- 
ing to  majesty  a  very  great  effort  to 
keep  its  countenance.  It  was  not  till 
after  he  had  quitted  the  palace  for 
some  time,  that  he  breathed  freely 
again.  Then  he  began  to  feel  as  if  a 
vast  change  had  been  effected  in  him 
by  some  mysterious  and  awful  agency 
— that  he  was  penetrated  and  pervaded, 
as  it  were,  by  the  subtle  essence  of 
royalty — like  one  that  had  experienced 
the  sudden,  strange,  thrilling,  potent, 
influence  of  electricity.  He  imagined 
that  now  the  stamp  of  greatness  bad 
been  impressed  upon  him ;  his  preten- 
sions ratified  by  the  highest  authority 
upon  earth.  '  Twas  as  if  wine  had  been 
poured  into  a  stream,  intoxicating  the 
titttebaU  swimming  about  in  it.  As 
for  me,  seriously  speaking,  I  question 
whether  it  was  any  thing  more  than 
an  imaginary  change  that  had  come 
over  my  friend.  Though  I  should  be 
sorry  to  cite  against  him  an  authority, 
couched  in  a  language  with  whidi  I 
have  reason  to  believe  he  was  not  crU 
ticalljf  acquainted,  I  cannot  help  think- 
ing that  Horace  must  have  had  in  his 
eye  a  Roman  Titmouse,  when  he 
penned  those  hitter  lines— 

''  Lic^t  inperbus  ambules  pecunia 

Foruina  non  mutat  genu^. 
— ViUesne  Sicram  metieute  te  Viam 

Cum  bis  ter  ulnaram  toga, 
Ut  ora  vertat  hue  et  hue  eunt'ium, 

Liberrima  indignatio? 
— '  Sectus  flagelHs  hie  triumvlratlbuf 

Praeconia  ad  fastidium, 
Arat  Fateroi  mille  fundi  jugera, 
.  Et  Applam  mannis  terit » '  "  • 
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While  Titmouse  was  making  this 
splendid  figure  in  the  upper  regions 
of  society,  and  forming  there  everj 
hour  new  and  brilliant  cQnnexions  and 
associations — in  a  perfect  whirl  of 
pleasure  from  morning  to  night — be 
did  not  ungratefully  manifest  a  total 
forget  fulness  of  the  amiable  persons 
with  whom  he  had  been  so  familiar, 
and  from  whom  he  had  received  so 
many  good  offices  in  his  earlier  days 
and  humbler  circumstances.  Had  it 
not,  however  —  to  give  the  devil  his 
due — been  for  Gammon,  (who  was 
ever  beside  him,  like  a  mysterious 
pilot,  secretly  steering  his  litt|e  bark 
amidst  the  strange,  splendid,  but  dan- 
gerous seas  which  it  had  now  to  navi- 
gate,) I  fear  that,  with  Titmouse,  it 
would  have  been — out  of  sight  out  of 
mind.  But  Gammon,  ever  watchful 
over  the  real  interests  of  hb  charge, 
and  aUo  delighted  to  become  the  mc- 
diam  of  conferringfavoursupon  otherPf 
conveyed  from  time  to  time,  to  the. 
interesting  family  of  the  Tag-rag8> 
special  marks  of  Mr  Titmouse's  cour- 
tesy and  gratitude.  At  one  time,  a 
haunch  of  doe  venison  would  find  its 
way  to  Mr  Tag-rag,  to  whom  Gammon 
justly  considered  that  the  distinction 
between  buck  and  doe  was  unknown ; 
at  another,  a  fine  work-box  and  a 
beautifully  bound  Bible  found  its  way 
to  good  Mrs  Tag-rag ;  and,  lastly,  a 
gay  guitar  to  Miss  Tag  rag,  who 
forthwith  began  twang. twang,  tang-a- 
tang  tang-ir,  from  morning  to  nighti 
thinking  with  ecstasy  of  its  dear  dis- 
tinguished donor  ;  who,  together  with 
Mr  Gammon,  had,  some  time  after- 
wards, the  unspeakable  gratification^ 
on  occasion  of  their  being  invited  to 
dine  at  Satin  Lodge,  of  hearing  her 
perform  the  following  exquisite  com- 
position, for  both  the  words  and  air  of 
which  she  had  been  indebted  to  her 
music-master,  a  youth  with  black 
mustaches,  long  dark  hair  parted 
on  his  head,  shirt  collars  a-la- Byron, 
and  eyes  full  of  inspiration. 


AffeUuota^ 
mente. 


TO  HIM  I  LOVE, 

1. 

Ah  me  1  I  feel  the  smart 
Of  Cupid*!  cruel  dart 
Quivering  in  my  heart, 

Heigho,  ah  I  whew ! 


Hor.  Carm.  V.,  i'^. 
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Adagio,et 
con  molto 
espres8tons» 
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2. 
With  him  I  love 
Swiftly  time  would  moye ; 
WiUi  his  cigar. 
And  my  guitar, 
We'd  imoke  and  play 
The  livelong  day. 

Merrily,  merrily ! 

Puff— puflf— puff, 
Tang -a,  tang,  tang! 

3. 
When  he*8  not  near  me, 
O I  of  life  I'm  weary — 
The  world  is  dreary — 

Mystic  spirits  of  song, 
Wreathed  with  cypress,  come  along ! 
And  hear  me !  hear  me  ! 


[Nor 


Teneramente, 


Smging, 

Heigho,  heigho — 

Tootle,  tootle,  too, 

A — lackaday ! 


'  Such  were  the  tender  and  melting 
strains  which  this  fiur  creature  (her 
toice  a  little  reedy  and  squeaking  to 
be  sure)  poured  into  the  sensitive 
ear  of  Titmouse;  and  such  are  the 
strains  by  means  of  which»  many  and 
many  a  Miss  Tag-rag  has  captivated 
many  and  many  a  Titmouse ;  so  that 
sentimental  compositions  of  this  sort 
are  deservedly  popular^  and  do  honour 
to  our  musical  and  poetical  character 
as  a  nation.  I  said  that  it  was  on 
the  occasion  of  a  dinner  at  Satin 
Lodge>  that  Mr  Titmouse  and  Mr 
Gammon  were  favoured  by  hearing 
Miss  Tag-rag*s  Toice»  accompanying 
her  guitar;  for  when  Mr  Tag-rag 
had  sounded  Mr  Gammon^  and  found 
that  both  he  and  Titmouse  would  be 
only  too  proud  and  happy  to  partake 
of  his  hospitality,  they  were  invited. 
A  very  crack  affair  it  was,  (though  I 
have  not  time  to  descrihe  it) — given 
on  a  more  splendid  scale  than  Mr  Tag- 
rag  had  ever  ventured  upon  before. 
He  brought  a  bottle  of  champagne 
all  the  way  from  town  with  his  own 
hands,  and  kept  it  nice  and  cool  in  the 
kitchen  cistern  for  three  days  before- 
hand ;  and  there  was  fish,  soup,  roast 
mutton,  and  roast  ducks,  roast  fowls, 
peas,  caljbage,  cauliflowers,  potatoes,- 
Tegetable  marrows ;  there  was  an 
apple-pie,  a  plumb-pudding,  custards^ 
creams,  jelly,  and  a  man  to  wait,  hired 
from  the  tavern  at  the  comer  of  the  hill. 
It  had  not  occurred  to  them  to  provide 
themselves  with  champagne  glasses, 
so  they  managed  as  well  as  they  could 


with  the  common  ones — all  but  Tit* 
mouse,  who  with  a  sort  of  fashiouable 
recklessness,  to  show  how  little  he 
thought  of  it,  poured  out  his  cham- 
pagne into  his  tumbler,  which  he  two- 
thirds  filled,  and  drank  it  off  at  a 
draft,  Mr  Tag-rag  trying  to  disguise 
the  inward  spasm  it  occasioned  him, 
by  a  grievous  smile.  He  and  Mrs 
Tag-rag  exchanged  anxious  looks; 
the  whole  of  their  sole  bottle  of  cham- 
pagpue  was  gone  already — almost  as 
soon  as  it  had  been  opened ! 

*'  I  always  drink  champagne  out  of 
a  tumbler ;  I  do — *pon  mv  life,*'  said 
Titmouse  carelessly  ;  "  it  s  a  devilish 
deal  more  pleasant.'* 

««  Ye-e-s— of  course  it  is,  sir,'*  said 
Mr  Tag-rag,  rather  faintly.  Shortly 
afterwards.  Titmouse  offered  to  take 
a  glass  of  champagne  with  Miss  Tag- 
rag  : — Her  father's  face  flushed  ;  and 
at  length,  with  a  bold  effort,  '*  Why, 
Mr  Titmouse,"  said  he,  trying  despe- 
rately to  look  unconcerned — "the— 
the  fact  is,  I  never  keep  more  than  a 
dozen  or  so  in  my  cellar— and  most 
unfortunately  I  found  this  afternoon 
that  six  bottles  had — burst — I  assure 
you." 

**  'Pon  my  soul,  sorry  to  hear  it," 
quoth  Titmouse ;  <'  must  send  you  a 
dozen  of  my  own — I  always  keep  about 
fifty  or  a  hundred  dozen.  Oh,  FU 
send  you  half-a-dozen ! " 

Tag-rag  scarcelv  knew,  for  a  mo- 
ment, whether  he  ^It  pleased  or  mor- 
tified at  this  stroke  of  delicate  gene- 
rosity.   Thus  it  was  that  Titmouse 
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evinced  a  disposition  to  shower  marks 
tf  his  favour  and  attachment  npon  the 
Tag.raga,  in  obedience  to  the  injunc- 
tions  of  Gammon»  who  assured  him 
that  it  was  of  yerj  great  importance 
for  him  to  secure  the  good  graces  of 
Mr  Tag.rag.  So  Mr  Titmouse  now 
drove  up  to  Satin  Lodge  in  his  caby 
and  then  rode  thither,  followed  by  his 
stylish  groom ;  and  on  one  occasion, 
artful  little  scamp  I  happening  to  find 
no  one  at  home  but  Miss  Tag- rag,  he 
nevertheless  alighted,  and  stayed  for 
pearly  ten  minutes,  behaving  precisely 
in  the  manner  of  an  accepted  suitor, 
aware  that  he  might  do  so  with  impu- 
nity since  there  was  no  witness  pre- 
sent ;  a  little  matter  which  had  been 
suggested  to  him  by  Mr  Qammon. 
Poor  Miss  Tag-rag*s  cheek  he  kissed 
with  every  appearance  of  ardour,  pro- 
testing that  she  was  a  monstrous 
lovely  creature ;  and  he  left  her  in  a 
state  of  delighted  excitement,  imagin- 
ing herself  the  fated  mistress  of  ten 
thousand  a-year,  and  the  blooming 
bride  of  the  gay  and  fashionable  Mr 
Titmouse.  When  her  excellent  pa- 
rents heard  of  what  had  that  day  oc- 
curred between  Mr  Titmouse  and  their 
daughter,  they  also  looked  upon  the 
thing  as  quite  settled.  In  the  mean- 
while,  the  stream  of  prosperity  flowed 
steadily  in  upon  Mr  Tag-rag,  his  shop 
continuing  crowded ;  his  shopmen 
doubled  in  number : — in  fact,  he  at 
length  actually  received,  instead  of 
giving  payment,  for  allowing  young 
men  to  serve  a  short  time  in  so  cele- 
brated an  establishment,  in  order  that 
they  might  learn  the  first-rate  stvle  of 
doing  business,  and  when  established 
on  their  own  account,  write  up  over 
their  doors—**  Peter  Tape,  late  from 
Tag-rag  ^  Co.,  Oxford  Street."* 

Determined  to  make  hay  while  the 
sun  shone,  he  resorted  to  several  little 
devices  for  that  purpose,  such  as  a 
shirt  front  with  frills  in  the  shape  of  a 
capital  "  T,*'  and  of  which,  under  the 
name  of  '*  Titties,**  he  sold  immense 
numbers  amongst  the  inferior  swells 
of  London.  At  length  it  occurred 
to  Gammon  to  suggest  to  Titmouse 
a  mode  of  conferring' upon  his  old 
friend  and  master  a  mark  of  perma- 
nent, public,  and  substantial  distinc- 
tion ;  and  this  was,  the  obtaining  for 
him,  through  the  Earl  of  Dreddling- 
ton,  an  appointment  as  one  of  the 
royal  tratlesmen — namely,  draper  and 
hosier  to  the  Ring.    When  Mr  Tag- 
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rag*s  disinterested  and  indefatigable 
benefactor,  Gammon,  called  one  day 
in  Oxford  Street,  and  calling  him  for 
a  moment  out  of  the  bustle  of  his 
crowded  shop,  mentioned  the  honour 
which  Mr  Titmouse  was  bent  upon 
doing  his  utmost,  at  Mr  Gammon's 
instance,  to  procure  for  Mr  Tag-rag, 
that  respectable  person  was  quite  at  a 
loss  for  terms  in  which  adequately  to 
express'his  gratitude.  Titmouse  readi- 
ly consented  to  name  the  thing  to  the 
freat  man,  and  urge  it  in  the  best  way 
e  could ;  and  he  performed  his  pro- 
mise. The  Earl  listened  to  his  applii- 
cation  with  an  air  of  anxiety.  *•  Sir," 
said  he, "  the  world  is  acquainted  with 
my  reluctance  to  ask  favours  of  those 
in  office.  When  I  was  in  oflSce  myself, 
I  felt  the  inconvenience  of  such  appli. 
cations  abundantly.  Besides,  the  ap- 
pointment you  have  named,  happens 
to  be  one  of  considerable  importance, 
and  requiring  great  influence  to  pro- 
cure it.  Consider,  sir,  the  immense 
number  of  tradesmen  there  are  of 
every  description,  of  whom  drapers 
and  hosiers  (according  to  the  last  re- 
turns laid  before  Parliament  at  the 
instance  of  my  friend  Lord  Goose) 
arc  by  far  the  most  numerous.  All  of 
them  are  naturally  ambitious  of  so 
high  a  distinction :  yet,  sir,  observe, 
that  there  is  only  one  king  and  one 
royal  family  to  serve.  My  Lord  Cham- 
berlain is,  I  have  no  doubt,  harassed 
by  applicants  for  such  honours  as  you 
have  mentioned.** 

Hereat  Titmouse  got  startled  at 
the  unexpected  magnitude  of  the  fa- 
vour he  had  applied  for ;  and,  decla- 
ring that  be  did  not  care  a  curse  for 
Tag-rag,  begged  to  withdraw  his 
application.  But  the  Earl,  with  a 
mighty  fine  air,  interrupted  him — 
'*  Sir,  you  are  not  in  the  least  presu- 
ming upon  your  relationship  with  me, 
nor  do  I  think  you  overrate  the  in- 
fluence I  may  happen — in  short,  sir, 
I  will  make  it  my  business  to  see  my 
Lord  Ko-Too  this  very  day,  and  sound 
him  upon  the  subject.** 

That  same  day  an  interview  took 
place  between  the  two  distinguished 
noblemen.  Lord  Dreddlington  and 
Lord  Ko-too.  Each  approached  the 
other  upon  stilts.  After  a  display  of 
the  most  delicate  tact  on  the  part  of 
Lord  Dreddlington,  Lord  Ko-too, 
who  made  a  mighty  piece  of  work  of 
it,  promised  to  consider  of  the  appli- 
cation. 
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Within  a  day  or  two  afterwards  Mr 
Tag-rag  received  a  letter  from  the 
Lord  Chamberlain's  office,  notifying 
that  his  Majesty  bad  been  graciously 
pleased  to  appoint  him  draper  and  ho- 
sier to  his  Majesty  1  It  occasioned  him 
similar  feelings  of  tumultuous  pride 
and  pleasure  to  that  with  which  the 
Earl  of  Dreddlington  would  have  re- 
ceived tidings  of  his  long- coveted  mar- 
quisate  having  been  conferred  upon 
him«  He  started  off,  within  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  after  the  receipt  of  the  let- 
ter* to  a  earver  and  gilder  a  few  doors 
off*  and  gave  orders  for  the  immediate 
preparation  of  a  first.rate  oasti  gilded, 
of  the  royal  arms ;  which,  in  about 
a  week's  time,  might  be  seen,  a  truly 
resplendent  object,  dazzlingly  conspi- 
cuous over  the  central  door  of  Mr 
Tag-rag's  establishment,  inspiring  awe 
into  the  minds  of  passers-by,  and  envy 
into  Mr  Tag-rag's  neighbours  and 
rivals.  He  immediately  sent  off  letters 
of  gratitude  to  Mr  Titmouse^  and  to 
'<  the  Right  Honourable,  the  Most 
Noble  the  Earl  of  Dreddlington;  "  to 
the  latter  personage,  at  the  same  time, 
forwarding  a  most  splendid  crimson 
satin  flowered  dressing-gown,  as  «  an 
humble  token  of  his  gratitude  for  his 
lordship's  mark  of  condescension." 

Both  the  letter  and  the  dressing- 
gown  gave  great  satisfaction  to  the 
Earl's  valet,  (than  whom  they  never 
got  any  further,)  and  who,  having 
tried  on  the  dressing-gown,  forthwith 
sate  down  and  wrote  a  very  fine  reply, 
in  his  lordship's  name,  to  the  note 
which  had  accompanied  it,  taking  an 
opportunity  to  satisfy  his  conscience, 
by  stating  to  the  Earl  the  neat  morn- 
ing that  a  Mr  Tag-rag  had  <<  calied*' 
to  express  his  humble  thanks  for  his 
lordship's  goodness.  He  was,  more- 
over, so  well  satisfied  with  this  speci- 
men of  Mr  Tag-rag*8  articles,  that  he 
forthwith  opened  an  account  with  him, 
and  sent  a  very  liberal  order  to  start 
with.  The  same  thing  occurred  with 
several  of  the  subordinate  function- 
aries  at  the  palace ;  and — ^to  let  my 
reader,  a  little  prematurely  however, 
into  a  secret— this  was  the  extent  of 
the  additional  custom  which  Mr  Tag- 
rag's  appointment  secured  him ;  and, 
even  for  these  supplies,  I  never  heard 
of  hb  getting  paid.  But  it  did  won- 
ders with  him  in  the  estimation  of  the 
world.  'Twas  evident  that  he  was  in 
a  ftXr  way  of  becoming  the  head  house 
in  the  trade.     His  appointment  caused 
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no  little  ferment  in  that  nook  of  the 
city  with  which  he  was  connected. 
The  worshipful  Company  of  Squirt- 
makers  elected  him  a  member ;  and 
on  a  vacancy  suddenly  occurring  in  the 
ward  to  which  he  belonged,  he  wm 
made  a  common  council- man.  Mr 
Tag-rag  soon  made  a  great  stir  as  a 
champion  of  civil  and  religions  liberty. 
As  for  church  and  county  rates,  in  par- 
tioular,  he  demonstrated  the  gross  in- 
justice of  calling  upon  one  who  had 
no  personal  occasion  for  the  use  of  a 
church,  ofa  county  bridge,  a  county  jail, 
or  a  lunatic  asylum,  to  be  called  upon  to 
contribute  to  the  support  of  them.  A 
few  speeches  in  this  strain  attracted  so 
much  attention  to  him,  that  several 
leading  men  in  the  ward  (a  very  "  lib- 
eral" one)  intimated  to  him  that  he 
stood  the  best  chance  of  succeeding  to 
the  honour  of  alderman  on  the  next 
vacancy  ;  and  when  he  and  Miis  Tag- 
rag  were  alone  together,  he  would 
start  the  subject  of  the  expenses  of  the 
mayoralty  with  no  little  anxiety.  He 
went  to  the  chapel  no  longer  on  foot, 
but  in  a  stylish  sort  of  covered  gig, 
with  a  kind  of  coal-scuttle-shaped  box 
screwed  on  behind,  into  which  was 
squeezed  his  footboy,  (who,  by  the 
way,  had  a  thin  stripe  of  crimson  let 
into  each  leg  of  his  trousers,  on  Mr 
Tag-rag*s  appointment  to  an  office 
under  the  crown ;)  he  was  also  a 
trifle  later  in  arriving  at  the  chapel 
than  he  had  been  accustomed  to  be. 
He  had  a  crimson  velvet  cushion 
running  along  the  front  of  his  pew, 
and  the  bibles  and  hymn-books  very 
smartly  gilded.  He  was  presently 
advanced  to  the  honoured  post  of 
Chief  Deacon  ;  and  on  one  occasion^ 
in  the  unexpected  absence  of  the  cen* 
tral  luminary  of  the  system,  was  asked 
to  occupy  the  chair  at  a  *'  great  meet- 
ing "  for  the  Prevention  of  Civil  and 
ReligiouM  Discord;  when  he  took  the 
opportunity  of  declaring  his  opinion, 
which  was  enthusiastically  cheered, 
that  the  principles  of  free  trade  ought 
to  be  applied  to  religion  ;  and  that 
the  voluntary  system  was  that  which 
was  designed  by  God,  to  secure  the 
free  blessings  of  competition.  As  for 
Satin  Lodge,  he  stuck  two  little 
wings  to  it }  and  had  one  of  the  por- 
traiU  of  Tittlebat  Titmouse  (as  Tip- 
pitiwink)  hung  over  his  drawing-room 
mantelpiece,  splendidly  framed  and 
glazed. 
Some   little   tipae   after    Tag-rag 
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kad  obtained  the  Royal  appointment^ 
which  I  have  been  so  particular  in  re* 
<^rding9  Gammon*  happening  to  be 
passing  his  shop*  stepped  in*  and  ob- 
serving Mr  Tag»rag«  very  cordially 
greeted  him ;  and  then*  as  if  it  had 
been  a  thought  of  the  moment  only* 
without  taking  him  from  the  shop, 
intimated  that  he  had  been  westward^ 
engaged  in  eompleting  the  formal  de- 
tails of  a  re- arrangement  of  the  greater 
portion  of  Mr  Titmouse's  estates*  upon 
which  that  gentleman  had  recently 
determined,  and  the  sight  of  Mr  Tag* 
rag*8  establishment  had  suggested  to 
Mr  Gammon*  that  possibly  Mr  Tag- 
rag  'would  feel  gratified  at  being  made 
a  formal  party  to  the  transaction  |  as 
Mr  Gammon  was  sure  that  Mr  Tit- 
mouse would  feel  delighted  at  having 
associated  with  the  Earl  of  Dreddling- 
ton*  and  one  or  two  other  persons  of 
distinction*  in  tlie  meditated  arrange- 
ment* the  name  of  so  early  and  sincere 
a  friend  as  Mr  Tag-rag:  «  one  who* 
moreover" — here  Gammon  paused* 
and  gave  a  smile  of  inexpressible  sig- 
nificance*  '<  but  it  was  not  for  him  to 
hint  his  suspicions  *' — 

«'  Sir — I— I — will  you  come  into 
my  room  ?"  interrupted  Tag«rsg*  ra- 
ther eagerly*  anaious  to  have  a  more 
definite  indication  of  Mr  Gammon's 
opinion  ;  but  that  gentleman*  looking 
at  his  watch*  pieced  want  of  time* 
and  suddenly  shaking  Mr  Tag-rag  by 
the  hand*  moved  towards  the  door, 

*'  You  were  talking  of  signing,  sir 
^Is  it  with  you  ?  V\\  sign  any  thing  I 
—any  thing  for  Mr  Titmouse ;  only 
too  proud— it*8  an  honour  to  be  any 
way  connected  with  him  I "  Gammon* 
on  hearing  this*  felt  in  his  pockets*  as 
if  he  supposed  that  he  should  find 
there  what  he  perfectly  well  knew 
had  been  lying  ready*  cut  and  dried* 
in  his  safe  at  SafiPron  Hill  for 
months. 

«  I  find  I  haven't  got  the  little  do- 
cument with  me*"  s^d  he  carelessly; 
«*  I  suppose  it's  lying  about  with  other 
loose  papers  at  the  office*  or  I  may 
have  left  it  at  the  earl's  "—[if  Gam- 
mon meant  here  to  allude  to  the  Earl 
of  Dreddlington*  I  think  it  only  fair 
to  say  that  be  had  never  been*  for  one 
instant  in  his  life*  in  that  great  nun's 
presence.  ] 

«•  ril  tell  you  what,  Mr  Gammon," 
said  Tag-rag,  oonsidering — **  Your 
office  is  at  Saffron  Hill  ?  Well,  I  shall 
be  passing  ypur  way  to-morrow*  about 
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noon*  and  will  look  in  and  do  all  yon 
wbh." 

"  Could  you  arrange  to  meet  the 
earl  there  ? — or*  as  his  lordship's 
movements  are — ah*  ha  l^not  very"--. 

"  Should  be  most  proud  to  meet  his 
lordship*  sir*  to  express  my  personal 
gratitude  " — 

«  Oh,  the  earl  never  likes  to  be 
reminded*  Mr  Tag-rag*  of  any  little 
courtesy  or  kindness  he  may  have  con- 
ferred 1  But  if  you  will  be  with  us 
about  twelve*  we  can  wait  a  little 
while ;  and  if  his  lordship  should  not 
be  punctual*  we  must  even  let  you 
sign  first*  ah*  ha  l^and  explain  it  to 
his  lordship  on  his  anival*  for  I  know 
your  time's  verv  precious*  Mr  Tag- 
rag  I  Gracious  f  Mr  Tag-rag*  what  a 
constant  stream  of  customers  you 
have*! — I  heard  it  said*  the  other  day* 
that  you  were  rapidly  absorbing  all 
the  leading  business  in  your  line  in 
Oxford  Street." 

f  You  re  very  polite*  Mr  Gammon  I 
Certainly  I've  no  reason  to  complain. 
I  always  keep  the  best  of  every  thing* 
and  sell  at  the  lowest  prices*  and 
spare  no  pains  to  please  ;  and  it's 
hard  if— 

**  How  do  yon  do?"  quoth  Gam- 
mon,  suddenly  starting,  and  bowing 
to  some  one  on  the  other  side  of  the 
way*  whom  he  did  not  see.  *'  Well* 
jproodday*  Mr  Tag-rag — good- day  ! 
To-morrow  at  twelve,  by  the  way  ?  " 

<*  I'm  yours  to  command,  Mr  Gam- 
mon*" replied  Tag-rag ;  and  so 
they  parted.  Just  about  twelve  o*. 
clock  the  next  day*  the  latter*  in  a 
great  bustle,  saying  he  had  fifty 
places  to  call  at  in  the  citv*  made  his 
appearance  at  Saffron  Hill. 

'*  His  lordship  a'n't  here,  I  sup* 
pose  ?"  quoth  he*  after  shaking  hands 
with  Mr  Quirk  and  Mr  Gammon. 
The  latter  gentleman  pulled  out  his 
watch,  and*  shrugging  his  shoulders* 
said  with  a  smile*  "  No— we'll  give 
him  ha1f*an-hour*s  grace." 

"  Half-an-hour*  my  dear  sir !"  ex- 
claimed  Tag-rag*  «  I  conldn't  stay  so 
long  if  there  were  half-a-dozen  lords 
coming.  I  am  a  man  of  business,  he 
isn't:  first  come  first  served,  you 
know*  eh?  AU  fair  that  I"  There 
were  a  good  many  recently  engrossed 
parchmentsand  writings  scatteredover 
the  table*  and  from  among  them 
Gammon*  after  tossing  them  about 
for  some  time*  at  length  drew  out  a 
fheet  of  foolscap.    It  was  stamped. 
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imd  there  was  writing  upon  the  first 
and  second  pages. 

*'  N0W9  gentlemeny  qnick*8  the 
^ord — time's  precioas  1'*  said  Tag- 
rag*  taking  up  a  pen>  and  dipping  it 
into  the  inkstand.  Gammon,  with 
an  unconcerned  air,  placed  before  him 
the  document  he  bad  been  looking  for. 
<<  Ah,  how  well  I  know  the  signature  I 
That  flourish  of  his — a  sort  of  bold- 
ness about  it,  a*n*t  there  ?"  said  Tag. 
rag»  observing  the  signature  of  Tit- 
mouse immediately  abo?e  the  spot  on 
which  he  was  going  to  place  his  own ; 
there  being  written  in  pencil*  under- 
neath, the  word  "  Dreddlington," 
evidently  for  the  intended  signature 
of  the  earl.  Tm  between  two  good 
ones,  at  any  rate,  eh  ?"  said  Tag-rag. 
Gammon  or  Quirk  said  something 
about  a  "  term  to  attend  the  inheri- 
tance'*—-"  trustee  of  an  outstanding 
term  *" — "  legal  estate  vested  in  the 
trustees" — "  too  great  power  to  be  put 
in  the  hands  of  any  but  those  of  the 
highest  honour.'* 

.  "Stay  I"  quoth  Gammon,  ringing 
his  little  handbell — '*  nothing  like  re- 
gularity, even  in  trifles."  He  was 
answered  by  one  of  the  clerks,  a  very 
dashing  person — "  We  only  wish  you 
to  witness  a  signature,**  said  Gammon. 
**  Now,  we  shall  release  you,  Mr  Tag- 
rag,  in  a  moment.  Say,  '  1  deliver 
this  as  my  act  and  deed  * — putting  your 
finger  on  the  little  wafer  there. *' 

So  said  and  so  did  Mr  Tag-rag  as 
he  had  been  directed ;  the  clerk  wrote 
his  name  under  the  witnessing  clause, 
*'  Abominable  Amminadab  ;*'  and  from 
that  moment  Mr  Tag-rag  bad  uncon- 
sciously acquired  an  interest  in  the  fu- 
ture stability  of  Mr  Titmouse^s  for- 
tunes, to  the  extent  of  some  twenty 

THOUSAND  POUNDS. 

*'  ^ow,  gentlemen,  you'll  make  my 
compliments  to  his  lordship,  and  if  he 
asks  how  I  came  to  sign  before  him, 
explain  the  hurry  1  was  in.  Time 
and  tide  wait  for  no  man.  Good 
morning,  gentlemen ;  good  morning  ^ 
best  regards  to  our  friend,  Mr  Tit- 
mouse.** Gammon  attended  him  to 
the  door,  cordially  shaking  him  by 
the  hand,  and  presently  returned  to 
the  room  he  had  just  quitted,  where 
he  found  Mr  Quirk  holding  in  his 
hand  the  document  just  signed  by 
Tag-rag ;  which  was,  in  fact,  a  joint 
and  several  bond,  conditioned  in  a  pe- 
nalty of  forty  thousand  pounds,  for  the 
due  repayment,  by  Titmouse^  of  twenty 
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thousand  pounds  and  interest,  about 


to  be  advanced  to  him  on  mortg^age  of 
a  portion  of  the  Yatton  property. 
Gammon,  sitting  down,  gently  took 
the  instrument  from  Mr  Quirk,  and 
with  a  bit  of  India-rubber  calmly  ef- 
faced the  pencilled  signature  of  Dred- 
dling^on. 

**  You're  a  d d  clever  fellow. 

Gammon  !'*  exclaimed  Mr  Quirk,  pre- 
sently, with  a  sort  of  sigh.  Gammon 
made  no  reply.  His  face  was  slight- 
ly pale,  and  wore  an  anxious  expres- 
sion. ''  It  will  do  now"  continued 
Mr  Quirk,  rubbing  his  hands,  and 
with  a  gleeful  expression  of  counte- 
nance. 

*<  That  remains  to  be  seen,"  re- 
plied Gammon,  in  a  low  tone. 

«'  Eh  ?  What  ?  Does  any  thing  oc- 
cur — eh?  By  Jove,  no  screw  loose, 
I  hope?" 

<«  No— hut  we*re  in  very  deep  water 
now,  Mr  Quirk'* — 

t*  Well— devil  only  cares,  so  long 
as  you  keep  a  sharp  look-out.  Gam- 
mon,    m  trust  the  helm  to  you." 

As  Gammon  did  not  seem  in  a  talk- 
ative mood.  Quirk  shortly  afterwards 
left  him. 

Now,  though  Mr  Tag-rag  is  no  fa- 
vourite of  mine,  I  begin  to  feel  a  good 
deal  of  anxiety  on  his  behalf.  I  wish 
he  had  not  been  in  so  vast  a  **  hurry,** 
in  a  matter  which  required  such  grave 
deliberation,  as  "signing, sealing,  and 
delivering.**  When  a  man  is  called 
on  to  go  through  so  serious  a  cere- 
mony, it  would  be  well  if  he  could  be 
apprised  of  the  significance  of  the  formu- 
la— ^*  I  deliver  this  as  my  act  and  deed,** 
Thus  hath  expressed  himself,  upon  this 
point,  a  great  authority  in  the  law,  old 
Master  Plowden.  *Tis  a  passage  some- 
what quaint  in  form,  but  not  the  less 
forcible  and  important  in  substance  :— 

**  Words  are  oti  spoken  unadvisedly, 
and  pass  from  men  lightly  and  iacooiider- 
ately:  but,  where  tne  agreement  is  by 
deed  there  is  more  time  for  dtliberation ; 
for  when  a  man  passes  a  thing  fay  deed, 
first,  there  is  the  determination  of  the 
mind  to  do  it,  and  upon  that  he  causes  it 
to  be  written^  whicii  is  one  part  of  delibe- 
ration ;  and,  afterwards,  he  puts  hit  »ml 
to  it,  which  is  another  part  of  deliberation ; 
and,  lastly,  be  ddivcn  the  writing  as  his 
deedt  which  is  the  consummation  of  his 
resolution.  So  that  there  is  great  delibe- 
ration used  in  the  making  of  deeds,  fur 
which  reason  they  are  received  as  a  lien\ 
final  to  the  party,  and  are  adjudged  to  bind 
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the  party,  without  exftmining  upon  what 
came  or  conuderation  they  were  made.*'* 

PoftsiUj  8omo  one  now  reading 
these  pages  hath  had  most  dismal  ex- 
perience in  the  matter  aboye-mention- 
ed ;  and  I  hope  that  such  dismal^expe- 
rience,  a  due  reflection  will  avert  from 
many  a  reader.  As  for  Tag-ragy  it 
may  turn  out  that  our  fears  for  him 
are  groundless :  nevertheless,  one  hates 
to  see  men  do  important  things  in 
a  hurry : — and,  as  we  shall  not  see  him 
again  for  some  time,  there  can  be  no 
harm  in  wishing  him  well  out  of  what 
he  has  done. — 

**  If  'twere  done  when  Ms  done— 
Then  'twere  well  'twere  done  quieklg**.-^ 

and  not  otherwise. 

The  Loudon  season  was  now  ad- 
vancing towards  its  close.  Fine  ladies 
were  getting  sated  and  exhausted 
with  operas,  concerts,  balls,  routs, 
soirees,  assemblies,  bazaars,  fi§tes,  and 
the  Park.  Their  lords  were  getting 
tired  of  their  clubs  during  the  day,  and 
hurried  dinners,  late  hours,  foul  air, 
long  speeches,  at  the  two  Houses; 
where,  however  they  might  doze  away 
the  time,  they  could  seldom  get  the 
luxury  of  a  downright  nap  for  more 
than  an  hour  or  two  together — always 
waking,  and  fancying  themselves  in 
the  tower  of  Babel,  and  that  it  was  on 
fire,  so  strange  and  startling  were  the 
lights  and  the  hubbub!  The  very 
whippers-in  were  looking  jaded  and 
done — like  a  Smith  field  drover's  dog 
on  a  Monday  night,  that  at  length  can 
neither  bark  nor  bite  in  return  for 
a  kick  or  a  blow  ;  and,  hoarse  and 
wearied,  falls  asleep  on  his  way  home 
■~a  regular  somnambulist.  Where 
the  Earl  of  Dreddlington  and  Lady 
Cecilia  were  to  pass  their  autumn,  was 
a  question  which  they  were  beginning 
to  discuss  rather  anxiously.  Any  one 
glancing  over  their  flounshing  Ibt  of 
residences  in  England,  Scotland,  Wales, 
and  Ireland,  which  were  paraded  in 
the  Peerages  and  Court  Guides,  would 
have  supposed  that  they  had  an  ample 
choice  ^fore  them :  but  the  reader  of  this 
history  knows  better.  The  mortifying 
explanation— mortifying  to  the  poor 
Earl — ^having  been  once  given  by  me, 
I  shall  not  again  do  so.  Suffice  it  to 
say  that  Poppleton  Hall,  Hertford- 
shire, had  its  disadvantages  ;  there 
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thev  must  keep  up  a  full  establishment, 
and  receive  county  company  and  other 
visiters  —  owing,  as  they  did,  much 
hospitality.  'Twas  expensive  work, 
also,  at  the  watering-places  ;  and  ex- 
pensive and  also  troublesome  to  go 
abroad  at  the  Earl's  advanced  period  of 
life.  Pensively  ruminating  on  these 
matters  one  evening,  thev  were  inter- 
rupted by  a  servant  bringing  in  a  note, 
which  proved  to  be  from  Titmouse — 
inviting  them,  in  terms  of  profound 
courtesy  and  great  feordiality,  to  hon- 
our Yatton,  by  making  a  stay  there 
during  as  great  a  portion  of  the  au- 
tumn  as  they  could  not  better  occupy, 
Mr  Titmouse  frankly  added,  that  he 
could  not  avoid  acknowledging  some 
little  degree  of  selfishness  in  giving 
the  invitation — namely,  in  expressing 
a  hope  that  the  Earl's  presence  would 
afford  him,  if  so  dbposed,  an  oppor- 
tunity of  introducing  him — Titmouse 
-»to  any  of  the  leading  members  of 
the  county  who  might  be  honoured 
by  the  Earl's  acquaintance  ;  that,  si- 
tuated as  Titmouse  was,  he  felt  an 
increasing  anxfety  on  that  point.  He 
added,  that  he  trusted  the  Earl  and 
Lady  Cecilia  would  consider  Yatton, 
while  they  were  there,  as  in  all  re. 
spects  their  own  residence,  and  that 
he,  Titmouse>  would  spare  no  exertion 
to  render  their  stay  as  agreeable  as 
possible.  The  humble  appeal  of  Tit- 
mouse prevailed  with  his  great  kins- 
man, who,  on  the  next  day,  sent  him  a 
letter,  sayine  that  his  lordship  fully 
recognised  the  claims  which  Mr  Tit- 
mouse had  upon  him  as  the  head  of 
the  family,  and  that  his  lordship  should 
feel  very  glad  in  availing  himself  of 
the  opportunity  which  offered  itself, 
of  placing  Mr  Titmouse  on  a  proper 
footing  of  intercourse  with  the  people 
of  the  county.  That,  for  this  purpose, 
his  lordship  should  decline  any  invita- 
tions they  might  receive  to  pass  their 
autumn  elsewhere,  &c.  &c.  &c.  In 
plain  English,  they  jumped  at  the  in- 
vitation. It  had  emanated  originally 
from  Gammon,  who,  from  motives  of 
his  own,  had  suggested  it  to  Titmouse, 
bade  him  act  upon  it,  and  drew  up  the 
letter  conveying  it.  I  say,  from  mo- 
tives of  his  own.  Gammon  was  bent 
upon  becoming  personally  acquainted 
with  the  Earl,  and  fixing  himself,  if 
possible,  thoroughly  in  his  lordship's 
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confidence.  He  had  contrived  to  as- 
certain from  Titmouse^  without  that 
gentleman's  being,  howeyer,  aware  of 
it,  that  the  few  occasions  on  which  his 
(Gammon*s)  name  had  been  mentioned 
by  the  Earl,  it  had  been  accompanied 
by  slighting  expressions — by  indica? 
tions  of  dislike  and  suspicion.  Give 
him,  however,  thought  he,  but  the  op- 
portunity, and  he  could  verv  soon 
change  the  nature  of  the  Earl  s  feel- 
ings towards  him.  As  soon,  there- 
fore, as  the  Earl's  acceptance  of  the 
invitation  had  been  communicated  to 
Gammon,  he  resolved  to  be  one  of  the 
guests  at  Yatton  during  the  time  of  the 
EarFs  stav — a  step,  into  the  propriety 
of  which  he  easily  broufi^ht  Mr  Quirk 
to  enter,  but  which  he  did  not,  for  the 
present,  communicate  to  Titmouse, 
lest  he  should,  by  prematurely  dlsclo^ 
sing  it  to  the  Earl,  raise  any  obstacle, 
arising  out  of  an  objection  on  the  part 
of  his  lordship,  who,  if  he  but  found 
Gammon  actually  there,  must  submit 
to  the  infliction  with  what  grace  he 
might.  In  due  time  it  was  noti- 
fied on  the  part  of  the  Earl,  by  his 
man  of  business,  to  Mr  Titmouse, 
(who  had  gone  down  to  Yatton,) 
through  his  man  of  business,  that  the 
Earl,  and  a  formidable  portion  of  his 
establbhment,  would  make  their  ap- 
pearance at  Yatton  by  a  named  day. 
The  Earl  had  chosen  to  extend  the  in- 
vitation to  MissMacspleuchan,  and  also 
to  as  many  attendants  as  he  thought 
fit  to  take  with  him,  instead  of  let- 
ting them  consume  their  board-wages 
in  entire  idleness  in  town  or  at  Pop- 
pleton.  Heavens  I  what  accommoda- 
tion was  required,  for  the  Earl,  for  the 
Lady  Cecilia,  each  of  their  personal  at- 
tendants. Miss  Macspleuchan,  and  five 
servants  I  Then  there  were  two  other 
guests  invited,  in  order  to  form  com- 
pany and  amusement  for  the  Earl— 
the  Marquis  Gants-Jaunes  de  Mille- 
fleurs  and  a  Mr  Tuf>.  Accommo- 
dation must  bo  had  for  these  ;  and, 
to  secure  it,  Mr  Titmouse  and  Mr 
Gammon  were  driven  to  almost  the 
extremities  of  the  house.  Four  ser- 
vants, in  a  sort  of  baggage- waggon, 
preceded  the  arrival  of  the  Earl  and 
Lady  Cecilia  by  a  day  or  two,  in 
order  to  "  arrange  every  thing ; "  and, 
somehow  or  another,  one  of  the  first 
things  that  was  done  with  this  view, 
was  to  install  his  lordship's  chief  ser- 
vants In  the  quarters  of  Mr  Titmouse's 


servants,  who,  it  was  suggested,  should 
endeavour  to  make  themselves  as  com- 
fortable as  they  could  in  some  little 
unfurnished  rooms  over  the  stables ! 
And,  in  a  word,  before  Mr  Titmouse's 
grand  guests  liad  been  at  the  Hall 
fonr-and-twenty  hours,  there  was  es* 
tablished  there  the  same  freezing  state 
and  solemn  ceremony  which  prevailed 
in  the  Earl's  own  establishment. 
Down  came  at  length,  thundering 
through  the  village,  the  EarFs  dusty 
travelling-carriage  and  four ;  himself. 
Lady  Cecilia,  and  Miss  MacspleuchaOf 
within,  his  valet  and  Lady  Cecilia's 
maid  behind:  presently  it  wound 
round  the  park  road,  crashing  and 
flashing  through  the  gravel,  and  rat- 
tling under  the  old  gateway,  and  at 
length  stood  before  the  Hall  door— . 
the  reeking  horses  pulled  up  with  a 
sudden  jerk,  which  almost  threw  them 
all  upon  their  haunches.  Mr  Tit- 
mouse was  in  readiness  to  receive  his 
distinguished  visiters;  the  carriage- 
door  was  opened  —  down  went  the 
steps — and  in  a  few  moments'  time  the 
proud  old  Earl  of  Dreddlington  and 
his  proud  daughter,  having  entered  the 
Hall,  had  become  the  guests  of  its 
flustered  and  ambitious  little  proprie- 
tor. While  all  the  guests  are  occu- 
pied in  their  dressing-rooms,  recover- 
ing themselves  from  the  cramp  and 
fatigue  of  a  long  journey,  and  are 
preparing  to  make  their  appearance  at 
dinner,  let  me  take  the  opportunity  to 
give  you  a  sketch  of  the  only  one  of 
the  guests  to  whom  you  are  at  present 
a  stranger:  I  mean  Mr  Tujft— Mr 
Venom  Tuft. 

Oft  hath  an  inexperienced  mush- 
room-hunter, deceived  at  a  distance, 
run  up  to  gather  what  seemed  to  be  a 
fine  cluster  of  mushrooms,  growing 
under  the  shade  of  a  stately  tree^  but 
which,  on  stooping  down  to  gather 
them,  he  discovers  with  disappoint- 
ment and  disgust  to  be  no  mushrooms 
at  all,  but  vile,  unwholesome — even 
poisonous  funguses,  which,  to  prevent 
their  similarly  deluding  others,  he 
kicks  up  and  crushes  under  foot.  And 
is  not  this  a 'type  of  what  often  hap- 
pens in  society  ?  Under  the  "  cold 
shade  of  arbtocracy,"  how  often  is  to 
be  met  with — the  sycophant? — Mr 
Venom  Tufl  was  one  of  them.  Hb 
character  was  written  in  his  face.  Dis- 
agreeable to  look  at— though  he  thought 
far  otherwise  —  he  yet  contrived  to 
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make  himself  pleasant  to  be  listened 
tOy  by  the  languid  and  ennuyeed  fa- 
shionable.    He  spoke  ever— 

"  In  a  toady^g  key, 
With  bated  bretlh  and  whispering  hum- 
Ueneu." 

His  person  was  at  once  effeminate  and 
coarse  ;  bis  gesture  and  address  were 
cringing  —  there  was  an  intolerable 
calmness  and  gentleness  about  them 
at  all  times,  but  especially  while  la- 
bouring in  his  vocation.  He  had  the 
art  of  administering  delicate  and  ap- 
propriate flattery  by  a  look  only*  de« 
ferential  and  insinuating — as  well  as 
by  words.  He  had  always  at  com- 
mand a  copious  store  of  gossip,  highly 
seasoned  with  scandal ;  which  he  col- 
lected and  prepared  with  industry  and 
judgment.  Clever  toadies  are  gener- 
ally bitter  ones.  With  sense  enough 
to  perceive,  but  not  spirit  enough  to 
abandon  their  odious  propensities,  they 
are  aware  of  the  ignominious  specta- 
cle they  exhibit  before  the  eyes  of  men 
of  the  least  degree  of  independence 
and  discernment,  and  whose  open  con- 
tempt they  have  not  power  or  manli- 
ness enough  to  resent.  Then  their 
smothered  rage  takes  an  inward  turn  ; 
it  tends  to,  and  centres  in  the  tongue, 
from  which  it  falls  in  drops  of  scalding 
virus  ;  and  thus  it  is,  that  the  func- 
tions of  sycophant  and  slanderer  are 
so  often  found  united  in  the  same  mi- 
serable individual.  Does  a  sycophant 
fancy  that  his  patron— if  one  may  use 
such  a  term — is  not  aware  of  his  cha- 
racter and  position  ?  Would  that  he 
could  but  hear  himself  spoken  of  by 
those  to  whom  he  has  last  been  cotton' 
ing  I  If  he  could  but  for  one  moment 
**  see  himself  as  others  see  him"— 
surely  he  would  instantly  wriggle  out 
of  the  sight  of  man!  But  Mr  Tuft 
Was  not  an  everyday  toady.  Being 
a  clever  man,  it  occurred  to  him  as 
calculated  infinitely  to  enhance  the  va- 
lue of  his  attentions,  if  he  could  get  them 
to  be  regarded  as  those  of  a  man  of 
some  ability  and  reputation.  So  rea* 
sonable  a  wish,  as  thus  to  rise  to  emi- 
nence in  the  calling  in  life  to  which 
he  had  devoted  himself— viz.  toadyism 
•— stimulated  him  to  considerable  exer- 
tion, which  was  in  time  rewarded  by 
a  measure  of  success ;  for  he  began  to 
be  looked  on  as  something  of  a  literary 
man.  Then  he  would  spend  his  morn- 
ings in  reading  up,  in  those  quarters 
▼hence  he  might  cull  materials  for 
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dbplay  in  society  at  a  later  period  of 
the  day,  when  he  could  watch  his  op- 
portunity, or,  if  none  presented  itself, 
make  one,  by^  diverting  the  current  of 
conversation  into  the  channel  on  which 
was  the  gay  and  varied  bordering  of 
his  recent  acquisitions.  All  his  know- 
ledge was  of  this  gossiping  pro  hac 
vice  character.  He  was  very  skilful 
in  administering  his  flattery.  Did  he 
dine  with  his  Grace,  or  his  Lordship, 
whose  speech  in  the  House  appearea 
in  that  or  the  preceding  day's  news- 
papers ?  Mr  Tuft  got  it  up  carefully, 
and  also  the  speech  in  answer  to  it, 
with  a  double  view— to  show  himself 
at  homo  in  the  question  ;  and  then  to 
differ  a  little  with  his  Grace  or  his 
Lordship,  in  order  to  be  presently  set 
right  by  them,  and  convinced  by  them! 
Or  when  conversation  turned  upon  the 
topics  which  had,  overnight,  called  up 
his  Grace  or  his  Lordship  on  his  legs, 
Mr  Tuft  would  break  in  by  observing 
that  such  and  such  a  point  had  been 
'*put  in  the  debate  with  admirable 
point  and  force  by  some  one  of  the 
speakers — he  did  not  recollect  whom;** 
and  on  being  apprised,  and  receiving 
a  courteous  bow  from  the  great  man 
entitled  to  the  undesigned  compliment, 
look  80  surprised  —  almost,  indeed, 
piqued !  Carefully,  however,  as  he 
managed  matters,  he  was  soon  found 
out  by  men,  and  compelled  to  betake 
himself,  with  tenfold  ardour,  to  the 
women,  with  whom  he  lasted  a  little 
longer.  They  considered  him  a  great 
literary  man  ;  for  he  could  quote  and 
criticise  a  great  deal  of  poetry,  and  a 
good  many  novels.  He  could  show 
that  what  every  body  else  admired 
was  full  of  faults  ;  what  all  condemn- 
ed was  admirable :  so  that  the  fair 
creatures  were  forced  to  distrust  their 
own  judgment  in  proportion  as  they 
deferred  to  his.  He  would  allow  no 
one  to  be  entitled  to  the  praise  of  lite- 
rary excellence  except  individuals  of 
rank,  and  one  or  two  men  of  establish^ 
ed  literary  reputation,  who  had  not 
thought  it  worth  their  while  to  repel 
his  obsequious  advances,  or  convenient 
not  to  do  so.  Then  he  would  polish 
the  poetry  of  fine  ladies,  touch  up  their 
little  tales,  and  secure  their  insertion 
in  fashionable  periodicals.  On  these 
accounts,  and  ofhis  piquant  tittle-tattle, 
no  soiree  or  conversazione  was  com- 
plete without  him,  any  more  than 
without  tea,  coffee,  ice,  or  lemonade. 
All  toadies  hate  one  another ;  but  his 
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brethren  both  hated  and  feared  Mr 
Tuft;  for  he  was  not  only  so  suc- 
cessful himselfj  but  possessed  and  used 
such  engines  for  depressing  them.  Mr 
Tuft  had  hoped  to  succeed  in  being 
popped  in  by  one  of  his  patrons  for  a 
snug  littlo  Whig  borough,  (for  Tuft 
happened  to  be  a  Whig— though,  for 
that  matter,  he  might  have  been,  more 
advantageously,  a  Tory;)  but  the 
great  man  got  tired  of  him,  and  turned 
him  off,  though  the  ladies  of  the  family 
still  secured  him  access  to  the  dinner- 
table.  He  did  not,  however,  make  a 
very  grateful  return  for  such  good- 
natured  condescensions.  Ugly  and 
ungainly  as  he  was,  he  yet  imagined 
himself  possessed  of  personal  attrac- 
tions for  the  ladies,  and  converted  their 
innocent  and  unsuspecting  familia- 
rities, which  had  emanated  from  those 
confident  in  their  purity  and  their 
greatness,  into  tokens  of  the  ascen- 
dency he  had  gained  over  them  ;  and 
of  whichi  with  equal  cruelty,  folly, 
and  presumption,  he  could  afterwards 
boast  pretty  freely.  Till  this  came, 
however,  to  be  suspected  and  dis- 
covered, Mr  Tuft  visited  a  good  many 
leading  houses  in  town,  and  spent  no 
inconsiderable  portion  of  each  autumn 
at  some  one  or  other  of  the  country 
mansions  of  his  patrons — from  whose 
«  castles,"  "  halls,"  "abbeys,**  "prio- 
ries," and  "seats,**  he  took  great  pride 
in  dating  his  letters  to  his  friends.  I 
must  not  forget  to  mention  that  he 
kept  a  book,  very  gorgeously  bound 
and  embellished,  with  silver- gilt 
clasps,  and  bearing  on  the  back  the 
words— "Book  of  Autographs  ;*'  but 
I  should  have  written  it—"  Jrophies 
of  Toadyism.*'  This  book  contained 
autograph  notes  of  the  leading  nobi- 
lity, addressed  familiarly  to  himself— 
thus  :— 

"  The  Duke  of  Walworth  presents 
his  compliments  to  Mr  Tuft,  and  felt 
particularly  obliged  by,**  &c, 

"  The  Duchess  of  Diamond  hopes 
Mr  Tuft  will  not  forget  to  bring  with 
him  this  evening,"  &c. 

"  The  Marquis  of  M has  the 

honour  to  assure  Mr  Tuft  that,"  &c. 

"  Dear  Tuft, 

**  Why  wereyon not  at  —  House 
last  night  ?  We  were  dreadfully  dull 
without  you  I     X——  so  stupid"— 


[This  was  from  a  very  pretty  and  fa- 
shionable countess,  whose  initials  it 
bore.] 

"  If  Mr  Tuft  is  dead.  Lady  Dul- 
cimer  requests  to  be  informed  whea 
his  funeral  will  take  place,  as  she,  to- 
gether with  a  host  of  mourners,  intend 
to  show  him  a  last  mark  of  their  re- 
spect." 

"  Dear  Tuft, 

"  The  poodle  you  brought  me  has 
got  the  mange,  or  some  horrid  com- 
plaint or  other,  which  is  making  all  his 
hair  fall  off.  Do  come  and  tell  me 
what  is  to  be  done.  Where  can  I  send 
the  sweet  suffering  angel  ? — Yours, 

"  AaABELLA  D "      * 

[This  was  from  the  eldest  and  love-* 
liest  daughter  of  a  very  great  duke.]  ' 

"  The  Lord  Chancellor  presents  his 
compliments,  and  begs  to  acknowledge 
the  receipt  of  Mr  Venom  Tuft's  obli- 
ging present  of  his  little  *  Essay  on 
Greatness,' " 

These  are  samples,  taken  at  random, 
of  the  contents  of  Mr  Tuft's  book  of 
autographs,  evidencing  abundant yithe 
satisfactory  terms  of  intimlicy  upon* 
which  he  lived  with  thegreat ;  and  it  was 
ecstasy  to  him,  to  see  this'glitt^4i|^ 
record  of  his  triumphs  glanced  over 
by  the  envious  admiring  eyes  of  those 
in  his  own  station  in  society.  >  How^he 
delighted  to  be  asjccd  Uboilttfae'SlQrfngfs 
and  doings  of  the  cxolliSTve  cirdes! 
How  confidentially  could  he  intimate 
the  desperate  condition  of  a  sick  peer. 
— an  expected  eclaircissement  of  some 
fashionable  folly  and  crime — or  a 
move  to  be  made  in  the  House  that 
evening:  poor  Tuft  little  suspecting" 
(lying  so  snug  in  his;  shell  of  s^lf^con- 
ceit)  how  frequently  he  fell,  on  these 
occasion^, among  thoPhilis^nes^-and 
was,  unconsciously. to  himself,  beiflg 
trotted  out  by  a  calm  sarcastic  hypo- 
crite, for  the  amusement  of  the  stand- 
crs-by,  just  as  a  little  monkey  is  poked 
with  a  stick  to  get  up  and  exhibit 
himself  and  his  tricks.  Such  was  Mr 
Tuft,  a  great  friend  and  admirer  of 
"  the  Marquis,"  through  whose  in- 
fluence he  had  procured  the  invitatioa 
from  Titmouse,  in  virtue  of  which  he 
was  now  dressing  in  a  nice  little  room 
at  the  back  of  the  Hall,  overlooking 
the  stables ;  being  bent  upon  improv* 
ing  his  already  tolerably  familiar  ac« 
quaiotancewith  the  Earl  of  Dreddling- 
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ton  and  Lady  Cecilia>  and  also  ex. 
tracting  from  the  man  whoso  hospita- 
lity ho  was  enjoying,  materials  for  mer- 
riment among  bis  great  friends  against 
tho  next  season. 

When  tho  party  had  collected  in  the 
drawingroom,  in  readiness  for  dinner, 
you  might  have  seen  Mr  Tuft  in  ear- 
nest conversation  with  the  Lady  Ce- 
cilia ;  Mr  Gammon  standing  talking 
to  Miss  Macspleuchan,  with  an  air  of 
courteous  ease  and  frankness — having 
observed  her  sitting  neglected  by  every 
body  ;  the  Eari  conversing  now  with 
the  Marquis,  then  with  Titmouse,  and 
anon  with  Tuft,  with  whom  he  ap- 
peared to  be  particularly  pleased. 
Happening  at  length  to  be  standing 
near  Gammon— a  calm,  gentlemanlike 
person,  of  whom  he  knew  nothing,  nor 
suspected  that  his  keen  eye  had  taken 
in  bis  lordship's  true  character  and  ca- 
pacity at  a  glance ;  that  he  would,  in 
a  few  hours*  time,  acquire  as  complete 
a  mastery  over  his  said  lordship,  as 
ever  the  present  famous  hippodromisi 
at  Windsor,  by  touching  a  nerve  in 
the  mouth  of  a  horse,  reduces  him  to 
helpless  docility  and  submission — the 
Earl  and  he  fell  into  casual  conversa- 
tion for  a  moment  or  two.  The  air 
of  deference  with  which  Gammon  re- 
ceived the  slight  advances  of  the  great 
man,  was  exquisite  and  indescribable. 
It  gave  him  clearly  to  understand 
that  his  lofty  pretensions  were  known 
to,  and  profoundly  appreciated  by, 
the  individual  he  was  addressing. 
Gammon  said  but  little  ;  that  little, 
however,  how  significant  and  decisive ! 
He  knew  that  the  Earl  would  present- 
ly enquire  of  Titmouse  who  the  un- 
,  known  visiter  was ;  and  that  on  be- 
ing told  in  the  conceited  and  proba- 
bly disparaging  manner  which  Gam- 
mon knew  Titmouse  would  adopt,  if 
he  supposed  it  would  please  the 
Earl,  that  **  it  was  only  Mr  Gammon, 
ono  of  his  solicitors,"  he  would  sink 
at  once  and  for  ever  beneath  the  no- 
tice of  the  Earl.  He  resolved,  there- 
fore, to  anticipate — to  contrive  that  it 
should  ooze  out  easily  and  advantage- 
ously from  himself,  so  that  he  could 
sec  the  effect  it  bud  upon  the  Earl, 
and  regulate  his  movements  accord- 
ingly. Gammon  sate  down  before  the 
fortress  of  tho  Earl's  pride,  resolved 
that,  for  all  it  appeared  so  inaccessible 
and  impregnable,  it  should  fall,  how- 
ever  his  skill  and  patience  might  be 
taxed  in  the  siege.     Till  he  had  cast 
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his  piercing  eye  upon  the  Earl,  Gam- 
mon had  felt  a  little  of  the  nervousness 
which  one  may  imagine  would  be  ex« 
perienced  by  Van  Am^burgh,  who,  on 
being  summoned  into  the  presence  of 
majesty  to  give  a  specimen  of  hb 
skill  upon  an  animal  concealed  from 
him — of  whose  name  and  qualities  he 
was  ignorant — should  summon  all  bis 
terrors  into  his  eye,  and  string  his 
muscles  to  their  highest  tension ;  and, 
on  the  door  being  opened,  turn  with 
smiling  scorn  —  if  not  indignation— 
from  a  sucking  pig,  a  calf,  an  ass,  or 
a  chicken.  Something  similar  were  the 
feelings  experienced  by  Gammon,  as 
soon  as  he  had  scanned  the  counte- 
nance and  figure  of  the  Earl  of  Dred- 
dlington.  He  quickly  perceived  that 
the  dash  of  awe  which  be  had  thrown 
into  his  manner,  was  producing  its  due 
effect  upon  that  most  magnificent  sim- 
pleton. Watching  his  opportunity, 
he  gently  introduced  the  topic  of  the 
recent  change  of  ownership  which 
Yatton  had  undergone ;  and  in  speak- 
ing of  the  manner  in  which  Mr  Tit- 
mouse had  borne  his  sudden  prosper- 
ity— "  Yes,  my  lord/*  continued  Gam- 
mon, with  apparent  carelessness,  ''  £ 
recollect  making  some  such  observa- 
tion to  him,  and  he  replied, '  very  true, 
Mr  Gammon.*  *'  Gammon  finished  his 
sentence  calmly  ;  but  he  perceived 
that  the  Earl  had  instantly  withdrawn 
himself  into  his  earldom.  He  had  given 
a  very  slight  start ;  a  ygry  little  col- 
our had  mounted  into  his  cheek  ;  a 
sensible  hauteur  had  been  assumed ; 
and  by  the  time  that  Gammon  had 
done  speaking,  the  space  between  them 
had  becn-^as  Lord  Dreddlington  ima- 
gined, unobservedly — increased  by  two 
or  three  inches.  Gammon  was  a  man 
— an  able  and  a  proud  man— and  he 
felt  galled ;  but,  "  let  it  pass,*'  he  pre- 
sently reflected  —  "let  it  pass,  you 
pompous  old  idiot ;  I  will  one  day  re- 
pay it  with  interest."  The  Earl  sepa- 
rated from  him.  Gammon  regarding 
him  as  a  gaudy  craft  sheering  tff  for 
a  while,  but  doomed  to  be  soon  sunk. 
Mr  Tuft,  (who  was  the  son  of  a  highly 
respectable  retired  tobacconist  in  the 
north,)  having  ascertained  that  Gam- 
mon was  only  Mr  Titmouse's  attor- 
ney, conducted  himself  for  a -while  as 
though  there  were  no  such  person  in 
the  room ;  but  being  a  quick  obser- 
ver, and  catching  once  or  twice  the 
faint  sarcastic  smile  with  which  Gam- 
mon's eye  was  settled  on  him,  he  ex- 
2t 
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perienced  a  rery  galling  and  uneasy 
consciousnesfl  of  his  presence.  The 
Marquis*!  superior  tact  and  perception 
of  character  led  him  to  treat  Gammon 
Tery  differently— with  a  deference  and 
anxiety  to  please  bim»  which  Gammon 
understood  thoroughly— in  fact«  he  and 
the  Marquis  had  many  qualities  in 
common,  but  Gammon  was  the  man 
oi power.  During  dinner  he  sate  be- 
side Miss  Macspleuchan,  and  was  al- 
most the  only  person  who  spoke  to 
her — ^in  faot»  he  said  but  little  to  any 
one  else.  He  took  wino  with  Tit- 
mouse with  a  msrked  but  guarded  air 
of  confidence.  The  Marquis  took  wine 
with  Gammon  with  an  air  of  studied 
courtesy.  The  Earl's  attention  was 
almost  entirely  engrossed  by  Mr  Tuft, 
who  sate  neat  to  him,  chattering  in 
his  ear  like  a  little  mai?pie  percheNd 
upon  his  shoulder.  The  Marquis 
sate  next  to  the  Lady  Cecilia ;  for 
whose  amusement,  as  far  as  his  cauti- 
ous  tact  would  allow  him,  he  from  timo 
to  time  drew  out  their  little  host.  At 
length,  in  answer  to  a  question  by  the 
Marquis,  the  Earl  let  tall  some  pom- 
pous observation,  which  the  Marquis, 
who  was  getting  very  tired  of  the  va- 

Sid  monotony  which  pervaded  the 
ible,  ventured  to  differ  from  pretty 
decisively.  Tuft  instantly  sided  with 
the  Earl,  and  spoke  with  infinite  ilu- 
enoy  for  some  minutes  :  Gammon  saw 
in  a  moment  that  he  was  an  absurd 
pretender;  and  watching  his  oppor- 
tunity, for  the  first  time  that  he  had 
interchanged  a  syllable  with  him, 
w^ith  one  word  exposing  a  palpable  his* 
torioal  blunder  of  poor  Tuu  s,  over- 
threw him  as  completely  as  a  bullet 
from  a  crossbow  dislodges  a  tomtit 
from  the  wall  on  which  he  is  hopping 
about,  unconscious  of  his  danger.  *  T  was 
a  thing  that  there  could  be  no  mistake 
about  whatever, 

"  That's  a  aettier,  Tuft,"  said  the 
Marquis,  after  a  pause :  Tuft  gulped 
down  a  glass  of  wine;  and  presently, 
with  the  slightly  staggered  Earl,  be- 
came a  silent  listeoer  to  the  discussion 
into  which  the  Marquis  and  Gammon 
had  entered.  Obtuse  as  was  the  Ear]» 
Gammon  contrived  to  let  him  see  how 
effectually  he  was  supporting  his  lord- 
ship's opinion,  which  Mr  Tuft  had  so 
ridiculously  failed  in.  The  Marquis 
got  slightly  the  worst  of  the  encounter 
with  Gammon,  whose  object  he  saw, 
and  whose  tact  he  admired  ;  and  with 
much  Judgment  permitted  Gammon  to 


appear  to  the  Earl  as  his  successftil 
defender,  in  order  that  he  might  him^ 
self  make  a  friend  of  Gammon.  More- 
over, he  was  not  at  all  annoyed  at 
witnessing  the  complete  and  unex- 
pected discomfiture  of  poor  Tuft, 
%hom,  for  all  his  intimacy  with  that 
gentleman,  the  Marquis  thoroughlj 
despised. 

However  it  might  possibly  be  that 
his  grand  guests  ei^oyed  themselves, 
it  was  far  otherwise  with  Mr  Titmouse ; 
who,  being  compelled  to  keep  sober, 
was  quite  miserable.  None  of  those 
around  him  were  drinking  men  :— 
and  the  consequence  was,  that  he 
would  retire  early  to  his  bedroom, 
and  amuse  himself  with  brandy  and 
water,  and  cigars,  while  his  guests 
amused  themselves  with  cards,  bil* 
Hards,  or  otherwise  as  best  they  might. 
He  did,  Indeed,  "stand  like  a  cipher  in 
the  great  account;*'  instead  of  feeling 
himself  the  Earl  of  Dreddlinginn's 
host,  he  felt  himself  as  one  of  his  lord- 
ship's guests,  struggling  in  vain  against 
the  freezing  state  and  etiquette  which 
the  Earl  carried  with  him  wherever 
he  went,  like  a  sort  of  atmosphere* 
In  this  extremity  he  secretly  clung  to 
Gammon,  and  reposed  upon  his  power- 
ful support  and  sympathy  more  im- 
plicitly than  ever  he  had  done  before. 
As  the  shooting  season  had  commen- 
ced,  and  game  was  plentiful  at  Yatton, 
the  Marquis  and  Tuft  found  full  occu- 
pation during  the  day,  as  occasionally 
did  Mr  Gammon.  Mr  Titmouse  once 
accompanied  them  ;  but  having  con- 
trived once  or  twice  very  nearly  to 
blow  his  own  hand  off,  and  also  to 
blow  out  the  eyes  of  the  Marquis,  they 
intimated  that  he  had  better  go  out 
alone  for  the  future — as  he  did  once 
or  twice,  but  soon  got  tired  of  such 
solitary  sport.  Besides — hares,  phea- 
sants, partridges*— old  and  young,  cock 
or  hen — 'twas  all  one — none  of  them 
seemed  to  care  one  straw  for  him  or 
his  gun,  let  him  pop  and  blaze  away 
as  loud  and  as  long,  as  near  or  as  far 
off,  as  he  liked.  The  only  thing  he 
hit — and  that  plump — was  one  of  his 
unfortunate  dogs,  which  he  killed  on 
the  spot ;  and  then  coming  up  with  it, 
stamped  upon  the  poor  creature's 
bleeding  carcass,  saying  with  a  furi- 
ous oath — "  Why  didn't  you  keep  out 
of  the  way,  you  brute  ? 

The  Earl  was  really  anxious  to  per- 
form his  promise  of  introducing,  or 
procuring  Titmouse  to  be  intioducod, 
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t6  the  leadbgr  nobtlity  and  gentry  of 
the  county ;  but  it  proTed  a  more 
diffioolt  task  than  his  lordship  had  an- 
ticipated— (hr  Titmouse's  early  doings 
al  Yatton  had  not  yet  been -forgotten : 
some  of  the  haughty  Whig  gentry 
joined  with  their  Tory  neighbours  in 
manifesting  their  open  contempt,  and 
dislike,  for  one  who  could  so  dis- 
grace the  name  and  station  to  which 
be  had  been  elevated  in  the  county ; 
and  the  Earl  had  to  encounter  one 
or  two  somewhat  mortifying  rebuffs, 
in  the  course  of  the  efforts  which 
he  was  making  for  the  establish- 
ment of  bis  young  kinsman.  There 
were  some»  however,  whom  mere  poli- 
tical considerations— some  whom  de- 
fbrence  for  the  EarFs  rank*  and  un- 
wiUingfness  to  hurt  his  fselings,  and 
others  from  considerations  of  political 
interest — induced  to  receive  the  new 
squire  of  Yatton  on  a  footing  of  formal 
intimacy  and  equality;  so  that  his  lord- 
8hip*s  numerous  drives  were  not  en- 
tirely useless.  The  whole  party  at 
the  Hall  attended  the  Earl  to  church 
on  the  Sundays — entirely  filling  the 
squire's  pew  and  the  adjoining  one ; 
their  decorous  conduct  presenting  a 
very  edifying  spectacle  to  the  huooDle 
congregation,  and  suggesting  a  strik- 
ing contrast  between  the  present  and 
the  former  visiters  at  the  Hall.  Wor- 
thy Doctor  Tatham  was  asked  several 
times  to  dinner,  at^he  Earl's  instance, 
who  treated  him.  on  such  occasions 
with  great  though  stately  courtesy. 
The  only  persons  with  whom  the  little 
doctor  felt  at  his  ease,  were  Mr  Gam- 
mon and  Miss  Macspleuchan,  who 
treated  him  with  the  utmost  cordiality 
and  respect.  What  became  during 
the  day  of  the  two  ladies,  I  hardly 
know.  There  was  no  instrument  at 
Yatton :  bagatelle-board,  and  novels 
from  a  circulating  library  at  York, 
frequent  rides  and  drives  through  the 
grounds  and  about  the  country,  and 
occasional  visits  to  and  from  one  or 
two  families  with  whom  Lady  Cecilia 
had  a  town  acquaintance,  occupied 
their  day ;  and  in  the  evening,  a  rub- 
ber  at  whist,  or  cribbage,  or  ecart^, 
with  the  Earl — sometimes,  too,  with 
the  Marquis  and  Mr  Tuft,  both  of 
whom  lost  no  opportunity  of  paying 
marked  attention  to  Lady  Cecilia, 
with  a  view  of  dissipating  as  far  as 
possible  the  inevitable  ennui  of  her 
situation  -*  would  while  away  the 
short  evenings,  very  early  houn  being 
powkeptat  the  Hall.    'Twaswon* 
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derfbl  that  two  such  men  as  the  Mar- 
quis and  Mr  Tuft  could  stay  so  long 
as  they  did  at  so  very  dull  a  place, 
and  with  such  dull  people.  Inwardly, 
they  both  voted  the  Earl  an  insuffer- 
able old  twaddler;  his  daughter  a 
piece  of  languid  insipidity ;  and  one 
would  haye  thought  it  daily  more 
irksome  for  them  to  keep  up  their 
courtly  attentions.  They  had,  bow* 
ever,  as  may  presently  be  seen,  their 
objects  in  view. 

As  Gammon,  a  little  io  the  fiarl*! 
surprise,  continued  apparently  a  per. 
manent  guest  at  the  Hall,  where  he 
seemed  ever  engaged  in  superintend- 
ing and  getting  into  order  the  im- 
portant afi^irs  of  Mr  Titmouse,  it 
could  hardly  be  bnt  that  he  and  the 
Earl  should  be  occasionally  thrown 
together;  fbr  as  the  Earl  did  not 
shoot,  and  never  read  books,  even  had 
there  been  any  to  read,  he  had  little 
to  do  when  pet  engaged  upon  the 
expeditions  I  have  alluded  do,  but  . 
saunter  about  the  honse  and  gronnds, 
and  enter  into  conversation  with 
almost  any  one  he  met.  The  assistance 
which  Gammon  had  rendered  the 
Earl  on  the  occasion  of  their  first 
meeting  at  dinner,  had  not  been  forgot* 
ten  by  his  lordship,  but  had  served  to 
take  off  the  edge  from  his  preton- 
ceived  contemptuous  di»Hke  for  him* 
Gaipmon  steadily  kept  in  the  back* 
ground,  resolved  that  all  advances 
should  come  from  the  Pari.  When, 
once  or  twice,  his  lordship  enquired, 
with  what  Gammon  saw  to  be  only 
an  affected  carelessness,  into  the  state 
of  Mr  Titmouse's  affairsi  Mr  Gammon 
evinced  a  courteous  readiness  to  give 
him  general  information  ;  but  with  an 
evident  caution  and  anxiety,  not  un<* 
duly  to  expose,  even  to  the  £arl|  Mr 
Titmouse's  distinguished  kinsman,  the 
state  of  his  property.  He  would,  how* 
ever,  disclose  sufficient  to  satisfy  the 
Earl  of  Mr  Gammon's  zeal  ^nd  ability 
on  beh^f  of  Mr  Titipouse's  inter* 
ests,  bis  consnipmate  qualifications  as  ^ 
man  of  business;  and  from  time  tq 
time  perceived  that  hb  display  was  not 
lost  upon  the  Earl.  Mr  Gammon*s 
anxiety,  in  particular,  to  prevent  the 
borough  of  Yatton  from  being  a  se<. 
cond  time  wrested  out  of  the  hands  of 
its  proprietor,  and  returning,  by  a 
eorrupt  and  profligate  arrangement 
with  ministers,  a  Tory  to  Parliament, 

fave  the  Earl  peculiar  satisfaction* 
[e  was  led  into  a  long  conyersation 
with  Mr  Gammon  upon  political  ma^ 
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ters;  and,  at  its  closoy  was  greatly 
struck  with  the  soundness  of  his  views, 
the  strength  of  bis  liberal  principles, 
and  the  vigour  and  acuteness  with 
which  ho  had  throughout  agreed  with 
every  thing  the  Earl  had  said,  and 
fortitied  every  position  he  had  taken  ; 
evincing,  at  the  same  time,  a  profound 
appreciation  of  his  lordship's  lumi- 
nous exposition  of  political  principles. 
The  Earl  was  forced  to  own  to  nlm- 
self,  that  he  bad  never  before  met  with 
a  man  of  Mr  Gammon's  strength  of 
intellect,  whose  views  and  opinions 
had  so  intimately  and  entirely  coin- 
cided — were,  indeed,  identical  with 
bis  own.  *Twas  delightful  to  listen 
to  them  upon  these  occasions— to  ob- 
serve the  air  of  reverence  and  admi- 
ration with  which  Gammon  listened  to 
the  lessons  of  political  wisdom  that 
fell,  with  increasing  length  and  fre- 
quency, from  the  lips  of  bis  lordship. 

<*  T«v   Ktit   «<r0  ykt/^^s  fx%Xtr»s  y>.VKttt9 

Nor  was  it  only  when  they  were 
alone  together,  that  Gammon  would 
thus  sit  at  the  feet  of  Gamaliel : 
be  was  not  ashamed  to  do  so  openly 
at  the  dinner-table ;  but,  ah !  how 
delicately  and  dexterously  did  he 
conceal  from  the  spectators  the  game 
be  was  playing — more  difficult  to  do 
80  though  it  daily  became — because 
the  more  willing  Gammon  was  to  re* 
ceive,  the  more  eager  the  Earl  was  to 
communicate  instruction  I  If,  on  any 
of  these  occasions,  oppressed  by  the 
multifariousness  of  his  knowledge,  and 
its  sudden  overpowering  confluence, 
he  would  pause  in  the  midst  of  a  series 
of  half-formed  sentences.  Gammon 
would  be  at  hand,  to  glide  in  easily 
and  finish  what  the  Earl  had  begun, 
out  of  the  Earl's  own  ample  materials, 
of  which  Gammon  had  caught  a 
glimpse,  and  only  worked  out  the 
EarPs  own,  somewhat  numerous,  half- 
formed  illustrations.  The  Marquis 
and  Mr  Tuft  began,  however,  at 
length  to  feel  a  little  impatient  at  ob- 
serving the  way  Gammon  was  making 
with  the  Earl  j  but  of  what  use  was  it 
for  them  to  interfere  ?  Gammon  was 
an  exceedingly  awkward  person  to 
meddle  with;  for,  having  once  got 
fair  play,  by  gaining  the  Earl's  ear, 
his  accuracy,  readiness,  extent  of  in- 
formation upon  political  topics,  and 
admirable  temper,  told  very  power- 
fully against  his  two  opponents,  who 
at  length  interfered  less  and  less  with 


him  ;  the  Marquis  oviiy  feeling  pique, 
but  Tufl  also  showing  it.  Had  it  been 
otherwise,  indeed,  it  would  have  been 
odd;  for  Gammon  seemed  to  feel  a 
peculiar  pleasure  in  demolishing  him. 
The  Marquis,  however,  once  resolved 
to  show  Gammon  how  distinctly  he 
perceived  his  plan  of  operations,  by 
waiting  till  he  and  the  poor  Earl  bad 
reached  a  climax  of  absurdity,  and 
then,  with  hb  eye  on  Gammon,  burst- 
ing into  laughter.  Seldom  bad  Gam- 
mon been  more  ruffled  than  by  that 
well-timed  laugh ;  for  he  felt  found 
out/  When  the  Earl  and  he  were 
alone,  be  would  listen  with  lively  in- 
terest, over  and  over  again,  never 
wearied,  to  the  Earl's  maguiflcent  ac- 
counts of  what  he  had  intended  to  do, 
bad  he  only  continued  in  office,  in  the 
important  department  over  which  be 
had  presided,  viz.  the  Board  of  Green 
Cloth  ;  and  more  than  once  put  his 
lordship  into  a  sofl  flutter  of  excite- 
ment, by  hinting  at  rumours  which, 
be  said,  were  rife — that,  in  the  event 
of  a  change  of  ministers,  which  was 
looked  for,  his  lordship  was  to  be  Pre- 
sident of  the  Council.  <<  Sir,"  the 
Earl  would  say,  "  I  should  not  shrink 
from  the  performance  of  my  duty  to 
rov  sovereign,  to  whatever  post  he 
might  be  pleased  to  call  me.  The  one 
you  mention,  sir,  has  its  peculiar  dif- 
ficulties, and  if  I  know  any  thing  of 
myself,  sir,  it  is  one  for  which — I 
should  say,  I  am  peculiarly  qualified. 
Sir,  the  duty  of  presiding  over  the  de- 
liberations of  powerful  minds,  re- 
quires signal  discretion  and  dignity,  be- 
cause, in  short,  especially  in  affairs  of 
state— Do  you  comprehend  me,  Mr 
Gammon  ?" 

**  I  understand  your  lordship  to  say, 
that  where  the  occasion  is  one  of  such 
magnitude,  and  the  disturbing  forces 
are  upon  so  vast  a  scale,  to  moderate 
and  guide  confiicting  interests  and 
opinions" 

"  Sir,  it  is  so ;  tantas  componere  litcs, 
hie  labor,  hoc  opus,**  interrupted  the 
Earl,  with  a  desperate  attempt  to  fish 
up  a  fragment  or  two  of  his  early  scho- 
larship ;  and  hb  features  wore  for  a  mo- 
ment asolemn  commanding  expression* 
which  satisfied  Gammon  of  the  sway 
which  his  lordship  wouldhave  had  when 
presiding  at  the  council-board.  Gam- 
mon would  also  occasionallv  introduco 
the  subject  of  heraldry,  asking  ques* 
tions  concerning  that  science,  and  also 
concerning  the  genealogies  of  loading 
members  of  the  peerage,  with  which 
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he  safely  presumed  that  the  Earl  would 
bo,  as  idso  he  proved,  perfectly  fami- 
liar ;  and  his  lordship  would  go  on  for 
an  hour  at  once  upon  these  interesting 
and  vividly-exciting  subjects. 

Shortly  after  luncheon  one  day,  of 
which  only  Gammon,  the  Earl,  and 
the  two  ladies,  were  in  the  hall  to 
partake,  Mr  Gammon  had  occasion 
to  enter  the  drawing*  room,  where  be 
found  the  Earl  sitting  upon  tho  sofa, 
with  his  heavy  gold  spectacles  on, 
leaning  over  the  table,  engaged  in  the 
perusal  of  a  portion  of  a  work  then  in 
course  of  periodical  publication,  which 
had  only  that  day  been  delivered  at 
the  Hall.  The  Earl  asked  Gammon 
if  he  had  seen  it,  and  was  answered  in 
the  negative. 

"  Sir,'*  said  the  Earl,  rising  and 
removing  his  glasses,  **  it  is  a 
remarkably  interesting  publication* 
showing  considerable  knowledge  of  a 
very  difficult  and  all-important  sub- 
ject, and  one,  in  respect  of  which  the 
lower  orders  of  the  people — nay,  I 
lament  to  be  obliged  to  add,  the  great 
bulk  of  the.  middle  classes  also,  are 
wofully  deficient — I  mean  heraldry, 
and  the  history  of  the  origin,  progress, 
and  present  state  of  the  families  of  the 
old  nobility  and  gentry  of  this  coun- 
try." The  work  which  had  been  so 
fortunate  as  thus  to  meet  with  the  ap- 
probation of  the  Earl,  was  the  last 
monthly  number  of  a  History  of  the 
County  of  York,  and  of  which  work, 
as  yet,  only  thirty-eight  seven-and- 
sixpenny  quarto  numbers  had  made 
their  appearance.  *Twas  an  admi- 
rable work,  every  number  of  which 
had  contained  a  glorification  of  some 
different  Yorkshire  family.  The  dis- 
criminating patronage  of  Mr  Titmouse 
for  this  inestimable  performance,  had 
been  secured  by  a  most  obsequious 
letter  from  the  learned  editor — but 
more  especially  by  a  device  of  his  in 
the  last  number,  which  it  would  have 
been  strange  indeed  if  it  could  have 
failed  to  catch  the  eye,  and  interest 
the  feelings  of  the  new  aristocratical 
owner  of  Yatton.  Opposite  to  an  en* 
graving  of  the  Hall,  was  placed  a  mag- 
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nificent  genealogical  tree,  surmounted 
by  a  many- quartered  shield  of  armorial 
bearings,  both  of  which  purported  to  be 
an  accurate  record  of  the  ancestral  glo- 
ries of  the  house  of*  Titmouse  of  Yat- 
TON  r  A  minute  investigation  might 
indeed  have  detected  that  the  recent 
flight  of  Titmice,  which  were  perched 
on  the  lower  branches  of  this  imposing 
pedigree,  bore  nearly  as  small  a  pro« 
portion  to  the  long  array  of  chivalrous 
jDrelincourts  and  Dreddlingtons  which 
constituted  the  massy  trunk,  as  did 
the  paternal  coat  *  (to  which  the  pro- 
found research  and  ingenuity  of  Sir 

GoBGEous    Tintack,  the king- 

at-arms,  had  succeeded  in  demonstrat- 
ing the  inalienable  right  of  Tittlebat) 
to  the  interminable  series  of  quarter- 
ings,  derived  from  the  same  source, 
which  occupied  the  remainder  of  the 
escocheon.  At  these  mysteriously 
significant  symbols,  however,  Mr  Tit- 
mouse, though  willing  to  believe  that 
they  indicated  some  just  cause  or  other 
of  family  pride,  bad  looked  with  the 
same  appreciating  intelligence  which 
you  may  fancy  you  see  a  chicken  dis- 
playing, while  hesitatingly  clapping 
its  foot  upon,  and  quaintly  cocking 
its  eye  at,  a  slip  of  paper  lying  in  a 
yard,  covered  over  with  algebraic 
characters  and  calculations.  Far 
otherwise,  however,  was  it  with  the 
Earl,  in  whose  eyes  the  complex  and 
recondite  character  of  the  produc- 
tion infinitely  enhanced  its  value,  and 
struck  in  his  bosom  several  deep  chords 
of  genealogical  feeling,  as  he  proceed- 
ed, in  answer  to  various  anxious  en- 
?[uiries  of  Gammon,  to  give  him  a  very 
iill  and  minute  account  of  the  unri- 
valled splendour  and  antiquity  of  hb 
lordship*s  ancestry.  Now  Gammon — 
while  prosecuting  the  researches  which 
had  preceded  the  elevation  of  Mr 
Titmouse  to  that  rank  and  fortune  of 
which  the  united  voice  of  the  fashion- 
able world  had  now  pronounced  him 
so  eminently  worthy — had  made  him- 
self pretty  well  acquainted  with  the 
previous  history  and  connexions  of 
that  ancient  and  illustrious  house,  of 
which  the  Earl  of  Dreddlington  waa 


*  Per  bend  Ermine  and  Pean,  two  lions  rampant  combatant,  countercbanged ;  armed 
and  languid  Gales,  surmounted  by  tbree  bendlets  undee  Argent,  on  each  tbree  fleurs- 
de-lis  Azure ;  on  a  chief  Or,  three  TitHIck  vola&t  proper,  all  witbin  a  bordure  gobo- 
nated  Argent  and  Sable. 

Crest. — On  a  cap  of  maintenance  a  Titmouse  statant  proper,  ducally  gorged  Or, 
holding  in  his  beak  a  woodloute  embewed  Axure. 
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the  head ;  and  hu  familiarity  with  this 
topicy  though  it  did  not  surprise  the 
Barl*  because  he  conceived  it  to  be 
every  one^b  duty  to  acquaint  himself 
with  such  momentous  matters^  rapidly 
raised  him  in  the  food  opinion  of  the 
Early  to  whomy  at  length*  it  occurred 
to  view  him  in  quite  a  new  light ;  vis. 
as  the  chosen  instrument  by  whose 
kneans  (under  Providence)  the  per- 
Terse  and  sel^willed  Aubrey  had  been 
righteously  cast  do#n  from  that  high 
place  which  his  rebellious  opposition 
to  the  wbhes  and  political  views  of 
kts  liege  lord*  had  rendered  him  unwor- 
thy to  occupy;  while  a  more  loyal 
blranch  had  been  raised  from  obscuii- 
ty  to  his  forfeited  rank  and  estates. 
In  fact,  the  Earl  began  to  look  upon 
Gammon  as  one  whose  just  regard  for 
his  lordship's  transcendant  position  in 
the  aristocracy  of  England,  bad  led 
him  even  to  anticipate  his  lordship's 
possible  wbhes;  and  proceeded  ac- 
cordingly to  rivet  this  spontaneous  al- 
legiance*  by  discoursing  with  the  most 
condescending  atfability  on  the  suc- 
cessive noble  and  princely  alliances 
which  had>  during  a  long  series  of  gen- 
erations, refined  the  ancient  blood  of 
the  Drelincourts  into  the  sort  of  su- 
per-sublimated ichor  which  at  present 
flowed  in  his  own  veins.  Mr  Gammon 
marked  the  progress  of  the  EarVs 
feelings  with  the  greatest  interest,  per- 
ceivbg  the  increasing  extent  to  which 
respect  for  him —  Gammon-^was  ming- 
ling with  his  sublime  self-satisfaction  ; 
and,  watching  his  opportunitv,  struck 
a  spark  into  the  dry  tinder  of  his  vain 
imagination — blew  it  gently — and  saw 
that  it  caught,  and  spread.  Confident 
IB  hb  knowledge  of  the  state  of  the 
Earl's  feelings*  and  that  his  lordship 
had  reached  the  highest  point  of  cre- 
dulity.  Gammon  intimated,  in  a  hesi- 
tating but  yet  impressive  manner,  bis 
impression  that  the  recent  failure  in 
the  male  line  of  the  princely  house  of 
Hoch-Stiffelhaosen  Narren stein 
DuHBRLEiNBERG*  had  placed  his  lord- 
ship, in  right  of  the  marriage  of  one  of 
hb  ancestors,  during  the  thirty  years* 
war,  with  a  princess  ot  that  aagust 
line,  in  a  situation  to  claim,  if  such 
were  hb  iordship^  pleasure,  the  dor- 
mant  honours  and  sovereign  rank  at- 


tached to  the  possession  of  that  tmpoi^ 
taot  principality.  The  Earl  appeared 
for  a  few  moments  transfixed  with  awe. 
The  bare  possibility  of  such  an  event 
seemed  too  much  for  him  to  realize ; 
but  when  further  conversation  with 
Gammon  had  familiarized  his  lordship 
with  the  notion,  his  mind*s  «ve  glanced- 
to  hb  old  rival,  the  Earl  of  Fitzwar^ 
ren  :  what  would  Ae  say  to  all  thb  ? 
How  would  hb  little  honours  pale  be- 
side the  splendours  of  his  Serene  High- 
ness the  Prince  of  Hoch-Stifielhausea 
Narrenstein  Dumerkinberg  I  He  was 
not  sorry  when  Mr  Gammon  soon  af- 
terwards left  him  to  follow  out,  unre- 
strained by  the  swelling  current  of  hie 
thoughts,  and  yield  himself  np  to,  the 
transporting  ecstasies  of  anticipated 
sovereignty.  To  suoh  a  pitch  did 
his  excitement  carry  him,  that  he  oaigbt 
shortly  afterwards  have  boon  aeen 
walking  up  and  down  the  Elm  Avenue, 
with  the  feelings  and  the  air  of  an  ohl 
Kino. 

Not  satbfied,  however,  with  the  ana- 
cess  of  his  daring  experiment  upon  the 
credulity  and  inflammable  iraaginatioci 
of  the  aspiring  old  nobleman^whom 
hb  suggestion  had  set  upon  instkoting 
extensive  enquiries  into  the  position  of 
his  family  with  reference  to  the  for^ga 
alliances  which  it  had  formed  in  times 
past,  and  of  which  so  dazzling  an  ia** 
cident  might  really  be  in  existence'^ 
it  occurred  to  Mr  Gammon,  on  an- 
other occasion  of  hb  being  left  alofee 
with  the  Earl,  and  who  be  saw  was 
growing  manifestly  more  pleased  with 
the  frequent  recurrence  of  them,  to 
sink  a  shaft  into  a  new  mine.  He 
therefore,  on  mere  speculation,  intre- 
dnced,  as  a  subject  of  casual  con  vena- 
tion, the  in^)rudenoe  of  persons  of 
rank  and  large  fortune  devolving 
the  management  of  thmr  pecuniaiy 
affairs  so  entirely  upon  others— and 
thus  leaving  tbeniselves  exposed  to  all 
the  serious  consequences  of  employing 
incompetent,  indolent,  or  merceBary 
agents.  Mr  Gammon  proceeded  to 
observe  that  he  had  recently  kaowa  an 
instance  of  a  distingabhed  nobkoaan, 
(whose  naaie  he  for  very  obvieas  rea- 
sons suppressed,)  who,  having  occa- 
sion to  raise  a  large  sum  of  money  by 
way  of  mortgage,  left  the  tola  nego- 


*  I  yehemently  sawpect  myself  guilty  of  a  slight  anachroDism  here  :  this  mcient  end 
Mmtrioui  laeBerchor  hwing  bees  nedMliwd  hy  tlie  Coi^ireM  ^  Vieftnaia  1416*— its 
territories  now  forming  part  of  the  pesMi  of  Hsha  rscs^  ia  ik9  Ufeaacni  of  — *w. 
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tktioii  of  the  affair  to  an  agent,  who 
was  afkarwards  proYed  to  faaTo  been  in 
kague  with  the  lender,  (the  mortga- 
gee^)  and  permitted  his  employer  to 
pay,  for  ten  or  tweWe  years,  an  excess 
of  interest  oYor  what  be  might,  with  a 
little  exertion^  have  obtained  money 
for,  which  actually  made  a  difference 
in  his  income  of  a  thousand  a^year. 
Here»  looking  out  of  the  north-east 
comer  of  his  eye,  the  pladd  speaker, 
continuing  unmoved,  obserred  the 
Earl  start  a  little,  glance  semewfaat 
anxiously  at  him,  but  in  stleDee,  and 
lightly  quicken  the  pace  at  which  ho 
had  been  walking.  Gammon  present- 
ly added,  in  a  careless  sort  of  way* 
that  accident  had  brought  him  into 
professioaal  iateroonrse  with  that 
Bobleaian>-*[Oh  Gammon  I  Gammon  I] 
—.whom  he  was  ulUasalely  iostrumen* 
tal  in  saving  from  the  annual  robbenr 
thai  was  being  inflicted  upon  him.  it 
was  enough  ;  Gammon  saw  that  what 
be  had  b^  saying  had  sunk  like  lead 
into  the  mind  of  his  companion,  who» 
for  the  rest  of  the  day,  seemed  burden^ 
ed  and  oppressed  with  it«<«r  8on» 
other  cause  of  anxiety ;  and,  from  an 
oooasional  uneasy  and  wistful  eye 
which  the  Earl  fixed  upon  him  at  din- 
ner, he  felt  conscious  that  not  long 
would  elapse,  before  be  should  hear 
aomethiog  from  the  Earl  connected 
with  the  topic  in  question-— and  he  was 
not  mist4^en.  The  Tory  next  day 
they  met  in  the  park ;  and,  after  one 
or  two  casual  observationsf  the  Earl 
remarked  that,  by  tbe  way,  with  re- 
ference to  their  yesterday's  eonversa- 
eation,  it  *'did*o  AappeHt'*^^Yerf  »im- 
guUrly_lhat  the  Earl  had  a  friend 
who  was  placed  in  a  situation  very 
eimilar  to  that  which  had  been  nseo- 
tioned  by  Mr  Gammon  to  tbe  Earl ; 
a  very  intimate  friend — and  the  Earl 
would  like  to  hear  what  was  Mr  Gam- 
mon's opinion  of  the  case.  Gammon 
was  searoely  able  to  retrain  from  a 
amilcw  as  the  Earl  went  on,  evincing 
every  moment  a  more  vivid  ii^ef«st  in 
behalf  of  his  snysterious  friend,  who 
at  last  stood  suddenly  confessed  as  the 
Eaii  of  DreddUngton ;  fmr,  in  answer 
to  a  question  of  Mr  Gammon,  his 
lordehip  nawktingly  spoke  in  the  lirst 
pecsoB.  On  perceiving  this,  be  got 
much  confused,  but  Gammon  passed 
it  off  very  easily ;  and  by  his  earnest^ 
OQBfidential  tone  and  manner,  soon 
eooliied  and  reconciled  the  Earl  to  the 
vexations   disohiettce  lie  had   made 


—vexatious  only  because  the  Earl 
had  thought  fit,  so  very  unnecessarily^ 
to  make  a  mystery  of  an  everyday 
matter.  He  rather  loftily  enjoined 
Mr  Gammon  to  secrecy  upon  the  sub- 
ject, to  which  Gammon  readily  pledged 
himself,  and  tlien  they  entered  upon 
an  unrestrained  discussion  of  the  ma^ 
ter.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  in  the  end 
Gammon  assured  the  Earl  that  he 
would  without  any  difficulty  undertake 
to  procure  a  transfer  of  the  mortgage 
at  present  existing  on  his  lordship*s  pro*- 
perty,  which  should  lower  bis  annual 
payments  by  at  least  one-and^a^half 
per  cent ;  and  which,  on  a  rough  cal- 
culation* would  make  a  difference  of 
very  nearly  &we  hundred  a-year  in  the 
Earl*s  favour!  But  Gammon  ex- 
plicitly informed  the  Earl,  that  he  was 
not  to  suppose  that  his  interests  had 
been  in  any  way  neglected,  or  he 
overreached,  in  the  original  transa^ 
tion ;  that  it  had  been  conducted  on 
his  lordship's  behalf,  by  his  solicitor, 
Mr  Pounce,  one  of  the  most  respect- 
able men  in  the  profession  ;  and  that  a 
few  years  made  all  the  difference  in 
matters  of  this  description ;  and  be« 
fore  he,  Mr  Gammon,  would  interfere 
any  further  in  the  business,  he  re- 
quested his  lordship  to  write  to  Mr 
rounce,  endosiag  a  draft  of  tbe  ar- 
rangement proposed  by  Mr  Gammon, 
and  desiring  Mr  Pounce  to  say  what 
he  thought  of  it.  This  the  Earl  did  ; 
and  in  a  fe^r  days'  time  received  an 
answer  from  Mr  Pounce,  to  the  efSeti 
that  he  was  happy  that  there  was  a 
prospect  of  so  favourable  an  arrange- 
ment as  that  proposed^  to  which  lie 
could  see  no  oojection  whatever ;  and 
would  eOi4>perate  with  Mr  Gammon 
in  any  way,  and  at  any  time,  which 
his  lordship  might  point  out.  Mr 
Gammon  was,  in  fact,  rendering  here 
a  real  and  very  important  service  to 
the  Earl ;  being  an  able,  acute,  and 
energetic  man  of  business-^wlule  Mr 
Pounce  was  very  nearly  superannual- 
-ed,— had  grown  rich  and  indolent,  no 
longer  attending  to  bnainess  with  his 
pristine  energy,  but  paUering  and 
4oeing  over  it,  as  it  were,  from  day  to 
day  ;  unable,  from  his  antiquated  style 
of  deiog  business, 4md  tbe  oonstantly 
narrowing  eirele  of  hie  ooanaxioos,  to 
avail  himself  of  those  resources  which 
were  open  to  younger  and  more  ener- 
getic practitioners,  with  more  varied 
resources.  Thas,  though  money  was 
new  mnch  nnse  pleatifol^  and  eanae 
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qaently  to  be  got  for  a  less  sum 
than  when«  some  ten  years  before^  the 
Earl  had  been  compelled  to  borrow  a 
large  sum  upon  mortgage>  old  Mr 
Pounce  had  suffered  matters  to  remain 
all  the  while  as  they  were^  and  so  they 
would  have  remained  but  for  Gam- 
mon*s  accidental  interference ;  for  the 
Earl  was  not  a  man  of  business— 
could  not  bear  to  talk  to  any  one  about 
the  fact  of  his  property  being  mort* 
gaged-^id  not  like  even  to  think  of 
it ;  and  concluded  that  good  old  Mr 
Pounce  kept  a  sufficiently  sharp  eye 
upon  his  noble  clients  interest.  The 
Earl  gave  Mr  Pounce*s  letter  to  Mr 
Gammon,  and  requested  him  to  lose 
no  time  in  putting  himself  into  com- 
munication with  Mr  Pounoe>  for  the 
purpose  of  effecting  the  suggested 
transfer.  This  Gammon  undertook 
to  do;  and  perceiving  that  he  had 
fortunately  made  so  strong  a  lodge- 
ment in  the  Earl's  good  opiDion> 
whoso  interests  now  bound  him»  in  a 
measure,  to  Mr  Gammon,  he  thought 
that  he  might  safely  quit  Yatton  and 
return  to  town,  in  order  to  attend  to 
divers  matters  of  pressing  exigency. 
Before  hts  departure,  however,  he  had 
a  very  long  interview  with  Titmouse, 
In  the  course  of  which  ho  gave  that 
now  submissive  personage  a  few  sim- 
ple, perspicuous,  and  decisive  direc- 
tions, as  to  the  line  of  conduct  he 
was  to  pursue,  which  alone  could 
conduce  to  his  permanent  interests, 
and  which  he  enjoined  him  to  pur- 
sue, on  terror  of  tbo  consequences 
of  failing  to  do  so.  The  Earl  of 
Dreddlington,  in  taking  leave  of  Mr 
Gammon,  evinced  the  utmost  degree 
of  cordiality  that  was  consistent  with 
the  stateliness  of  his  demeanour.  He 
felt  real  regret  at  parting  with  a  man 
of  such  superior  intellect,  such  a  fas- 
cinatiDg  deference  towards  himself, 
(the  Earl,)  and  it  glanced  across  his 
mind,  that  he  would  be  the  very 
fittest  man  that  could  be  thought  of, 
in  respect  of  tact,  energy,  and  know- 
ledge, to  become  prime  minister  to— 
his  Serene  Highness  the  Prince  of 
Hoch-Stifielhausen  Narrenstein  Da- 
merleinberg  I 

The  longer  thatthe  Earl  continued 
at  Yatton — in  which  he  could  not  have 
more  thoroughly  established  himself 
if  he  had  in  the  ordinary  way  engaged 
it  for  the  autumn — the  more  he  was 
struck  with  its  beauties ;  and  the  of- 
tener  they  presented  themselves  to  his 


mind's  eye,  the  more  yivid  and  power- 
ful became  his  regrets  at  the  splitting 
of  the  family  interests  which  had  so 
long  existed,  and  his  desire  tb  take 
advantage  of  what  seemed  idmost  an 
opportunity  specially  afforded  by  Pro- 
vidence for  re-uniting  them.  As  the 
Earl  took  his  solitary  walks,  he  thought 
with  deep  anxiety  of  his  own  advan« 
ced  age,  and  sensibly  increasing  feeble^ 
ness.  The  position' of  his  affairs  was 
not  satisfactory.  Then  he  left  behind 
him  an  only  child — and  that  a  daugh- 
ter— on  whom  would  devolve  the 
splendid  responsibility  of  sustaining, 
alone,  the  honours  of  her  ancient  fa- 
mily. Then  there  was  his  newly  dis- 
covered kinsman,  Mr  Titmouse,  sole 
and  unembarrassed  proprietor  of  this 
fine  old  family  property;  simple- 
minded,  and  confiding,  with  a  truly 
reverential  feeling  towards  them,  the 
heads  of  the  family ;  also  the  undonbt- 
ed,  undisputed  proprietor  of  the  bo- 
rough of  Yatton ;  who  entertained  and 
avowed  the  same  liberal  and  enlight- 
ened political  opinions,  which  the  Earl 
had  ever  maintained  with  dignified 
consbtency  and  determination ;  and 
who,  by  a  rare  conjunction  of  personal 
merit,  and  of  circumstance,  had  been 
elevated  to  the  highest  pitch  of  popu- 
larity in  the  highest  regions  of  socie- 
ty ;  and  who  was,  moreover,  already 
next  in  succession,  after  himself  and 
the  L^y  Cecilia,  to  the  ancient  ba- 
Eony  of  Drelincourt  and  the  estates 
annexed  to  it.  How  little  was  there^ 
in  reality,  to  set  against  all  this? — 
An  eccentricity  of  manner,  for  which 
nature  only,  if  any  one,  was  to  blame; 
a  tendency  to  extreme  modlshness  in 
dress,  and  a  slight  deficiency  in  the 
knowledge  of  the  etiquette  of  society 
— but  which  daily  experience  and  in- 
tercourse were  rapidly  supplying; 
and  a  slight  disposition  towards  the 
pleasures  of  the  table,  which  no  doubt 
would  disappear  on  the  instant  of  his 
having  an  object  of  permanent  and 
elevating  attachment.  Such  was  Tit- 
mouse. He  had  as  yet,  undoubtedly, 
made  no  advances  to  Lady  Cecilia, 
nor  evinced  any  disposition  to  do  so ; 
numerous  and  favourable  had  been, 
and  continued  to  be,  the  opportnnitiei 
for  his  doing  so.  Might  not  this, 
however,  be  set  down  entirely  to  the 
score  of  his  excessive  diffidence-^dis- 
trust  of  his  pretensions  to  aspire  after 
so  august  an  alliance  as  with  the  Lady 
Cecilia  ?— . Yet  there  certainly  was  an- 
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other  "way  of  accounting  for  hb  con- 
duct: bad  he  got  already  entangled 
with  an  attachment  elsewhere  ? — Run 
after  in  society,  as  he  had  been>  in  a 
manner  totally  unprecedented  during 
his  very  first  season — had  his  affec- 
tions been  enveigled  ? — When  the  Earl 
dwelt  upon  this  dismal  possibility^  if  it 
were  when  he  was  lying  awake  in  bed, 
be  would  be  seized  with  a  fit  of  intol- 
erable restlessness — and  getting  up, 
wrap  himself  in  hb  dressing-gown, 
and  pace  his  chamber  for  an  hour  to- 
gether, running  oTer,  in  his  mind,  the 
names  of  all  the  women  he  knew  who 
would  be  likely  to  lay  snares  for  Tit- 
mouse, in  order  to  secure  him  for  a 
daughter.  Then  there  was  the  Lady 
Cecilia — ^but  she,  he  knew,  would  not 
run  counter  to  his  wishes,  and  he  had 
therefore  no  difficulty  to  apprehend  on 
Ma/ score.  She  had  ever  been  calmly 
submissive  to  his  will ;  had  the  same 
lofty  sense  of  family  dignity  that  he 
enjoyed ;  and  had  often  concurred  in 
bb  deep  regrets  on  account  of  the  se- 
paration of  the  family  interests.  She 
was  still  unmarried— and  yet,  on  her 
father*s  decease,  would  be  a  peeress  in 
her  own  right,  and  possessed  of  the 
family  estates.  The  fastidiousness 
which  alone,  thought  the  £arl>  had 
kept  her  hitherto  single,  would  not, 
be  felt  persuaded,  be  allowed  by  her 
to  interfere  for  the  purpose  of  prevent- 
ing so  excellent  a  family  arrangement 
as  would  be  effected  by  her  union  with 
Titmouse.  Dnee  married — and  he 
having  secured  for  her  suitable  settle- 
ments from  Titmouse — if  there  should 
prove  to  be  any  incompatibility  of 
temper  or  discrepancy  of  disposition, 
eome  the  worst  to  the  worst,  there  was 
the  shelter  of  a  separation,  and  sepa- 
rate maintenance  to  look  to ;  a  thing 
which  was  becoming  of  daily  occur- 
rence— ^which  implied  no  reproach  to 
either  party — and  left  them  always  at 
liberty  to  return  to  each  other's  socie- 
ty when  so  disposed.  And  as  for  the 
creu  and  manners  of  Titmouse,  grant- 
ing them  to  t>e  a  little  extravagant, 
would  not,  in  all  probability,  a  word 
from  her  suffice  to  reduce  him,  or  eU' 
vote  him  into  a  gentleman?  Thus 
thought  her  fond  and  enlightened  pa- 
rent, and  thus  thought  also  she ;  from 
which  it  is  evident,  that  Titmouse 
once  brought  to  the  point — made  sen- 
sible where  his  duty  and  his  privilege 
converged — it  would  be  a  straightfor- 


ward plain-sailing  business.  To bring 
about  so  desirable  a  state  of  things  as 
this— to  give  the  young  people  an  op- 
portunity of  thoroughly  knowing  one 
another,  and  endearing  themselves  to 
each  other,  were  among  the  objects 
which  the  Earl  had  proposed  to  him- 
self, in  accepting  the  invitation  to 
Yatton.  Time  was  wearing  on,  how- 
ever, and  yet  no  decisive  step  had  been 
taken.  Lady  Cecilia's  icy  coolness — 
her  petrifying  indifference  of  manner, 
ber  phlegmatic  temperament  and  lofty 
pride,  were  qualities,  all  of  which 
were  calculated  rather  to  check  than 
encourage  the  advances  of  a  suitor,  es- 
pecially such  a  one  as  Titmouse; 
but,  though  the  Earl  did  not  know  it, 
there  were  others  whose  ardour  and 
impatience  to  possess  themselves  of 
such  superior  loveliness  could  not  be 
similarly  restrained  or  discouraged. 
Would  the  reader  believe,  that  Mr 
Venom  Tuft,  having  been  long  on  the 
look-out  for  an  arbtocratic  wife,  had 
conceived  it  not  impossible  to  engage 
the  affections  of  Lady  Cecilia — to  fas- 
cinate her  by  the  display  of  his  bril- 
liant acquirements  ;  and  that  the  com- 
parative seclusion  of  Yatton  would  af- 
ford him  the  requisite  opportunity  for 
effecting  hb  wishes  ?  Yet  even  so  it 
really  was:  intoxicated  with  vanity, 
which  led  him  to  believe  himself  pecu- 
liarly agreeable  to  women,  he  at  length 
had  the  inconceivable  folly  and  pre- 
sumption, on  the  morning  after  an 
evening  in  which  he  fancied  that  he 
had  displayed  peculiar  brilliance,  to 
intimate  to  her  that  his  affections  were 
no  longer  under  his  own  control, 
having  been  taken  captive  by  her  ir- 
resistible charms.  Vain  thought !  as 
well  might  a  cock-sparrow  have  sought 
to  mate  himself  with  the  stately  swan  ! 
It  was  for  some  time  rather  difficult  for 
the  Lady  Cecilia  to  understand  that  he 
was  seriously  making  her  a  proposal. 
Atlengtli,  however,  he  succeeded ;  and 
as  much  astonishment  as  her  drooping 
eyelids  and  languid  hauteur  of  manner 
would  permit  the  display  of,  she  evin- 
ced. When  poor  Mr  Tufl  found  that 
such  was  the  case,  his  face  burned 
like  fire. 

*'  Yon  haven't  mistaken  me  for  Miss 
Macspleuchan,  Mr  Tuft,  have  you?" 
said  she,  with  a  faint  sly  smile.  "  You 
and  Mr  Titmouse,  and  the  Marquis,  I 
hear,  sate  much  longer  after  dinner 
last  night  than  osuid!**     Tuft  was 
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utterly  confounded.  Was  her  lady- 
ship insinuating  that  he  was  under  the 
influence  of  wine?  Ho  was  speechless. 

•*  I  assure  you.  Lady  Cecilia  ** 

he  stammered. 

"  Oh — ^now  I  understand  I— You  are 
rehearsing  for  Lady  Caudle's  private 
theatricals  ?  Do  you  play  there  next 
month?  Well,  I  dare  say  you  11 
make  a  delicious  Romeo."  Here  the 
£arl  happening  to  enter.  Lady  CeciliSf 
with  a  languid  smile,  apprized  him 
that  Mr  Tuft  had  been  rehearsing,  to 
admiration,  a  love-scene  which  he  was 
studying  against  Lady  Caudle's  thea- 
tricals ;  on  which  the  Earl,  with  a 
good-natured  smile,  said  that  he  should 
like  to  witness  it,  unless  it  were  too 
much  trouble.  If  Mr  Tuft  could  have 
crept  up  the  chimney  without  being 
observed,  he  could  have  employed  the 
first  moment  of  repose  and  security 
in  praying  that  the  Lady  Cecilia 
might  bring  herself  to  believe,  that  he 
bad  really  been  doing  what  at  present 
he  feared  she  only  affected  to  believe. 
He  resolved  to  outstay  the  Earl,  who, 
indeed,  withdrew  in  a  few  minutes' 
time,  having  entered  only  for  the  pur- 
pose of  asking  Lady  Cecilia  a  question ; 
and  on  her  ladyship  and  her  would- 
be  lover  being  again  alone*- 

*'  If  I  have  been  guilty  of  presump- 
tion. Lady  Cecilia" --he  commen- 
ced with  tremulous  earnestnesStlooking 
a  truly  piteous  ol^ect. 

«  Not  the  least,  Mr  Tuft,"  said  she, 
calmly  smiling ;  **  or,  even  if  you  have, 
rU  forgive  it  on  one  condition" 

**  Your  ladyship  has  only  to  inti- 
mate"  

<*  That  you  will  go  through  it  all 
with  Miss  Macspleuchan  ;  or,  couldn't 
we  get  up  a  sweet  scene  with  my 
maid  ?  Annette  is  a  pretty  little  thing, 
and  her  broken  English"^— 

**  Your  ladyship  is  pleased  to  be  ex- 
ceedingly severe;  but  I  feel  that  I 
deserve  it.  Still,  knowing  your  lady- 
ship's good-nature,  I  will  venture  to 
ask  one  great  favour,  which,  if  you  re- 
fuse, I  will  within  an  hour  quit  Yat- 
ton  ;  that  your  ladyship  will,  in  mercy 
to  my  feelings,  mention  this  little  scene 
to  no  one." 

♦*  If  you  wish  it,  Mr  Tuft,  I  will 
preserve  your  secret,"  she  replied,  in 
a  kinder  and  more  serious  manner 
than  he  had  ever  witnessed  in  her ; 
and,  when  he  had  escaped  into  soli- 
tude, he  could  hardly  tell  whom  he 
hated  most — himself  or  the  Lady  Ce« 
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cilia.  Several  days  afterwards,  the 
Marquis  Gants-Jauues  do  Millefleuri^ 
purposing  to  quit  Yatton  on  his  way 
northward,  sought  a  favourable  op^ 
portunity  to  lay  himself— the  brilliant 
irresistible  Marquis — at  the  feet  of  the 
all-conquering  Lady  Cecilia,  the  fa> 
ture  Lady  Drelincourt,  peeress  ia  her 
own  right,  and  mistress  of  the  family 
estates.  He  had  done  the  same  kind 
of  thing  half-a-dozen  times  to  as 
many  women — all  of  them  of  ample 
fortune,  and  most  of  tham,  also^  of 
rank.  His  manner  was  exquisitely 
delicate  and  winning ;  but  Lady  Ce- 
cilia, with  a  slight  blush,  (for  she  was  ' 
really  pleased,)  calmly  refused  him. 
He  saw  it  was  utterly  in  vain  $  for  a 
few  moments  he  felt  in  an  unutterably 
foolish  position,  but  quickly  recover- 
ing himself,  assumed  an  air  of  delicate 
raillery,  and  put  her  into  such  good 
humour,  that,  forgetful  in  the  moment 
of  her  promise  to  poor  Tufit,  she,  in 
tlie  strictest  confidence  in  the  world* 
communicated  to  the  Marquis  the  offar 
which  Mr  Tuft  had  been  before- 
hand with  him  in  making  her  1  The 
Marquis's  cheek  flushed  and  tingled  ; 
and,  without  being  able  to  am^yse 
what  passed  through  his  mind,  the 
result  was,  an  intolerable  feeling*  «b 
if  he  and  Tuft  were  a  couple  of  sneak- 
ing adventurers,  and  woree^ — of  exposed 
adventurers.  For  almost  the  first 
time  in  his  life,  he  felt  an  embarrass- 
ment amid  the  momentary  oonflict  of 
his  thoughts  and  feelings,  which  k^t 
him  silent.  At  length,  **  I  presume. 
Lady  Cecilia,"  said  he  in  a  low- 
tone*  with  an  air  of  distress*  and  a 
glance  that  did  more  in  his  behalf 
with  Lady  Cecilia  than  a  thousand  ^ 
his  most  flattering  and  eloquent 
speeches,  "  i  shall,  in  Uke  manaeo 
have  afibrded  amosemeni  to  yeitr 
ladyship  and  Mr  Tuft  ?  " 

"  Sir,"  said  she,  haughtily,  aad 
colouring, — «  Mr  Tuft  and  the  Mar- 
quis Gants- Jaunes  de  Millefleurs,  aj« 
two  verv  difl«reDt  persons ;  i  am  eair- 
prised.  Monsieur  le  Marquis*  that  yofi 
should  have  made  such  an  observa- 
tion." 

He  felt  greatly  consoled,  and  per- 
fectly secure  against  being  exposed  to 
Tuft,  as  Tuft  had  been  exposed  to  Um. 
Yet  he  was  ou^taken.  How  can  the 
reader  forgive  Lady  Cecilia  for  her 
double  breach  of  promise,  when  he  is 
informed  that  a  digr  or  two  aAerwarda* 
Tuft  and  she  being  thrown  together* 
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partly  oat  of  pity  to  her  reacted  attd 
bitterly-mortifiea  suitor,   and  partly 
from  an  impulao  of  womanly  vanity* 
and  partly  from  a  sort  of  glimpio  of 
even-handed  juatieoy  requiring  such  a 
atop  as  a  kind  of  reparation  to  Tuf^ 
for  her  ezpoture  of  him  to  the  Mar< 
quia^he^  in  the  atricteat  confidenee^ 
Informed  htm  that  hia  example  had 
heen  followed  by  the  MarqutB,   fon^ 
getful  of  that  excellent  maxim,  "  b»> 
gin  nothing  of  which   yon  have  not 
well  considered  the  endk'*    It  had  not 
occurred  to  her  ladyship  as    being 
ft  thing  almost  certain  to  ensue  upon 
Jier  breach  of  faith,  that  Tuft  should 
ask  her  whether  she  had  nolated  Aw 
confidence.     He  did  so  :  she  blushed 
scarlet — and  though^  like  her  papa, 
she  could  have  equtvoeated  wheA  she 
oouid  not  have  lied,  here  nhe  was  fn 
-9L  dilemma  from  which  nothing  but 
a  ib  could  possibly  extricate  her ;  and 
in  a  confident  tone,  but  with  a  burn- 
ing cheek,  she  simply  told  a  fidsehoed, 
and  had  the  pain  of  being  conscious, 
by  Mr  Tuft's  look>  that  he  scarcely 
believed  her.     Nothing  could  exceed 
the  comical  air  of  embarrassment  of 
the  Marquis  and  Mr  Tuft,  whenever, 
after  this^  they  were  alone  together ! 
To  return,  however,  to  the  Eail  of 
Dreddlington^  (who    was    reaUy  in 
ignorance   of   the   Mafqnis  and  Mr 
Tuft^i  proposals    to  Lady  Cecilia,) 
the  difficulty  which    at  present  ha- 
rassed his  lordship  was,  howheeovld, 
without  compromising  hie  own  dig- 
nity, or  injuring  his  dM4iDg  scheme  by 
a  premature  development  of  his  pur- 
pose, sesind  Titmouse  upon  the  sub- 
jects How  to  break  dieice->-^  broach 
the  subjeot-— was  1^  great  problem 
which  the  Earl  turned  over  and  over 
•gain  in  hh  mind.    Now  be  it  ob- 
served, that  when  a  muddle-headed 
mam  is  calM  upon  «t  length  io  act, 
hoiwverlong  beforebasid  he  may  have 
hnd  notice  of  it^^however  assured  of 
the  Bocesstty  there  will  be  for  even- 
tnally  taking  one  oeurae  or  another, 
and  consequently  enjoying  an  ample 
eppottunity  far  oonsideration,  he  to- 
maios  coarased  and  irresolute  np  to 
the  very  iaat  tnef<i]i/-*^wlien  he  acts, 
after  all,  merely  as  the  creature  -of 
caprice  and  lmpulse,-^*twaai  thus  with 
Lord  Dreddiingtevu     He  had  thought 
of  half-a-doaen  dtferentwaysof  eom- 
menoing  with  Titmouae,  and  decided 
«p«B  adopting  oach  $  yet^  when  the 
anxiously-looked    for    moment    had 


arrived)  be  lost  sight  of  them  idU  hi 
his  inward  fluster  and  narrownesa. 

'Twas  noon,  and  Titmouse,  stnok- 
ing  a  oigrary  was  walking  slowly  Up 
and  down,  his  hands  stuck  into  hia 
surtout  pockets,  and  restitog  on  his 
hips,  in  the  fir-tree  walk  at  the  etad 
of  the  garden — the  spot  to  which  he 
seemed)  during  the  stay  of  his  grand 
quests,  to  have  been  tacitly  restricted 
for  the  enjoyment  of  that  luxury. 
When  the  Earl  saw  that  Titmouse 
was  aware  that  his  lordship  had  ob* 
served  him,  and  tossed  aside  his  cigar, 
the  Earl  '<  begged"  he  would  go  on^ 
and  tried  to  calm  and  steady  himself, 
by  a  moment's  refieetionuponhisoven- 
whelming  superiority  over  Titmouse 
in  every  respect ;  but  it  was  Sn  vaiH. 

Now  what  anxiety  and  embarrass^ 
ment  would  the  Earl  have  been  spared 
had  he  been  aware  of  one  little  fact, 
that  Mr  Gammon  was  nnconsciously, 
secretly,  and  potently  his  lordship's 
friend  in  the  great  matter  which  lay 
so  near  to  his  heart  ?  For  so  it  was,  kk 
truth.  He  had  used  all  the  art  he  was 
master  of,  and  availed  himself  of  all 
his  mysterious  power  over  Titmouee, 
to  get  him  at  all  events  to  make  an 
advance  to  hia  distinguished  kinswo- 
man^ Considering,  Irawever,  how  ne- 
cessary it  was  <<  to  be  off  with  the  oki 
love  befol«  be  was  on  with  the  neW)**  be 
bad  oonMnenoed  operattona  by  satis- 
fying Titmouae  hew  vain  and  hope- 
less, and,  indeed,  unwofthy  of  him, 
was  his  passion  for  poor  Miss  Au- 
brey. Here,  however,  Crausmon  had 
not  ao  much  difficulty  to  contend  with 
as  he  had  antidpated ;  for  Miss  An- 
brey*s  image  iiad  been  long  ago 
jostled  out  of  his  recollection,  by  the 
toaumerable  brilliant  and  fashionable 
women  among  whom  he  had  beeo  lait- 
terly  thrown.  When,  therefore^  Gom- 
mon  informed  him  that  Miss  Anbr^ 
had  fallen  into  a  decline;  and  thai, 
moreover,  when  he  (Gammon)  bad, 
according  to  his  promiw  to  Titmouse, 
taken  an  opportunity  of  pressing  Us 
wishes  upon  her,  she  had  soorafbUy 
soeuted  the  bam  neden  of  such  « 
thing  $  [aU  which  was,  of  eowae^  Mr 
Gammon*s  pure  invention]—- 

**  Ton—my  aoul  I  The— devO-^she 
did !"  said  Titmouse,  with  an  air  of 
insolent  astonishment.  ^  The  gal*s  a 
devilish  pretty  gal,  no  doubt,"  ht  pre- 
aently  continued,  knocking  the  ashes 
off  his  cigar,  with  an  indiffci^ent  air  | 
but— it's  too  good  a  joke— *pon  my 
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soul  it  is  ;  but  d*ye  thinks  Gammon, 
she  ever  supposed  I  meant  marriage  ? 
By  Jove  !*'  Here  he  winked  bis  eye  at 
Gammon,  and  then  slowly  expelled 
a  mouthful  of  smoke.  Gammon  had 
grown  pale  with  the  conflict  excited 
within,  by  the  last  words  of  the  exe- 
crable little  miscreant.  He  controlled 
his  feelings,  however,  and  succeeded 
in  preserving  silence. 

"  Ah — well  r*  continued  Titmouse 
after  another  whiff  or  two,  with  an 
air  of  commiseration,  "  if  the  poor 
gal's  booked — eh  ?  it's  no  use ;  there's 
no  harm  done.     Devilbh  poor,  all  of 

'em,  I    hear !    It's  d d  hard,  by 

the  way.  Gammon,  that  the  prettiest 
gals  are  always  the  soonest  picked 
off."  As  soon  as  Gammon  had  com- 
pletely mastered  bis  feelings,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  excite  the  pride  and  ambi- 
tion  of  Titmouse,  by  representations  of 
the  splendour  of  au  alliance  with  the 
last  representative  of  so  ancient  and 
illustrious  a  house  ;  in  fact,  when 
Gammon  came,  he  said,  to  think  of  it, 
he  found  it  was  too  grand  a  stroke, 
and  that  she  would  not  entertain  the 
notion  for  a  moment ;  that  she  had 
refused  crowds  of  young  lords  ;  that 
she  would  be  a  peeress  of  the  realm 
in  her  own  right,  with  an  independent 
income  of  L.5000  a-year ;  mansions, 
seats,  and  castles,  in  each  of  the  four 
quarters  of  the  kingdom : — topics  such 
as  these  excited  and  inflated  him  to 
the  full  extent  desired  by  Mr  Gam- 
mon, who,  moreover^-that  was  the 
great  topic  of  his  last  interview  with 
Titmouse,  before  leaving  Yatton,  as 
I  have  already  apprised  the  reader— 
with  great  solemnity  of  manner,  gave 
him  distinctly  to  understand,  that  on 
bis  being  able  to  effect  an  alliance 
with  the  Lady  Cecilia,  absolutely 
depended  his  continuance  in,  or  ex- 
pulsion from  the  possession  of  the 
whole  Yatton  property.  Thus  it  came 
to  pass,  that  Titmouse  was  penetrated 
by  a  far  keener  desire  to  ally  himself 
to  the  Lady  Cecilia,  than  ever  the  Earl 
had  experienced  to  bring  about  such 
an  auspicious  event ;  and  at  the  very 
moment  of  Titmouse's  catching  sight 
of  the  Earl,  while  pacing  up  and  down 
the  fir-tree  walk,  inhaling  the  sooth- 
ing influence  of  his  cigar — as  I  a  short 
time  ago  presented  him  to  the  reader 
— he  was  tormenting  himself  with  ap* 
prehensions  that  such  a  prize  was  too 
splendid  for  him  to  draw,  and  asking 


[Nor. 

himself  the  constantly  recurring  ques- 
tion, how,  in  the  name  of  all  that  was 
funny,  could  he  set  the  thing  agoing  ? 
— When  Greek  met  Greek,  then  came 
— ^it  was  said — the  tug  of  war:  and 
when  the  Earl  of  Dreddlington  and 
Titmouse — a  great  fool  and  a  little 
fool — came  to  encounter  each  other-^ 
each  impelled  by  the  same  wishes,  and 
restrained  by  similar  apprehensions— it 
was  like  the  encounter  of  two  wily 
diplomatists,  sitting  down  with  the  in- 
tention of  outwitting  each  other,  in 
obtaining  an  object,  in  respect  of 
which  their  aim  was,  unknown  to  each 
other  in  fact,  precisely  coincident, 
this  bidden  coincidence  being  the  ex* 
act  point  which  their  exquisite  ma- 
noeuvres had  succeeded  in  reciprocally 
masking,  it  being  quite  possible  for 
Talleyrand  and  Pozzo  di  Borgo, pitted 
against  each  other,  under  similar  cir- 
cumstances, to  separate,  after  a  dozen 
long  conferences,  each  having  failed 
to  secure  their  common  object — peace. 

**  Well,  Mr  Titmouse" — commen- 
ced the  Earl,  blandly,  springing  at 
once,  with  graceful  boldness,  out  of 
the  mist,  confusion,  and  perplexity 
which  prevailed  amongst  his  lordship's 
ideas — *'  what  are  you  thinking  about  f 
— For  you  seem  to  be  thinking  1"  and 
a  courteous  little  laugh  accompanied 
the  last  words. 

**  Ton — *pon  my  life — 1 — beg 
your  lordship's  pardon — but  it's— . 
monstrous  odd  your  lordship  should 
have  known  it"  —  stammered  Tit- 
mouse, his  face  suddenly  grew  of  a 
scarlet  colour.  "  Sir,"  replied  the 
Earl,  with  greater  skill  than  he  had 
ever  evinced  in  his  whole  life  before- 
such  is  the  effect  of  any  one's  being 
intensely  in  earnest — "  it  is  not  at  all 
odd,  when  it  happens  that — the  proba- 
bility is — ^tbat — we  are,  perhaps — 
mind,  sir,  I  mean  possibly — thinking 
about  the  same  thing!*'  Titmouse 
grew  more  and  more  confused,  gaz- 
ing in  silence,  with  a  strange  simper* 
ing  stare  at  his  noble  companion,  who, 
with  his  hands  joined  behind  him,  was 
waking  slowly  along,  with  Titmouse. 

"  Sir,"  continued  the  Earl,  in  a  low 
tone— breaking  a  very  awkward  pause 
— *'  it  gives  me  sincere  satbfaction  to 
assure  you,  that  I  can  fully  appreciate 
the  delicate  embarrassment  which  I 
perceive  you  are  now" 

**  My  lord — your  lordship's  most 
uneommtm  polit6**^-qiioth  Titmouse^ 
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suddenly  taking  off  his  hat»  and  bow* 
ing  very  low.  The  Earl  moved  his 
hat  also,  and  slightly  bowed*  with  a 
proudly-gratified  air ;  and  again  occur- 
red a  little  pause,  which  was  broken  by 
Titmouse. 

"  Then  your  lordship  thinks  it  will 
do  ?'*  he  enquired  very  sheepbhly,  but 
anxiously. 

**  Sir,  I  have  the  honour  to  assure 
you,  that  as  far  as  /  am  concerned*  I 
see  no  obst  '*— 

«  Yes — but  excuse  me*  my  lord— 
your  lordship  sees — I  mean — my  lord* 
your  lordship  sees" 

"  Sir,  I  think— nay*  I  believe  I  do'* 
— ^interrupted  the  Earl*  wishing  to  re- 
lieve the  evident  embarrassment  of  his 
companion — *^  but — I  see  nothing  that 
should  alarm  you.*' 

[How  interesting  to  watch  the  mys- 
terious process  by  which  these  two 

imating  towards  understanding  each 
other!  *Twas  a  sort  of  ^^tia/ion  with 
an  unknown  quantity*  in  due  course 
of  evolution  1 J 

'*  Doe8n*t  your  lordship*  indeed  ?" 
enquired  Titmouse*  rather  briskly. 

<'  Sir*  it  was  a  saying  of  one  of  the 
great — I  mean*  sir,  it  is — you  must 
often  have  heard*  sir — in  short*  no- 
thing  venture,  nothing  hai)e/* 

'*  rd  venture  a  precious  deal*  my 
lord*  if  I  only  thought  I  could  get  what 
Tm  after  I** 

*'  Sir?**  exclaimed  the  Earl* conde- 
scendingly. 

"  If  your  lordship  would  only  be  so 
particular — so  uncommon  kind — as 
to  name  the  thing  to  her  ladyship — by 
way  of — eh*  my  lord?  A  sort  of  break- 
ing the  ice*  and  all  that  ** 

**  Sir*  I  feel  and  have  a  just  pride 
in  assuring  you,  that  the  Lady  Cecilia 
is  a  young  lady  of  that  superior  deli- 
cacy of** 

"  Does  your  lordship  really  think 
I've  a  ghost  of  a  chance?  **  interrupted 
Titmouse*  anxiously.  '*  She  must 
have  named  the  thing  to  your  lordship* 
no  doubt — eh*  my  lord  ?  " 

This  queer  notion  of  the  young 
lady's  delicacy  a  little  staggered  her 
distinguished  father  for  a  moment  or 
two.  What  was  he  to  say  ?  She  and 
he  had  really  often  named  the  thing 
to  each  other ;  and  here  the  question 
was  put  to  him  plumply.  Ttie  Earl 
scorned  a  flat  lie*  and  never  conde- 
scended to  equivocation  except  when 
it  was  absolutely  necessary. 


*'  Sir**'  he  said*  hesitatingly ;  '*  un- 
doubtedly—if I  were  to  say— that  now 
and  then*  when  your  attentions  have 
been  so  pointed  *' 

"*Pon  my  life*  my  lord,  I  never 
meant  it ;  if  your  lordship  will  only 
believe  me***  interrupted  Titmouse* 
earnestly;  "  I  beg  a  thousand  pardons 
— I  meant  no  harm*  my  lord." 

"  Sir*  there,  is  no  harm  done,**  said 
the  Earl*  kindly.  "  Sir,  I  know  hu- 
man nature  too  well*  or  I  have  lived 
thus  long  to  little  purpose*  not  to  be 
aware  that  we  are  not  always  master 
of  our  own  feelings.*' 

'<  That's  exactly  it*  my  lord  I  Ex- 
cuse me*  but  your  lordship's  hit  the 
thing  1" 

'*  Do  not  imagine*  Mr  Titmouse* 
that  I  think  your  attentions  may  have 
been  unpleasant  to  the  Lady  Cecilia 
—by  no  means ;  I  cannot*  with  truth* 
say  any  such  thing  I " 

«  Oh*  my  lord ! "  exclaimed  Tit- 
mouse* taking  off  his  hat*  bowing*  and 
placing  his  hand  upon  his  breast, 
where  his  little  heart  was  palpitating 
with  unusual  force  and  distmctness. 

«  Faint  heart,  says  the  proverb,  Mr 
Titmouse — ah*  ha  1 "  quoth  the  Earl, 
with  gentle  gdety. 

"  Yes*  my  lord*  it's  enough  to  make 
one  faint,  indeed !  Now*  if  your  lord- 
ship— (I'm  not  used  to  the  sort  of  thing, 
my  lord  I) — would  just  make  a  sort  of 
beginning  for  me,  my  lord,  with  the 
Lady  Cicely — to  set  us  going*  my  lord 
—the  least  shove  would  do,  my  lord." 

"Well*  Mr  Titmouse,**  said  the 
Earl*  with  a  gracious  smile*  *'  sinco 
your  modesty  is  so  overpowering — 1*11 
try — to — become  your  ambassador  to 
the  Lady  Cecilia.  If*  Mr  Titmouse," 
his  lordship  presently  added*  in  a  se- 
rious tone*  *'  you  are  fortunate  enough 
to  succeed  in  engaging  the  affections 
of  the  Lady  Cecilia*  you  will  discover 
that  you  have  secured  indeed  an  in- 
valuable prize." 

'*  To  be  sure*  my  lord  I  And  con- 
sider* too,  her  ladyship*s  uncommon 
high  rank— it's  so  particular  conde- 
scending.— By  the  way*  my  lord*  will 
she — if  she  and  I  can  hit  it  off,  so  as 
to  marry  one  anothcr-^be  called  Mrs 
Titmouse,  or.  shall  I  be  called  Lord 
Titmouse  f  I  wonder  how  that  will 
be,  my  lord  ?  'Tis  only*  your  lordship 
understands,  on  Lady  Cicely's  account 
I  ask*  because  it*s,  in  course,  all  one 
to  me  when  once  we're  married." 

The  Earl  was  gazing  at  him  as  he 
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went  OD}  with  an  expfession  of  mingled 
snrprise  and  ooneern :  presently,  how- 
ever, he  added  with  calm  serionsnessi 
'*  Sir,  it  is  not  an  unreasonable  ques- 
tion, though  I  should  have  imagined 
that  you  could  hardly  have  been— but 
-^in  short  the  Lady  Cecilia  will  retain 
her  rank,  and  beooHie  the  Lady  Ce- 
cilia Titmousa-— that  b,  during  my 
life :  but,  on  my  demise^  sheaueoeeds 
to  the  barony  of  Drelinoourt,  and  then 
will  be  called,  of  course,  Lady  Drelin- 
court." 

'*  And  what  shall  /  be  then,  ray 
lord  ?**  enquired  Titmouse,  eagerly. 

'*  Sir,  you  will  of  course  continue 
Mr  Titmouse" 

"  Ton  my  life,  my  lord— shall  I 
indee<{?"  he  interrupted,  with  a  erest- 
fhllen  air,  *'  Mr  Titmouse  and  Ladv 
Drelincourt?  Excuse  me,  my  lord, 
but  it  don't  sound  at  all  like  man  and 
wife" 

**  Sir,  so  it  always  has  been,  and  will 
be,  and  so  it  ever  ought  to  be,**  replied 
the  Earl  gravely. 

'<  Well  but,  my  lord,  (excuse  me,  my 
lord) — bnt  marriage  is  a  very  serious 
thing,  my  lord,  your  lordship  knows." 

<*  It  is,  sir,  indeed,'*  replied  the 
Earl,  gloom  visibly  overspreading  his 
ligatures. 

'*  Suppose,"  continued  Titmouse, 
**  Lady  Cicely  should  die  before 
me.** 

The  Earl,  remaining  silent,  fixed 
on  Titmouse  the  eye  of  a  FATHSB-'a 
father,  though  a  very  foolish  one ;  and 
presently,  with  a  sensible  tremor  in  his 
voice,  replied,  **  Sir,  these  are  rather 
singular  questions  —  but,  in  such  a 
mournftil  contingency  as  the  one  you 
have  hinted  at" 

**  Oh,  my  lord  1 1  humbly  beg  pardon 
—of  course,  I  should  be,  'pon  my  soul, 
my  lord,  most  uncommon  sorry  *' —  in- 
terrupted Titmouse,  with  a  little  alarm 
In  his  manner. 

"  I  was  saying,  sir— that  in  such  an 
event,  if  Lady  Drelincourt  left  no 
issue,*  you  would  succeed  to  the  ba- 
rony ;  but,  should  she  leave  issue,  they 
will  be  called  Honourable*'-*— 

"  What !— *  the  Honourable  Tittle- 
bat  Titmouse,*  if  it*s  a  boy,  and  the 
*  Honourable  Cecilia  Titmouse,' if  it's 
a  girl?** 

**  Sir,  It  will  be  so — unless  you 
should  choose  to  take  the  name  and 
arms  of  Dreddlington,  on  marrying 
the  sole  heiress**—— 

•*  Oh  I  indeed,  my  lord  ?    *Pon  my 
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Kfe,  my  lord,  that's  worth  eontiderhig 
— because  1  a*n*t  over  and  above 
pleased  with  my  own  name.  What  will 
it  cost  to  change  it  now,  my  lord  ?*' 

«  Sir,"  said  the  Earl,  struek  with  the 
idea,  **  that  is  really  a  matter  worth 
considering.  In  a  matter  of  that  mag- 
nitude, sir,  I  presume  that  expense 
would  not  be  a  matter  of  serlons  oob- 
sideration." 

After  some  further  conversatm^ 
the  Earl  came  plump  upon  the  great 
pivot  upon  which  the  whole  arrange- 
ment was  to  turn— settlements  and 
jointures — oh,  as  to  Mem,  Titmouse, 
who  was  recovering  from  the  shock  of 
the  discovery  that  bis  marriage,  how- 
ever it  might  degrade  the  Lady  Ceci- 
lia, would  not  ennoble  him — promised 
every  thing — would  leave  every  thing 
in  the  hands  of  his  lordship.  Soon 
afterwards  they  separated ;  Uie  Earl 
suggesting  to  him,  that  probably  in  a 
matter  of  infinite  delicacy,  like  that  on 
which  they  had  been  conversing,  he 
would  keep  his  own  counsel — to  which 
also  Titmouse  pledged  himself.  Soon 
afterwards,  and  before  seeing  his 
daughter,  with  an  anxious,  but  not  an 
excited  air,  he  ordered  his  horse  and 
took  a  long  ride,  accompanied  only  by 
his  groom :  and  if  ever  in  his  whole 
life  he  had  attempted  serious  asFLEc-' 
TioN,  it  was  on  the  occasion  of  tha( 
same  long,  slow,  and  aolitary  ride ; 
then,  for  the  first  time,  he  forgot  his 
peerage,  and  thought  only  of  the  man 
— and  the  father. 

But  to  what  purpose  ?  Shortly  af- 
ter his '  return  he  sought  the  Lady 
Cecilia,  and  performed  his  promise, 
by  preparing  her  to  receive,  probably 
on  the  ensuing  day,  the  proposals  of 
Tittlebat  Titmouse. 

The  desired  opportunity  occurred 
the  next  day.  Titmouse  had  slept 
like  a  top  all  night,  after  smoking  in 
his  bed-room  a  great  many  cigars, 
and  drinking  two  or  three  tumblers  of 
brandy  and  water  ;  but  Lady  Cecilia 
^ad  passed  a  very  uneasy,  and  almost 
a  sleepless  night,  and  did  not  make 
-her  appearance  at  the  breakfast-table. 
Understanding,  however,  that  her 
ladyship  was  in  the  drawing-room  and 
alone,  about  noon.  Titmouse,  who  had 
bestowed  during  the  interval  more 
than  usual  pains  upon  his  dress,  gent- 
ly opened  the  door,  and  observing 
that  she  was  alone,  reclining  on  the 
flofa,  with  a  sudden  beating  of  th^ 
hearti  closed  the  door  and  approach^ 
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ed  her^  bowing  profoundly.  Poor 
Ladj  C^oUiairamediatelj  sate  up,  vorj 
pale  and  trembling. 

**  Oood-momiog,  good-momingy 
Lady  Cieely,**  eoinmenced  Titmouse, 
tabing  a  chair  and  sitting  down  in  it, 
plump  opposite  to  her. 

**  You  arenH  well  this  morning, 
•re  you.  Lady  Cicely  ?*'  said  he,  ob- 
serving bow  pale  she  looked,  and  that 
•be  did  not  seem  disposed  to  speak. 

^  I  am  quite  well,**  she  replied  in 
t  low  tone ;  and  then  each  was  silent. 

**  It*s  beginning  to  look  like  winter 
•  little,  eh.  Lady  Cicely?'*  said  he, 
after  an  embarrassing  pause,  looking 
through  the  windows.  'Twas  an 
overcast  day  ;  and  a  strong  wind  was 
stripping  the  sere  and  yellow  leaves 
in  great  numbers  from  the  lofty  trees 
which  were  not  far  distant,  and  which 
gave  forth  a  melancholy  rushing  moan- 
ing sound  ;  and  another  pause  ensued. 

**  Certainly  it  is  getting  rather 
cheerless,"  replied  Lady  Cecilia.  Tit- 
mouse  turned  pale  i  and,  twirling  bis 
fingers  in  his  hair>  fixed  upon  her  a 
stupid  and  most  embarrassing  look, 
under  which  her  tye%  fell  towards  the 
ground,  and  remained  looking  in  that 
direction. 

*'  1 — I— hope  his  lordship's  been 
saying  a  good  word  for  me.  Lady  Ce- 
cilia ?** 

<*  My  father  mentioned  your  name 
to  me  yesterday,"  she  replied,  trem- 
bling excessively. 

**  *Pon  my  soul,  monstrous  kind  )*' 
said  Titmouse,  trying  desperately  to 
look  at  his  ease  **  Said  he'd  break 
the  ice  for  me."  Here  ensued  an- 
other pause.  **  Every  body  must 
have  a  beginning,  you  know.  *Pon 
my  solemn  honour,  all  he  said  about 
me  is  quite  true."  Profoundly  as 
was  Lady  Cecilia  depressed,  she  look- 
ed up  at  Titmouse  for  a  moment  with 
evident  surprise.  -  '*  Now,  Lady  Cice- 
ly* just  as  between  friends,  didn't  he 
tell  you  something  very  particular 
about  VM9  Didn't  be?  Eh?*'  She 
made  him  no  answer. 

*'  1  dare  say.  Lady  Cicely,  though 
somehow  you  look  sad  enough,  you 
a'n*t  vexed  to  see  me  here?  Eh? 
There's  many  and  many  a  woman  in 
London  that  would*-but  It's  uo  use 
now,  'Pon  my  soul  I  love  you,  I  do. 
Lady  Cicely  ;*'  ahe  trembled  violent- 
ly,  for  he  was  drawing  his  chair 
nearer  to  her.  She  felt  sick — sick  al- 
most to  death. 

*<  I  know  it*9^it's  a  monstrous  oor 


pleasant  pieee  of— T  mean  It's  an  awk** 
ward  thing  to  do ;  but  1  hope  you  love 
me,  Lady  Cicely,  eh  ?  a  littb  ?'*  Her 
head  hung  down,  and  a  v^ry  scalding 
tear  oozed  out  and  trickled  down  her 
eheek.  «  Hope  you  ar*n't  sorry,  dear 
Lady  Cicely  ?  Vm  most  uncommon 

I>roud  and  happy  1  Come,  Lady  Cioe- 
y."  He  took  the  thin  white  hand 
that  was  nearest  him,  and  raised  it 
to  his  lips :  had  his  perception  been 
only  a  trifie  keener,  be  could  not  hav« 
failed  to  perceive  a  faint  thrill  per- 
vade Lady  Cecilia  as  he  performed 
this  act  of  gallantry,  and  an  expres- 
sion of  features  whieh  looked  very 
much  like  disgust.  He  had  seen  love 
made  on  the  stage  frequently,  and,  as 
he  had  seen  lovers  do  there,  he  now 
dropped  down  on  one  knee,  still  hold- 
ing Lady  Cecilia's  hand  in  his,  and 
pressing  it  a  second  time  to  hb  lips. 

**  If  your  ladyship  will  only  make 
me— so  happy — as  to  be — my  wife — 
*pon  my  life,  you're  welcome  to  all  I 
have;  and  you  nuiy  consider  this 
place  entirely  your  own  I  Do  you  un- 
derstand moy  dearest  Lady  Cicely? 
Come  I  Ton  my  life— I'm  quite  dis- 
tracted— do  you  love  me.  Lady  Cice- 
ly ?  Only  say  the  word."  A  taint— a 
very  faint  sound  issued  from  her  lips 
—'twas  "  Yes."  Oh,  poor  Lady  Ce- 
cilia 1 

*'  Then,  as  true  as  God's  in  heaven* 
dear  gal,  I  love  you,"  said  he,  with 
ardour  and  energy ;  and  rising  from 
his  knee,  he  sate  down  beside  her  upon 
the  sofa— placed  an  arm  round  her 
waist,  and  with  his  other  hand  grasped 
hers — and— imprinted  a  kiss  upon  the 
pale  cheek  which  had  been  so  haught- 
ily withdrawn  from  the  presumptuous 
advances  of  the  Marquis  de  Millefleurs, 
and  from  some  half-dozen  others }  se<* 
veral  of  whom  were  men  of  high  real 
pretensions— elegant  in  person  and 
manners— of  great  accoropliBhment^^ 
of  intellect — of  considerable  fortune — 
uf  good  family ;  but  in  her  opinion, 
and  that  of  the  Earl  her  father,  not  of 
family  good  enough^  nor  fortune  con- 
siderable enough,  to  entitle  them  to  an 
alliance  with  her. 

"  *Pon  my  life.  Lady  Cicely,  you 
are  a  most  lovely  gal,"  quoth  Tit- 
mouse, with  increasing  energy— and 
now  you're  all  my  own  I  Though  I 
am  only  plain  Mr  Titmouse,  and  you'll 
be  Lady  Cicely  still.  Til  make  you 
a  good  husband !"-  and  again  he  press« 
ed  her  hand  and  kissed  her  cold  cheek. 
But  slow  and  duU  aa  w«r«  tho  La4]r 
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Field  Flowers. 


[Nov. 


Cecilia's  feeling^,  they  irere  becoming 
too  much  excited  to  admit  of  her  con- 
tinuing much  longer  in  the  room. 

**  I'm  sure  you'll  excuse  me,  Mr 
Titmouse/*  said  she,  rising  and  speak- 
ing quickly  and  faintly.  When  she 
had  regained  her  room,  she  wept  bit- 
terly for  upwards  of  an  hour;  and 
Miss  Macspleuchan,  whQ  knew  full 
well  the  cause  of  it^  knew  not  how  to 
console  one  who  had  so  deliberately 

S rostrated  herself  before  the  hideous 
ttle  image  of  Mammon ;  who,  in  de^ 
grading  herself,  had  also — and  Miss 
Macspleuchan's  bosom  swelled  with 
wounded  pride  and  indignation  at  the 
thought — degraded  her  whole  sex.  In 
due  time,  however,  the  Aurora,  a  morn- 
ing fashionable  London  newspaper, 
thus  announced  to  the  public  the  au- 


spicious event  which  I  have  so  faith- 
fully, feeling  much  pain  the  whUe, 
described  to  the  reader : — 

"  It  is  rumoured  that  Mr  Titmouse, 
who  so  lately  recovered  the  very  large 
estates  of  Yatton,  in  Yorkshire,  and 
whose  appearance  in  the  fashionable 
world  has  created  so  great  a  sensation ; 
and  who  is  already  connected,  by  con- 
sanguinity, with  the  ancient  and  noble 
family  of  Dreddlington,  is  about  to 
form  a  closer  alliance  with  it,  and  is 
DOW  the  accepted  suitor  of  the  lovely 
and  accomplished  Lady  Cecilia  Phi- 
lippe Leopoldina  Plantagenet,  sole 
daughter  and  heiress  of  the  Right 
Hon.  the  Earl  of  Dreddlington,  and 
next  in  succession  to  the  barony  of 
Drelincourt,  the  most  ancient,  we  be- 
lieve, in  the  kingdom.'* 


FIELD  FLOWERS. 


Ye  who  courtly  beauty  prize. 
Cast  not  here  your  scornful  eyes— 
Nature's  lowly  children  we. 
Bred  on  bank,  in  brake,  on  lea 
By  the  meadow  runlet's  brink. 
In  the  tall  cliffs  craggy  chink  ; 
On  the  sea- shore's  arid  shingle, 
On  bleak  moor,  in  bosky  dingle ; 
On  old  tower  and  ruin'd  wall. 
By  the  sparkling  waterfall. 

Not  a  hue  of  gaudier  glow. 
Not  a  streak  to  art  we  owe : 
Never  hand  but  nature's  own, 
(**  Nature's  sweet  and  cunning  one,") 
Hath  imparted  charm  or  grace 
To  our  unaspiring  race. 
All  her  elements  of  might. 
Common  air,  and  common  light  '-^ 
Shower  and  sunshine,  mist  and  dew. 
And  his  labourer,  (blithe  ones  too !) 
All  unhired  for  love  she  finds, 
Bees,  and  birds,  and  wandering  winds. 

Courtly  scomers  I  not  for  ye 
Bloom  our  tribes  of  low  degree. 
Stately  Aloe,  Tuberose  tall. 
Finely  decks  baronial  hall ; 
Flaunting  in  exotic  pride, 
(Sculptured  nymph  or  fawn  beside,) 
From  marble  vase  on  terrace  wide — 
Where  jeweU'd  robes  sweep  rustling 

fey. 

And  lordly  idlers  lounge  and  sigh- 
There  Intrude  not  such  as  we. 
Commoners  of  low  degree. 
Yet  have  we  our  lovers  too, 
Hearts  to  holy  nature  true. 


Such  as  find  in  all  her  ways 
Objects  for  delight  and  praise. 
From  the  Cedar,  straight  and  tall. 
To  the  Hyssop  on  the  wall. 

Favoured  mortals  t  to  your  eyes 
All  unveil'd  an  Eden  lies 
Hidden  from  the  worldlings  view. 
Wells  of  water  gush  for  you. 
Where  his  sealed  sight  can  spy 
Nought  but  dull  aridity. 
Hither  come — to  you  we'll  tell 
Where  our  sweetest  sisters  dwell ; 
Show  you  every  secret  cell 
Where  the  coy  take  sanctuary, 
*'  Pale  maids  that  unmarried  die." 
Primroses  ;  and  paler  yet 
Th'  unstain'd,  odorous  Violet. 
Hither  come,  and  you  shall  see 
Where  the  loveliest  Lilies  be ; 
They  through  forest  vistas  gleaming, 
(Azure  clouds  of  heaven's  own  seem- 
ing)— 
They,  their  snowy  heads  that  hide 
Cowering  by  the  coppice  side ; 
They  that  stand  in  nodding  ranks 
All  along  the  river's  banks. 
Golden  Daffbdils :  and  they 
(Brightest  of  the  bright  array  I) 
With  a  swan- like  grace  that  glide, 
Anchor'd  on  the  waveless  tide. 
These,  and  flowery  myriads  more. 
All  their  charms  (a  countless  store), 
All  their  sweets  shall  yield  to  thee. 
Nature's  faithful  votary. 

Though  we  grace  not  lordly  hall^ 
Yet,  on  rustic  festivals. 
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Who  than  we  are  fitlier  seen 
Flaunting  o'er  the  Tillage  green? 
Many  a  'kerchief  deck  we  there. 
Many  a  niaiden*8  nut-brown  hair ; 
Many  a  straw- hat,  plaited  neat 
By  shepherd  boy,  we  make  complete 
With  Cowslip  cark*net.    Then,  to  see 
With  what  an  air,  how  jauntily. 
On  his  curl'd  pate  *tis  stuck  awry 
To  snare  some  cottage  beauty's  eye. 

Joyous  childhood,  roving  free. 
With  our  sweet  Bells  greedily 
Both  his  chubby  hands  doth  fill ; 
Welcome  plunderer !  pluck  at  will. 
Nature's  darling  !  dear  to  thee,     ^ 
More  than  costlier  sweets  are  we : 
Pluck  at  will,  enough  to  deck. 
Boy  I  thy  favourite  lambkin's  neck. 

Pinoth  some  pale  wretch  away 
In  prison  cell,  where  cheerful  day 
Only  through  the  deep* set  bars 
Beams  obliquely ;  and  the  stars 
Scarce  can  glance  a  pitying  eye 
On  the  p'oor  soul's  misery  ; 
Haply  on  some  lodgment  nigh. 


Mossy  bastion's  mouldering  edge. 
Loophole  chink,  or  grating  ledge. 
One  of  us  (some  fragrant  thing) 
Taketh  stand,  and  thence  doth  fiing 
On  the  kind  air  soft  perfume 
Down  to  that  dark  prison-room— 
Entering,  with  the  balmy  gale. 
Thoughts  of  some  dear  native  vale. 
Some  sweet  home  by  mountain  stream* 
On  the  captive's  soul  may  gleam  ; 
Wafting  him  in  fondest  dream 
To  the  grass  plat  far  away, 
Where  his  little  children  play. 

On  the  poor  man's  grave  we're  found. 

Honouring  the  unhonour'd  ground. 

To  the  grave — the  grave  for  aye. 

Reverential  dues  we  pay. 

When  all  thought  hath  pass'd  away 

From  all  living,  long  ago 

Of  tho  dust  that  sleeps  below :-. 

From  the  sunken  hillock  gone, 

E'en  the  cold  memorial  stone;— 

Unforsaking,  we  alone. 

Year  by  year,  fresh  tribute  spread 

O'er  the  long- forgot  ten  dead. 

C. 


CIRCASSIA. 


The  extraordinary  resistance  of  the 
tribes  on  the  east  of  the  Black  Sea  to 
the  Russian  arms,  has  long  since  at- 
tracted the  eye  of  every  man  who 
wishes  well  to  the  cause  of  national 
bravery  fighting  for  national  inde- 
pendence. Five  successive  campaigns 
have  scarcely  advanced  the  dominion 
of  the  Czar  beyond  tho  sea- coast ;  and 
even  that  dominion,  within  tho  present 
year,  has  been  singularly  restricted. 
The  Circassians,  who  had  hitherto 
contented  themselves  with  desultory, 
though  highly  destructive,  attacks  on 


the  Russian  troops  among  the  hills, 
appear  to  have  acted  under  some  more 
general  system,  and  have  combined 
powerful  attacks  on  the  Russian  for- 
tresses from  the  river  Cuban  to  the 
Mingrclian  border.  Aboun,  Ghe- 
lendik,  Thapsene,  and  others,  with 
strong  garrisons,  have  been  rapidly 
stormed ;  and,  colossal  as  the  strength 
of  Russia  is,  and  furious  and  all- 
graspiiijj  as  her  ambition  has  been, 
and  continues,  she  has  evidently  been 
hitherto  bafiied,  with  great  waste  of 
treasure  and  loss  of  life. 


THE  CIRCASSIAN  WAB-SONQ. 


A  shout  from  the  mountains ! 

The  hunters  are  near. 
But  their  horn  is  not  wound 

For  tho  chase  of  the  deer. 
The  sons  of  Circassia 

Have  clasp'd  on  their  mail ; 
They  are  bloodhounds  that  bang 

On  the, Muscovites'  trail. 

They  have  hunted  the  robber 

From  forest  to  shore ; 
And  tho  sands  of  the  Euxine 

Are  red  with  his  gore. 


Woe,  woe,  to  the  yellow-beards,* 

Woe  to  their  Czar, 
When  the  fiame  on  our  hills 

Calls  our  chieftains  to  war. 

His  blood  shall  run  cold, 

And  his  check  shall  bo  wan. 
When  he  hears  of  the  corpses 

Thit  load  the  Cuban  ; 
And  the  howl  of  his  host 

As  they  sank  in  its  stream. 
Shall  poison  his  banquet. 

And  madden  his  dream. 


*  A  Turkish  name  of  contempt  for  the  Kuuiani. 
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We  march*d  through  the  midnight. 

We  march*d  through  the  noon ; 
At  evening  we  saw 

The  grim  walls  of  Aboun. 
Like  a  lioUi  it  bask'd 

On  the  brow  of  its  hill. 
At  midnight  it  roar*d, 

But  at  morning  was  still. 

We  tamed  it  with  fire. 

And  we  choked  it  with  blood ; 
Now — the  gore-blacken*d  ground 

Alone  slu^ws  where  it  stood. 
Hurrah,  for  the  mom 

When  proud  Ghelendik  fell ! 
What  cared  the  Circassian 

For  shot  or  for  shell  ? 

Though  her  ramparts  were  blazing 

Witlji  rocket  and  gun, 
The  hearts  of  the  sons 

Of  the  mountains  were  one. 
What  if  fire  came  like  thunder. 

And  balls  fell  like  hail. 
Three  thousand  white  skeletons 

Now  tell  her  tale. 

Hurrah  for  the  sunset 

That  showM  us  Thapsene ; 
We  roused  up  its  wolves 

From  their  marble  ravine. 
'Twas  lovely  to  see, 

In  the  twilight*8  rich  fold. 
Its  sun-colour'd  towers 

Of  ruby  and  gold  5 


War- Song.  [No?, 

But  'twas  lovelier  to  see. 

In  the  morning's  pale  haze. 
The  smoke,  like  a  shroud. 

That  o*erhung  it's  last  blaze. 
The  wolves  of  that  cavern 

No  longer  shall  prowl ; 
Their  hunter  was  Death — 

We  heard  their  last  howl. 

Pale  slaves  of  the  Czar, 

What  ye  sow  ye  shall  reap— 
We  care  not  for  hunger. 

We  care  not  for  sleep. 
We  are  falcons — we  rush 

Up  the  cannon-crownM  ridge ; 
Our  feet  are  our  wings. 

And  our  bodies  our  bridge. 

We  laugh  at  your  cannon-. 

We  trample  your  gold— 
We  have  rifles  and  hearts 

Soon  your  tale  shall  be  told. 
We  saw  the  Black  Eagle, 

We  see  it  no  more ; 
We  have  rcdden'd  its  plumage 

In  Muscovite  gore. 

We  have  cut  off  its  talons. 

And  blunted  its  beak  ; 
Let  it  frighten  the  Persian 

Or  feed  on  the  Greek ; 
Let  it  pounce  on  the  Turk, 

Or  the  Pole  in  his  fen  ; 
But  no  heart  of  Circassia 

Shall  gorge  it  again ! 


THE  DEVIL'S  LAST  WALK. 


The  elderly  genUe* 
num  in  natural 
mourning,  troubled 
with  an  indisposition. 


It  wasn't  his  dinner,  or  supper,  or  tea ; 

What  it  was,  not  an  imp  could  tell : 
But  something  or  other,  'twas  easy  to  see, 
Had  dared  with  his  stomach  to  disagree, 
And  the  case  was  as  plain  as  case  could  be. 

The  Devil  was  far  from  well  I 


He  compliuneth  of  a 
sensation  of  aiN 
oTerishness, 


He  hadn't  a  mite  of  appetite. 

Which  was  strange  in  one  so  craving : 

He  had  pains,  he  said,  in  his  hoofs  and  his  head. 
And  he  cut  himself  in  shaving ! 


and  evinceth  iyrop« 
tonil  of  a  catholic 
dissatisfaciion. 


Not  a  thing  went  right  in  the  Devil's  sight. 

Not  a  soul  could  please  or  profit : 
And  his  valet  look'd  blue,  and  his  butler  look'd  white. 
And  his  running  footman  swore  outright. 
That,  since  he  was  born,  such  a  stormy  mom 

Had  never  been  known  in  Tophet  I 
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WT 


There  arriycth  op' 
poriunely  ane  very 
renowiicd  medicincr. 


But  at  last  there  came  an  imp  of  fiime^ 
And  vast  repute  for  knowledge : 

He  had  floor'd  them  all  at  Surgeons'  Hall^ 
And  eke  at  Physicians'  College. 


who  dclivcreth  hl» 
opinion  touching  the 
rauae  of  the  elderly 
genUeman's  ailment. 


And  he  felt  his  pulse^  and  he  eyed  his  tongue. 

And  he  look'd  exceeding  wise. 
And  he  ordered  a  draught  to  be  forthwith  quaff*d> 
And  he  gave  it  out  that,  beyond  a  doubt. 

It  was  want  of  exercise  I 


Tlio  elderly  gentle- 
roan  mtiniresteth  ex. 
treme  eagerness  to  be 
restored  to  health. 


Says  the  Devil,  "  O  ho  I  do  you  think  'tis  so  ? 

Then  Tm  glad  you've  given  me  warning  I 
My  hat  here,  quick  I  and  my  gold-headed  stick. 
And  the  'Tosh  that  I  bought  to'ther  day  upon  tick ; 
By  my  grandmother's  ghost  there's  no  time  to  be  lost! 

I'll  be  off  this  blessed  morning  1 


The.eldi  rly  gentleman 
prnpoundeth  to  him« 
self  many  n'fce  and 
iroportfloit  questions. 


vn. 


"  But  hold,"  quoth  the  Devil,  "  I've  yet  to  choose 

In  what  form  to  take  my  journey— 
And  which  way  to  steer— and  who  to  leave  here. 
In  my  absence  to  watch  o'er  my  children  dear. 
With  a  power  of  attorney  ! " 


and  revolveth  the 
same  silently  in  his 
mind. 


VIII. 

So  into  a  study,  the  Devil,  he  fell 
For  a  tainute,  or  two,  or  three. 

But  what  he  resolved  not  an  imp  conld  tell. 
For  never  a  word  spake  he, 

Not  even  to  name  what  kinsman  in  Hell 
Should  act  as  his  deputy. 


apparently  m«rh  to 
his  own  contentment. 


The  elderly  gentle- 
man  indueth  hi  4 
travelling  dress. 


IX. 

But  he  winked  his  eye,  and  he  nodded  his  head. 

So  that  all,  who  knew  him  not  well,  would  have  said 

That  nothing  with  him  could  have  gone  ill,—  ^ 
And  with  arms  stuck  a-kimbo,  he  started  from  Limbo, 

In  the  likeness  of  Dan  O'Connell. 


omitting  not  to  lay 
in  good  store  both 
for  mind  and  body. 


But  first  in  his  pockets  were  carefully  stow'd 
A  trifle  or  two,  to  amuse  on  the  road 

His  majesty  infernal ; —  , .    i.       , 

The  last  Poor- Law  Acts,  all  in  pauper-skin  bound— 
And  a  table  that  showed  how  the  Pope  gained  ground— 
And  a  gib  bottle  stout,  and  the  number  last  out 

Of  Alderman  Ilarmcr's  Journal  I 


Whereby  he  marvel- 
lously beguileth  (he 
length  of  his  juurncy. 


And  being  much  pleased  with  the  style  of  the  last. 
O'er  hill  and  o'er  vale  in  deep  study  he  past. 

Till  his  legs  'gan  wax  a-weary : 
So  he  stopp'd  on  a  sudden,  and  raising  his  eyes. 
He  found  he  had  got,  to  his  great  surprise. 

In  the  heart  of  Tipperary ! 
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The  elderly  gentle- 
nun  becorres  witness 
to  th**  untimely  ex* 
tlnetion  of  a  felbw. 
traveller. 


Jast  then  pass'd  a  Protestant,  homeward  bound. 
And  he  wish'd  him  a  pleasant  ride : 

But  half  an  hour  after  his  corpse  he  found. 

With  a  fractured  skull,  and  a  bullet  wound. 
And  a  dagger  in  his  side — * 

And  he  marked  the  murderer  prowling  round 
To  make  sure  that  his  victim  died ! 


anclthe  sudden  de^ 
suucUoQ  of  a  tene- 
ment and  its  con^ 


XIII. 


He  saw  the  same  miscreant,  that  same  night. 
Set  fire  to  a  poor  man's  dwelling. 

And  gloat  o'er  the  fierce  fiames*  crimson  light. 
And  the  inmates*  frantic  yelling  I 


Whereat  he  mantr«>Kt- 
eth  raudi  beeoraiaf 
displeasure,  maketh 
Sonne  pertinent  en  4 
quiries.  and  receiveth 
an  «>xplanation  highly 
satisfactory. 


Then  the  Devil  him  took  to  a  shady  nook. 

Apart  from  observation : 
And  a$k*d  him  quietly,  with  a  look 

Of  virtuous  indignation, 
"  What  on  earth  he  meant  by  being  so  bent 

On  murder  and  conflagration  ?'* 
Quoth  the  fellow,  "  Oh,  hoi  here's  a  precious  go. 
When  there's  none  so  well  as  yourself  can  know. 

That  it 's  *  peaceable  agitation  !* " 


Heproeeedeth 
thereupon  to  moralise 
1  the  advantages 


upon 
ofexj 


txperienre. 


"  Great  thanks,"  quoth  the  Devil—"  who  lives,  they  say 

To  learn,  can  never  miss  ; 
I  did  myself,  in  my  earlier  day. 
Somewhat  in  the  agitating  way, 

But  I  never  did  aught  like  this." 


Imparteth  some  vlr^ 
tuous  counsel,  maketh 
a  present*  and  render* 
rthr  - 


XVI. 


So  ho  told  him  he  oughtn't  to  do  so  again, 
And  he  gave  him  a  sword  and  pistol ; 

And,  posting  away  to  the  seaside  then. 
He  steara'd  across  to  Bristol. 


The  elderlygenUeman 
atriveth  In  the  metro- 
polis, and  becomeih 
fstigucd  by  vi^ting 
his  numerous  frlendt. 


XVIf. 


The  elderly  gentle- 
roan  lighteth  upon  an 
agreeable  restoratire. 


xvrii. 
So  he  turn'd  him  into  Downing  Street, 

And  found  it  quite  reviving. 
"  By  my  faith,"  quoth  the  Devil, "  'tis  marvellous  sweet 

To  view  one's  children  thriving. 


Rememlfereth  hlro- 
seirofanob.igaUun, 


*'  By  the  way,"  added  he,  "  thero*8  a  man  I  must  see 

Hangs  out  not  many  a  yard  hence ; " 
So  he  stroird  to  a  certain  Baronet's 

Who  lived  in  Privy  Gardens. 


and  dischargeth  it 
aceoidingly. 


And  ho  left  his  card,  for  he  couldn't  do  less. 
Just  to  make  him  some  slight  amends ; 

'<  'Tis  no  more  than  fair,  when  he  's  taken  such  caro 
Not  to  incommode  my  friends.'* 
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Tb«  elderly  gentle- 
man  encouotereih  a 
Ghi'Ul.  who  deriveih 
his  tubsittencefroin 
dead  bodies. 


The  Devin  Last  Walk. 

XXI. 

Then  he  lounged  along  the  Strand, 
J^8t  to  see  what  he  might  meet ; 

And  he  chanced  on  a  certnin  Coroner 
Coming  up  from  Essex  Street. 


•nil  rxpreueth^ta. 
wards  him  his  sym. 
paUiy. 


XXII. 


And  he  gave  him  a  nod^  and  a  knowing  wink, 
And  "  Brother,  how  do?*'  quoth  he, 

**  It*8  not  so  long  since  you  put,  I  think. 
Your  foot  in  the  fire,  like  me?" 


The  elderly  gcntle*- 
man,  proceediog  to  act 
with  ine  best  possible 
intenUons,  experieo* 
cetli  an  unexpected 
rebuff. 


ivherelty  be  conslJer- 
cd  iiinibelf  much  ag- 
grieved. 


XXIII. 


To  St  James*s  he  went,  with  a  loyal  intent. 

To  visit  a  lady  fair ; 
But  with  jeer  and  with  flout  they  kick'd  him  out. 

For  ho  had  no  business  there  1 

XXIV. 

And  he  twitchM  his  tail,  as  he  8talk*d  away. 

With  indignation  glowing: — 
««  As  to  business  there/*  quoth  Old  Nick,"  I'll  swear, 
•     rd  as  much  as  Robert  Owen  I  *' 


The  elderly  ■gentle' 
man  attcndeth  a  far 
shioDible  exhibition. 


XXVII. 

He  squeezed  in  to  see  the  new  ballet. 

In  the  midst  of  a  terrible  crush  ;  * 

But  out  agun  he  was  forced  to  sally^ 

For  it  made  the  Devil  blush : 
Tho'  the  ladies,  who  stay'd,  wife,  widow,  and  maid, 

Didn*t  seem  to  care  one  rush. 


Examineth,  wiUi 
much  satisfaeticn. 
Into  th«*  adroinlttra- 
lion  of  Justice. 


Eneountereth  an 
very  promising 
disdple. 


XXIX. 

He  saw  a  nobleman  fined  one  pound. 

Because  he  had,  after  dark. 
Twisted  off  five  knockers,  and  fifteen  bells. 

For  an  aristocratic  "  lark  :" 
And  a  poor  man,  for  the  selfsame  crime, 

As  a  bright  example  fix*d  on,     ^     ^    > 
And  doom'd,  instanter,  to  spend  his  time 

For  the  next  three  months  at  Brixton !  ^ 
And,  with  hands  uprused,  and  heart  elate. 
He  bless'd  the  sitting  magistrate ! 

XXX. 

By  chance  he  met  with , 

And  it  tickled  him  to  the  core  : 

For  he  could  not  teach  him  a  single  vice 
That  he  hadn't  got  before. 


and  rfUreih  Into  (he 
bosom  of  hiB  domesUc 
cifde. 


XXXI. 

And  the  Devil  tum'd  to  hide  the  mirth 

That  long'd  to  overflow  : — 
*'  Two  of  us  at  once  are  too  much  upon  earth. 

So  I  shall  go  back  below." 
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THE  BRIDEGROOM  OF  BARNA. 

'  Be^oue !— outsttip  the  fleet  gaxelle— 
The  wind  in  speed  subdue; 
Fear  cannot  fly  *o  swift,  so  well, 
As  vengeance  shall  pursue !  "—Mrs  Hxmams. 


I. 


What  traveller  that  is  familiar  with 
Ireland,  and  has  walked  or  ridden 
along  the  roads  of  that  country,  has 
not  remarked  the  unwearying  dispo- 
sition the  peasantry  who  happen  to 
journey  in  the  direction  he  is  proceed-  . 
ing  in,  evince  to  enter  into  conversation 
with  htoi,  or,  failing  that,  to  at  least 
shorten  and  sweeten  their  way  by  fol- 
lowing close  at  hb  heels,  whether  he 
be  on  horseback  or  a  pedestrian  ?  As 
they  are  naturally  a  most  iuquisitive, 
as  well  as  social  race,  this  disposition 
on  their  part  is  peculiarly  favourable 
to  the  gratification  of  their  propensi- 
ties. Should  you,  for  instance,  bo  ac- 
companied by  a  friend,  there  arc  nine 
chances  to  one  that  they  become  fami- 
liarl^  acquainted  with  your  private 
business  or  family  history  ;  and  even 
if  alone,  and  disposed  to  repel  all  at« 
tempts  to  be  communicative,  they  are 
sure  not  to  quit  you,  without  being 
enlightened  upon  some  part  of  your 
personal  affairs.  If  you  ride— they  will 
*•  take  the  weight"  of  your  horse,  cal- 
culating by  the  state  the  animal  is  in 
the  exact  distance  you  have  travelled  ; 
by  its  breed  and  grooming  the  proba- 
ble amount  of  your  property  ;  and  as 
they  are  resolved  not  to  give  up  the 
chase  until  you  are  run  to  earth  at 
the  next  park-gate  or  market  town  to 
which  you  are  bound,  they  leave  you 
with  a  tolerable  guess  at  the  cause  of 
your  journey.  If  you  walk — the  mat- 
ter  is  still  more  easily  settled ;  you 
have  less  chance  of  bafHing  them :  and 
the  stylo  of  your  dress,  the  appear- 
ance of  energy  or  fatigue,  the  knap, 
sack  of  a  tourist,  or  the  unencumbered 
ease  and  delicate  cane  of  a  morning 
visiter,  are  all  satisfactory  manifeata- 
tions  of  your  intentions  or  pursuits. 
How  often  have  I  amused  myself  in 
crossing  the  scent,  by  suddenly  stop- 
ping short,  and  affecting  to  wait  for 
some  invisible  acquaintance  in  the 
rear,  and  thus  letting  these  persecutors 
get  a-head,  where  I  endeavoured  in 
vain  to  keep  them  I — they  will  still  lin- 
ger behind,  and  if  you  hasten  to  out- 
strip them  by  superior  speed,  you  but 


overtake  a  fresh  group  of  tormentors, 
nor  can  you  reasonably  expect  any 
relief  until  the  close  of  the  day,  or  tho 
arrival  at  your  destination,  effects  your 
deliverance. 

1  had  just  pulled  np  at  the  summit 
of  a  long  hill,  in  ope  of  the  wildest 
districts  of  the  county  Tipperary, 
which  I  had  been  ascending  for  a 
tedious  half-hour,  in  a  chill,  though 
bright  March  evening— in  order  to 
alight  and  walk  my  mare  down  tho 
corresponding  declivity,  that  unveiled 
its  lengthy  and  precipitate  way  into  a 
champaign  country  of  extensive  and 
bleak  appearance. 

Having  loosened  tho  saddle-girths 
a  little,  to  relieve  my  faithful  steed,  I 
turned  to  pursue  my  way,  when  1  per- 
ceived still  lingering  near  me  a  stran- 
ger who  had  kept  close  upon  my  track 
with  unwearied  pertinacity,  from  tho 
town  of  Ballymore,  a  distance  of  seven 
or  eight  Irish  miles,  and  all  whoso 
attempts  to  enter  into  conversation, 
however  graciously  offered,  1  had  most 
perscveringly  resisted,  not  from  a 
feeling  that  there  was  any  thing  ob- 
trusive in  the  individual,  but  simply 
that  1  was  "  not  i'  tb-e  vein.'*  As,  how- 
ever, I  perceived  that  although  we  were 
ata  cross-road,  (a  spot  where  four  roads 
meet,)  ray  fellow  traveller  was  about 
to  take  the  one  I  had  selected,  I  was 
now  induced  to  bestow  a  little  more 
attention  upon  him.  He  was  an  under- 
sized, athletic-looking  young  man, 
perhaps  about  twenty  years  of  age ; 
bull-necked,  with  a  powerful  chest, 
his  countenance  harsh  and  massive 
beyond  his  years,  with  a  mouth  which 
would  have  indicated  undisguised  fero- 
city, were  it  not  that  the  upper  part 
of  liis  face  in  some  degree  relieved 
this  expression,  or  rather  diverted  at- 
tention from  it  by  a  broad  forehead, 
and  a  quick,  bright,  but  restless  eye. 
Altogether  he  would  have  given  assu- 
rance of  a  tremendous  physical  matu- 
rity, but  either  naturally  or  acciden- 
tally the  mould  had  been  marred^his 
right  arm  was  wanting,  as  the  empty 
sleeve  pinned  to  tho  breast  of   his 
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jacket  too  plainly  showed ;  but  as  if 
determined  to  compensate  tho  loss  hj 
all  the  means  In  his  power,  he  carried 
in  his  left  hand  a  club,  or,  as  it  is 
termed  all  over  Munster,  a  wattlet  of 
such  prodigious  dimensions,  and  so 
loaded  at  the  heavier  end  with  lead,  as 
at  once  to  excite  my  surprise  and — 
shall  I  own  it? — distrust,  in  a  country 
whore  I  knew,  by  a  recent  police  en- 
actment, such  murderous  weapons 
were  prohibited.  And  yet  there  was 
something  fantastic  about  the  fellow's 
appearance  notwithstanding.  Instead 
of  the  customary  frieze  dress  of  the 
peasantry,  he  wore  an  old  and  much- 
rubbed  shooting-jacket  of  black  plush, 
in  the  button-holes  of  which  be  had 
arranged  sundry  gay  feathers,  the  ulti- 
mate use  of  which  might  be  inferred 
from  a  quantity  of  fishing. tackle  twisted 
round  his  cap,  which  was  huntsman- 
shaped,  and  covered  with  a  bristling 
fox-skin  of  a  fiery-red  hue ;  his  feet 
Were  bare,  and  he  Iiad  his  strong  cor- 
duroy  trousers  tucked  up  very  high, 
probably  to  afford  him  the  greater 
facility  in  travelling. 

As  the  gaze  with  which  I  regarded 
my  companion  was  not  to  be  mistaken, 
oven  by  stronger  assurance  than  ho 
was  able  to  muster  in  his  face  at  the 
momenti  he  very  civilly  touched  his 
cap  and  said,  *'  He'd  be  bound  he  knew 
where  I  was  going,  and  he'd  bo  proud 
to  show  me  the  way.*' 

*'  And  pray,  my  fine  fellow,  whero 
do  you  suppose  I  am  going?**  I  had 
the  curiosity  to  ask  ;  <'  or  how  have 
you  been  able  to  learn  any  thing  of  my 
movements  ?  '* 

"  O  by  gonnies !  *'  he  said,  "  I 
know  well.  Did'nt  I  not  see  your  bo- 
Dour  in  Ballymore  this  morning  talk- 
in'  to  Father  Micic,  and  laughin'  with 
him  I  an'  by  the  same  token  youM  be 
sure  to  meet  him  this  evenlo',  as,  of 
all  things>  you'd  like  to  see  an  Irish 
weddin* ;  and  then  I  knew  at  wonst 
that  you'd  be  at  Hugh  Lawlor's  wed- 
din'. 'Tis  there  Father  Mick  an'  half 
the  parish  '11  be  this  evenin*,  an'  there 
I'll  be  myself,  with  th«  help  o'  God. 
See,"  he  added,  not  waiting  to  learn 
how  this  introduction  was  received — 
•*  see,  sir,  over  the  hill  yonder,  about 
a  mile  an'  a  half,  you  can  jest  spy  the 
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smoke  of  the  doin's  ot  Dayy  Nugent's. 
Hugh  Lawlor  is  to-  have  Miss  Ellen 
afther  all,  an'  'tis  the  boys  of  Eliogarty 
are  glad  to  have  shim  back  at  last ; 
they  thought  they'd  neyer  see  him 
agin,  good,  bad,  or  indifferent." 

"  And  do  they  all  carry  such  slips 
of  palm  as  that  pretty  one  In  your  fist," 
I  could  not  help  saying,  "  when  they 
go  to  welcome  back  a  iriend  ?  " 

The  fellow  grinned.  '•  What  busi- 
ness would  I  have  up  in  this  conn- 
thry  without  my  wattle,  sir,  when 
they're  all  Cumminses  about  ns  here, 
an'  I  a  Dharrig  ?  •  Only  to  be  shure, 
now  that  Masther  Hugh  is  back,' an' 
to  be  married  to  a  Cummins,  I  sup- 
pose  we'll  have  some  sort  of  pace  an* 
quietness.  Gie  me  the  rein,  your  ho- 
nour, an'  Ml  lead  the  mare  easy,  an' 
you  can  keep  off  the  stones  on  thb 
smooth  bit  o'  road." 

**  No,  I  thank  you ;  but  let  me  ask 
what  was  the  interesting  business  that 
deprived  the  barony  so  long  of  Mr 
Hugh's  presence  }  " 

"  Yes,  sir." 

•*  You  dont  hear  me,  I  believe. 
Pray,  what  kept  Master  Hugh 'away 
so  long  ?  *' 

**  Wisha,  'tisn't  myself  very  well 
knows,  sir,"  was  the  reply,  after  a 
slight  pause  and  an  Inquisitive  glance. 
**  People  said  a  deal  about  his  bein' 
away.  He  was  fond  of  Miss  Ellen 
since  they  wor  childer ;  but  his  bein' 
a  Dharrig,  an'  all  belongin*  to  her 
Cumminses,  in  coorse  they  wor  mor- 
thal  enemies.  But  Hugh,  bavin'  nei- 
ther father  nor  mother,  nor  one  be- 
longin* to  him  since  he  was  a  gor- 
soon ;  an'  bavin'  fine  farms,  and 
bein*  his  own  masther,  nothin'  could 
keep  bim  from  goin*  about  Barna, 
that's  Nugent's— jest  yondher — an' 
bein'  a  great  scholar  entirely,  fit  for 
Thrinity  College,  shure— Ellen  was 
breakin*  her  heart  for  him,  an'  used 
to  meet  him  out  late  in  the  evenin'  un- 
knowent  to  her  family — an'  she  caught 
could,  an*  was  near  dyin'^  Tshure  she 
was  never  well  since,)  an'  thin  Hugh 
came  oftener  to  find  out  how  she  was 
— an'  her  brother  Tom  watched  him, 
an*  they  had  the  divll's  own  murdher 
about  it.  Lawlor  wanted  to  go  away 
quietly,  an'  not  to  mind  Tom  Nugent's 


I 

i 


•  The  two  principal  clans  or  factions  of  tho  county  Tippcrary  were  di9tiiigiii«h«<i-by 
the  epithets  of  Dharrig  and  Cummins,  for  which  we  havo  never  learned  a  satisfactory 
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blackguard! Q*  till  he  drew  a  cane- 
swoord  upon  Lawlor,  an*  tould  him  he 
was  a  Captain  Rock,  an*  was  out  with 

the  VYhiteboys  the  night The  mare 

has  a  stone,  by  your  leave,  sir/* 

Before  I  had  time  to  see.  what  the 
matter  was,  he  had  disengaged  a  stone 
from  the  off  hind  hoof  of  the  animal, 
and  resumed. 

**  An*  so,  whatever  strug«?lin  they 
had  betuxt  them,  Tom  Nugent  was 
run  through  with  the  swoord,  an' 
left  for  dead,  an*  wasnH  expected  for 
along  time.  An*  Lawlor  kep*  out  o' 
the  way,  an*  Mrs  Nugent,  who  was  on 
her  deathbed,  gave  him  her  curse,  an* 
the  same  to  her  daughter  if  she  ever 
had  any  thing  to  do  with  liim  ever 
afther.  Still,  for  all  that,  when  the 
ould  woman  was  gone,  and  when  Miss 
Ellen  kep*  always  so  bad,  dyin'  in 
love  for  Hugh,  the  father  an*  the  bro- 
ther thought  it  a  sin  to  see  her  goin* 
to  the  grave  before  their  face — the 
creatur ! — an'  she  the  only  girl  o*  the 
whole  family,  an*  a  fine  fortun*,  an*  a 
great  education  entirely  at  the  nun- 
nery in  Thurles— so,  at  long  an*  last, 
they  forgiv  an*  forgot — an*  Tom  Nu- 
gent died  ov  a  decline,*  an*  then  the 
sisther  was  the  only  one  left  to  the 
ould  man — an*  Lawlor  kem  back  to 
Barna  ;  an*  bee  gonnies !  you  an*  111 
see  their  weddin*  this  blessed  night, 
pies  God." 

**  But  how  do  the  Dharrigs  like 
Master  Hugh's  match,  my  friend  ?  **  1 
asked.  **  He  must,  I  suppose,  be  a 
great  favourite  with  them."  At  once 
1  perceived  a  strong  change  to  pass 
over  his  face.  His  countenance  fell, 
and  a  hideous  expression  of  hate  fas- 
tened on  it ;  but,  as  if  afraid  to  let  the 
feeling  be  observed,  he  quickly  re- 
sumed his  lively  tone.  **  A  great  fa- 
vourite is  it  ?  Ah,  'twas  be  that  was  I 
There  wasn't  such  a  boy  in  the  five 
counties  for  runnin*— Icapin' — throwin' 
a  stone*  or  any  one  thing ;  but,  O 
Lord!  O  Lordl  thi  th!  thi  see 
what  a  sight  o'  people  are  crowdin' 
down  yondher,  m  all  directions,  to 
Barna!" 

By  this  time  we  had  descended  the 
declivity,  and  had  gained  the  level 
road,  which,  after  straggling  for  about 
half  a  mile  over  a  sullen  moor,  led  into 
traces  of  cultivation,  and  finally  open- 
ed through  broad  fields,  gay-looking. 
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and  green  with  the  early  wheat,  occa- 
sionally absorbing  into  its  line  a  bore^ 
heen,  (or  byroad,)  with  an  additional 
share  of  travellers,  apparently  wend- 
ing in  the  direction  we  were  going, 
until  by  the  time  we  had  passed  the 
gentle  ascent,  above  which  the  chim- 
neys of  Barna  had  long  been  peering, 
the  numbers  had  increased  to  a  goodly 
crowd  of  the  most  diversified  appear- 
ance ;  and  all,  as  my  companion  assert- 
ed, evidently  bound  for  festivity. 
Snug-looking  farmers  on  horseback, 
with  their  wives  mounted  behind 
them ;  jaunty  young  men,  of  that 
doubtful  rank,  known  nowhere  but  in 
Ireland,  designated  "  half-sirs,"  con- 
spicuous by  the  ambitious  cut  of  their 
bottle-green  or  stone- blue  riding- 
coats  and  peppery  nags ;  jingles,  laden 
with  gentry  from  the  neighbouring 
towns ;  quilt-covered  carts,  tilled  wiih 
colonies  of  village  coquettes,  clad  in 
all  the  awful  armour  of  rural  beauty  • 
with  a  host  beside,  that  may  best  be 
enumerated  by  quoting  the  satisfactory 
catalogue  compiled  upon  a  more  an- 
cient and  celebrated  occasion. 

*•  There  were  pipers,  and  fiddlers,  and 

tailors, 
And  cobblers,  and  weavers,  and  nailen, 
And  fifers,  and  sogers,  and  sailors, 

Assembled  at  Bally poreen.** 

Amongst  the  foremost  of  the  scram- 
bling pedestrians,  were  to  be  seen  two 
or  three  couples  of  boccoghs — the 
sturdy  beggars  of  the  country,  a  hate- 
ful, and  generally  a  most  profligate  set 
of  scoundrels — one  acting  a  stone- 
blind  object,  in  a  long  loose  coat  of 
grey  freeze  and  a  filthy  nightcap,  led 
by  another  with  a  shrivelled  arm, 
which  he  thrust,  with  little  ceremony, 
upon  the  attention  of  the  passengers  ; 
both  together  shrieking  out  an  abomi-^ 
nable  supplication  in  G  alt,  with  all 
their  might  and  main,  letting  the  har- 
mony pause  after  the  following  fa« 
shion : — 

**  Good  Chrest — yans  give  your  charity^- 
To  the  poor  blind  object- 
Never  see  the  blessed- 
Light  o*  day — for  Jesus— 
Sake  have  pity  on  the — 
Poor  blind  object — (&c.  da  capo.) 

Great  was  the  commiseration  be- 
stowed upou  those  afflicted  sufferers  by 


*  ^n; /ice— Consumption, 
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the  tender-hearted  of  the  softer  sex,  ae 
they  hurried  oo.  Upon  the  mascu- 
line portion  of  the  crowd,  they  ap- 
peared to  produce  little  effect ;  and 
the  stroller  at  my  side— irhoi  by  the 
way»  seemed  to  know  every  one,  and 
to  be  uniTersally  known — evinced  a 
most  unqualified  contempt  for  those 
mendicants. 

"  Bad  'cess  to  yez  I  Bryny  Boc- 
cogh,  an*  your  blind  eyes^  you  villyan  I 
'tis  you  that*ll  have  another  tune  in 
your  throat  to-night  afther  you  clear 
your  sight  with  eight  or  ten  dandys 
of  punch  \* — here  a  fresh  group  of 
characters  caught  his  attention — *'  Ah! 
Jacky-tbe-Dance/  no  fear  you  should 
miss  Lawlor*s  weddin'.  What  a  dou- 
ble-shuffle you'll  cut  upon  the  barn- 
floor  by-'n-by  !  Padeen-na-piperah, 
how  is  every  bit  of  you  ?  Oh,  mur- 
dberl  what  a  call  thcreUl  be  to-night 
upon  your  chanter  1  Kaotheenasthore, 
take  care  of  your  father*s  pipes,  an' 
keep  the  childer  away  from  him  when 
he*8  playin',  fear  they'd  make  a  hole 
in  his  music.  Hah,  dhar  dhieu  I"  he 
exclaimed  of  a  sudden — <<  look  at  all 
the  Cumminses  going  yondher  the  field 
— *tis  a  black  day  for  some  one  the  day 
he  tucli  up  with  them  ! " 

Thus  my  itinerant  acquaintance 
rambled  on>  occasionally  receiving  the 
salutations  of  his  neighbours,  in  the 
shape  of  an  *'  Ah,  Bush,  are  you 
there  ?  •'  '« Yerrah,  Bush,  what  brings 
you  to  this  quarter  ?  '*  "  Bush,  you 
villyan,  youVe  up  to  some  mischief 
now,  ril  be  bail  1  *'  aud  so  forth ;  and 
it  was  observable  that  the  heartiness 
of  Mr  Bush  produced  by  no  means  a 
corresponding  share  of  jocularity  on 
the  part  of  his  acquaintances.  On  the 
contrary,  I  thought  they  all  seemed  to 
regard  him  with  coolness,  and  some  to 
shrink  from  his  recognition  altogether 
with  aversion. 

We  had  now  approached  the  scene 
of  intended  festivity.  Turning  short 
off*  the  high-road,  a  narrow  lane  or 
avenue,  skirted  by  clumps  of  elder 
and  black  thorn  trees,  brought  us  to  a 
rude  open  gateway^  passing  through 
which,  the  house  and  messuages  of 
Barna  stood  before  us.  The  dwelling 
was  a  long,  irregular  building,  no 
doubt  formerly  of  only  one  story,  but 
which  appeared  in  later  years  to  have 
been  raised  another,  enlarged  and  dig- 
nified with  a  slated  roof;  a  neglected 


flower-bed  or  two  sloped  below  the 
windows*  and  with  a  screen  of  climatb 
and  woodbine,  that  clambered  over  the 
door,  showed  some  softer  spirit  had 
once  shed  an  influence  about  a  spot 
sufficiently  harsh  In  its  general  fea- 
tures. A  huge  range  of  buildings,  as 
usual  in  Irish  farm-houses,  projected 
at  right  angles,  like  wings,  from  the 
dwelling,  and  with  the  main  building 
formed  three  sides  of  a  square ;  the 
fourth  being  occupied  by  an  immense 
stone-paved  yard,  at  the  extremity  of 
which  were  piled  a  heap  of  ploughs* 
carts,  and  other  utensils  of  husbandry* 
that  had  been  hastily  cleared  away  to 
leave  the  area  free  upon  tbis  festive 
occasion.  The  whole  was  environed 
by  an  extensive  garden  and  orchard, 
and  sheltered  in  the  rear  by  some  ven- 
erable lime-trees  and  elms. 

All  within  and  around  the  place 
was  a  scene  of  the  highest  bustle  and 
animation ;  the  yard  was  thronged 
with  the  country  guests  getting  them- 
selves to  rights  after  the  journey* 
and  resounded  with  laughter,  con- 
gratulation* and  music.  The  hum- 
bler class  of  visiters  were  ushered 
at  once  to  the  banquet  prepared  for 
their  reception*  in  the  long  range  of 
lateral  buildings  already  mentioned ; 
while  those  of  a  higher  rank*  or  the 
immediate  connexions  of  the  family* 
were  introduced  to  the  dwelling-house* 
and  received  by  the  hosts  themselves. 
On  my  arrival,  1  was  met  by  Father 
O'Hea,  the  worthy  priest*  under 
whose  auspices  I  ventured,  prompted 
by  curiosity,  to  appear  at  Barna,  an 
uninvited  guest.  He  had  already  been 
occupied — for  it  was  Shrovetide — in 
uniting  several  other  creatures,  impa- 
tient for  happiness*  in  different  parts 
of  the  country,  and  had  just  arrived 
in  time  to  be  my  chaperon  to  the  bridal 
circle.  It  requires  slight  preface  to 
establish  your  claim  at  any  time  to 
Irish  hospitality,  above  all*  upon  a 
wedding  occasion  ;  I  therefore  felt  no 
surprise  on  receiving  at  the  threshold 
a  cordial  welcome  and  shake  of  the 
hands  from  old  Davy  Nugent  himself* 
a  ruddy,  respectable  little  man,  in  a 
cauliflower  wig  and  top-boots.  We 
were  ushered,  by  him,  to  an  interior 
apartment,  which,  though  of  capacious 
dimensions,  was  crowded  with  the 
elite  of  Mr  Nugent's  fellow*  parishion- 
ers.    My  attention*  however*  in  the 
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midst  of  this  gay,  but  incongruous  as- 
sembly, was  at  once  riveted  by  the 
bride  and  bridegroom  ;  and  whether 
the  sequel  of  their  extraordinary  story 
has  had  any  thing  to  do  in  heightening 
the  interest  they  excited,  I  know  not ; 
but  it  seems  to  me  now,  after  the  lapse 
of  several  years,  that  they  appeared 
from  the  moment  I  first  beheld  them 
two  things  totally  different  from  the 
class  to  which  they  belonged — a  pair 
marked  out,  as  it  were,  by  nature  to 
be  memorable  in  their  generation. 

As  young  Lawlor,  the  bridegroom, 
advanced  to  assure  me,  being  a 
stranger,  of  his  satisfaction  at  meet- 
ing any  friend  of  his  respected  pastor, 
he  necessarily  first  engaged  my  atten- 
tion. There  was  something  indescrib- 
able in  the  man.  Scarcely  arrived  at 
maturity,  his  frame  had  all  the  fulness 
and  development  of  one  in  the  prime 
of  life ;  and,  aided  by  a  commanding 
stature,  and  an  ease  of  manner  and 
fluency  of  address,  which  courts  will 
not  sometimes  bestow,  and  which  yet 
sometimes  may  be  found  in  cottages, 
he  was  admirably  calculated  for  making 
an  impression  upon  those  he  address- 
ed, I  was  about  to  say  an  agreeable 
one — but  it  was  not  so  ;  his  dark 
handsome  face  and  deep  flashing  eye 
would  have  been  resistless  but  for  a 
certain  furtive  expression  that  every 
now  and  then — at  all  times— in  the 
repose  of  thought  or  excitement  of 
argument,  hastily  overshadowed  them, 
causing  the  smile  to  vanish,  and  the 
glance  to  shrink  from  yours,  and  then 
was  gone  in  a  moment ;  but  not  until 
it  had  jarred  the  pleasure  reflected  by 
his  presence,  as  the  dip  of  a  flitting 
wing  breaks  up  the  surface  of  a  sum- 
mer lake.  I  saw  him  but  this  evening, 
yet  in  that  brief  space  I  hoarded  the 
vivid  recollections  of  an  age  of  obser- 
vation. I  could  not  but  remark  him 
if  it  were  only  for  the  strong  relief  in 
which  he  stood  out  from  the  crowd 
around,  and  an  air  of  abstraction,  from 
which  he  was  never  entirely  divested 
through  all  the  festivity,  save  when 
his  eyes  rested  upon  the  form,  or  his 
voice  responded  to  the  accents  of, 
Ellen  Nugent ;  "  for  then  ear,  eyes, 
and  heart  would  aH  awake.** 

«•  This,'*  he  said,  bringing  me  for- 
ward,'"  is  the  fair  girl  who  has  con- 
descended to  take  charge  of  my  hap- 
piness ;  **  and  I  bowed  low  before  one 
of  the  brightest  and  most  deUcato 
creatures  1  have  ever  beheld.  Her 
pale  gold  hair,  deep  blue  melancholy 
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eyes,  and  pure  colourless  cheek,  com- 
bined with  a  form  light' and  faery-like 
as  ever  danced  in  a  moonbeam,  re- 
minded one  less  of  an  earthly  being, 
than  of  some  mournful  angel  doom^l 
for  a  while  to  hover  amongst  man- 
kiud,  waiting  for  the  appointed  mo. 
ment  to  wing  home  to  its  natiice  world. 
As  my  friend,  Mr  Bush,  had  inti- 
mated, I  perceived  traces  of  recent 
ill  health  in  this  interesting  girl,  whose 
excessive  fragility  of  frame  might 
well  awaken  apprehension.  While 
her  betrothed  lingered  at  her  side,  she 
looked  one  of  the  happiest  of  the 
happy.  It  was  only  during  his  mo* 
mentary  absence  that  her  spirits  seem- 
ed to  waver ;  she  then  evinced  symp- 
toms of  anxiety  and  dejection,  snchas 
persons  exhibit  who  are  conscious  that 
a  beloved  object  is  exposed  to  danger 
that  by  their  presence  only  can  be 
averted.  Knowing  the  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances of  her  story,  I  was  not 
surprised  at  this  ;  but  I  could  not  avoid 
feclin;?  there  was  less  appearance  of 
heartfelt  felicity  about  this  young 
couple  than  the  agreeable  termination 
of  so  disastrous  a  courtship  might 
warrant. 

After  waiting  some  time  for  a  Doc% 
tor  O'Drizzle,  a  principal  accessary, 
I  understood,  to  all  merry-meetings,  it 
was  announced  that  this  important 
personage  had  arrived,  and  a  summons 
to  dinner  was  the  immediate  conse- 
quence. 

'*  Mrs  Mackesy,  allow  me  the 
pleasure,  ma'am — to  the  big  parlour, 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  if  you  please — 
Tim  Carroll^  see  that  the  neighbours 
outside  are  comfortable  —  Father 
Henncssy  (to  the  coadjutor)  you're 
young  and  hearty,  will  you  help  Miss 
Nelly  (a  venerable  spinster)  to  do  the 
honours  to  the  boys  and  girls  that 
haven't  room  with  us  ?  '* 

Thus  gabbled  old  Davy  Nugent,  as 
he  marshalled  us  to  the  big  parlour, 
which  well  deserved  the  appellation : 
at  all  times  a  goodly-sizod  apartment, 
even  in  Eliogarty,  where  architects 
are  less  circumscribed  than  in  Maryle- 
bone,  the  room  had  been  hastily  en- 
larged to  three  times  its  dimensions,  by 
the  simple  and  accommodating  prin« 
ciple  of  removing  a  partition,  and 
letting  into  it  what  very  much  re- 
sembled a  beautified  barn.  Here  the 
chief  banquet  was  spread,  and  graced 
by  the  presence  of  the  most  important 
guests,  amongst  whom,  probably  as 
being  the  greatest  strangeri  I  found 
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I  had  a  distinguished  place.     After 
events  have  so  impressed  upon  my 
recolleetion  erery  trifling  detail  of  a 
sceney  which  would  otherwise  have 
melted    into    indistinctness    among 
the  occurrences  of  an  active  life,  that 
I  must  be  pardoned  such  reminiscen- 
ces.   Yet,  under  the  most  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances, a  genuine  Irish  wedding 
is  a  scene  not  easily  forgotten  ;  and 
the  present  one  might  have  served  as 
a  specimen  par  excellence  of  that  high 
festival  of  good  fellowship  and  fun.— 
"  Father  O'Hea,  grace  if  you  please;" 
and  in  a  moment  the  hundred. and- 
odd  eager  faces  and  voluble  tongues 
were  seized  with  a  becoming  gravity, 
while  the  priest  uttered  a  benediction 
less  characterized  by  its  length  than 
fervour  ;  at  the  same  time  I  observed 
the  greater  number  of  the  guests  de- 
scribe some  mysterious  signs  upon 
their  forehead?,  and  plump  we  all  sat 
down,  and  then   the  long  array  of 
turkeys,  hams,  and  sirloins,  no  longer 
smoked  in  vain.   Dire  was  the  tumult  I 
—the    windows    of  the    apartment, 
though  it  was  chilling  spring,   were 
necessarily  open  to  temper  tho  atmos- 
phere within  ;  and -the  pronouncing  of 
grace  was  at  once  the  signal  to  our 
fellow-travellers  in  the  adjacent  build- 
ings to  sympathize  with  us,  and  to  a 
brigade  of  pipers  to  open  their  har- 
monious batteries  upon  every  quarter 
of  the  establishment.    They  were  ably 
supported  by  a  reserve  of  beggars, 
who,  the  moment  attention  was  pro- 
perly diverted  from  matters  of  minor 
importance,  beset  every  window  and 
avenue,  and  with  their   squabbling, 
shouting,  and  objurgations,  literally 
**  filled  up  each  pause  the  bagpipers 
had  made." 

'*  Tim  Carroll — a- rue — mWyou  go 
out  and  see  that  Bill  Fagan  keeps 
away  them  vagabones  from  the  win- 
dows— let  him  get  a  flail— do  you  hear 
me^a  flail!  **  "  Father,"  inteijected 
the  gentle  voice  of  Ellen  Nugent, 
"not  on  this  evening — let  the  poor 
creatures  have  it  their  own  way  to- 
night. 1  see  that  sad  boy  Tom  Bush  is 
back  again  in  the  country ;  I  thought*' 
— she  suddenly  stopped  and  looked 
away.     **  Ellen — my  pet^that  fellow 

was  never  born  to  be  dhrowned 

Mrs  O'Shaughnessy,  the  pleasure  of 
a  glass  o*  wine,  if  you  please — Doctor 
O*  Drizzle,  may  I  trouble  you— Mrs 
0*s glass — now,  good  people,  take  care 
of  yourselves — see  if  ye  can  make  your 
dinners  1  *'  &c.  &o. 
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As  I  happened  to  sit  near  young 
Lawlor,  I  had  occasionally  some  chat 
with  him,  as  well  ashb  manifold  oc- 
cupations would  admit,  and  found  him 
as  superior  to  hb  class  in  intelligence 
as  in  appearance.  I  took  an  oppor- 
tunity to  ask  respecting  ray  pedestrian 
acquaintance,  of  whom  I  had  just 
heard  mention,  and  received  by  no 
means  a  satisfactory  character  of  him. 

He  was  a  foundling,  and  derived  his 
name  from  the  bush  or  thicket  in  which 
he  had  been  discovered — had  been 
brought  up,  the  evil,  unaided,  wretch- 
ed childhood  and  youth  of  an  Irish 
country  pauper — had  got  into  habits 
of  the  most  inveterate  vice — was  tur- 
bulent and  brutal  in  his  conduct ;  and, 
in  an  affray  between  the  faction  to 
which  he  attached  himself  and  their 
opponents,  received  an  injury  which 
led  to  the  loss  of  his  arm.  He  was 
skilful — Lawlor  added — as  a  marker 
for  the  country  gentlemen,  and  gen- 
erally knowing  about  field  sports ; 
but  he  had  lately  been  imprisoned  for 
some  ofience,  and  had,  my  informant 
supposed,  but  just  now  returned. 

These  remarks  induced  allusions  to 
the  present  state  of  the  country,  a  sub- 
ject upon  which  Lawlor  was  not  com- 
municative. He  seemed  careless  of 
disclosing  his  opinions  to  a  stranger, 
and  confined  himself  to  comments  on 
the  supineness  of  the  neighbouring 
magistrates,  to  which  he  principally  at- 
tributed the  increase  of  crime  and  in- 
subordination; an  opinion  in  which  he 
was  supported  by  no  less  an  authority 
than  the  viceroy  himself,  who,  on  a 
late  occasion,  had  expressed  his  sense 
of  the  service  of  those  functionaries, 
in  terms  that  pretty  plainly  implied  he 
considered  "they  loved  their  own 
barns  better  than  the  public  weal." 

Though  Lawlor  was  '*  one  of  the 
people,"  and  a  Catholic,  with,  it  might 
be  supposed,  all  the  prejudices  and 
sense  of  wrongs — real  or  imaginary — 
of  his  class  and  creed,  I  found  him  dis- 
posed to  impress  me  with  an  idea  of 
bis  liberality  in  politics.  He  painted 
Whiteboyism  and  secret  meetings  in 
the  most  odious  colours,  until  the  very 
force  of  his  language  led  me  to  sus- 

Eeot  its  earnestness.  We  had  not, 
owever,  much  time  for  such  disquisi- 
tions :  the  mirth,  without  and  around, 
waxed  •'  fast  and  furious."  We  had 
dined,  and  were  lapped  in  the  joyous 
indulgence  of  the  hour  succeeding  din- 
ner ;  the  port  and  sherry  were  lubri- 
cating the  tongues  inside,  while  po- 
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teen  and  porter  were  lending  tone  to 
the  throats  without ;  the  pipers  played 
brisker  than  ever,  while  boccoghs 
and  beggars  danced  in  the  yard  with 
the  wild  delight  of  slaves  in  a  satur- 
nalian  emancipation.  A  ring  having 
been  cleared  before  the  windows,  in 
the  midst  of  it  was  placed  a  smooth 
wooden  platter  or  trencher,  and  Mr 
Bush  coming  forward,  made  his  best 
bow  to  the  gentry  in  the  parlour,  and 
flourishing  his  wattle,  proceeded  to 
dance  a  hornpipe  upon  the  dish,  care- 
fully confining  the  sphere  of  his  salta- 
tion to  its  limitod  circumference. 
This,  in  more  senses  than  one,  is  the 
tie  plus  ultra  of  an  Irbh  peasant's  ac- 
eompHshments ;  and  to  do  Tom  Bush 
justice,  he  performed  his  task  to  per- 
fection, concluding,  as  they  say  in  the 
playbills,  with  a  **  paralysing"  brand- 
ish of  his  weapon,  and  another  obei- 
sance to  the  company.  A  fresh  tum- 
bler of  punch  was,  by  Hugh  Lawlor's 
directions,  handed  to  him — a  refresh- 
iog. compliment  it  would  be  degener- 
ate in  a  host  or  bridegroom  to  omit  at 
the  close  of  such  a  piece  of  ingenuity. 
The  vagrant,  placing  his  cudgel  under 
his  arm  and  raising  aloft  the  beaker, 
advanced  to  the  window  to  return 
thanks.  *'  Healths  apiece  to  ye„  gen- 
teels,  an*  my  blessin*,  Masther  Hugh, 
an*  the  blessed  Virgin's  on  you  an'  Miss 
Ellen  every  day  ye  see  a  pavin*  stone, 
an*  may  ye  be  as  happy  as  the  day  is 
long  I  **  He  had  just  uttered  the  bene- 
diction, and  was  about  to  confirm  it 
by  draining  the  glass,  when  it  was 
shattered  to  fragments  in  his  grasp, 
cutting  his  solitary  hand  severely  in 
the  crash.  A  stone  flung  from  the 
rear  of  the  crowd,  either  by  design  or 
accident,  was  the  cause  of  this  untime- 
ly and  ominous  interruption.  Yield- 
ing at  once  to  the  impulse  of  bis  savage 
nature,  the  fellow  snatched  his  blud- 
geon, and  turning  round,  without  en- 
quiry  or  hesitation,  felled  the  ^person 
who  stood  next  him  to  the  ground. 
This  happened  to  be  no  other  than  Tim 
Carroll,  an  official  high,  as  we  have 
seen,  in  the  household  of  old  Nugent, 
and  still  higher  in  his  estimation  and 
that  of  his  followers,  who  at  once  burst 
through  the  crowd  upon  the  offender, 
and  laid  him  low  by  the  side  of  Carroll. 
A  general  fray  now  ensued.  Bush,  it 
will  be  remembered,  belonged  to  the 
faction  of  the  Dharrigs,  to  whom  he 
had  strongly  recommended  himself  by 
bis  reckless  and  abandoned  daring. 
Several  of  this  clan>  as  was  naturiJ, 
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had  attended  the  wedding  of  theirprin- 
cipal  chief,  and  now  instantly  rose  en 
masse,  and  rushed  from  the  different 
tables  at  which  they  had  been  carous. 
ing,  to  avenge  their  prostrate  and 
insulted  favourite.  Arming  themselves 
with  loosened  paving  stones,  (for  they 
had  led  offensive  weapons  at  home 
upon  this  occasion,)  and  raising  their 
cry  of  combat — «*  Here's  Dharrig !  '* 
they  dashed  upon  the  defenceless 
Cumminses  with  resistless  effect.  The 
stones  flew  in  every  direction,  sweeping 
down  all  before  them  with  the  devas- 
tation of  grape-shot,  dashing  through 
the  open  doors,  and  shivering  to  pieces 
the  windows  of  the  surrounding  build- 
ings. So  sudden  and  unexpected  was 
the  outbreak — scarcely  occupying  as 
many  seconds  as  it  has  taken  words  to 
describe  it— that  not  one  of  any  influ- 
ence amongst  the  assembled  guests 
had  time  to  stay  the  tumult  before  it 
had  risen  to  a  height  that  threatened 
the  most  disastrous  consequences.  Be- 
fore the  dismayed  host,  seconded  by 
his  reverend  guests,  the  clergymen, 
could  gain  the  yard,  the  Cumminses 
—in  other  words — the  dwellers  about 
Barna  and  its  vicinity,  including  all 
the  immediate  retainers  of  the  Nu- 
gents  —  had  rallied,  and  were  doing 
deadly  battle,  hand  to  hand,  with  their 
opponents,  while  fierce  shouts  of — 
"  Here's  Dharrig !  **— "  Here's  Cum- 
mins 1"  were  blent  with  the  shrieks 
of  affrighted  women,  and  the  loud  bat- 
tering of  the  missiles,  as  they  told  upon 
the  walls  and  windows  of  the  edifice. 
At  imminent  peril  to  themselves,  Davy 
Nugent  and  the  priests  flung  them- 
selves among  the  combatants,  and, 
with  uplifted  hands  and  voices,  be- 
sought them  to  have  mercy  npon  each 
other,  and  respect  for  the  holy  sacra- 
ment they  had  assembled  to  celebrate. 
"  The  ould  masther,"  as  I  found  he 
was  familiarly  termed,  limited  his  ex- 
ertions to  indignant  expostulation ;  but 
it -cannot  be  concealed  that  his  feve« 
rend  assistants  enforced  their  remon- 
strances with  the  more  logical  appli- 
cation of  two  stout  horsewhips,  whose 
arguments  were  too  convincing  to  be 
long  resisted,  and  the  rival  factions  at 
length  retired— 

**  As  mountain  waves  from  wasted  Unds 
Sweep  back  to  ocean  blue  1 " 

I  was  SO  amazed  at  this  scene  of 
strife  and  clamour,  that  I  scarce  no- 
ticed the  effects  it  had  upon  my  com- 
panions.   I  saw,  however^  that  Hugh 
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Lawlor  sprang  up  at  the  first  cry  of 
bis  faction,  but  Ellen  Nugent  was  in- 
stantly at  bis  side ;  she  cluug  to  bis 
arm,  terrified  at  the  scene  witbout^ 
but  doubly  anxious,  it  seemed,  to  pre- 
vent ber  lover  from  mingling  in  it, 
altbougb  he  assured  her  repeatedly  it 
was  necessary  that  he  should  act  as  a 
mediator  in  the  conflict.  It  was  to 
no  purpose  ;  she  appeared  filled  with  a 
dread  of  his  leaving  ber  presence  for 
a  moment,  and  be  was  at  last  obUged 
to  yield,  and  wait  the  efforts  of  her 
father's  and  the  priests'  interference. 

When  peace  was  established,  it  was 
found  that  the  number  of  wounded 
happily  bore  slight  proportion  to  the 
combatants ;  and  that,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Tim  Carroll,  who  was  severely 
hurt  by  the  left-hander  be  had  re- 
ceived, no  serious  results  were  to  be 
apprehended  to  those  engaged  in  the 
afiray.  Hugh  Lawlor  having  now 
been  permitted  by  his  fair  fiant^e  to 
join  her  father,  took  the  opportunity 
of  severely  reprimanding  Bush,  who, 
thanks  to  the  thickness  of  hb  peri- 
cranium, was  fast  regaining  his  facul- 
ties, for  the  wanton  enormity  of  which 
he  had  been  guilty,  in  committing  the 
assault  that  had  led  to  so  inauspicious 
an  interruption  of  their  harmony.  He 
ordered  him  at  once  to  depart,  and  not 
make  his  appearance  again  at  Bama, 
adding,  that  a  strict  watch  should  be 
kept  upon  him  in  case  the  life  of 
Carroll  should  be  endangered.  Far 
from  exhibiting  any  symptoms  of  con. 
trition,  the  fellow  replied  in  a  tone  of 
mingled  suUenness  and  defiance,  mut- 
tering, it  appeared,  in  an  undergrowl, 
gome  taunting  words,  to  the  effect  that 
it  would  be  well  if  some  people  felt 
the  same  dislike  to  bloody  hands  that 
they  did  to  broken  heads.  What* 
ever  might  be  implied  by  these  words, 
they  seemed  to  exasperate  the  bride- 
groom to  frenzy  — he  wrenched  the 
fatal  cudgel  from  the  grasp  of  its 
owner,  and  dragging  him  to  the  gate- 
way, beat  him  from  its  threshold  like 
a  dog.  Slowly,  and  with  bell-fire 
glaring  in  his  eyes,  Tom  Bush,  still 
facing  his  ejector,  withdrew.  When 
be  bad  got  some  distance  from  the 
gate,  he  pointed  significantly  to  the 
branch  of  a  mighty  elm  that  projected 
over  the  avenue,  shook  his  hand  fiercely 
at  young  Lawlor,  and  plunged  into 
the  darkness  of  the  gathering  night, 
with  which  peals  of  distant  thunder, 
announcing  an  approaching  storm, 
now  Segan  to  mingle* 

There  were  very  few  spectators  of 


this  occurrence.  Unluckily,  in  Ireland 
scenes  of  popular  violence  and  strife 
are  too  frequent  to  produce  much  im- 
pression— tne  moment,  therefore,  the 
shortlived  battle  of  the  factions  had 
subsided,  the  revellers  returned  with 
a  tenfold  zest  to  the  conviviality  of 
their  respective  circles.  The  tables, 
which  bad  been  so  plenteously  be- 
stowed, and  so  rapidly  relieved  of  their 
goodly  viands,  were  in  the  meanwhile 
removed — the  apartments  were  gaily 
lighted  up,  and  preparations  for  dan- 
cing commenced.  Hugh  Lawlor  bad 
by  this  time  rejoined  us,  quite  unruf. 
fled  by  the  incident  that  had  just  oc- 
curred, save  that  his  face,  I  thought, 
looked  paler  than  when  he  had  left 
us  ;  but  he  was  at  the  side  of  Ellen 
in  a  moment  more,  and  every  other 
thought  was  lost  in  the  looks  of  eager- 
ness  and  delight  with  which  be  drank 
in  her  beauty.  The  cheerful  glass, 
with  its  accompanying  toast  and  joyous 
laugh,  now  circulated  merrily — the 
old  related  their  choicest  stories — the 
young  gentlemen  who  happened  tp  be 
unpaired,  told  each  other  of  their 
hardest  rides  over  thestiffest  countries; 
while  those  who  had  a  pretty  partner 
at  their  side,  (and,tbey  were  the  ma- 
jority,) whispered  those  tales  that 
sound  sweetest  in  the  ears  of  a  single 
auditor.  I  perceived  that  Father  Mick 
was  absent  for  the  last  quarter  of  an 
hour,  and  now  a  little  sleek- headed 
man  entered  the  room,  and,  looking 
up  towards  the  head  of  the  table  at 
old  Davy  Nusrent,  made  a  low  bow ; 
whereupon  Ellen  Nugent  turned  vei y 
pale,  and  then  red,  and  then  still  paler; 
and  Toung  Lawlor  sprang  up,  and 
catching  her  band,  gently  drew  it 
within  his  arm ;  and  then  all  the  gen- 
tlemen rose,  and  each  seized  a  lady, 
and  Davy  Nugent  led  out,  with  a 
jaunty .  air,  Mrs  Mackesy,  bobbing 
like  a  peony  in  her  scarlet  bombazine* 
And  so  we  went  back  to  the  small  par- 
lour, or,  as  they  would  call  it  in  a  fine 
house,  the  drawing-room.  And  there 
was  Father  Mick  in  hb  alb  and  sur- 

Slice,  looking  quite  venerable,  and  the 
oly  water  and  his  breviary  before 
him  on  a  little  table,  and  near  him 
the  sleek- headed  herald  before  men- 
tioned—^he  clerk  of  the  chapel— »a 
useful  attendant  upon  the  occasion. 
And  then  there  was  a  crowding  and 
pressing  forward ;  and  I  being  a  thin 
man,  and  easily  slipped  over  in  a 
throng,  found  myself  very  much  in  the 
rear.  But  I  could  see  the  top  of  Hugh 
LawlofB  stately  head,  and  could  ima« 
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gine  him  whispering  some  words  of 
enoouragemeDt  to  Ellen,  perhaps  bid* 
ding  her  remember  his  long  and  ar« 
duoui),  and  once  hopeless  suit,  and 
blessing  this  hour  that  so  brightly 
repaid  him  for  all.  After  some  low- 
voiced  conversation  for  a  few  minutes, 
Father  Mick  opened  his  breviary,  and 
every  one  knelt  down ;  a  few  words 
were  said ;  a  prayer  uttered,  and  an 
amen  pronounced ;  and  Ellen  Nugent 
rose  up  for  life  and  in  death  the  wife 
of  Hugh  Lawlor.  Then  the  rushing 
was  greater  than  ever;  but  Lawlor 
was  before  them  all ;  he  had  folded 
his  Ellen  to  his  bosom,  and  laughing, 
as  he  disappointed  those  who  sought 
to  anticipate  him,  bestowed  upon  her 
pure  lips  a  most  emphatic  kiss ;  where- 
upon I  could  not  close  my  ears  to  the 
conviction,  that  a  mighty  rustling  and 
smacking  resounded  through  the  apart- 
ment, even  as  if  every  woman  in  the 
room  was  being  kissed — ^not  excepting 
Mrs  Mankesy  herself,  who,  however, 
gave  old  Davy  Nugent  a  reproachful 

Eunch  on  the  head  as  she  was  wiping 
er  mouth,  which  set  his  wig  marvel- 
lously awry. 
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The  sudden  burst  of  bagpipes*  rein* 
forced  by  a  strong  detachment  of 
fiddlers,  that  now  resounded  from 
every  corner  of  the  abode,  announced 
the  impatience  of  the  humbler  guests 
for  the  presence  of  the  fair  bride  and 
her  party.  Leaning  on  the  arm  of  her 
husband,  Ellen  led  the  way  to  tho 
apartments  assigned  for  dancing,  and 
taking  their  place  at  the  head  of  some 
forty  or  fifty  couple,  the  happy  pair 
led  off  the  country-dance  to  the  ap- 
propriate measure  of  UaUe  to  the  wecU 
ding.  The  reign  of  innocent  and  fro- 
lic mirth  was  now  fully  established  ; 
and  it  was  early  dawn  that  saw  the 
conclusion  of  the  nuptials  of  Bama. 
As  I  had  to  travel  some  miles  in  an 
opposite  direction  to  that  which  I  bad 
come,  for  tho  purpose  of  paying  a 
long-promised  visit  to  a  friend,  I  took 
my  leave  early  in  the  night,  waiting 
merely  to  contribute  a  trifle  to  the 
collection  made  for  the  priest— one  of 
the  principal  sources  of  his  support  in 
a  country  where  no  provision  is  by 
law  established  for  the  Roman  Catho- 
lie  clergy. 


IL 


While  an  was  light  and  gaiety 
within  the  bridal  mansion  of  Bama, 
one  of  those  tempests  which,  during 
the  equinox,  visit  the  islands  of  tho 
Atlantic  with  such  extraordinary  vio- 
lence, was  raging  far  and  near  with- 
out. The  wind  swept  the  hills  with 
the  roar  and  fury  of  a  hurricane,  and 
seemed  to  pause  only  in  its  career 
when  out- bellowed  by  the  thunder, 
which  burst  forth  in  tremendous  and 
long-continued  peals  through  the  ad- 
vancing night.  The  rain  descended 
in  torrents,  drifting  in  sheets  along 
the  country,  and  swelling  the  moun- 
tain streams  until  they  rose  above 
their  channels,  and  rushed  down  to 
aid  in  the  conflict  of  the  devastating 
elements.  Amid  the  tumultuous  din 
of  merriment  and  music  at  the  abode 
of  Davy  Nugent,  such  a  storm,  if 
heard  at  all,  was  little  heeded  ;  but  in 
the  quieter  abodes  of  the  surrounding 
country,  its  terrors  were  impressively 
felt  and  were  long  remembered. 
Amongst  those  who  sat  listening  to 
its  effects,  crowded  round  a  cheerful 
and  happy  hearth,  that  contrasted 
strongly  with  the  desolation  outside, 
was  the  family  of  Major  Walker,  a 
gentleman   of  independent  fortune, 


and  a  magistrate  for  the  eounty,  who 
resided  about  four  miles  disUnt  from 
the  scene  of  our  narrative, 'but  still 
higher  up  the  country,  where,  after 
sinking  into  moor  and  morass,  and  as- 
suming the  wild  features  of  mountain 
districts,  the  land  rises  and  unites  with 
the  principal  chain  of  hills  that  inter- 
sects Tipperary.  The  house,  which 
was  a  spacious  one,  was  well  adapted 
for  its  position — it  was  strongly  as 
well  as  handsomely  built.  The  place 
had  been  but  a  few  years  occupied  by 
Major  Walker,  who  had  planted  ex- 
tcnsively  around  it ;  but  the  planta« 
tions  were  not  grown,  the  shrubberies 
were  stunted,  and  in  the  midst  stood 
the  house,  wrapped  in  a  fearnought  of 
weather- slating,  and  imparting  to  the 
whole,  what  it  only  borrowed  itself,  a 
look  of  solitary  bleakness.  Far  dif- 
ferent, however,  was  the  aspect  of  the 
mansion  within.  The  bright  drawing- 
room  fire,  around  which  the  family 
were  this  night  seated,  blazed  upon  a 
cheerful  group,  surrounded  by  ail  the 
comforts  of  social  existence,  that  are 
met  with  nowhere  in  greater  profu- 
sion than  ip  the  abodes  of  the  Irish 
gentry.  Wax  lights  were  glancing 
upon  tables  strewed  with  portfolios 
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and  books.  One  of  the  latter  turned 
down  upon  its  open  pages,  an  idle 
work-stand,  and  a  piano  with  expand- 
ed music — appeared  to  have  been  just 
abandoned,  as  if  unable  to  amuse  or 
interest  amid  the  howling  of  such  a 
tempest.  Upon  another  table  was  the 
tea-equipagCj  with  its  still  simmering 
urn  ;  while  by  the  fire,  xnfauteuils  and 
easy  chairs,  were  seated  the  owner  of 
the  mansion,  a  tall  grave  gentlemanly 
man  of  about  fifty— his  lady,  some 
few  years  younger — their  daughter,  a 
fine  florid  bright-cheeked  girl  of  seven- 
teen— and  two  sons,  a  couple  of  years, 
perhaps,  the  juniors  of  their  sister.  A 
lady  and  gentleman,  Mr  and  Mrs 
Craven,  visiters  from  a  distant  part  of 
Ireland,  completed  the  circle,  which 
had  gradually  narrowed  as  the  vio- 
lence  of  the  storm  increased. 

'•  William,  my  boy,"  asked  Major 
Walker,  "  have  you  seen  to  the  fast- 
enings of  doors  and  windows  to- 
night?" 

"  I  have  indeed,  sir — John  Bryan 
and  I  went  through  the  house  at  six, 
as  usual.  You  are  not  apprehensive, 
I  hope,  that  doors  and  windows,  proof 
against  bullets  and  Captain.Rock,  can 
be  affected  by  the  storm  ?  " 

"  I  am  not — but  it  is  wiso  to  take 
precautions  against  both." 

•*  Of  the  two,*'  observed  Mr  Craven, 
•'  the  tempest  would  be  far  the  more 
merciful  intruder." 

'  *'  I  fear  so,"  Major  Walker  repli- 
ed ;  "  for,  though  1  have  no  reason  to 
think  I  am  unpopular,  the  very  fact  of 
my  being  in  the  commission  of  the 
peace  marks  me  out  for  odium — it  is 
certainly  a  dreadful  state  of  things  1 " 
"  Well,"  cried  Charles  Walker, 
"  if  Captain  Rock  should  come  to  pay 
us  a  visit  he  will  meet  a  warm  recep- 
tion— there  are  eight  of  us  men,  in- 
cluding servants,  with  three  blunder- 
busses, two  guns,  three  cases"—- 

**  How  can  you  go  on  so,  Charley  ?  " 
said  his  sister  ;  <<  good  gracious ! "  she 
exclaimed,  **  how  it  does  blow ! — one 
is  at  a  loss  to  say  which  is  safer,  the 
outside  or  inside  of  the  house.  What 
a  bad  night  for  Ellen  Nugent's  wed- 
ding, poor  thing  !~I  understand  half 
the  country  were  invited  to  it." 

"  I  don't  think,"  said  her  brother 
William,  **  we  had  such  a  storm  as 
this  since  the  night  Garry  voe  bridge 
was  carried  away,  when  Fogarty  the 
post-boy  was  drowned  at  Templebeg 
ford." 
**  He  couldn't  baye  better  luck," 


said  Charles;  "  he  was  connected, 
they  say,  with  all  the  bad  boys  about 
the  country  ;  and  it  was  strongly  sus- 
pected he  knew  something  of  poor 
Milo  Byrne's  murder." 

"  That  was  a  frightful  affair,  if  I 
recollect  rightly,"  observed  Mr  Cra- 
ven, **  the  newspapers  were  full  of  it 
for  days— but  1  do  not  exactly  remem- 
ber why  it  excited  so  much  horror?'' 

**  From  its  unparalleled  atrocity,** 
replied  his  host.  "  Poor  Byrne  was 
a  man  of  easy  fortune,  an  old  neigh- 
bour of  mine  before  1  left  Upper  Or- 
mond  for  this  part  of  the  country — he 
lived  about  seven  miles  away,  at  a  fine 
old  place  that  his  family — a  Catholic 
one— had  for  a  number  of  years.  They 
are  not  exactly  gentry,  but  gentlemen 
farmers,  and  Milo  was  a  worthy  re- 
presentative of  a  respectable  stock. 
He  was  a  fellow  of  the  most  inoffen- 
sive disposition,  universally  beloved 
for  his  hospitality  and  kindness  of 
heart — an  excellent  landlord,  and  an 
indulgent  master ;  and  so  well  known 
through  the  greater  part  of  Tipper- 
ary  for  his  benevolence  and  charity, 
that,  as  a  convincing  proof  of  his  po- 
pularity, it  is  believed,  (however  ex- 
traordinary such  a  thing  may  appear 
in  Tipperary,  where  we  live  with  the 
knife  almost  at  our  throats,) — that  at 
Curraheen,  (the  name  of  his  place,) 
they  never  took  the  precaution  of 
placing  more  than  an  ordinary  latch 
upon  the  doors  at  night.  He  used  to 
say  he  never  injured  any  one^never 
drove  for  rent — never  ejected  a  ten- 
ant— never  turned  a  beggar  away 
empty — and  that,  therefore,  there  could 
be  no  temptation  for  people  to  come  at 
night  to  seek  the  spoil  or  redress  they 
were  welcome  to  by  day." 

*<  And  yet  he  met  with  such  an  un- 
timely end  I " 

"  Untimely  indeed  I  It  was  a  fine 
moonlight  night  in  October — about 
eight  o'clock,  Byrne  was  seated  with 
his  family,  I  believe,  reading  the  news- 
paper aloud  to  them — when" 

•'  Papal  do  you  hear  nothing?" 
exclaimed  Miss  Walker,  starting  sud- 
denly up,  as  a  fresh  burst  of  the  hurri- 
cane shook  the  house  to  its  founda- 
tions. 

'*  There  is  no  cause  for  alarm,  my 
love.  As  I  was  saying,  poor  Byrne, 
it  appears,  was  reading  aloud,  when 
the  front  door  of  his  dwelling  was 
opened,  and  a  number  of  men,  «dl 
armed,  their  faces  covered  with  crape, 
walked  into  the  room,  Ju  other  cases 
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of  atrocity,  insult  is  generally  add- 
ed to  outfage  ;  but,  according  to  the 
testimony  of  the  unfortunate  man's 
family,  the  intruders  used  no  words  of 
menace  or  reproach.  They  entered 
with  the  usual  salutation — which,  it 
was  obserred,  they  expressed  in  Irish, 
a  language  little  spoken  in  this  county 
— and,  addressing  Byrne  in  a  respect^ 
ful  manner,  said  they  wanted  to  speak 
with  him  outside.  He  rose  and  fol- 
lowed them,  two  of  the  party  being 
left  in  the  room  to  repress  any  alarm 
its  inmates  might  attempt  to  make. 
In  a  few  minutes  more  his  wife,  with 
the  quick  ear  of  anxiety,  caught  the 
voice  of  her  husband  in  earnest  expos- 
tulation  in  front  of  the  house,  appa- 
rently requesting  to  be  allowed  to 
speak  with  her.  In  a  short  time  one 
shot  was  fired — a  dreadful  pause— the 
sentinels  were  called  off;  and,  when 
his  terrified  family  rushed  out,  Byrne 
lay  stone-dead  at  his  own  threshold." 

**  And  the  cause  of  all  this  ?"  en- 
quired Mr  Craven. 

**  Was  the  most  revolting  and  in- 
credible in  the  annals  of  crime.  The 
murderers,  on  leaving  the  scene,  met 
some  of  the  farm-servants  ;  and,  with 
a  kind  of  inconsistent  justice,  frequent 
in  this  passionate  and  distracted  people, 
desired  them  to  proclaim  that  the  men 
who  killed  Milo  Byrne  were  actuated 
by  no  ill-will  towards  him  —  on  the 
contrary,  that  they  respected  and  es- 
teemed his  character — hut  his  life  was 
the  last  surviving  one  in  White  Will 
Redmond's  lease  ;*  a  man  that  ruined, 
.  thetf  said,  their  families  and  themselves  ; 
and,  by  cutting  off  Byrne  in  the  prime 
of  life,  they  deprived  tlieir  oppressor  so 
many  years  the  earlier  of  an  income  of 
about  four  hundred  a-year — a  deadly 
and  more  lasting  revenge,  they  addtd, 
than  taking  away  his  life.*' 

"  Horrible!  Were  the  murderers 
brought  to  justice  ?" 

**  Not  one  of  them,"  replied  Major 
Walker,  "  It  is  now  more  than  two 
years  since  the  transaction,  and  no- 
thing has  transpired  to  throw  light 
upon  the  matter.  The  interest  it  ex- 
cited b  gradually  dying  away  amongst 
more  recent  occurrences ;  but  its  bar- 
barous wantonness  will  never  let  it 
wholly  be  forgotten." 


"  Well,  I  always  feel  confident,**  in- 
terposed  Mrs  Walker,  "  that  the  per- 
petrators of  that  evil  deed  will  yet  be 
discovered.  The  murderers  of  so 
blameless  a  man  will  not  die  unpunish- 
ed. Even,  if  all  living  agency  fails, 
the  very  dead  will  rise" 

As  she  spoke,  a  peal  of  thunder 
broke  above  the  storm  with  a  crash, 
as  if  the  very  m9untains  had  rent 
asunder,  and  were  toppling  on  tho 
dwelling ;  and,  while  the  awestruck 
circle  awaited  the  cessation  of  its 
stunning  roar,  a  loud  knocking  at  the 
hall  door  reverberated  sharply  and 
distinctly  through  the  house,  as  thongh 
the  fiend  of  the  tempest  was  demand- 
ing entrance. 

Tho  little  party  instantly  sprang  up 
^the  already  excited  females  clinging 
in  dismay  to  their  protectors.  Major 
Walker,  as  calm  as  usual,  rang  the 
bell,  while  hb  eldest  son  advanced  to 
the  door  of  the  apartment,  and  im- 
pressed upon  the  servant  the  needle&s 
caution  (in  Tipperary)  that  upon  no 
pretence  was  the  nocturnal  visitant  to 
be  admitted. 

Again  the  thunder  rattled  round  the 
hills;  and  the  knocking,  which  had 
ceased  for  a  moment,  was  more  vio- 
lently renewed  than  before.  The  voice 
of  the  servant  was  now  heard  in  par- 
ley with  some  person,  who,  it  appear- 
ed, eagerly  sought  admission ;  and, 
after  the  lapse  of  a  few  minutes,  the 
domestic  ascended  to  the  diawing- 
room. 

**  The  ould  boy  himself,  I  do  veri- 
ly b'iieve.  Major,  is  outside.  The 
cross  o*  Christ  betune  us  an'  all  harm  t 
sure  such  another  night  no  Christhan 
would  ventur  out  in  1  1  'ont  take  it  on 
me  to  swear  whether  'tis  man  or  beast 
is  there  ;  but  whichever  it  is,  ho 
keeps  cursing  and  bellowring  tliat  he 
wants  to  see  you,  an'  that  he  won't  go 
till  he  docs." 

"  Did  you  not  tell  him,  Bryan,  that 
no  stranger  is  allowed  into  my  house 
after  nightfall  upon  any  account  ?  ** 

"  Faith  an*  shure  1  did,  over  an* 
over.  Major;  an*  'twas  little  use  for 
me ; — *  didn*t  you  tell  me  your  roas- 
ther  is  at  home,*  scs  he ;  <  shure 
*twouldn*t  be  out  sich  a  night  as  this 
ho*d  be,*  ses  I,  ^  nor  any  one  else  that 


*  In  Ireland,  where  a  number  of  persons  are  to  be  frequently  found,  in  a  town- 
land  or  parish,  bearing  the  same  name,  the  peasantry  distinguish  them  by  ap- 
pellations generally  having  reference  to  their  personal  appearance.  Thus  there  ire 
White— Red — and  Black  Patricic  Sullivan,  according  to  the  difierence  of  hair  or  com« 
plezlon  in  those  respectable  Individuals,  ^ 
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wai  about  any  thin'  that's  good«' 
868  I ;  *  welly  go  up  and  tell 
him  that  Tin  come  a  long  journey  on 
weighty  business/  sefl  be>  *  an'  if  I 
go  without  seein'  him,  the  sin  of  It  be 
on  his  own  sowl,'  ses  he,  (them  were 
his  very  words,  savin'  your  favour, 
M^jor ;)  *  whisper  your  message 
through  the  keyhole,  can't  you,'  ses 
I,  *  an'  rU  take  it  safe  an'  sound  for 
Tou,'  (by  the  same  token  1  could  hard- 
ly hear  my  own  ears  with  the  wind 
andthundher;)  with  that,  ray  dear  life, 
he  hot  the  dure  such  a  sthroke,  I 
thought  'twas  dhruv  in  in  my  face ; 
and  then  such  an  oath  as  he  swore. 

•  I'll  have  you  yet,'  set  he,  '  where 
there'll  be  no  oak  betune  us  ;*  ^  wisha 
I  cross,'  ses  I,  *  an'  in  the  name  o' 
God  be  off  out  o*  that,  whoever  you 
are,  an'  come  again  in  the  mornin.' 

*  I  can't  come  in  the  daylight  at  all,' 
868  he,  soft  as  if  he  put  his  mouth 
down  to  the  keyhole ;  *  I  can't  come 
in  the  daylight,  Bryan,'  (how  well  ha 
knows  my  name,  God  help  us !)  <  I 
must  gi'ray  message  to  the  masther 
afore  twelve  to-night,  or  not  at  all ; 
an'  if  he  does  not  take  it  the  sin  of  it 
be  on  his  own  sowl,  an'  go  up  an'  tell 
him  80,*  and  so  I  came  up  to  let  yoa 
know  what  he  sea." 

**  Go  down,  then,  again,"  said  Ma. 
jor  Walker,  without  hesitation,  **  and 
say,  what  I  suppose  thb  person  is  well 
aware  of,  that  no  gentleman,  in  the 
present  state  of  the  country,  allows  his 
doors  to  be  opened  to  let  in  a  stranger 
at  such  an  hour  a^  this.  If  his  er- 
fand  is  on  magisterial  business,  tell 
him  he  can  go  to  the  police-  barrack 
at  Capparue^  only  two  miles  off,  and 
Uiey  will  attend  to  him  instantly." 

••  Thrue  for  you,  sir ;  shure  'tisn't 
out  of  our  senses  we'd  be  to  open  the 
dure,  when  maybe  'tis  Captain  Rock, 
or  some  one  far  worse,  is  there,"  and 
Bryan  descended  with  the  message. 

The  little  party  listened  in  breath- 
less attention  to  learn  the  effect  of  this 
second  denial.  While  the  servant  was 
engaged  in  the  foregoing  recital,  the 
knocker  continued  to  be  plied  violent** 
ly  at  intervals,  showing  that  the  visi<* 
tant  by  no  means  relinquished  the  ex- 
pectation of  being  admitted.  They 
could  now  hear  Bryan's  voice  again 
announcing  his  master's  inflexible  re- 
solution :  they  heard  no  more ;  no- 
thing but  inarticulate  sounds  outside, 
blown  away  by  the  tempest,  and  again 
John  Bryan  appeared  before  tbero. 

"  You  never  heard  how  he  8wore, 
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your  honour,  when  I  gev  him  yimr 
message ;  I  could  hear  him  mntther** 
in'  to  himself  when  I  put  my  e^r  to 
the  keyhole  ;  at  hist  I  thought  he  was 
gone  away  entirely,  when  by  this  an* 
by  that  up  he  comes  agaiuj  aa'  th« 
dure  gets  another  pelt.  <  Are  you 
there  ?'  ses  be  ;  *  what  do  you  think  a* 
yourself?'  ses  I.  <  Well,  up  again  wid 
you,'  ses  he,  <  an'  tell  your  masther 
I'm  come  for  some  money  he  owes 
me  this  long  time,  an'  here's  the  re* 
ceipt.'  With  that  I  sees  this  weeny 
bit  o'  paper  thrust  through  the  key- 
bole,"  and  raising  his  hand,  Bryan 
extended  a  scrap  of  dirty  paper  to  his 
master. 

Major  Walker  glanced  at  it,  aod 
started ;  after  a  pause  of  some  minutes^ 
he  said — "  I  must  see  this  person.'* 

"  Is  it  now,  your  honour  ?  " 

"  Instantly :  tell  them  to  place  lights 
below  in  the  study,"  he  said,  turning 
to  his  daughter ;  "and  do  you,  Cbarle* 
and  William,  get  Hartnett  to  the  nest 
room,  over  the  hall-door,  and  keep  a 
good  look-out  to  see  that  this  u  no 
stratagem  of  Rockites  to  get  in  upon 
us.  If  there  is  but  one  person  outside^ 
make  no  noise  while  the  door  is  opeiu 
ed  :  should  any  more  make  their  ap* 
pearance  or  offer  for  the  house,  clear 
away  with  the  blunderbusses— it  will 
be  check  enough  until  the  door  is  fast 
again." 

So  saying.  Major  Walker  descend«d, 
followed  by  the  trusty  Bryan,  having 
first  supplied  themselves  with  pistols 
from  the  armoury  closet  on  the  land- 
ing- place. 

To  those  of  our  readers  who  ar» 
only  accustomed  to  the  order  and 
tranquillity  that  prevail  in  countries 
where  the  laws  are  feared  at  least,  if 
pot  respected,  and  where  every  man's 
house  is  literally  his  castle,  the  precau- 
tions just  mentioned  may  appear  the  ex- 
aggerations of  some  imaginative  story- 
teller ;  but  they  whose  birth  or  busi- 
ness has  bound  them  to  the  distractad 
country  in  which  our  narrative  is  laid« 
will,  very  probably,  perceive  that  th« 
sketch  is  more  remarkable  for  fieeble- 
oess  of  outline  than  for  depth  of  colour^ 
To  such  the  marvel  would  be,  aot  th^ 
a  country  gentleman  should  place  a 
little  garrison  under  arms  when  his 
bouse- door  was  to  be  opened  after 
dark,  but  that,  under  any  pretence,  h« 
should  permit  it  to  be  opened  at  ail. 

On  reaching  the  hall,  Bryan  was 
directed  to  uikIo  the  fastenings  of  the 
door»  while  his  master  stood  at  the 
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entraDce  opemog  to  the  study,  and 
watched  with  some  anxiety  a  process 
which,  any  where  bnt  in  Munster, 
would  not  be  an  important  one.  As 
the  last  bar  was  heaved  away,  and  the 
bolts  undrawn,  a  terrific  gust  of  wind, 
mingled  with  the  groan  of  thunder, 
fiercely  blew  the  door  wide  open,  and 
the  nocturnal  vbitant  sprang  in  as  if 
winged  with  Uie  red  lightning  that  at  the 
moment  went  hissing  through  the  sky. 

John  Bryan,  who  had  been  flung 
to  some  distance  by  the  unexpected 
blast,  instantly  closed  and  fastened 
the  door,  and  the  stranger  stood  alone 
before  his  master. 

«'  Humph  I  "  said  Major  Walker, 
after  closely  eyeing  the  intruder ;  **  I 
think  I  have  seen  you  before  now  ?  ** 

"  Glory  be  to  God  I  if  it  bn't  Tom 
Bush  after  all,  the  villyan  ;  but  dhar 
dhieul  more  like  the  ould** 

"  Jack  Bryan — none  o'  your  jaw — 
or  it'll  be  worse  for  you ! "  interrupted 
the  fellow,  pulling  from  the  breast  of 
his  coat  a  large  clasp-knife,  with  the 
blade  unclosed,  and  looking  with  his 
flashing  eyes — hb  savage  face  ghastly 
with  passion,  strongly  contrasting 
with  the  fiery-red  cap  by  which  hb 
wild  and  haggard  looks  were  sur- 
mounted^  more  like 

"  Angry  demon  sent, 
Red  from  hb  penal  element," 
than  an  inhabitant  of  the  living  world. 

« I  wbh  to  speak  with  you.  Major, 
i*  you  please,  about  that  bit  o'  paper 
I  sent  you  just  now.*' 

«  Come  thb  way,"  said  Major  Walk- 
er,  leading  the  way  into  the  study ; 
*'  and  do  you,  Bryan,  wait  in  the 
hall  until  1  call." 

They  entered  the  study,  and  Bush 
immediately  shut  the  door,  seeking,  in 
vain,  to  adjust  the  bolt  by  which  per- 
sons inside  were  saved  from  intrusion. 

**  There  is  no  occasion — we  shall 
not  be  interrupted;  come  forward, 
and  let  me  hear  what  you  have  to 
say."  And  the  magistrate  seated  him- 
self within  reach  of  the  bell-pull, 
placing  the  reading-lamp,  the  only 
light  that  had  been  supplied,  on  the 
table,  so  as  to  diffuse  its  ray  as  equally 
as  possible  through  the  room. 

But  Bush  did  not  choose  to  advance 
more  than  a  few  paces  from  the  door : 
he  kept  aloof  from  the  circle  of  light 


emitted  by  the  lamp,  and  stood  within 
the  flickering  shade  that  enveloped 
the  greater  part  of  the  apartment ;  his 
form  half  bent,  hb  chin  resting  on  his 
hand,  and  his  eye  glbtening  like  a 
rattlesnake's  about  to  spring  upon  its 
prey. 

"  I  have  here,"  said  Major  Walker, 
**  the  piece  of  paper  you  sent  in.  It 
b  the- advertisement  proclaiming  the 
reward  of  four  hundred  pounds  ofiVred 
by  Government  two  years  back  for  the 
discovery  of  the  murderers  of  MrMilo 
Byrne  of  Curraheen — are  you  able  to 
give  any  information  on  the  subject  ?  ** 

"  If  I  wom*t  able,  'tbn't  here  I'd 
be  now,"  said  the  fellow,  after  a  pause. 
««  Where's  the  pen  an*  ink,  Mjyor?" 

"  I  am  quite  ready  to  take  a  memo- 
randum of  any  thing  you  wbh  to  say, 
previous  to  your  deposition  being  duly 
made  out,  which  can  be  done  to-mor- 
row," said  Major  Walker,  at  the  same 
time  drawing  to  him  writing  materials, 
and  taking  up  the  pen. 

**  To-morrow  t  tnon-na-mon-dhoul ! 
it  must  be  to-night,  Major  1  I'U  scald 
the  heart  in  him,  and  spile  hb  plea- 
sure— if  I  swung  for  it!  Promise  me, 
by  all  the  bless^  books  in  the  house, 
that  if  I  put  my  hand  upon  the  man 
that  killed  Milo  Byrne,  you'll  get  him 
taken  that  minnit  ?  Promise  me  that, 
or  hell  to  my  sowl ! "  swore  the  ruffian, 
<^  if  I  ever  open  a  lip  upon  the  matter 
if  you  were  to  have  me  torn  between 
wild  horses." 

<'Go  on,  then,"  said  Walker,  an- 
xiously, «*  I  promise  you." 

'<  Put  down—first  an*  foremost — last 
Michaelmas-night  two  years." 

"  Very  well— what  of  it  ?  " 

«  Put  down,  a  dance  at  John  Re- 
gan's, at  the  Rag,*  Major,  an'  that 
the  boys  an'  girls  wor  comin*  laugliin' 
an'  roystering  away  from  it,  an'  when 
they  came  as  far  as  Bill  Molumpy's 
borheen — five  o'  the  boys — an*  I  was 
one  of  the  five — turned  off  to  go  home 
a  short  cut  through  the  fields;"  again 
he  paused,  as  if  doubtful  whether  his 
auditor  was  sensible  of  the  value  of 
hb  communication,  perceiving  that  it 
was  not  entirely  committed  to  paper. 

**  Proceed,  my  good  fellow ;  depend 
on  it  I  shall  omit  nothing  important 
in  your  story." 

"  Well  an*  good — ^while  we  wor 


*  Public-bouses  in  the  remote  parts  of  Ireland,  where  they  cannot  afford  painted 
aign-boardf,  are  sometimes  dbtinguished  by  a  wisp  of  hay,  or  a  sod  of  turf,  suspended 
over  the  door.  The  hamlet  alluded  to  above,  obtained  its  appellation  from  a  house  of 
thb  kind,  whose  decoration  was  a  rag  tisd  op  a  pole,  thrust  thorough  the  thatch.  .  ^^  , 
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goin*  throngli  the  fields^  it  biggun  to 
rain  cats  an'  dogs  upon  U9«  an*  we  got 
uodher  a  big  black  thorn  hedge  for 
sheltber,  an'  then  the  boys  biggun  to 
chat  about  the  girls,  an*  to  brag  about 
their  sweethearts,  an'  all  that — at  last 
we  biggun  to  talk  of  Hugh  Lawlor 
an'  Miss  Ellen  Nugent,  an'  the  long 
courtship  there  was  betune  them.  I 
suppose  you  often  hear  of  it  yourself. 
Major?** 

"  I  think  I  have— well  ?*' 

*'  Well,  at  this  time,  Hugh  Lawlor 
was  on  hiskeepin*,  on  account  of  hurt- 
in'  Tom  Nugent,  Ellen's  brother,  in 
some  dispute  there  was  about  Hugh's 
comin'  about  Bama  to  see  her— an* 
we  wor  sayin'  what  a  sin  it  was  for 
the  poor  fellow  to  be  kept  out  o'  the 
counthry,  account  of  it— an'  then 
Lanty  Mara,  one  o'  the  boys  ses — 

*  well,  by  Gor  1*  ses  he,  *  it  *11  be  worse 
for  them  that  has  a  hand  in  breedin' 
disturbance  betune  'em — an'  Hugh 
Lawlor  isn't  the  man  to  let  it  pass 
with  them,  tho*  he  keeps  himself  so 
quiet,*  ses  he.  *  An  who's  blempt  for  it  V 
ses  Jack  Dogherty,  (another  o'  the 
boys  was  with  us.)  '  Them/  ses  Lanty, 
<  that's  the  cause  of  all  Hugh's  throuble 
of  late — them  that  tould  Harden  of 
Marnane  to  take  the  parks  o*  Mar- 
nane  from  Lawlor,  afther  his  father 
an*  gran'father  bein'  tenants  at  will 
upon  'em  for  many  a  long  year— 
shure  it  took  a  good  hundred  a-year 
from  him.'  *  But  Lanty,'  ses  Jack,  ^  if 
Lawlor  wasn't  belied,  you  know  peo- 
ple used  to  say,  that  he  was  captain 
o*  the  gang  the  night  they  broke  up 
the  parks  ;  that  Harden's  father  tould 
him,  with  his  dyin'  breath,  never  to 
have  undhcr  any  thing  but  pasture.' 

*  Well,  an'  what  of  it?'  ses  Lanty; 
'  shure  the  tenant  had  a  right  to  make 
the  most  o'  the  land,  an'  when  Lawlor 
a&ked  leave  to  till  it,  he  was  refused, 
an'  then  five  hundred  o'  them  kem  at 
night,  with  ploughs,  an'  broke  it  up ; 
an'  Harden,  of  coorse,  blamed  Law- 
lor, an*  had  him  ejected,  but  sorrow 
the  more  notice  he'd  have  taken  of  it, 
if  it  worn't  for  White  Will  Redmond, 
who  put  him  up  to  gettin*  a  warrant 
agin  the  poor  boy,  adding  to  his  trouble, 
an'  'twas  long  before  be  could  show 
his  face  in  the  counthry,  till  Harden 
dropped  it.' " 

«  but  what  has  all  this  to  say  to  the 
budness  in  hand,  fellow  ?  " 

"  Plenty,  Major,  lashins  an*  lavins ! 
never  fear.  Well,  then,  Lanty  told 
us  that  White  Will  was  doin'  all  in 
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his  power  to  spile  Lawlor's  chance 
with  Ellen  Nugent,  bekase  he  wanted 
to  get  her  for  bis  own  son,  an'  Davy 
Nugent  liked  the  match  well,  account 
of  the  property — over  L.400  a-year — 
that  White  Will  had;  an'  at  last  Jack 
Dougherty  said,  what  a  good  deed 
'twould  be  to  give  White  Will  a 
beatin',  and  that  he  supposed  it 
'twould  be  somethin'  in  our  way  from 

Hugh  Lawlor «  Bee  the  law  !'  ses 

Mara,  ^  if  you  knew  but  all,  there's  a 
way  to  spite  him  worse  than  beatin'. — 
'  But  when  I  mean  beatin',  ses  Dough- 
erty, '  I  mean  doing  the  thing  well — 
clean  off.* — «  There's  a  better  way  by 
far,'  ses  Mara,  ^  if  people  had  the  coo- 
rage  to  be  thrue  to  one  another.*— 
*  Can't  yon  speak  out,*  ses  Jack,  <  like  a 
man  ? '  ses  he. — *  No  I  wont,*  ses  Mara, 
— « there's  Darby  Kieran  there — Law- 
lor's own  man,  that  never  threw  in  a 
word  since  we  biggun  to  speak  of 
the  matter,  an'  he  knows  more  than 
any  one  abont  it.' — *  I'll  tell  ye  what, 
boys,*  ses  Kieran,  startin*  up,  < any  one 
that's  for  the  thing,  let  him  meet  mo 
to-night  week,  at  six  o'clock,  at  the 
Cross  of  Drumm,  an*  we*ll  see  more 
about  it ;  an*  Bush,'  ses  he,  *  you're  a 
good  boy  an'  a  shure  one^do  you 
come  too— we'll  want  you.*  Have  you 
all  that  down.  Major  ?  ** 

**  All  that  is  necessary,*'  replied  the 
listener ;  **  pray  get  on,  the  night*  is 
growing  late." 

<*  Well,  to  make  a  long  story  short, 
we  met  at  the  Cross  o*  Drumm— put 
down  first  and  foremost  Darby  Kier- 
an, Major-— Jack  Dougherty^ Lanty 
Mara — a  boy  of  the  Clearys,  from  the 
parish  of  Golden — Long  Jack  Moher, 
an*  myself.  Kieran  brought  whisky, 
an*  we  took  three  glasses  a  man,  an* 
then  he  swore  us.** 

*'  Who  ?*'  said  the  magistrate. 

**  Darby  Kieran  swore  us  on  the 
prayer-book  to  be  thrue  to  one  an- 
other on  what  we  wor  goin'  to  do— but 
hell  to  the  word  else  he'd  tell  us — *  an' 
Bush,'  ses  he,  <  you  know  all  the  places 
as  we  go  along,  an'  you  must  quiet 
the  dog«,'  ses  he, '  you  know  all  their 
names,'  an'  with  that  we  went  to  the 
gripe  where  the  guns  war  hid — an' 
we  got  crapes  from  Kieran,  an'  we 
darkened  ourselves,  an*  off  we  went— 
an*  shure  enough  *twasn*t  to  White 
Will*s  we  wor  goin*  *'— another  pause. 

"What  else?*' 

The  informer  bent  forward,  but  did 
not  advance  a  step.  **  Put  down  in 
tiiat  paper,"  he  said,  <<  that  we  took  the 
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high-road  that  led  to  Milo  Byrne*8gate, 
an*  when  we  got  about  a  mile  up  the 
road,  Kieran  whistled,  an*  a  man,  with 
his  face  dark  like  ourselves,  jumped 
over  the  hedge — an*  Darby  went  up 
to  him,  an*  they  spoke  easy — an*  then 
Kieran  came  back  an*  bid  us  follow  the 
captain — that  was  the  new-comer — an* 
off  we  set  an*  never  stopped  till  we 
came  to  Curraheen  gate,  that  was  wide 
open.  The  strange  man  turned  up, 
but  never  spoke  a  word ;  so  up  we 
went  to  the  house,  an*  easy  enough 
'twas  to  get  into  it;  an*  sure  you 
know  the  rest** 

<'  But  you  have  told  mc  nothing — 
positively  nothing,**  said  his  anxious 
nearer. 

*'  Do  you  tell  me  over  again  if  there*s 

thrnth  in  what  that  paper  I  sent  you 

•es  ?  on  the  virtue  of  your  sowl,  is  there 

a  free  pardon  for  every  one  but  the 

.man  that  fired  the  shot?** 

*•  So  the  Government  promise,** 
•aid  Major  Walker,  **  and  I  am  confi- 
dent they  promise  truly/* 

The  fellow  proceeded.  —  '*  They 
brought  out  Byrne — an*  the  moon  was 
shinin*  at  bright  as  day — an*  he  was 
quite  easy  an*  pleasant  like,  *till  they 
bid  him  kneel  down.  <  For  what  ?*  ses 
he ;  'to  say  your  prayers,'  s<;s  one  o* 
them,  *  an*  prepare  for  death.*  With 
that  he  leapt  up,  you*d  think  the 
height  of  the  house,  an*  axed  what 
hadfthey  agin  him,  but  no  one  answer- 
ed ;  an*  they  put  a  blunderbuss  to  his 
bceaiti  an*  axed  him  had  he  a  mind  to 
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Bay  his  prayers;  86  with  that  ibey 
forced  him  down  upon  his  knees,  an* 
then  I  suppose  he  knew  he  was  for 
death,  for  he  begun^  an  avy-maryah;* 
but  he  couldn't  fiuish  it,  he  was  in  such 
a  hurry.  *  Boys,*  ses  lie,  *let  me  only 
spake  to  the  wife,*  ses  he ;  an*  still  the 
captain  never  spoke  a  word,  but  made 
a  sign,  and  one  o*  them  ris  the  gun, 
an  thrun  it  away  from  him  agin,  sayin* 
in  Irish,  that  Byrne  never  hurt  him  or 
his,  and  that  he  could  not  pull  the 
thrigger.  With  that,  the  tall  man  kem 
forward — levelled — an*  fired  himself, 
an*  Milo  Byrne  dhropped  like  a  bul- 
lock!** 

**  But  who  was  this  man?— >thi8 
captain  ?'* 

*'  By  that  blessed  timber,  Hugh 
Lawlor  himself  I  '*  said  Bush,  his  voice 
dropping  to  a  whisper,  and  his  face 
becoming  still  whiter  in  the  ahadow 
of  the  room.  «  Hugh  Lawlor  1"  he 
said,  lifting  his  hand  and  striking  on 
the  table — "  he  tbat*s  manyin'  to- 
night— 'twas  he  that  shot  Mr  Byrne 
with  his  own  hand.  An*  now  I  give 
myself  up  to  you.  Major,  an'  remem-  * 
her,  you  promised  to  take  the  mur- 
dherer  the  minnit  be  was  pointed  out 
to  you.** 

The  bell  was  rung  violently — 

*'  Bryan,  tell  Hartnett  to  saddle 
Spring  and  the  chestnut  mare,  and  go 
up  and  bid  Mr  Charles  get  himself 
ready  to  be  off  with  me  to  Cappame 
barracks  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour.** 


III. 


Banna  waa  shining  far  through  the 
•tormy  night,  with  the  blaze  of  a 
hundred  wedding  lights.  Roof  and 
rafter  shook  to  merry  music  and  up- 
roarious  revelry,  and  the  jocund  dan- 
cers throng^  with  untiring  steps 
•very  comer  of  the  edifice.  The  elder 
portion  of  the  assembly,  ranged  along 
the  sides  of  the  apartments,  or  hud- 
dled together  in  the  comers,  intent 
upon  the  joyous  groups  that  rustled 
by,  discussed  the  comparative  merits  of 
their  young  acquaintances,  some  as 
im  their  personal  graces,  others  as  to 
their  artificial  accomplishments  ;  and 
eter  their  remarks  were  qualified  with 
%$  "  My  service  to  you,  Mrs  Ryan  I" 
or, "  Mr  Keating,  your  good  health !" 
loUnwed  by  a  trifling  sound  resem- 


bling the  jingle  of  aspoon  in  a  tumbler, 
and  a  bland  but  scarcely  perceptible 
smacking  of  the  lips,  and  on  they  went 
upon  the  subject  again.  Many  a 
mstic  beauty  obtained  her  due  meed 
of  praise  that  evening — many  a  diffi- 
dent  beau  was  patted  on  the  back  with 
an  approving,  "  That's  your  sort, 
Phil !"  and  long-continued  and  vehe- 
ment were  the  differences  of  opiobn 
upon  the  comparative  deserts  of  the 
girls  of  Borrisoleigh  and  Nenagh. 
Upon  one  topic  alone  did  any  tuiani- 
mity  prevail,  and  on  that  there  was 
not  one  dissentient  voice— -that  Hugh 
Lawlor  and  bis  bride  were  the  hand- 
somest couple  that  had  been  married 
in  Eliogarty  for  twenty  years. 

Fati^iedfVom  dancing,  and  oter- 


*  Ave-Maria. 
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eojne  by  the  beat,  that  fair  and  deli- 
eate  bride  now  stood^  leaning  on  the 
arm  of  her  husband,  in  the  recess  of  a 
window  to  which  he  had  led  her>  upon 
reaching  tlie  bottom  of  the  set;  and  the 
plain  but  ample  curtain  with  which  the 
window  was  furnished,  while  it  af- 
forded them  a  kind  of  retirement^  was 
doubly  welcome  by  its  screening  off, 
in  some  degree,  the  glare  and  warmth 
of  the  room. 

**  Ellen,  darling  EUen  t  '*  murmured 
the  low  deep  voice  of  Lawlor,  "  you 
are  weary  of  this  scene — you  haTe 
orer- exerted  yourself-— you  look  faint 
•^let  me  implore  you  to  retire." 

"  I  am  not  weary  now,  Hugh,** 
and  she  slightly  pressed  the  arm 
against  which  she  leaned  her  forehead; 
*'  besides,  I  have  promised  to  dance 
the  next  set  with  John  Butler  of  Pal- 
lace."    , 

"  The  stupid  fool  r' 

"  Come,  sir,  don*t  be  pettish ;  I 
thought  you  would  be  to  night  the 
happiest  and  most  grateful  swain  that 
ever  won  a  wife  after  so  long  and 
weary  a  wooing  as  ours.** 

"  And  so  I  am,  my  own  beloved 
girl,**  he  said;  ••  how  little  did  I  think 
two  years  back  that  1  should  stand 
here  as  blest  as  I  do  this  hour — hold- 
ing you  close  to  this  heart  that  you 
may  hear  beating  loud  with  its  ful- 
ness of  love  and  truth  to  you  I  Are 
you  indeed  at  last  my  own  for  ever?** 
and  he  folded  her  closer  to  his  side. 

<<  God  only  knows,  dear  Hugh — 
.(Gracious  powers!  how  it  lightens! 
did  you  ever  see  such  flashes  ?) — often 
and  often  I  think  of  that  nasty  Nanse, 
the  fortune-teller— that  woman  you 
are  always  so  kind  to — that  you  gave 
the  cabin  to  when  Cregan  ejected  her. 
I  never  liked  that  woman,  Hugh  |  do 
you  remember  her  look,  and  whaishe 
said  the  day  she  first  examined  my 
hand  ?— '  A  bride  wedded'  '*— and  the 
innocent  girl  paused — 

•♦ «  And  never  bedded !'  I  do  well, 
dearest ;  ^wouM  be  bad  for  Nanse  that 
all  her  predictions  had  so  poor  a 
chance  of  being  realized.  What  a 
start! — the  thunder  is  certainly  terrific; 
but  you  are  sadly  nervous.  John 
Butler  of  Pallace  1 — let  me  lead  you 
from  this  place." 

*«  Hugh,  will  you  never  check  yonr 
hasty    temper?— ah!    remember   all  ^ 
that  it  has  cost  us.     I  own,  whenever  * 
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I  hear  you  burst  out  thus,  and  that 
your  look  grows  so  dark,  I  always  fly 
back  to  that  hideous  time  when  you 
used  to  bo  obliged  to  steal  over  here 
like  a  thief  at  night— when  we  had  no 
place  to  meet  but  by  Dempsey'a 
Heap,*  for  we  knew  no  one  else  dared 
come  near  it.  How  savage  you  used 
to  be  then  with  every  one  in  the 
world  r* 

•'  With  every  one?*' 

«  But  me,  Hugh ;  you  were  never 
cross  to  me.  Oh,  yes  I  once,  when  I 
asked  you  in  a  joke,  after  a  long  ab- 
sence, what  kept  you  away — was  it 
Milo  Byrne's  murder  ?  and  you  grasp- 
ed my  neck  so,  and  held  back  mj 
head  to  look  at  my  face,  and  said— — 
ah.  Heavens  1  I  have  made  you  angry 
again  1  Come  away  from  this  spot- 
indeed,  indeed  y uu  hurt  me— you  grip 
my  arm  so  ** 

"  Stay,  girl  I  what  did  I  tell  you 
when  1  looked  in  your  face  ?  " 

**  I  don*t  rememl>er— I  don't  in- 
deed.** 

**  By  all  your  hopes  of  heaven, 
you  do!** 

**  Something  about  your  not  mind- 
ing twenty  murders  sooner  than  lose 
this  face— or  lose  n^self— or  some 
such  foolish  saying.  Ah  I  come  from 
this  spot — I  cannot  bear  the  lightning. 
Come,  I  will  even  retire— I  will  say  I 
am  fatigued  "— ^ 

*'  Ellen  Nugent— I  beg  pardon- 
Mrs  Lawlor,  the  set  is  waiting  for 
you  to  lead  off:  permit  me.  Lawlor, 
tiiere's  Harriet  Burke  dhroopin'  alone 
like  the  last  rose  of  summer — she  says 
you  engaged  her  three  sets  ago— . 
tiiere  goes  the  pipes,  and  Sir  Moger 
de  Covtrley  for  ever  1 "  and  away 
swept  John  Butler  with  the  passive 
bride. 

<*  Right  and  left — ^hands  across*— 
down  the  middle  i "  and  in  ten  minutes 
twenty  merry  couple  were  footing  it 
away  to  drone  and  chanter.  **  Well 
done,  Masther  Johu!**  «<  Luck  to 
your  own  purty  foot.  Miss  Ellen ! " 
*<  Now  for  it.  Miss  Harriet — set  the 
girls  of  Bonis  a  naUem  1 "  «<  Ah, 
Mr  Lawlor,  you  take  the  shine  out  o* 
them  all  1  '*  interjected  the  servants,  as 
they  stood  crowded  inside  and  outside 
the  door,  waiting  until  a  cessation  in 
the  dance  afforded  them  an  opening 
to  slip  unharmed  through  tlie  tlurongs, 
laden  with  trays  of  sparkling  glasses 


*  In  the  toatbem  parte  of  Irebad,  whererrr  a  aiardtr  has  beem  comiDittcd,  the 
•pot  is  marked  bj  a  heap  pf  itoDCt— the  acoomiMalf  4  pimtribiitioDS  of  passers  bjr. 
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filled  with  positiTO  lemonade^  compa- 
ratiTO  negrusy  and  superlatiye  punch, 
for  the  refreshment  of  the  dancers,  and 
the  edification  of  the  high  contracting 
parties  who  looked  on,  imbibing  from 
the  proceedings,  as  we  have  said,  a 
large  portion  of  pleasure,  with  a  modi- 
cum of  potation.  ^'  See  how  them 
Thurles  girls  dances'* — (the  domestics 
went  on)— "well,  the  dickens  wouldn't 
tire  them;  I  give  it  up  to  them." 
<<  Oh»  Masther  Ned,  the  foot  is  off 
me!  that  I  mightn't  die  in  sin,  but 
that  boy  threads  like  a  coult.  Yeh, 
who's  that  pushin'  there  behind?" 
"Nansethe  fortune-teller  I "  ««  Wisha 
*is8  a*graghal,  let  me  jest  have  one 
peep  at  the  quality,"  and  the  sybil 
edged  into  the  room. 

'*  Oh,  then !  blessins  down  upon  you 
Miss  EUen,  this  night — it  does  my 
heart  good  to  look  in  your  purty 
face!" 


"  Thank  you,  Nanse  %  do  you  re- 
member telling  me  my  fortune  ?  "  and 
the  bride  flew  on. 

"  Yerrab,  Master  Hugh,  I  wouldn't 
doubt  your  step  to  be  the  nimblest  in 
the  room  I "  and  still  Nanse  edged 
forward,  as  Lawlor   danced    to  his 

Elace  at  the  bottom  of  the  set.  *'  You 
ad  always  the  swiftest  foot  in  the 
barony." 

**  Oh,  I  hear  you,  Nanse  1"  said  the 
modest  bridegroom. 

*<  If  you  do,'"  she  said,  stooping 
forward  until,  unperceived,  her  mouth 
came  close  to  his  ear,  "  ?ieed  me— 
see  if  your  foot  is  able  for  a  jig  with- 
out pumps  now— the  red-coats  an 
peelers  are  crossin'  the  bawn-field — 
theyll  be  on  you  in  five  minnits ;  but 
try  one  good  run  for  your  life  at  any 
rate!" 


IV. 


If  on  a  bright  sunny  day,  while 
some  gallant  vessel,  with  every  sail 
set,  went  careering,  all  life  and  bra- 
Tery,  before  the  wind,  the  ammunition- 
store  exploded,  and  in  place  of  the 
stately  shadow  that  a  moment  before 
danced  upon  the  waves,  left  them  one 
wide  scene  of  wreck  and  devastation, 
the  ruin  could  not  be  more  sudden  and 
irreparable  than  that  which  one  hour 
effected  in  the  happy  abode  of  Bama. 
The  cold  peevish  morning  broke  upon 
a  little  world  of  the  most  abject  mi- 
sery. Here  were  seen  guests  hurrying 
from  the  spot,  as  though  it  had  oeen 
the  centre  of  pestilence,  not  of  plea- 
sure, their  faces  sickly  from  the  ex- 
haustion  of  revelry,  and  virild  with 
horror.  There,  groups  of  the  lower 
classes,  the  peasantry,  the  neighbours, 
the  servants  of  Davy  Nugent,  stand- 
ing sullenly  with  folded  arms  around 
the  mansion,  communicating  their 
surmises  in  whispers,  full  of  appre- 
hension and  dismay.  Within  the 
house  the  derangement  consequent 
upon  the  termination  of  unbounded 
festivity,  was  heightened  by  the  con- 
fusion produced  in  the  search  of  the 
military  and  police  through  the  apart- 
ments. The  furniture  lay  in  heaps, 
sideboards  and  tables  shattered  or  over- 
turned, where  they  fell  with  their 
piles  of  glass  and  china,  as  the  terror- 
stricken  revellers  rushed  away  upon 
the  entrance  of  the  authorities.  The 
serrants  were  no  where  to  be  seen ; 


and  in  chambers  that  a  few  hours  back 
shook  with  the  noise  of  music  and  the 
dance,  all  was  now  silent  as  the  grave. 
A  couple  of  greyhounds  and  a  favour- 
ite terrier  seemed  tlie  only  things 
that  remained  to  tell  where  so  much 
life  had  lately  been ;  they  strolled . 
lazily  and  unquietly  through  the  lower 
part  of  the  house,  occasionally  going 
to  the  foot  of  the  stairs,  placing 
their  fore-paws  upon  the  lowest  step, 
snuflSng  anxiously  up  the  ascent,  and, 
after  a  comfortless  wag  or  two  of  the 
tail,  turning  away  to  repeat  their 
rounds  again.  Yet,  lonely  and  aban- 
doned as  that  house  appeared,  how 
much  of  terrible  Affliction — of  Hope 
for  ever  prostrate — and  blasted  Youth, 
and  despairing  Old  Age,  did  it  con- 
tain t 

In  an  upper  and  remote  chamber 
that  needed  no  artificial  darkening — 
for  the  ancient  trees  of  the  orchard 
grew  with  their  broad  branches  against 
tho  windows— knelt,  at  the  foot  of  a 
bed,  two  female  servants,  their  heads 
bent  down  upon  the  coverlet,  and  en- 
veloped (as  is  the  custom  with  the 
women  of  their  country  in  affliction) 
in  the  folds  of  their  ample  aprons.  On 
one  side  sat  their  wretched  master, 
his  aged  head  bent  down  upon  his 
breast  in  that  kind  of  stupor  exhibited 
by  one  who  has  suddenly  received  a 
stunning^  blow,  from  which  he  vainly 
strives  to  rouse  himself  to  life  and  re- 
collection;   while  opposite  to  him. 
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with  looks  of  anxiety  and  horror,  stood 
tho  venerable  priest,  whose  blessing 
had  so  lately  been  pronounced  upon 
the  bright  frail  head  of  her  he  now 
watched,  extended  before  him,  in  doubt 
whether  the  death  or  life  contending 
in  her  frame  was  finally  to  triumph. 
There    lay   Ellen  Nugent,    crushed 
as    utterly  by  her   sudden   disasters 
as  were  the  delicate  blossoms    that 
leant   upon    the    window  stone,    all 
withered  by  the  thunders  of  the  night. 
From  the  moment  the  officers  of  justice 
burst  into  the  dancing-room,  she  never 
uttered  a  word.     A  moment  before, 
she  had  been  turned  in  the  dance  by 
her  husband,  her  fingers  still  trembled 
from  the  light  ki»s  he  had  secretly 
dropped  upon  them  as  he  touched  her 
hanth  ;  the  next  instant  there  was  a 
cry — the  room  was  full  of  armed  men 
—she  heard  one  beloved  name  hissing 
from  every  lip.     She  sprang  forward. 
With  that  glance  of  love,  almighty  in 
its  power  to  search  for  The  One  amid 
the  Ten  Thousand,  she  saw  that  Law- 
lor  was  not  there.     She  felt  her  eyes 
broadening;  the  faces  round  her  spread 
into  monstrous  aspects  ;  then  all  things 
turned  the  colour  of  blood ;  a  noise  as 
of  the  sea  swam  in  her  ears,  and  the 
rest  was  forget  fulness.  She  was  borne 
insensible  to  the  couch  where  her  dis- 
tracted friends  now  watched  the  first 
symptoms  she  had  yet  exhibited  of  re- 
turning consciousness. 

And  where  was  Lawlor  ?  .  .  . 
Far  away,  amid  the  wildest  fastnesses 
of  impracticable  mountains,  the  morn- 
ing saw  him  shrink  to  cover,  like  the 
stag  from  the  hunters — a  doomed  and 
guilty  man :  his  flight  alone  sufficient 
evidence  of  g^ilt ;  his  guilt  most  dire 
assurance  of  his  doom.  That  any  one, 
however  degraded  in  soul  or  lost  in 
principle,  could  be  found,  in  an  age  like 
the  present,  capable  of  committing  the 
enormous  atrocity  with  which  his 
flight  avowed  him  stained,  may  well 
be  matter  of  horrible  surprise;  but 
that  it  should  be  perpetrated  by  one 
like  Lawlor,  gifted  with  intellectual 
attainments  of  no  common  order,  and 
rabed  by  fortune  sufficiently  above 
those  of  his  class  to  free  him  from 
contact  with  all  that  impedes  humanity 
of  heart  and  refinement  of  manners, 
involves  a  moral  anomaly  as  extraor- 
dinary as  it  is  appalling.  That  such 
persons,  however,  are  capable,  in  one 
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frenzied  hour,  of  the  commission  of 
deeds  the  most  fiercely  at  variance 
with  their  natures,  has  ere  now  been 
abundantly  proved ;  and  it  has  been 
attempted  to  account  for  such  preter- 
natural excesses,  bv  attributing  them 
to  monomania  or  hallucination.  In 
the  instance  at  present  under  contem- 
plation, the  motives  bear  so  remote  a 
relation  to  the  crime  as  to  warrant 
in  a  great  degree  such  a  conclusion. 
"  It  is  the  only  way,"  to  use  the  words 
of  the  most  thoughtful  of  living 
writers,*  **that  we  can  account  for 
one  deed  at  war  with  a  whole  life, 
blasting,  indeed,  for  ever  the  happi- 
ness, but  making  little  revolution  in 
the  pursuits  and  dbpositions,  of  the 
character." 

From  an  early  age  we  have  seen 
that  Lawlor  was  left  his  own  master. 
Endued  with  feelings  of  high  suscep- 
tibillty  and  strong  passions,  he  unfor- 
tunately lacked  a  guido  to  restrain 
them  when  they  could  alone  be  taught 
control.  Then  came  his  inauspicious 
attachment  to  Ellen  Nugent.  The 
long,  and  bitter,  and  hopeless  opposi- 
tion that  attachment  had  to  undergo, 
no  doubt  gave  his  spirit  an  iofiexibility 
and  sullenness  that  gradually  hardened 
a  heart  not  naturally  ill-disposed,  and 
imparted  to  it  a  selfishness  by  which 
it  was  finally  corrupted.  To  his  lonely 
and  affectionate  spirit,  Ellen  was  all  the 
world— the  only  living  thing  that  ho 
felt  necessary  to  hb  existence ;  and,  as 
he  grew  to  manhood,  the  potency  of 
this  master-passion  affected  more  or 
less  all  his  social  proceedings,  until 
the  possession  of  his  mistress  became 
with  him  almost  as  much  an  object  by 
which  his  skill  in  baffling  his  foes  (for 
so  he  deemed  all  who  did  not  favour 
his  suit)  was  to  be  estimated,  as  one 
that  was  to  confirm  the  happiness  of 
hb  life.  By  degrees  the  impediments 
to  that  happiness  gave  way.  The 
wounded  brother  of  his  beloved  reco- 
vered to  fall  by  the  slower  but  surer 
hand  of  disease.  The  irritated  mo- 
ther, too,  resigned  her  enmity  and  her 
breath  together.  But  then  came 
White  Will,  with  his  impressive  purse 
and  bis  long  train  of  persecutions;  and 
if  ever  a  crime,  by  its  dreadful  ori- 
ginality, indicated  the  revenge  of  a 
master-spirit,  it  was  that  by  which 
Lawlor,  so  fatally  for  himself,  resolved 
to  cross  hb  enemy.     The  deed  was 


*  The  author  ot  Eugene  Aram,  one  of  the  moik  magoificeot  and  impassioned  prodac- 
tioos  in  our  language. 
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dooe.  By  the  death  of  Byrne^  Red- 
mond was  reduced  to  comparatiTe 
Eoverty^  and  with  his  wealth  subsided 
is  pretensions  to  claim  Eiien  Nugent 
as  the  bride  of  his  son ;  and  the  des- 


perate but  deroted  loTer  at  once  «f. 
fected  the  humiliation  of  his  enemy, 
and  secured  the  hand  of  his  long- 
worshipped  mistress. 


V. 


Months  passed  away,  and  Lawlor 
still  continued  to  elude  the  officers  of 
justice— but  this  was  all  that  could  be 
ascertained  of  his  fate ;  and  Time,  that 
yeers  alike  through  the  most  buoyant 
hours  of  bliss  aud  the  profoundest 
nights  of  afflictiooy  saw  his  hapless 
bride  reviTe  to  a  state  of  languid 
health  and  mournful  resignation.  She 
again  attempted  to  resume  the  little 
daily  round  of  domestic  duties,  and  to 
whisper  peace  to  her  infirm  father, 
when  she  knew  there  was  no  peace  in 
the  sinking  heart  that  prompted  her. 
From  the  fatal  erening  of  her  nup- 
tials, she  never  pronounced  the  name  of 
her  husband,  nor  was  it  ever  breathed 
in  her  hearing.  She  had  lo?ed  him 
with  a  love  surpassing  that  of  women. 
She  had  for  his  sake  long  encountered 
the  stem  anger  of  her  brother — the 
loss  of  her  father's  confidence — the 
reproachful  upbraidings  of  her  mother, 
whose  dying  injunction,  sealed  with  a 
solemn  curse,  that  she  should  not  wed 
with  Lawlor,  she  had  disregarded.  The 
more  loud  the  whispers  of  calumny 
spread,  that  his  life  was  irregular — that 
bis  pursuits  were  unlawful^the  more 
perse veringly  she  fought  in  his  cause, 
with  all  that  generous  devotion  and 
fidelity  that  none  but  her  glorious  sex 
can  feel  or  practise.  ''  Were  Hugh 
here,*'  she  would  scornfully  say  to  his 
detractors,  **  you  dared  not  insinuate 
in  his  presence  the  stories  with  which 
you  are  so  ready  to  wound  the  feel- 
ings of  his  only  defender.  Pronounce 
them  to  his  face,  and  I  will  judge  by 
your  boldness  whether  they  are  de- 
serting of  belief.**  And  now — that 
idolized  one,  no  longer  her  lover,  but 
her  husband,  was,  like  the  first  mur- 
derer, a  fugitive  upon  the  earth,  with 
a  curse  as  deep  as  Cain*s  pursuing 
his  footsteps  ;  and  she — but  no — she 
bad  no  more  to  hear  of  him  in  blame 
or  obloquy  ;  for,  coarse  as  the  people 
were  by  whom  she  was  surrounded, 
their  hearts  too  deeply  sympathized  in 
ber  early  sorrows  not  to  respect  the 
eternal  silence  that  sealed  her  lips.  Of 
o«e  thing  only,  connected  with  Law* 
lor*s  fate,  it  was  thought  sho  could  not 


be  Ignorant — that  her  abode  was 
watched  by  the  emissaries  of  justice, 
from  a  supposition  that  she  was  so  pas- 
sionately beloved  by  the  criminal,  that 
he  would  at  some  period  attempt  to 
vidit  her :  but  on  this  subject  too,  it  is 
needless  to  say,  she  never  ventured  a 
remark  ;  perhaps  she  felt  the  current 
of  her  existence  drying  away  too 
surely,  to  care  further  about  any  event 
by  which  it  might  be  momentarily 
ruffled  or  illumined. 

It  was  far  in  summer.  At  the  close 
of  a  sweet  evening  in  July,  Ellen  sat 
alone  in  the  window  of  her  chamber 
that  opened  upon  the  deep  soft 
grass  arid  refreshing  umbrage  of  the 
orchard  by  which  the  greater  part  of 
the  mansion  was  overshadowed.  The 
air  was  sweet  with  the  fragrance  of 
lime-trees,  and  slumberous  with  the 
'  lulling  hum  of  the  bees  that  clustered 
in  the  branches.  The  melancholy 
girl  had  thrown  the  window  entirely 
open,  and  sat  reclined,  with  her  head 
thrown  back,  resting  in  a  reverie 
against  the  wainscot,  scarce  conscious 
of  tlie  departing  sunset,  whose  linger- 
ing tints,  as  they  fell  upon  her  wan,  fair 
forehead,  and  the  long  locks  of  paly 
gold  that  descended  to  her  shoulders, 
invested  her  whole  aspect  with  that 
mournful  and  spiritual  beauty  that  sub- 
dues us  in  the  immortal  pencillings  of 
Ouido.  To  a  careless  eye  she  would 
have  seemed  intently  listening  to  the 
mellow  song  of  the  blackbird,  that 
gushed  at  intervals  upon  her  ear ;  but 
the  sweetest  sounds  of  earth  had  no 
longer  charms  for  Ellen.  Her  spirit 
was  far  away,  in  petitions  to  Him  who 
had  chosen,  for  His  own  wise  purposes, 
to  break  so  bruised  a  reed  as  her  pin- 
ing and  tortured  heart.  The  warm 
tint  of  evening  fadedj  from  her  face, 
and  the  twilightnight  of  summer  came 
down  amid  the  green  recesses  of  the 
orchard,  and  still  she  sat  motionless, 
drinking  the  holy  peace  of  the  scene. 
All  at  once  she  was  roused  by  a  sha- 
dow encroaching  on  the  faint  light  ad- 
mitted through  the  window  |  and, 
starting  up,  she  saw  the  taU  figure  of 
a  woman  standing  close  to  it.     It  was 
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NaoBe^  the  fortune-teller^  who  curtsied 
low  when  she  saw  that  she  was  per- 
cei?ed,  but  preserved  that  respectful 
silence  by  which,  with  innate  good 
sense  or  taste,  the  Irish  peasantry 
evince  the  sense  of  the  sorrows  of 
their  superiors,  when  they  feel  that 
they  are  beyond  human  consolation. 
Associated  as  this  woman  was  with 
some  of  the  most  pninlul  recollections 
of  her  past  life,  Ellen  naturally  felt 
shocked  upon  recognising  her  ;  but  she 
was  too  sorely  inured  to  little  trials  of 
this  kind  not  to  overcome  them  ;  she 
therefore,  upon  recovering  herself,  en- 
quired of  the  woman  the  cause  of  her 
being  so  late  about  the  house. 

•'  Pickin*  a  few  herebs  about  the 
orchard  I  was.  Miss  £llen,'*  was  the 
reply,  **  for  a  poor  girl  that's  not  very 
well.  I  was  just  goin'  away  when  I 
saw  you,  an*  I  made  bould  to  come 
over  an'  ax  afther  your  health ;  an' 
proud  I  am  to  see  you  sittin*  there 
lookin"' — but  she  dared  not  finish  the 
hollow  flattery. 

''What  is  the  matter  with  the 
girl?" 

"  Wbba,  Miss,  nothin'  but  down- 
right frettin';  she  was  married  last 
Shroff*  was  a  twelvemonth;  but  Vm 
loth  to  keep  you  in  the  damp,  Miss  ; 
the  dew  is  very  entirely  to  n^ht,  and 
you're  not  very  sthrong." 

'<  I  don't  mind  it,"  said  Ellen  swer- 
ving from  the  blow,  and  making  an  ef- 
fort to  be  resolute.  «  Who  did  she 
marry  ?" 

'^  A  boy  of  the  Donoghues,  Miss ; 
an'  the  match  didn't  turn  out  well  at 
all,  at  all." 

<*  Why  ?"  persevered  Miss  Nugent. 

**  Sorrow-a-one  o'  me  knows,  re- 
plied Nanse;  "  but  they  don't  Uve  to- 
gether— their  people  came  betune  'em, 
1  b'lieve :  they  used  to  say  he  was 
wild,  an*  all  that ;  but  sure,  at  any  rate, 
that's  no  reason  for  separatin'  man  an* 
wife  afther  being  married  before  the 
althar.** 

Ellen's  heart  died  within  her ;  she 
enquired  no  further,  but  bid  the  wo- 
man a  scarcely  audible  good-night. 

"  The  best  o'  good-nights  an'  bless- 
in*s.  Miss, "said  the  herbaUftt,  about  to 
depart;  but  pausing,  she  added,  *<  I 
b'lieve  that  mastlier  is  not  at  home  to- 
night. Miss ;  I  saw  him  go  yonder  the 
road  this  mornin',  as  if  for  the  fair  of 
Nenagh." 


*'  My  father  is  not  at  home ;  did  yoa 
want  him  ?  " 

'<  Oh  geh !  no  Miss ;  good- night,  an* 
luck  attend  you." 

**  Mother  of  Him  whom  you  watch- 
ed upon  the  cross  through  the  long  and 
killing  night ! "  murmured  the  distracted 
girl,  when  again  alone,  "  look  down 
upon  me  with  pity ;  you,  whose  sinless 
soul  was  wrung  with  more  than  mortal 
agony,  teach  a  helpless  and  erring  crea- 
ture to  struggle  with  the  lot  that  is 
wearing  lier  to  the  gravel"  and  she 
rabed  her  eyes  to  the  brightening 
stars.  When  she  dropped  them  again, 
Lawlor  was  standing  close  to  her ;  his 
very  breath  almost  mingling  with  the 
rich  shadows  of  her  hair.  One  frantic 
shriek,  as  she  sprang  with  an  electric 
shiver  from  the  spot,  gushed  to  her 
lips ;  but,  with  an  instinctive  sense  of 
the  result,  she  stifled  it  ere  it  passed 
them,  and  with  a  groan  sank  upon  her 
knees  before  the  window,  her  hands  in 
▼ain  motioning  the  intruder  to  depart. 

•«  Ellen."  he  murmured,  ««  Ellen, 
hear  me  1 " 

She  made  no  reply,  but  remained 
bent  in  an  attitude  ot  supplication  and 
dismay,  until  she  perceived  him  at- 
tempting to  enter  the  apartment ;  with 
a  stifled  sob  she  rushed  forward  and 
essayed  to  close  the  window  against 
him. 

"  Very  well,"  he  said,  "  it  is  a  matter 
of  indifference  to  me  ;  for  you  and  for 
your  love  1  have  become  what  I  am— 
1  have  lost  them  both,  and  life  is  in« 
tolerable ;  here,  then,  I  remain  until 
I  am  observed  and  given  up  to  jus- 
tice." 

'*  No,  not"  she  almost  shrieked, 
<'  do  not  drive  me  to  distraction- 
wretched,  sinful,  outcast  man,  what 
have  I  done  to  deserve  this  trial?" 

'*  Ellen,  my  life,  my  bride,  hear  me ! 
— the  world  and  aU  its  prizes— plea- 
sure, wealth,  fair  fame,  are  to  me 
henceforward  what  they  are  to  the 
dead.  1  had  long  ceased  to  value 
them  ;  one  thing  alone,  yeor  affection, 
bound  me  to  earth  ;  that,  that  b 
gone  too,  this  terrible  hour  convinces 
me.  What,  then,  have  I  to  dread  ?— 
No ;  here  I  remain — let  me  die  at  least 
within  the  air  you  breathe." 

*'  Madman  1  will  you  kill  me  ?— 
Every  path  about  the  bouse  is  beset  by 
armed  men  thirsting  for  your  blood.** 

"  I  know  it,  EUra,  yet  I  have  ven- 


*  Shrovetide. 
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tured,  and  dared  them  all.  Oh,  darling  I 
what  have  1  not  dared,  in  this  world 
and  the  next,  to  be  for  ever  within 
sight  of  the  beauty  from  which  I  am 
debarred  for  ever  Y  Yet  one  hour  with 
you,  only  one  hour,  Ellen,  if  it  were 
but  once  in  the  long  dreary  year,  and  I 
could  bear  to  live." 

**  May  God  assist  me  !  "  cried  the 
frenzied  girl. — •*  Ob,  Hugh  I  live— live 
to  repent  what  has  come  between  us, 
and  left  us  blackened  and  withered 
wretches  upon  God's  fair  world." 

**  Give  me  one  sign,  one  proof  then, 
Ellen,*'  said  the  impassioned  criminal, 
*'  that  you  still  have  not  lost  all  the 
fond  love  you  so  often  vowed  me ;  let 
me  clasp  you  once  mor^  to  this  break- 
ing heart,  and,  degraded  and  branded 


as  I  am,  I  will  be  more  boundlessly 
happy  than  thrones  could  make  me  out 
of  your  sight.  Say  that  you  disclaim 
me,  that  I  am  not  your  husband, 
wedded  in  the  sight  of  that  church  you 
reverence  so  deeply ;  shut  me  out  from 
your  presence,  all  of  heaven  I  have 
long  dared  to  hope  for,  and  give  roe 
up  to  a  shameful  death  ;  or  afford  me 
one  hour's  shelter  in  peace  and  rapture 
by  your  side — May  1  enter?  " 

There  was  no  reply — he  sprang 
through  the  window  and  extended  his 
arms — shuddering,  she  recoiled  from 
him,  but  only  for  an  instant—with  one 
broken  gasp  she  darted  forward  and 
fell  senseless  on  his  bosom. 


VI. 


The  hush  of  midnight  had  long  been 
on  the  earth  ;  tbe  broad  round  sum- 
mer moon  had  risen  and  filled  it  with 
mellow  light,  and  was  fast  hastening 
to  her  setting,  when  a  strong  party  of 
police,  headed  by  their  officer,  and 
accompanied  by  the  nearest  magis- 
trate, Migor  Walker,  turned  rapidly 
from  the  main  road  and  proceeded  up 
the  avenue  that  led  to  Barna.  They 
were  within  a  short  distance  of  the 
mansion,  when  the  foremost  man  of 
the  party  stumbled,  and  nearly  fell 
over  the  recumbent  figure  of  some 
person  whom  the  excessive  darkness, 
occasioned  by  the  thick  foliage  that 
overhung  the  pathway,  had  until  that 
moment  prevented  him  from  per- 
ceiving. 

'**  Who  is  here!"  exclaimed  the 
man,  as  he  grasped  the  figure,  which 
had  now  assumed  an  upright  posture, 
presenting  the  outline  of  a  very  tall 
female  enveloped  from  head  to  foot 
in  the  dark  blue  cloaks  worn  by  her 
class  in  Munster.  "  Who  and  what 
are  you  ?  ** 

**  Wisha  I  only  poor  Nanse  the  for- 
tune-teller— a-ragal !  "  was  the  reply, 
and  the  cloak  was  thrown  open,  and 
an  apron  exhibited  filled  with  a  goodly 
collection  of  herbs. 

**  (Go  on,  Corporal  White,  with  four 
men  to  the  house,  and  keep  guard  upon 
the  windows  until  we  join  you ;)  and 
is  not  this  a  pretty  hour  for  you  to  be 
here  ?  '*  said  the  officer,  ^'  and  about  no 
good  either,  I  warrant." 

"  Never  fear  that,  sir,"  rejoined  a 

Eoliceman ;  *^  no  time  will  do  Nanse 
ut  one  o'clock  o*  moonlight  nights  to 


pick  her  herbs  for  pishoges  an*  charms, 
an'  all  that." 

"  Wisha,  God  bless  you,  Tim 
Kiely !  you  were  always  pleasant — let 
a  poor  woman  be  goin',  captain." 

<'  Not  till  you  answer  one  question 
^how  long  have  you  been  here  ?  " 

<'  Faiks,  an*  a  good  while,  your 
honour  ;  I  was  for  a  bit  o*  the  time  in 
the  orchard." 

*•  Did  you  observe  any  one  come  or 
go  this  way  ?  or  meet  a  stranger  about 
the  house  to-night  ?  " 

*'  liaith  an*  I  did  so — I  won't  be 
telling  you  a  lie  at  this  hour  in  the 
mornin' ! " 
"  Who,  who?  what  kind  of  person?** 
"  Yeh !  who  would  it  be  but  him 
ye're  lookui*  for—don't  I  know  well 
wliat  ye're  about?" 

"  Where  is  he  then?— Out  with  it, 
woman,  at  once  — -  every  minute  is 
worth  a  guinea." 

"  If  it  is  then,  captain  jewel,  wouldn't 
you  be  afther  sharing  with  a  poor  crea- 
ture ?  —  Pay  me  well,*'  she  said, 
lowering  her  voice>  **  an'  Ml  tell  ye 
somethin'  worth  knowing." 

"  Speak  it  out,  and  i  promise  you 
you  shall  be  rewarded,"  said  Major 
Walker — <*  Do  you  know  any  thing  of 
Lawlor?" 

«*  How  much  o*  the  four  hundred 
wflllget.  Major?" 

'*  Never  mind  the  woman  I "  said  the 
officer  ;  •*  come  on.  Walker,  we  lose 
time." 

"  Well."  exclaimed  Nanse,  "  I  de- 
pend  upon  twenty  pound  at  least — 
twenty  goold  sov'rens.—- 1  saw  Lawlor 
this  blessed  night." 
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«« Where,  where?" 

*'  Fastenin*  down  the  window  o' 
Miss  Ellen's  room  yondher  in  the  or- 
chard," said  the  hag,  **  jist  after  the 
clock  struck  ten." 

**  By  heaven  !  tlien/'  said  the  offi- 
cer, •*  he's  gone  long  since — he  would 
never  be  fool  enough  to  pay  so  long  a 
visit — let  us  dash  on,  however,  and 
search  the  house." 

**  Old  Nugent  is  not  at  home/*  said 
Major  Walker;  **  ithat  poor  girl  his 
daughter  is  in  miserable  health ;  and  if 
I  thought,  as  you  say,  that  this  dread- 
ful fellow  was  away  again,  I  would  not 
for  worlds  subject  her  to  the  scene 
I  witnessed  in  that  house  before. 

"  Promise  me  the  twenty  guineas," 
said  Nanse,  <'  an*  1*11  soon  find  out  for 
yon  whether  lie*s  in  the  house  or  no.** 

*'  Twenty  devils! — ^you  shall  have  five 
guineas  in  the  morning  if  you  can  learn 
by  any  means  that  Lawlor  is  now  in 
Barna  House.*' 

•*  Oh,  I'm  not  goin'  to  sell  my  soul 
for  five  guineas  yet,**  bartered  the  for- 
tune-teller ;  **  make  it  ten,  an*  rii.be 
thrue  to  you.'* 

''  It  siicdl  be  ten  if  we  make  him 
prisoner — if  we  seize  him  dead  or 
alive.** 

«•  Well,  'tis  a  bargain.  1*11  go  up 
to  the  house  an*  knock,  and  ax  for  a 
dhrop  o*  vinegar  for  a  child  in  the  fe- 
ver, an*  never  fear  1*11  soon  get  in  ; 
the  girls  in  the  house  know  well  that 
they  daren't  face  Miss  Ellen  in  the 
mornin*  if  they  refused  to  let  a  body 
in  for  any  thing  they  want  for  a  sick 
person.*' 

**  But  still,  how  will  this  find  out 
what  we  want  to  know?  The  girb 
won't  tell  you." 

**  The  girls  don't  know  themselves. 
Peg  Casey  will  have  to  go  to  her  mis- 
thus*  for  the  key  o'  the  pantry,  an' 
won*t  I  have  my  ear  cocked  ?  If  she 
gets  into  Miss  Ellen's  room  without 
any  throuble  or  knockio*,  you  may  go 
look  for  him  somewhere  else  ;  but  if 
the  door  is  locked,  an*  she  can't  get 
in  by  the  latch,  my  hand  to  ye  but 
ye're  made  men." 

"  Don*t  delay  an  instant  in  letting 
us  know :  if  you  keep  us  waiting  we 
will  follow  you  into  the  house.*' 

"  Now  mind,**  said  Nanse,  **  that 
this  b  the  token : — ^if  Lawlor  is  within, 
ril  come  out  and  go  away  up  by  the 
right-hand  side  o*  the  house  into  the 
boggard;    don*t  ye  stop  one  minnit. 


but  make  for  the  door  before  Peg  Ca- 
sey boults  it  afther  me,  an'  ye  are  in 
without  a  bit  o*  noise,  an*  then  ye 
know  what  to  do  yerselves.** 

The  party  advanced,  and  in  a  minute 
or  two  joined  their  companions,  who 
were  stationed  at  each  corner  of  the 
mansion.  Afler  having  disposed  a 
strong  guard  upon  the  windows  tliat 
opened  to  the  garden,  the  officer  with 
the  main  body  withdrew  to  some  dis- 
tance in  front  of  the  house,  and  the 
spy  was  directed  to  perform  her  office. 

Resolutely  Nanse  advanced  to  the 
door,  and^commenced  a  gentle  but  per- 
tinacious knocking,  from  which  she 
did  not  desist  until  a  voice  was  heard 
to  enquire  the  cause  of  the  disturb- 
ance. The  response  was  given  as 
Nanse  had  agreed  upon ;  she  was  ad- 
mitted, and  the  door  again  closed  and 
fastened. 

The  police  party  now  waited  with 
intense  anxiety  for  the  reappearance 
of  their  messenger,  upon  which  pro- 
bably depended  the  capture  of  a  cri- 
minal for  whose  apprehension  so 
large  a  sum  had  been  offered,  (the 
county  volunteering  to  double  the  Go- 
vernment reward,)  and  the  delay  in 
whose  detection  was  considered 
through  the  kingdom  an  imputation  on 
the  vigilance  of  the  local  authorities. 

Ten  minutes  had  hardly  elapsed 
when  the  door  of  Barna  House  was 
once  more  opened,  and  the  fortune- 
teller appeared.  With  joy  the  excited 
party  saw  her  turn,  as  she  had  precon- 
certed with  them,  to  the  right  of  the 
house,  and  enter  the  haggard.  At 
once  they  dashed  forward,  but  not  in 
time  to  anticipate  Peg  Casey  in  re- 
shutting  the  door,  which  they  found 
effectudiy  secured.  They  loudly 
knocked,  and  demanded  entrance  in 
the  king*s  name,  but  no  answer  was 
returned.  By  the  orders  of  Major 
Walker  the  guard  on  the  rear  of  the 
house  was  now  reinforced,  so  as  to 
prevent  all  possibility  of  escape  in  that 
direction,  and  the  men  in  front  were 
commanded  instantly  to  force  the 
door. 

But  the  doors  and  windows  of  an 
opulent  farmer  in  a  retired  part  of  Ire- 
land,  and  that  part  Tipperary,  possess 
a  provoking  stubbornness  and  obsti- 
nacy, that  it  would  sometimes  require 
the  energy  of  the  engineers  of  the 
Ghizni  gate  to  subdue.  Of  this  class 
was  the  one  in  question  ;  and  the  rage 
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of  its  atsaHantfl  rote  in  proportion  to  the 
letistance  it  presented  to  their  efforts 
to  break  it  open ;  nor  was  it  nntil  a  full 
half  hour  had  elapsed,  and  a  temporary 
battering  train  had  been  procured 
from  the  nearest  forge,  that  the  party, 
amidst  the  yelling  of  dogs  and  the 
pierdng  shrieks  of  women,  at  last  ef- 
fected an  entrance. 

"  Coward  I*'  said  the  officer,  <«  he 
Blight  ha? e  struck  one  fair  blow  for 
his  life,  at  all  events.*' 

Lights  were  procured,  and  every 
apartment  was  instantly  visited  At 
one  alone  they  met  a  fresh  delay.  It 
was  the  chamber,  the  servants  said,  of 
their  young  mistress.  To  this  the  officer 
himself  proceeded  :  the  door  was  made 
fest — he  imperatively  knocked  for  en- 
trance,  but  receiving  no  reply,  he  di- 
rected it  to  be  forced.  But  even  here, 
when  the  slight  door  had  given  way, 
the  entrance  was  blocked  up ;  the 
whole  furniture  of  tlie  apartment,  in- 
cluding a  heavy  old-fashioned  bed. 
stead  (upon  which  the  lovely  inmato 
of  the  chamber  was  wont  to  repose) 
being  piled  across  it. 

The  police,  however,  soon  scram- 
bled through  these  impediments ;  the 
lights  were  brought  forward,  and  gave 


[Nov. 


to  view  the  fainting  form  of  EUen  Nu- 
gent stretched  upon  the  floor,  support- 
ed by  a  female  servant,  who,  apparent- 
ly unconscious  of,  or  unconcerned  at 
the  scene  before  her,  was  occupied  in 
chafing  the  burning  temples  of  her  mis- 
tress. But  the  room  contained  no  one 
else ;  and  the  disappoisted  party  were 
about  to  retire,  when  one  of  them  per- 
ceived, by  the  chinks  in  a  partition,  that 
a  narrow  closet  was  attached  to  the 
room  :  he  eagerlv  rushed  to  it,  opened 
it,  and  dragged  forward,  wrapped  in  an 
immense  fearnought  coat  and  slouched 
bat — Nanse  the  fortune-teller. 

It  were  vain  to  attempt  describing  the 
scene  that  followed. 

**  Take  this  woman,"  said  Major 
Walker,  **and  make  out  her  committal, 
as  an  accomplice  after  the  deed*' 

"  Wiih  all  my  heart !  **  cried  Nanse 
— <'  there  is  many  a  mile  between  the 
poor  fellow  and  you  now  Major  | 
and  so  you  thought  I  was  goin'  to  sett 
the  blood  of  him  I  johen  an*  often 
nursed  upon  my  knee  in  his  father's 
kitchen— Gh>d  rest  his  sowl  I  No— if 
he  war  twenty  times  the  unfortunate 
he  is!" 


VII. 


The  delicate  constitotion  of  Ellen 
Ntigent  never  recovered  the  repeated 
shocks  of  that  trying  and  terrible  night. 
On  awaking  from  the  long  swoon  into 
which  she  had  not  fallen  until  the  loud 
knocking  of  the  police  for  admission  as- 
sured her  of  the  escape  of  Lawlor,  she 
was  seized  with  fever  and  delirium, 
which  threatened  for  several  days  a 
fktal  termination.  During  this  time  she 
raved  incessantly  about  her  unhappy 
husband,  whom  she  seemed  to  see 
constantly  by  her  side,  and  to  whose 
imaginary  entreaties,  that  she  would  fly 
with  him  to  some  foreign  land,  she  an«< 
swered  with  expressions  of  tlie  most 
Impassioned  devotion.  Sometimes  slie 
fancied  she  beheld  him  in  the  hands  of 
justice,  and  prayed  and  supplk^ated  to 
be  allowed  to  watch  his  fate  and  share 
his  grave.  Her  disorder,  however, 
yielded  to  the  skill  of  the  physicians — 
reason  again  assumed  its  control — and 
she  once  more  became  rigidly  silent  re- 
spectinff  the  name  and  the  affection  for 
which  her  heart  was  breaking.  As  the 
lovely  autumnal  season  of  her  native 
bland  set  in  with  unusual  mildness,  it 


was  hoped  that  with  care  her  health 
would  be  re-established ;  but  when 
winter  came,  symptoms  of  consumption 
— a  disease  that  bad. already  been  fatal 
to  more  than  one  of  her  family— ap* 
peared,  and  it  was  evident  that  her 
days  were  numbered.  The  sweet  pa- 
tient herself  was  the  first  to  feel  the 
conviction  ;  and  the  smile  of  satis- 
fied resignation  and  thankfulness  with 
which  she  received  its  confirmation 
from  the  lips  of  the  physician,  showed 
that  Hope^that  last  seed  to  wither  ia 
the  hearts  of  the  young  and  gentle- 
had  long  perished  in  hers.  ''What 
have  I  to  do  with  earth  and  earthly 
things  ? "  slie  said ;  ^  my  poor  old  fiither 
will  not  long  stay  after  me,  when  he 
misses  his  spoiled  Ellen  from  bis  lonely 
hearth — and  then  we  will  sleep  to- 
gether in  the  same  quiet  grave,  and  I 
shall  know  what  it  is  to  be  at  peace  at 
last.**  Winter  passed  away— the  faint 
perfumes  of  the  early  flowers  of  spring 
arose  from  die  neglected  earden  ;  and 
ere  they  had  disappeared,  one  mere 
fVoil  and  fair  than  they  was  gathered  to 
the  dust.     Her  grave  lies  in  the  old 
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churchyard  of  Abbeymahon ;  its  tofl 
turf  it  CTer  bright  and  green,  though 
the  rude  letters  on  the  stone  by  her 
gentle  head  are  fast  beeoming  iUe« 
gible  :— 

**  PBAT  VOB  THB  SOUL  OF 

ELLEN , 

ONLY  DAUGHTER  OF  DAVID  NUGENT 
OF  BARNA, 
WHO  DBPABTKD  THIS  LIFE 
THE  2o  DAT  OF  APRIL  162 1, 

AGED  NINETEEN  TEARS.*' 

•  •  •  • 

It  was  the  third  rooming  after  her 
interment  that  Tom  Bush  entered  the 
guard-room  of  the  police  barrack  at 
Capparue,  where  he  had  for  many 
months  been  obliged  to  reside  for  that 
protection  which  such  a  place  alone 
could  afford  in  Tipperary  to  an  informer 
—of  all  miscreants  the  most  odious  in 
the  eyes  of  its  turbulent  and  fierce* 
spirited  peasantry.  He  had  occasion- 
ally, for  the  purpose  upon  which  his 
refengeful  spirit  was  bent,  been  per- 
mitted to  make  excursions  through  the 
country  in  the  disguise  of  a  mendicant — 
that  generally  assumed  by  his  degraded 
profession — carefully  contriving  to  con- 
ceal the  great  defect  by  which  hd  was 
rendered  so  notorious,  beneath  his  ma- 
nifold and  ragged  habiliments,  and 
which  he  was  enabled  to  do  the  more 
securely  as  he  mostly  travelled  in  the 
night,  skulking  along  deserted  roads 
and  other  by- places,  in  his  vbits  to 
those  remote  mountain  fastnesses  where 
he  thought  there  was  any  likeliliood  of 
furthering  the  object  he  had  in  view. 

**  Well,  boys!*'  he  exclaimed,  in  an 
exulting  tone,  as  he  entered  the  room 
—around  the  ample  fireplace  of  which 
several  of  the  men  were  crowded — and 
proceeded  to  divest  himself  of  his  soil- 
ed  and  tattered  ontside  garments,  exhi- 
biting all  the  appearance  of  having 
that  moment  returned  from  a  long  and 
weary  journey, — **  Well,  boys,  I  have 
him  at  last  I" 

The  men,  with  a  simultaneous  im- 
pulse, jumped  up,  eagerly  enquiring, 
"Where— where?" 

**  Never  mind,  I'm  jest  cnm  from 
the  chief  * — he  knows  all  about  it,  an' 
he'll  be  over  here  directly — onlv  let 
ye  be  ready  against  nightfall.  We'll 
have  a  long  journey  to  go,  an'  the 


sooner  we  get  to  the  and  of  it  afore 
the  moon  rises,  the  better.*' 

Further  than  this.  Bush  would  not 
be  communicative. 

Early  in  the  evening,  the  men  com- 
prising the  little  force  stationed  at 
Capparne,  headed  by  tbeir  officer,  and 
nnder  the  gnidanoe  of  Bush,  set  out 
.upon  the  excursion.  By  their  start- 
ing  so  early,  it  was  evident  their  desti- 
nation was  a  distant  one.  They  were 
reinforced,  as  they  proceeded*  bj  ti^ 
men  at  two  stations  in  advance  on  their 
route.  As  night  darkened,  the  party 
DO  longer  confined  themselves  to  the 
main  roads  of  the  eountry,  but  struck 
forward  on  those  which  led  to  the 
mountains  by  the  least  circuitous 
routes.  This,  however,  rendered  their 
journey  tedious  and  fatiguing,  and 
would  have  made  it,  without  the  escort 
of  a  guide,  an  impracticable  one,  from 
the  nature  of  the  country  to  be  tra- 
versed. The  paths,  for  the  most  partf 
lay  through  swampy  moorland,  and 
not  unfrequently  across  vast  tracts  of 
bog,  where  all  traces  of  a  footway  dis- 
appeared ;  and  where,  without  the  aid 
of  one  thoroughly  aequunted  with  the 
way,  a  single  step  to  the  right  or  left 
would  have  buried  the  whole  party  in 
the  deep  watery  slough  that  spread  hx 
and  wide  around.  It  had  rained  hea- 
vily on  the  preceding  day,  which  served 
still  the  more  to  impede  their  excF- 
tions,  and  a  sharp  spring  frost,  which 
was  setting  in,  made  the  slowness  of 
their  progress  doubly  irksome.  At 
length  they  crossed  the  chain  of  wild 
hills  that  divides  the  county  of  Tippe- 
rary, on  the  south,  from  that  of  Cork ; 
but,  despite  of  all  their  efforts,  the 
moon  had  long  risen  above  the  stii« 
pendous  range  of  the  Galty  monntains 
— through  which  their  road  new  wound 
—before  they  came  in  sight  of  the 
spot  which  their  officer  at  length  in- 
formed them  was  to  be  the  termination 
of  tbeir  march — the  churchyard  of 
Abbeymahon.  They  could  see  it 
plainly  at  a  considerable  distance— the 
ruined  tower  of  the  Abbey,  and  the 
grey  walls  by  which  it  was  surrounded, 
crowning  the  summit  of  a  lonely  hill 
directly  before  them,  and  glancing 
white  in  the  broadening  moon. 

On  approaching  the  place  they  halt- 
ed ;  and  Bush,  motioning  them  to  pre- 
serve unbroken  silence,  crept  stealthily 
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up  the  ancient  road  that  led,  by  a  wind- 
ing and  steep  ascent,  to  the  burial- 
ground.  After  a  short  absence  he  re- 
appeared>  and  beckoned  to  the  party  to 
follow.  Imitating  the  stealtliy  pace  of 
their  conductor,  and  pressing  silently 
forward  without  waking  a  single  echo 
by  their  tread,  they  reached  the  wall 
of  the  grave-yardy  outside  of  which  the 
officer  disposed  his  men  so  as  to 
form  an  unbroken  line  of  sentinels 
around  the  enclosure. 

Advancing  to  a  rude  stile  that  led 
into  the  cemetery,  the  spy  directed  the 
officer's  attention  to  a  scene  within  it, 
which,when  fully  comprehended  by  the 
spectator's  astonished  gaze,  made  the 
blood  run  tingling  and  freezing  through 
his  veins. 

By  the.  side  of  Ellen  Nugent's  new- 
made  grave  sat  the  murderer  Lawlor, 
enclosing  in  his  arms  the  form  that 
had  once  comprised  all  earth's  love 
and  beauty  for  him,  and  which,  like  a 
miser,  with  mild  and  maniac  affection^ 
he  had  unburied  once  more  to  clasp 
and  contemplate.  The  shroud  had 
fallen  from  the  upper  part  of  the  body, 
upon  which  decay  had  as  yet  made 
slight  impression.  The  deUcate  head 
lay  reclined  upon  that  shoulder  which 
had  been  its  home  so  often,  and  over 
which  now  streamed  the  long  bright 
hair  like  a  flood  of  loosened  gold,  the 
wan  face  turned  up  to  hb  as  if  it  still 
could  thrill  to  the  mad  kbses  in  which 
he  steeped  it,  while  he  had  twined  one 
of  the  white  arms  frantically  about  Ills 
neck. 

"  Ellen  1  •*  he  said,  "  Ellen,  speak 
to  your  murderer  I  speak  to  him  who 
now  for  the  first  time  holds  you  to  his 
heart  without  one  answering  throb — 
without  one  word  from  those  lips  that 
never  allowed  me  to  kiss  them,  and 


kept  that  cheek  so  white,  before. 
Darling!  remember  the  hour  in  the 
happy  summer-house  when  you  first 
pledged  your  faith  to  mine,  with  my 
lips  on  those  eyelids  that  all  the  warmth 
of  my  heart  will  never  waken  into  life 
again.  Remember  thb,  and  say 
upon  this  grave,  that  you  forgive  the 
wretch  who  killed  you  because  he 
could  not  live  without  your  love  1  *' 

*•  Now's  your  time,  captain,**  whis- 
pered  Bush,  **  this  is  the  second  night 
of  his  comin*  an*  takin*  her  up— give 
the  word  an'  we're  on  him.** 

"  Advance,  men!*'  said  the  chief 
constable,  and  sprang  into  the  enclo- 
sure. 

Lawlor  was  on  his  feet  in  an  instant 
— his  frenzied  eyes  glaring  with  the 
fierceness  of  a  roused  tiger — grasping 
a  carbine,  which  until  then  had  lain  un- 
perceived  with  the  mattock  and  other 
implements  he  had  used  in  opening  the 
grave.  The  moment  he  rose  he  saw 
Bush  advancing  with  the  officer — he  le* 
veiled  and  fired — and  fell  himself,  at  the 
same  instant,  dead  by  the  side  of  his 
unburied  bride.  Oneofthe  men,  alarm- 
ed at  the  danger  to  which  his  officer  was 
exposed,  had  discharged  his  musket  at 
him  from  behind,  but  not  before  Bush, 
the  informer,  had  fallen  beneath  the 
unerring  aim  of  the  foe  he  had  betrayed. 

The  remains  of  Ellen  Nugent  were 
recommitted  to  the  earth.  An  inquest 
was  held  on  the  spot  upon  the  body  of 
her  husband,  and  a  report  thereof  trans- 
mitted to  Government.  Hugh  Law- 
lor was  the  last  of  his  family,  and  his 
corpse  was  unclaimed  by  friend  or  rela- 
tive ;  but  the  strangers  who  dug  his 
grave  did  not  venture  to  separate  in 
death  the  hapless  pair  who  in  life  could 
never  be  united. 
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Chapter  I. 


It  was  a  sad  day  for  Henry  Ray- 
mondy  when,  at  ten  years  of  age,  he 
quitted,  for  the  first  time,  bis  parents* 
roof  for  the  public  grammar-school 
at  Belford-upon- Thames.  Being  her 
only  sunriving  child,  and,  as  such, 
brought  up  by  his  mother  with  great 
tenderness,  he  deeply  felt  the  shock 
of  separation  from  her ;  and,  as  the 
post-chaise  rattled  along  the  high 
western  road,  his  father,  who  accom- 
panied him,  had  no  little  difficulty  in 
keeping  up  his  son's  spirits,  whose 
young  heart  quite  sunk  within  him 
at  the  idea  of  the  weeks  and  months 
that  might  elapse  before  he  should 
again  see  his  mother.  Nor  is  this 
grief  to  be  wondered  at;  for  the 
change  from  home  to  school,  where 
he  has  to  "  rough  it  **  every  hotir  of 
his  life,  is,  to  a  susceptible  and  deli- 
cately-nurtured  child,  as  painful  and 
startling  a  one  as  it  is  possible  to 
conceive.  All  is  so  repulsive — so  un- 
like what  he  has  been  used  to !  The 
sky-blue  milk,  with  the  tiny  penny 
roll  for  breakfast;  the  half-cold  leg 
of  fat  Leicestershire  mutton,  washed 
down  with  indifferent  swipes,  for 
dinner;  the  thick  wedge  of  stale 
bread,  and  Lilliputian  allowance  of 
the  cheapest  cheese,  for  supper ;  the 
loud  ringing  of  the  school  Dell  in  the 
morning,  that  rouses  you  from  a 
dream  of  home  to  the  drudgery  of 
syntax  and  prosody ;  the  awful  mas- 
ter, with  his  cane  and  birch,  cast- 
iron  Tisage,  and  thundering  voice; 
the  tyrannical  fagging  system ;  the 
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confinement  on  long  winter  evenings 
to  the  dim-lit,  uncarpeted  hall,  where 
you  have  to  fight  for  a  seat  by  the 
fireside  ;  the  hard  bed,  shared  per- 
haps  with  a  bigger  boy,  who  doubles 
the  bolster  under  his  own  head,  bor- 
rows your  share  of  the  sheets  and 
blankets,  and  kicks  you  out  if  you  are 
so  unreasonable  as  to  remonstrate  ;— 
all  these,  to  say  nothing  of  various 
minor  miseries,  have  a  most  blighting 
effect  on  the  feelings  of  a  yoimg  and 
sensitive  boy ;  and  Henry  Raymond  ' 
felt  them  so  acutely,  that,  for  nearly  a 
fortnight  after  the  return  of  his  fa- 
ther to  London,  not  a  night  passed 
but  his  pillow  was  wet  with  tears. 

But  youth's  sorrows,  like  April 
showers,  are  transitory ;  and  in  the 
course  of  a  month  Henry  had  become 
tolerably  well  reconciled  to  his  lot. 
Being  endowed  with  a  quick  appre- 
hension and  retentive  memory,  his 
school  iasks  were  not  the  bugbears 
to  him  that  they  are  to  those  of  more 
limited  capacity.  He  mastered  them, 
when  he  pleased,  with  facility,  and 
consequently  soon  grew  into  favour 
with  his  masters ;  while,  at  the  same 
time,  he  won  **  golden  opinions  "  from 
his  class-fellows  by  his  frankness,  bis 
good-humour,  and  his  readiness  to 
assist  them  in  their  exercises.  As  his 
consUtution,  though  sound,  was  deli- 
cate, he  did  not  enter  with  much 
avidity  into  the  usual  sports  of  boy- 
hood ;  but,  when  the  hours  of  study 
were  over,  he  would  wander  alone  to 
the  ruins  of  an  abbey  which  bordered 
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playground,  and  there  seat  him- 
selfy  with  some  favourite  volume  in 
hu  handy  or  else  remain  behind  in  the 
school- room,  poring  over  the  books 
in  the  weli-stored  library.  In  this 
way  he  got  through  the  plays  of 
Shakspeare  and  Beaotaont  and  Flet- 
cher, books  of  voyages  and  travels, 
biographies,  histories,  and  translatioos 
of  history  without  number.  But  his 
fAVOttrite  ^-eadiiig  #a8  that  whivh  ap- 
peals to  the  imagination.  Poetry,  in 
£  articular,  exercised  quite  a  spell  over 
im ;  and  the  effect  thus  produced,  at 
a  time  when  the  mind  b  most  suscep- 
tible of  impreisions,  though  its  son- 
ening  and  elevating  influence  was 
for  a  while  disturbed,  was  never  af- 
terwards eradicated.  Such  were  the 
occupations  of  young  Raymond's 
leisure  hours.  His  classical  studies 
were  pursued  with  equal  zest ;  for  the 
head  master,  who  was  a  consummate 
judge  of  character,  and  was  impress- 
ed  with  a  favourable  opinion  of  his 
capacity,  took  great  pains  to  call  forth 
his  energies ;  so  that,  by  the  time  he 
reached  his  sixteenth  year,  he  had 
become  an  excellent  Latin  scholar, 
and  no  mean  proficient  in  the  glorious 
literature  of  Greece. 

In  the  spring  of  the  ensuing  year  a 
■cvere  calamity  befell  him  in  the  loss 
of  his  mother,  who  had  long  been  in 
a  declining  state  of  health,  and  died 
when  he  was  at  home  for  the  Easter 
holydayS.  As  he  took  this  bereave- 
ment deeply  to  heart,  the  elder  Ray- 
mond, whose  mind — though  not  usu- 
ally accessible  to  the  tenderer  emo- 
tions— was  also  much  disturbed  bv  it, 
resolved  oh  a  change  of  scene  for  him- 
self and  son;  and  accordingly  they 
crossed  over  to  the  Continent,  tra- 
versed a  great  portion  of  France, 
Switzerland,  and  Italy,  mixing  as 
much  as  possible  in  society,  especially 
at  Paris,  Florence,  and  Lausanne,  at 
each  of  which  places  thev  remained 
nearly  two  months;  and  returned 
home  to  London  shortly  after  Christ- 


mas, when  Henry  was  immediately 
sent  back  to  school. 

From  this  period  a  striking  change 
took  place  iu  his  character.  He  was 
no  longer  ihe  quiet,  studious,  contem- 
plative boy  he  had  hitherto  been ;  for 
foreign  truvtl-^ which  has  alwa^  2»,  in 
youth,  such  a  suddt^n  quickeuiiig-  ef- 
fect on  the  fdculties — had  invigorat- 
ed and  given  a  more  worldly  tono  to 
hb  intellect,  uught  him  self-confi- 
deuce  by  enlarging  the  sphere  of  hU 
observation,  and  furnished  him  WiiU 
that  tact  and  self-possession,  wljicb, 
when  accompanied  by  a  buoyac*  and 
generous  spirit,  are  always  prime  fa- 
vourites in  the  social  circles.  Nor 
was  his  physical  nature  less  improved. 
His  countenance,  wont  to  wear  a  lan- 
guid  and  relaxed  expression,  was  now 
replete  with  energy ;  his  dark  eye 
sparkled  with  animation,  and  his  tall, 
well-proportioned  figure,  braced  by 
constant  rambles  among  the  Swibj 
mountains,  showed  that  he  was  ca- 
pable of  undergoing  much  toil. 

This  change  in  Raymond's  consti- 
tution induced  a  corresponding  one 
in  his  tastes  and  pursuits.  A  love  of 
reading  ceased  to  form  the  predomi- 
nant feature  of  his  character — though 
he  still  read  hard  by  fits  and  starts — 
for  his  high  animal  spirits  reqidred 
ruder  stimulants  than  books  could 
furnish  him  with  ;  and  his  chief  ob- 
ject of  ambition  now  was  to  excel  his 
colleagues  iu  all  athletic,  out-of-door 
exercises.  He  would  be  aut  Obsot 
aut  NuUus — that  is  to  say,  cock  of 
the  walk  or  nothing — the  best  crick- 
etcr,  skater,  boxer,  &c.,  in  the  whole 
school ;  and  the  pre-  eminence  for 
which  he  thirsted  was  at  length  con- 
ceded to  him,  though  not  without 
many  a  severe  struggle  ;  for  a  public 
school  is  lin'  epitome  .of  the  great 
world,  where  no  distinction  is  to  be 
gained  except  by  unflinching  courage 
and  continuous  energy,  and  against  a 
host  of  jealous  competitors. 


CuaPTER  II. 


The  Bolford  playground  formed 
a  sort  of  table-land,  which  swelled 
gradually  up  from  an  extensive  range 
uf  meadows,  through  which  flowed  the 
Thames,  and  was  terminated  at  one 
end  by  the  old-fashioned  School- 
hous^«  a&d  on  the  other  by  some  mo« 


nastic  ruins,  and  an  artificial  green 
mound,  round  which  ran  a  brick  wall, 
with  a  broad  dry  ditch  at  its  base. 
On  this  moimd  stood  three  magnifi- 
cent elm- trees,  and  from  its  summit 
—as,  indeed,  from  every  other  part 
of  the  elevated  playground— «  apleo- 
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did  Tiew  iras  cotnmanded  of  the 
neighboaring  coun^,  and  particu- 
larly of  some  high  cbialk  diffis,  which 
rose  precipitously  from  the  river,  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  a  picturesque 
village  about  three  milei  distant  from 
Belfjrd.  From  the  beauty  and  con- 
venience of  its  Bite — it  was  Just  on  the 
outskirts  of  the  town,  and  must  ori- 
ginally have  formed  part  of  the  abbey 
gardens— this  playground,  or  rather 
the  portion  of  it  nearest  the  ruins,  was 
a  frequent  resort  of  the  lower  classes 
of  Beiford ;  and  fkirs^  twice  a>year» 
were  held  on  it,  infinitely  to  the  an- 
noyance of  the  boys,  who  considered 
it  as  their  own  exclusive  property. 
Numerous,  in  consequence,  were  their 
quarrels  with  the  "  snobs  **— as  they 
pertly  styled  the  invaders— and  on  all 
these  occasions,  on  one  of  which  he 
achieved  the  high  honour  of  a  broken 
head,  Raymond' was  ever  foremost  to 
distingiush  himself. 

One  autumnal  afternoon  when,  the 
day*8  tasks  at  an  end,  the  boys  were  all 
out  on  the  playground,  a  fellow,  well 
known  by  tb«  appropriate  nicknama 
of  Don  Rat,  came  among  them  with 
a  bundle  of  stout  ash- sticks  under  his 
arm.  This  genius  picked  up  a  pre- 
carious subsistence  by  going  about  the 
country  selling  ballade,  and  fVuit,  and 
walking. sticks  ;  and  when  this  sort  of 
business  was  slack,  by  »*  snappii^g  up,*' 
like  Autolycus,*  "  unconsidered  tri- 
fles.*' Scamp  though  he  was,  he  was 
tfomethittg'  of  a  favourite  with  the 
school,  for  he  was  fond  of  mischief, 
which  he  loved  disinterestedly  for  its 
own  sake,  sang  a  capital  song,  and 
was  no  small  proficient  in  mimicry. 
On  his  approach,  many  of  the  bovs, 
among  whom  was  Raymond^  hurned 
up  to  have  a  chat  with  him,  when 
he  informed  them — for  he  was  an 
inveterate  newsmonger,  and  knew  all 
the  gossip  of  the  neighbourhood — that 
it  was  the  intention  of  the  townsmen 
on  the  morrow  evening  to  have  a  crick- 
et-match on  the  playground. 

*'  Are  you  sure  of  that,  Don  ?"  en» 
quired  Raymond. 

"  Cock  sure,  sir  ;  I  hecrd  tome  on 
'em  a  discoursing  on  the  affair,  as  I 
were  passing  along  the  market-place 
last  Wednesday  n^ht." 

**  Humph,**  replfed  Henry,  senten- 
tioosly,  *'  then  we  must  pitch  into 
them,  gents — that's  all." 

*'  Yes,  yes,"  said  one  of  Raymond's 
trdent  admixm  andhnkators,  a  young 


Mloyr  by  name  Jenkii»»  '*  we  mtut  Uek 
the  snobs  off.*' 

«*  That's  easier  said  nor  done^"  ob- 
served Don  Rati 

«  Nonsense,*'  rejoined  H^ry,  «  a 
dozen  of  us  are  a  match  foir  a  hundred 
of  them/* 

**  May  be  eo  t  howsomeveir  it's  no 
affair  of  mine  $  **  and  having  M  iaid, 
and  disposed  of  a  great  portfon  «f  hia 
cudgels,  at  his  own>  by  no  toetlM  mo- 
dest, valuation,  Don  Rat  shuffled  off 
the  playground,  with  the  infentloii, 
if  possible,  of  getting  rid  of  the  f«-» 
mainder  of  his  stock  among  the  befii- 
gerents  of  his  own  order. 

The  next  day  being  a  half-holyday, 
there  was  ample  tikne  fbr  preparation. 
Raymond,  as  commander-in* chiefs  aa- 
aembled  all  his  disposable  foreei)  cen- 
aisting  of  about  a  hundred  and  twenty 
boys  ranging  fWnn  fourteen  to  eight- 
een years  of  age>  in  the  centre  of  the 
playground;  appointed  Jenkins atan* 
danlbearer,  and  was  proceeding  to 
enforce  on  his  troops  the  necessity  of 
their  keeping  dose  together  in  action, 
when  loud  shouts  ^etc  heard,  ftUd  pte- 
aently  a  mob  of  cricketers  came  round 
the  corner  from  the  town.  TfeO  mo- 
ment the  boys  caught  sight  Of  them, 
they  gave  three  stunning  cheers, 
which,  reaching  the  head-master*s 
ears,  he  threw  np  his  study  window, 
and  seeing  at  a  glance  how  matters 
stood,  called  his  puplla  about  him, 
and  severely  remonstrated  with  them 
on  their  audacity  in  disobeying  his 
repeated  injunctions,  by  attempting  to 
pick  a  quarrel  with  tho  townamer. 
He  was  going  on  in  this  stram,  when 
Raymond,  who  was  one  of  his  &vour- 
ites,  and  was  apt  to  presunao  on  it, 
apprehensive  that  the  glorious  fun 
would  be  spoiled,  took  advantage  of 
an  observation  let  fkll  by  the  doctor, 
to  the  efibct  that,  if  tikey  petufsted  in 
their  design  to  assault  the  mob,  they 
would  most  assuredly  bo  g^veu  in 
charg^s*-*-to  shout  with  hid  utmost 
force  of  hingiB — •*  Gents,  the  doctor 
flays  we  may  charge^— hurrah  1  *" 

«  Hurrah  for  the  charge ! "  cho- 
rused the  youngsters,  Aourishing  their 
cudgels  above  their  heads,  and  Instant- 
ly precipitated  themselves  in  a  com- 
pact phahinx  on  the  enemy,  i^otoe  of 
whom  were  busy  pitching  the  wickets, 
while  others  were  tossing^  up  fbr  first 
innings.  Fierce  was  the  rusli — tre- 
mendous the  uproar— ineBistibio  the 
assaidt!  A  dozen  snobs  at  hast  saluted 
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their  mother  eartbi  which  so  iurprised 
and  alarmed  the  rest,  that  they  fled  in 
disorder  to  the  mound  which  .1  have 
already  described,  scrambled  up  the 
ditch,  scaled  the  wall,  and  then  rallied 
in  a  body  on  the  summit.  Hither 
they  were  immediately  followed  by 
the  impetuous  striplings;  but  those 
who  reached  the  mound  first,  being 
staggered  by  the  diMculties  of  the 
position,  halted  beside  the  ditch,  till, 
Raymond  coming  up,  restored  their 
courage  by  rushing  across  it,  and 
mounting  the  wall  amid  a  desperate 
dbcharge  of  stones  and  bricks,  flung 
down  on  him  by  the  besieged. 

While  this  was  going  forward,  the 
doctor,  alarmed  for  the  integrity  of 
his  pupils*  skulls,  which  frequent  rows 
of  this  sort  had  convinced  him  were  by 
no  means  brickbat  proof,  despatched 
an  elder  brother  of  one  of  his  boys,  a 
young  Irish  ensign  of  dragoons,  who 
chanced  to  be  dining  with  him,  to  the 
scene  of  action  in  the  capacity  of  paci- 
ficator I  This  officer  set  out  on  his 
mission  with  the  sincerest  desire  to 
restore  peace ;  but,  alas !  on  reaching 
the  mound,  where  the  besiegers  and 
besieged  were  busy  in  strenuous  con- 
flict, he  could  not  resist  the  strong  in- 
clination he  felt  to  take  an  active 
share  in  the  skrimmage ;  so,  yielding 
at  once  to  the  temptation,  he  snatched 
a  cudgel  from  the  hands  of  the  lad 
who  stood  nearest  him,  and  placing 
himself  beside  Raymond,  who  was 
cheering  on  his  troops  in  the  very 
thick  of  the  battle,  he  drummed  away 
upon  the  enemy's  heads  and  shoulders 
with  a  heartiness  of  purpose  that 
proved  him  to  be  a  pacificator  of  true 
Irish  growth. 

After  a  lively  and  well-sustained 
afikir  of  about  half-an-hour,  towards 
the  close  of  which  Henry  was  hurled 
from  the  mound  into  the  ditch,  where 
he  narrowly  escaped  the  enviable  dis- 
tinction of  a  broken  neck,  the  snobs 
took  to  flight ;  the  school  banner,  fa- 
shioned out  of  his  own  pillowrcase, 
which  he  had  previously  cribbed  for 
the  purpose,  was  planted  bv  the  stan- 
dard-bearer, Jenkins,  on  the  walls  of 
the  mound;  and  a  Uw  days  after- 
wards, Raymond,  in  imitation  of  Tyr- 
tsBUS,  celebrated  the  victory  in  an  ir- 
regular dithyrambic,  which  produced, 
as  newspapers  say,  **  an  intense  sen- 
sation" throughout  the  school. 

My  hero's  next  exploit,  though  of 
a  difierent  nature^  was  equally  charac« 


terisUc  of  his  peculiar  idiosyncraiy. 
At  the  Lent  Assbes,  it  was  the  doc- 
tor's custom  to  grant  his  senior  dassef 
a  whole  holyday,  in  order  that  they 
might  attend  the  trials  in  the  town- 
haU,  and  so  get  some  little  insight  into 
the  mode  of  administering  the  laws  of 
the  country.  This  holyday,  however, 
was  not  often  applied  to  the  purposes 
for  which  it  was  granted ;  for,  except 
on  very  extraordinary  occasions,  the 
boys  never  honoured  the  courts  with 
their  presence,  preferring  instead,  to 
go  out  sailing  or  rowing  on  the 
Thames,  or  driving  or  riding  along 
the  high-road.  About  a  week  previ* 
ous  to  the  holding  of  one  of  these  as- 
sizes, it  was  proposed  to  Raymond,  by 
his  friend  Jenkins,  to  drive  over  in  a 
tandem  to  Windsor.  The  proposi- 
tion was  of  course  acceded  to ;  but  un- 
luckily there  was  one  serious  obstacle 
in  the  way  of  its  execution — neither 
of  the  would-be- whips  could  summon 
up  more  than  twelve  shillings,  and  the 
sum  demanded  for  a  day  s  hire  of  the 
vehicle  was  exactly  one  guinea  I  In 
this  exigency,  Henry,  rendered  in- 
ventive by  necessity,  bethought  him 
of  turning  his  attention  to  a  Greek 
play,  by  mastering  the  difficulties  of 
which  ne  knew  he  could  obtain  the 
required  sum  ;  for  the  doctor,  in  order 
to  stimulate  their  love  of  study,  was  in 
the  habit  of  rewarding  hb  pupils  by 
money  for  whatever  voluntary  work 
they  did  out  of  school  hours — six- 
pence a  page,  for  instance,  for  repeat- 
ing passages  from  the  best  classic 
French  or  English  authors ;  ten  shil- 
lings for  construing  a  book  of  Homer, 
a  comedy  of  Terence,  or  an  oration 
of  Cicero ;  and  a  guinea  for  a  play  of 
iEschylus,  Sophocles,  or  Euripides. 

Bent  on  putting  his  project  into 
execution,  and  seeing  no  other  way  of 
accomplishing  it,  Henry  resolved  on 
setting  to  work  at  a  Greek  tragedy  ; 
and  getting  up  by  daybreak  on  a  mild 
March  morning,  he  commenced  oper- 
ations on  the  Phcenissse,  which,  be- 
sides 'bemg  one  of  the  longest  plays  of 
Euripides,  contains  one  or  two  choral 
passages  as  stiff*  as  the  abstrusest  bits 
of  Pindar.  Urged  on  by  the  strong 
pressure  of  the  case,  he  laboured  hard, 
with  the  sole  aid  of  his  Hederick,  and 
occasional  reference  to  the  tame,  para- 
phrastic version  of  Potter ;  and,  by 
dinner-time,  had  got  through  one- third 
of  hb  task.  After  a  few  hasty  mouth- 
fub  of  an  impracticable  leg  of  mutton* 
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he  rose  from  (able  and  resnmed  his 
work ;  and,  after  twelve  honrs  inces- 
sant application^  accomplished  it  be- 
tween eight  and  nine  o'clock  in  the 
eveningy  when  he  repaired  to  the  doc- 
tor's study,  was  subjected  to  a  ri^id 
examination,  and  finally  rewarded 
with  his  guinea ! 

Haying  thns  secured  the  viaticum^ 
he  sought  out  the  enraptured  Jenkins, 
and  off  they  both  set,  late  as  was  the 
hour,  into  town,  at  the  risk — in  the' 
event  of  their  being  detected  *'  out  of 
bounds** — of  a  ferocious  flogging — 
engaged  the  tandem,  which  they  or- 
dered to  be  in  waiting  for  them  at  the 
head  of  a  lane  leaduig  off  the  Belford 
high-road,  and  spent  a  delightful  day 


at  Windsor,  whose  main  street,  to  the 
great  horror  of  its  pacific  pedestrians, 
they  entered  at  a  gallop  to  the  sound 
of  a  key-bugle,  and  immortalized 
themselves  by  the  scientific  style  in 
which  they  turned  into  the  *'  Christo- 
pher" at  Eton,  which,  forty  years  ago 
— the  period  to  which  tbb  tale  refers 
— ^was  far  from  being  the  fine  hotel 
which  it  now  is.  Thus  passed  my  hero's 
time,  varied  by  intervds  of  hard  study, 
till  he  became  what  is  called ''captain 
of  the  school,*'  when  he  was  imme- 
diately dispatched  to  the  University, 
there  to  be  his  own  master,  at  an 
age  when  he  most  stood  in  need  of 
strict  surveillance. 


Chapter  IlL 


Despite  Gibbon's  assertion  to  the 
contrary,  there  is  much  truth  in  the 
commonplace  remark,  that  our  school- 
days are  the  happiest  of  our  lives.  At 
no  other  period  is  the  capacity  of  en- 
joyment 80  much  on  the  alert  within 
ns,  or  its  materials  drawn  from  so 
many  sources.  With  manhood  comes 
a  consciousness  of  responsibility,  deep- 
ening as  years  steal  on  us,  regulating 
our  feelings  by  the  square  and  rule  of 
discretion,  and  qualifying  the  pleasure 
of  to-day  by  the  thought  of  to-mor^ 
row.  But  in  boyhood  there  is  no  such 
drawback  on  happiness.  Impulse 
prompts  us  to  unleavened  enjoyment. 
We  have  no  past  to  regret,  no  future 
to  distrust.  The  present  is  all-in-all 
with  us ;  and  if  we  ever  venture  to 
look  beyond,  it  is  with  the  eye  of  hope, 
who  spreads  before  us  a  prospect 
steeped  in  the  hues  of  Paradise.  Then 
the  friendships  which  we  form  at  this 
sunny,  unreflecting  season  I  how  dis- 
interested their  character— how  enthu- 
siastic the  spirit  that  suggests  them ! 
They  seem  entwined  with  our  very 
heart-strings;  but, alas !  they  are  mere 
impulses,  generous  but  short-lived, 
that  fade  and  become  extinct  as  ex- 
perience dawns  on  the  mind.  En- 
gaged in  after  years  too  much  with 
ourselves  to  bestow  a  thought  on 
others,  our  attention  is  solely  occupied 
in  bustling  through  the  crowd  that 
every  where  checks  our  progress. 
Though  we  see  the  friend  of  our  youth 
pressed  and  trodden  down  beneath  our 
feet,  we  gaze  with  indifference  at  the 
sight*    Perhaps  at  that  moment  a  re- 


collection of  past  times  dims  our  eyes. 
But  the  crowd  thickens — the  trouble 
and  hszard  of  interference  increase ; 
so  we  just  cast  a  cautious  glance  about 
us,  sigh  out  '*  poor  fellow,**  and  then 

{>ass  on,  leaving  the  object  of  our  early 
ove  to  perish  or  escape,  as  may  hap- 
pen. Such  is  human  nature  1  The 
affections  of  the  heart,  like  streams 
flowing  on  towards  the  sea,  roll  awhile 
in  different  channels,  but  are  all  at 
last  centred  and  swallowed  up  in  self. 

This,  however,  was  a  stem  truth 
which  Raymond  had  yet  to  experience. 
At  present  he  knew  and  felt  nothing 
but  that  he  was  about  to  bid  adieu  to 
a  place  where  he  had  spent  many 
happy  years,  which  had,  in  fact,  been 
a  sort  of  home  to  him  ;  for  his  father 
— a  cold,  reserved  London  merchant, 
whose  every  thought  and  feeling  were 
monopolized  by  business — had,  since 
his  mother's  death,  shown  him  but  little 
active  kindness. 

It  was  in  the  October  term  that 
Henry  quitted  Belford  for  Cambridge, 
and  entered  himself  of  Peterhouee. 
His  conduct,  for  the  first  six  or  eight 
weeks,  was  as  orderly  as  could  be  de- 
sired. He  was  punctual  in  his  atten- 
dance at  chapel,  haU,  and  lectures, 
and  in  his  leisure  hours  assiduously 
cultivated  the  BeUe$  LeUres.  But  his 
natural  vivacity  of  temperament  soon 
caused  him  to  tire  of  this  regular  mode 
of  life.  His  daily  attendance  at  col- 
lege lectiires,  in  particular,  went  sadly 
against  the  grain  ;  for  he  had  an  ab- 
solute hatred  of  the  exact  sciences ; 
and  though  he  managed  to  crawl  i^ 
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far  at  tlie  M  Ms't  bridge**  in  BiicUd, 
yet  he  ituck  fast  there,  like  Banyan's 
Pilgrim  in  the  Slough  of  Despoi^d. 
Being  thus  shut  out  from  all  chance 
of  aoquiring  higff  academical  dUtino- 
tton — for  in  those  days  the  system 
pnrsucHil  at  Cambridge  was  by  no 
means  so  liberal  as  it  is  now — he  aban- 
doned all  idea  of  hard,  continuous 
study,  and  determined  to  enlist  among 
'  thetfl  «'0xx«i>  or  non-reading  men  of  the 
uniTorsity.  In  this  determination  he 
was  strengthened  by  his  old  friend 
and  sohool-fellowy  Jenkins^— a  silly, 
gpood-natured  young  man,  with  a  rosy 
ox  pause  of  countenance,  always  on  the 
grin — who  arrived  at  Cambridge  at 
the  end  of  the  Christmas  vacation,  and 
soon  began  to  influence  Raymond's 
actions  by  his  animal  spirits,  his  un« 
assuming  temper,  and  his  ardent  love 
of  a  frolic. 

^*  Harry,"  said  this  ingenious  and 
enlightened  freshman,  as  the  two 
friends  encountered  each  other  one 
eold  winter  morning  in  the  pease-mar« 
ket,  '*  you  must  come  and  wine  with 
me  to-day;  you  must  indeed.  Til 
take  no  excuse.  There  will  be  some 
capital  fellows  to  meet  you — Potts  of 
Trinity — Lloyd  of  Jesus — fine  fellow 
Lloyd;  such  a  voice!  sings  like  a 
nightingale ;  you  may  hear  him  half 
down  Trumprogton  Street — Tbomp. 
son  of  Christ's ;  Tm  sure  you'll  like 
Thompson ;  he's  a  charming  boxer, 
and  so  fond  of  a  row !  Then,  too,  he's 
got  such  a  beautiful  collection — quite 
a  museum— of  knockers,  bell-handles, 
ptreet'lamps,  and  wooden  highlaqders, 
all  carried  off  by  himself.  I  declare 
he*s  quite  a  credit  to  the  uuiversity, 
and  r  think  myself  most  fortunate  in 
knowing  him.** 

"  Tve  no  doubt  Thompson  is  all  you 
say,  but  I  shall  not  be  able  to  meet 
him." 

"Why  not?" 

*'  Beoiuse,"  added  Raymond  grave- 
ly,  "  I've  promised  to  get  the  whole 
of  Simpson's  Euclid  by  heart,  and 
repeat  it,  word  for  word,  at  lecture 
to-morrow.  I'm  sure,  Jinks,  you're 
too  much  of  a  man  of  honour  to  wish 
me  to  break  my  promise.'* 

**  0  Lord  l  O  Lord,  how  good  I 
That's  so  like  you  I  Just  the  same 
feWow  you  were  at  Belford.  But, 
jpking  apart,  you  really  must  come, 
and  we'll  make  a  night  of  it  $  and  to- 
morrow, if  the  frost  holds,  we'll  have 
our   long-talked    of    skate  to    Ely. 


Thompson  tells  me  the  Cathedral's 
well  worth  looking  at ;  and  we  can  get 
a  capital  dinner  at  the  George,  for  it's 
the  inn  where  all  the  parsons  put  up." 
<*Well,forthis once," replied  Henry, 
slyly,  ^  1  don't  much  mind  sacrificing^ 
duty  to  inclination.  But  remember, 
I  won't  have  it  drawn  into  a  prece- 
dent ;  for  it's  highly  indeoorous  to  be 
tossing  off  heel-taps  among  a  set  of 
hardened  reprobates,  when  one  should 
be  seated  alone  in  one's  study,  erecting 
an  isosceles  triangle  on  a  given  straight 
line.  I  can  hardly  reconcile  it  to  my 
oonscience,  I  assure  you." 

"Hah  I  hah  I  I  wish  Thompson 
was  by  to  hear  you.  He  does  so  relish 
a  bit  of  fun." 

"  What  time  do  you  commence 
operations  ?  " 

«  Early,  say  four  o'clock,  for  we 
shall  have  a  good  deal  of  business  to 
get  through.  I've  just  laid  in  a  fresh 
stock  of  Timmins's  best  port ;  but 
I  must  not  stay  chatting  here,  for  I've 
an  appointment  at  twelve  with  Potts 
at  Chesterton,  and  it*s  now  past  eleven ; 
so,  adieu  till  four,  Harry,  and  be  sure 
you  don't  forget  to-morrow." 

Punctual  to  the  hour,  Raymond 
made  his  appearance  at  Jenkins's 
rooms,  where  he  found  a  snug  party 
of  eight  assembled  ;  and  among  them 
the  illustrious  Thompson,  a  jolly, 
rough-hewn,  stout-built  fellow,  bear- 
ing no  slight  resemblance  to  the  flg- 
ure-head  of  a  Newcastle  collier.  This 
remarkable  biped  was  famous  for  his 
practical  jokes,  and  had  recently 
achieved  an  undying  celebrity  for  the 
skill  with  which  he  had  contrived  to 
tie  two  tutors  of  Trinity  together  by 
the  ooat- tails,  while  they  were  stanck 
ing  side  by  side  in  Truropington 
Street,  staring  up  at  a  comet  which 
was  then  nightly  visible  in  the  hea- 
vens. This  difficult,  and — in  less  sci- 
entiflc  liandii — impracticable  achieve- 
ment,  he  of  course  looked  on  as  his 
c/ieffCosuvre ;  and  when  Raymond 
was  made  acquainted  with  it,  he  felt, 
with  a  blush  of  conscious  inferiority, 
that  he  had  yet  much  to  learn  ere  he 
could  hope  to  become  a  Thompson  I 

After  the  bottle  had  made  about  a 
dozen  rounds  of  the  table.  Its  effects 
soon  manifested  themselves;  and  by 
the  time  some  thirteen  or  fourteen 
corks  had  been  drawn,  the  experienced 
Thompson  was  the  only  one  of  the 

Earty  who  had  not  utterly  disqualified 
imself  for  passing  muster  at  a  tem- 
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per^qce  society.  Op9  mercurial  young 
freshmaD  threw  up  the  window*  de- 
gpite  the  intense  cold^  and  amused 
himself  hy  taking  aim  at  the  people 
helow  him  with  uuts  and  apples ;  an- 
other, who  was  rather  sparingly  en- 
dowed with  brains,  kept  telling  the 
same  atory  four  or  &yo  times  over ;  a 
third,  while  endeavpuriog  to  show 
himself  particularly  sober,  disappeared 
under  the  table,  where  he  fell  £a^t 
asleep,  and  was  aocommodated  with  a 
pair  of  cork  mustaches^  the  coal- 
scuttle for  a  pillow,  and  a  fragment  of 
Jenkins's  silk  gown  for  a  nightcap ; 
and  a  fourth,  snatching  up  the  tonga« 
rushed  out  of  the  room  in  a  perfect 
paroi^ysm  of  pugnacity  I  This  effer- 
vesciug  gownsman  was  immediately 
followed  by  the  rest  of  the  party,  and 
an  energetic  street  row  commencec), 
like  (hat  which  haa  been  described 
with  such  graphic  sk|U  in  Reginalii 
JDalion,  It  was  soon,  bowpver,  put  a 
stop  to  by  the  timely  apparition  of  the 
proctor  and  his  bull- dogs;  and  tbo 
beUigerents  proceeded  in  a  bo4y  to- 
wards Castle- eqd,  where*  at  Thomp- 
son's suggestion,  they  tore  off  a  pla- 
card of  <*  Seminary  for  Young  Ladies,'* 
from  a  girls*  school  near  the  turnpike, 
and  a01xed  it  on  the  great  gat^  of 
Trinity  I 

When  Jenkins  called  neti  morning 
on  Raymond)  he  found  him  looking 
exceedingly  dismal  •  His  band  shooki 
his  head  ached,  and  bis  cheeks  wer^ 
as  yellow  as  a  daffodil.  *<  Well* 
Harry,"  said  the  former,  *^what  do 
you  think  of  Thompson  ? " 

"  Oh  1  a  decent  fellow  enough." 

**  Yes,  and  what  astonishing  abili- 
ties !  Do  you  know  what  he  did  aftet 
you  left  us  last  night?    Kissed  old 

T ,  the  tutor,  by  mistake  I   Seeing 

him  come  waddling  along  in  his  black 
gown,  he  mistook  him  for  a  clergy- 
man's widow,  and  insisted  on  a  chaste 
salute,  if  only,  as  he  said,  to  show  his 
respect  for  the  cloth.  The  old  fellow 
roared  *  murder,*  just  as  if  he  wero 
having  his  throat  cut ;  upon  which  we 
all  took  to  our  heels,  and  knocked  up 
a  iViend  at  Barnwell,  who  gave  us 
some  devilled  kidneys  and  a  bottle  of 
Madeira,  which  soon  set  us  all  to 
rights.** 

**  Yet  yon  look  a  little  out  of  sorts* 
Jinks,  for  all  that.** 

<*  Who,  1  ?  Never  was  bettor  in 
my  life,  with  the  exception  of  a  slight 


headache,  i^hicb  I  attribute  to  early 
rising  |"  and  so  saying,  Jenkins  mad^ 
a  vigorous  attack  on  the  broiled  fowls , 
tongue,  ham,  &c.*  which  the  gyp  bad 
just  placed  on  the  ^ble ;  and  whicb« 
with  the  addition  of  a  strong  ciip  of 
green  tea,  with  about  a  thimbleful  of 
i)randy  in  it,  soon  completed  his  and 
Raymond's  restoration.  After  break- 
fast the  friends  sallied  down  to  the 
fields  near  Sapsford's  boat-bouse,  and 
thence  started  on  their  novel  skating 
expedition.  The  day  was  bright,  but 
intensely  cold  ;  the  clouds  floated 
high  in  heaven  j  the  dew  hung  un* 
xnelted  on  the  thistle's  beard ;  and  ih^ 
frosted  grass  in  the  meadows  that 
stretch  along  tho  river's  southera 
bank,  gave  ont  a  sharp*  crackling 
sound  as  the  ploughman  crushed  it 
beneath  hfs  tread.  Swiftly  and  cheer- 
ily the  two  Cantabs  flew  along  the 
smooth,  leaden  surface  of  the  Cao^ 
which  bore  bears  the  closest  possible 
resemblance  to  a  Dutch  canal,  and  Is 
about  as  alert  and  lively  in  its  move* 
menta ;  experiencing  the  highest  sense 
of  animal  enjoyment  as  afresh,  north- 
east wind  blew  right  against  them. 

When  they  had  accomplished  near- 
ly a-tbird  of  their  journey*  they  came 
tp  a  ^mall  village,  on  whose  outskirts 
stood  a  pretty  cottage  in  the  centre  of 
a  flower-gar(|^n,  about  two  hundred 
yards  or  so  from  the  river.  Just  aa 
Raymond  passcc)  it — his  companion 
was  lome  distance  in  advanced-two 
ladies  appeared  at  the  garden-gatoj 
^bere  they  stood  for  a  few  mmutes  aa 
if  considering  what  direction  they 
sl^ould  take  for  a  walk.  Oq  catching 
§ight  of  tbese  fair  strangers,  Henry 
mod^ated  bis  pace,  and  oast  a  scruti- 
nizing glance  towards  them ;  but  the 
distance  at  wbich  they  stood  prevented 
bim  from  distinguishing  more  than 
that  one  stooped  considerably  an4 
wore  spectacles,  and  that  tho  other 
was  t^ll,  slender,  and  graceful  in 
figure,  whence  he  sagely  inferred  that 
they  were  mother  and  daughter,  and 
felt  strongly  disposed  to  believe,  also, 
that  the  latter  was  a  remarkably  pretty 
girl.  Impressed  with  this  agreeable 
notion,  he  cpuld  not  resist  the  tempta- 
tion—oh I  tho  exquisite  self-conceit  of 
youth !— of  showing  off  j  and  accord- 
ingly* instead  of  pursuing  his  course, 
be  began  cutting  a  variety  of  figure* 
on  the  ice*  now  rolling  on  the  inside 
edge,  and  now  vhirling  lemicircular* 
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ly  on  the  spread-eagle,  with  an  ease 
and  elegance  that  he  felt  persuaded 
irere  irresistible. 

Thus  was  he  occupied,  when  snd« 
denly,  just  as  he  was  advancing  with  a 
long  graceful  sweep  towards  the  bank, 
•  nearly  opposite  the  gate  where  the 
ladies  were  standing,  a  large  stone — 
those  infernal  stones  are  always  in  the 
way  on  delicate  occasions  like  this? — 
tripped  him  up,  and  down  he  came 
with  a  dismal  crash  on  the  ice,  his  hat 
flying  off  in  his  descent.  Infinite 
were  his  shame  and  confusion  at  this 
unexpected  and  inelegant  catastrophe. 
The  pain  of  his  fall  he  thought  no* 
thing  of;  but  how  humiliating  to  be 
made  the  object  of  a  pretty  girl's 
laughter,  at  the  yery  moment  when  he 
fancied  her  rapt  in  admiration  of  the 
grace  and  dignity  of  hb  attitudes  I 
Scrambling  up  again  as  quickly  as  he 
could,  and  afraid  to  look  behind  him, 
lest  his  glowing  scarlet  face  might  be> 
tray  his  anguished  sensibilities,  he  shot 
forward  like  lightning  to  rejoin  Jen- 
kins ;  and  when  ho  came  up  with  him, 
took  care  to  preserre  a  discreet  silence 
on  the  subject  of  his  inglorious  mis- 
hap. 

No  other  incident  worthy  of  notice 
occurred  till  the  friends  reached  Ely,  a 
small,  old-fashioned  city,  remarkable 
only  for  its  supematurid  dulness  and 
ugliness.  The  very  aspect  of  this 
Boeotian  spot  is  pro?ocative  of  slumber. 
There  is  no  bustle,  no  variety  of  any 
sort  to  break  its  drowsy  still-Iife.  The 
tradesmen  seem  to  be  without  business, 
and  half  the  dingy  private  houses  with- 
out tenants ;  the  women  you  meet  in 
the  streets  are,  for  the  most  part, 
elderly,  and  have  thick  ankles ;  and  as 
for  the  men,  they  are  generally  plump, 
apoplectic,  and  of  singular  breadth  |n 
the  stem ;  dressed  in  rusty  black,  with 
a  cotton  umbrella  poking  out  under 
their  left  arm,  and  the  last  number  of 


the  Quarterly  Review  sticking  out  of 
their  coat-pocket ;  and  when  they  stop 
to  converse,  or  rather  to  drone  like 
cockchafers,  they  have  a  horrid  trick 
of  catching  each  other  by  the  button- 
hole I 

Yet  dull  as  it  is,  to  a  degree  border- 
ing on  the  miraculous,  Ely  is  not  with- 
out its  attraction.  It  has  a  magnifi- 
cent cathedral,  scarcely  even  surpassed 
by  that  at  York ;  and  hither,  while  the 
dinner,  which  they  bad  ordered  at  the 
head  hotel,  was  getting  ready,  Ray- 
mond and  Jenkins  repaired.  Having 
ascended  to  the  summit  of  one  of  the 
towers,  they  were  greatly  struck,  not 
only  with  toe  extensive  prospect  that 
lay  stretched  out  beneath  them,  but 
also  with  its  very  peculiar  character. 
In  whatever  direction  they  cast  their 
eyes,  the  country — a  dead  cheerless 
flat — appeared  to  be  but  one  large  sheet 
of  frozen  water,  with  here  and  there  a 
lean  hedge,  a  half-starved  elm  which 
looked  like  a  quiz  upon  vegetation, 
a  damp,  rheumatic  cottage,  or  a  for- 
lorn  spire  peeping  out  in  the  midst 
of  it.  Northward,  in  the  far  distance, 
'  might  be  seen  the  summits  of  Peter- 
borough cathedral ;  and  eastward,  that 
noble  sheet  of  water,  Whittlesea- 
mere,  which  is  surrounded  by  a  broad 
fringe  of  buUrushes,  the  unshaved 
growth  of  ages;  and  is  so  full  of  fish 
of  the  most  gigantic  size,  that  if  an 
angler  happens  to  hook  a  pike,  it  is  a 
moot  point  whether  he  pulls  the  mon- 
ster out,  or  it  pulls  him  m/o,  the  water! 

Having  sufficiently  admired  this 
paradisaical  landscape,  Henry  and  his 
compsnion,  who  were  by  this  time  as 
ravenous  as  one  of  the  pikes  of  which 
I  have  just  made  honourable  mention, 
returned  to  dinner  to  their  hotel,  where 
they  took  up  their  quarters  for  the 
night,  and  at  an  early  hour  next  day 
set  out  again  for  Cambridge. 


Chapter  IV. 


In  this  manner,  among  a  set  of  ex- 
travagant, non-reading  men,  Henry 
passed  his  freshman*s  year,  the  only 
orderly  portion  of  which,   was  that 

rnt  at  home  in  vacation  time.  Yet 
pite  the  constant  round  of  gayety  in 
which  he  indulged,  he  was  far  from 
feeling  happy ;  and  no  wonder,  for  no- 
thing can  be  more  commonplace,  or 


barren  of  satisfaction,  than  the  course 
of  dissipation  pursued  at  Cambridge. 
Billiards — boating  on  the  narrow,  mud- 
dy Cam — tippling  at  parties,  where  the 
wine  is  generally  as  bad  as  the  jokee, 
a  row  at  night,  with  its  customary  ac. 
coropaniment,  a  black  eye— tandcmp 
driving,  where  the  odds  are,  that  the 
shaft-horse  falls  lame  after  the  first  few 
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milesi  and  the  leader  turns  rigbt  round, 
and  coolly  stares  you  in  the  face  eyery 
fourth  or  fifth  yard,  indulging  the 
'while  in  a  sly  horse-laugh  at  your  ex- 
pense— a  trip  to  Newmarket,  the  dull- 
est race^course  in  Christendom,  where 
little  more  is  to  be  seen  than  jnst  a  few 
horsemen  scampering  with  blue  noses 
across  the  chiily  heath,  a  few  car- 
riages drawn  up  alongside  the  course, 
and  a  squad  of  individuals  in  shabby 
hats  and  old  great-coats  standing  about 
the  betting-post,  looking,  the  majority, 
as  keen  and  business- like  as  if  they 
were  on  *  Change,  and  some  as  scampish 
as  if  they  had  just  eloped  from  the 
tread* mill — such  are  the  amusements  of 
the  non-reading  men  at  Cambridge; 
and  of  these  it  is  no  wonder  that  Henry 
soon  began  to  tire,  the  more  especially 
as  they  had  involved  him  in  heavy 
pecuniary  embarrassments. 

Just  at  this  critical  juncture,  when, 
pressed  by  theimportunities  of  his  credi- 
tors, he  was  meditating  a  return  to  a 
more  regular  and  economical  mode  of 
life,  a  circumstance  took  plaee,  which, 
unimportant  as  it  at  first  appeared,  had 
a  decisive  effect  on  his  after  destiny.  He 
had  agreed  to  accompany  Jenkins  to  a 
grand  public  ball  at  the  Huntingdon  as- 
sembly rooms,  for  which  his  friend  had 
procured  tickets ;  and  after  a  quick  drive 
in  one  of  Jordan's  nattiest  mail-carts, 
they  put  up  at  the  Fountain  inn  in  that 
town,  where  they  dined,  dressed,  and 
then,  in  the  course  of  the  evening,  set 
out  for  the  rooms  in  question. 

On  their  entrance  they  took  up  their 
position  near  the  door,  and  amused 
themselves  while  a  country-dance  was 
going  forward— for  as  yet  quadrilles 
were  not— with  watching  the  company 
as  they  came  in,  and  looking  about 
them  for  eligible  partners  for  the  next 
set.  A  few  minutes  after  their  arrival, 
an  elderly  lady  entered  the  room,  lean> 
ing  on  the  arm  of  a  young  girl,  whose 
uncommon  beauty  at  once  fixed  Ray- 
mond's attention.  ''  Jinks,"  said  he, 
**  do,  for  God's  sake,  look  at  that  love- 
ly creature  who  has  just  taken  her  seat 
opposite  us  I  Did  you  ever  see  such  a 
face?" 

**  Face !"  replied  Jenkins  laughing, 
"  yes,  she  has  a  face^  certainly,  and  has 
had  one  these  sixty  years,  1*11  swear. 
Young,  indeed  I  Why,  she's  an  old  wo- 
man, as  dry  as  a  chip,  and  with  scarcely 
a  tooth  in  her  head!" 

<*  Idiot !  I  don't  mean  her — I  mean 
'the  girl  who  is  sitting  next  but  one  to 


her,  and  is  now  talking  to  that  lady 
in  half-mourning.'* 

**  Oh,  aye,  she's  something  like," 
observed  Jenkins,  <' quite  a  Venus,  as 
you  said  at  Belford  when  you  kissed 
the  tart- woman's  daughter  behind  the 
hedge.  You  remember  that,  don't 
you  ?" 

Without  vouchsafing  any  reply  to 
this  delicate  school  reminiscence,  Ray- 
mond abruptly  quitted  his  companion, 
and  hurried  ofi*  to  the  master  of  the 
ceremonies,  who  was  standing  at  the 
upper  end  of  the  room,  near  the  dancers. 
He  was  a  formal  beau  of  the  Chester- 
field school ;  was  overpoweringly  polite 
in  his  manners,  accompanying  almost 
every  third  word  by  a  bow ;  and  took 
snuff  out  of  a  massive  gold  box,  which 
he  tapped  thrice  previous  to  opening  it, 
with  an  air  of  ineffable  dignity.  His 
countenance  expressed  a  grave  self- 
suflBciency,  the  result  of  an  unalterable 
conviction  that  his  office  was  one  of 
first-rate  importance,  and  dancing  the 
most  intellectual  accomplishment  in 
the  world. 

When  Raymond  came  up  to  him,  he 
was  discussing  the  coraparative  merits 
of  the  minuet  and  the  country- dance 
with  a  gentleman  who  appeared  to  pos- 
sesss  all  the  qualifications  of  a  good 
listener.  He  stopped  for  an  instant 
just  to  make  a  bow  to  the  young  Can- 
tab, while  at  the  same  time  he  directed 
a  discriminating  glance  at  his  costume, 
and  then  resumed  as  follows : — **  As  you 
say,  sir,  the  country-dance  is  lively  and 
bustling  enough,  but  there  is  one  great 
objection  to  it — it  does  not  afford  scope 
for  developing  the  higher  order  of 
genius.  The  slow,  stately  minuet  was 
the  thing,  ^ir,  that  brought  out  talent 
in  the  most  surprising  manner.  As  to 
the  country-dance,  1  must  confess  that 
I  look  on  it  as  a  sign  of  the  degeneracy 
of  the  times — in  fact,  it  is  not  a  dance 
at  all,  but  a  game  of  romps,  very  un- 
suitable to  the  dignity  of  the  national 
character.  I  remember  the  late  Duke 
of  Godmanchester  made  the  same  "— 

**  You  knew  his  grace,  then,  Mr 
Walker  ?*'  sud  his  attentive  listener. 

<<  Sir,  I  had  that  distinguished  feli- 
city," replied  the  master  of  the  cere- 
monies with  grave  emphasis.  **  I  knew 
his  grace,  I  may  say,  intimately  ;  and 
on  one  remarkable  occasion  I  had  the 
honour  of  being  specially  invited  to 
the  castle,  to  superintend  the  arrange- 
ments for  a  grand  public  ball  which 
his  grace  gave  on  his  son's  coining  of 
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ago.  I  veil  recolloct  that  ball,  sir; 
it  was  the  most  splendid  afiUir  of  the 
sort  ever  seen  m  the  county y  and 
went  off  so  much  to  hU  grace's  aatis- 
faction,  that  the  next  day,  when  I 
waited  on  him  by  appointment,  ^  Wal- 
ker,* said  his  grace  —  his  grace,  I 
should  tell  you,  bad  a  very  playful 
and  affable  way  of  expressing  himseif 

— <  Walker,'  said  he, « you're  a  d d 

clever  fellow,  and  managed  matters 
admirably  last  night.  There  wasn't 
much  in  the  words,  but  it  was  the 
manner  that  was  so  taking ;  manner 
is  every  thing  in  good  society.  Well, 
with  that,  sir,  his  grace  went  into  the 
next  room,  and  returned  in  a  few  mi- 
nutes with  a  handsome  gold  spuff-box, 
which  he  requested  my  acceptance  ofi 
in  token,  as  he  flatteringly  observed, 
of  his  and  the  duchess's  approbatiou 
of  my  conduct." 

'*l  suppose,**  said  the  gentleman, 
**  that  is  the  box  you  now  hold  in  your 
hand." 

"  Sir,  your  hypothesis  is  well 
founded,'*  rejoined  Mr  Walker. 

**  Indeed  I  Well,  Tm  sure  it  was 
very  handsome  in  his  grace.** 

*<  Handsome  !*'  observed  the  master 
of  the  ceremonies,  **  sir,  there  was  no 
end  to  his  grace's  generosity.  He 
was  a  public  benefactor  in  the  noblest 
sense  of  the  term,  and  gave  us  this 
splendid  chandelier  foro\ir  ball-room. 
1  may  call  him,  indeed,  one  of  the 
most  shining  characters  of  his  day, 
for  he  danced  like  an  angel — I  say  it 
advisedly — like  an  angel.  Then  his 
bow  I  it  was  an  epoch  in  one's  life  to 
have  seen  that  man  bow.  Ah,  sir, 
when  I  think  of  what  his  grace  was 
as  a  dancer,  I  often  sav  to  myself, 
what  might  be  not  have  been,  had  he 
devoted  the  powers  of  his  great  mind 
to  affairs  of  state  1  But  be*s  gone-^ 
broke  his  neck  at  a  fox  hunt— it  was 
a  thousand  pities.** 

"Dear,  dear;  how  shocking  P* 
exclaimed  the  gentleman. 

**  Sir,  you're  quite  right  5  it  wa9 
shocking — 1  remember  thinking  so  at 
the  time,  and  I  am  still  of  the  same 
opinion.'* 

<<  Does  the  present  duke  inherit  any 
of  his  father's  genius?*'  enquired  the 
gentleman,  with  a  smile. 

**  Not  mucht"  replied  the  master  of 
the  ceremonies.  <<  In  the  ^rst  place,  he 
has  a  very  Indifferent  leg — 1  say  it 
advisedly^a  very  indififereat  leg  for  a 
minuet;  and  secondly,  between  you 


and  me,  he  has  no  more  idea  of  keep* 
ing  time  than  the  chandelier  above 
us.  However,"  continued  Mr  Wal- 
ker, in  his  most  benevolent  and  en- 
couraging manner,  ''  let  us  hope  for 
the  best ;  his  grac^  is  youog  yet,  and 
may  improve.** 

*'  You  have  apj^etty  full  attendance 
to-nigbt«  Mr  Walker,*'  interposed 
Raymond,  who  had  been  on  thorns 
during  this  proUx  discourse, 

'<  We  have  so,  sir ;  but  the  rooms 
aro  not  near  so  well  attended  as  they 
used  to  be  in  the  late  duke's  Ume, 
You*re  from  the  university»  I  pre- 
sume ?  ** 

"  Yes.** 

**  I  guessed  as  much,'*  said  the  mas* 
ter  of  the  ceremonies,  with  one  of  his 
profoundest  bows ;  **  a  pleasant  place 
Cambridge — rather  too  cold  in  win- 
ter though.  Will  you  do  me  the  honour 
to  take  a  pinch  of  snuff,  sir  ?  I  rather 
pique  myself  on  this  snuff,  which  I 
call  the  Godmanchester  Mixture,  from 
the  circumstance  of  its  having  been  a 
great  favourite  with  the  late  duke." 

**  It  is  certainly  a  well- flavoured 
snuff,*'  replied  Henry,  applying  a  mo- 
derate portion  to  his  olfactories,  ^*  but 
a  little  too  pungent.** 

«<  Bless  me,  how  odd  I  That's  the 
very  same  remark  that  the  late  duke 
made,  when  he  first  honoured  me  by 
taking  a  pinch  I  *  Walker,*  said  he— 
for  his  grace  was  singularly  happy  at 
repartee— r'  your  snuff  \^  not  to  be 
sneezed  at,  I  can  tell  you  that  I '  Un- 
common smart — wasn't  it  ?  I  thought 
I  should  have  died  of  laughing.*' 

"Just  so,"  rejoined  Raymond  im- 
patiently;  and  then  mentioning  hia 
name,  and  his  desire  to  obtain  a  part- 
ner for  the  next  set  of  dances,  he  re- 
quested and  obtained  an  introduction 
to  Miss  Wyndham,  the  young  girl  who 
had  so  much  struck  hia  fancy.  After 
chatting  a  few  minutes  with  her  and 
her  companion,  a  quiet,  good-humour- 
ed, middiq-aged  lady,  well  known  to 
the  master  of  thp  ceremonies,  Ray- 
mond led  the  former  out  to  dance,  not 
a  little  proud  of  his  good  fortune  in 
having  thus  early  secured  the  haqd  of 
the  prettiest  female  in  the  room.  She 
was,  indeed,  a  mpst  attractive  cren- 
ture,  slight  and  graceful  in  figure, 
with  luxuriant  auburn  hair,  black 
eyes,  sparkling  with  Intelligence  a^d 
vivacity,  an  oval- shaped  countenanoe, 
just  lightly  and  delicately  tinged  with 
the  rosy  hue  of  healths  and  a  9PaaU« 
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exquisitely  formedmonthy  in  the  angles 
of  which  a  smile  seemed  always  nest- 
ling. Her  manners  were  frank,  p)ay« 
ful>  and  of  singularly  fascinating  sim- 
plicity ;  and  there  was  an  arehnesa 
and  tempered  freedom  in  her  conver- 
sation, that  indicated  a  nature  not  yet 
trammelled  and  sophisticated  by  the 
conventional  etiquette  of  society. 

When  the  dance  was  at  an  end, 
Raymond  led  his  partner  back  to  her 
seat,  and  a  lively  conversation  ensued, 
in  which  the  elderly  lady  occasionally 
took  part,  "  I  am  sure  you  are  food 
of  dancing,  Miss  Wyndham,"  said 
Heory,  <*  by  the  way  in  which  you  ex- 
cell  in  it.** 

"  I  am  indeed  very  partial  to  it';  but 
I  go  out  so  seldom*  and  have  so  few 
opportunities  of  following  it  up,  that 
I  dare  hardly  venture  to  call  m>self  *a 
dancer;  Now  your  favourite  amuse- 
ment, I  should  say,  was — let  me  see- 
skating  :  am  I  right  ? " 

*'  Partly  so ;  1  am  certainly  fond  of 
skatings  but  I  cannot  say  1  prefer  it 
to  dancing.  How  should  I,  when  I 
am  honoured  with  you  for  a  partner  ?" 

"  I  do  not  wonder,"  observed  Miss 
Wyndham>  taking  no  notice  of  this 
compliment,  <'at  your  fondness  for 
skating ;  it  is  a  graceful  amusement^ 
especially  when  a  perverse  stone  hap- 
pens to  come  in  one*s  way,  and  cause 
an  unlucky  tumble.  Such  things  Aove 
occurred,  I'm  told;"  and  the  saucy 
girl  looked  archly  at  Raymond,  while 
a  roguish  smile  hovered  about  her 
rosy  lips. 

" Tumble  1  I  never  tumble!'*  ex- 
claimed Henry,  with  as  much  cool  as- 
surance as  if  he  had  been  baptized  in 
the  waters  of  the  Shannon. 

«'Tt  is  not  every  skater  who  can 
boast  of  such  good  fortune,'*  slyly  re- 
sumed Miss  Wyndham ;  **for  a  short 
time  since*  when  I  happened  to  be  go* 
ing  out  with  grandmamma  for  a  walk 
by  the  river's  side,  I  saw  an  unhappy 
gentleman  tumble  backward  oq  the 
ice,  at  the  Very  moment  when  he  was 
exhibiting  some  most  graceful  atti- 
tudes. 1  assure  you  graudtnamnu  quite 
felt  for  him ;  it  was  so  disagreeable* 
you  know,  to  fall  at  such  a  time— 
quite  a  catastrophe.'* 

**  So,  then,  it  was  you  who  were 
the  eyewitness  of  pay  mishap,**  re- 
plied Raymond,  affecting  to  laugh. 
**  I  remen^ber  the  circumstance  well, 
and  also  that  two  ladies  were  standUig 
near  a  garden-gato  at  the  time,  no 
doubt  highly  amused  »t  whi^t  tKey 


roust  have  thought  was  my  clumsi- 
ness :  1  can  assure  yon,  however,  that 
the  accident  was  one  that  might  have 
occurred— indeed  often  does  occur- 
to  the  very  best  skaters.*' 

Henry  then  hastened  to  chatige  the 
conversation,  which  was  soon  after* 
wards  put  an  end  to  by  the  early  de- 
parture of  the  ladies;  but  not  before 
he  had  contrived  to  become  acquaint- 
ed with  their  address,  and  dexterously 
extorted  permission  to  wait  on  them 
the  next  day,  in  order  to  ascertain  how 
they  were  after  the  fatigues  of  the 
night.  No  sooner  had  he  accompa- 
nied them  to  the  sedan — those  were 
the  days  of  sedan- chairs — which  was 
in  waiting  to  convey  them  home,  than 
he  returned  to  the  spot  which  Miss 
Wyndham  had  so  lately  occupied*  and 
stood  there,  looking  half  bewildered, 
as  if  a  bright  light  had  suddenly  va- 
nished from  his  path.  Strange  infatu« 
ation  I  But  three  short  hours  before, 
he  had  not  known  that  there  was  such 
a  creature  as  Julia  Wyndham  in 
existence ;  yet  now  she  occupied  his 
thoughts  to  the  exclusion  of  every 
other  consideration  I 

He  was  just  about  quitting  the  ball- 
room, having  wholly  forgotten  his 
friend  Jenkins,  when  that  worthy  came, 
up  and  joined  him.  '*  Well,  Harry," 
said  he,  **  you*ve  had  a  pretty  good 
spell  of  it  with  those  ladies.  £gad,  I 
must  confess  the  youngest  is  about  as 
pretty  a  girl  as  1  ever  saw.  I  would 
not  interrupt  you,  as  I  saw  you  so  re- 
solutely bent  on*  having  her  all  to 
yourself.  It's  not  fair  though— curse 
roe  if  it  is ;  you  should  have  given  me 
a  turn,  instead  of  leaving  me  to  shift 
for  myself.  I've  only  had  two  part- 
iier8,-both  old  and  ugly*  one  of  whom 
did  nothing  but  chatter*  and  the  other 
wouldn't  open  her  mouth.  But,  come* 
it's  time  (or  us  to  be  going/* 

<*  Going!  What  do  you  mean? 
They're  gone  j  I  saw  them  myself  to 
their  sedan'* 

*'  I  said  nothing  about  a  sedan ;  but 
merely  that  it  is  time  for  us  to  be 
going.*- 

'<  Oh,  aye-^true  1  I  misunderstood 
you.    Well,  come  along,  I'm  ready.** 

*M  see  how  it  is,"  observed  Jenkins 
to  himself,  as  they  returned  together 
to  the  Fountain,  "  a  second  edition  of 
the  tart-woman>  daughter !  However* 
it's  no  business  of  mine ;  but  only  to 
see  now  how  easily  some  birds  are 
eaught— apd  so  shrewd  at  I  alwtfya 
thought  biml— 0  tordl  O  LordT' 
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Chapter  V. 


Julia  Wyndham,  whose  parents  had 
died  when  she  was  in  her  infancy^ 
resided  with  her  grandmother^  the 
widow  of  a  physician,  in  a  small  vil- 
lage, a  few  miles  distant  from  Cam- 
bridge,  where  Raymond  had  first  seen 
her.  The  old  lady  and  her  grand- 
daughter lived  in  great  seclusion — for 
their  means  were  somewhat  straitened 
— associating  only  with  two  or  three 
intimate  friends  at  Kimbolton,  and  at 
Huntingdon,  with  one  of  whom  Julia 
was  now  staying  on  a  short  visit.  In 
the  more  modem  acceptation  of  the 
term.  Miss  Wyndham  would  not  have 
been  considered  accomplished,  for 
her  acquaintance  with  music  was  far 
from  scientific  ;  she  knew  nothing  of 
Italian  ;  and,  as  a  dancer,  would 
hardly — notwithstanding  the  natural 
elegance  of  her  movements — have 
passed  muster  with  so  critical  a  judge 
of  the  art  as  the  Huntingdon  master 
of  the  ceremonies.  But,  though  not 
highly  accomplished,  she  was  a  very 
delightful  girl;  for  she  sang  and  play- 
ed with  infinite  feeling,  had  a  keen 
sense  of  humour,  tempered  by  the 
strictest  feminine  delicacy ;  was  of  a 
lively,  affectionate  nature,  and  as  ig- 
norant of  the  world  as  those  usually 
are  whose  youth  has  passed  in  retire* 
ment. 

Henry,  as  may  be  surmised,  was 
not  long  in  making  discoverv  of  all 
these  attractive  qualities ;  and,  when 
he  visited  Julia  next  day,  previous  to 
his  return  with  Jenkins  to  Cambridge, 
she  confirmed,  by  her  artlessness  and 
vivacity,  the  favourable  impression 
she  had  made  on  him  the  night  before. 
At  the  moment  of  his  entrance,  she 
was  seated  with  Mrs  Lovat — the  lady 
at  whose  house  she  was  staying — in 
the  drawing-room,  copying  a  print  of 
one  of  Murillo's  Spanish  shepherd 
boys.  After  the  usual  introductory 
commonplaces,  the  conversation  ran 
upon  the  scenery  of  the  neighbour- 
hood, which  Raymond  justly  pro- 
nounced to  be  the  most  insipid  he  had 
ever  seen. 

**  It  has,  indeed,  few  attractions  to 
boast  of,*'  observed  Mrs  Lovat. 

"  Oh,  do  not  say  so !  '*  replied  Julia, 
laughing,  <<  think  of  the  banks  of  the 
Cam!" 

'*  True !  *'  exclaimed  Raymond,  fall- 
ing in  with  the  lively  girl's  humour, 
**  I  forgot  that  classic  stream^  so  pel- 


lucid^so  picturesque — so  every  way- 
worthy  of  Arcadia." 

**  And  have  you  nothing  to  say  too," 
resumed  Julia,  **  in  praise  of  those 
charming  moorlands  which  lie  between 
our  village  and  this  town  ?  Do  you 
know  that,  when  we  crossed  them  the 
other  day,  I  actually  counted  not  less 
than  three  dwarf- elms  within  the  com- 
pass of  a  dozen  miles  I  You  look  in- 
credulous, but  it  is  a  fact.  My  arith- 
metic may  be  relied  on.'* 

"  I  have  heard  say  that  a  tree — or 
rather  the  apparition  of  one — is  occa- 
sionally to  be  met  with  in  thb  neigh- 
bourhood ;  but,  as  I  am  no  believer  in 
ghosts,  I  scouted  the  assertion  as  a 
calumny.  If  I  recollect  rightly,  how- 
ever, the  scenery  improves  near  your 
village." 

**  Oh,  yes ! "  said  Julia,  *'  there  can 
be  no  question  of  that.  We  have, 
for  instance,  the  similitude  of  a  field 
within  a  reasonable  walking  distance 
of  us — to  say  nothing  of  a  garden  or 
two,  where,  provided  you  are  endowed 
with  keen  faculties  of  observation,  you 
may  sometimes  detect  an  imperfectly 
developed  rose,  and  very  frequently  a 
currant  or  gooseberry  bush !  " 

**  You  astonish  me,  MissWyndharol 
Of  all  things,  I  should  like  to  visit  this 
romantic  vUlage  of  yours ;  for  its  ac- 
quaintance must  be  as  well  worth 
making  as  that  of  our  remarkable 
friend,  the  master  of  the  ceremonies, 
with  his  long  story  about  the  Duke  of 
Godmanchester."     . 

**  I  would  not  advise  you  to  try  the 
experiment,"  observed  Julia ;  *•  for 
your  visit  will  be  sure  to  end  in  dis- 
appointment." 

Henry  was  about  to  make  a  most 
gallant  reply,  when  Mrs  Lovat,  ad- 
dressing her  young  guest,  said,  *«  Ju- 
lia, my  love,  Mr  Raymond,  I  am 
sure,  will  excuse  my  reminding  you 
that  we  have  some  morning-calls  to 
make,  and  that  it  is  getting  late." 

This  gentle  intimation  had  the  de* 
sired  effect,  and  the  young  Cantab  rose 
to  take  leave,  not  a  little  surprised  to 
find  that,  instead  of  the  short  ten  mi- 
nutes* visit  he  had  calculated  on,  he 
had  been  chatting  upwards  of  half  an 
hour.  When  he  returned  to  his  hotel, 
he  found  the  tandem  at  the  door,  and 
Jenkins  anxiously  looking  out  for  him. 
"  My  God,  Harry !  "  exclaimed  the 
latter,  *'  what  can  have  detained  you 
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80  long  ?  You  told  me  you  would  not 
be  gone  more  than  five  minutes,  and 
here's  the  tandem  been  standing  at 
the  door  nearly  an  hour.  It*s  too 
bady  upon  my  life  it  is,  to  keep  one 
waiting  in  this  way.  But,  come !  jump 
in ;  we*ye  not  a  moment  to  lose." 

On  their  road  home»  Raymond,  in 
answer  to  his  friend's  repeated  enqui- 
ries, acquainted  him  with  the  particu- 
lars of  bis  visit  to  Miss  Wyndham, 
carefully  suppressing,  however,  all 
mention  of  the  singular  fact,  that  he 
had  feloniously  abstracted  one  of  her 
gloves,  which  he  chanced  to  find  lying 
on  the  sofa,  out  of  consideration,  no 
doubt,  to  Jenkins's  morals,  who  would 
have  been  shocked  at  the  idea  of  fa* 
miliarly  associating  with  one  who  had 
subjected  himself  to  the  penalty  of  the 
tread-mill. 

When  they  reached  Cambridge, 
Henry,  who  was  by  tliis  time  quite 
ennii^r^with  his  companion's  small 
talk,  and  was  specially  anxious  to  be 
alone — a  remarkable  feature  in  the 
idiosyncrasy  of  young  lovers^quitted 
him,  and  went  off  to  his  own  rooms, 
whither .  he  was  soon  afterwards  fol- 
lowed by  his  gyp.  "  Oh,  sir  1"  said 
the  servant,  **  here's  been  such  a  to- 
do  since  you  left !  Timmins  the  wine- 
merchant,  and  Screw  the  tailor,  and 
I  don't  know  how  many  more  on  'em, 
have  been  here  raging  like  so  many 
mad  bulls.  They  say  you've  put 
'em  off  quite  long  enough,  and  that 
they  wont  wait  till  next  term;  and, 
ecod !  I  believe  'em." 

**  Humph  t "  said  Raymond,  with  a 
sardonic  smile,  «  a  clear  case  of  com- 
bination and  conspiracy.  And  what 
did  you  do  ?  " 

««  Do  ?  Bless  you,  what  could  1  do  ? 
They  wouldn't  take  no  notice  to  quit ; 
and  though  I  told  'em  over  and  over 
again  it  were  no  use  their  staying 
here,  blowing  you  up  behind  your 
back,  they  stuck  all  the  faster  for  it ; 
so  at  last  I  were  obligated  to  go  down 
to  the  unoccupied  rooms  below — tEem 
as  Mr  Spinks  has  just  left — and  sing 
out '  Murder  1'  Upon  which  they  all 
rushed  down  stairs  to  see  what  was 
the  matter,  when  I  instantly  shoves 
past  'em,  hurries  up  again,  and  sports 
the  oak." 

<'  A  very  ingenious  contiivance, 
Tom;  you  deserve  a  fellowship  for 
it." 

The  bashful  Thomas  made  no  re- 
ply to  Uus  dulcet  compliment,  but 


contented  himsell  with  observing, 
"  It's  only  getting  rid  on  'em  for  a 
day,  sir ;  they'll  be  sure  to  be  back 
to-morrow,  more  wicious  than  ever. 
I  know  'em  well — too  well  I  may  say 
»-for  many  and  many's  the  good 
master  I've  had  as  has  had  his  temper 
quite  spoiled  by  'em.  They've  no 
Dowels,  sir — at  least  none  to  sinnify.^ 
but  go  on  dunning,  day  after  day,  just 
for  the  pleasure  of  the  thing,  or  be- 
cause they  think  it  good  for  their 
health,  I  suppose.  If  you'll  take  my 
advice,  sir,  you'll" 

*'  That  will  do,  Tom  j  now  leave 
me ;  I'm  tired  ;  and  be  sure  you  shut 
the  outer  door  after  you." 

When  the  servant  was  gone,  Ray- 
mond began  considering  by  what 
means  he  might  best  extricate  him- 
self from  the  consequence  of  his 
thoughtless  extravagance;  but  before 
he  could  come  to  any  decisive  resolu- 
tion, a  message  was  brought  to  him 
from  the  master  of  the  college,  re- 
questing his  immediate  attendance; 
and  when  he  waited  on  that  august 
dignitary,  behold,  it  was  to  receive 
sentence  of  confinement  to  gates,  hall, 
and  chapel  for  a  week,  in  consequence 
of  the  flagrant  manner  in  which  he 
had  of  late  neglected  his  routine  du- 
ties !  How  now  should  he  act  ?  Were 
lie  to  obey  this  peremptory  mandate, 
he  would  lose  hb  best  chance  of 
strengthening  his  acquaintance  with 
Julia ;  and  were  he  to  set  it  at  nought, 
be  would,  in  the  event  of  discovery, 
be  rusticated,  and  perhaps  expelled. 
Either  alternative  was  a  painful  one ; 
but  love,  as  it  generally  is  at  the  green 
age  of  twenty,  was  victorious.  What ! 
live  for  a  whole  week  without  seeing 
Miss  Wyndham — he  who  held  pos- 
session of  her  glove,  and  was  bound, 
therefore,  as  a  gentleman  to  return  the 
precious  vestment  ?  Impossible  I  It 
was  his  duty  instantly  to  see  her ;  and 
accordingly,  on  the  fourth  day  after 
the  ball,  he  quitted  Peterhouse  by  the 
back  way,  and  set  out  for  Hunting- 
don. 

Mrs  Lovat  received  him  civilly, 
but  somewhat  coldly,  he  thought ;  and 
Julia  smiled  with  much  archness  when 
he  gravely  pleaded,  as  an  excuse  for 
his  visit,  the  glove  which  he  had  ta- 
ken away  in  the  hurry  of  the  moment, 
in  mistake  for  his  own.  In  the  course 
of  conversation,  however,  he  so  won 
upon  the  elder  lady  by  the  respectful 
deference  of  his  maimer,  Uiat  »he  men- 
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tiotied  that  sbe  should  h6  happy  to  Bee 
hiiD>  should  ciremnstaiices  ever  again 
lead  him  to  Huntingdon ;  and  after 
he  Was  gone,  prised  him  to  Julia  as 
a  modesty  intelligent,  well  bred,  and 
virtuous  young  man,  who  appeared  to 
have  none  of  the  dissipated  habits  so 
common  among  Cambridge  men  of  his 
age. 

Having  thus  gained  the  suffrages  of 
the  two  ladies,  Raymond  took  every 
opportunity  of  improving  his  good  for- 
tune; and  when  Julia  returned  home 
at  the  expiration  of  a  month,  he  visit- 
ed her  quite  on  the  footing  of  an  old 
friend,  and  made  the  same  favourable 
impression  on  her  grandmother  that 
he  had  previously  made  on  Mr^  Lo- 
vat.  The  result  may  be  conjectured. 
A  strong  mutual  attachment  sprung 
up  between  the  young  people ;  and 
the  old  lady,  without  directly  encou- 
raging it>  permitted  the  affair  to  take 
its  own  course,  for  she  had  every  con- 
fidence in  Julia's  prudence,  and  was 
naturally  anxious  to  see  her  happily 
settled  before  she  herself  (a  poor  an- 
nuitant) should  be  removed  from  the 
stage  of  Hfe. 

This  was  a  happy  period  of  Henry's 
existence  ;  but,  alas  I  it  was  not  with- 
out its  alloy.  His  creditors  beset  him 
day  after  day  with  their  clamorous 
importunities ;  and  however  anxious 
to  do  so,  he  had  no  present  means  of 
liquidating  their  demands.  From  his 
father  he  had  but  slender  hopes  of  as- 
sistance,  for  he  was  a  man  who  would 
not,  or  could  not,  make  allowance  fur 
youthful  indiscretions  ;  and  who  was 
now  more  reserved  than  ever  towards 
hb  son,  having  recently  married  a 


vain)  but  wealthy  widow,  ftgauist 
whom  Henry  had  early  imbil^  a 
strong  prejudice,  from  the  circum- 
stance  that  she  had  caused  the  re- 
moval of  his  revered  mother's  picture 
fVom  the  drawing-room,  where  it  used 
to  hang,  to  a  small,  smoky,  half- far- 
nbhed  back  parlour,  which  was  seldom 
or  never  used  except  as  a  lumber-room. 
But  though  he  had  not  much  hope 
of  assistance  from  his  father,  and  fult 
persnaded,  that  whatever  influence  his 
mother  in-law  possessed  would  be  ex- 
erted rather  against  than  fbr  him, 
still  he  resolved  to  make  the  experi- 
ment of  an  application  ;  and,  accord- 
ingly, he  dispatched  a  letter  to  the 
old  gentleman,  wherein  he  made  a 
candid  confession  of  bis  follies,  stated 
the  exact  extent  of  his  embarrassments, 
and  respectfully  requested  his  aid,  at 
the  same  time  promising  amendment 
for  the  future. 

Nor  was  this  an  idle  boast,  for  a 
change  for  the  better  was  already  in 
progress  in  the  young  man*s  mind. 
He  no  longer  courted  the  society  of 
his  old  companions ;  his  intercourse 
with  Julia  had  imparted  a  healthier 
tone  to  his  feelings,  refined  his  tastes, 
and  given  a  nobler  direction  to  his 
ambition.  How  coarse  and  debasing 
now  appeared  his  late  career  of  dissi- 
pation !  How  barren  of  all,  save  the 
most  humiliating,  results !  But  hence- 
forth be  was  a  changed  man.  The 
scales  had  fallen  from  his  eyes,  and  he 
saw  things  in  their  true  nature — thanks 
to  the  influence  of  that  sentiment* 
whose  seeds,  according  as  they  fall  on 
rank  or  generous  soils,  prodoce  either 
deadly  poisons  or  wholesome  fruits ! 


Chapter  VL 


One  evening,  when  Kavmond  had 
gone  to  visit  Julia,  and  his  gyp  was 
busy  in  his  rooms  getting  coffee  ready 
against  his  return,  a  grave,  elderly 
gentleman  entered,  whom  the  servant, 
with  that  quick-wittedness  peculiar 
to  Cambridge  gyps,  at  once  conjec- 
tured to  be  his  master's  father. 

"  Mr  Raymond,  I  presume,  is  out?" 
said  the  stranger,  seating  himself  on 
the  sofa ;  **  do  you  know  when  he  will 
be  in  ?" 

**  I  expect  him  in,  sir,  every— 

I  mean,  I  can't  exactly  undertake  to 

'ay  when  he  will  be  iu  ;  for,  when  he 

:oe8  out  at  this  hour,  he  generally 


stays  out  a  pretty  long  time,  for  the 
sake  of  the  fresh  air  and  exercise.  He 
fags  so  desperate  hard  during  the  day, 
that  he  almost  always  gets  a  sick  head- 
ache, and  Tve  heerd  him  say  as  no- 
thing revives  him  so  much  as  a  long 
walk.'' 

"Indeed!  I  iradcrstoodthathe  was 
rather  gay  in  his  habits ;  gave  large 
dinner  parties ;  kept  a  tandem  ; 
and" 

"  What,  master  keep  a  tandem  !*' 
exclaimed  the  gyp  with  well-feigned 
astonishment.  "  Lord,  sir,  he'd  just 
as  soon  think  of  keeping  a  hearse. 
No,  80  far  fhnn  lihat,  sir,  I  do  assure 
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you  he  fags  so  hard,  that  Fm  sadly 
afeard  at  times  Ke*ll  lose  his  precious 
eyebight.  Often  aud  often  he  ffots 
up  in  the  middle  of  the  Dight>  makes 
his-self  some  strong  gunpowder  tea, 
without  milti  or  sugar,  in  order  to 
keep  his-self  awake,  and  then  works 
away  like  a  dray-horse  till  the  chapel 
beil  rings.  Ah,  sir>  if  all  Cambridge 
men  was  like  him !  But  I  beg  pardon, 
I  don't  think  heli  be  in  Just  yet ;  so^  if 
tou*ll  please  to  leave  your  name)  I'll 
DO  sure  to  tell  him  the  first  thing  when 
he  comes  in.'* 

*'  Your  masteri  you  say,  has  only 
gone  out  for  a  walk  ?" 

"  That's  allj  sir,  I  do  assure  you." 

<'  Then  1*11  wait  here  till  he  re- 
turns." 

The  authoritative  tone  in  which  this 
was  spoken,  confirmed  the  gyp  io  his 
impression  that  the  stranger  was  no 
other  than  Raymond's  father ;  so  he 
hurried  fhnn  the  room,  and  stationed 
himself  at  the  foot  of  the  staircase, 
in  order  to  communicate  the  intelli- 
gence to  his  master,  and  prepare  him 
for  the  interview*.  He  had  not  kept 
watch  at  his  post  above  ten  minutes, 
when  Raymond  came  in,  and  seeing 
his  servant  evidently  on  the  look-out, 
exclaimed)  *<  More  duns,  Tom  ?" 

"  Not  exactly  that,  but  something 
almost  as  bad,  Vm  afeard.** 

^'  Hah,  indeed !  What  can  that  be  ? 
Another  summons  to  the  master?" 

*'  No,  sir,  but  the  governor's  up 
stairs,  looking  as  black  as  thunder," 

•*  My  father  ?" 

**  Yes,  sir ;  I  twigged  the  old  gen- 
tleman at  once,  by  the  way  in  which 
he  spoke,  and  his  taking  out  bis  glasses 
to  have  a  good  stare  at  your  book- 
shelves. 1  do  hope,  sir,  for  both  our 
Bakes,  that  airs  right  there;  you 
should  always  keep  a  dog's-eared 
grammar,  or  dictionary)  or  such-like, 
lying  about,  sir ;  it  looks-  business- 
like. My  late  master,  as  lost  his  for- 
tune at  Newmarket,  always  did  so ; 
and  its  astonishing,  Tve  heerd  him 
•ay,  how  useful  he  found  it." 

*'  So,  my  father  has  really  arriv- 
ed  I"  exclaimed  Raymond,  cutting  short 
the  gyp's  eloquence ;  "  now,  then)  all 
must  come  out." 

**  He  has  indeed  arrived,  sir,  and 
worry  queer  he  looks  too  ;  1  can't  tell 
what  to  make  of  him.  Howsever,  I 
did  all  I  could  to  put  hhn  in  a  pleasant 
humour*  I  told  him  as  yon  was  kill- 
ing y ounelf  by  inohes  with  hard  studyi 
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and  had  only  Just  stepped  out  to  walk 
off  a  sick  lieadaehe,  which  you*d 
picked  up  in  the  course  of  the  morn- 
ing's reading.  God  help  me  for  tellbg 
such  a  thumper !  But  it  was  for  your 
g^od  I  did  it,  sir  •  so  perhaps  you'll 
stand  to  it,  for  if  I'm  caught  out  in  a 
lie)  I  shall  lose  my  character ;  and 
what's  life  without  character  ?  " 

With  this  fine  moral  flourish,  which 
he  uttered  with  exceeding  unction,  the 
gyp  quilted  his  master,  who  slowly 
and  thoughtfull?  went  up  to  his 
rooms.  As  he  threw  open  the  door, 
he  saw  his  father  busily  examining  his 
book-shelves,  and  hastcnhig  towards 
him,  held  out  hn  hand,  of  which  the 
other  took  no  notice,  but,  re-seating 
himself  on  the  sofa,  beckoned  Henry 
to  a  chair  opposite  him,  and  then  look- 
ing him  sternly  in  the  face,  addressed 
him  as  follows,  in  that  deliberate  tone 
of  voico  which  indicates  an  infiexibie 
resolution:—*'  My  presence  here 
seems  to  have  taken  you  by  sur- 
prise." 

**  If  so,  sir,  it  is  an  agreeable  sur- 
prise." 

««  Not  so,  young  man,  if  I  may 
judge  by  the  conduct  of  your  servant, 
who  has  been  trying  hard  to  deceive 
mo  as  to  your  real  character.  How- 
ever, my  business  is  not  with  him,  but 
with  you.  In  your  last  communica- 
tion to  me,  wherein  you  allude  to 
what  you  are -gently  pleased  to  call 
your  'follies' — yes,  'follies*  is  the 
word ! — you  have  inclosed  a  schedule 
of  your  debts.  Are  all  iucluded  in 
that  schedule?" 

<'  1  am  not  awaro  that  any  are  omit- 
ted." 

"  They  do  you  credit,'  certainly, 
both  in  point  of  amount  and  character. 
You  have  been  at  Cambridge  scarcely 
two  years,  and  yet,  over  and  above ' 
the  allowance  which  I  made  you, 
you  have  contrived  to  incur  obliga- 
tions to  the  extent  of  nine  hundred 
'  pounds." 

*'  I  am  aware,  sir,  that  I  have  acted 
very  wrongly;  but  I  do  hope  you 
will  overlook  it,  for  I  can  say  with  the 
most  perfect  sincerity  that  of  late  I 
have  turned  over  quite  a  new  leaf." 

"  Young  man,'  replied  the  elder 
Raymond,  with  increased  sternness  of 
manner,  "do  not  add  falsehood  to 
your  other  faults.  I  have  just  left 
the  college  tutor — you  sliould  have 
calcuhited  the  likelihood  of  this,  before 
you  talked  of  turning  over  a  new  leaf 
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•—and  he  tells  me  ihat  you  lia?G  as 
shamefully  neglected  your  studies* 
as  you  have  squandered  my  money. 
Now>  sir*  what  reply  can  you  make  to 
this?" 

"  My  tutor,"  said  Henry,  his  natu- 
ral impetuosity  getting  the  better  of 
him,  'Ms  an  old,  formal,  mathematical 
pedant,  who  can  make  no  allowance 
for  the  peculiar  difficulties  of  my  po- 
sition." 

«  Difficulties  of  your  own  raising." 

"  Nut  so,  by  heaven !  Is  it  my  fault 
that,  having  received  an  exclusively 
clas:iical  education,  I  have  no  head 
for  the  exact  sciences,  and  cannot 
master  even  the  rudiments  of  Euclid 
and  algebra  ?  Could  I  have  conquered 
my  repugnance  to  these  pursuits,  I 
had  been  as  indefatigable  a  student 
as  any  in  the  university ;  hut  finding 
that  impossible" 

«  Impossible  r 'exclaimed  hid  father, 
hastily  interrupting  him,  "  nothing  is 
impossible  to  industry  and  perijeve^ 
ranee.  But  you  preferred  dissipa- 
tion to  study,  and  thought  it,  no 
doubt,  a  much  finer  thing  to  cut  a 
figure  among  rakes  and  fools,  than 
among  intelligent  orderly  scholars. 
Well,  you  have  had  your  way,  and 
now  I  will  have  mine.  I  intended  you, 
as  you  know,  for  the  bar ;  but  that 

groject  I  abandon  altogether,  for  with 
abits  such  as  you  possess,  you  would 
be  a  briefless  barrister  to  the  end  of 
your  days.  Prepare,  therefore,  im* 
mediately  to  enter  my  counting- house, 
where,  though  I  confess  1  have  no 
great  hopes  of  you,  I  shall  at  least 
have  the  comfort  of  knowing  that  you 
arc  under  strict  surveillance." 

"  Sir,"  said  Henry,  with  consider- 
able agitation,  <*  think  better  of  this 
scheme,  pray  do.  I  have  not  the 
slightest  notion  of  commerce,  and 
never  shall  have:  my  thoughts — my 
feelings — all  the  tastes  and  habits  of 
my  life — alike  revolt  from  it." 

"  In  plain  English,  you  will  agree 
to  nothing  that  requires  labour.  Be 
it  so ;  but  bear  this  in  mind— >no  idle 
profligate,  who  affects  to  be  above  the 
vulgarities  of  commerce,  even  though 
he  be  my  own  son,  shall  ever  reap  the 
harvest  of  my  long  life  of  toil." 

The  spirit  of  this  was  harsh  and 
decided ;  but  nothing  could  be  calmer 
than  the  manner  in  which  it  was  con> 
veyed.  While  Henry  was  pondering 
on  the  subject,  and  endeavouring  to 
devise  some  scheme  to  ward  off  the 


evil  hour,  in  tho  hope  that  the  *'  chap- 
ter of  accidents  "  would  erelong  come 
to  his  relief,  his  father's  eye  chanced 
to  fall  on  a  volume  of  Collinses  Poems* 
which  lay  half- concealed  beneath 
the  sofa-cushion,  and  taking  it  up 
with  an  air  of  indifference,  j  us  t  glanced 
at  the  title-page,  wherein  he  saw* 
written  in  a  lady*8  hand,  the  words 
**  Julia  Wyndham." 

Tossing  the  book  from  him  with  a 
look  of  supreme  contempt*  *'  I  am 
now  no  longer  at  a  loss,"  he  observed; 
<'  to  account  for  your  late  habits  of 
dissipation.  Thb  woman,  I  suppose, 
is  one  of  the  respectable  associates 
you  have  picked  up  at  Cambridge; 
and  is,  doubtless,  in  full  possession  of 
your  confidence." 

"Yes,"  replied  Raymond*  burst- 
ing at  once  from  all  restraint*  ''she 
is  in  my  confidence,  and  is  worthy 
of  it." 

"  Indeed  I "  said  his  father,  drawl- 
ing out  the  words  in  a  tone  of  sting- 
ing irony,  ^'thb  is  candid,  at  any 
rate.  Upon  my  word*  you  improve 
young  maul" 

**  Father— father  I"  exclaimed  Hen- 
ry, "do  not — I  beg — I  implore  you 
—do  hot  slander  a  young  lady  of  whom 
you  can  by  possibility  know  nothing* 
Say  of  me  what  you  please,  but  not  a 
word  against  her.  To  respect  her, 
you  have  only  to  be  once  in  her  so- 
ciety; will  you  then  condescend  to 
see  her,  and  I  will  answer  for  your 
changing  your  opinion  ?" 

•*  See  her!  see  your  mistress  I  are 
you  mad?" 

'<  My  mistress  I     It  is  false false 

as  hell ; "  and,  starting  from  his  seat* 
Raymond  paced  up  and  down  the 
room  like  a  maniac. 

It  was  curious  to  mark  the  contrast 
that  father  and  son  presented  at  this 
moment.  Both  were  highly  excited* 
but  the  former  maintained  his  self- 

Sossession  ;  while  the  latter,  with  in- 
ignant  gestures  and  flashing  eyes* 
continued  striding  up  and  down  the 
apartment,  muttering  between  his 
clenched  teeth  the  word  <<  mistress." 
The  accents  of  the  one  were  loud* 
impassioned,  and  at  times  almost  ap« 
preaching  to  a  scream  ;  those  of  the 
other  were  rigidly  subdued,  nearly  to 
a  whisper,  as  if  he  feared  to  trust  him- 
self with  his  emotions.  The  son's 
countenance  was  as  crimson  as  red-hot 
steel ;  the  father's  was  deadly  pale ; 
and  but  for  the  quivering  lip  and  dose* 
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knit  ejebroWf  one  would  have  had  no 
idea  of  the  stormy  passions  that  were 
at  work  within  him. 

At  length  the  elder  Raymond,  again 
addressing  his  son^said,  **  Henry»  listen 
to  me»  for  the  last  time.  Who  this 
woman  may  be^  I  neither  know  nor 
care.  She  may  be  all  you  say  she  is, 
or  my  suspicions  may  be  correct ;  but 
granting  she  is  what  you  wduld  have 
me  believe  her  to  be,  you  cannot— 
situated  as  you  are — marry  her ;  and, 
if  she  be  a  mere  intriguer,  you  must 
be  a  fool  and  an  abandoned  profligate 
to  keep  up  such  a  connexion." 

**  An  abandoned  profligate!'*  ex- 
claimed Henry. 

'< '  Tis  a  hard  term  to  use ;  but  I 
am  not  in  the  habit  of  mincing  mat- 
ters with  a  disobedient,  headstrong 
son.  In  one  word,  then,  will  you  go 
into  my  counting-house,  or  not  ?  My 
discovery  of  your  secret  amour  with 
this  woman,  convinces  me  that  such 
a  step  b  more  necessary  than  ever." 

'*No,  I  wont,*'  repUed  Raymond, 
doggedly. 


**  Then  we  see  each  other  no  more ; 
but,  mark  me,  by  your  mother*s  death 
you  are  entitled  to  three  thousand 
pounds,  which  you  will  find  entered 
in  your  name  at  Baldwin*s,  whenever 
you  choose  to  apply  for  it.  This  sum, 
which  it  is  fortunate  you  did  not  know 
of  before,  for  it  would  have  been  dissi- 
pated by  this  time,  b  all  that  you  will 
ever  receive  from  me.  Now,  pay 
your  debts  or  not;  keep  up  this  equi. 
vocal  connexion  or  not ;  do,  in  short, 
just  what  you  please;  go  where  you 
please ;  my  interest  in  you  ceases 
from  thb  moment.  I  wbh  you  well 
through  the  world,  and  have  still  so 
much  consideration  left  for  you,  that 
I  trust  ^ou  may  never  have  cause 
to  me,  m  sickness  and  destitutionv 
your  dbobedience  and  ingratitude  to 
your  father  ;*'  with  which  words,  be- 
fore Henry  could  say  a  word  in  reply, 
the  old  man  quitted  the  apartment, 
preserving  hb  stern,  cold  demeanour 
to  the  last. 


Chapter  VII. 


True  to  hb  word,  the  old  man  saw 
hb  son  no  more.  He  quitted  Cam- 
bridge by  the  next  morning's  Tele- 
graph, and  immediately  on  reaching 
London  dbpatched  a  letter  to  Henry, 
repeating  all  ho  had  said  in  conver- 
sation. Tiie  cold,  business-like  air 
of  this  epbtle,  occasioned  Raymond 
much  grief;  but  it  soon  gave  place 
to  more  pleasant  feelings,  when  he 
remembered  that  he  had  now  the 
means  of  honourably  dbcharging  all 
his  debts ;  and  had,  besides,  a  sur- 
plus capital  of  upwards  of  two 
thousand  pounds,  with  which,  small 
as  it  was  for  a  beginning,  he  per- 
suaded himself  he  should  make  hb 
way  handsomely  through  life.  Yes, 
and  not  only  this,  but  he  would  marry 
Julia  Wyndham  1  She  loved  him;  for, 
during  their  last  interview,  he  had 
succeeded  in  wringing  this  acknow- 
ledgment from  the  artless  and  affec- 
tionate girl ;  and  equally  evident  was 
it,  that  nature  had  destined  tbem  for 
each  other.  Thus  thinking,  Raymond 
soon  regained  his  wonted  cheerfulness, 
and  when  his  gyp  came  in  to  receive 
hb  orders  for  the  day,  he  desired  him 
to  go  round  to  hb  different  creditors, 
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a  list  of  whom  he  put  into  his  hand, 
and  tell  them  that,  if  they  would  call 
in  the  course  of  a  week,  their  claims 
should  be  liquidated  to  the  last  far^ 
thiag. 

Having  given  these  directions,  my 
hero,  who  was  meditating  weighty 
projects,  and,  among  others,  an  imme- 
diate removal.to  London,  where,  full 
of  confidence  in  hb  own  mental  re- 
sources, he  had  no  doubt  he  should 
distinguish  himself  in  literature,  the 
only  vocation  for  which  he  felt  qua- 
lified, and  to  which  hb  inclinations  led 
him — Raymond,  1  say,  who  was  full 
of  these  and  other  sage  projects,  posted 
off  to  the  little  Dutch  village  on  the 
banks  of  the  Cam,  in  other  to  acquaint 
Julia  with  his  plans,  and  persuade  her 
to  share  his  fortunes.  He  reached 
the  cottage  just  as  she  was  going  out 
for  a  walk,  whereupon  he  joined  her, 
and,  in  the  course  of  an  animated  con- 
versation, he  informed  her  of  all  that 
had  occurred  since  he  last  saw  her  ; 
of  his  altered  prospects,  and  conse- 
quent intention  of  quitting  the  uni- 
versity without  delay  ;  and  concluded 
by  imploring  her,  as  she  valued  his 
bappinea^  and  her  oun,  to  fling  all 
3z 
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farther  besiiation  to  tlie  winds,  and  jears^ 
link  her  fate  with  his.  Quite  as  un- 
worldly— indeed  even  more  so  than 
Henry — and  carried  away  By  his  en- 
thusiasm, Julia  was  but  too  ready  to 
be  prevailed  upon  to  take  the  step  he 
recommended  to  her  ;  nevertheless, 
though  she  looked  only  to  the  sunny 
side  of  the  picture,  she  would  come  to 
no  decision,  but  referred  him  for  an 
answer  to  her  grandmother.  Away, 
therefore,  went  the  sanguine  day- 
dreamer  to  the  old  lady,  who  being 
already  prejudiced  in  his  favour,  and, 
like  her  grandchild,  dazzled  by  his 
glowing  accounts  of  his  prospects, 
gave  a  ready  consent';  and  it  was 
finally  dietermined  that  the  marriage 
should  take  place  within  a  month, 
when  they  should  leave  the  cottage, 
and  go  and  reside  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  London.  Having  thus  far 
succeeded  in  his  projects,  Raymond 
next  set  out  for  the  metropolis  ;  drew 
a  sufficient  sum  from  his  banker's  to 
defray  his  debts  and  other  contin- 
gent expenses  ;  took  a  small,  cheap, 
and  retired  cottage  at  West-end,  near 
Hampstead,  and  then  returned  to 
Cambridge,  where,  at  the  appointed 
lime,  he  became  the  husband  of  Julia 
Wyndhaito. 
From  this  period,  for  nearly  four 


[bee. 

the  young  couple's  domestic 
career  was  one  of  unclouded  happi- 
ness. Thejr  dwelt  5n  comparative  re» 
tirement,  with  all  the  comforts,  and 
some  of  the  luxuries  of  life  at  their 
command;  and,  contented  wirh  each 
other's  society,  seldom  thought  of  going 
abroad  in  quest  of  amusement.  His 
original  passion  for  study — especially 


the  classics  of  Greece  and  Kome— 
which  the  dissipation  of  the  univer- 
sity had  in  some  degree  weakened, 
came  back  on  Raymond's  mind  with 
all  the  freshness  and  ardour  of  a  first 
love,  refining  and  elevating  his  cha- 
racter ;  but,  alas !  tending  also  to  unfit 
him  for  active  intercourse  with  the 
practical,  hard-working  world.  Se- 
cluded during  the  morning  in  his 
little  study,  which  he  had  stored  with 
a  choice  collection  of  books,  he  de- 
voted hours  to  a  translation  of  the 
Elays  of  his  favourite  iEschylus,  which 
e  had  selected  as  his  opus  maf/num^ 
his  first  great  literary  undertaking ; 
at  noon,  provided  the  wekther  per- 
mitted, he  would  stroll  about  the  neigh- 
bourhood with  Julia,  listening  delight- 
ed to  her  arch  sallies  and  the  merrj 
mus\c  of  her  voice ;  and  the  day  would 
be  closed,  with  conversation,  a  song  or 
two  at  the  piano,  or  the  perusal  of 
some  light  and  tousii%  work. 


chaptee  vni. 


Four  years  have  passed — ah,  how 
swiftly  those  year^  pass  which  hurry 
us  away  from  happipess  I — since  the 
circumstances  alluded  to  in  the  last 
chapter.  Julia  is  no  longer  the  light- 
hearted  girl  who  his  never  known 
sorrow  but  by  report :  Henry  no  long- 
er hugs  tho  flattering  delusion  to  his 
breast,  that  he  has  but  to  make  the 
effort  to  achieve  fame  and  fortune  by 
his  pen.  A  cloud  is  on  the  brow  of 
both,  for  experience — stern  monitor!— 
has  read  them  one  of  his  harshest  les- 
sons. Towards  the  close  of  the  second 
year  of  their  marriage,  Julia  became 
the  mother  of  a  fine  boj^,  an  event 
which  was  shortly  followed  by  the 
death  of  her  grandmother  ;  but  as  the 
old  lady  died  at  an  advanced  age, 
without  suffering,  the  shock  occasion- 
ed by  her  decease  was  soon  allayed, 
^d  things  resumed,  for  a  while,  their 
usual  tranquil  course.  But  a  storm 
was  now  about  to  butst  upon  their 
beads,  from  ivhich  the   defenceless 


victims  were  to  know  ho  refuge  but 
the  grave. 

Having  ^completed  tis  translatiotl, 
which  had  been  his  undivided  labour 
of  love  for  upwards  of  three  years, 
Raymond,  indulging  fn  the  most  san- 
guine  anticipations  of  success,  took 
the  precious  MS.  to  London,  with  a 
view  to  ofer  it  for  sale  to  some  of  the 
great  publishers  in  the  Row.  Julia, 
with  uie  nurse  following  with  tho 
child,  accompanied  hira  part  of  Xhe 
way,  equally  confident  as  her  husband ; 
'for,  like  aH  dutiful  wives,  she  devoutly 
believed  tbat  his  genius  was  of  the 
highest  order.  "  When  we  meet  again 
at  dinner,  Hctiry,"  she  said,  as  site 
parted  from  him  at  the  foot  of  Hamp- 
stead Hill,  "  I  have  no  doul)t  you  ^UI 
have  good  news  to  tell  me ;  for  it  is 
impossible  that  the  time  and  talent 
which  you  have  expended  on  ^our 
work,  should  not  ensure  success." 
Alas  1  they  were  both  cruelly  in  error. 
When  Raymond  returned  from  his 
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Quixotic  expedition^  tiis  wifb  saw  at 
ooce,  9y  his  dispirited  manner,  that  he 
had  failed  in  his  object.  He  had  made 
application  to  two  booksellers — be  told 
her,  in  reply  to  her  anxious  enquiries 
—  and  from  both  he  had  met  with 
the  same  discouraging  treatment. 
The  time  for  classical  translations, 
they  assured  him,  was  goVie  by.  If 
he  were  a  Parr  or  a  Porson,  then,  in- 
deed, they  might  be  tempted  to  risk 
the  speculation  ;  but  he  was  unknown 
to  the  literary  world ;  besides,  he  was 
young — very  young  for  such  a  her- 
culean task  as  a  translation  of  ^Eschy- 
lus;  and  though  they  had  not  the 
slightest  doubt  hie  had  executed  it  in 
a  way  to  do  him  immortal  honour,  yet, 
considering  that  the  public  had  at 
present  no  taste  that  way,  they  had 
rather  decline  the  undertaking. 

Bitter  was  Raymond*s  disappoint- 
ment on  reeeiving  the^e  chilling  re- 
plies ;  and  it  was  not  without  some 
difficulty  that,  at  Julians  instigation^ 
he  plucked  up  courage  enough  to 
apply  to  a  third  publisher.  On  this 
occasion  he  was  a  little  ibore  fortu- 
nate ;  for  the  bibliopolist,  an  observant 
man  of  the  world,  struck  with  the 
manners  and  conversation  of  the  young 
candidate  for  literary  distinctidn,  re- 
quested him  to  leave  the  MS.,  which 
he  would  put  into  the  hands  of  an  ex- 
perienced Greek  scholar,  and  return 
him  an  eariy  answer.  For  an  entire 
month  Henry  was  kept  in  a  state  of 
the  most  torturing  suspense ;  now  he 
felt  a  proud  conviction  that  he  should 
succeed ;  and  now,  sobered  by  the 
disappointment  he  had  already  expe- 
rienced, he  was  prepared  to  anticipate 
the  worst.  And  his  anticipations  were 
not  ill-founded ;  for  the  translation  was 
returned  to  him  by  the  bookseller, 
with  the  remark  that  the  versification 
was  of  too  free  and  bold  a  character. 
Reader,  those  were  the  days  of  Haf- 
ley,  Pratt,  and  the  Delia- Cruscans ! — 
thougli  the  gentleman  to  Whom  he  had 
submitted  it,  allowed  that,  as  a  whole, 
it  displayed  great  promise. 

This  last  blow  had  quite  a  stunning 
effect  on  Raymond.  His  wife  did  her 
best  to  keep  up  his  fainting  spirits, 
and  when  in  her  society,  and  dancing 
his  playful  little  boy  in  his  arms,  he 
did  occasiopally  rally  ;  but  his  gloom 
soon  returned,  threatening,  erelong,  to 
deepen  into  despair.  And  ample  caose 
he  had  for  anxiety,  for  three  hundred 


pounds  was  all  that  He  could  no4r  call 
his  own  X  and,  when  this  was  expendbd^ 
how  was  he  to  procure  the  means  of 
subsistence  ?  He  bad  no  trade,  no  pro- 
fession, to  fly  to  as  a  last  resource ;  he 
had  no  methodical  habits  of  business 
to  recommend  him  to  the  boQey-mak- 
ing  portion  of  the  community ;  sona 
of  that  dogged  perseverance,  whiksh 
derives  fresh  stimulus  from  difficul* 
ties,  as  Antaeu4  renewed  his  streogtH 
by  touching  earth ;  but  was  a  ikieilB 
creature  of  impulse — the  dupe  of  % 
buoyant  fancy.  In  the  wildnesk  of  his 
enthusiasm,  he  had  calculated  that  by 
the  time  his  small  capital  came  to  aa 
end,  his  volume  would  have  bees 
bought,  published,  and,  by  introducing 
him  to  the  favourable  notice  of  scho* 
lars,  have  got  him  into  repute  aaioo^ 
those  best  patrons  of  literature — tHb 
booksellers ;  and  now  he  saw  all  these 
fond  calculations  overturned,  and  po| 
verty — gaunt,  threatening  {^atotoml 
— usurping  the  seat  of  hope  by  Ims 
flr'eside. 

One  chance,  however^  still  i^eraain^ 
ed  for  him ;  and,  after  taliung  over 
the  matter  with  Julia,  be  came  to  thif 
resolution  of  publishing  his  volume  «t 
his  own  expense,  it  was  a  hazardous 
experiment,  considering  tire  staite  IbC 
hb  finances  %  nevertheless,  there  Was 
that  it  might  answer  | 


and,  while  this  was  the  case,  he  fe^ 
that  it  was  worth  tlie  trial.  During 
the  time  that  the  printing  was  ^ikais 
forward,  his  spirits  in  a  great  degree 
revived ;  for  the  self-con fidence  of  ins. 
experienced  youth,  though  it  may  t^p 
ceive  a  setere  check,  is  seldom  omsheA 
by  its  first  disappointment.  At  lehgtii^ 
however,  the  period  arrived  thst  wtste 
extinguish  the  last  faint  hope  thsit  ii«« 
^ered  tn  Raymond's  bVeast.  His  ww 
lume  was  duly  brought  before  ^e 
world,  atf d  for  neariy  four  months  4ie 
buoyed  himself  up  with  the  o^t&em 
that  it  was  making  its  way  with  4 
**  generous  and  discermhg  *'  fMiMc ; 
but  at  each  successive  visit  he  paldliiB 
bookseller,  this  delusion  bebanne  move 
and  more  apparent ;  a^d,  eventneUpf^ 
he  was  compelled  to  admit  thstt^-^^-so  Iv 
as  immediate  fame  oremohmieBt  ^reve 
concerned— his  translation  had  provdl 
a  signal  failure.  Bat  this  wss  not  stA. 
He  had  embarrassed  himself  with  m 
heavy  printer^s  accoant,  to  say  nothing 
of  large  sums  disbursed  for  advertise- 
ments, which  made  each  «  dBpiwubte 
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inroad  on  his  capital^  that  he  had  now     was  liis  situation  at  the  elose  of  the 
little  more  than  seventy  pounds  re-     fourth  year  of  his  marriage.     • 
maining  in  his  banker's  hands.    Such 

Chapter  IX. 


"  Well,  Mia,"  said  Henry,  with 
a  forced  attempt  at  a  smile,  as  they 
sate  together  one  morning  at  break- 
fast, "  I  fear  that  my  father's  pre- 
diction will  be  fulfilled,  and  that  I 
shall  shortly  be  reduced  to  as  com- 
plete a  state  of  destitution  as  he  could 
desire.*' 

**  For  Heaven's  sake,  Henry,  do 
not  speak  in  thb  sneering  way  of 
your  father.  Harsh  he  may  he,  be- 
cause  he  thinks  you  have  given  him 
cause  for  displeasure ;  but  it  cannot 
be  that  he  is  sudh  as  you  imagine. 
Trv,  then,  to  effect  a  reconciliation 
with  him;  remember,  love,  we  are 
parents  ourselves,  and  in  our  old  age 
should  feel  acutely  any  neglect  on  the 
part  of  our  child*" 

*«  Julia,"  replied  Raymond  gravely, 
<*  you  know  not  my  father.  He  acts 
rigidly  according  to  what  he  calls 
principle ;  and  when  he  has  once  re- 
solved on  a  particular  line  of  conduct, 
no  consideration  on  earth  can  induce 
him  to  swerve  from  it." 

**  But,  consider,  it  is  now  upwards 
of  four  years  since  you  had  your  dis- 

Eute  with  him.  Surely  he  cannot 
arbour  resentment  for  so  long  a  pe- 
riod 1  You  know  how  often  1  have 
entreated  you  to  write  to  him;  but 
you  cannot  know  how  much  pain  your 
aisindination  to  do  so  has  caused  me. 
Believe  me — for  I  speak  not  in  anger, 
but  in  sad  sincerity — I  scarcely  feel 
that  you  deserve  to  succeed,  so  long 
as  you  voluntarily  live  estranged  from 
your  father.  You  will  write  to  him, 
then;  wont  you,  love?"  and  the 
voung  mother  looked  beseechingly  in 
her  husband's  face,  while  a  tear  trem- 
bled in  her  eye. 

Subdued  by  the  earnestness  of  his 
wife's  appeal,  Raymond  no  longer 
hesitated,  but  that  same  day  sent  off  a 
respectfvd  and  contrite  letter  to  his 
father,  wherein  lie  implored  him  to 
send  an  early  answer,  if  it  were  but  a 
line,  just  to  say  that  he  forgave  him. 
But  no  reply  came,  infinitely  to  Julia's 
astonbbment,  whose  benignant  nature 
could  not  conceive  it  possible  that  a 
parent  could  so  long  cherish  angry 
feelings  towards  ^  son. 


**  I  told  you  how  it  would  be,"  ob* 
served  Henry,  when,  having  waited  a 
fortnight,  they  bad  both  given  up  all 
expectation  of  a  reply.  *'  I  knew 
that,  by  declining  to  enter  into  his 
views  respectiug  commerce,  I  had 
offended  my  father  past  forgiveness." 

"  It  cannot  be  helped,  Henry  ;  but 
you  have  done  your  duty,  and  should 
sad  days  be  in  store  for  us,  this  will 
be  a  consolation  to  you,  as  I  am  suro 
it  will  be  to  me." 

"  Sad  days  I"  replied  Raymond* 
**  Ah,  Julia,  we  shall  not  have  to  wait 
long  for  them.  I  fear  we  must  quit 
our  cottage,  without  delay,  and  take 
cheap  apartments  in  some  obscure 
quarter  of  town.  I  have  delayed  this 
communication  till  the  last  moment, 
knowing  how  much  it  would  grieve 
you;  but  the  painful  truth  must  be 
told— I  have  now  little  to  look  to,  save 
the  pittance  that  I  may  be  able, 
from  time  to  time,  to  pick  up  from 
the  booksellers.  O  God!"  he  add- 
ed, *'  my  father's  prediction  is  al- 
ready half  accomplished." 

*'  Do  not  take  this  so  much  to  heart, 
Henry,"  said  his  generous,  high- 
minded  wife;  '<  to  me  one  place  is 
the  same  as  another,  and  I  can  be 
happy  any  where,  so  long  as  I  retain 
your  love.  Leave  me  but  that,  dearest, 
and  I  shall  feel  that  I  am  still  rich  in 
the  only  treasure  I  ever  coveted." 

The  dreaded  communication  thus 
made,  Raymond  instantly  prepared  to 
act  on  it  He  disposed  of  the  remain- 
der  of  his  lease,  sold  his  furniture  at 
a  heavy  loss,  and  even  got  rid  of  the 
major  portion  of  his  favourite  classics. 
}}e  could  not,  however,  make  up  hb 
mind  to  part  with  his  wife's  piano ;  for 
he  well  knew  how  dear  it  was  to  her, 
as  being  the  first  present  be  had  made 
her,  subsequent  to  their  marriage. 
With  how  many  pleasant  recollections, 
too,  was  it  not  associated  in  his  own 
mind  I  How  many  a  time  had  he  sate 
delighted  beside  Julia,  as  her  slender 
fingers  passed  lightly  over  the  ivory 
keys!  No,  he  could  not  part  with 
the  piano ;  but,  when  he  acquainted 
his  wife  with  this  determination,  she, 
with  the  <liai0terestedness  peculiar  to 
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her  character,  surrendered  all  her  own 
private  feelings,  and  even  urged  him 
to  the  painful  sacrifice.  Finally,  how- 
ever^  it  was  agreed  that  the  instru- 
ment should  not  be  disposed  of  till 
the  last  necessity. 

Raymond's  next  endeayeur  was  to 
find  some  cheap  suburban  lodgings ; 
and^  after  much  hunting  about,  he 
fixed  upon  two  furnbhed  apartments 
in  a  small  back  street,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Islington.  'Twas  a  ms- 
mal  contrast  his  new  abode  presented 
to  that  to  which  he  had  been  so  long 
used.  An  old  rickety  mahogany  table, 
discoloured  with  ink  spots,  stood  in 
the  middle  of  his  sitting-room ;  the 
cobwcbbed  curtains  were  threadbare 
and  full  of  darns,  the  faded  Kidder- 
minster carpet  looked  as  though  it  had 
been  bought  a  bargain  at  Rag  Fair, 
the  window-frames  shook  and  rattled 
in  every  wind,  and  the  adjoining  bed- 
room, which  was  little  better  than  a 
spacious  closet,  had  no  furniture  but 
such  as  was  of  the  homeliest  de- 
scription. But  Julia  cared  not  for 
these  things ;  for  her  husband  was  with 
her,  and  her  child  was  thriving  apace. 
Her  simple  and  elegant  taste  soon 
produced  a  striking  change  in  the  as- 
pect of  her  new  lodgings.  The  cur- 
tains were  taken  down,  and  freed  from 
dust  and  cobwebs,  the  carpet  neatly 
mended,  a  few  flowers  placed  in  the 
window-stand,  and  a  few  of  her  own 
drawings  hung  on  the  wall— all  which 
improvements  she  had  to  execute  her- 
self; for,  on  quitting  the  cottage,  she 
had  parted  with  her  two  servants,  and 
retained  only  the  services  of  her  land- 
lady's daughter,  an  active  girl  about 
fifteen  years  of  age. 

"  It  must  be  confessed  Henry," 
she  said  to  her  husband,  on  the  first 
night  of  their  removal  to  Islington, 
"  that  our  situation  is  not  quite  so 
choice  a  one  as  we  could  have  wished ; 
but  let  us  not  be  dbheartened,  love, 
for  it  is  a  long  lane  that  has  no  turn- 
ing." 

In  this  way  Julia  strove  to  sustain 
her  husband's  courage,  who,  no  longer 
*  hankering  for  literary  renown — that 
radiant  Illusion  was  dispelled — but 
anxious  only  to  provide  for  the  wants 
of  the  passing  day,  applied  to  several 
booksellers  for  employment,  offering 
to  correct  proofs,  revise  MSS.,  in 
short,  do  just  whatever  they  might 
require.  But  hb  applications  were 
unsuccessful,  chiefly  because  he  want- 
ed that  business-like  air  which  indi'- 


cates  the  practised  and  willing  drudge. 
One  bookseller — an  illiterate  fellow 
of  the  Jacob  Tonson  school — ^frankly 
told  him  that  he  was  too  much  of  a 
gentleman  to  suit  his  purposes;  for 
that  what  he  required  was  a  hard- 
working man,  with  "no  nonsense** 
about  him.  <'  Cambridge  be  d-nd !  '* 
added  this  enlightened  bibliopole  of 
forty  years  since,  in  reply  to  a  hint 
thrown  out  by  Raymond,  that,  as  ho 
had  received  a  university  education, 
he  might,  perhaps,  be  found  not 
wholly  inefficient — **  Cambridge  be 

d d !  and   Oxford,  too ;  Tm  sick 

of  their  very  names.  Never  yet  pub- 
lished any  thing,  at  my  own  expense, 
for  a  university  man,  that  I  wam't 
the  loser  by  it.  Brought  out  only 
last  year  a  translation  of  Juvenal,  by 
Dr  Prosy  of  Oxford,  and  a  Treatise 
on  Pneumgitics,  by  Dr  Problem  of 
Cambridge,  and  never  sold  more  than 
forty  copies  of  either  of  them.  Devil 
take  both  universities,  say  I !  Good 
day,  Mr  Raymond ;  sorry  we* re  not 
likely  to  suit  each  other ;  hope  you 
may  be  more  lucky  elsewhere.  I  wish 
you  good  morning,  sir." 

The  cavalier  manner  in  which  these 
remarks  were  made,  stung  Henry  to 
the  quick :  with  a  strong  effort,  how- 
ever, he  managed  to  repress  his  feel- 
ings, and  quitted  the  bookseller's  pre- 
sence without  a  word.  On  his  way 
home,  at  the  corner  of  a  street  lead- 
ing into  Holborn,  a  person  hurried 
past,  whose  features,  he  imagined, 
were  familiar  to  him ;  and  turning 
hastily  round,  he  recognised  hb  old 
college  friend  Jenkins,  who,  he  felt 
convinced,  had  also  recognised  him, 
but  was  anxious  to  shirk  his  acquaint- 
ance. Nor  was  this  impression  an 
erroneous  one.  It  was,  indeed,  his 
friend  of  earlier  and  happier  years, 
the  eager  sharer   in  his  schoolboy 

E ranks  at  Belford,  and  hb  more  reck- 
iS8  follies  at  Cambridge,  who,  having 
caught  sight  of  his  seedy  habiliments, 
on  which  the  word  "penury"  was 
stamped  in  legible  characters,  felt^^ 
with  the  false  pride  peculiar  to  weak 
minds— a  sort  of  shame  at  being  seen 
in  the  public  streets  speaking  to  so 
shabby  a  personage  I  Had  Raymond 
been  trimly  attired,  as  in  other  days, 
the  case  had  been  far  different ;  but 
it  was  not  in  the  nature  of  a  Jenldns 
— and  the  mass  of  society  is  made  up 
of  Jenkinses— to  withstand  the  blight- 
ing influence  of  a  threadbare  suit  of 
doihesl 
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Wheo  li?  reached  horaej  Raymond  heart,  for  these  were  the  first  testy 
|hrew  himself  in^o  a  chair^  half  mad  words  that  had  yet  fallen  from  her 
w^h  rage  and  venation  ;  firsts  at  the  husband's  lips, 
heartless  conduct  of  his  friend,  and  Alas,  for  the  poor  and  destitute! 
tj^eij  ^t  his  owq  weakness  in  taking  it  Unknown  to  theni  the  halcyon  frame 
Qp  (puch  to  he^r^ ;  lyhilp  his  wife  en-  of  mind,  the  frank,  cordial  nature,  tlip 
ieavopred,  but  in  vain,  by  kind  words  bounding  fancy,  the  winged  hope,  the 
and  caresses,  to  restore  him  to  com«  thoughts,  tones,  looks,  and  impulses— 
posure.  that  Keep  the  heart  fresh  and  loving, 
«*  You  have  been  disappointed  again,  and  gladden  daily  life.  Care  and 
I^enry  ;  I'm  sure  you  have ;  but  do  spleen  are  ever  the  poor  man's  por- 
not  give  way  to  gloom.  To-morrow  tion ;  and  rage  and  sullen  gloom,  and 
you  may  be  more  "——  a  bre.iking-up  of  the  best  affections, 
**  for  God's  sake,  leave  me  to  my-  distrust  of  himself  and  others,  and 
pelf.  My  brain  is — curses  on  the  gro-  finally,  despair,  madness,  and  the  sni- 
velling upstart  I  But  no,  he  is  not  cide's  crossway  grave  I  Poverty,  if 
worth  thinking  about.  Leave  me,  not  absolutely  crime,  is  yet  its  foster- 
Julia  ;  do,  pray,  leave  me  alone  for  »  parent ;  for,  by  gradually  blunting  the 
lybile.*'  ^  feelings,  and  enfeebling  the  sense  of 
'  "  Certainly,  loye,  if  you  wish  it,  I  shame,  it  paves  the  way  for  all  malign 
^ill  leave  you;'*  and  so  saying,  the  influences;  and  small,  indeed,  is  the 
meek  ^nd  uncomplaining  girl  with-  number  of  those  who  can  pass  its  tre- 
dr^yv  into  the  adjoining  room,  sick  at  mcndous  ordeal  unscathed. 


Chapter  X. 

lis  at-  was  cleaning  the  door-steps  of  Para- 

n    the  dise    Houbo   when  be  came  up,  and 

m  UY'  who  looked  as  if,  like  a  hackney-coach 

T,  and  horse,   po  possible   amount  of  work 

or  pu-  could  wear  her  out. 

;  their  "  Yes,"  replied  the  girl,  '*  master  is 

>f  hav-  at  home ;  but  you  can't  see  him  just 

lesitu-  now,  because" — she  added,  in  a  most 

ded  it  upsophi.>ticated,  matter-of  fact-spirit, 

of  the  — **  because  he*s flogging  Sykes  Junior 

he  re-  in   the   school-room,  for  inking  his 

to  his  sheets  this  morning." 

en  he  "  Oh,    indeed !  "    said    Raymond, 

mcs,  a  smiling,   "   then    Til    wait    till    the 

jlmas-  operation's  over ;  I  suppose  it  wont  be 

t  tha^  long?" 

»,  hay-  "  Qh  dear,  no!  "  replied  the  servant 

Bnt  in  with  amusing  naivete ;  **  master  gets 

of  an  through  a  deal  of  work  when  once 

mtary  his  hand's  in.  PerhapsyouMI  just  step 

lad  of  in  here  till  he's  ready  to  see  you;  * 

len,  if  and  she  opened  the  parlour  door,  and, 

might  placing  a  chair,  told  Henry  that  she 

would  go  and  inform  Mr  Dobbs  of  his 

»f  this  arrival, 

id  for-  For  fu 

g,  en-  waited,  ex 

accu-  the  pedag< 

?rould  ance ;  but 

icipa-  tie  becara 

le,  he  bell  for  tl 

en  in  that  slie  ] 

ras  so  was  waitii 

but  she  su 

le  en-  |;otten  it ; 

^  who  C9uld  pot 
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out  marketing/*  he  bad  better  go  him- 
self to  "  master  J "  with  which  words 
she  showed  him  the  way  to  the  school- 
room, which  was  situated  in  the  rear 
of  the  house,  at  the  end  of  a  small, 
gravelled  playground,  along  which 
some  shirts  and  other  linen  were 
banging  to  dry. 

As  Henry  entered  this  classic  tem- 
ple, he  saw  Mr  Dohbs,  a  brisk,  prig- 
gish little  man,  dressed  in  rusty  black 
shorts,  white  cotton  stockings  and 
Hessian  boots,  seated,  with  spectacles 
on  his  cock-up  nose,  at  a  desk  round 
which  several  boys  were  standing,  one 
of  whose  innocent  backs  he  had  ap- 
parently just  anointed  with  the  cane, 
for  the  youngster  was  bellowing  like 
a  bull-calf,  while  the  pedagogue  kept 
giving  vent  to  his  anger  in  such  terms 
as — •*  You  stupid,  lazy  young  dog,  I'll 
teach  you  to  remember  the  accusative 
case.  Tom  Holloway,  what's  the  dative 
of  musa  f — Silence  there,  silence  in  the 
corner — what,  you  wont  ?  very  well  ; 
only  wait  *till  I  come  among  you,  that's 
all" — then,  seeing  Raymond,  who  was 
approaching  his  desk,  he  looked  at 
him  keenly  through  his  spectacles, 
and  said ;  •'  Hey,  who  have  we  here  ? 
Oh,  I  remember!  you're  the  new 
usher,  O.  P.  Q.»  that  I  wrote  about 
t'other  day ;  well,  Mr  O.  P.  Q.,  if 
you'll  just  step  with  me  into  the  par- 
lour fur  a  few  minutes,  we  can  talk 
matters  over  at  our  leisure;*'  and,  dis- 
missing his  class,  he  led  the  way  back 
to  the  room  which  my  hero  had  just 
quitted. 

Having  taken  his  seat»  and  motioned 
Raymond  to  another,  Mr  Dobbs  came 
at  once  to  the  point  without  the  slight- 
est ceremony.  *'  So  you're  a  Cambridge 
man^  as  the  advertisement  says  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

**  Good ;  that's  in  your  favour— 
what  references  can  you  give  ?' 

In  reply  to  this  blunt  question^  Ray- 
mond observed,  that  he  could  refer 
him  to  the  publisher  of  his  translation 
of  iEscbylus. 

"  iBsohylus,  hey?  What,  youve 
translated  ^schylus !  Well,  upon  my 
life  it's  very  creditable  to  you.  How- 
over,  to  drop  i£8chylu8,  and  come  to 
business-^for  I've  not  a  moment  to 
spare  just  now — what  wages  do  you 
expect  ?" 

"  Wages !"  exclaimed  Henry,  with 
an  involuntary  expression  of  dis- 
gust ;  *'  I  really  have  not  considered 
Uie  matter,  so  perhaps  youMl  say  what 
you  are  prepared  to  gi?6.*' 


"  Humph ;  these  are  bard  times^ 
and  schools  don't  take  as  they  used  to 
do ;  but  as  you* re  a  Cambridge  man, 
I  don't  much  mind  stretching  a  point ; 
so,  suppose  I  say  forty  pound  a-year, 
and  find  yourself.  Hah,  you  may  well 
stare ;  it's  too  niuch,  upon  my  life  it 
is." 

*'  On  the  contrary,  sir,  X  must  say 
that  the  sum  is" 

"  'too  little?— can't  help  it ;  X  never 
give  more.  Business  is  business. 
There's  my  maid- servant  does  twice 
as  much  work  every  day  as  you'll  Jiavo 
to  do  for  less  than  one- fourth  the 
price." 

"Your  servant!"  rejoined  Ray- 
mond, with  eyes  flashing  with  indig- 
nation, **  how  dare  you,  sir,  compare 
me  to'* 

«*  Hoity-toity,"  replied  the  school- 
master, good-humouredly,  •*  here's  a 
to-do  about  a  word  1  You  don't  think 
J  really  meant  you  to  be  my  maid- 
servant, do  you?  Never  dreamed  of 
such  a  thing.'* 

"  Well,  sir,"  said  Henry,  who  saw 
by  this  time  that  it  was  sheer  ignorance 
and  vulgarity,  and  not  design,  that  had 
prompted  the  pedagogue's  offensive 
allusion,  *'  though  your  terms  are  not 
quite  what  I  feel  that  I  have  a  right 
to  expect,  stin,  for  the  present,  I  ac^ 
cede  to  them." 

"  I  thought  you  would,"  replied  Mr 
Dobbs  eagerly,  for  Raymond's  appear- 
ance had  prepossessed  him  in  his  fa- 
vour ;  **  and,  let  me  tell  you,  you're  a 
lucky  fellow,  for  situations  like  this  of 
mine  don't  turn  up  every  day. 
They're  *  rara  avis  in  terrii,  nigroque 
simiiiima  cygno,^  as  the  ^ton  gram- 
mar observes.  I  suppose  you  can 
come  to-morrow  ?" 

"  X  know  of  nothing  to  prevent 
me. 

*'  Good*  And  suppose  you  step  io, 
and  take  a  dish  of  tea  with  us  this 
evening,  when  I'll  introduce  you  to 
Mrs  D.  Pm  sure  you'll  like  her, 
for  she's  a  woman  in  ten  thousand. 
Good  morning,  Mr  Raymond  ;  I  be- 
lieve your  name's  Raymond,  iqn't 
it? 

"  It  is,  sir." 

"  Vyell,  bong  swor,  I^r  Raymond,  as 
the  French  grammar  says.  We  shall 
see  you  at  six— and,  I  say,don*t  go  and 
run  away  with  the  notion  that  I  want- 
ed to  -roa)Le  a  maid-servant  of  yoi). 
A  maid* servant,  indeed!  To  empty 
the  slop-pails,  and  scrub  down  the 
stairs,   I  suppose  1  Hah !  hah !  hak  I 
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What  could  have  put  such  a  crotchet 
as  that  into  your  bead  ?  '*  and  away 
bustled  Mr  Dobbs^  laughing  heartily 
at  what  he  conceived  to  be  his  new 
usher's  droll  misapprehension. 

««  Forty  pounds  a-year  I"  repeated 
Raymond  to  himself^  as  he  returned 
home  to  acquaint  Julia  with  the  result 
of  his  interview.  *'  Gracious  God,  and 
are  all  my  line  prospects  come  to  this  ? 
Sunk  to  the  condition  of  an  usher  at  a 
small  school  kept  by  a  vulgar  ignora- 
mus !  How  little  did  I  foresee  such  an 
issue,  when  five  short  years  since  I 
figured  among  the  gayest  of  the  gay 
at  Cambridge  I  Ah*  could  I  but  live 
those  years  over  agiun,  how  different 
would  be  my  conduct !  Curses  on  that 
egregious  self-conceit  which  has  been 
my  ruin !  What  right  had  I  to  look 
forward  fo  literary  renown — I,  whose 
talents  scarce  suffice  to  earn  me  forty 
pounds  a-year  ?  But  I  will  not  com- 
plain ;  no,  bo  my  lot  what  it  may,  I 
will  bear  it  patiently,  for  it  is  for  my 
wife  and  child  I  labour ;  and  what  sa* 
crifices  would  I  not  make  for  them  I 
Poor,  poor  Julia,  would  to  heaven  we 
had  never  met !  and,  despite  his  as- 
sumed stoicism,  the  tears  started  to  his 
eyes  when  he  thought  of  the  priva- 
tions which  his  marriage  had  entailed 
on  his  wife. 

Punctually  as  the  church- clock  in 
the  Pentonville  road  struck  six,  Ray« 
mond  returned  to  Paradise  House, 
and  was  formally  introduced  to  Mrs 
Dobbs,  who  was  exactly  what  her  hus- 
band had  represented  her  to  be,  *'  a 
woman  in  ten  thousand** — which  being 
interpreted,  means,  that  she  was  a  des- 
perate vixen,  thin  and  strait  as  a 
skewer,  with  sharp  ferret  eyes,  and  a 
temper  so  thoroughly  soured,  that  one 
might  almost  imagine  that  she  had 
been  dieted  from  her  youth  upwards 
on  prussic-acid  and  crab- apples.  The 
good  lady  was  by  no  means  slow  or  shy 
in  developing  this  attractive  feature 
in  her  character ;  for  something  having 
occurred  to  ruffle  her  temper  a  few 
minutes  before  Henry  came  in,  she 
immediately  began  scolding  the  ser- 
vant* girl,  and  then,  by  way  of  variety, 
fell  foul  of  her  husband.  «« W  hy  didn't 
you  set  the  tea-things,  when  you  heard 
tbe^  bell  ring  ?"  she  exclaimed  in  a 
shrill  tone  oi  voice ;  **  Do  you  think 
your  master  and  myself  are  to  be  kept 
waiting  till  it  suits  your  pleasure  to 
attend  to  us?  And  such  handsome 
wages  as  you  get,  you  lazy  slut  I  Ring 
—ring  —  ring— .there's  nothing   but 


ringing  in  this  house ;  if  one  hadn't  the 
patience  of  a  saint,  one  wouldn't  put 
up  with  it  a  day.  Mr  Raymond,  sir,  if 
you  knew  what  I  have  to  go  through, 
you  wouldn't  wonder  at  my— drat 
them  boys,  whv  don't  you  go  out, 
Dobbs,  and  make  them  keep  qniet, 
instead  of  sitting  there  grinning  like  a 
Cheshire  cat  ?" 

«*  Mr  Raymond,"  said  the  school- 
master, taking  advantage  of  his  wife's 
pausing  to  recover  breath,  *'  I've  been 
to  the  bookseller  you  referred  me  to, 
and  am  happy  to  tell  you  that  he  spoke 
of  you  in  the  handsomest  terms." 

"  Which  sugar  do  you  take  with 
your  tea,  Mr  Raymond?"  enquired 
Mrs  Dobbs ;  "  we  have  both  white 
and  brown ;  our  late  usher  used  to 
take  brown,  however" — 

**  Do,  pray,  my  dear  Mrs  D.,  allow 
the  gentleman  to  take  which  he  pleases. 
A  few  lumps  of  white  sugar,  once  in 
a  way,  is  neither  here  nor  there." 

"  None  of  your  nonsense,  Dobbs. 
I  know  what*s  right  as  well  as  vou  can 
tell  me.  It  isn't  the  sugar  I  look  to, 
but  the  principle  of  the  thing." 

**  Ob,  ay— the  principle!  That's 
another  matter.  r?o  nothing  to  say 
against  that." 

*«  I  should  think  not,  indeed  ; "  and 
thus  speaking,  Mrs  Dobbs  desired  lier 
husband  to  hand  Raymond  bis  tea, 
moderately  sweetened  with  white  sugar, 
(in  consideration  of  his  being  on  this 
occasion  a  visiter,)  together  with  a 
thick  slice  of  bread  and  butter,  as  stale 
as  O'Connell's  joke  about  the  Repeal 
of  the  Union. 

*'  You'll  have  a  comfortable  place 
of  it  here,  Mr  Raymond,"  observed  the 
schoolmaster,  in  an  affable,  patroniz- 
ing manner ;  **  Your  hours  will  only 
be  from  eight  o'clock  to  one,  and  from 
two  to  five,  which  is  a  mere  nothing 
in  the  way  of  work,  especially  as  the 
classics  must  be  as  easy  to  you  as  your 
A,  B,  C ;  and  that  reminds  me  of  the 
grammar  as  we  used  in  the  school. 
Don't  you  think  that  the  ^ton  Latin 
grammar  might  be  greatly  altered,  in 
point  of  arrangement,  for  the  better? 
I've  a  notion  of  my  own  ou  this  point, 
which  I  intend  to  astonish  the  world 
with  one  of  these  days^"  and  as  ho 
said  this,  the  pedagogue  laid  his  fore- 
finger beside  his  nose,  and  put  on  an 
air  of  uncommon  astuteness  and  snga^ 
city, 

**  Stuff"  and  nonsense,  Dobbs  1  *'  said 
his  bland  helpmate ;  *'  you're  always 
talking  about  the  alterations  you*re 
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going  to  make  in  the  grammar-books, 
but  jou  never  makes  them.  I'd  rather 
see  you  do  more  and  talk  less.  That's 
the  way  to  get  on ;  isn't  it>  Mr  Thing- 
embob  ?" 

"  With  respect  to  the  Eton  gram- 
mar/' resumed  the  schoolmaster^  tak- 
ing no  notice  of  his  wife's  interruption, 
*'  what  do  you  think,  Mr  Raymond, 
of  my  project  of  commencing  it  at 
once  with  syntax  ?  I  know  that  most 
scholars  is  in  favour  of  the  book  as  it 
stands ;  but  when  you  come  to  reflect, 
sir,  on  the  vast  importance  to  youth 
of  a  thorough  knowledge  of  syntax, 
I'm  sure  you'll  agree  with  me  that 
they  can't  be  too  soon  drilled  into  it. 
What  is  it  as  makes  Mrs  Dobbs  and  I 
talk  so  correctly  ?  Why,  a  knowledge 
of  syntax,  in  course  I  Verbs  and 
substantives  is  all  well  enough  in  their 
way,  but  begin,  I  say,  with  the  great 
difllculty ;  get  over  that  first,  and  all 
the  rest  follows  as  a  matter  of  course. 
My  views,  you  perceive,  are  quite 
original." 

**  They  certainly  are,  sir,  but" —  • 

"  But  what,  my  good  sir  ?  Speak 
out,  for  I'm  frank  myself,  and  like 
frankness  in  others.  Indeed,  I  ask 
you  for  a  candid  opinion ;  for  no  man 
hates  compliments  more  than  I  do. 
I'm  glad  you  think  my  scheme  origi- 
nal, and  Tm  sure  the  more  you  consi- 
der it,  tho  more  you'll  like  it." 

"  Since  you  wish  for  a  candid  opin- 
ion, Mr  Dobbs,  I  don't  mind  saying, 
that  your  scheme  is  somewhat  like 
putting  the  cart  before  the  horse." 

*' Humph— indeed  —  so  you  think 
80,  do  you  ?"  replied  the  schoolmaster, 
looking  very  red  in  the  face ;  **  well, 
upon  my  life,  you're  candid  enough,  I 
must  say  that ;  1  wish  I  could  say  you 
were  as  rational." 

"  I  regret,  Mr  Dobbs,  if  any  thing 
I  have  said  has  given  you  offence." 

"  Offence,  Mr  Thingembob— Ray- 
mond, I  mean  I  Come,  that's  a  good 
joke !  Do  I  look  as  if  I  was  offended  ? 
Do  I  speak  as  if  I  was  offended  ?  Is 
my  manners  such  as  show  I  am  offend, 
ed  ?  Upon  my  life,  you  must  have 
queer  notions  of  things  to  suppose 
that  I  could  be  offended  with  such  a 
rubbishing  remark,  as  putting  a  cart 
before  a  horse!  Hani  hah!  hahl 
He  says  I'm  offended,  Mrs  D.  I  A 
good  juke,  ain't  it  ?     He  I  he  I  he  I  [' 

Amused  with  this  unconscious  dis« 
play  of  wounded  vanity,  and  feeling 
the  absurdity  of  attempting  to  reason 
the  pedaQi  out  of  his  pet  crotchet. 


Raymond  proceeded  to  practise  what 
is  called  the  "  soothing  system,"  and 
by  so  doing,  succeeded,  in  some  de-* 
gree,  in  allayipg  Mr  Dobbs'  excited 
temper ;  shortly  after  which  he  took 
his  leave,  fully  persuaded  of  the  justice 
of  the  old  adage,  that  <<  naked  truth 
is  exceedingly  unlovely." 

Arrived  at  his  lodgings,  he  found 
his  sitting-room  looking  as  tidy  and 
cheerful  as  it  was  possible  for  such  an 
unpromising  apartment  to  look.  The 
curtains  were  close  drawn,  the  candles 
lighted,  and  a  clean  white  cloth  laid 
upon  the  table,  on  which  were  some 
cold  meat,  a  brown  loaf,  a  salad,  and 
a  bottle  of  white  wine.  Julia  received 
him  with  her  wonted  cheering  kindli- 
ness of  manner ;  she  was  dressed  with 
extreme  neatness  and  simplicity — in- 
deed, in  her  best  attire,  for  she  had 
made  holyday  on  this  occasion ;  and 
her  beauty,  if  not  quite  so  dazzling  as 
it  had  once  been,  wore  a  more  touch- 
ing character  than  ever.  *'  I  guessed, 
Henry,"  she  said,  "from  what  you 
told  me  this  morning  of  your  new 
employer,  that  you  would  come  home 
wearied,  and  perhaps  dispirited,  with 
your  vMt;  so  the  instant  1  got  Charley 
to  bed,  I  sent  for  a  bottle  of  wine; 
now,  don't  sfakike  your  head  at  my 
extravagance,  love,  but  take  a  glass, 
for  I'm  sure  you  stand  in  need  of  it.'* 

She  then  poured  him  out  a  full  glass 
of  sherry,  and  placing  her  chair  beside 
him,  endeavoured,  during  their  homely 
meal,  to  draw  him  into  a  tranquil 
frame  of  mind.  She  spoke  to  him  of 
the  child,  who  was  growing,  she  said, 
more  like  him  every  day  ;  of  the  con- 
fident hope  she  entertained  that  their  . 
present  embarrassments  would  be  but 
temporary;  and  then,  returning  to 
the  subject  of  "  little  Charley" — ^for  a 
young  and  fond  mother's  thoughts 
seldom  wander  long  from  her  children 
— expatiated  with  delight  on  the  sur- 
prising precocity  of  his  intellect ;  how 
he  smiled  when  she  talked  to  him, 
just  as  if  he  knew  what  she  said ;  how 
he  was  always  looking  about  him — a 
clear  proof  of  his  quick  faculty  of  ob- 
servation ;  and  how,  in  short,  he  was 
the  handsomest,  most  affectionate,  and 
most  astonishing  babe  on  the  face  of 
the  earth  I  Thus  the  sanguine  wife 
ran  on,  while  her  husband,  catching 
the  infection  of  her  good  humour,  re- 
plied to  her  with  an  animation  un- 
known to  him  for  weeks ;  and,  after 
an  hour  spent  in  weaving  plans  for  the 
future^  they  rethred  to  tneir  humble 
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cpuch>  happier  than  they  had  been     gleam  of  sunshine  they  were  destined 
since  they  quitted  their  cottage  at     to  enjoy  on  this  side  the  grave  I 
West-end,     Alasi   it   was   the  la$t 


Chaptee  XI. 


Having  once  fairly  entered  on  his 
duties  ai  an  usher,  Henry  followed 
them  up  with  as  much  zeal  as  he  could 
muster.  But  the  monotonous  drud- 
gery of  his  vocation — perhaps  the 
most  repulsive  of  any  to  which  a  poor 
man  can  be  subjected — soon  began  to 
wear  away  what  little  remained  of 
freshnc83  and  ardour  in  his  character. 
Mr  DobbSf  too,  though  a  cordial  and 
well-natured  fellow  in  his  way,  when 
nothiog  occurred  to  disturb  his  self- 
complacency,  was  one  of  those  person- 
ages with  whom  he  found  it  impossible 
to  sympathize.  His  very  excellences 
were  annoying,  for  his  good  temper 
was  apt  to  assume  a  patronizing  form, 
and  his  ignorance  and  vanity  met 
Raymond  at  every  turn.  Occasion- 
ally, too,  he  would  be  seized  with  fits 
of  sulkiness,  and  then  nothing  that  his 
usher  did  could  please  him.  Henry's 
temper  was  sorely  tried  by  these  ebuU 
Jitions  ;  nevertheless,  he  allowed  no 
angry  word  to  escape  him,  but  strove 
to  maintain  an  appearance  of  stoical 
equanimity. 

So  six  months  passed  away,  at  the 
expiration  of  which  period  all  that 
remained  of  Raymond's  capital  was 
twenty  pounds  I  He  made  many  ef- 
forts to  improve  his  income,  and  fre- 
quently called  on  the  publisher  of  his 
**  jEschylus,*'  in  tlie  hope  of  hearing 
some  welcome  intelligence  respecting 
its  sale,  but  the  answer  he  got  was 
invariably  the  same ;  and  though  on 
one  occasion  a  letter  was  put  into  his 
hands,  written  by  an  eminent  Oxford 
scholar,  expressing  high  admiration  of 
the  style  in  which  the  translation  was 
executed,  yet  this  barren  praise  was 
all  he  obtained,  with  the  exception  of 
the  revision  of  a  small  MS.  essay  on 
the  Greek  drama,  for  which  he  was 
paid  a  mere  trifle. 

Such  repeated  disappointments, 
combined  with  the  daily  vexations  he 
experienced  as  an  usher,  soon  produ- 
ced a  visible  alteration  both  in  his  ap« 
pearance  and  his  manner.  And  Julia! 
did  no  change  take  place  in  her  ?  Yes, 
her  voice  had  lost  much  of  its  former 
rich  and  joyous  music  ;  the  fire  of  her 
eloquent  eye  was  dim  ;  wan  dejection 
bad  imparted  its  moat  a0ecting  expres- 


sion to  her  still  lovely  countenance  ; 
but  her  nature  was  as  exemplary  as 
ever.  Deep  as  were  her  griefs,  she 
bore  them  meekly  and  in  silence,  main- 
taining in  her  husband's  presence  an 
appearaoce  of  serenity,  almost  of 
cheerfulness,  and  striving  to  infuse 
into  him  the  hope  which  she  herself 
had  wellnigh  ceased  to  feel. 

One  afternoon  Raymond  returned 
home,  after  his  school  labours  were 
concluded,  more  languid  and  depress- 
ed than  usual.  He  complained  of 
headache  and  flying  pains  in  his  limbs« 
for  which,  attributing  them  to  a  mere 
cold  caught  in  consequence  of  his  hav- 
ing got  wet  through  the  previous  day, 
he  took  no  further  remedy  than  just 
going  early  to  rest-  He  had  not, 
however,  been  asleep  more  than  an 
hour,  when  he  was  woke  by  violent 
shivering  fits,  which  so  alarmed  his 
wife,  who  was  sitting  at  work  in  the 
room,  that  she  instantly  made  a  fire, 
and  gave  him  some  hot  tea,  thinking 
that  it  might  warm  and  refresh  him. 
But  the  fever,  for  such  it  was,  in- 
creased momently  on  him,  and  by 
daybreak  he  was  so  seriously  ill,  that 
Julia,  despite  his  entreaties  to  the  con- 
trary, called  in  an  apothecary^  who, 
on  his  arrival,  pronounced  Henry  to 
be  Ifibouriog  under  a  severe  attack  of 
typhus.  For  upwards  of  a  fortnight 
he  remained  in  a  very  doubtful  state ; 
and  during  this  period  Julia  was  his 
sole  nurse,  though  her  own  health  was 
delicate,  and  required  repose,  for  she 
was  again  about  to  become  a  mother. 
While  her  landlady's  daughter  attend- 
ed Charley — but  never  out  of  his  pa- 
rent's sight— she  kept  constant  vigil 
by  her  husband's  bed-side,  administer- 
ing his  medicines,  moving  about  him 
with  the  noiseless  step  of  a  fairy,  an- 
ticipating his  slightest  wishes,  and 
owning  to  no  fatigue  nor  debility ;  but 
whenever  she  saw  hb  languid  eye  rest- 
ing on  her  pale  face,  assuring  him  with 
&  smile,  and  in  those  sweet,  soft  tones 
so  delicious  to  a  sick  man's  ear,  that 
she  was  never  better  in  her  life.  In 
a  woman  who  truly  loves,  there  is  a 
disinterestedness  that  shuts  out  all 
thought  of  self— a  power  of  endurance 
whose  stfength  and  vitality  seem  to 
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increase  ip  ptoportion  to  the  demands 
made  on  them.  Man  may  volunteer 
heroic  Sijcnfices,  such  as  are  noised 
abroad  in  the  wprld,  and  repay  him 
^ith  interest  by  the  renown  they 
bring; ;  but  he  is  incapable  of  those 
more  homely  and  unostentatious  ones 
which  a  wife  and  a  mother  is  so  ready 
to  make  with  no  thought  of  praise,  and 
no  consciousness,  save  that  she  is  do- 
ing her  duty. 

In  about  a  month — thanks  to  Ju1ia*s 
nursing — Raymond  was  again  enabled 
to  go  abroad  ;  but  the  fever  had  added 
greatly  to  his  irritability,  and  he  shrunk 
with  aosolute  loathing  from  the  idea 
of  resuming  his  school  duties.  Never- 
theless, the  attempt  must  be  made  ;  so 
he  set  out  for  Paradise  House,  where 
he  received  exactly  the  sort  of  wel- 
come that  ho  had  calculated  on.  In 
his  usual  unceremonious  manner,  Mr 
Dobbs  informed  him  that  he  had  been 
under  the  necessity  of  filling  up  his 
post,  '*  for  time  and  tide  waited  for  no 
man ;"  and  when  he  called  at  his  lodg- 
ings, he  had  been  told  by  the  landlady 
that  he  was  in  such  a  ticklish  state  that 
it  was  a  "moral  impossible*'  to  say 
when  he  would  be  well.  Ho  was 
?orry — very  sorry — for  his  disappoii)t- 
inent ;  but  it  could  not  bo  helped,  busi- 
ness was  business ;  however,  if  the 
new  usher  did  not  suit,  why,  then,  he 
should  have  no  objection  to  take  him 
back  again.  He  concluded  by  pre- 
senting Henry  with  his  "wages," 
"?fhich  amounted  to  nearly  thirty 
pounds.  The  young  man  scorned  to 
expostulate,  but  quitted  the  bouse  with 
an  air  of  utter  indifference,  though  his 
heart  swelled  almost  to  bursting  at 
the  cavalier  treatment  he  had  receiv- 
ed. In  this  excited  state  of  mind  he 
reached  his  own  door.  Julia  had  gone 
put  for  a  short  walk  with  her  child  ; 
and  when  she  returned,  Raymond, 
with  a  splenetic  burst  which  he  fruit- 
lessly attempted  to  suppress,  express- 
ed his  surprise  at  her  leaving  him  so 
long  alone. 

*'  So  lone,  Henry  ?  Fye  only  been 
absent  a  few  pninutes,  just  to  give 
Charles  a  little  frcsli  air,  for  he  stands 
greatly  in  need  of  it,  poor  child  I  Be. 
sides,  I  did  not  eipect  you  back  so 
soon." 

"  Well,  well — ^no  matter  — -  there 
needs  no  excuse." 

•*  Don't  speak  so  hastily,  love ;  in- 
deed, if  I  had  thought  you  would  have 
been  vexed,  I  would  not  have  gone 
out  at  all ;  God  know8>  it  was  not  fpr 


my  owr^  pleasure ;"  and  fearful  of  say. 
log  more,  lest  she  should  thereby  in- 
crease his  irritation,  Julia  quitted  her 
husband's  presence. 

From  this  time  forward  such  a 
change  took  place  in  Raymond's  na- 
ture, that  those  who  had  known  him 
In  earlier  years,  would  have  had  some 
difficulty  in  recognizing  him  again. 
Care,  anticipating  the  work  of  years, 
had  delved  deep  wrinkles  in  his  brow, 
and  a  moody  reserve  succeeded  to  his 
former  frank  cordiality.  That  maud- 
lin, ever-vigilant  sensitiveness  which 
detects  reproach  in  the  tones  of  a  voice; 
sees  a  sneer  lurking  in  a  smile ;  and 
with  perverse  ingenuity  finds  a  per- 
gonal application  in  every  stray  re- 
mark— that  envenomed  spirit,  which 
resents  a  show  of  cheerfulness  as  in- 
difference, and  of  sympathy  as  con- 
temptuous pity ;  which,  doubting  it- 
self, doubts  every  body  else ;  and  draws 
even  from  disinterested  love  the  mate- 
rials of  distrust;  such  was  now  the 
destitute  Raymond's  portion ;  and 
though  Julia — how  could  it  be  other- 
wise ?— was  still  as  dear  to  him  as 
ever,  and  he  would  gladly  have  laid 
down  his  life  to  promote  her  welfare, 
yet  there  were  moments  when  his 
diseased  fancy  almost  led  him  to  believe 
that  she  lamented  the  destiny  that  had 
bound  up  their  fortunes  together.  Of- 
ten when  he  walked  the  streets  alone 
fifter  nightfall — for  he  seldom  stirred 
out  by  day— and. saw  wealth  rolling 
along  in  its  carriage,  and  heard  the 
sounds  of  music  and  merriment  issuing 
from  gaily-lit  drawing-rooms,  he  would 
ask  himself  why  he  should  be  thus 
abandoned  to  hopeless  grief— he,  who 
had  every  disposition  to  labour,  who 
had  committed  no  crime,  and  whose 
sole  fault  was,  that  be  was  a  gentle- 
man  bred  to  no  profession !  It  seemed 
to  him  that  he  had  little  or  nothing  in 
common  with  his  fellow- creatures ; 
but  was  specially  singled  out  for  suf- 
fering— a  useless,  blighted  slip,  torn 
off  from  the  great  plantation  of  huma- 
nity. And  indeed  his  lot,  common 
though  it  Is  in  this  hard-working- 
World,  might  well  justify  the  bitterest 
feelings;  for  though  occasionally  the 

t)ublisher  of  his  translation  of  ^schy- 
us,  pitying  his  forlorn  condition, 
would  give  him  a  MS.  to  revise  for 
the  press,  yet  this  was  a  chance  god- 
send, and  was  soon  cut  off  altogether 
by  the  latter's  bankruptcy. 

Thus  reduced  to  the  last  extremity^ 
^nd  seeing  nothing  but  a  workhouse 
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before  tliein>  Raymond  and  his  wifo 
were  compelled— alasy  reader,  this  is 
no  idle  fiction! — to  make  one  meal 
serve  the  place  of  two ;  and  often  poor 
Julia  would  go  without  herself^  in 
order  that  her  husband  and  her  child 
might  have  enoughs  Of  course  they 
could  not  be  long  in  this  state  with- 
out its  becomiog  known  to  their  land- 
lady ;  but  though  rough  in  her  manner, 
she  had  a  feeling  heart ;  and  notwith- 
standing she  was  their  creditor  for  no 
inconsiderable  amount,  yet  she  never 
ventured  beyond  grumbling  a  little  at 
times  about  the  non-payment  of  her 
arrears,  for.  Julia's  gentleness  of  dis- 
position had  completely  won  her 
esteem,  and  she  felt  persuaded  that 
she  would  dbobarge- her  debt  the  very 
first  opportunity.  So  strong  indeed 
was  her  regard  for  the  young  couple, 
that  one  Sunday,  when  Raymond  was 
striving  to  divert  hb  thoughts  by  read- 
ing, and  his  wife  was  nursing  her 
child,  who  was  rather  sickly  from 
teething,  she  sent  up  herdaughter  with 
a  slice  of  hot  baked  mutton  and  some 
potatoes,  carefully  covered  up  between 
two  plates->a  portion  of  her  own  Sab* 
bath  dinner^ thinking,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  that  her  lodgers  would  jump 
at  such  an  unexpected  dainty. 

"  Who's  there?  come  in,"  said 
Henry,  as  the  girl  knocked  gently  at 
the  door. 

**  Please  sir,  it*s  me.  Ma  has  sent 
you  this  nice  plate  of" 

<*  D n  i  does  your  mother  mean 

to  insult  me  V*  exclaimed  Raymond ; 
and  snatching  the  plates  from  the  girl's 


hands,  in  a  fit  of  nncontroUable  rage» 
he  flung  up  the  window,  and  threw 
meat,  potatoes,  and  all  into  the  street. 
"  What  I  throw  the  vittles  out  of 
window  1*'  said  the  astounded  landlady, 
when  herdaughter  acquainted  her  with 
the  circumstance,  *<  that  nice  hot  slice 
which  I  cut  off  the  primest  part  of  the 
joint,  and  put  some  warm  gravy  over 
it,  and  picked  out  the  brownest  taters, 
and  all  because  I  knew  as  shoulders  of 
mutton  were  rayther  scarce  on  the 
second  floor.  Here's  a  pretty  go  I  and 
the  plates  is  all  smashed,  in  course, 
and  now  I  ai'nt  got  two  of  the  same 

Eattern  left !  What  can  have  come  to 
im  ?"  Then,  after  a  pause,  during 
which  she  seemed  considering  in  what 
way  she  should  take  notice  of  the 
affair,  a  strong  feeling  of  pity  came 
over  her,  and  she  added,  "  but  I  see 
how  it  is ;  misfortin  has  druv  him 
mad,  for  none  but  a  madman  would 
go  for  to  waste  good  wholesome  meat 
in  that  manner.  Poor  gentleman!  Fm 
heartily  sorry  for  him  ;  for  when  he 
first  come  here,  his  shirts  were  of  the 
finest  linen,  vich  is  a  proof  he  must 
have  been  respectable,  whatever  he 
mav  be  now ;  and  then  there's  his  wife, 
vich  hasn*t  bad  a  bellyful  of  vittles,  to 
my  knowledge,  for  these  three  days 
past.  Well,  I  won't  press  too  hardly 
upon  *em;  for  when  they  had  it  to 
pay,  they  paid,  and  now  they  haven't . 
got  it,  they  can't  pay,  tho'  they*ll 
make  all  square  one  of  these  days  ;  no 
fear  of  that ;  at  the  same  time,  I  wish 
he  hadn't  flung  my  best  plates  out  of 
window." 


Chapter  XII. 


Raymond's  situation  was  now  quite 
desperate.  His  watch,  the  small  re- 
mainder of  his  books,  and  even  his 
wife's  piano,  were  disposed  of,  and 
nothing  could  he  call  his  own  save  the 
clothes  on  his  back.  Still  he  struggled 
with  his  lot,  while,  unknown  to  him, 
Julia  tried  to  earn  a  trifle  by  her 
needle,  and  would  frequently,  when 
her  husband  and  her  child  were  asleep, 
sit  up  toiling  till  long  past  midnight, 
the  tears  dropping  fast  upon  her  work. 
These  labours,  so  unsmted  to  one  of 
her  delicate  frame,  made  fearful  in- 
roads on  her  constitution ;  neverthe* 
less,  she  persevered  in  them,  while  her 
landlady,  who  had  originally  suggested 
the  idea,  contrived  to  procure  her  a 
f^w  shillings  weekly,  by  disposing  of 


her  work  to  a  fancy-milliner  in  the 
neighbourhood.  On  hb  part,  Ray- 
mond determined  to  make  one  last  ef- 
fort to.  retrieve  himself,  and  with  his 
only  remaining  guinea  renewed  his  ap- 
plications in  the  newspapers  for  private 
pupils.  For  a  brief  while, a  faint  gleam 
of  sunshine  illumined  his  prospects.  He 
obtained  a  situation  as  tutor  to  two 
boys,  sons  of  a  rich  stockbroker  at 
Highbury,  whither  he  was  forced  to 
trudge  on  foot  foNir  times  a>week ; 
but  after  he  had  given  about  a  dozen 
lessons,  he  was  dbmissed  by  the 
broker's  upstart  wife,  who  treated  him 
as  a  sort  of  npper  butler,  and  took  « 
rooted  dislike  to  him,  because  he  re- 
fused to  be  overwhelmed  by  a  sense 
of  her  paramount  dignity,  and  was 
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too  obtuse  to  discover  in  her  sons  the 
beauty  of  an  Antinous,  combined  with 
the  precocious  genius  of  a  Crichton. 

When  Julia  was  made  acauainted  with 
the  facts  of  this  summary  dismissal^  she 
resolved  on  seeking  an  interview  with 
Henry's  father — a  project  which  she 
had  long  secretly  nourished,  but  had 
put  off  from  time  to  time  from  a  natu- 
ral reluctance  to  be  considered  in  the 
light  of  an  interested  intruder ;  but 
now  she  felt  that  further  hesitation 
would  involve  a  breach  of  duty  on  her 
part,  so,  taking  her  child  in  her  arms, 
she  set  forth  on  her  doubtful  expedi« 
tion.  When  she  reached  the  elder 
Raymond's  house,  which  was  situated 
in  one  of  the  fashionable  quarters  of 
town,  ^e  enquired  of  an  overgrown 
butler,  who  was  standing  at  the  open 
hall- door,  nearly  filling  it  up  with 
his  bulk,  whether  she  could  see  his 
master ;  but  was  informed,  in  reply, 
that  he  had  been  travelling  for  the  last 
year  and  a-half  on  the  continent,  and 
was  expected  home  in  about  a  fort- 
night. This,  all  things  considered, 
was  cheering  intelligence,  for  it  im- 
pressed her  with  the  belief  that  he  had 
not  received  his  son's  last  letter ;  and 
she  persuaded  herself,  therefore,  that 
be  might  be  induced,  when  informed 
of  Henry's  cbcumstances,  to  "  kill  the 
fatted  calf,"  and  extricate  him  from 
his  present  deplorable  condition. 

And  truly  Julia  needed  to  have  some 
sanguine  hope  of  this  sort  to  buoy  her 
up ;  for,  a  few  hours  after  her  return 
home,  a  calamity  befell  her,  far  worse 
than  any  she  bad  yet  encountered. 
Her  boy — her  darling  bov,  the  pride 
and  joy  of  her  heart  in  her  darkest 
hours  of  gloom,  and  in  whom  her 
whole  being  seemed  beund  up — ^this 
passionately  loved  child  was  seized, 
early  in  the  evening,  while  lyiog  in 
his  mother's  lap,  with  severe  convul- 
sive fits,  arising  from  teething.  The 
distracted  parent  immediately  sum- 
moned Uie  landlady  to  her  assistance* 
who  advised  her  to  put  the  boy  into  a 
warm  bath  without  delay ;  and  they 
were  busy  making  the  necessary  pre- 
parations, when  Ravmond  came  in, 
havine  been  absent  sil  the  morning ; 
and,  horrorstruck  by  this  new  visita- 
tion, darted  off  to  the  nearest  chemist's, 
in  order  to  procure  some  soothing  me- 
dicine, which  his  landlady  expressly 
recommended  as  an  infallible  specific 
in  attacks  of  this  nature. 

Quick  as  lightning  he  reached  the 
chemist's  shop ;  but  what  waa  Ims  dis- 


may, on  tendering  half^a-crown  in  pay- 
ment for  the  physic,  to  learn  that  it 
was  a  bad  one ! 

Wretched  man!  It  was  his  last 
half-crown ! 

**  God  help  my  dybg  child  1"  he 
feebly  muttered ;  and,  pressing  his  hand 
to  his  forehead,  staggered  to  the  door^ 
as  if  to  lean  for  support  against  it. 

The  chemist  regarded  him  with  as- 
tonishment. **  Eh,  what's  that  yon 
say?"  he  exclaimed,  '^  dying  child? 
No,  no,  young  genUeman,  not  quite 
so  bad  as  that,  I  hope — poor  fellow,  he 
does  not  hear  me!  Come,  come,  sir» 
where  do  you  live  ?  We'll  go  together. 
Jenny,"  calling  to  his  wife,  who  was 
in  a  parlour  aiiyoining  the  shop,  '<  bring 
me  my  hat — quick — and  look  to  the 
shop  'till  the  boy  returns ;  1*11  be  back 
shortly.  Now,  sir,  let's  be  off;"  and, 
seizing  the  bewildered  Raymond  by 
hb  arm,  he  hurried  him  into  the 
street. 

In  loss  than  ten  minutes  Henry  was 
again  at  home ;  but,  alas  1  the  verv  first 
gknce  he  cast  at  Julia  convinced  him 
that  his  worst  forebodings  were  veri- 
fied .  The  poor  child  had  j  ust  breathed 
its  last  in  its  mother's  arms ;  and  the 
landlady,  with  the  tail  of  her  aproa 
held  up  to  her  eyes,  was  administering 
to  her  such  consolation  as  her  feelings 
suggested  on  the  spur  of  the  moment. 
"  Don't  take  on  so,  dear  lady,"  said 
the  compassionate  dame,  "  pray  don't. 
It  goes  to  my  heart  to  see  you  sitting 
there  so  sad  and  patient,  with  your 
poor  eyes  fixed  on  the  babby,  and  never 
a  tear  in  *em.  It  was  the  Lord's  will, 
and  you  must  submit.  Ah  1  I  know 
well  what  it  is  to  lose  a  child.  I  had 
a  boy  once,  beautiful  as  your  own,  and 
just  as  he  began  to  know  me,  and  say 
<  mother,'  God  called  him  away ;  and 
now  he's  happy,  and  so  is  little  Cbar^ 
ley,  and  that  ought  to  be  a  comfort  to 
bodi  of  us.  Have  a  good  cry,  Mrs 
Raymond,  do,  and  you*ll  be  all  the 
better  for  it,  and  don't  think  of  the 
little  bill  as  is  owing.  Til  never  press 
you  for  it ;"  and  so  saying,  the  kind- 
hearted  creature  gently  withdrew  the 
child  from  Julia's  arms,  and  laid  it  on 
the  bed  in  the  adjoining  room. 

Mean  time,  the  chemist,  who  had 
been  a  silent  spectator  of  this  sad 
scene,  respecting,  with  true  delicacy, 
the  sacredness  of  parents'  sorrow, 
made  a  sign  to  the  landlady,  who  ac- 
companied him  down  stairs,  when  he 
put  several  questions  to  her  regar^g 
her  lodgers ;  for  their  beftring^  so  sn- 
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perior  to  their  sltnation,  their  poverty, 
which  was  equally  manifest,  and  the 
deep,  still,  gDawiogr  aDguish  which 
seemed  to  have  heen  long  wearing 
them  away,  had  strongly  excited  his 
feelings  in  their  hebalf.  "  When 
they  first  come  here/'  said  th^  land- 
lady, pleased  with  the  interest  that  the 
chemist  took  5n  them,  "  they  Was  as 
fiice  a  bouple  as  you'd  see  tfny  where ; 
but  sicliness  and  poverty  fell  on  "iem, 
and  then  they  got  into  arrears  with 
me,  vich,  however,  Vm  nowise  par- 
ticklar  about,  because  their  nrinciple's 
good,  and  Mrs  Raymond  tells  me  that 
her  husband's  "father  is  a  gentleman 
With  lots  of  money,  who  is  expected 
back  in  a  few  days  fromfbreign  parts, 
when  I  have  no  doubt  he'll  settle  mat- 
ters quite  pleasant  and  [comfortable. 
Ah,  sir  I  she's  a  sWeet  j^oting  lady  is 
Mrs  Raymond — so  gentle  and  civil, 
never  spoke  a  cross  word  since  she's 
been  in  this  house ! " 

"  Do  you  know  what  trade  or  pro- 
fession her  husband  is  in  ?  " 

•«  CAn't  say  I  do  j  but  he's  a  very 
pleasant  spoken  gcntl^n^ah  when  he's 
in  his  right  senses." 

•'  What  I  have  you  reason  to  be- 
lie Ve  that  his  mind's  at  all  affected  ?" 

**  I  don't  know  about  that  j  but 
he's  werry  queer  at  times,  and  is  Al- 
ways walking  up  and  down  his  room; 
like  the  tiger  at  Exeler  'Chabge.  I 
believe  he's  what  they  call  a  genius, 
and  writes  books,  and  goes  out  teach- 
ing, vich  accounts  for  his  being  so 
queer ;  for  I've  heard  say  as  all  ge- 
niuses is  a  little  cracked — it's  a  part 
of  their  purfession.  T'other  day  ho 
flung  two  of  my  best  plates  out  of 
window,  because  I  sent  him  up  sum- 
mat  nice  and  hot  for  dinner,  thinkings 
in  course,  as  he  was  hungry,  he'd  like 
to  eat ;  instead  of  vich,  he  goes  off  in 
one  of  his  wagaries,  flings  np  the  win- 
dow, and  shies  both  plates  smack  into 
the  gutter !  But  he's  a  werry  excellent 
lodger  for  all  that — never  asks  for  the 
key  of  the  street  door  at  night — nevct 
goes  to  sleep  in  his  boots,  as  my  last 
lodger  did,  arter  he'd  come  homo 
drunk  at  four  o'clock  in  the  morning 
; — and  takes  as  much  care  of  the  furnl- 
tttr  (leastways  his  wife  does,  vich  is  all 
the  same)  as  if  it  was  his  own.  I'm 
sure  I'm  heartily  sorry  for  'em  both, 
poor  things,  and  will  do  all  as  lays  in 
mypower  to  servfe  *etfa." 

When  the  good  lady  had  concluded 
lier  prolix  statement,  the  chemist  dte- 
liirea  her  not  to  let  her  lodgers  wnnt 


what  wis  ncctessary  in  their  presfent 
situation,  for  that  he  >^ould  be  an- 
swerable for  the  payment,  though  he 
had  not  the  slightest  dotiht  that,  when 
the  eldfer  Riymond  Ivai  ttiade  Ac- 
quainted with  his  son's  distress,  (16 
would  cokne  forward  to  hts  relief; 
but  if  not,  he  would  himself  see  what 
tonld  be  done  with  the  old  gentlemati. 
He  then  took  his  departurie,  and  tiU 
the  day  of  the  fbneral  kept  awAy  frotn 
the  afflicted  parents,  deeming  it  likel^ 
th^t  his  presence  ihight  be  felt  as  a 
sort  of  intrusibri ;  but  when  this  last 
mournful  rite  was  over,  he  frequently 
called  on  them,  and  by  hb  friendly 
and  considerate  conduct  impressen 
them  with  the  most  grateful  feelings 
towards  him,  which  were  ihcreased  al- 
most to  reverence  when  they  leAmed, 
through  the  medlbm  of  their  gos>ip- 
ing  landlady,  that  it  was  to  his  unob- 
trusive munificence  they  were  indebt- 
ed for  the  payment  of  their  child's  l\i- 
nei'al  cxp^nseS. 

John  Bull.  John  Bull— d(8spite  thy 
faults,  and  their  name  is  Legion — 
thou  art  a  fine  fellow  j  a  rough,  knot- 
ty sample  of  humanity ;  sound  at 
heart  as  one  of  thine  own  forest  oaks  I 
Reserved  thou  art,  and  crabbed;  a 
sad  grumbler,  too— for  gt*umbling  fe 
the  first  great  law  of  thy  tiature — btil 
even  in  thy  suUencst  mood  the  cry  of 
distress  never  reaches  thine  ear  in 
vain.  At  her  husband's  instigation, 
whose  kindness  to  the  bereaved  cou- 
ple was  unremitting,  the  chemist^ 
wife  sought  their  acquaintance ;  and 
whenever  she  could  spare  an  hour 
Horn  her  own  household  duties,  she 
would  spend  it  with  Julia,  whom  s]ie 
assisted  in  making  preparations  for 
her  now  fast- approaching  confinement, 
and  endeavoured,  by  cheerful  conver- 
sation, to  rouse  into  something  likb 
activity.  But  vain  were  all  her  ef- 
forts to  assuage  the  childless  mother's 
friefs.  Her  heart  Jay  buried  with  her 
oy ,  and  from  the  bout  of  his  death  to 
that  of  her  oi^,  she  was  never  once 
seen  to  smile.  Till  now  sho  h^d 
borne  np  bravely  against  the  dally 
pressure  of  poverty  and  the  sorrows 
which  it  brings  in  its  traih  ;  but  this 
last  deadly  blow  had  struck  to  her  te- 
most  soul.  Even  the  fond  etidieaK 
xbents  of  her  husband  failed  to  lilt  up 
the  crushed  spirit  within  her.  She 
lived  like  One  in  a  trance,  except  ifhen. 
she  sometimes  heard  the  laughing 
Toices  of  her  latadlady*s  children  on 
tire  istairs;  when  sho  would  cast  a 
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glance  towards  the  cradle  where  her 
own  boy  used  to  sleep,  as  if  half-ex- 
pecting to  see  him  wake  up  and 
stretch  out  his  little  rbsjr  arms  towards 
her.  Then  would  the  sense  of  her 
bereavement  come  upon  her  in  all  its 
first  bitterness  :  but,  this  paroxysm 
over,  she  would  relapse  into  her  for- 
mer state  of  moody  lethargy. 

About  three  weeks  after  the  child's 
death,  Raymond  returned  one  after- 
noon from  a  visit  to  Mr  Dobbs,  who 
had  offered  to  take  him  back  into  the 
school,  his  last  usher  having  just  left 
him,  when  he  was  surprised  by  a  re- 
quest fVom  Julia  that  he  would  accom- 
pany her  in  a  short  walk,  to  which  he 
readily  assented,  at  the  same  time  ex- 
pressing Ills  satisfaction  at  her  ventu- 
ring abroad  again,  for  of  late- she  had 
persisted,  notwithstanding  all  his  en- 
treaties— in  reihaining  within  doors 
all  day.  They  took  their  way  across 
some  open  fields  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Lower  Islington;  and  when  they 
reached  the  head  of  a  quiet,  leafy  lane, 
whither  they  had  often  been  in  the 
habit  of  repairing  on  summer  evenings 
on  their  first  quitting^  West-end,  Julia, 
complaining  of  fatigue,  seated  herself 
on  the  truu\  of  an  old  elm  that  lay 
across  the  footpath,  and  placing  her 
head  on  her  husband*s  arm,  and  look- 
ing him  affectionately  in  Ibe  face,  thus 
addressed  him,  with  an  earnestness 
and  solemnity  that  formed  a  striking 
contrast  to  her  late  reserved  and  leth- 
argic bearing : — "  I  have  asked  you, 
love,  to  coiAe  out  with  me  this  even- 
ing, because  I  feel  a  conviction  that  It 
Is  the  last  walk  we  shall  ever  take  to- 
gether. Henry,  I  am  dying!  Start 
not  dearest ;  this  is  no  fanciful  impres- 
sion induced  by  low  spirits,  but  a  sad 
truth,  for  which  I  feel  that  it  is  my 
duty  to  prepare  you.** 

**  Julia,"  replied  Raymond,  deeply 
agitated  by  this  unexpected  communi* 
cation,  "  do  not,  I  entreat — 1  Implore 
you — give  way  to  such  thoughts  as 
these ;  a  little  while,  and  you  will  rally, 
1  feel  assured  ^ou  will." 

**  1  have  tned  to  think  so,  Henry, 
but  it  is  useless,  for  there  is  a  silent 
monitor  within,  that  warns  fne  that 
my  days  are  numbered.  Listen,  then, 
and  do  not  let  this,  my  last  request, 
pass  unheeded.  When  I  am  gone, 
seek  your  father,  submit  yourself  to 
his  wishes,  and  be  guided  implicitly  by 
his  advice ;  perhaps  my  death  may 
pave  the  way  to  a  lasting  reconcilia- 
tion, and  if  00, 1  jshaU  not  havo  died 


in  vain.  You  will  not  have  so  difflcoU 
a  task  as  you  imagine  ;  for  I  have  al- 
ready called  at  his  house,  where  I  heard 
with  pleasure  that  he  had  beeii  absent 
upwards  of  a  year,  and  most  likely 
therefore  had  not  received  the  letter 
which  you  sent  him  some  ihonths  ago. 
However,  be  this  as  it  may,  make  the 
effort,  as  you  value  your  own  future 
peace  of  mind,  and  respect  my  me- 
mory." 

•<  I  will— I  will ! "  exclaimed  Henry, 
the  tears  streaming  /ast  down  his 
cheeks,  **  and  you  shall  yet  live  to  re- 
joice in  our  reconciliation." 

Julia  shook  her  head — "  For  your 
sake,  love,  I  could  wish  that  it  should 
be  so,  for  the  absence  of  a  familiar  face 
to  which  we  have  been  long  accustom- 
ed, is  a  sore  trial — and  too  well  I 
know  what  you  will  feel  when  you 
first  miss  me  from  your  side  \  still  I 
cannot  disguise  from  myself,  that  we 
shall  soon  be  lost  to  each  other.  I 
will  not  ask  you  to  keep  me  in  your 
recollection ;  for  affectionate  and  con- 
fiding ^as  you  have  always  shown 
yourself,  Julia,  I  know,  will  long  be 
uppermost  in  your  thoughts ;  but, 
dearest,  let  me  beg  of  you,  whatever 
be  your  destiny  hereafter — and  God 
grant  that  it  be  a  happy  one! — to  check 
those  violent  emotions  which  I  have 
lately  seen  preying  on  your  mind,  and 
unfitting  you  fur  the  duties  of  Hfe. 
Reflect  solemnly  on  what  I  now  say, 
and  whenever  henceforth  yon  feel  any 
disturbing  passion  rising  within  you^ 
think  that  Julia  addresses  yon  from 
the  grave,  and  for  her  sake  endeavour 
to  practise  self-control," 

Raymond  made  no  reply,  for  his 
grief  impeded  the  power  of  utterance, 
but  pressed  his  wife*s  hand  close 
against  his  heart. 

"  Henry,"  continued  Julia,  casting 
on  him  a  look  of  inexpressible  tender- 
ness, while  her  voice  sank  almost  to 
a  whisper,  *'  beTieve  me,  1  have  nbt 
spoken  thus  to  give  yon  pain,  but  to 
prepare  you  for  an  event  which  niust 
happen  in  a  few  weeks,  perhaps  a  few 
da}  s.  When  that  event  takes  place, 
lay  mo  in  the  same  grave  with  .Char* 
ley  J  and  when  your  last  hour  too 
arrives — and  far  distant  be  the  day— . 
I'should  wish  that  you  also  should  be 
laid  beside  us.  Henry,  I  have  prayed 
long  and  fervently  that  toy  approach- 
ing end  may  be  tranquil,  that  tby 
senses  may  be  preserved  to  me  to  the 
last  moment,  that  my  dying  eyes  may 
b«  &ced  on  yofoni,  toy  wA  daspcjd 
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in  youfgf  atid  my  lips  gi?e  and  receive 
the  last  kiss  of  love  and  peace.  And 
I  feel  assured  that  my  prayers  will 
be  answered,  and  that  the  voice  whose 
soothing  tones  1  most  love  to  hear, 
will  whisper  comfort  to  my  parting- 
spirit.  Henceforth  be  as  much  with 
me  as  possible ;  for  the  sand  in  my 
hour-glass  is  fast  running  out,  and  I 


shall  consider  every  minute  wasted 
that  is  not  spent  in  your  society.  And 
now*  dearest,  lot  us  return  home,  it  is 
growing  late,  and  the  wind  comes 
chilly  to  mo  across  these  open  fields.*' 
So  saying,  Julia  rose  from  her  scat, 
and  leaning  on  her  husband's  arm  for 
support,  walked  slowly  and  silently 
back  to  Islington. 


Chaptee  XIII. 


The  effort  Julia  had  made  had  so 
exhausted  her  strength,  that  on  reach- 
ing home  she  went  instantly  to  bed, 
and  after  a  restless  and  feverish  night, 
was  seized  at  daybreak  with  the  pangs 
of  premature  labour,  and  soon  after- 
wards was  delivered  of  a  child,  which 
survived  its  birth  but  a  few  hours.  For 
the  two  following  days  the  young 
mother  went  on — to  use  her  medical 
attendant's  phrase — *'  as  well  as  could 
be  expected,*'  considering  how  dread- 
fully her  constitution  had  been  shatter- 
ed by  the  long  sufferings  and  privations 
she  had  undergone ;  but  on  the  after- 
noon of  the  third  day,  unfavourable 
symptoms  appeared ;  her  strength 
began  to  decline  rapidly ;  and  when 
the  apothecary  came  in  to  pay  hb 
usual  vbit,  he  was  so  struck  by  the 
sudden  change,  that  he  warned  Henry 
to  prepare  himself  for  the  worst. 
When  he  returned  again  at  nightfall, 
he  found  all  his  apprehensions  con- 
firmed. Julia  was  sinking  momently. 
She  had  been  unable,  from  sheer  de- 
bility, to  take  the  remedies  prescribed, 
and  was  lying  with  her  eyes  half 
closed,  and  her  husband's  hand  pressed 
between  her  own,  in  the  last  stage  of 
exhaustion.  As  the  apothecary,  aware 
that  all  further  medical  aid  was  una- 
vailing, the  rallying  power  being 
wholly  gone,  withdrew  from  the  cham- 
ber,  Raymond  gently  released  his 
baud  from  his  wife's  grasp,  and  rose 
to  follow  him,  with  a  view  (so  eagerly 
in  moments  of  afiliction  do  we  catch 
at  straws^  to  wring  from  him  an 
acknowleagment  that  there  was  still 
some  hope ;  but  just  as  he  reached 
the  door,  he  turned  round,  fancying 
that  he  heard  Julia's  voice,  and  seeing 
her  dim  eyes  sadly  resting  upon  him, 
he  could  not  resist  that  mute  touch- 
ing ajppeal,  so  resumed  hb  station  by 
her  side,  which  evidently  gave  her 
pleasure,  as  he  felt  by  the  faint  pres- 
sure of  her  hand.  But  thb  was 
almost  the  last  symptom  of  conscious^ 


noss  she  evinced.  Shortly  after,  a 
film  came  across  her  eyes,  she  sighed 
feebly,  there  was  a  tremulous  move« 
roent  of  the  lips,  as  if  she  would  havo 
spoken,  but  could  not;  and  then  all 
was  still!  The  pure  spirit  had  re- 
turned to  its  native  heaven. 

O  God !  the  agony  of  that  moment 
of  bereavement  I  There  he  sate^. 
the  widowed  and  childless'  husband— 
rigid  and  motionless,  shedding  no  tear, 
breaking  out  into  no  stormy  passion 
of  grief,  but  looking  like  one  suddenly 
frozen  to  marble.  The  clock  struck 
midnight,  and  still  there  he  sate,  past, 
apparently,  the  power  of  thought  and 
feeling.  The  nurse,  who  had  been 
in  attendance  on  hb  wife,  and  then 
hb  landlady,  did  all  they  could  to 
rouse  him  from  thb  leaden  stupor ; 
but  they  soon  gave  up  the  ta&K  as 
hopeless,  and  left  him  alone  with  the 
dead.  Alone  with  the  dead  !  Alone 
with  one  who  has  been  our  best  friend 
and  counsellor  through  life,  the  daily 
gladdener  of  our  home,  the  sharer 
alike  in  our  joys  and  sorrows ! — alone 
with  this  loved  one,  yet  miss  her  accus- 
tomed smile,  see  no  ray  of  fund  intel- 
ligence lighting  up  her  features,  and 
receive  no  answer  when  wo  wildly 
call  upon  her  name ! — alone,  in  short, 
with  that  which  was,  but  is  no  longer  I 
—what  a  world  of  dreadful  mcauing 
is  in  these  words  I 

Towards  daybreak,  the  stunned  wi- 
dower began  slowly  to  wake  to  a  con- 
sciousness of  his  situation.  Reflection 
stirred  again  withii\  him ;  but,  al«i8 ! 
not  to  soothe,  but  to  aggravate  the 
bitterness  of  his  grief;  for  every  hasty 
word  he  had  spoken — every  impetuous 
feeling  he  had  given  way  to  in  Julia's 
presence — came  rushing,  like  a  hot 
blasting  lava  tor  rent,  upon  his  memory. 
*'  Wake,  dearest ! "  he  distractedly  ex- 
claimed, «  wake,  if  only  for  one  brief 
moment,  to  say  that  you  forgive  me« 
No,  she  will  wake  no  more ! "  he  added, 
gazing  at  the  serene  e^iU-smiling  fea* 
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tare§»  on  which  the  grey  light  of 
moroing  rested ;  *^  no  more,  she  will 
wake  no  more!**  At  that  instant,  a 
cock  crew  from  a  neighbenring  garden 
wall.  .  Raymond  started  at  the  sound, 
recollecting  with  what  painful  feelings 
he  had  heard  it  but  the  morning  l^ 
fore,  fearing  it  might  disturb  his  wife's 
repose.  **  My  God,  can  all  this  be 
real  ?  *'  he  resumed,  wringing  hb  hands 
in  agony,  *^  or  do  I  dream  that  I  am 
left  alone  and  desolate  ?  Julia— alas, 
she  hears  me  not !— oh  my  brain,  my 
brain  T*  and,  overpowered  by  the  in- 
tensity of  his  emotions,  he  dropped 
senseless  on  the  floor. 

When  he  recoyered  his  senses,  he 
found  himself  reclining  on  a  sofa-bed 
in  the  adjoining  room,  with  the  nurse 
standing  beside  him,  bathing  his  * 
hands  and  temples  with  yinegar,  and 
the  landlady  placing  the  breakfast 
things  on  the  table. 

**  Let  me  make  you  some  strong 
tea,  Mr  Raymond,**  said  the  latter, 
struck  by  his  haggard  and  bewildered 
looks  ;  *'  there's  nothing  like  tea  for 
fits.  I  always  takes  it  for  the  'sterics 
and  such-like,  and  it  brings  me  round 
in  a  twinkling,  as  the  saying  is." 

"  She's  late— yery  late  at  break- 
fast, this  morning,'*  muttered  Henry, 
in  tones  scarcely  audible,  while  he 
kept  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  bed-room 
door,  as  if  expecting  every  moment 
that  Julia  would  make  her  appearance. 

**  You'd  better  lie  down,  sir,"  said 
the  nurse,  shaking  up  the  sofa-pillows, 
<'  and  try  and  get  a  few  winks  of 
sleep.  It  will  do  you  more  good  than 
any  thing  else.** 

*'  Hark,  whose  yoice  is  that  in  the 
next  room?*'  enquired  Raymond, 
leaning  forward  as  if  to  hear  more 
distinctly. 

**  I  hear  no  yoice,*'  said  the  land- 
lady ;  and  then,  in  a  whisper  to  the 
nurse,  added,  **  I  see  how  it  is ;  his 
head's  touched  a  little  by  grief;  but 
he'll  be  better  presently,  when  he's 
had  a  good  cry,  poor  gentleman  1'* 

'<  Again  I  hush,  don't  speak— she  is 
singing  to  the  child  while  dressing  it; 
it  is  her  usual  custom  in  the  morning. 
I  have  known  her  to  sing,  even  with 
the  tears  standing  in  her  eyes;  for 
Charley  loves  the  sound  of  his  mo- 
ther's voice  ;  and  if  her  heart  was 
breaking  she  would  sing  to  him.'* 
Then,  after  a  minute's  pause,  during 
which  he  pressed  his  hand  agunst  his 
forehead,  as  if  struggling  to  recollect 
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himself,  *'  O  God— O  God,  she's 
dead  I "  he  passionately  exclaimed, 
and,  starting  from  his  seat,  rushed 
back  into  the  bed-room,  and  imprinted 
a  thousand  frenzied  kisses  on  the 
cold  white  lips  of  his  unawakening 
wife. 

While  the  widower  was  thus  giving 
vent  to  his  griefs,  a  gentle  knock 
came  to  the  door,  and  the  chemist 
made  his  appearance.  The  worthy 
man  was  much  shocked  at  the  altera- 
tion which  twenty-four  hours  had 
wrought  in  Raymond's  person ;  and  still 
more  at  the  fierce  distraction  of  his 
language.  Rising  up  from  the  bed  on 
which  he  had  flung  himself,  and  draw- 
ing  his  visiter  into  the  next  room, 
which  the  women  had  just  quitted,  he 
said,  *<  So,  you've  heard  she  is  dead* 
Yes,  yes,  it  can  be  no  shock  to  you ; 
you  must  have  foreseen  it  for  weeks ; 
but  1— wretch,  ruffian  that  1  ami — 
could  not— would  not  see  it— even 
though  it  was  my  own  hand  that 
struck  the  blow.  Mr  Markland,  I 
am  my  wife's  murderer  t  You  start, 
air ;  but  as  there  is  a  God  above  us, 
in  whose  presence  I  speak",  this  is  the 
truth!" 

**  My  dear  young  friend,"  replied 
the  chemist,  '^  do  not  talk  in  this  wild 
way,  but  try  and  compose  yourself.'* 

**  Compose  myself  I  What,  with  a 
heart  dead  to  every  feeling  but  re- 
morse, and  a  brain  all  scorching  ashes ! 
O  Mr  Markland  I  you  know  not  the 
tortures  1  daily— hourly — inflicted  on 
her,  who  is^  now  for  the  first  time 
happy  since  our  union.  I  made  her 
feel  what  it  was  to  embrace  poverty 
and  destitution  !  She  was  gentle-— 
forbearing — affectionate — but  I  cared 
not  for  these  things,  but  even  resented 
them  as  proofs  of  indifference.  When, 
for  my  sake,  she  put  on  an  air  of  con- 
tentment, almost  of  cheerfulness,  I 
told  her  she  had  no  heart — as  1  live, 
those  were  the  words — and  yet  at  that 
very  moment  though  she  uttered  no 
word  of  complaint  or  reproach,  her 
heart  was  bleeding  at  every  pore! 
Ah !  you  may  well  shed  tears,  sir,  but  I 
cannot — no,  not  even  for  the  dead." 

After  some  time  spent  in  endeavour- 
ing to  reason  Raymond  out  of  this 
pdnful  impression,  and  to  soften  the 
bitterness  of  his  self-reproaches,  by 
assuring  him  that  his  wife  had  never 
once  spoken  of  him  but  in  the  fondest 
and  most  grateful  manner,  Mr  Mark- 
land  took  his  departure ;  and  meeting 
3a 
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thtf  landlady  on  the  BtAkcase,  recom- 
mended her»  jut  for  a  feiT  i^yn,  till 
he  shonld  have  become  more  recon- 
ciled to  his  loss,  to  keep  an  attentive  eye 
on  her  lodger — an  injunction  which 
^e  good  dMne  obeyed  bo  strictly,  that 
Henry  at  once  divined  the  motive  for 
auoh  well-memt  bnt  offidons  surveil- 
lanee^  uid  from  that  moment  exhibit- 
ed moreeoUeetednese  and  tranquillity 
of  demeattonr  than  he  had  shown  since 
Julians  death. 

When  the  chemist  next  saw  him>  he 
was  surprised  and  delighted  by  this 
unexpected  change*  There  were  no 
mere  startling  outbursts  of  remorse. 
Raymond  was  now  quite  cool,  and  ap- 
parently resigned ;  and  not  only  freely 
entered  into  conversation  with  his 
friendy  but  even  explained  to  him  the 
position  in  which  he  stood  towards  his 
mther»  and  requested  him  to  call  on 
the  old  gentleman,  and  say  how  an- 
xiously his  son  desired  to  see  him 
once  more,  and  hear  from  his  own  lips 
that  he  no  longer  entertained  an  angry 
feeling  towards  him.  The  Idnd-  hearted 
Markland  readily  undertook  this  com- 
mission ;  but  on  calling  at  the  elder 
Raymond*8  house^  he  learned  that  be 
had  not  yet  come  back,  bnt  ins  ex- 
pected every  hours  whereupon  he  left 
ft  letter  which  he  had  brought  with 
him»  in  anticipation  of  sueh  an  answer. 
In  which  he  stated  all  that  Henry  had 
told  lum,  and  added,  that  he  would 
takn  an  earlv  opportunity  of  leehog 
Mr  Raymond^  in  order  to  learn  his 
decision  respectiog  his  son. 

The  day  appointed  for  the  iuneral 
had  BOW  arrived .  Markland  had  look- 
ed forward  to  It  with  some  anxiety ; 
hut  he  was  gratified  to  perceive  that 
he  had  no  cause  for  uneasiness,  for 
theitswas  an  excitement  in  Henry's 
manner  and  a  histre  in  his  eye>  that 
Jed  the  chemist — ^whose  penetration 
was  by  no  means  retanarkable — to  be- 
lieve tiiat  he  was  gradnaMy  and  surely 
regaining  a  healthy  atid  active  frame  of 
mind.  Throughout  the  solemn  cei^ 
mony  lie  maintained  an  appearance  of 


eomposure ;  but  when  the  first  clod  of 
ektvk  rung  upon  the  eoflhi-lid,  a  vie- 
kat  shudder  came  over  hhn,  which, 
iMw^er,  he  contrived  to  repress,  fbr 
hB  saw  MarU«Bd*8  roM  eyes  fixed  on 
him  with  n  steady  gaze.  When  the 
kst  riles  had  kieen  paid  to  ^  deputed, 
msd  the  grave  covered !»,  the  widower 
jkndhls  friend  returned  to  the  former's 
lodgings  {  and  as  Hennr  quietly  but 
firmly  insisted  on  being  left  alone,  the 


chemist  thought  it  would  be  a  good 
opportunity  to  pay  his  promised  visit 
to  his  father. 

He  found  the  elder  Raymond,  who 
had  come  home  late  the  preceding 
night,  in  a  state  of  great  mental  p«r- 
turbation,  with  his  son*s  letter,  writ- 
ten many  months  before,  lying  open 
before  him.  A  few  brief  words  suf- 
ficed to  explain  every  thing,  when  the 
old  man,  on  whom  age  had  produced 
—as  it  often  does  on  stern  natures — 
a  mdlowing  effect,  insisted  OB  setting 
out,  without  a  moment's  deUy,  to  hk 
son's  lodgings ;  and,  as  his  own  car- 
riage was  not  in  the  way,  he  engaged 
a  luLckn^- coach  to  eonvey  him  to  Is- 
lington. .  On  their  road,  the  chemist 
mentioned  to  the  anxious  father  the 
circumstances  under  which  he  had  left 
his  son,  which  greatly  added  to  his 
disquietude;  for  he  was  well  aware  of 
Henry's  sensitive  temperament,  how 
little  self-control  he  possessed,  and  > 
how  apt  to  be  the  slave  of  impulse. 
As  they  turned  into  Gray's-inn  Lane» 
they  were  stopped  for  a  few  minutes 
hy  two  heavy  coal- waggons,  which  so 
annoyed  the  old  gentleman  that  he 
would  have  jumped  out,  and  hurried 
•  the  rest  of  the  way  on  foot,  had  he  not 
been  checked  by  tiis  more  composed 
companion.  "  God  grant  I  find  the 
boy  well !  *'  he  kept  fre<pently  mutter- 
ing to  himself. 

<*  No  doubt  of  it,  sir,"  replied  Mark- 
land.  **  I  left  him  tranquil;  but  so  worn 
out  by  his  recent  sorrows,  that  he  said 
he  should  go  and  lie  down,  for  he  had 
had  no  sleep  for  several  nights." 

"  I  never  intended  to  drive  him  to 
extremities,"  continued  the  repentant 

garent ;  '<  no,  I  merely  meant  to  read 
im  a  severe  lesson.  Long  befo-re  I 
quitted  England,  I  expected  to  have 
seen,  or  heard  from  him,  'and  his 
nlence  stung  me  to  the  quick.  How 
slow  the  nsan  drives  1 "  he  added,  and 
putting  his  head  out  of  the  window, 
ne  called  upon  the  coaehman  to  hurry 
on  at  his  utmost  speed. 

In  a  fow  minutes  the  lumbering 
vehide  drew  np  at  the  door  of  the 
lodging-house,  which  was  opened  by 
the  lamMadyv  who  had  recogniaed  the 
diemist  from  the  parlour- wiatkw,  and 
formed  a  pretty  accurate  guess  as  to 
who  was  his  companion. 

'«  Well,  how  is   he—Hemry— my 

eon  ?"  exdaimed  the  elder  Raymond. 

«  I  think  he's  adeep,  sir,"  v^rfsed 

the   Umdlady,  dropping    a   twrttf ; 

''  for  I  ain't  beard  his  Ibntitep  for 
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nearly  an  hour,  and  when  he^s  awake 
he  does  nothivg  \mi  walk  Up  alKt 
down  the  room,  talking  to  hisself. 
Perhaps  Vd  better  go  np  a«4  tell  him 
as  ywite  come,  sir>  for  he's  suBBiat 
«ttrtlish  at  times/* 

«'  No,  DO ;  ril  be  my  own  massen- 
gerv*'  and,  aeeompaDie^  by  Marklancl^ 
Ibe  <3\d  man  ntsbed  op  t«  his  son's 
4|»ftrtments. 

After  knocking  onee  or  twiee  at  the 
lioori  and  recei?ing  no  answer,  they 
tried  to  open  it^  bttf  ^  to  their  sorpHsey 
l^nnd  that  it  was  boHed. 

''  Do  not  ba  alarmed,  Hr,**  said 
Markland  to  the  trembling  patent; 
^'  doubtless  yettr  son*s  asleep,  and 
dees  not  wish  to  be  disturbed.'^ 

**  Tme— thie ;  I  forgot  that,"  re- 
fXM  the  eider  Raymond,  grasping  his 
companion  ferrently  by  the  hand,  in 
gratitude  for  his  snggestion — ^<<nef  er- 
theless,  I  eannot  rest  till  Vwe  ascer- 
tained the  fact;"  with  whieh  words 
b»  knocked  more  loudly  than  before, 
and  called  on  hii  son  by  name,  in  a 
tone  of  Toice,  hewerer,  whieh  was 
•quite  broken  add  disguised  by  agita- 
tion. 

'  "  Harkl"  said  he,  listening  with 
Intense  aniiety^  "  I  hear  a  soond  I" 

"  Yes,"  rejoined  Markland, ''  he  Is 
opening  his  bed-room  door;"  and, 
peeping  throngh^  the  keyhole,  the 
ehemist  beheld  Henry  walk  slowly  to- 
wards the  fireplace,  whieh  was  right 
opposite  the  door. 

Just  as  he  reached  it,  he  tnmed 
round,  when  the  horrorstrnck  Itf  ark« 
land  peroeited  that  his  throat  was 
bared,  and  that  he  held  an  open  razor 
In  his  hand. 

'^  Oh|  my  Godl"  he  exclaimed, 
•tarting  back,  "  he's  about  to" 

"  What  ?  Speak,  roan,  speak,  or  I 
shall  lose  my  senses." 

The  ehemist  made  no  reply,  but 
thundered  at  the  door  witli  all  his 
might. 

•«  Henry,  ray  son — my  darling  boy, 
let  me  in  ;  pray,  let  me  In — quick  I 
*Tis  your  fkther  calls  1" 

A  loud  frantie  laugh  was  the  only 
reply. 

•  "  Help,  help — break  open  the  door  I" 
shouted  the  old  matf  at  the  top  of  his 
▼oice ;  and  joining  hie  Strength— the 
strength  of  desperatlon-^to  that  of  the 
chemist's,  they  at  length  succeeded  in 
Wrenching  the  eraty  door  off  Its 
hinges,  and  daehed  Into  the  twfm. 


^^ 


Alas  1  it  was  too  late.  The, 
£i«d  deed  was  dane.  Right  in . 
centre  of  the  apartment  stood  the  IK 
niac— a  ghastly  spectacle  l-^wlth  thi 
blood  pouring  in  a  full  tide  from  his 
yawning  throat>  and  his  red  eye  kind- 
ling like  a  coal  I  The  instant  he  eaught 
sight  of  the  intrtiders^  he  glared  on 
tbein  like  a  demon,  tossed  his  anas 
Mildly  aboTe  his  bead^  and  thea  Mi 
forward  his  fall  length,  stoaa-daad^  at 
the  feet  of  his  father  I 


Thirty  years  bad  pisted,  whm  ose 
day,  in  the  early  part  of  the  London 
season,  a  elergyraan  of  the  Chnreh  of 
England  (who  was  afterwards  ndmd 
to  the  deanery  of  «— — )  diaeoveMI^ 
while  turning  over  some  volumeaon  a 
book-stall  in  the  BkKikfriar's  Road,  a 
work»  oorered  with  dnsc^  in  boards, 
and  with  scarcely  a  leaf  etit,  eaUtled, 
«'  Tas  Plats  of  ^scrtlos,  tnutslo' 
M  by  Hbnbt  Ratmond,  Esq."  Being 
an  ardent  le? ^  of  elaasieal  Uteratt^, 
he  ezamined  the  book^  which  was 
qnlte  new  to  him#  wkh  eoosidefabla 
enrlesity,  and  was  so  nmeh  struck 
with  the  spirited  and  poetic  manner 
in  which  the  translation  of  seme  of 
the  ehomses  was  ezeented,  that  he 
tnade  an  Instant  purchase  of  the  work; 
and  finding,  on  a  careful  perusal*  that 
it  fully  realised  all  his  ezpeetatiotts, 
he  made  It  the  suMect  of  an  ^berate 
criticism  In  a  well-known  monthly  re- 
▼lew,  to  which,  in  common  with  the 
best  scholars  of  the  day«  he  oceasioii« 
ally  eontributed.  This  oritleistt  ex- 
cited^ in  no  ordinary  degree,  the  at- 
tention of  the  learned  world,  and  nu- 
merous, but  fruitless,  were  the  enqui- 
ries fnade  after  the  translator^  whose 
Tolume  thus,  Ibr  the  first  time,  sanc- 
tioned by  the  impriikatur  of  the  eog- 
noscenti,  speedily  ran  through  a  se- 
cond edition,  while  he  himself  sl^t 
unnoticed  in  hie  humble  grate  I  Yes, 
the  fame  ft»r  whieh  he  had  toiled  in 
Tahi  when  Hring,  was  awarded  to  Irim 
when  dead — the  utual  lot  of  genius  ; 
fbr  the  Temple  of  Fame  standi  upon 
the  gratci  and  death  ie  the  prite  that 
mtMt  be  paid  fbr  the  pririlege  of  en- 
trance. Gentle  reader,  th«  nMiral  of 
my  tale^to  quote  the  words  of  that 
great  and  good  man,  WidterSeoH— >iB 
this:— '<  Literitare  ii  agoiNlitaffyhat 
asorryerutehP 
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A  NIGHT  EXCURSION  WITH  MABTIN  ZORBANO. 


During  the  late  civil  ir&r  in  Spain, 
one  of  the  means  adopted  by  both  par- 
ties for  their  mutual  annoyance  was 
the  formation,  or,  more  properly 
speaking',  the  permitting  to  be  formed, 
of  various  "  Cuerpos  Francos"  or  Free 
Corps,  the  men  belonging  to  which 
generally  partook  in  pretty  equal  pro- 
portions of  the  character  of  brigands 
and  of  soldiers.  There  was,  however, 
a  difference  in  the  composition  and  na. 
ture  of  these  bands,  according  as  they 
belonged  to  the  one  or  to  the  other  of 
the  two  parties  who  for  seven  years 
made  Spain  the  arena  of  their  strife, 
and  a  land  of  bloodshed  and  desola- 
tion. 

The  Carlist  free  corps  were  in  far 
greater  number,  and  much  less  scrupu- 
lous than  those  of  the  Christinos ;  in 
fact,  assimilating  more  to  the  robber. 
They  were  of  many  kinds.  The/Kir- 
tida  or  corps  of  several  hundred  men, 
usually  from  two  hundred  to  a  thou* 
sand,  and  commanded  in  most  instances 
by  chiefs  who,  in  addition  to  great 
boldness  and  recklessness  of  character, 
had  pretensions  to  some  degree  of 
military  knowledge — these  parties, 
augmented  by  volunteers  and  desert- 
ers, and  driven  by  the  Christinos  from 
the  district  where  they  carried  on  their 
depredations,  were  not  unfrequently 
formed  into  a  regular  battalion  and 
attached  to  a  Carlist  corp$  darmee. 
Sometimes  beaten  and  decimated  by 
the  troops  of  the  queen,  and  by  the 
national  guards,  who  waged  a  war  of 
extermination  with  them  wherever 
they  appeared,  the  remnants  of  two  or 
three  partidtu  would  unite  under  one 
leader  and  recommence  their  excur- 
sions. Besides  these  large  bodies  of 
men  their  were  smaller  ones,  chiefly 
of  cavalry,  and  from  fifty  to  two 
hundred  horse,  who  would  appear 
suddenly  in  villages  where  their  com- 
ing was  unexpected  and  their  very 
existence  unknown,  and  after  plunder- 
ing the  unfortunate  inhabitants,  con- 
trived by  forced  marches,  and  an  in- 
timate acquaintance  with  the  country* 
to  baffle  for  the  time  the  pursuit  of  the 
troops  sent  after  them.  The  volantfs 
or  flying  guerilla  parties  are  hardly  to 
be  named,  as,  although  they  were  to 
be  found  in  most  of  the  provinces 
of  Spain  during  the  war,  tney  were 
seldom  of  more  than  ten  to  twenty 


men,  usually  armed  peasants  ;  and» 
although  calling  themselves  Carlistfl* 
were  frequently  disowned  by  the  latter^ 
and  shot  as  robbers  when  taken  by  the 
queen*s  troops  or  authorities.  The  mu- 
leteer, unapprehensive  of  danger,  and 
singiog  gayly  as  he  guided  his  well- 
laden  team ;  the  solitary  dragoon  bear- 
ing a  despatch ;  the  foot- sore  straggler 
from  an  escort  party;  the  officer  at- 
tended only  by  his  servant,  and  rejoin- 
ing his  regiment  on  horseback  after  a 
short  leave  of  absence,  dearly  purchas- 
M  by  some  severe  wound;  these  were 
usually  the  prey  sought  alter  by  the 
volantes.   A  gleaming  of  musket- bai^ 
rels  in  the  copse  bordering  the  road, 
did  not  warn  the  lonely  traveller  suffi* 
ciently  early  to  avoid  the  quickly  fol- 
lowing discharge,  fatal  to  rider  or 
horse,  or  both,  and  in  an  incredibly 
short  time  he  was  stripped  of  every 
thing  worth  taking,  knd  the  plunderers 
in  full  retreat  to  their  fastnesses,  or 
perhaps  in  ambush  for  another  victim. 
The  CuerpoM  Francos  of  the  Chris- 
tines were  better  disciplined  and  or- 
ganized, and  most  of  the  officers  were 
allowed  a  rank  in  the  queen*s  service 
one  grade  below  that  which  they  held 
as  free  companions.     In  the  course  of 
the  war  more  than  one  of  these  corps 
were  made  regiments  of  the  line,  being 
equal  in  dbcipline  and  appearance  to 
nearly  any  of  the  Spanish  regular  in- 
fantry.    But  not  any  of  the  free  corps 
have  more  distioguished  themselves  or 
become    better   known    throughout 
Spain,  than  that  of  the  volunteers  of 
La    Rioja,  under    Martin  Zurbano, 
called  Barea.     This  intrepid  and  for- 
tunate adventurer  is  a  native  of  the 
district  of  La  Rioja,  from  which  his 
corps  takes  its  name,  and  which  com- 
prises small  portions  of  the  province 
of   Alava   and    of  the  kingdom  of 
Navarre.     In  time  of  peace  a  contra^ 
bandista,  or  smugg:ler,  he  soon  after 
the  commencement  of  the  war  sought 
and  obtained  permission  to  raise  a 
body  of  men  to  act  in  conjunction  with 
the  queen's  troops  against  the  Carlists. 
His  standard,  once  displayed,  was  re- 
sorted to  by  smugglers,  robbers,  and 
outcasts  of  all  descriptions,  attracted 
by  the  prospect  of  plunder  and  adven- 
ture.   These  were  increased  by  de- 
serters from  the  faction,  until  at  last 
he  numbered  five  or  six  hundred  men 
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under  his  orders.  It  is  not  intended 
at  present  to  give  a  memoir  of  Zur- 
banoj  and  we  shall  therefore  not  follow 
him  through  the  numerous  bold  ex- 
ploits, and  daring  and  successful  en- 
terprises, which  ha?e  raised  him  from 
chief  of  a  handful  of  banditti-like 
guerillas^  to  be  a  general  in  the  Spanish 
service  at  the  head  of  several  thousand 
fine  troops.  His  distinguishiog  char- 
acteristics are  a  recldess  personal 
bravery,  entire  devotion  to  the  cause 
he  has  espoused,  and  great  conduct 
and  cunning  in  carrying  through  his 
enterprizes,  which,  whilst  only  in  com- 
mand of  a  small  force,  were  necessarily 
limited  to  harassing  the  enemy,  cut- 
ting off  convoys,  and  surprising  detach- 
ments;  exploits  in  which  he  was  highly 
successful,  greatly  aided  no  doubt  by 
his  minute  knowledge  of  the  greater 
part  of  the  Basque  provinces,  more 
especially  of  Alava  and  the  Navarrese 
bank  of  the  Ebro.  It  is  one  of  these 
exploits  that  is  about  to  be  recounted ; 
and  the  few  observations  that  have 
preceded  were  necessary,  in  order  to 
dispense  with  too  great  detail  in  the 
subsequent  narrative. 

It  was  a  gusty  evening  in  the  autumn 
of  1836.  The  gates  of  the  city  of 
Vittoria  had  been  shut  about  an  hour, 
when  an  orderly  sergeant  passed  under 
the  high  gloomy  arch  which,  accord- 
ing to  the  fashion  of  boilding  in  most 
Spanish  towns  of  a  certain  antiquity, 
forms  the  entrance  to  the  narrow  and 
dirty  lane  known  as  the  Calle  Nueva. 
From  the  dingy  windows  and  half 
open  doors  of  the  wine- shops  and  less 
reputable  places  of  resort,  which 
abound  in  that  street,  bsued  forth 
sounds  of  boisterous  merriment,  united 
with  the  tinkling  of  cracked  guitars 
and  the  rattling  of  castanets.  An  oc- 
casional deep  oath  and  noisy  scuffle 
betokened  that  the  revellers  were  get- 
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ting  quarrelsome  over  their  cups,  and 
,  that  the  cuchiUo  *  might  chance  to  be 
brought  into  play.  It  was  in  these 
houses  that  were  billeted  the  volun- 
teers of  La  Rioja ;  and  the  sergeant, 
whose  arrival  we  have  noted,  came 
charged  with  an  order  to  march  that 
night.  His  communication  soon 
changed  the  occupations  of  the  men. 
Glasses  and  bottles  were  deserted, 
guitars  tbrown  aside,  women  dismissed 
with  almost  as  little  ceremony,  and 
the  careful  examination  of  the  musket, 
the  changing  of  the  damaged  flint,  the 
filling  the  leathern  belt  with  cartridges^ 
were  the  pressing  cares  of  the  mo- 
ment. The  soldiers  of  Zurbano  were 
too  well  habituated  to  the  sudden  or- 
ders of  their  restless  chief  to  be  easily 
taken  unprepared ;  and  on  this  occa- 
sion Martin  had  purposely  kept  his 
intended  sortie  a  secret  from  all  until 
the  gates  were  closed,  lest  some  spy 
or  peasant  might  have  conveyed  in- 
telligence to  the  enemy. 

The  church  clocks  had  chimed  the 
eleventh  hour  of  the  night,  and  "  sen- 
tinela  alerta"t  was  running  round  the 
line  of  sentries  on  the  well-guarded 
walls  of  Vittoria,  when  Martin  Zur- 
bano rode  along  the  front  of  his  little 
band,  drawn  up  within  the  eastern 
gate  of  the  city.  Could  an  inhabitant 
of  peaceful  and  highly-civilized  coun- 
tries, a  London  or  Paris  lounger  for 
instauce,  have  been  transported  sud- 
denlv  to  the  side  of  the  guerilla  chief^ 
and  have  accompanied  him  in  his  in- 
spection, he  would  hardly  have  been 
induced  to  believe  himself  in  the 
thirty-sixth  year  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  and  within  a  week's  travel- 
ling of  either  of  the  above-named  ca- 
pitals ;  still  less  would  he  have  been 
inclined  to  accord  the  title  of  soldiers 
to  the  wild-looking  troops  before  him, 
whose  only  point  of  uniformity  con- 


•  Knife. 

t  On  the  sommit  of  the  highest  eburch*tower  in  Vittoria^  was  establbhed,  during  the 
war,  an  observatory  for  the  purpose  of  noting  the  movements  of  the  Carlists.  It  was 
fitted  op  with  Mveral  telescopes,  hy  means  of  which  every  thing  that  occarred  within 
some  leagues  aronnd  the  town  was  discernible  by  the  persons  employed  to  keep  a  look- 
out, and  to  commonicate  to  the  governor  of  the  town  any  movements  they  might  ob- 
serve among  the  enemy*s  forces.  At  night  a  watcher  was  stationed  in  this  obtetvatorj 
with  a  speaking-trumpet,  through  which  be  bellowed,  at  the  end  of  every  half-hour, 
'*sentinelaalerta,'*  literally,  the  sentinel  is  alert,  equivalent  to  our  **  all's  well; "  and 
this  cry  was  immediately  taken  op  by  the  whole  of  the  sentries  on  the  walls  and  for^ 
tlfleations,  who  were  very  numtrons.  The  noise  made  by  tha  man  with  the  tpeakiog- 
tnraipet  was  prodigious,  and  suflRclent  to  drive  sleep  from  the  pillow  of  any  new-comer 
to  that  quarter  of  the  town. 
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sistad  in  tbeir  armg.  Hero  were  to  be 
jfonnd  the  natives  of'e^eiy  part  of 
Spain :  Basquea  and  Navarrese,  with 
their  high^  sharply -cut  proOles,  sinewy 
limbs,  and  spare  bodies^  side  by  side 
-with  the  Andalusian  and  Valencian, 
easily  distinguished  by  their  delicate 
£sati}re8»  slight  frame^  and  generally 
low  stature,  the  beautifully-penciled 
eyebrow  and  mustache  setting  off 
their  clear  but  almost  copper-colour* 
ed  skins  i  the  Qallego,  powerful  and 
heavily  limbedf  but  generally  of  dull 
and   inexpressive  countenance;  the 

5 rave  Castilian,  and  the  passionate 
iragonese,  Catalonians  and  Manche* 
fo«»  and  some  few  Portuguese  and 
rencbmen.  So  much  for  the  varieties 
of  race.  Nor  was  their  dress  less  motley 
and  bizarre.  Some  had  the  loose  grey 
coat  of  a  Christine  infantry  soldier ; 
some  the  short  dark  jacket^  laden  with 
metal  buttons  of  a  sugar-loaf  shape^ 
which  was  the  uniform  of  the  greater 
part  of  the  Carlist  army ;  and  others 
again  wore  the  Zumara,  or  sheepskin 
jacket,  so  generally  used  in  the  Basque 
provinces  aud  by  the  Pyrenean  moun- 
taineers. The  boina  or  beret^  bonnett 
d€  police,  foragoMzaps  of  pvery  de- 
Bcrlption,  formed  the  head-dress  of 
these  desperadoes,  son^e  of  whom  had 
adopted  dso  a  sort  of  hussar  cap,  with 
bag  and  tassel  of  red  or  yellow  cloth 
hanging  on  one  nde.  On  the  extreme 
right  of  the  linoy  were  twenty  to  thirty 
cava! ryt  for  the  most  part  badly 
mounted  and  equipped^  but  fully  arm- 
ed with  lanee  and  sabre^  carbine  and 
platol.  On  the  immediate  left  of  these 
eame  the  light  company,  composed  of 
about  for^  of  the  'finest  men  of  the 
corpsy  amongst  who|u  were  some  who 
inigbt  have  served  as  models  for  the 
painter  or  statuary.  This  light  com- 
pany was  well  and  uniformly  elothed 
with  grey  frock-coats,  secured  round 
the  middle  by  a  belt,  and  having  a 
short  soarlot  eape,  which  just  eo?ered 
the  shoulders.  On  their  heads  they 
wore  a  scarlet  cap,  resembling  the 
French  cap  of  liberty,  and  fastened 
under  the  chin  by  a  broad  black  yel- 
▼et  band,  which  completely  encircled 
the  face,  and  formed  a  sort  of  frame 
to  their  sun- burned  and  frequently  pic- 
turesque countenances.  With  afpar* 
gatae*  on  their  (l^et,  and  rifles  in  their 
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handSf  these  men  apj^eared  and  wera 
the  beau  ideal  of  guerillas. 

After  entering  into  these  details  of 
the  men,  it  is  necessary  to  say  a  word 
of  the  appearance  ox  their  leader. 
Zurbano  is  a  trifle  under  the  middle 
size,  and  about  forty- five  to  fifty  years 
of  age.  Square  built  and  muscular* 
he  possesses  all  the  activity  ana 
strength  of  a  man  of  thirty,  whibt  the 
lines  on  his  bronzed  and  weather- 
beaten  countenance  appear  more  the 
result  of  fatigue  and  anxiety,  than  in* 
dications  of  the  approach  of  old  age. 
His  face  is  clean-shaven,  with  the  eif." 
caption  of  a  short  whisker,  which,  aa 
well  as  hb  hair,  and  thick,  shaggy 
eyebrow,  is  of  a  dark-brown,  or  rather 
a  tawny  black.  A  deep-set  and  very 
<^uick  grey  eye,  and  thin  compressed 
lips,  give  something  fierce  and  almost 
cruel  to  his  aspect ;  which  expression 
is,  however,  redeemed  in  great  mea- 
sure by  the  frankness  of  his  broad« 
open  brow,  and  by  a  sunny  smiloy  ren- 
dered the  more  pleasingy  perhaps,  by 
the  rarity  with  which  it  flits  across 
his  features.  It  is  a  countenance  that 
would  be  judged  difierently  by  men  of 
difierent  parties.  The  Carlist,  detest- 
ing the  very  name  of  Barea,  would 
probably  denounce  his  physiognomy 
as  that  of  a  savage  and  bloodthirsty 
assassin,  and  conveying  the  expression 
of  every  bad  passion  ;  whilst  the  Libe- 
raU  full  of  gratitude  to  the  man,  and 
mindful  of  the  manifold  services  he 
has  rendered  the  cause^  would  find 
much  to  admire  in  the  soldierlike 
features  and  determined  bearing  of 
this  hardy  partisan.  Horn  often  is 
judgment  swayed  by  feelings  and  pre- 
dilections 1 

Martin  rode  to  the  head  of  the 
column,  mounted  on  a  powerful  black 
stallion,  and  followed  by  his  soui  a 
slight  boy  of  fifteen,  whose  lance^  at 
the  period  we  now  write  of,  had  al- 
ready been  dyed  by  the  blood  of  more 
Carlists  than  he  had  years  over  his 
head.  The  gate  was  opened,  and  the 
little  troop  filed  through  and  advanced 
upon  the  high*road  to  Sdvatierra. 

After  proceeding  about  a  mile  on 
this  route,  they  inclined  to  the  right, 
and  struck  off  across  the  country 
nearly  in  as  straight  a  line  as  the  crow 
flies.     And  now  the  greatest  caution 


*  A  soft  of  sandal  of  plaited  hempi  much  used  by  tbe  lover  orders  of  Spaniards, 
■pedaliy  by  the  Bsfque  peasantry. 
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wa«  obflervedy  in  order  that  their  ad» 
Tance  might  be  annoticed  by  the 
eneni  J.  Not  a  word  was  spoken,  nor 
a  oigar  allowed  to  be  alight ;  and  in 
the  deepest  silenoe  these  five  hundred 
men  advanced  across  fields,  over 
hedge  and  over  ditch,  into  the  very 
heart  of  the  Cariist  country.  They 
were  greatly  favoured  by  Uie  night, 
which  was  pitoh  dark,  and  a  high 
wind  rattled  through  the  branches  of 
the  trees,  and  caused  a  rustling 
amongst  the  decayed  leaves,  which 
served  in  some  degree  to  drown  what 
Httle  noise  was  unavoidably  occasioned 
by  the  march. 

At  a  lonely  form-house,  about  ten 
miles  from  Vittoria,  they  halted ;  and 
five  or  six  men  bursting  open  the 
door  entered,  and  presently  returned, 
bringing  with  them  two  peasants  half- 
clothed,  and  nearly  dead  with  terror. 
These  were  to  serve  as  guides,  when 
^urbano  had  drawn  from  them,  by 
mingled  threats  and  promises,  what- 
ever information  they  might  possess 
as  to  the  movements  of  the  Garlists  on 
fhe  preceding  day.  After  a  few  mo- 
ments of  interrogatory,  the  march 
was  resumed.  A  couple  of  miles  far- 
ther, the  route  led  across  larg^  stubblo 
fields,  bordered  on  one  side  by  a  thick 
coppice  and  brushwood  cover.  A 
slight  scuffle  was  heard,  two  lancers 
suddenly  left  the  main  body,  and  after 
galloping  about  a  hundred  yards,  re- 
turned bearing  a  man  between  them. 
It  was  one  of  the  peasant  guides,  who 
had  chosen,  as  he  thought,  a  ftivour- 
able  moment,  and  had  endeavoured  te 
make  his  escape. 

**  Mi  commandanief**  said  one  of 
the  lancers  who  had  brought  him  back, 
addressing  himself  to  Zurbano,  **  this 
prisoner  wa$  escaping,'* 


with  Martin  Zurbam, 


?4a 


**MQta  /</"  (kill  him)  iru  th« 
brief  reply. 

A  lance-fiag  waved  in  the  aiv-^ 
"  Per  Dies,  Senor,  por  la  santissima 
virgen  1  ''—.the  dull  sound  of  the  lane** 
thrust  as  it  pinned  the  unhappy  wreteh 
to  the  ground— a  stifled  groan.i4-and 
the  body  was  left  to  the  crows  and 
the  dogs. 

After  nearly  five  hours*  march,  at  s 
pace  that  few  b)it  Spanish  soldien 
eould  have  sustained,^  the  troops 
halted  on  a  road  which  they  had  been 
for  some  time  following.  At  scarcely 
musket-shot  to  the  front  rose  the  chain 
of  mountains  that  forms  the  southern 
boundary  of  the  province  of  Guipus- 
coa ;  and  at  about  a  quarter  of  that 
distance  was  situated  a  small  aldea  or 
hamlet.  Fifty  men  and  two  officers 
detached  themselves  from  the  main 
body,  and  spreading  over  the  fields  to 
the  right*and  left,  aavaneed  stealthily^ 
and  availing  themselves  of  the  cover 
of  hedges  and  trees,  until  they  were 
lost  in  the  gloom.  When  sufBeient 
time  had  elapsed  to  enable  them  to 
make  the  eireuit  and  station  them* 
selves  in  rear  of  the  houses,  Zurbano 
placed  himself  at  the  head  of  his  hand- 
ful of  horse,  and  charged  at  full  gal- 
lop into  the  village,  followed  at  almost 
equal  speed  by  the  light  companv. 
He  halted  in  front  of  a  house  whiclif 
although  small,  appeared  superior  tp 
the  other  habitations  of  which  the 
hamlet  was  composed.  It  was  imme- 
diately surrounded  by  the  riflemen  so 
as  to  render  escape  impossible.  The 
•clatter  of  the  horses*  hoofs  had  alarmed 
the  inmates  $  for  a  window  was  open 
and  several  heads  appeared  at  it,  ap- 
parently endeavouring  to  discover  the 
nature  of  this  noisy  nocturnal  visit. 
In  reply  to  the  summons  pf  Zurbano»' 


*  Wbatevtr  fkulti  msy  b«  attributed  to  Spiniib  Ifoopt  of  the  present  day,  m^Q,  it 
mult  be  eonfiMsed,  are  little  more  tban  half  difcipli»«d  v^eq  coipparcd  with  most  otbfyr 
Bnropeaa  armies,  it  would  be  most  unjust  to  refuse  them  the  credit  they  raajl j  deserve 
for  their  powers  of  eodoriog  fatigue  even  when  accoi^pa^ied  by  huqger  and  thirst. 
With  a  morsel  of  coarse  brown,  almost  black,  bread  in  their  haversack,  they  inrill  march 
cheerfully  a  whole  day,  generally  singing,  and  occasionally  beguiling  the  weariness  of 
the  road  with  the  favourite  cigarrito.  The  pace  they  go  at  is  really  surprising^  It 
is  not  exaggeration  to  say  that  four  good  miles  aft  hewr  Is  Icss  than  their  average  rate ; 
and  pedestrians  will  aeknowledge  that  to  sqstatn  this  for  the  whole  day,  and  dsf  after 
day,  with  not  more  than  ooe  short  halt  in  the  twelve  hours,  it  is  neeessary  to  )iafe 
flrtt-rate  muscle  aad  bottom.  The  wciur  has  seen  Spenish  battalions,  afltr  a  forty- 
five  mile  march  noder  a  bomiDg  sub,  and  over  uneven  and  often  moootaioovs  groqqd, 
arrive  perfectly  fresh  and  with  scarcely  a  straggler,  and  half-en-hpur  aHervsrds  the 
.same  men  would  he  daaciog  with  the  peasant  giris  as  gsyly,  end  i^VArai^l^  •>  Uttle 
fatigued,  as  if  returned  from  a  short  promenade* 
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a  man's  voice  enquiredy  Quien  esta 
ay  f  Luego  sabras,  *  was  the  laconic 
answer  of  the  guerilla.  At  the  same 
moment  the  heavy  oaken  door  ^ave 
way  under  the  but-ends  of  three  or 
four  muskets;  and,  springing  from  his 
horse*  Martin  rushed  up  the  stairs 
followed  by  hal^adozen  men.  The 
whole  had  occurred  in  far  less  time 
than  it  takes  to  describe  ity  and  sixty 
seconds  had  barely. elapsed  from  the 
time  the  word  gallop  was  given  to  the 
caTalry,  to  the  moment  when  Zurbano 
opened  the  door  of  the  room  where 
the  occupants  of  the  house  were  as- 
sembled. It  was  a  large  sitting  room, 
comfortably*  almost  elegantly  fur* 
nished  in  the  French  style,  and  pre- 
senting the  appearance  of  far  more 
luxury  and  refinement  than  would 
have  been  inferred  from  the  exterior 
of  the  house.  An  open  pianoforte 
with  music  and  lights  placed  upon  it, 
some  drawings  suspended  from  the 
walls,  a  guitar,  with  a  blue  riband 
attached  to  it,  and  an  embroidery 
frame,  indicated  feminine  tastes  and 
occupations*  On  a  table  in  the  centre 
of  the  room  were  a  lamp,  some  cards, 
and  a  few  books. 

Grouped  together  in  the  recess  of 
an  open  window,  and  with  faces  be- 
tokening alarm  and  anxiety,  stood 
seven  persons.  An  elderly  man  in 
plain  clothes,  but  of  military  appear- 
ance, two  very  young  officers  m  staff 
uniforms,  three  beautiful  girls,  and  a 
lady  who,  from  her  mature  age  and  a 
strong  family  resemblance,  might  be 
their  mother,  composed  the  party. 
These  were  the  Carlist  general  Itur- 
alde,t  his  wife,  son,  and  daughters, 
and  the  lover  and  affianced  husband 
of  one  of  the  girls.  The  two  young 
men  were  quartered  not  far  from  the 
residence  of  Ituralde ;  and,  having  ob- 
tained a  few  hours'  leave,  it  was  to 
make  the  most  of  their  hurried  visit 
that  the  family  had  remained  till 
nearly  four  o'clock  in  the  morning 
without  retiring  to  rest. 
<'  Mi  gen^rtd,**  said  Zurbano  with 


mock  respect,  and  preserving  perfect 
gravity  of  muscle,  although  a  laugh 
of  exultation  twinkled  in  his  deep-^et 
restless  eyes,  that  at  this  moment  ap- 
j)eared  to  flash  fire ;  **  mi  general,** 
said  he  ironically,  raising  bis  boma 
from  his  head,  ''  when  your  excel- 
lency is  at  leisure  I  would  venture  to 
request  you  to  accompany  me  below 
stairs,  as  there  are  parsons  outude 
waiting  anxiously  to  see  you.** 

"  Who  and  what  are  you?"  said 
Ituralde,  "  and  what  means  this  out- 
rage and  intrusion  ?'* 

<'  I  am  Martin  Zurbano,  called 
Barea,**  was  the  reply. 

At  this  name,  so  dreaded  by  every 
Carlist,  a  shriek  of  horror  burst  from, 
the  females,  who  crossed  themselvea 
as  if  they  had  beheld  an  evil  spirit. 
Even  the  three  men  started,  and  a 
deep  shade  of  gloom,  almost  of  de- 
spair, came  over  their  countenances. 

'*  I  am  ready  to  accompany  you,*' 
said  Ituralde  after  a  moment's  pause  ; 
*'  but  I  beseech  you,  if  you  have  the 
heart  of  a  man,  protect  my  wife  and 
daughters  from  outrage." 

<'  I  do  not  make  war  upon  women/' 
sternly  answered  Barea,  "  and  these 
are  safe— but  for  yourself  and  those 
two  young  cubs  of  rebellion,  make 
your  peace  with  God,  for  in  five 
minutes  you  die." 

It  would  be  impossible  to  do  justice 
to  the  heart-rending  scene  that  fol- 
lowed this  abrupt  and  cruel  declara- 
tion of  the  Christino  chieftain.  The 
three  daughters  gave  way  to  the  most 
frantic  sorrow,  beating  Uieir  bosoms, 
tearing  their  hair,  and  throwing  their 
arms  round  their  father,  brother,  and 
friend,  as  if  to  shield  them  from  the 
clutch  of  the  executioner.  The  grief 
of  their  mother,  although  perhaps 
stronger,  was  more  subdued,  and  of 
another  character.  She  threw  herself 
on  her  knees  before  a  crucifix  that 
stood  in  a  small  niche  of  the  apart- 
ment ;  and  whilst  the  big  tears  stream^ 
ed  from  her  eyes,  and  an  occasional 
deep  and  choking  sob  burst  from  her 


*  Who  18  there  ?     Yon  will  soon  know. 

t  Itnralde  had  been  placed  in  non-activity,  a  few  months  previously  to  hfa  capture, 
by  way  of  punishment  for  a  blunder  he  had  committed  in  Navarre,  where  be  had  al- 
lowed himself  to  be  surprised,  with  1200  men  under  his  eommandi  by  300  lancers  of 
the  guard  headed  by  L^on.  The  Carlisle,  consisting  entirely  of  inikntry,  were  repo* 
sing  in  the  heat  of  the  day  with  their  arms  piled,  and  cfaite  unsufpicious  of  danger. 
They  were  taken  prisoners  to  a  man,  Ituralde  alone  escaping  with  bis  staff  and  moanted 
orderlies. 
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bosom,  her  lips  moved  in  supplication 
to  Him  who  alone  could  afford  her  aid 
in  that  dreadful  moment ! 

Amidst  all  this  confusion  of  tears 
and  wailings  the  allotted  five  minutes 
slipped  by,  and  on  an  intimation  from 
BimM,  Itnralde  and  the  two  yonng 
men  tore  themselves  from  the  em- 
braces of  the  fainting  women*  and 
moumfnlly*  but  firmly,  descended  the 
stairs.  In  the  open  air  the  scene  was 
most  picturesque,  and  worthy  the  pen- 
cil of  an  artist.  The  troop  of  cavalry 
were  drawn  up  opposite  the  house,  and 
four  of  them  held  large  pine  torches, 
which  shed  a  glaring  light  for  a  few 
yards  around,  throwing  into  strong 
relief  objects  in  the  foreground,  and 
causing  the  surrounding  darkness  to 
appear  still  blacker.  The  strongly 
marked  features  and  fierce  mustache 
of  the  soldiers  were  seen  in  the  red 
light,  and  formed  a  striking  contrast 
with  the  pallid  and  terror-stricken 
visages  of  fonr  or  fbfe  peasants  who 
had  been  taken  prisoners.  The  house 
was  still  surrounded  by  the  rifiemen, 
and  every  house  in  the  village  had  in 
like  manner  had  sentries  placed  round 
it,  to  prevent  the  escape  of  the  inha^ 
bitants ;  for  the  Carlists  were  in  con- 
siderable force  at  various  neighbouring 
points,  and,  had  the  alarm  been  given, 
tbey  might  have  rendered  the  retreat 
of  the  adventurous  little  band  ex- 
ceedingly insecure,  not  to  sav  impos- 
sible. At  half-a-dozen  yards  from  a 
dead  wall  was  drawn  up  the  firing 
partv  of  twelve  men,  leaning  on  their 
muskets,  and  waiting  to  ;  perform 
their  sanguinary  duty.  Opposite  to 
them,  and  close  under  the  wall,  the 
three  Carlist  officers  were  made  to 
kneel  down,  their  hands  being  bound 
behind  them— and  one  word — the 
short  word  "  Fire,'*  was  all  that  in- 
tervened between  them  and  eternity. 
At  the  moment  that  word  was  about 
to  be  given,  Madame  Itnralde  and  her 
three  daughters  darted  from  the  open 
door  of  Uie  house  and  threw  them- 
selves between  the  prisoners  and  their 
ezecuUoners,  sobbing  forth  supplica- 


tions for  mercy  to  Zurbano,  who  was 
standing  on  the  right  of  the  firing 
party  with  his  naked  sabre  in  his  hand. 
He  stamped  with  impatience  at  this 
fresh  delay,  and  ordered  some  soldiers 
to  remove  the  women  ;  but  the  latter 
clung  together  so  firmly  to  the  victims, 
as  to  render  their  removal  impossible 
without  the  use  of  great  violence.  W  he- 
ther  the  stem,  but  not  callous  nature 
of  Zurbano  was  touched  by  the  grief 
of  these  helpless  creatures,  or  whether 
he  refiected  that  the  noise  of  the  firing 
might  alarm  the  Carlists,  or  whether 
he  had  no  serious  intention  to  shoot 
his  captives,  it  would  be  difficult  to 
say.  Perhaps,  too,  it  occurred  to  him 
that  his  entnr  into  Vittoria  would  be 
more  triumphant  if  graced  with  some 
prisoners  of  mark.  However  this 
may  have  been,  he  ordered  his  sentries 
and  videttes  to  be  called  in  and  the 
battalion  to  be  drawn  up ;  and  in  less 
than  twelve  minutes  from  the  time  he 
had  entered  the  village,  he  was  on  his 
march  back  to  Vittoria,  bearing  with 
him  as  prisoners  Itnralde,  his  son,  and 
intended  son-in-law*  who  was  a  cap- 
tain in  the  Carlist  service.  Madame 
Itnralde  chose  to  accompany  her  hus- 
band; but  her  daughters  remained  be- 
hind by  the  will  of  their  parents,  and 
in  spite  of  their  urgent  entreaties  to 
be  allowed  to  share  their  imprisonment 
and  sufferings. 

At  ten  o*clock  in  the  forenoon 
Zurbano  nuurched  into  the  plaza  at 
Vittoria,  and  delivered  up  his  prison- 
ers to  the  military  authorities  of  the 
town.*  In  the  short  space  of  twelve 
hours  he  had  effected  a  march  of  fif^y 
miles,  not  on  a  high-road,  but  over  a 
rough  and  broken  country.  With  a 
handful  of  men  he  bad  penetrated  into 
the  heart  of  the  enemy's  territory, 
passing  within  a  mile  or  two  of  several 
strong  bodies  of  Carlists,  leaving  in 
his  rear,  between  him  and  the  Chris- 
tine lines,  towns,  villages,  and  fortifica^ 
tions  occupied  by  the  enemy's  troops ; 
and  finally  escaping  all  dangers,  and 
returning  with  the  object  of  hif 
expedition  fully  accomplished. 


*  Itnralde  was  sent  to   the  depot  of  pritoDert  at  Bnrgoi,  and  died  soon  after,  it  was 
said,  of  a  broken  heart* 
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BEHI1II8CBNOE8  OF  THE  TEAR  1813  IN  OEEMAMY.* 


Nafoleon,  the  gvnias  uf  war,  the 
iaoarnatioD  of  yiotoryy  the  instinot  of 
oommandy  oould  be  conquered  in  one 
of  three  ways  onl  j.  Either  that  ge- 
niusy  in  one  of  those  fits  of  mad  confi- 
dence and  blind  fury  to  which  genius 
of  every  kind  is  peculiarly  liable, 
would  dash  itself  against  a  rock,  and, 
in  unequal  combat  with  the  immuta* 
ble  laws  of  nature,  perish  {  or  the  ir- 
regular reTolutionary  might,  of  which 
Napoleon  was  the  representative, 
would  be  encountered  by  the  stronger 
might  of  robust  military  manhood  in 
a  people  that  had  learned  to  be  free 
without  license,  -and  bold  without 
blustering ;  or  the  brilliant  blaze 
of  military  glory  and  national  ag- 
grandizement, which  was  the  great  in- 
spiration of  the  French  armies,  would 
he  met  by  the  strong  deep  glowing 
flame  of  genuine  patriotism  ;  aud  the 
superficial,  as  in  all  eases,  would  yield 
to  the  substantial,  the  theatrical  to 
the  true.  None  of  these  three  powers 
singly  conquered  Napoleon,  but  all  of 
them  together:  nature  at  Moscow, 
the  indignant  flame  of  regenerated 
nationality  at  Leipzio,  the  manhood 
of  a  free  people  at  Waterloo.  This 
was  the  formidable  coalitioh  that 
conquered  Napoleon ;  a  combination 
of  gods  and  men  unprecedented  in 
history.  That  he  should  have  been  in- 
vincible, except  by  such  a  union  of  ex- 
traordinary forces,  is  the  strongest 
proof  at  once  of  the  trauscendant 
might  of  his'  genius,  and  of  the  im- 
portant ends  which  Providence  had  to 
realize  by  the  discharge  of  this  terri- 
ble electricity. 

Mr  Carlyle,  In  his  most  picturesque 
History  of  the  French  Hevolntion, 
gtops  short  at  the  famous  slaughtering 
of  the  sections  by  Rarras  and  Bona- 
parte in  October  1795 ;  and  tor  the 
purposes  of  epic  art,  that  whiff'  of 
grape-shot  certainly  was  the  only  pro- 
per conclusion.  But  in  a  moral  and 
political  point  of  view,  that  last  act 
of  the  bloody  Parisian  drama  was,  to 


borrow  the  phrase  of  Talleyrand^ 
oaly  *^  the  beginning  of  the  end  ;'* 
nay»  it  is  not  properly  in  Franoe,  in 
the  Restoration,  in  the  gtoriona  three 
days,  in  Louis- Philippe,  in  the  squib 
dynasty  of  the  **  son  of  the  revolu- 
tion,*' that  we  are  to  seek  for  the  great 
results  or  moral  eonolusion  of  the 
French  Revolution.  Napoleon  was  a 
scourge  of  God  for  the  chastisement 
of  Europe,  a  Tbor's  hammer  for  the 
breaking  of  many  erazy  politioal  cis- 
terns that  could  hold  no  water.  He 
oame,  a  visible  judgment  upon  the 
earth  $  and  the  effect  of  his  ooming* 
was  to  beat  4owd  the  empty  insolent, 
to  tear  away  the  purple  rags  of  everj 
mere  monarchy  of  show,  to  waken 
the  sleeper,  to  gird  the  languid  with 
strength,  and  to  call  neglected  merit 
from  obscurity.  Any  less  compre- 
hensive view  of  the  efi\)cts  of  the  Freneli 
Revolution,  or  of  Napoleonts  mission, 
must  always  be  imperfect  and  unsatis- 
flictory. 

As  Christianity  came  fbrth  fit>ni 
Judaism,  and  a  wise  son  is  often  bom 
of  a  foolish  father,  so  the  moral  good 
that  Providence  brought  about  by  the 
terrors  of  hell  let  loose  in  France,  is 
not  to  l>e  sought  for  in  France  and 
within  the  Revolution,  but  without  and 
beyond  both. 

If  we  will  learn  to  appreciate  duly— 
(as,  if  the  study  of  history  shall  in  anjr 
way,  permanently  profit  us,  we  must 
do) — what  the  substantial  good  is  that 
Providence  has  effected  by  the  agency 
of  Napoleon,  we  must  in  the  first 
place,  and  in  the  last  place,  look  to 
Obrm ANT.  Every  power,  indeed,  that 
took  a  serious  and  decided  part  in  the 
great  European  contest  profited  more 
or  less:  no  man  ever  fights  a  battle 
without  feeling  himself  morally  the 
stronger  and  the  nobler  for  it.  Italy 
only  came  out  of  this  long  series  of 
conflicts  unbenefited,  because  Italy 
only  did  not  flgbt  for  herself.  The 
four  powers  that  took  the  greatest 
share  in  the  struggle,  Austria,  Prussia. 


*  Dbutschx  Pandora,  Oedenkbuch  Zeitgenosdscher  Znstiinde  und  SchrifWteller. 
Erster  Band.     Stattgart,  1840.     Containing,  amoog  other  papers: — 

(].)  Erinnerrongen  ans  dem  Befreitingskriegen  in  Briefen  gesammelt  von  Faixs^ 
RICH  FdasTKn. 

(2.)  Eriebtes  von  JaKr  1813.     Von  Friedrich  Kolle. 
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Rnssiaf  Eogland,  carried  off,  as  was 
jastf  the  greatest  share  of  the  gains ; 
England  Daaterially»  indeed,  the  least, 
(for  a  few  colonies  and  barren  islands 
were  dearly  paid  for.  by  the  national 
debt,)  but  DQorally  the  greatest.     We 
approved  oiirseWes  before  the  whole 
world  not  merely  masters  of  our  own 
dement— the  sea — but  as  the  best  and 
most  manful  of  soldiers  at  Waterloo. 
Tlds  prestige  of  national  reputation, 
none  but  a  shortsighted  fool  will  un- 
denralue.     One  well-fought  battle  is 
a  shield  against  a  thousand  insults,  a 
charm  to  check  a  thousand  brawls: 
sentimentalists,  glib  to  discourse  on 
the  horrors  of  war  and  bloodshed, 
should  remember  this.     But  Russia, 
Prussia,  and  Austria,  gained  not  ma** 
terially  only  to  a  great  extent,  but 
morally  in  a  ratio  almost  equal  to 
England.     Russia  at  a  step  became 
master  of  Poland,  and  arbiter,  or  at 
least  one  great  arbiter,  of  Europe.  The 
hand  that  burned  Moscow  showed  the 
men  of  Petersburgh  the  way  to  Con- 
stantinople.  The  Cossacks,  the  hard- 
faced  barbarian  wardens  of  the  sandy 
Tartar  marches,  were  now  suddenly 
dTilized— -they  were  admitted  into  the 
eouncil  of  erowaed  headsand  eorooeted 
plenipotentiaries  at  Vienna^they  flat- 
tered Mettemich,and  exchanged  many 
strokes  of  dexterous  tong^ue-fence  with 
Talleyrand— they    signed    protocols, 
and  disposed  of  the  fate  of  nations  by 
a  word.     This  was  much.     But  Ger- 
many was  not  merely  advanced  and 
aggrandized  by  the  wars  of  the  Revo- 
lution ;  she  not  merely  rose  to  a  po- 
litieal  Importance  in  Europe  beyond 
what  Frederick  or  Joseph  had  dreamed 
of.^but  she  was  Internally  regenerated 
and  radically  remodelled.     The  cenm 
fusio  divittUus  eonservata  of  the  Holy 
Roman  Empire  could  be  preserved  no 
longer:  a  god  rather  seemed  eager 
to  destroy  it.     The  venerable  buUd- 
ing  fell;   ammbling,  as  if  eager  to 
be  dismissed,  into  dust  at  a  touch. 
No  man  wept  over  it.    There  was 
heard  only  a  small  doleful  screaming 
of  bats,  and  owb,  and  spiders,  and 
loathsome  ihings  that  had  made  their 
abode  there  for  centuries;  but  the 
hearts  of  all  true  Germans  rejoiced  at 
the  fall.     The  ground  was  now  clear. 
The  German  people  could  now  walk 
at  large  in  some  respeets,  not  cooped 
up,  as  formerly,  like  so  many  oaged 
beasts  in  a  menagerie:  the  name  of 
Uie  German  EMfiRs  had  manilbstly 
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vanished  into  the  limbo  of  things  that 
have  been  ;  the  reality  of  the  German 
NATION  might  now  reasonably  be  ex< 
pected  to  take  its  place  on  the  living 
stage  of  things  that  are. 

Such  a  change,  or  vbta  at  least 
of  a  change,  had  been  effected  by  the 
terrible  passage-  of  Lodi,  and  the 
heroic  standard  planted  on  Areola, 
(sure  pledges  of  the  peace  of  Campo 
Formio  and  the  negotiations  of  Ras- 
tadt ;)  by  Marengo,  Kohenlinden,  Aus- 
terlits,  the  peace  of  Presburg  and  the 
Confederation  of  the  Rhine.  But 
matters  were  yet  dim  and  imperfect. 
Only  the  wise  and  thonghtftil  of  the 
land  could  see  the  hand  of  Providence 
working  behind  all  these  strange  and 
startling  dramas  of  human  ambition. 
Nay,  the  worst  crisis  of  the  great  na- 
tional disease  was  yet  to  come.  The 
most  fatal  prostration  was  to  precede 
the  most  glorious  elevation.  The 
battle  of  Jena  and  seven  years'  servi- 
tude were  necessary  to  regenerate  the 
Prussian  people,  holding  up  before 
them,  as  it  were  daily,  the  visible 
image  of  their  own  shame  ;  while 
Aspern  and  Wagraro,  crowning  so 
many  disasters,  at  length  taught  Aus- 
tria that  the  tenacity  even  of  a  rock 
cannot  resist  fire ;  that  sonl  must  be 
opposed  to  soul ;  and  the  national  va- 
nity of  the  united  French  be  made  to 
try  ito  strength  fairly  against  the  na- 
tional pride  of  the  united  Germans. 

Here,  indeed,  was  the  great  moral 
result  of  the  French  Revolution,  (so 
far  as  Germany  was  concerned,)  to 
make  the  Germans,  in  some  sense,  a 
NATION  ;  to  make  them  recognise 
their  ancient  brotherhood,  and  know 
their  common  Interests ;  to  restore,  in 
a  better  form,  the  unity  of  the  empire 
under  Barbarossa ;  and  to  make  them 
feel  practically  the  great  old  truth, 
that  union  is  strength.  When  Offa, 
King  of  Meroia,  ^e  famous  father 
of  Peter's  pence,  was  honoured  with 
the  alliance  and  friendship  of  Charie- 
magne,  the  German  people  were  united 
and  great,  the  Anglo-Saxons  were 
divided  and  small.  But  Time,  in  both 
oases,  spelled  his  own  prophecy  back- 
wards. When  Moreau advanced  across 
the  Rhine  in  171^6,  the  Suabian  states 
left  the  Archduke  almost  before  a  blow 
was  struck,  and  hastened  to  make 
their  separate  submission.  Ex  una 
dieceomnes.  What  a  Germany  was 
here!  Fancy  Yorkshire  or  Devon* 
shiM  eoneladbig  a  separate  peace 
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with  France— England  in  this  case 
would  be  a  mere  name.  Germany 
was  nothing  better  till  1813.  Twenty 
years  of  almost  unremitted  cannona- 
ding had  been  necessary  to  produce 
this  work ;  and^  as  human  nature  is 
constituted,  it  b  reallv  difficult  to 
perceive  how  a  less  Tioient  pressure 
from  without  could  have  forced  the 
organization  of  materials  containing 
so  many  elements  of  mutual  repulsiou. 
It  is  a  hard  thing  to  ask  a  man,  for 
charity  and  the  love  of  Christy  to  cut 
off  his  little  finger;  no  person  will 
deliberately  cut  off  his  own  head.  The 
immediate  princes  of  the  empire  could 
never  be  expected  to  mediatize  them- 
selves. Instead  of  hundreds  of  petty 
sovereigns^  the  victories  of  Napoleon 
gather^  together  in  Germany,  for  a 
season  at  least,  one  German  people  at 
Leipzic.  The  gain  here  was  im- 
mense ;  the  memory  of  such  a  gather- 
ing* when  once  it  has  taken  place* 
lives  for  ages  with  the  virtue  of  a 
continued  reality.  What  Homer  was* 
as  a  common  symbol  to  the  ancient 
Greeks,  that  the  war-songs  of  1813 
are  to  the  modern  Germans.  But 
this  is  not  all.  The  Germans  learned 
not  only  union  from  this  strife,  but 
also  manhood.  True,  they  had  never 
in  any  part  of  these  protracted  wars 
dbplayed  the  feebleness  and  cowardice 
of  tbe  Italians :  but  that  there  was  a 
looseness  about  them  which  required 
to  be  braced,  a  dulness  which  re- 
quired to  be  sharpened,  a  heaviness 
which  required  to  be  spurred,  admits 
of  no  deniaU  Above  all  things,  they 
wanted,  what  the  French  and  the 
English  had— a  soul.  Austria  in- 
deed had,  throughout  the  whole  con- 
test, displayed  a  tenacity  of  purpose 
and  stability  of  position  truly  admir- 
able ;  but  stone  dikes  also  can  stand : 
what  Austria  had  not  was  fire,  enter- 
prise, vij^our,  the  enthusiasm,  the  he- 
roism, the  genius  of  war.  We  may 
aa^  literally  that,  in  the  Italian  cam- 
paign for  instance,  Austria  exhibited 
a  merely  negative,  France  a  positive 
manhood  in  soldiership.  Prussiat 
again  in  the  campaign  of  1792  and 
in  the  peace  of  1795,  showed  the  half 
policy  of  timid  old  age ;  and  in  1805 
and  1806  the  vacillation  and  nerve- 
lessness  of  perfect  dotag^.  Here  a 
new  creation  was  called  for.  **  If 
thine  eye  offend  thee*  pluck  it  out ;  for 
it  is  better  that  one  member  should 
perish,  Uian   that   thy  whole  body 


should  be  cast  into  hell-fire.**  This 
was  the  manifest,  audible  voice  of 
God  that  preached  in  Prussia's  ear, 
from  the  Peace  of  Tilsit  to  the  Con- 
gress of  Vienna.  Prussia  followed 
the  Divine  warning:  faith,  as  it  al- 
ways does,  removed  mountains;  out 
of  the  bitter  came  forth  sweetness ; 
weakness  was  changed  into  strength ; 
and  one  leap  brought  the  Prussian 
people  from  the  lowest  depth  of  base- 
ness to  the  proudest  pinnacle  of  he- 
roism. Blucher,  we  know,  was  neither 
a  Napoleon  nor  a  Wellington  in  the 
field ;  but  if  he  was  not  the  genius  of 
war,  he  was  certainly  the  genius  of 
fighting ;  and  with  him  every  common 
bursch  of  Halle  and  Jena  was  inspired 
with  the  heroic  devotion  of  a  Lannes, 
and  girt  round  with  the  cool  intrepi- 
dity of  a  Massena.  It  was  no  vain 
phrase  of  **  fatherlandiziog'*  then,  as 
Fuseli  sidd  of  Klopstock*s  odes. 

The  Emperor  of  the  French  could 
not  say  of  the  Germans  in  1813,  as 
he  did  of  the  Italians  in  1797— '^  How 
rare  are  menI" — they  were  as  cheap 
as  cannon  balls ;  every  vulgar  jager 
in  a  green  coat  was  a  hero;  a  lyre 
was  in  every  heart,  and  a  sword  was 
in  every  hand.  Blessed,  indeed,  were 
they  who  saw  those  things  1 — a  pub- 
lic bonfire*  as  Carlyle  in  his  favourite 
phrase  would  say*  of  all  shams*  and 
a  general  uprising  of  truth,  and 
strength,  and  righteousness*  in  their 
noblest  character.  It  were  well  if 
certain  dim  desponding  candle-wast- 
ers, calling  themselves  philosopherst 
would*  among  their  multitudinous 
speculations*  inspect  these  things  a 
little  more  minutely :  let  no  man  cast 
off  faith  in  his  kind.  There  b*  by  the 
grace  of  God*  an  instinct  of  good  in 
human  nature,  that  will  finally  burst 
the  clogs  and  bandages  of  hereditary 
baseness*  and  drive  the  devil  and  all 
his  works  into  perdition,  as  certainly 
as  life  is  stronger  than  death,  and 
light  more  positive  than  darkness. 
What  has  hwa  done  once  may  be 
done  agun.  After  Martin  Lnther 
and  the  Liberation  war,  he  is  a  poor 
pitiAil  phraser  who  despairs  of  Ger- 
many. 

After  the  peace*  there  neoessarily 
was  a  great  sinking  in  the  hopes  oif 
some  whose  patriotic  aspirings  were 
more  lofty  than  intelligible,  a  eoolin^f 
down  of  much  wild  fervouv  and  a 
puffing  away  of  many  dreams.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  policy  of  the  Ger« 
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man  goyernmcntSj  in  some  respects, 
was'uaworthily  timid  and  suspicious. 
It  was  no  cause  to  throw  one-half  of 
GermaDy*8  best  men  into  prbon,  and 
frighten  the  other  half  into  America, 
that  a  few  frolicsome  students  threw  a 
tie-wig,  a  pair  of  stajs,  and  a  corporal's 
cane  into  a  bonfire.  The  best  .edu- 
cated and  least  combustible  people  in 
Europe  might  have  been  intrusted 
with  the  liberty  of  speaking  their  own 
thoughts,  without  serious  danger  to  a 
pa^rnai  goTernment.  But  Prussia, 
noweyer  closely  she  might  cling  to 
the  old  military  system,  which  is  her 
characteristic,  was  not  indifferent  to 
German  interests — so  far,  at  least,  as 
these  were  also  Prussian  interests; 
and  she  could  not  rationally  be  ex* 
pected  to  scheme  against  herself.  Of 
this,  the  famous  Prussian  league  is  a 
manifest  proof  before  the  whole  world. 
However  it  may  affect  external  com- 
merce, it  unquestionably  opens  the 
veins  of  a  free  circulation  within  the 
fatherland ;  it  is  one  step— and  a  most 
important  step,  towards  the  realization 
of  that  national  unity  which  was  the 
watchword  of  the  patriots  of  1813. 
If  Prussia  manages  wisely,  the  next 
general  war  may  leave  her  mbtress 
of  the  whole  of  the  north  of  Germany ; 
the  score  of  small  states  will  bo  swal- 
lowed up  in  her  greatness ;  the  north 
of  Germany  will  be  one.  In  the  mean 
time,  while  these  great  changes  are  in 
the  hands  of  fate,  those  who  look  for- 
ward with  hope  and  confidence  to  a 
strong  and  united  Germany,  cannot 
do  bettor  than  cherish  kindly  the  me- 
mory of  the  noble  days  of  1813  ;  for 
memory  is  the  mother  of  hope.  In 
this  view  it  has  given  us  great  plea^ 
snre  lately  to  observe  the  publication 
of  several  interesting  works  of  the 
memoir  kind  in  Germany,  tho  object 
of  which  seems  to  be  to  bring  before 
natives  and  foreigners,  in  the  glowing 
portraiture  of  reality,  the  most  me- 
morable scenes  of  that  imposing 
drama.  Among  these  publications, 
we  have  met  with  none  that  has  given 
us  more  unmingled  satisfaction  than 
the  epistolary  reminiscences  of  Fre- 
derick Forster.     This  gentleman  was 
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himself  an  enthusiastic  soldier  of  11 
berty — a  spiritual  brother  and  fellow 
worker,  and  bosom  friend  of  Theodore 
Kdrner ;  with  him,  also,  he  served  in 
the  famous  corps  of  black  troopers  in 
which  (after  Biiicher)  the  living  idea 
of  the  war  burned  most  brightly  ;  and 
with  him  he  flung  stirring  songs  into 
the  hearts  of  his  countrymen,  which 
won  more  battles  than  his  sword.* 
Since  tho  peace,  he  has  distinguished 
himself  by  profound  historical  re- 
searches, among  which  his  work  on 
Wallenstein  is  best  known  in  this 
country,  and  highly  esteemed.  He 
has  now  given  to  the  public  a  series 
of  letters  from  different  distinguished 
individuals,  written  in  the  spring  of 
the  year  1813,  exhibiting,  in  a  most 
graphic  manner,  some  principal  scenes 
in  the  great  national  uprising,  and 
unfolding  the  very  soul  and  inspiration 
of  the  war,  with  a  moral  power  of 
expression  beyond  what  the  most 
finished  historian  can  command.  From 
these  letters  we  intend,  on  the  present 
occasion,  to  make  a  few  translations ; 
want  of  space  alone  prevents  us  from 
transcribing  the  whole.  They  are  ar- 
ranged chronologically,  and  possess  the 
continuous  interest  of  a  highly  wrought 
romance.  The  scene  opens  vith  the 
arrival  of  Napoleon  in  Dresden,  after 
his  terrible  precipitation  from  Mos- 
cow. The  writer  of  the  letter  is 
Forster  himself.  Theodore  in  Vienna, 
we  need  scarcely  say,  is  Kdrner. 
F.  to  Theodore  in  Vienna. 

"  Dresden,  Hth  Dec.  I81t. 
•*  Dear  Friend,  —  Though  past 
midnight,  I  take  the  pen  in  my  hand 
to  regain,  by  communion  with  you, 
my  composure  of  mind.  My  tremb^ 
ling  hand  will  show  you  in  what  ex- 
citement I  write.  Scarcely  can  I 
believe  seriously,  even  now,  that 
what  I  have  seen  is  a  reality.  It  was 
past  one  o*clock  when  I  left  your 
father*s  house,  where  I  had  been  en- 
joying a  musical  entertainment  with 
a  few  friends.  It  snowed  heavily, 
and,  driven  by  the  blast,  I  was  pro- 
ceeding with  quick  steps  towards  the 
bridge.  '  My  lodging,  you  know,  is 
in  the  Neustadt.t     On  a  sudden  I 


*  This  literally ;  for,  by  the  inert  policy  of  Davoust,  the  band  of  black  troopers  who 
were  incorporated  into  the  army  of  the  North,  bad  no  opportunity  of  snatching  such 
immortal  laurels  firom  bim,  as  Blttcher  at  Kalibach  did  from  Marshal  Macdonald. 

f  The  new  town  of  Dresden  is  separated  from  the  main  or  western  division  of 
the  city,  by  the  famous  bridge  of  sixteen  arches  which  Davontt  so  recklessly  blew  up, 
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beard  a  great  thunder  of  French  and 
German  cnrses  before  Doctor  Segert's 
bouse,  and  a  postilion  blew  his  horn 
as  if  he  wished  to  raise  a  fire-alarm 
through  the  town.  Impelled  by 
curiosity,  I  pushed  on  to  the  spot 
in  the  teeth  of  wind  and  snow  •  and 
there,  to  be  sure,  was  the  good  doc- 
tor bodily,  in  nightgown  and  night- 
cap, fooking  out  of  the  window,  and 
bawling  aloud,  *  Ce  n*est  pas  chez 
'mot — mot,  je  suis  ie  Docteur  Segert, 
et  vous  cherchez  M.  Serra ; "  and  to 
this  straightway  he  appended  a  rough 
good-night,  in  his  own  honest  Ger- 
man way: — •  So  lasst  einen  dochf 
zum  Teufil,  in  der  nacht  zufrieden,  nn  d 
verfangt  nicht  von  mir  dass  ich  bet 
25  grad  katte,  boten  laufen  soli.* 
*  So  let  one  alone,  in  the  defiles 
name,  and  expect  not  that  I  shall  trip 
your  messages  through  the  dark 
night,  when  the  thermometer  is 
below  zerol'  and  with  that  he  slap- 
ped down  the  window  and  Tanished. 
It  was  now  my  turn  to  be  questioned 
by  the  night  trayellers ;  and,  as  I 
already  knew  their  di£Sculty,  I  said, 
'  y*est  ce  pas  f  Vous  cherchez  C hotel 
de  tambassadeur  Fran^ais,  M.  de 
Serra:  suivez  moif*  This  was  just 
what  they  wanted ;  and  as  Serra 
lodged  in  the  Loo*s  palace,  hard  by, 
in  the  Kreutzgasse,  I  brought  them 
immediately  with  their  sledge  to  the 
place.  Forthwith  sprang  a  lackey, 
or  other  ministering  spirit,  from  be- 
neath the  foot-coverings  of  the  ve- 
hicle, and  pulled  at  the  bell  of  the 
entry  as  violently  as  if  the  house 
had  been  his  own  property.  The 
porter  opened ;  there  was  still  light 
in  the  upper  part  of  the  house ; 
and,  in  the  mean  time,  two  other 
furred  Ruperts  had  unrolled  them- 
selves out  of  the  coverings  of  the 
conveyance.  The  first  was  a  strong, 
well* built  man,  but  his  hands  and 
feet  were  so  stiffly  frozen,  that  he  en- 
deavoured in  vain  to  give  his  more 
helpless  comrade  any  assistance  in 
getting  out.  Half  in  politeness,  half 
from  curiosity,  I  approached,  and  im- 
mediately the  cold  snow- man  laid  his 
gloved  hands  upon  my  shoulder.  I 
felt  as  if  a  bear's  paw  had  suddenly 
been  laid  upon  me.  The  glove  fell 
off ;  I  lent  him  my  assistance  to  lead 
him  to  the  door.  This  sprang  open. 
Two  men-servants  with  wax-lights, 
and  the  ambassador  himself  with  a 
largpe  loslrei  appeared ;  the  full  blaze  of 


light  fell  like  lightning  upon  the  face 
of  the  stranger,  whose  hand  still  held 
fast  by  mine ;  only  the  eyes  and  nose 
were  visible  from  amid  the  thick 
mufflings.  I  recognised  at  once  these 
fiery  stars  which  had  so  often  shone 
upon  me  from  this  very  place  in  the 
spring.  It  was  the  Empeeor  Napo- 
leon whose  hand  lay  in  mine ;  and  I 
can  now  say  truly  that,  fbr  one  mi- 
nute at  least,  the  fate  of  Europe  rest- 
ed on  my  shoulder.  Friend,  what 
thoughts  you  may  conceive,  during 
this  short  minute,  thronged  through 
my  brain!  I  sit  even  now  broad 
awake  as  in  a  fever-dream.  The 
newspaper,  with  the  fate- pregnant 
29th  bulletin,  lies  on  my  table ;  the 
great  French  army  is  annihilated — 
utterly  annihilated ;  only  yesterday 
did  we  receive  this  news.  I  felt  pre- 
cisely as  if  I  had  drawn  a  dagger 
from  beneath  my  cloak,  and  with  the 
cry,  'Europe,  I  give  thee  peace!* 
plunged  it  into  the  heart  of  the  mor- 
tal enemy  of  freedom  and  fatherland. 
But  no,  Brutus,  I  envy  not  thy  deed ! 
Cssar,  thou  shalt  fall,  but  not  by  the 
base  hand  of  an  assassin  ;  we  will 
fight  out  the  matter  chivalronsly  with 
you  ;  the  proper  distance,  and  a  fair 
position  towards  sun  and  wind,  shall 
not  be  refused :  a  true  judgment  of 
God  shall  be  executed." 

Unhappy  Saxony  I  that,  in  De- 
cember 1812,  her  noblest  sons  should 
be  writing  in  this  patriotic  strain  to 
Korner,  while  the  good  old  king,  in 
October  1813,  on  the  ever- memorable 
18th,  was  still  the  slave  of  Napoleon. 
In  stirring  and  eventful  times  the 
course  which  small  prudence  recom- 
"mends  as  the  safest  is  seldom  the 
wisest.  What  the  feelings  of  the 
Saxon  people  were  then,  their  future 
defection  at  Leipzig  shows  sufficient- 
ly. How,  indeed,  could  they  feel 
other  than  the  most  deadly  hatred  of 
the  French,  seeing  such  scenes  as  the 
following  letter  describes  ?— 

-jpy-oift  the  Same  to  the  Same. 

"  Dresden,  Jsnuiry  1815. 
**  How  happy  should  I  be,  my  dear 
Theodore,  to  waft,  along  with  so 
many  others,  a  happy  new-year  to 
you  at  Vienna!  But,  really,  these 
mortal  arrows  cannot  reach  you  in 
your  present  elevated  flight.  Yoiir 
head  is  adorned  with  all  the  wreatha 
of  fame — your  heart  with  the  traeat 
lore— your  lifbwith  eyeryjoy— ycfu 
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koow  no  Toid  that  mortal  aid  ean 
supply.  Nay,  I  almost  feel  a  sort  of 
Greek  feeliog  stealiof  o?6r  me— a 
soperstition  that  there  b  daoger  in 
your  sureharge  of  prosperity  i  but, 
as  Polyerates  was  nothing  the  better 
for  thfowiof  his  ring  into  the  sea,  so 
yon  may  oTon  retain  your  pearl* 
You  might  throw  it  into  the  Prater 
to-day,  and  find  it  in  a  pati  to-mor- 
row. 

'<  That  Zriby*  has  been  reeeived 
with  applause  1  might  well  suppose. 
Of  eourse,  with  efory  other  person,  I 
lament  that  the  prudery  of  the  censor- 
ship has  plnckmi  the  strongest  hairs 
out  of  yonr  Grand  Turk's  beard; 
btft  if  the  actor  only  b  a  proper  man» 
he  can  easily,  wi&eot  the  censor's 
lea?e,  allow  a  small  riband-end  of  the 
tricolor  to  peep  ont  from  the  tnrban* 
Write  me  something  more  particular, 
I  beseech  yon,  about  the  Archduke 
Charles.  Happy  you!  Yon  have 
stood  &ce  to  face  with  the  hero  of 
Aspern.  Germany,  you  write*  was 
the  subject  of  his  conirersation  with 
you  I  and  I  guess  well  you  did  not 
allow  him,  on  sneh  a  theme,  to  have 
all  the  ulk  to  himself.  Yon,  no 
doubt,  told  him  in  a  more  plain  way 
eren  than  in  year  iwo  noble  poems,f 
that  on  him,  at  this  present  moment, 
more  even  than  in  1809,  the  eyes  of 
all  Germany  are  fixed.  I  ean  Ima- 
^e  that,  when  standing  in  his  pre- 
senoe^  you  eonld  appropriate  to  your- 
self much  of  what  Schiller  makes 
the  Marquis  of  Posen  say,  and  with 
much  more  propriety ;  for  you  stood 
not  before  an  ice-cold  Philip,  but  be- 
fore a  real  German  hero,  shsring  with 
yoo  every  noMe  teling  of  love  and 
devotedness  in  the  cause  of  fkther- 
land.  Treasure  up  every  word  that 
he  said — every  tone  of  his  address — 
every  mien  of  his  conntenanoe— every 
glance  of  his  eye  \  vre  may  have  a 
time  anon  when  the  heroes  of  the 

iinsaent  will  so  crowd  upon  you  that 

will  b^  equally  unworthy  and  nn- 

necessary  to  call  up  the  shadows  of 

the  past. 

*«  In  onr  dear  Dresden,  meanwhile. 
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matters  look  ruefhl  enough,  and  vet  I 
ean  look  upon  all  this  misery  with  a 
certain  feeling  of  comfort,  in  the  sure 
conviction,  hitherto  $hait  thou  come, 
und  no  further/  I  was  lately  eye-wit^ 
ness  of  a  terrible  scene.  The  regiment 
of  the  body  guard  that  acquitted  itself 
so  manfully  at  Minsk,  has  in  the 
retreat  from  Moscow  been  altogether 
cnt  up,  mainly  by  the  frost.  Of  the 
whole  regiment  only  about  seventy 
men  remain.  Single  bodies  arrive  by 
degrees,  but  in  the  most  pitiable  plight. 
When  they  reach  the  Saxon  border 
they  are  assisted  by  their  compassionate 
countrymen,  who  enable  them  to  make 
the  rest  of  the  road  in  some  carriage 
or  waggon.  On  Sunday  forenoon  last 
I  went  to  the  Linke*schen  Bad,  and 
found  a  crowd  collected  round  a  car 
in  which  some  soldiers  had  just  re- 
turned from  Russia.  No  grenade  or 
grape  could  have  so  disfigured  them 
as  I  beheld  them — the  victims  of  the 
cold.  One  of  them  had  lost  the  upper 
joints  of  all  his  ten  fiugers,  and  he 
showed  us  the  black  stnmps ;  another 
looked  as  if  he  had  been  in  the  hands 
of  the  Turks,  he  wanted  both  ears  and 
nose.  More  horrible  was  the  look  of 
a  third,  whose  eyes  had  been  frozen ; 
the  eyelids  hung  down  rotting,  the 
glebes  of  the  eyes  were  burst  and  pro- 
tmding  ont  of  their  sockets ;  it  was 
awMly  hideous,  and  yet  a  more  hide- 
ous spectacle  was  to  present  itself. 
Out  of  the  straw  in  the  bottom  of  the 
car,  I  nowbdield  a  figure  creep  pain- 
fully, which  one  could  scareelv  believe 
to  be  a  human  being,  so  Wild  and  so 
distorted  were  the  features :  the  lips 
were  rotted  away,  the  teeth  stood  ex- 
posed ;  he  pulled  the  doth  fh>m  before 
his  mouth,  and  grinned  on  ns  like  a 
death-head ;  then  he  burst  out  into  a 
wild  laughter,  began  to  give  the  word 
of  command  in  broken  French,  with 
a  voice  more  like  the  bark  of  a  dog 
-than  any  thing  human,  and  we  saw 
Uiat  the  poor  wretch  was  mad — mad 
Arom  a  msen  brain  I  Suddenly  a  cry 
was  heard,  '  Henry  I  my  Henry  t '  and 
a  young  giri  rushed  up  to  the  car:  the 
poor  lunatic  rubbed  his  brow,  ns  if 


*  One  of  Kora«r*k  plays. 

t  **  Avf  (Um  Scktaeht/eUe  wn  A»pem  ;"  and  •*  Dem  9if^  wmi  Atpem.'*    In 
the  Arst  of  thttt  poems  tlis  lloes  oorar  :— 

**  K«hi,  0«rBiazilcn  I  ist  nleht  gtsankeo, 
Hat  Boch  KiraH  Tag  and  ttratr  Maan," 

No,  DentsehUmd !  yet  thoa  art  not  soM  to  thame  $ 
Thou  hast  one  day,  otie  hero  still  to  nauie ! 
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trying  to  recollect  where  he  was,  then 
stretched  out  his  arms  towards  the 
distracted  girl>  and  lifted  himself  up 
with  his  whole  strength ;  a  shuddering 
fever  fit  came  over  him ;  he  fell  col- 
lapsed, and  lay  hreathless  on  the  straw : 
the  girl  was  removed  forcibly  from  the 
corpse.  It  was  her  bridegroom.  Her 
agony  now  found  vent  in  the  most  terri- 
ble imprecations  against  the  French  and 
the  Emperor;  and  her  rage  communi- 
cated itself  to  the  crowd  around,  especi- 
ally the  women,  who  were  assembled  in 
considerable  numbers:  they  expressed 
their  passion  in  language  the  most 
fearfully  frantic.  1  should  advise  no 
Frenchman  to  enter  Into  such  a  mob ; 
the  name  of  the  king  himself  would 
help  him  little  there.  Such  are  the 
dragon -teeth  of  woe  which  the  Cor- 
sican  Cadmus  has  sown.  The  crop 
rises  superbly ;  and  already  1  see  in 
spirit  the  fields  bristling  with  lances, 
the  meadows  with  swords.  You  and 
I  doubtless  will  find  our  place  among 
the  reapers." 

Pity  again  we  say,  that  the  King  of 
Saxony  did  not  dare  boldly  to  prefer 
the  patriotic  instincts  of  his  people  to 
the  dictates  of  an  apparently  safe, 
and  certainly  selfish  policy  I  In  this 
case,  the  bloodv  fields  of  Liitzen 
and  Bautzen  might  have  been  spared, 
the  raging  lion  would  have  been  put 
en  the  defensive  at  once,  and  at 
some  Leipzig,  nearer  France,  the  ty- 
rant would  have  been  crushed  (ecrase, 
to  use  his  own  favourite  phrase)  with 
a  single  blow.  But  Saxony  certainly 
had  one  excuse  ;  Prussia,  by  her  iso- 
lated policy  in  1795  and  1805,  had 
left  the  west  and  centre  of  Germany 
undefended,  and  thrown  Saxony  into 
the  arms  of  France :  on  Prussia  there- 
fore the  main  burden  of  the  present 
war  should  lie.  Nor  were  the  sons  of 
Frederick  asleep ;  the  good  people  in 
Berlin  followed  the  example  of  D* 
Yorck,  in  his  famous  convention  of  neu- 
trality with  the  Russians,  and  declared 
war  on  the  faith  of  their  patriotic  im- 
pulses, without  waiting  for  a  formal  pro- 
clamation from  the  throne ;  witness  the 
following  letter.  We  cannot  interpret 
the  initials  Von  B F.  is  Forster. 

Von  B.  to  F.,  in  Dresden, 

**  BerUo,  Std  Feb.  181S. 

**  We  have  had  brisk  doings  here 
these  last  two  days ;  and  that  I  have 
been  in  the  midst  of  the  bustle  you. 


who  know  me,  may  w^  guess.  Cos- 
sacks had  been  drifting  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood for  some  time ;  they  passed 
the  Oder  at  Frankfort,  and  General 
TschemicheflP,  who  b  a  young,  enter- 
prising fellow,  was  easUy  persuaded 
by  some  of  our  friehds  to  pay  our  good 
city  a  visit.  The  day  before  yester- 
day, he  came.  Only  conceive!  these 
fearless  Cossacks— not  above  fifty  in 
number  at  first — gallop  in  at  several 
gates,  and,  without  allowing  them- 
selves to  be  in  any  wise  disconcerted 
by  the  French  g^uard,  proceed  straight 
to  the  Alexanders  Platz.  There  they 
divide ;  one  part  rides  to  the  Schloss 
Platz,  and  another  tramps  on,  helter- 
skelter,  and  wanders  so  far  out  of  the 
way  as  the  Ddnhofs  Platz.  Mean- 
while, the  French  bad  planted  the 
palace-bridge  (Schloss- Brucke)  and 
the  sluice-bridge  with  cannons ;  the 
alarm  sounded,  and  light  Wurtembeig 
cavalry  followed  the  Russians.  Had 
the  matter  not  been  so  ramblingly  gone 
about,  the  whole  of  the  French  head- 
quarters might  have  been  taken  pri- 
soners. Tschemicheff  possiblv  reck- 
oned on  an  insurrection  of  the  citizens ; 
and  certainly  there  is  no  want  of  wUl. 
I  myself  was  witness  to  a  scene  that 
may  show  the  Gauls  plainly  enough 
what  they  have  to  expect  from  the 
good  Berlin  burger,  if  they  don*t 
make  themselves  out  of  the  dust, 
quanta  maxima  possuntceleriiate.  As  I 
was  looking  out  of  my  window,  a 
number  of  volunteers  in  Jftger  uni- 
form passed  ^  I  pulled  on  my  g^reen 
jacket,  belted  on  my  hunting-knife, 
and  joined  the  march.  The  streets 
were  swarming  with  men ;  in  the  dis- 
tance we  heard  cannon  and  musket- 
shot  ;  we  went  on  to  the  Schloss  Platz. 
There  we  were  immediately  encomi- 
tered  by  another  crowd,  coming  in  an 
opposite  direction  ;  with  them  a  num- 
ber of  wounded  biiigers.  A  shout  was 
raised — *Nieder  mit  denHunden  t  down 
with  the  dogs  I  they  shoot  at  Uie  bUr- 
gerl '  I  looked  up  the  Broad  Street,  and 
immediately  perceived  a  troop  of  arti- 
sans debouching  before  us.  A  lusty 
fellow  of  a  blacksmith  headed  them. 
He  brandbhed  a  large  hammer,  and 
cried  out—'  Follow  me  I  we  will  spike 
the  guns  for  them  I '  and  accordingly 
we  all  proceeded  to  the  Langenbrueke, 
where  two  cannons  were  standing. 
Our  brave  Charles  Martel  now  made 
short  work  of  it.  Two  strokes^  one  to 
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the  right  and  another  to  the  left»  and 
two  French  cannoniers  lay  on^  the 
ground — the  others  fled.  He  then 
took  two  large  spike-nails  from  his 
apron,  and  drove  them  into  the  touch- 
hole  of  the  cannon.  Meanwhile,  a 
reinforcement  was  ohserved  coming 
up  from  the  other  end  of  the  bridge. 
'These  lads  I  will  keep  at  bav  till 
vou  get  out  of  the  waj/  bawled  our 
hammerman ;  and,  like  another  Codes, 
planted  himself  to  dispute  the  passage 
of  the  bridge.  Several  Frenchmen 
fell  bj  his  blows ;  he  was  then  le?elled 
by  ten  bayonets.  But  this  success  of 
the  French  was  only  momentary — ^we 
speedily  regained  onr  ground,  and 
bore  home  the  corpse  of  our  yalorous 
smith,  in  melancholy  triumph,  to  the 
Reitbahn,  in  the  Broad  Street.  I  re- 
ceived a  wound  in  the  foot*  whether 
from  friend  or  foe  I  cannot  say ;  with 
the  assistance  of  two  wood-splitters,  I 
dragged  myself  home,  and  here  I  am 
to-day  a  prisoner.  At  the  Sluice- 
bridge  they  were  no  less  busy ;  bar- 
rels of  gunpowder  were  precipitated 
into  the  Spree.  Several  Cossacks 
were  killed.  Tschernicheff  himself 
was  not  within  the  gates.  Two  Ger- 
man patriots — a  merchant,  Bruscb, 
and  a  young  poet*  Blomberg,  were  Uie 
ringleaders.  Blomberg  was  struck  by 
a  hostile  ball — the  first  Prussian,  I  b^ 
lieve,  who  has  died  the  blessed  death 
for  fatherland.  Be  such  a  death  the 
ambition  of  us  all  I  As  soon  as  my 
foot  allows  me,  I  go  to  Breslau.  There 
we  will  meet  I  intend  to  join  Lut- 
zow's  corps.  If  you  are  writing  to 
Komer,  m  Vienna,  conjure  him,  for 
the  love  of  God,  not  to  cheat  Ger- 
many of  his  services  at  such  a  moment. 
Hb  old  trusty  brothers,  and  faithful 
comrades,  all  expect  to  join  Lutzow. 
We  have  sent  to  rouse  idl  the  Lands- 
mannschaften  in  Halle,  G5ttingen,and 
Heidelberg :  Leipzig,  Jena,  and  Tu« 
bingen,  fall  to  your  share.  Already 
many  students  have  passed  through 
thb  from  Rostock.  Jahn  and  Amdt 
are  both  at  work  in  organizing  the 
Black  Jager;  and  it  is  our  intention, 
aft  soon  as  possible,  to  take  a  race 
over  the  Elbe,  and  organize  the  popu- 
lar insurrection  in  the  Hartz  and  in 
Westphalia." 

In  reading  this  letter,  we  must  bear 
in  mind  that  the  Ring  of  Prussia  had 
left  Berlin  for  Breslau  in  the  month 
of  January ;  three  weeks  after  Yorck's 
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convention  of  the  30th  December. 
For  this  remove  there  could  be  no 
motive  but  one,  to  keep  himself  out 
of  the  reach  of  French  influence  in  the 
preparations  for  the  war.  Berlin  was 
not  finally  evacuated  by  the  French 
till  the  night  of  the  3d  March.  The 
following  letter,  from  the  same  cor- 
respondent, to  Forster,  announces  the 
important  event:— 

•'Berlin,  March  1813. 
^*  Now  at  last— praise  be  to  God! 
— we  are   rid  of  the  French  alto- 
gether.    ••••••  Since  the 

first  visit  we  had  from  the  Cos- 
sacks, however  Marshcd  Gouvion  St 
Cyr  might  speak,  the  French  saw 
plainly  that  the  hour  had  struck  when 
they  must  quit  Berlin— for  ever.  First 
came  the  general  stir  among  the  vo« 
lunteers ;  then,  certain  persons  in 
Berlin,  calling  themselves  National 
Representatives,  (think  of  that!) 
placarded  every  street-comer  with  all 
sorts  of  patriotic  addresses ;  and  more 
formidable  than  that  was  the  order  of 
the  king,  that  all  classes  should  wear 
the  national  cockade.  After  this,  it 
was  impossible  for  the  Frenchman  to 
remain  blind.  A  few  Cossacks,  drift« 
ing  lightly  about,  might  scarcely  cost 
him  a  thought;  but  he  was  old  enough . 
to  remember  the  days  of  the  Revolu« 
tion,  and  to  know  the  magic  might  of 
the  tricolor.  No  sooner  was  the  king's 
proclamation  on  this  matter  known» 
than  every  man  straightwajr  hasten- 
ed to  clap  his  **  heart*'  on  his  breast; 
the  next  day  not  a  single  person  waa 
seen  on  the  street  without  the  national 
symbol.  I  know  now  what  a  symbol  is 
better  than  Crenzer  or  Schelling  could 
tell  me.  That  such  magic  should  be 
ezerc9ed  by  a  thing  so  simple  I — two 
stripes  of  riband,  black  and  white,  no 

Saudy  colours,  the  resignation  of  self- 
evotion,  rather  than  triumphal  boast- 
ing, the  '  negation  of  seeming,*  (n«^a- 
Hon  du  scheina,)  as  our  Fichte  is  said 
to  have  expressed  it  And  yet  what  a 
significancy  in  these  two  stripes !  Fa- 
therland, war,  death,  and  life ;  nation* 
ality,  honour,  freedom,  and  equality  in 
the  noblest  sense  of  the  much-abused 
phrase !  Thb,  the  French  gentlemen 
could  not  be  dull  to  remark :  they  have 
a  suspicion  that  black  and  white  may 
be  as  portentous  signs  from  Germany^ 
as  blue,  red,  and  white  have  been  from 
France.  Our  coloursf  indeed^  are  not 
da 
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flaunting ;  bnt  the  white  sball  express 
the  purity  of  our  cause  ;  the  black  our 
mourning  for  fatherland,  and  the 
stern  determination  that  it  shall  be 
avenged.  We  shall  add  red  when  wo 
return  triumphant  from  the  combat ; 
for  out  of  blood  and  death,  freedom 
and  life  shall  grow.** 

On  the  17th  of  the  same  month* 
war  was  declared  bjthe  King  of  Prus- 
sia. ".  HoNOUaASLE  PBACB  OR  GLORI- 
OUS destruction"  was  the  watchword. 
Never  was  war  more  serious,  more 
pure,  more  noble,  more  holy.  It  was 
literally  a  religion : 

**  Dm  HciLiQSTK  tchutien  wir  mit  dem 
Schwerdte/* 

as  Komer  sings.  Philosophers,  poets, 
preachers,  were  all  soldiers.  That 
phrase  of  Fichte— "  the  negation  of 
seeming,"  is  admirably  expressive,  not 
only  of  the  substantial  character  of 
German  patriotism  at  the  time,  but  of 
the  solidity  of  German  character  gen- 
erally, as  contrasted  with  the  vain 
theatricality  of  the  French.  Hear 
how  seriously  Scbleiermacher  handles 
It  I  He  is  writing  to  a  friend  in  Frank- 
fort, and  gives  him  a  long  extract 
from  a  sermon  preached  at  Berlio,  on 
the  text  Jeremiah  xviii.  7 — 10.*  We 
are  sorry  that  we  can  only  afford  room 
for  a  very  short  extract ;  full  of  inter- 
est, hoijrever,  because  full  of  truth : — 

'*Fr.    ScRmVRMACHER    tO    S.    I/I 

Frankfjrt^  on- the- Maine. 

"  Berlin,  30th  March  I8ia 

^  **  By  how  much  the  purer  and  more 
righteous  our  cause  is  before  God,  so 
much  the  more  must  we  be  concerned 
to  maintain  this  purity ;  once  already 
our  arrogance  was  our  ruin,  and  thns 
it  appears  to  me,  in  my  capacity  of  a 
minister  of  the  gospel,  to  be  peculiarly 
kny  duty  on  the  present  occasion  ur- 
gently to  warn  against  vain  boasting, 
and  to  take  care  that  this  great  work 
be  not  commenced  without  public  con- 
fession of  our  past  errors  and  merited 
tastigation.  I  give  you  an  extract 
on  this  head  from  my  sermon :— '  In 


order  to  have  a  clear  idea  of  what  is 
the  main  concern  in  the  present 
change  of  our  political  condition,  we 
must  recur  to  a  more  ancient,  but  to 
most  of  us  well-known  age.  After  a 
period  of  deep  prostration,  and  the 
fearfbl  devastation  of  a  thirty  years* 
war,  the  continued  exertion  of  wise 
and  energetic  rulers,  a  succession  of 
fortunate  wars,  but  principally  an 
active  spirit  of  self-improvement  and 
advancement  in  the  masses,  had  made 
us  a  people  and  a  kingdom  of  whom 
the  whole  world  could  plainly  see 
that  the  Lord  would  build  it  up,  and 
plant  it,  and  do  it  good.  It  was  a 
sudden  elevation,  visible  even  to  the 
vulgar  eyes,  that  are  not  exercised  to 
discern  the  gradual  growth  of  great 
peoples.  But  by  degrees,  and  while 
we  still  seemed  to  hold  the  same  lofty 
position,  we  glided  downwards,  and 
then  fell  as  suddenly  as  we  had  risen : 
for  we  began  to  be  pnffed  up  with  a 
vain  conceit  of  our  importance,  and 
to  depend  rather  upon  the  fear  with 
which  we  imagined  our  new  name 
would  strike  others,  than  upon  gt>od 
works,  well-pleasing  to  God.  The 
charm  of  ancient  reputation  was  to 
compensate  the  want  of  present  acti- 
vity. DisHONKST  GAIN  enlarged  our 
territory  in  a  manner  where  advantage 
was  more  apparent  than  real:  we 
gained  subjects,  not  brethren.  And 
while  other  states  fought  in  repeat- 
ed wars,  mainly,  or  at  least  partly, 
for  the  high  good  of  national  inde- 
pendence, the  aim  of  our  present 
struggle,  we  slept  upon  our  oars,  and 
thought,  by  mere  quiet  and  inaction, 
to  become  always  greater  and  more 
dreaded.  Thus  arrogance  and  vain- 
glory were  followed  by  a  timid  and 
retiring  prudence ;  and  we  were  still, 
in  another  sense,  the  man  that  puts 
his  trust  in  man ;  for  whoso  flatters 
or  fears  his  fellow  puts  bis  trust  in 
man.  With  our  fame,  our  feeling  of 
honour  dwindled  into  a  mere  shadow ; 
and  more,  and  ever  more,  our  hearts 
backslided  fVom  the  Lord.  In  an  arti- 
flcial  state  of  blown- up  well-being  the 
ancient  virtues  were  altogether  lost ; 


*  "  At  what  instant  I  shall  speak  concerning  a  nation,  and  concerning  a  kingdom,  to 
pinck  up,  and  to  pull  down,  and  to  destroy  it ;  if  that  nation  against  whom  I  have  pro. 
Bounced  turn  fi*om  their  evil,  I  will  repent  of  the  evil  that  I  thought  to  do  unto  them. 
And  at  what  instant  I  shall  speak  concerning  a  nation,  and  concerning  a  kingdom,  to 
build  and  to  plant  it;  if  it  do  evil  in  my  sight,  that  H  obey  not  my  voice,  then  I  wiH 
repent  of  the  good  wherewith  I  said  I  would  benefit  them." 
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a  flood  of  vanity  and  extravagance  de- 
solated the  works  of  many  laborious 
years ;  and,  though  the  voice  of  the 
Lord  might  be  heard  loudly  enough 
exhorting  us  to  rep^tance,  we  gave  no 
ear, but  did  evil  in  his  eyes ;  and  there- 
fore the  Lord  repented  of  the  good 
that  he  had  purposed  to  do  unto  us. 
And  lo  I  at  the  moment  when  we  ap- 
peared before  the  world  to  be  stand- 
ing forward  in  our  ancient  strength, 
but  when  the  most  of  us  were  blinded 
andstupiBed  to  an  inconceivable  pitch ; 
suddenly  the  Lord  spoke  against  us,  as 
against  a  people  whom  he  would  root 
out,  and  break  in  pieces,  and  utterly 
destroy.  Then  came  that  heavy 
crushing  blow.  We  fell  as  a  thing 
struck  by  lightning;  and  the  peace 
which  followed  goaded  our  ribs  and 
gored  our  entrails  more  painfully  than 
the  wars.'" 

This  is  admirable :  the  fame  of  the 
great  Elector  and  the  great  Frederick, 
the  shame  of  Frederick  William  II.  by 
the  peace  of  Basle,  the  partition  of 
Poland,  the  base  policy  of  Haugwitz 
in  1805,  the  battle  of  Jena,  and  the 
peace  of  Tilsit,  are  all  brought  to 
bear  their  array  of  invincible  memo- 
ries against  the  great  oppressor.  Tb« 
Vendue  might  have  taught  Napoleon 
what  a  fearful  war  it  is  of  which  the 
declaration  is  issued  from  the  pulpit. 
But  it  was  not  the  pulpit  only ;  the  uni- 
versity cathedrae  and  the  gymnasial 
benches  suddenly  became  armed ; 
even  grey  metaphysics  clothed  itself 
in  flesh  and  blood ;  the  I  and  the 
non-I,  and  the  categorical  imperative, 
were  marching  against  Napoleon. 
The  following  letter  from  a  disciple 
of  Fichteis  most  characteristic: — 

"  ScH  .  .  .  z  to  F.  in  Dresden. 
«•  Betlin,  20th  Feb.  1613. 
['  I  ?— or  non-I  ?— that  is  now  the  quettioii  I'] 

•'  Dear   F When   I  visited  you 

last  year  in  D.,  it  was  impossible 
that  we  could  find  a  common  ground 
of  agreement.  You,  like  myself, 
Ibund  the  realities  of  life  despi- 
cable ;  you  threw  yourself  accor- 
dingly into  the  arms  of  nature, 
and  held  convene  with  the  ideal  of 


art.  I,  on  the  other  hand,  would  hear 
nothing  either  of  nature  or  art :  the 
sensuous  in  any  shape  would  not  sa- 
tisfy me;  my  home  was  a  transcen- 
dental world  of  idealism,  where — krt 
the  whole  t/tis  side  of  things  perish^- 
I  knew  my  /  yonder  safe.  But  la 
our  days  science  seems  to  have  arrived 
at  a  great  turning- point :  the  ideal 
longs  for  the  real ;  nay,  marches  cob- 
fldently  out  to  conquer  the  real.  For, 
however  you  choose  to  vary  and  deck 
out  the  phrases,  fatherland — king — pa- 
triotism— volunteers — the  alone  com- 
manding power  in  the  present  epoch 
is  the  /,  which  comes  forth  out  of  ita 
self-retirement  into  actual  existence, 
that  it  may  be  fully  conscious  of  itself. 
What  omnipotence  belongs  to  the  I, 
the  French  ruler  has  sufficiently  shown* 
He  is  substantially  nothing  other  tbam 

the  INCARNATION  OF  THE  I  WILLING  IT- 
SELF, (die  incarnation  dea  IcA$  wetches 
sich  selbst  will.)  What  have  all  coali- 
tions, England  and  Austria,  Prussia 
and  Russia,  been  able  to  effect  agahnst 
him  ?  Neither  with  cannons'nor  wilk 
bayonets — neither  with  English  gui- 
neas nor  Vienna  paper — was  this  spirit 
to  be  exorcised.  Now,  however,  we 
have  found  the  formula :  against  tho 
I  WHICH  WILLS  ITSELF  Btauds  forth  im 
our  Fichte,  the  I  which  knows  itself  ; 
and  it  will  be  said  of  Napoleon  as 
Luther  said  of  the  Pope — '  £in  wori" 
kin  kann  ihn  foUen* — a  single  little 
word  can  strike  him  dead.  Since  the 
hour  that  philosophy  declared  against 
Napoleon,  hb  doom  has  been  sealed. 
The  all-  important  point  in  thestruggle 
is, that  we  should  know  our  adversary. 
Fichte  has  seen  through  this  man,  and 
brought  others  to  see.  Napoleon  is  now 
no  name  to  startle,  no  glare  to  dazzle. 
He  has  become  a  living  fact  in  the 
consciousness  of  all  Germans  ;  andth^ 
I  that  knows  itself  can  wield  a  sword 
with  certainty  in  every  Wow.** 

We  shall  now  hear  the  noblest  votqe 
of  inspiration  in  the  war  from  Theo- 
dore Komer.  His  story  is  well  known. 
Some  passages  in  the  following  letter 
may  be  already  familiar  to  the  Eng« 
lish  reader ;  but  no  sketch  of  the 
Liberation  war  would  be  satisfaetorj 
without  Komer.* 


•  Set  Komer  I  life  by  TIedge,  in  the  Lyre  and  Sword,  by  W.  B.  Chorley.  London  s 
1834. 
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**  THEODOftB  to  his  Father. 

"  Ylenna.  lOth  Much  1813. 
*'  Dbakbst  Fathbr — I  write  you 
on  the  present  occasibn,  to  explain  to 
you  the  resolution  I  ba?e  come  to  on 
a  matter  of  importance.  1  am  sure 
my  news*  on  this  subject^  will  neither 
surprise  nor  hurt  you.  Some  time 
ago*  I  gave  you  a  hint  of  the  inten- 
tions^ which  bave  now  ripened  to  the 
perfect  deed.  Germany  is  up:  the 
Prussian  eagle  awakens  in  all  hearts 
the  great  hope  of  a  German^  at  least 
North  German  freedom.  My  muse 
sighs  for  her  fatherland~let  me  be 
her  worthy  disciple.  Yes,  dearest 
father,  I  hate  made  up  my  mind  to  be 
a  soldier ;  I  am  ready  to  cast  away 
the  gifts  tha^  fortune  has  showered 
upon  me  here,  to  win  myself  a  father- 
land, were  it  with  mv  blood.  Call  it 
not  wildness,  recklessness,  levity  I 
Two  years  ago,  I  might  have  allowed 
you  to  call  it  so ;  but  now,  that  I 
have  really  experienced  what  bliss  can 
come  to  sojourners  on  this  earth,  now 
that  all  the  stars  of  happiness  smile 
upon  me  in  united  radiance,  now  I  know 
that  the  feeling  which  animates  me  is  a 
worthy  and  a  noble  feeling  ;  now  the 
motive  which  actuates  me  can  only  be 
the  mighty  conviction  that  no  offer- 
ing is  too  great  for  the  freedom  of  a 
whole  people.  Perhaps  your  heart 
will  bribe  you  to  say — Theodore  has 
been  sent  here  for  nobler  ends ;  on  a 
less  dangerous  field  he  could  have  ef- 
fected more  solid  and  lasting  good: 
he  owes  humanity  too  much  to  throw 
his  life  away  in  a  fit  of  uncalled-for 
heroism.  But,  father,  my  conviction 
is,  that  for  a  voluntary  death  to  save 
country  and  character,  none  are  too 
good.';  many,  belike,  are  too  bad.  If 
God,  in  his  goodness,  has  bestowed 
on  me  more  than  the  average  share  of 
intellectual  gifts,  when  is  the  moment 
that  I  shall  be  able  to  apply  these  gifts 
more  beneficially  than  now  ?  A  great 
age  demands  great  hearts;  and  if  I 
feel  in  my  breast  the  strength  to  stand 
forward  as  a  rock  amid  this  flood  of 
popular  waves,  it  is  a  hint  from  God 
that  it  is  my  duty  so  to  stand  forward. 
Shall  I  sit  tamely  at  home,  and  lilt 
dastard  odes  to  the  triumphant  march 
of  ray  brothers  ?  Shall  1  write  farces 
to  tickle  the  idle  wits  of  the  Viennese 


life  scenes  are  acting,  in  good  earnest, 
sufficient  to  occupy  to  the  full  all  the 
activity  of  sJi  the  manhood  of  Ger« 
many  r  I  know  you  will  suffer  not  a 
little  pun  on  my  account — ^my  mother 
will  weep !  God  help  her  1  /cannot. 
They  that  love  me,  should  know  me 
— and,  in  this  step  at  least,  you,  fa- 
ther, will  never  have  cause  to  say  that 
I  have  done  any  thing  unworthy  of 
you.     Thy  Theodore." 

We  subjoin  atkother  interesting  let- 
ter from  the  young  poet-soldier.  He 
is  now  at  Jauer  in  Silesia,  in  that  very 
district  where  BlQcher  a  few  months 
afterwards  gained  the  brilliant  victory 
of  the  Katzbach.  War  has  just  been 
declared. 


Theodore,  to  Frac7 
Vienna,* 


VON   P.    in 


"  J«ier»  9(Hh  March  181& 

«*  This  very  minute  we  have  re- 
ceived orders  to  hold  ourselves  in 
readiness  to  meet  the  army  within 
eight  days.  The  French  have  thrown 
themselves  with  a  strong  force  into 
Dresden,  and  seem  determined  to  de- 
fend it,  and  are  said  to  have  their  ad- 
vanced posts  as  far  as  Bautzen.  We 
will  advance  in  all  haste ;  and  I  look 
on  it  as  no  small  kindness  of  fortune 
towards  me,  that  I  shall  either  lend  a 
useful  hand  in  freeiog  the  holy  soil  of 
my  native  land  from  the  invader,  or 
give  up  my  life,  as  a  German  ought 
to  do,  before  the  walls  of  the  city  t^at 
gave  me  birth.  As  God  will,  1  am 
prepared.  A  great,  glorious  hour  I 
lived  on  Saturday.  We  marched  In 
parade  from  Zobten  to  Rogau,  a  Lu- 
theran village,  where  the  church,  with 
great  simplicity  but  also  with  great 
taste,  had  been  decorated  for  the  con- 
vention of  the  volunteers.  After 
singing  a  hymn  of  my  composing,  the 
clergyman  of  the  parish  delivered  an 
address  full  of  manly  vigour  and  pub- 
lic enthusiasm.  Not  an  eye  was  dry. 
After  the  service,  he  pronounc^  the 
oath  before  us  for  the  cause  of  hu- 
manity, of  fatherland,  of  religion ;  to 
spare  neither  substance  nor  soul ;  to 
conquer  or  die  for  the  right.  We 
swore.  He  then  fell  upon  his  knees, 
and  besought  God  for  a  blessing  on 
his  champions.  By  the  Almighty 
one!  it  was  a  moment,  when  in  every 


loungers,  when  on  the  great  theatre  of '  breast   the    consecration    of    death 


*  Caroline  von  Pickler,  the  novelist,  wo  suppose. 
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darted  flame>  when  every  heart 
beat  heroism.  The  oath  solemnlj  re- 
peated by  ally  and  sworn  on  the 
swords  of  the  officers,  and  Lather's 
hjxoDf^Einefeste  burg  ist  unser  Chti,' 
made  the  condosion  of  the  solemn 
ceremony ;  and  the  whole  was  crown- 
ed by  a  thundering  vivai  from  the  con- 
gregation of  champions  for  German 
freedom,  while  every  blade  leapt  from 
the  scabbard,  and  gleams  of  warlike 
light  shone  through  the  sanctuary. 
This  hour  of  worship  was  so  much 
the  more  impressive,  that  most  of  us 
went  out  with  the  conviction  it  was 
the  last  time  we  should  ever  meet. 
I  know  one  or  two  faces  in  our  train, 
on  which  1  can  see  it  quite  visibly 
written  that  they  will  be  amoog  the 
first  whom  the  angel  of  death  shall 
devour.  Truly,  there  is  nothing  in 
thb  life  equal  to  the  clear  distinct 
feeling  of  freedom,  which  in  the  mo- 
ment of  danger,  with  a  smiling  confi- 
dence, takes  its  abode  in  the  heart  of 
the  cool  determined  soldier.  No  death 
is  so  mild  as  that  beneath  the  balls  of 
the  enemy  ;  for  that  which  is  wont  to 
give  the  keenest  sting  to  the  heart  of 
the  departing  mortal — the  thought  of 
separation  from  all  that  he  holds  most 
dear  upon  earth — loses  its  bitterness  in 
the  glorious  persuasion,  that  the  holi- 
ness of  his  fall  will  act  as  bidm  to 
heal  the  wounded  hearts  of  those  that 
love  him.** 

The  prospect  with  which  Komer 
flatters  nimself  in  this  letter,  that  of 
acquiring  laurels  in  driving  the  French 
out  of  Dresden,  was  not  realized.  The 
enemy  quitted  Dresden  as  hastily  as 
they  had  done  Berlin.  Two  bloody 
battles,  Lutzen  and  Bautzen,  were 
necessary,  before  Napoleon  could  fix 
his  headquarters  there;  the  struggle 
which  Kdmer  anticipated  took  pkce, 
on  the  26th  of  Augnst,  at  the  famous 
battle  of  Dresden,  the  last  victory  of 
the  French  in  Germany ;  a  mere  flash, 
however,  and  utterly  worthless,  as  the 
event  proved,  in  the  face  of  Katzbacb, 
Culm,  Grossbeeren,  Dennewitz,  and 
the  strong  body  of  Prussian  patrio* 
tism  by  which  these  glorious  victories 
were  supported. 
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In  the  following  letter,  Forster 
describes  the  entry  of  the  Prussians 
and  Russians  into  Dresden,  and  in- 
dulges in  a  few  severe  remarks  on 
the  French  policy  of  the  King  of 
Saxony  :— 

"SSUi  March. 

'«  Hoch  lebe  JBorussia  /—The  Bran- 
denburger  hussars,  Blucher's  van- 
guard, have  just  entered.  The  Cos- 
sacks are  honest  fellows ;  but  give  me 
a  German  and  a  fellow-countryman  to 
ring  a  glass  with  I  The  French  have 
now  evacuated  the  old  town  also ;  the 
Russians  have  passed  at  two  points, 
at  Meissen  below  and  Scbandau  above, 
threatening  to  cut  off  their  retreat. 
Your  gallant  old  Blucher  speaks,  in 
faith,  a  different  language  from  what 
our  tLncient  perrugues  here  drivel.  He 
has  put  forth  an  address  to  the  Saxons, 
which  stands  on  the  comer  of  every 
street;  and  the  people  read  it  with 
great  interest,  from  the  fiery  youths  to 
the  cautious  old  Philistines,*  who 
shake  their  wise  heads  and  go  home. 
Had  we  only  a  great  character  here, 
a  Schill,  or  a  Yorck,  to  put  himself  at 
the  head  of  the  troops !  I  still  have 
hope  in  Thielmann :  he  has  been 
made  commandant  of  Torgau,  and 
has,  as  I  hear,  refused,  even  at  the 
king*s  command,  to  admit  a  single 
Frenchman  into  the  fortress.  Sax- 
ony at  the  present  moment  can 
turn  the  balance  of  Europe.  We 
have  four  millions  of  inhabitants;  let 
100,000,  or  only  50,000  of  these  be 
put  under  arms ;  our  brethren  in 
Franconia,  Hessia,  Westphalia,  are 
ready  to  join  us ;  we  should  possess  the 
Fichtelgebirg,  the  Thuringer  forest, 
the  Spessart,  and  the  Hartz.  Napoleon 
would  find  no  other  way  open  but  . 
through  the  Teutoburger  forest,  and 
there  should  the  French  tvranny — as 
erst  the  Roman— be  annihilated.  But 
good  words, mere  words,will  do  nothing 
here.^  Alexander  should  declare  to 
the  king  without  ceremony—*  appear 
in  Dresden  within  eight  days,  or  give 
up  all  hopes  of  calling  your  land  and 
throne  pours  any  longer  I '  This  were 
the  time  for  the  Ernesdne  line  to  bring 
forward  its  claims ;  Protestant  Saxony 


*  This  itudenti'  phrase,  which  bts  now  got  into  generml  cmrency,  meuii  pedant, 
prig,  flnical,  metbodiitical;  every  thing  narrow,  small,  ttay-lac^d,  screwed,  formal, 
self-important.  Every  person  is  a  Philistine  that  is  not  a  good,  hearty,  substantial, 
honest  fellow* 
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woidd  welcome  the  Duke  of  Weimar 
irith  enthusiasm.*' 

In  these  words  wo  find  the  germ  of 
that  policy  which  taught  the  diploma- 
tists at  Vienna,  in  1816,  to  cut  Saxony 
in  two,  and  give  one- half  to  Prussia. 
Various  opinions  have  been  expressed 
wHh  regard  to  the  justice  of  this  pro- 
eeeding.  We»  for  our  part,  think 
that  the  King  of  Saxony  su£fered  only 
nrhat  be  deserved ;  we  think,  howcYer, 
also  with  many  Germans,  that  the 
appropriation,  or  spoliation,  haying 
been  once  resolTcd  on,  it  would  ha?e 
been  better,  both  for  Saxony  and 
Prossia,  and  for  the  whole  of  Germany, 
that  it  had  been  done  thoroughly ;  and 
k  is  a  matter  of  historical  fact,  that 
Lord  Castlereagh  had  agreed  to  trans- 
fer the  whole  of  Saxony  to  Prussia, 
when  the  jealousy  of  France  and  the 
intrigaing  spirit  of  Talleyrand  inter- 
fered. What  evils  the  conduct  of  the 
Ring  of  Saxony  produced,  Hamburgh 
mlone  is  sufficient  witness.  Not  the 
Allies,  but  the  timid  policy  of  the 
Saxon  court,  was  to  blame  for  the  mi- 
aeries  that  the  good  Hansestadt  suf- 
fered, subjected  a  second  time  to  the 
tender  mercies  of  Davoust.  The  fol- 
lowing letter  contains  a  very  animated 
picture  of  the  entry  of  the  Cossacks 
into  Hamburgh — all  joy  and  bright- 
ness, like  some  scenes  from  the  French 
Revolution — ^to  be  changed,  how  soon, 
into  otter  darkness ! 

«*  W.  to  R. 

<«  Hamburgh.  19th  March  1813. 

*'  Hambmqgh,  the  ancient,  noble* 
free  Hanse-town,  has  cast  out  the  in- 
vader. The  French  eagles,  which 
Napoleen  planted  here  when  he  pro- 
nounced Hamburgh  the  fifth  imperial 
city,  have  yielde4  to  the  old  town 
arms.  Yesterday  we  had  a  proces- 
sion into  the  town,  of  which  the  me- 
mory lives  in  me  to  this  day  like  a 
iort  of  intoxication.  Nevertheless,  I 
will  collect  myself  as  much  as  I  can, 
and  give  you  a  plain  account  of  onr 
doings.  The  entr^  of  tlie  Russians 
into  Berlin — ^the  universal  uprising  of 
the  Prussian  nation — the  declaration 
of  Sweden  in  favour  of  the  good  cause, 
and  the  appearance  of  an  English  fleet, 
were  motives  enough  to  induce  the 
French  authorities  to  leave  the  city  ; 
this  they  did  on  the  1 2th,  and  in  such 
haste,  that  they  left  six  cannons  on 
this  side  of  the  Elbe  to  fall  into  the 


hands  of  our  Cossacks.  To  a  deputa- 
tion from  the  city  of  Hamburgh,  which 
arrived  on  the  16th  at  our  headquar- 
ters. Colonel  Tettenborn  declared  that 
he  could  enter  into  no  negotiation  ex- 
cept with  the  legitimate  authorities  of 
the  city.  When  the  deputies  returned 
with  this  answer,  the  municipality  that 
had  been  nominated  by  Napoleon 
immediately  resigned  their  offices,  and 
the  ancient  senate  was  restored.  Yes- 
terday, at  noon,  we  made  our  public 
entry  into  the  town  ;  and  I  am  confi- 
dent  that  in  no  throng  of  battle  sliall 
I  ever  come  into  greater  danger  than 
I  was  here  amid  the  flood  of  friendly 
salutations.  Sapperment  I  The  Ham- 
burghers  squeeze  the  hand  in  a  fashion 
that  I  sluLil  not  forget  to. my  dying 
day!  Since  Hamburgh  was  a  town 
with  walls,  never  has  such  joy  been  • 
they  who  would  understand  such  ex- 
ultation,  must  have  themselves  felt  the 
yoke  under  Which  they  had  so  long 
groaned.  A  company  of  thirty  bur- 
ghers had  come  out  on  horseback  to 
meet  the  Russians,  and  lead  them  tri- 
umphantly into  the  city.  As  we  came 
nearer  the  city  the  convoy  increased, 
and  a  vast  crowd  preceded  the  column 
with  loud  halluo  and  hurrah.  We 
soon  came  to  a  side-road  by  which  the 
Russians  were  to/ enter  the  city.  At 
the  junction  of  the  two  roads  the 
Burgher  guard  was  drawn  up  on  horse- 
back, and  placed  duly  at  the  head  of 
the  column ;  a  little  further  on  the 
Guild  of  Shooters  joined  the  troop, 
and  led  on  the  prooession.  About 
half  a  mile  from  the  city,  we  were  met 
by  the  whole  citizens  in  a  body,  who 
filled  ail  the  side-roads,  bypaths, 
fields,  and  gardens  round  about;  a 
continuous  hurrah  accompanied  our 
progress,  while  the  Cossacks  sang  their 
merry  national  airs.  At  a  short  dis- 
tance from  the  gate,  a  deputation  de- 
livered to  the  colonel  the  keys  of  the 
city.  At  the  gate  stood  thirty  maid<« 
ens  clothed  in  white,  and  crowned  our 
conunander  with  wreaths.  Instantly 
shouts  of  joyful  acclamation  and  ap- 
plause bellowed  from  the  mighty  mul- 
titude ;  and  the  enthusiasm,  great  be- 
fore, rose  now  to  a  pitch  that  carried 
every  thing,  as  by  the  force  of  magic, 
along  with  it.  Vivat  Alexander !  vi- 
vat  Frederic  William!  our  deliverers! 
our  saviours  I  Long  live  the  Rus- 
sians I  long  live  the  Prussians !  Old 
England  for  ever  I  Long  live  Ham- 
burgh!    Hurrah,  and  a^ain  hurrah! 
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shouted  thousands  and  thousands  of 
voices,  till  the  air  trembled  with  joy. 
From  every  window  handkerchiefs 
were  waving  numberless ;  the  guilds 
and  corporations  displayed  their  glit- 
taring  banners ;  hats  with  green 
branches  were  elevated  on  long  polee, 
or  on  the  points  of  swords,  or  were 
thrown  into  the  air  with  shouts  of 
joy.  All  the  bells  sounded,  and 
from  every  quarter  guns  and  mus- 
kets thundered  the  friendly  salute; 
and  hurrah  again,  and  vivat^  from  a 
thousand  and  a  thousand  voices.  From 
every  side  the  people  crowded  around 
us,  and  dressed  the  horses  of  the  offi- 
cers who  led  the  procession  with 
green  boughs,  and  the  ladies  threw 
flowers  and  wreaths  from  e?ery  bal- 
cony. Many  I  saw  weeping  for  joy ; 
friends  and  strangers  embraced,  and 
wished  each  other  joy  to  have  lived 
and  seen  such  a  day.  To  have  lived 
and  seen  this,  is  indeed  enough  to  in- 
spire the  most  sceptical  with  faith  in 
fatherland.  What,  has  not  all  been 
done  to  annihilate  our  German  na- 
tionality? and,  alas!  we  must  con- 
fess it — did  we  not  advance  half- 
way to  meet  the  French,  adopting 
with  pure  eagerness  their  fashions, 
their  follies,  and  their  flattering  arts, 
so  that  their  own  tyrant  found  us  half 
tamed  to  his  yoke,  and  seemed  to  place 
his  iron  foot  only  where  a  footstool 
was  already  placed  for  him?  But,  God 
be  praised !  there  flows  yet  sound  blood 
in  German  veins ;  we  recover  our  re- 
collection and  our  self-esteem ;  and 
the  German  name  will  yet  come  to 
honour  in  the  history  of  toe  world."* 
We  return  to  Dresden.  The  follow- 
ing letter  exhibits  Marshal  Bliicher 
announcing  himself  to  the  Saxons  in 
the  character  of  a  liberator  from  the 
censorship  of  the  press.  Literally 
the  spy- system  of  Napoleon  was  so 
terrible  and  so  severely  felt  through 
all  Germany,  that  even  military  Prussia 
could  stand  forward  against  him  with 
something  like  the  front  of  free- mouth- 
ed Britain.  In  the  Congress  of  Vi- 
•enua  also,  something  was  said  about 
freedom  oi  the  press  in  Germany ;  and 


there  is  a  vague  clause  to  the  same 
eflect  in  the  act  of  confederation ;  but 
those  words  have  not  yet  become 
dccd^. 

"  F.  io  Theodore. 

"  Dreiden,  lit  April  1819. 

^' Just  this  minute  am  I  come  from 
General  Biiicher ;  and  1  give  my 
counsel  to  eserj  one  who  wishes  to 
do  any  thing  substantial  here,  to  apply 
to  this  old  hack-blade  {haudegtn;) 
a  more  noble  nature  was  never  in- 
carnated in  the  shape  of  a  Prussian 
hussar.  I  know  you  will  laugh  at  the 
important  business  I  transacted  with 
the  Prussian  generalissimo;  but  I 
must  tell  my  tale  : — I  had  written 
about  a  dozen  other  songs  in  the  same 
burschikose  tone  as  that  which  I  sent 
you ;  t  but  though  Davoust  was  off 
and  away,  and  the  Cossacks  held  both 
the  old  and  new  town,  the  small 
anxiety  of  the  censorship  refusied  the 
necessary  imprimatur.  In  this  need, 
what  could  be  more  opportune  for  me 
than  the  proclamation  of  General  Blii- 
cher, in  which  he  expressly  announces 
to  the  Saxons  the  return  of  the  raEE- 
DOM  or  THE  FEESS.  Accordingly,  as 
soon  as  he  arrived  here  in  person,  I 
took  the  liberty  to  send  him  my  MS.> 
requesting  his  sanction  to  put  it  tg 
press ;  and,  of  course,  not  forgetting 
to  appeal  to  the  terms  of  his  own  pro- 
clamation. The  next  rooming  1  re- 
ceived my  MS.  with  the  following 
answer : — 

'< '  Among  the  manv  signs  of  true 
German  feeling  which  I  have  met 
with  since  I  entered  Saxony,  I  prize 
none  more  highly  than  the  confidence 
vou,  respected  sir,  have  shown  in  me, 
by  your  yesterday's  request  in  the 
matter  of  the  war-songs.  I  not  only 
authorixOf  but  order  these  composi- 
4ionB  to  be  printed.  The  present  note 
shall  serve  as  a.  warrant  to  th^ 
printers. 

*  Blijcbee.' 

*'  An  orderly  J^er  brought  me  this 
note,  and  imagine  mv  astonishment 
when  I  recognized  under  the  military 
costume  our  old  friend  B— ^r^  the 


Loodoa: 


•  The  Hambargh  episode  is  well  sketched  In  •*  The  Yetr  of  Liberation. 
Dtincan,  1832."— A  graphic  and  vigorous  work,  attributed  to  Dr  Croly. 

f  Some  of  FonUr's  soDgt  will  be  found  in  moat  of  the  common  eolleetloais  of  j^a- 
triotic  melodies.     They  will  live  long  after  more  finished  compositiona  shall  have  been 
forgotten.     With  those  of  Amdt,  Follen,  Xoner,  and  othef%  they  form  a  soft  of 
'ISn^lUad'Of  the  time.  . 
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Candldatm  TheoIoguB  T?ith  whom  wo 
had  so  many  excursions  among  the 
hills !  From  him  I  learned  enough  to 
encourage  me  to  proceed  immediately 
to  Blucher's  quarters^  and  return 
thanks  personally  for  his  attention. 
I  found  the  old  gentleman  at  break- 
fasty  assisting  his  digestion  by  receiy- 
ing  various  reports.  Among  so  many 
brilliant  hussars  and  jdgers  I  looked 
Tory  blank.  When  1  was  presented 
to  him^  and  had  thanked  him  formally^ 
he  laid  his  hand  with  great  friendliness 
on  my  shoulder.  '  Nur  imrner  muti' 
Ur,  drauflos  gesangeni* — *  Be  always 
hearty,  and  ever  have  a  song  ready^' 
he  said :  'it  scatters  fire  among  the  peo- 
ple— this  is  a  time  when  all  sleepers 
must  be  roused^  this  man  with  a  song» 
that  man  with  a  sword.'  *  Your  ex- 
cellency does  not  imagine/  I  replied, 
'that  I  have  not  an  arm  as  well  as  a 
threat.  'I  am  waiting  for  Lutzow*s 
corps,  which  I  intend  to  join.*  '  So 
much  the  better/  cried  he ;  'we  may 
hobnob  it  (austossen)  immediately 
as  fuU  brothers.'  And  with  that  he 
forced  me  to  drink  good  fellowship 
with  him.  A  better  omen  to  com- 
mence my  campaign  with  I  could  not 
have  desired. 

"  After  this,  I  went  to  Arnold's 
printing  establishment,  and  the  songs 
will  be  out  to-morrow. 

''The  king's  address  has  had  a 
wonderful  effect  here.  He  appeals  to 
all  Germany ;  and  every  where  he  will 
find  the  public  heart  reiterate  to  his 
call.  Soon  to  meet  again, 
*    «Thme, 

«'F.  F. 

"  From  to-day  a  Royal  Prussian 
Volunteer." 

The  next  letter  is  on  the  march; 
and,  as  a  lucky  omen  on  such  fateful 
expedition,  Fdrster  rejoices  to  en- 
counter^-GoETHB. 

"  F.  to  his  Sister  in  A. 

'*  BiTouack  near  Merseburg* 
fOth  April  1813. 

"Dear  Sister— The  11th  April, 
the  birth-day  of  our  dear  father,  was 
the  davof  my  march  out  of  Dresden. 
.Oh,  it  IS  a  noble  life  this  soldier's  life  1  I 
cannot  conceive  how  any  man  can  allow 
himself  to  be  shut  in  behind  the  desk 
and  behind  the  stove,  in  civil  fashion  1 
What  I  knew  only  as  poetry,  or  as  past, 
whose  return  was  impossible,  I  now 
experience  as  real  present  truth ;  I 
feel  myself  transported  into  the  time 
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of  the  crusades  ;  I  know  that  faith  in 
fatherland  also  is  a  religion.  And 
what  an  inward  transformation  of 
the  whole  man,  has  this  crusade  for 
freedom  and  fatherland  not  worlied  in 
all !  You  would  scarcely  know  them 
again,  these  old  renowners  of  Jena 
and  Hallo,  who  formerly  knew  no 
more  glorious  boast  than  to  drink  out 
so  and  so  many  mugs  of  beer,  to 
scratch  their  cheeks  in  so  and  so  many 
boyish  duels,  and  so  and  so  many 
times  to  have  smashed  the  rector's 
windows.  They  stand  now  proper 
men,  in  rank  and  file,  obedient  to  a 
wise  command  ;  and  our  whole  exist- 
ence  has  received  a  practical  consecra- 
tion, of  which  formeriy  we  had  no  con- 
ception; with  all  this  we  are  merry 
enough — mad  if  you  will,  at  times.  We 
sing  our  old  Burschen  songs, '  atffder 
goldenen  Freiheit  wohl ! '  as  before,  but 
the  Landesvater,  and  the  sword  laden 
with  caps,  have  now  a  meaning  altoge- 
ther different  from  what  they  had  be- 
side the  famous  tun  of  Heidelberg,  or 
at  the  electiou  of  a  tnagister  bibtndi  at 
Lichtenhain. 

"  What  was  my  joy,  you  may  guess, 
in  meeting  Theodore  again  I — The 
leave-taking  from  his  parents,  from 
his  sister,  and  yet  more  from  bis  be- 
loved bride,  was  hard.  Verily,  when 
one  has  made  such  offerings  as  these, 
one's  own  bleeding  heart  can  weigh 
but  littie  in  the  scale. 

"  On  the  day  before  the  march,  I 
sat  an  hour  with  him ;  his  sister,  a 
fond  kind-hearted  girl,  was  painting 
hb  portrait ;  she  is  a  scholar  of  the 
famous  Graff,  and  paints  exoellentiy 
in  oil.  On  a  sudden,  with  a  loud 
scream,  she  drops  the  brush,  and  falls 
into  a  convulsive  fit  of  weeping. 
*  For  God's  sake,  what's  the  matter  ?' 
cried  the  poet,  and  sprang  towards 
her.  She  took  her  handkerchief,  and, 
still  weeping  and  trembling,  pressed 
it  to  his  brow.  *  Here  it  is  gushing,* 
she  said,  sobbing.  '  I  saw  it ;  you  are 
wounded ;  you  bleed ! ' — and  then  by 
degrees  recollecting  herself,  she  said, 
'  Alas,  my  sick  fancy,  my  indescrib- 
able love  for  thee  I  As  I  was  painting, 
and  pictured  you  out  to  my  thoughts 
more  than  to  my  eye,  I  lost  all  percept 
tion  of  reality ;  I  saw  you  wounded 
in  battle  ;  with  open  eyes  I  dreamt ! ' 
Theodore,  with  his  ready  cheerful 
humour,  sought  to  turn  off  the  evil 
omen.  '  It  is  plain  you  are  gifted  with 
clairvoyance,  dear  sister.    I  deal  ia 
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the  black  art— get  me  a  cup  of  coffee 
as  black  as  you  can  make  it,  and  paint 
on  while  X  am  sipping.'  Emma  went 
and  brought  the  bcTerage ;  and  Theo- 
dore was  inexhaustible  in  all  sorts  of 
playful  prophecies. 

**  Concerning  my  first  march,  I 
must  give  you  a  few  incidents.  I  am 
one  of  a  company  which  a  Tenerable 
professor  from  Berlin,  by  name  Mark« 
wort,  commands,  not  as  captain,  but 
as  corporal;  we  are  to  choose  our 
officers  afterwards  ourseWes,  when  we 
baye  seen  who  is  the  man  of  most  fire 
and  firmness  for  the  occasion.  We 
marched,  fifty  men  strong,  as  the 
ayant-guard.  Early  in  the  morning, 
and  as  soon  as  we  were  clear  of  the 
city,  wo  formed  ourselves  in  a  circle ; 
the  old  corporal  in  the  centre  pro- 
nounced a  short  prayer;  and  after 
that  we  sang  the  old  church  hymn — 
<  Verzage  nicht  du  hduflein  klein,* 
A  beautiful  and  impressive  hymn, 
most  appropriate  for  us,  and  remark- 
able no  less  for  its  hbtorical  than  for 
its  moral  significancy ;  for  Gustayus 
Adolphus  himself  composed  it,  and 
bis  brave  Swedes  sang  it  on  the  morn- 
ing before  the  battle  of  Latzen.  Then, 
on  the  road,  we  sang  all  sorts  of 
merry  jilger-songs— ^e  most  po- 
pular is  Fouque's. 

*  Fritch  auf  zum  frd'hHch4n  Jagen, 
E»  ist  sehon  an  der  zeit** 

"  That  Theodore  is  not  behind- 
hand in  supplying  us  with  first-rate 
songs,  you  may  well  suppose.  Some 
of  mine  also  are  received  into  the  noble 
fellowship:  Our  first  night's  quarters 
were  at  Meissen.  A  good  shake-down 
of  straw  was  prepared ;  for,  from  this 
day  forward,  we  are  all  bound  to  sleep 
no  more  on  down.  The  sooner  a  sol. 
dier  learns  to  <  endure  hardness  *  the 
better.  WiUi  the  dawn  of  day,  the  ja- 
ger-homs  woke  us ;  and  presently  we 
stood  all  again  in  rank  and  file.  Some, 
however,  made  very  sour  faces ;  and 
W,  said  to  me,  in  all  seriousness, '  That 
sounds  very  pretty,  with  God,  king, 
and  fatherland ;  but,  without  coffee, 
I  don*t  think  we  can  make  much  way.* 
Some  of  those  who  had  had  the  good 
fortune  to  enjoy  their  comfortable  cup 
before  startins,  hailed  this  remark  with 
a  hearty  laugh ;  for  my  part  I  rejoice 
on  the  present  occasion,  that  I  am 
a  slave  neither  of  coffee-cups  nor  of 
cherry-stick.  My  father  surely  fore- 
saw that  I  should  early  be  rejoiced  to 
act  the  soldier. 

«  We  had  just  finished  oar  mom- 


ing  hymn  before  the  Gaathof,  where 
our  corporal  was  quartered,  when  I 
saw  a  man  mounting  into  an  extra 
post,  whose  features  appeared  familiar 
to  me.  Scarcely  could  I  believe  my 
eyes  when  I  saw — Goethe.  As  the 
friend  of  his  son,  and  as  a  favourite 
beau  of  his  dance-loving  wife  at  baUs, 
I  had  been  often  in  his  house ;  but  how 
he,  who  of  airmen  loves  peace,  should 
have  got  himself  into  the  middle  of 
our  war  hurly-burly,  I  know  not  how 
to  explain.  I  thought  I  must  be  mis- 
taken ;  the  more  that  he  had  drawn 
the  military  cap  far  over  his  face,  and 
had  wrapped  himself  up  in  a  Rus- 
sian general's  cloak,  with  red  collar : 
but  when  I  saw  his  little  secretary, 
friend  John,  mount  the  curricle  after 
him,  I  was  assured  there  could  be  no 
blunder ;  so  I  made  the  important  dis- 
covery straightway  to  my  comrades. 
I  then,  assumiog  the  air  of  an  orderly 
officer,  approached  the  carriage,  and 
said — ^  1  intimate  to  your  Excellency 
that  a  division  of  the  Royal  Prussian 
Volunteers  of  the  Black  Jager,  on  their 
march  to  Leipzig,  is  drawn  up  before 
TOur  quarters,  and  wishes  to  pay  the 
honours  to  your  Excellency.'  The 
corporal  gave  the  word  of  command 
— present  arms ! — and  I  called  *  Long 
LIVE  Goethe,  the  poet  of  foetsI' 
The  whole  company  then  joined  with 
hurrah  and  horn.  He  touched  his  cap 
with  the  air  of  a  generd,  and  nodded 
kindly.  A  second  time  I  approached 
him,  and  said, — *  Your  incognito  has 
proved  no  defence  to  your  Excellency. 
The  Black  J&ger  have  sharp  eyes; 
and  to  encounter  Goethe  at  the  out> 
setof  our  march,  was  too  good  an  omen 
to  be  neglected.  We  crave  your 
blessing  on  our  arms.'  *  Right 
heartily,'  he  replied.  I  gave  him  my 
rifle  and  hunting-knife :  he  laid  his 
hand  on  it,  and  said — '  March  wiUi 
God,  and  all  good  attend  your  stoat 
German  courage  T      With  that  we 

gave  him  another  vivat;  he  waved  his 
and  and  was  gone.     Where  was  he 
going?" 

Where  wtu  Goethe  going  ? — to 
Carlsbad,  of  coarse,  to  dmik  drooily 
waters,  and  study  stones  and  stratifi- 
cation. He  had  seen  cannon-balls 
enough  at  Valmy  in  1792.  Our 
next  letter  is  from  the  famous  Amdt, 
the  most  popular  among  the  popular 
singers  of  that  stirring  age.  We  have 
been  induced  to  insert  it,  both  as  a 
characteristic  of  the  writer,  who  still 
lives  and  writes,  and  as  oontainiogj  in 
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a  feir  llilet,  a  veiy  graphie  sketoli  of    into  proprietj.     A  ^erj 

the  immortal  Stein.     This  man,  like     "    ' 

Arodt  himself  and  Blucher,  was  a 

genuine  son  of  the  time»  strong,  ri- 

f  orons»  decided,  and  glowing  wiUi 

impatient  fire. 


**  Ernest  Maurice  Arndt  to  his 
Broihert  Frederick  Arndt,  Bur-' 
gomasier  mt  Bergen,  in  Rugen, 

**  Dreadcn.  S4lh  April  1819. 

"  Dear  Brother, — Here  am  I  now 
for  two  weeks.    My  last  from  Kdaig^ 
berg  you  will  have  reoeiyed.     We  are 
now  on  the  Elbe,  in  dear  old  Deutscb- 
land,  in  the  full  hurly-burly  and  quick 
march  of  the  things  that  are,  and  shall 
be.  You  know  by  what  a  concurrence  of 
circumstances  I  becameconnected  with 
the  minister  Von  Stein.  I  now  belong 
to  his  diplomatico- military  headquar- 
ters, BO  to  speak,  and  we  are  billeted 
with  the  most  worthy  man  in  the  town, 
the  superior  appeal  councillor,  Kor- 
ner,  who  has  given  us  something  much 
better  than  good  lodgings—a  gallant 
singer  and  soldier,  in  the  person  of 
his  only  son  Theodore,  fit  for  business 
when  God  begins  to  move  powerfully 
in  the  great  worid.     And  where  God 
moves,  God's  diacontts  also  (the  devil, 
as  you  used  to  say)  begins  his  by- play. 
If  our  worthy  brother  is  besieged  by  a 
whole  flood  of  madness  and  folly  in  all 
shapes,  rattling  in  upon  us  like  very 
hail.     What  do  they  not  expect  from 
one  of  us  ? — as  if  a  sensible  man  had 
nothing  to  do  in  the  world  but  execute 
nonsense  as  fast  as  idle  brains  can 
scheme  it  I     And  then  my  master— a 
singular  old  gentleman,  not  easily  to 
be  dealt  with,  I  warrant  you.     Have 
I  ever  painted  him  for  your  edifica- 
tion 7    He  is  a  real  spurting  fire-head, 
a  sort  of  esquire  Luther,  {ritter  Lu^ 
ther,)  no  unworthy  twin-brother  of  the 
monk  Luther;  violent,  abrupt, looking 
straight  through   things — a  mighty 
heart,  and  a  yet  more  mighty  con- 
science for  God  and  fatherland— one 
that  will  never  take  a  prudent  round- 
about, much  less  a  sneaking  back* 
Toad  to  a  place  ;  and  for  all  the  trea- 
lures  of  the  world,  will  not  budge 
one  inch  from  the  straight  line  of 
what  is  right  j  and  yet  it  is  but  sel- 
dom that  one  can  march  straight  up 
to  a  point.     Now  you  may  imagine, 
la  these  days,  what  a  host  of  very 
Bedoos  people  we  have  got,  who  think 
they  have  a  pecnliaiweach  the  most 
peeuUar^iroealloii  from  HeaYeii>  to 
ftMft  Um  «ilmtwl  llMbi  of  the  agg 
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.     .      ,  ^   ,  like 

Stein,  must  be  goaded  into  madness, 
oneshouldthink,  by  themultitudinosttj 
of  absurdities  with  which  even  the  b^ 
men  will  besisge  him.  But  it  is  amaa- 
ing  how  he  has  trained  himself  to 
patience.  He  says  quite  coolly — *  Die 
kananen  und  irompeten  werden  das 
ichon  zurecht  blasen,*  '  The  cannona 
and  trumpets  will  blow  all  that  right 
soon ;  *  and  1  think  he  is  right.  But  I  am 
notsoeasily  acquitted  of  my  duties.  All 
the  dust  and  dirt  and  stench  must  first 
oome  through  my  hands,  (no  smell  of 
powder  can  be  half  so  bad.)  Page 
upon  page  of  written  monstrosity  I 
must  wade  through,  and  give  a  re- 
port of  to  him.  The  greater  part  of 
these  supererogations  he  then,  after 
scanning  them  for  a  few  minutes  with 
his  eyes,  falls  upon  like  an  enraged 
lion,  tears  them  into  the  smallest 
pieces,  and  scatters  them  about  his 
chair. 

^*  And  I,  great  and  important  per- 
sonage I  _w  hat  am  I  here?  An  indi« 
vidual  tone  In  the  world-trumpet  con- 
cert— a  single  stone  sticking  by  the 
ribs  of  the  great  mountain  of  the  age. 
Ludicrous  enough,  that  some  fine  gen- 
tlemen conceit  themselves  I  have  di- 
plomatic talent.  Scarcely  might  I  saj 
that  my  master  has  it.  .  .  . 
"Adieu! 

«  E.  M.  A. 
"P.S.  —  The  Lutzowers  pass 
through  every  day^gallant youths  ;— 
some,  too,  from  our  quarter;  among 
others  Ludwlg  Muhlenfels,  our  neigh- 
bour*s  son. 

"  At  this  very  moment,  there  is  a 
loud  trumpeting.  I  and  the  Komers 
rush  to  the  window.  Milaradowitch 
is  riding  through  with  ten  thousand 
dragoons  and  cuirassiers.  I  keep  busy 
at  my  old  trade,  sending  out  fiery  dra- 
gons to  the  Rhine  and  to  the  Danube ; 
the  south  and  west  of  Germany  aie 
•till  immovable— the  fire  must  bum 
their  nails  a  little  more  closely  before 
they  budge." 

We  are  now  on  the  eve  of  great 
actions.  Neither  party  was  willing 
to  delay^a  first  decisive  blow  was  of 
Infinite  importance  to  each;  to  Na- 
poleon, every  thing;  to  the  Allies, 
much.  The  battle  of  LGtzen  was 
fought  on  the  2d  May,  It  is  not  our 
design,  on  the  present  occasion,  to  at- 
tempt a  sketch  of  the  campaign,  or 
phUosophlEe,  as  a  civilian  may,  on  the 
tactics  and  results  of  the  grei^t  and 
••«Wv%  ieriM  of  combat!  thM  ft  cou* 
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Uios.  Our  aim  has  been,  to  show  the 
spirit  out  ofwbich  the  war  arose;  and 
the  reader  will  doubtless  agree  with 
us  in  thinking,  that  it  was  a  spirit 
which  a  few  reverses  in  the  field  could 
never  subdue.  Not  aa  army  or  armies 
stood  now  up  against  Napoleon,  but  a 
whole  PBOPLB.  Hence  the  determined 
and  unflinching  resistance  which  every 
where  met  him :  he  gained  two  bat- 
tles, Lutzen  and  Bautzen^  but  he  did 
not  beat  the  enemy.  At  LuUen,  in 
the  face  of  superior  numbers^  and 
fresh  troopSf  the  Allies  kept  their 
ground  firmly,  and  maintained  the 
field  of  battle  all  night,  as  Wellington 
would  doubtless  have  done  had  Blu- 
cher  not  arrived,  at  Waterloo ;  at 
Bautzen,  they  were  forced  to  yield 
the  ground ;  but  retreated  in  the  best 
order,  and  with  unbroken  spirit.  Both 
parties  required  rest  after  such  bloody 
encounters;  but  Napoleon  required 
the  armistice  more  than  the  Allies. 

Our  letters  do  not  carry  us  farther 
than  this  first  act,  or  two  acts  let  us 
rather  say,  of  the  drama.  Hostilities 
were  remitted  on  the  4tb  June ;  but 
after  that  datOj  the  French  most 
shamefully  attacked  the  troop  of  Black 
Jagers,  as  they  were  returning  to 
Silesia,  at  Kitzig,  near  Zeitz,  in  Sax- 
ony; and  in  this  encounter,  KoHier 
was  severely  wounded.  Our  collec- 
tion closes  with  a  letter  from  Forster 
to  the  poet's  father,  written  on  the 
day  after  the  affair : — 

<<  F.  to  THE0DoaB*8  Father. 

**  \9th  Jua«  1S13. 

<'  Keep  yourself  easy :   Theodore . 
is  safe.     I  owe  my  own  safety  to  a 
Saxon  officer,  who  has  undertaken  to 
bring  these  lines  surely  and  speedily 
to  you. 

**  A  more  shameful  piece  of  treach- 
ery than  Napoleon  has  perpetrated 
against  usy  is  not  to  be  found  in  his 
whole  history.  The  landwirth  Hofer, 
the  Duke  d'Enghien,  the  bookseller 
Palm,  the  officers  who  accompanied 
SchiU,— all  these  were,  at  least,  con- 
demned according  to  the  forms  o^ 
justice  before  they  were  delivered 
over  to  his  hangmen.  Against  us  he 
has  let  out  the  long  leash  of  his 
bloodhounds»  after  his  generals  had 
given  M^r  Lulzow  their  word  of 
honour  that  no  hostile  movement 
should  be  made  agiinst  ns  i  and,  when 
we  were  lying  quite  defencelesii,  he  sen t 
five  thousand  against  five  hundred,  and 
be(ft9  to  btttcbtr  ui  syytconatisaUy* ; 
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"  Never  has  the  right  of  nations 
been  more  shamefully  violated. 
Theodore  was  dbpatched  to  parley 
with  General  Foumier.  The  gene- 
ral received  him  with  the  cry, — 
Uarmutice  pour  tout  le  m&nde  ezeepte 
pour  vousf  and  before  Theodore 
could  draw  his  sword«  he  had  receiv- 
ed a  heavy  blow  on  the  head.  We 
struck  in  with  repeated  blows^  and 
cut  out  him  and  the  major  ft^om  the 
thickest  ranks  of  the  enemy.  The 
major  was  lying,  having  been  torn 
from  his  horse,  on  the  ground;  a 
trusty  uhlan  gave  hini  his  horse,  and 
we  hastened  on  to  save  Theodore.  It 
was  already  dark ;  our  little  band  was 
scattered ;  but  we  had  the  advantage 
of  a  near  wood  to  cover  us.  We 
bore  Theodore  ofi^,  bound  for  the 
moment,  as  we  best  could.  Two 
woodcutters  supplied  us  with  some 
suits  of  boors'  clothes.  Under  this 
disguise  we  brought  Theodore  into 
the  village  of  Gross  Zschocher,  in  the 
possession  of  the  French.  From  this 
place  I  sent  information  to  Dr 
Wendler,  in  Leipzig:  and,  danger- 
ous as  the  business  was  for  this  true 
German,  he  at  once  received  the 
sufferer  into  hu  house :  and  there  he 
is  safe.  Every  preparation  has  been 
made  to  bring  him  to  Carlsbad. 
With  the  asustance  of  the  Saxon  li^i^ 
tenant.  Von  C — »z,  I  am  to  enter 
the  French  camp  to-morrow  with  a 
contribution  of  straw«  disguised  as  a 
country  lad ;  and  as  soon  as  I  shall 
havfi  reached  the  banks  of  the  Elb^  I 
"^ll  swim  over  to  our  friends. 

**  Armistioej  therefore,  be  it ;  but 
no  peace!  For  this  shameful  deed 
we  must  first  have  our  revenge. 

"Thine,  F." 

And  their  revenge  came.  The 
late  of  Napoleon,  we  agree  with 
the  Marquis  of  Londonderry,  waa 
*f  decided  entirely  and  irrevocably  ** 
at  Leipzic.  —  Should  the  German 
J^andora,  among  its  many  gifts,  fur« 
nish  us  with  any  sketches  of  the 
progress  and  conclusion  of  the  war, 
m  any  way  equal'  in  interest  to 
these  pictures  of  its  grand  rising,  we 
shall  not  fail  to  do  our  duty  in  mak- 
ing the  English  reader  aware  of  their 
existence.  Were  it  onlv  for  the  sake 
of  variety,  we  imagine  the  veriest  de- 
votee of  fashionable  fiction  in  three 
volumei  will  be  rea^  to  reoeiv% 
with  hear^  wehsome,  9uch  glowinir 
.  pagM  frMft  Ihe  gTMt  book  of  fii^b/  • 
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A  FEW  HOUBB  AT  HABIPTON  COURT. 


How  many^  and  those  too  who  pro- 
fess to  be  lorers  of  art,  speak  of  the 
cartoonsy  who  have  noTer  seen  them ; 
and  yet  they  may  be  enjoyed  at  less 
trouble  and  cost  than  the  greater  part 
of  the  fooleries  and  buffooneries  that 
are  crowded  with  yisiterst  The  South* 
ampton  railroad  and  an  omnibus  will 
set  you  down  at  Hampton  Court  in  a 
Tery  short  time.  The  difficulty  is  not 
to  get  there,  but  to  return.  There  is 
so  much  to  enjoy,  that  it  must  be  left 
with  reluctance.  It  is  a  noble  thing 
to  have  Hampton  Court  open  to  the 
public — the  palace — the  gardens— and 
even  the  park — the  pictures — to  say 
nothing  of  the  associations  connect^ 
with  it :  its  retirement  from  the  noise 
and  stir  of  the  great  hive — the  **  fu- 
mum,  et  opes,  strepitumque** — render 
it  a  scene  of  enchantment.  It  is  like  a 
palace  from  the  romance  of  Ariostb, 
where  all  was  to  be  had  at  a  wish. 
If  poor,  you  are  made  rich  in  a  mo- 
ment ;  for  all  is  your  own.  You  walk 
through  richest  galleries  and  rooms 
furnished  with  the  greatest  treasures 
of  the  world,  and  are  not  asked  a  ques- 
tion. Youfeeltheluxuryofaproprietor, 
without  the  burdens  of  the  property. 
You  are  a  prince,  inasmuch  as  the  de- 
tail of  keeping  up  the  establishment  is 
kept  out  of  your  sight:  you  enjoy, 
without  repining  either  at  the  cost  or 
trouble.  You  know  not  how  the  walks 
are  kept  in  order — ^but  there  they  are. 
All  you  see  are  your  invited  and  well- 
behaved  company ;  you  know  that  they 
are  gratified ;  you  have  no  responsi- 
bility ;  and,  if  the  heart  can  beat  ease 
from  extraneous  cares,  you  are  sensible 
that  none  will  meet  you  here.  You 
are  really  '<  monarch  of  all  you  sur- 
vey," and  '*  your  right  there  is  none 
to  dispute.*'  Hampton  Court  has  thus 
its  return  of  sunshine.  Retributive 
justice  makes  recompense  for  all  ^e 
wrongs  that  have  been  done.  The  be- 
neficent and  magnificent  spirit  of  Wol- 
sey  now  triumphs.  The  architecture 
is  indeed  mutilated ;  but  what  remains 
is  happy  in  containing  treasures  infi- 
nitely greater  than  those  removed.  If 
there  were  nothing  here  but  the  car- 
toons, Hampton  Court  might  be  con- 
sidered one  of  the  richest  palaces  in 
theworid.  PoorWolseyt  The  sour 
md  the  spitefhl  to  any  outward  honour 


of  Church,  State,  and  the  liberal  arts, 
still  rave  at  the  name  of  the  <'  proud 
and  pampered  churchman,'*  and  his 
ambition — fellows  that  have  not  the 
smallest  conception  of  the  ambition  of 
such  a  mind  as  the  cardinal's.  It 
would  be  worth  dissecting:  for  it  is 
a  history  of  itsdf,  of  greater  depth 
than  most  men  can  fathom.  If  it  were 
a  personal  ambition,  it  enlarged  his 
personality,  drew  within  its  compass  a 
large  society,  with  which  it  was  iden- 
tified in  every  enjoyment,  and  for  the 
loss  of  whose  happmess  it  felt  keenly, 
as  in  reality  a  part  of  its  own.  We 
give  things  names — and  ill  names  too 
—and  choose  to  call  pride,  that  all 
may  scoff  at  it,  what  in  fact  is  in  its 
nature  too  complicated  to  have  a  name. 
In  Wolsey  it  was  a  compound  of  va- 
rious noble  and  excellent  feelings, 
crowned  with  abilitv  and  power,  and 
enlai^ged  to  a  beneficence  far  out  of 
sight  of  self,  and  ever  alive  to  grand 
and  immortal  purposes.  Wols^  had 
self-love — and  who  has  not  ?  True  ; 
but  he  loved  himself,  and  prided  him- 
self, and  honoured  himself  not  out  of 
low  gratification,  but  as  an  idea  of  his 
own  creation,  quite  set  apart  from  the 
low  and  grovelling  lust  of  praise,  as  an 
image  of  history  even  created  by  him- 
self, and  to  be  maintained  and  support- 
ed throughout  with  the  propriety,  in 
all  parts  and  movements,  that  a  great 
dramatist  would^  attach  to  his  ideal 
character,  the  coinage  of  a  genius  that 
seeks  something  above  the  common 
world.  Who  will  dare  to  say  that 
Wolsey's  grandeur  had  but  himself  for 
its  object?  His  great  mind  would 
have  been  weary  in  a  week  of  such  a 
poor  aim.  He  used  magnificence  as  a 
means^-and  because  he  was  of  a  mag- 
nificent nature,  and  all  the  materials 
of  his  mind  were  magnoificent— and  he 
used  them,  ready  ever  to  bring  out 
magnificent  conceptions.  And  the 
true  greatness  of  his  character  was  in 
this— that  the  kindliest  affections  still 
found  their  natural  play  in  his  heart ; 
a  heart  that,  had  it  been  of  common 
capacity  only,  inust  have  been  too  full 
with  the  pride  heaped  upon  it,  to  the 
suffocation  of  the  better  feelings.  And 
what  had  he  not  to  contend  with  ? 
**  Some  are  bom  to  greatness,  and 
some  have  it  thrust  i^n  them  :**  but. 
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when  it  is  80  thnut,  can  all  bear  the 
burden  ?  If  it  be  answered^  nor  did 
Wolsey— we  den  j  it.  He  bore  it  well ; 
and  to  hb  historieal  character  great- 
ness ever  did»  does*  and  will  attach 
itself,  as  an  essential  ^nalitj,  and 
spread,  moreoyer,  some  of  its  super- 
abundant brightness  oyer  England*9, 
and  eyen  the  world's  honour^  begot- 
ten and  cherished  bj  him  while  he 
liyed ;  and,  now  that  he  is  dead,  the 
greater  through  him.  But  Wolsey 
nused  himself.  He  could  not  but  rise : 
his  abilities  were  rare.  And  hbw  hard 
is  it  to  cast  off  the  weeds  of  early  ha- 
bits, of  low  station  and  poverty,  and 
to  assume  of  one's  own  will,  and  wear 
well  too,  and  as  if  born  to  it,  the  splen- 
dour of  the  highest  dignity !  To  fit 
the  mind  to  every  situation,  and  as  re- 
mote as  possible  from  that  in  which  it 
originally  grew»  is  the  acquirement  of 
a  master  spirit — and  this  had  Wolsey. 
Shakspeare>  in  a  few  well  chosen 
words,  paints  the  man  :— 

«  Cluimb,   This  night  he  makes  a  sup- 
per^ And  a  great  one. 
To  many  lordg  and  ladies ;  there  will  be 
The  beauty  of  this  kingdom,  111  aisore 
you. 
Level.  That  churchman  bears  a  boun- 
teous mind  indeed, 
A  hand  at  ft>nitful  as  the  land  that  feeds 

us; 
His  dews  fidl  every  where." 

King  Henry  VIII. 

The  Great  Master  of  Nature,  though 
compelled  to  make  the  character  of 
Wolsey  subservient  to  the  purpose  of 
hiB  play,  and  has  put  all  the  evil  that 
could  be  said  against  the  cardinal  into 
the  mouths  of  his  adversaries,  has, 
after  all,  given  a  true  and  high  name 
to  that  great  man,  and  has  jumciously 
publbhed  its  admission  from  the  suf- 
lering  queen : — 

<*  Oriffith.  This  cardinal. 

Though  firom  an  humble  stock,  undoubt- 
edly 

Was  &shion*d  to  much  honour.  From 
his  cradle 

He  was  a  scholar,  and  a  ripe  and  good  one ; 

Exceeding  wise,  fair  spoken,  and  persuad- 
ing: 

Lofty  and  sour  to  them  that  loved  him 
not; 

But  to  those  men  that  sought  him,  sweet 
as  summer. 

And  though  he  were  unsatisfied  in  getting, 

(Which  was  a  sin,)  yet  in  bestowing,  ma- 
dam, 
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He  was  most  princely :  Ever  witness  for 

him 
Those  twins  of  learning,  that  he  raised  ia 

you, 
Ipswich  and  Oxford  !~ene  of  which  fell 

with  him, 
UnwUllng  to  outlive  the  good  that  did  it : 
The  other,  though  nnfinish'd,  yet  so  fii- 

mous. 
So  excellent  in  art,  and  still  so  rising. 
That  Christendom  shall  ever  speak  his 

virtue. 
His  overthrow   heap*d  happiness    upon 

him; 
For  then,  and  not  till  then,  he  felt  him* 

self. 
And  found  the  blessedness  of  being  little  : 
And  to  add  greater  honours  to  his  age 
Than  man  could  give  him,  he  died  fearing 

God. 
Kath, — Whom   I   most   hated  living  ^ 

thou  haat  made  me. 
With  thy  religious  truth  and  modesty. 
Now  in  Ml  ashes  honour :   Peace  be  with 

him  I" 

This  gives,  perhaps,  the  truest  por* 
trait  of  Wolsey ;  yet  are  the  dignified 
virtues  of  his  character  not  magr^ified* 
Nor  can  we  be  surprised  at  thb,  if  we 
consider  the  nearness  of  the  time  when 
this  was  written ;  and  if  it  be  true  that 
the  first  play  acted  in  the  great  hall 
was  this  very  play  of  Henrj  VXIL, 
before  that  very  king's  daughter,  and 
that  Shakspeare  was  one  of  the  ac- 
tors, it  must  be  owned  that  the  au- 
thor was  in  a  strait  of  no  little  diffi- 
cult'. 

The  death  of  Buckingham,  with  the 
exception  of  the  genend  sin  of  his 
ambition,  set  and  jeweled  as  it  were 
in  bright  virtues,  seems  alone  to  press 
with  strong  suspicion  upon  Wolsey's 
fame ;  and  here  we  can  scarcely  con- 
demn, not  being  certain  of  the  facts 
either  for  or  against  that  event.  There 
may  be,  too,  a  clue  to  his  pride  and 
ostentadon  in  the  character  of  the 
king  he  had  to  please,  and  to  entice 
to  better  and  greater  acts  than  was 
quite  consistent  with  the  royal  nature. 
We  know  not  how  much  Wolsey 
might  have  assumed,  as  a  charm  to 
accomplish  a  wisely-conceived  end. 
That  ne  coveted  the  papal  throne 
there  can  be  no  doubt.  His  ambi^ 
tion  there  may  have  been  honourable* 
and  emanating  from  a  conscious  power 
and  fitness  to  govern  ;  and  there  can 
be  no  doubt  of  his  desires  to  have  em- 
ployed his  power  for  the  real  advance- 
ment of  learning  and  civUizatlon ;  and 
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belt  observed,  that  wkk  Wob^  feU 
the  whole  character  of  the  lung. 
What  wretcbet  he  had  about  him»  aod 
what  a  brute  did  he  become,  when  the 
salatarjy  the  presernng  inflaenee  of 
the  greater  miDd  was  remored !  All 
Henry's  atrocities  were  after  Wohey^a 
faH.  And  this  great  man  had  not  to 
deal  with  mankind  as  they  are  now  ; 
but  in  times  which  it  now  even  re« 
quires  labour  and  study  to  understand, 
and  are  therefore  not  at  all  felt  by 
many,  and  but  inadequately  for  the 
purpose  of  formiog  a  right  judgment 
Dy  any ;  that  is,  we  cannot  easily  con- 
Tey  our  acquired  knowledge  into  our 
feeling,  so  as  to  carry  it  with  119 
through  the  history  of  those  times; 
.  There  is  something  extremely  pathe- 
tic, and  of  great  and  beautiful  simpii- 
city,  in  the  speech  of  WoUey  to  his 
retinue,  in  his  disgrace.  la  bis  epis- 
copal habit,  he  called  all  togethan 
gpentlemen,  yeomen,  and  chaplatafi,and 
addressed  them  from  a  great  window 
at  the  upper  end  of  his  chamber. 
Thus  says  Cayendish : — **  Beholding 
his  goodly  number  of  ser?ants,  be 
could  not  apeak  unto  them,  until  the 
tears  ran  down  his  cheelu ;  which 
being  perceired  by  his  senrants,  caus- 
ed fountains  of  toars  to  gush  out  of 
their  sorrowful  eyes,  in  such  sort  as 
would  cause  any  heart  to  relent.  At 
last  my  lord  spake  to  them  to  this  ef- 
fect and  purpose :  —  *  Most  faithful 
fentlemen  and  true-hearted  yeomen  1 
much  lament  that,  in  my  prosperity, 
I  did  not  so  much  forgive  as  I  might 
hare  done.  Still  I  consider  that,  if, 
in  my  prosperity,  I  had  preferred  you 
to  the  king,  then  should  I  have  in- 
curred the  king's  senrants*  displea- 
sure, who  would  not  spare  to  report 
behind  my  back  that  there  could  no 
office  about  the  court  escape  the 
cardinal  and  his  servants ;  and  by 
that  means  I  should  have  run  into 
open  slander  of  all  the  world ;  but  now 
is  it  come  to  pass  that  it  bath  pleased 
the  king  to  take  all  that  I  have  into 
his  hands,  so  that  I  have  now  nothing 
to  give  you ;  for  I  have  nothing  left 
me  but  the  bare  clothes  on  my  back.*  *' 
Here  is  a  noble  subject  for  a  his- 
torical picture — Wolsey's  taste  and 
knowledge  of  architecture  must  have 
been  great  Who  can  see  the  tower  of 
Magdalen  college  and  doubt  it?  And 
Christ  Church,  and  Hampton  Court, 
though  mutilated,  bear  sufficient  testi- 
mony to  his  knowledge  and  love  of 
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^t  ezeeUeirt  art  of  srebitecCiire, 
which  Boae  bmt  sepmor  mands  tbowld 
TentHTB  to  meddle  frith;  for  if  it  Makes 
greatness  and  wisdom  coospfenoiis  t» 
the  world,  it  raakea  feUj  so  too,  and 
therefore  tbe  more  coatemptible. 
Arokiteetnre  n  the  satural  coneCmo- 
tive  instinct  of  a  great  mind,  tb« 
throwing  off  into  palpi^le  formolhigk 
thoughts.  It  is  a  part  of  that  noble 
eoastruetiyeness  which  would  build  np 
institutions;  the  practical  language  of 
a  governing  miad.  It  is  an  empire 
in  itself,  in  which  genius  loves  to  reign 
and  be  supreme,  it  was  bigbly 
ckaraclerietic  of  Wolsey.  We  believe 
aU  really  great  men  love  architectiire. 
A  man  who  builds  to  bimself  a  notable 
palace,  or  house,  and  by  bis  arrange 
ments  adequately  shows  forth  and 
appropriates  a  fine  eetate,  mid^ea 
to  hiBBself  at  least  a  oestre  of  the 
worid,  to  which  all  things  come,  or 
•eem  to  eome^  and  from  which  all 
thoughts  radble  by  enclosing  ap^ 
parently  so  much  of  the  world's 
wilderness  as  he  wants :  all  within 
his  eye*s  reach  is  his  real,  and  aU 
without  his  imaginary  domain.  He 
creates  the  happiest  delusion  of  space, 
regulates  it  by  Ids  own  ideas,  making 
it  what  he  would  have' it,  and  orna- 
ments it  to  charm  him.  It  was  a 
beautiful  idea,  and  expressive  of  its 
perfectness  that  naimod  the  temple  of 
the  god  the  afifmXaf  y%t.  In  a  fair 
and  noble  mansion,  a  man  must,  in 
Bome  degree,  feel  himself  a  king,  for 
his  will  has  swi^,  and  room  to  movo 
in.  It  has  tf  tenden^  to  devate,  to 
give  him  character,  deeision,  and  tb«t 
dignity  whieh  ever  arises  from  repose 
within  one*B  self;  that  need  notbeshov- 
od  and  hustled  from  medication  and  re- 
flectioB  by  the  too  near  proximity  of 
ill-assorted  &ings  and  persona.  We 
look  upon  the  taste  for  architeetnre 
as  a  national  good.  It  is  the  means 
of  raising  families  to  a  visible  respond- 
hiHty,  giving  them  something  to  keep 
up,  and  to  hand  down  to  others,  great- 
er than  the  littlenesses  of  uncultivated, 
unadorned  republican  man.  The  other 
arts  require  it ;  and  all  arts  thus  as- 
sisting each  other,  build  up  and  con- 
stitute all  that  is  beautiful  in  the  world* 
visible  and  moral.  How  hard  is  it  to 
give  up  any  thing  we  make  and  call 
our  own!  Now,  in  nothing  was  Wol- 
sey*s  superior  greatness  more  shovm 
than  in  the  readiness  of  so  large  a 
sacrifice  as  Hampton  Court.    Had  bn 
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pride,  he  had  enthroned  it  here;  bat 
his  pride  iras  apart  of  him.  Driren  ont 
forcibly  from  one  palace,  it  bad  a  sure 
refuge  in  bimaelf.  Nothing,  no  out- 
ward act  of  malice  or  tyranny  could  rob 
the  world's  history  of  Wolsey.  He 
knew  it,  and  erea  in  his  fall  was 
greatest.  This  noble  fabric  of  Harnp^ 
ton  Conrt  was,  howeyer,  readily  re- 
signed by  Wolsey  into  the  king's  bands, 
who  afterwards  seized,  too,  his  palace 
Afterwards  called  Whitehall.  It  is  a 
eurions  fact,  and  one  that  marks  a 
▼isible  retribution  upon  things,  names, 
and  persons,  whereby  a  sort  of  niorai 
history  of  the  world  is  written  by  a 
Dirine  hand,  and  carried  on  in  con- 
tinuance by  striking  incidents-*it  is  a 
curious  fact  that  these  two  palaces  of 
Wolsey,  as  they  are  monuments  of 
the  rapine  of  royalty,  so  are  they  of 
the  humiliation  of  royalty.  We  see 
the  crime,  the  penance,  and  the  punbh- 
ment ;  and  we  must  regard  rather  the 
official  than  the  personal  characters 
of  the  agents  and  sufferers.  The  facts 
and  places  must  hare,  and  sufl^  the 
consequences.  It  is  the  tale  of  Naboth's 
vmeyard.  These  two  palaces,  plunder- 
ed by  the  royal  hand,  were,  in  their 
due  time,  one  the  prison,  the  otb  w  the 
-place  of  execution  olroyalty.  Wretch- 
ed, unforttmate  Charles  I  who  can  yisit 
Hampton  Court  and  not  think  of  him, 
and  detest  hb  brutal  persecutors? 
Yet  there  is  intermediate  interesting 
matter  for  reflection  that  may  not  be 
entirely  passed  oyer.  The  amiable, 
excellent  Edward,  VI.  resided  hers, 
and  yet,  as  if  the  guilty  punish- 
ment of  the  house  began  eariy,  not 
without  fear  of  haTing  his  person 
seized,  the  short-lived  successor  ef 
of  the  rapacious  Henry.  Then  fol- 
lows the  inauspicious  honey- moon  of 
Queen  Mary  and  PhiKp  of  Spain 
which  was  passed  in  this  palace ;  then 
indeed  the  evil  and  prophetic  spirit  of 
the  house  might  have  uttered  their 
epithalamium  in  the  words  of  Cas- 
sandra the  doomed. 

Unhappy  nuptials  1  from  wbieb,  in 
the  place  of  other  offspring,  was  be- 
gotten the  furious  bigotry  that  deluged 
the  land  with  blood— the  blood  of 
saints  and  martyrs.  But  for  this 
retribution  on  the  Papal  bigots  was 
at  hand.  Protestantism  triumphed  in 
the  succeeding  reign;  and  here  £liia« 
both  held  her  leitiyitiet.    Are^iteia 


given  to  the  heoie  to  perform  this 
act  of  justice,  to  make  it  indeed  com- 
plete ;for  the  bigotry,  here  engendered, 
was  here  put  down  under  James 
I.  For  at  this  very  palace  was  the 
conference  held,  the  blessed  effects  of 
which  were  found  in  the  improved 
translation  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  ac 
which  conference  James  uttered  the 
mve  aphorism,  *'  No  bishop,  no  king.^ 
Hampton  Court  now  becomes  interest- 
ing to  us,  having  witnessed  Chariea 
I.*8  happiness  and  bis  misfortimea. 
It  was  the  scene  of  his  happiest  days, 
for  here  he,  too,  passed  his  honey- 
moon ;  and  of  his  worst,  for  it  was  his 
prison.  Poor  King  Charles!  It  was 
to  his  taste  and  love  for  the  arts  that 
Hampton  Court  owes  its  present  glory 
—the  Cartoons  of  Raffaele.  They 
alone  make  up  to  us  for  all  the  archi- 
tectural diminution  this  fine  palace  has 
suffered.  These  cartoons  were  pur- 
chased at  the  recommendation  of  Rt». 
bens.  They  had  been  cut  into  slipSy 
for  the  purpose  of  making  tapestry 
from  them ;  and  we  must  not  omit  our 
gratitude  to  William  III.,  who  had 
them  carefully  attended  to,  put  them  on 
frames,  and  built  the  gallery  for  their 
reception.  Hampton  Court  owes  its 
present  appearance  to  William  III. 
The  alterations  by  Sir  Christopher 
Wren  are  easily  distinguished  m>m 
the  original  buiklings  of  Wolsey. 
The  public  are  now  indebted  to  him 
more  for  the  Dutch  style  of  the  gar- 
dens than  for  some  of  the  ornaments 
of  the  palace.  It  was  the  residence  of 
Qneen  Anne— the  scene  of  Pope's 
Rape  of  the  Lock.  Courts  were  occa- 
sionally  held  here  by  George  I.  k&A, 
George  11. ;  and  Frederick,  Prince 
of  Wales,  afterwards  occu|Med  it. 
Since  then  it  has  been  appropriated, 
in  apartments,  to  various  persons. 
But  the  mind  naturally  rererts  to  the 
misfortunes  of  Charles.  Here  was  he 
a  prisoner  of  Parliament,  in  the  very 
scene  of  his  former  happiness,  that  be 
had  adorned  with  pictures  worthy  the 
taste  of  a  king ;  and  what  became  of 
the  majority  of  them? — Sold  by  the 
tasteless  republicaos,  and  dispersed 
throughout  the  courts  of  Europe,  and 
many  destroyed—even  the  most  n- 
cred  subjects  torn  down,  or  deftused,  in 
sour  relentless  bigotry,  which  then, 
as  a  general  disease,*  infected  men's 
minds;  and,  however  initigated,  the 
disease  hat  sever  been  eradicated^  and 
oceaaioiiaUy  breaks  ioftby  tTen  noWf 
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with  more  or  less  strength.  The 
kiag-killing,  picture-destroying,  taste- 
despisingy  Tirulent  faction  is  still  in 
existence ;  and  had  they  full  play,  the 
results  would  be  the  same.  Ring 
James's  aphorism  is  for  all  ages»  **  No 
bishop,  no  king.*'  There  were  multi- 
tudes rife  for  the  full  mischief,  when, 
under  the  Reform  mania,  they  would 
have  murdered  the  bishop  at  Bristol ; 
did  mutilate  and  bum  the  Bible ;  set 
fire  to  the  bishop's  palace  and  the 
cathedra],  and  were  ready  to  march  to 
London  to  dethrone  the  king.  No 
man,  with  the  slightest  pretensions  to 
taste,  or  indeed  to  any  true  feeling, 
can  pardon  the  atrocious  acts  of  the 
Puritans,  which  have  retarded  to  this 
day  the  cultivation  of  the  arts  intro- 
duced into  this  country  and  fostered 
by  the  first  Charles.  Go  where  we 
will»  we  see  still  their  mutilations,  their 
barbarities,  monuments  of  their  hypo- 
crisy and  infamy :  and  we  see  worse 
monuments  in  the  characters  of  their 
descendants.  The  historical  events 
that  ofi^r  themselves  so  readily  to  the 
mind,  upon  a  visit  to  Hampton  Court, 
are  of  themselves  sufficient  for  many 
a  day's  speculation ;  and  the  extremely 
valuable  and  curious  portraits  give  an 
identity  to  such  speculations  that  can 
scarcely  be  obtained  elsewhere.  We 
could  not  help  smiling,  however,  at 
the  whimsical  notice  with  regard  to 
the  Portrait  Gallery,  which  we  found 
in  our  amusing  and  useful  guide-book, 
to  this  eflfect, — **  There  are  several 
interesting  and  curious  portraits  in 
this  room,  ^hat  are  unknoxvn"  Our 
object  in  visiting  Hampton  Court  was 
not  to  make  historical  speculations, 
but  to  see  the  pictures ;  and  we  hope 
we  have  not  wandered  too  far  from 
our  purpose.  In  fact,  we  consider 
some  such  preface  is  necessary ;  that 
something  of  the  history  of  the 
place,  its  founder,  and  its  inhabitants, 
must  be  known  and  felt  before  any 
person  can  fully  enjoy  the  works  of 
art  at  Hampton  Court.  For  ourselves, 
had  we  confined  our  views  to  the  mere 
pictures,  we  should  not  have  written 
at  all ;  for  we  do  not  presume,  in  a  few 
hours,  to  have  been  able  to  have  form- 
ed a  correct  judgment,  where  there  is 
so  much  to  see,  and  much  so  arranged 
as  not  to  be  very  visible.  We  write, 
therefore,  mostly  with  the  hope  that 
these  remarks,  through  Maga,  may 
direct  the  public  attention,  or  the  at- 
tention of  those  whose  busmess  it  is. 


and  who  really,  as  we  believe  they  do, 
wish  to  cater  for  the  taste  of  the  public, 
to- the  state,  and  condition,  and  hang- 
ing of  the  pictures  at  Hampton  Court. 
There  is  unquestionably  a  great  deal 
of  trash,  mere  rubbbh,  and  no  little 
of  this  cast  that  occupies  a  large  space. 
But  we  could  not  help  thinldng  that 
there  are,  or  might  be,  some  really 
fine  things  so  placed  as  to  be  lost. 
Perhaps  this  is  more  the  case  with  the 
portraits  than  with  other  subjects. 
We  do  uot  despise  ornamental  paint- 
ing when  it  affects  nothing  beyond 
ornament.  It  is  generally  disgusting 
when  it  assumes  sutject,  and  conspi- 
cuous folly  when  it  plays  vagaries  in 
allegory.  Allegory,  in  fact,  has  been 
an  incubus  upon  art  and  poetry* 
However  Spencer  and  Rubens  may 
have  given  it  an  eclat  by  their  genius^ 
we  cannot  but  perceive  that  it  was  a 
clog  upon  their  powers — but  in  bad 
hands  what  does  it  become  ?  An  insi- 
pid, senseless  display  of  pictorial  or 
poetical  riddles  not  worth  solving.  It 
IS  the  handiwork,  at  best,  of  a  smart 
intelligence  without  feeling. .     That 

E resuming  allegory  should  show  its 
arefaced  audacity  in  a  palace  sanc- 
tified by  the  cartoons,  is  to  be  lament- 
ed— but  more  glaringly  absurd  alle- 
gories than  those  large  performances 
on  the  sturcases  and  ceilings  at  Hamp- 
ton Court,  were  never  perpetrated. 
But  we  admire,  how  it  could  ever  en- 
ter into  the  brain  of  mortal  man  to 
twist  the  grave  buffooneries  of  the 
heathen  gods  and  goddesses  into  a 
courtly  fiatterly  of  modem  princes. 
On  entering  a  gallery  of  allegory, 
the  visiter  should  be  forewamed  that 
he  is  expected  to  lay  aside  his  com- 
mon sense.  Never  was  there  such 
confusion  of  allegorical  personages  as 
figure  on  the  walls  of  **  The  King's 
Grand  Staircase"— painted  by  Verrio. 
It  is  quite  after  the  fashion  of  the  de- 
scription in  the  Groves  of  Blarney 

'*  Julius  Crmt, 

And  Nebuchadnezzar,  &c.. 

All  standing  naked  in  the  open  air." 

Verrio  was  an  ass,  as  a  wholesale 
manufacturer  of  fulsome  allegories 
must  needs  be.  He  was  the  man  that 
introduced  himself  and  Sir  Godfrey 
Kneller,  in  long  periwigs,  as  specta- 
tors of  our  Saviour  Healing  the  Sick. 
What  hole  of  mythology  has  he  left 
unransacked  for  ornamenting  this 
staircase?  It  is  *'  Allegory  at  Home,** 
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or  a  fancy*ball  gfTen  bj  F0U7  and 
Flattery  jointly  to  Heathenism.  Here 
are  ApoUo,  the  Muses,  and  Pan  and 
Ceres,  and  Thames  and  Isis,  and 
Flora  and  Ganymede,  Juno  and  her 
Peacock,  the  Fatal  Sisters  and  Jupi- 
ter. The  Signs  of  the  Zodiac,  the 
Zephyrs  and  Destiny,  and  Venus  with 
her  legs  upon  a  Swan,  and  Venus  and 
Mars  her  lover.  Pluto,  Proserpine, 
Ccelus  and  Terra,  Neptune  and  Am- 
phitrite,  Bacchus,  Silenus,  Diana,  ^nd 
Romulus  and  his  Wolf.  Hercculei 
Peace,  ^neas,  and  the  Twelve  Caesars, 
and  the  Genius  of  Rome;  and  (we 
must  suppose,  not  in  compliment  to 
the  Christian  religion)  Julian  the 
Apostate  writing  at  a  Table,  with 
Mercury  the  God  of  Eloquence  at- 
tending upon  him.  But  if  the  king's 
grand  staircase  is  shocking,  there  is  a 
very  proper  matrimonial  agreement 
between  that  and  the  queen  s;  for  that 
Uoekhead  Rent  was  allowed  to  daub 
the  cdling,  and  Vick  to  perpetrate  the 
great  picture  upon  the  wall  represent* 
ing  tne  Duke  of  Buckingham  as 
Science,  in  the  habit  of  Mercury,  in- 
troducing the  Arts  and  Sciences  (that 
is,  duplicates  of  himself)  to  Charles 
II.  and  his  queen.  Was  there  in  those 
days  no  lunatic  asylum  to  have  pro« 
Tided  a  **  Custos  yirorum  mercurial- 
inm  ?  *'  But  we  must  confess,  that  of 
all  these  vile  perpetrations,  Verrio*8 
are  the  best—we  trouble  not  ourselves 
about  the  designs  of  any  of  them— but 
Verrio's  keep  up  the  ornamental  in- 
tention best.  They  are  light  and  gay 
in  colour,  and  are  at  once  both  rich 
enough  and  weak  enough  to  set  off 
the  more  solid  furniture.  Some  are 
dingy  and  heavy ;  and  to  have  allego- 
ries ready  to  drop  en  masse  as  a  dead 
weight,  and  overwhelm  the  spectator 
and  hb  ideas,  and  bury  him  under 
Titans  of  brown  umber,  is  aaad  check 
upon  a  lively  imagination.  The  **  First 
Presence  Chamber,"  too,  presents  us 
with  a  big  allegory,  18  feet  by  15— 
William  III.  on  horseback,  in  armour, 
and  with  a  helmet  that  Mercury  and 
Peace  think  it  necessary  to  support^ 
decorated  with  laurel — and  Neptune 
with  his  attendants  by  the  side  of  a 
rock  acting  master  of  the  ceremonies 
villanously— while  Plenty  and  Flora 
present  flowers ;  for  all  which.  Ring 
William  would  have  done  well,  had 
inch  a  happy  invention  been  then  in 
existence,  to  have  sent  Sir  Godfrey 
Kneller  to  the  treadndll,  and  Flora 
NO.  cccn,  VOL.  xLvni. 
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with  him.  Would  we  wish  to  see 
these  allegories  destroyed?  It  b  a 
puzzle.  They  contmn,  some  of  them 
at  least,  portrut&— and  are,  therefore, 
curiosities.  It  is  to  be  lamented,  then, 
that  they  are  so  large — ^the  sturcaso 
walls,  we  protest,  would  look  better 
whitewashed  than  as  they  are.  But 
we  fear,  were  we  called  upon  to  de- 
cide,  it  would  be  that  they  remain — 
for  the  precedent  of  destruction  is  a 
bad  one ;  and  there  are  who  may  take 
a  fancy  to  have  their  fling  at  the  car- 
toons. It  is,  perhaps,  fortunate  that 
those  noble  efibrts  of  the  mature  ge- 
nius of  Raffaele  were  not  set  up  in 
their  present  state,  when  by  an  ordi- 
nance of  parliament, "  Sir  Robert  Har- 
low, 1645,  ^ave  order  for  the  putting 
down  and  demolishing  of  the  Popish 
and  superstitious  pictures  in  Hampton 
Court,  where  this  day  the  altar  was 
taken  down,  and  the  table  brought  in- 
to the  body  of  the  church ;  the  rails 
pulled  down,  and  the  steps  levelled ; 
and  the  Popish  pictures  and  supersti- 
tious images  that  were  in  the  glass 
windows  were  also  demolished;  and 
order  given  for  the  new  glazing  them 
with  plain  glass;  and,  among  the 
rest,  there  was  pulled  down  the  pic- 
ture of  Christ  nailed  to  the  Cross* 
which  was  placed  right  over  the  altar ; 
and  Uie  pictures  of  Mary  Magdalen 
and  others  weeping  by  the  foot  of  the 
cross ;  and  some  other  such  idolatrous 

Eictures  were  pulled  down  and  demo- 
shed."  We  extract  tiiis  from  Jesse*s 
Uttie,  useful,  and  amusing  volume, 
<'  Hampton  Court,'"  which,  as  a  guide, 
judiciously  contains  much  information 
which  a  visiter  would  wish  to  refresh 
his  memory  with,  and  to  which  we 
stand  indebted  for  this  and  other  mat- 
ters. He  took  the  above  passage  from 
a  weekly  paper  of  that  date,  1645. 
The  Parliamentary  Commissioners,  to 
the  disgrace  of  the  country,  sold  the 
treasures  of  art  collected  by  the  flrst 
Charles,  and  among  them  the  nine 
pictures  in  dbtemper «'  the  Triumpha 
of  Julius  Caesar,"  by  Andrea  Manteg- 
na.  They  at  that  time  sold  for  a  thou- 
sand pounds,  and  were  repurchased, 
at  the  Kestoration,  by  Charles  II.9  and 
are  now  in  Hampton  Court.  We  do 
not  pretend  to  ofier  any  detailed  ac« 
count  of  these  admirable  dedgns :  they 
require  much  time  to  study  them.  Wo 
should  be  glad  to  learn  if  thew  have 
ever  been  engraved.  Andrea  Bfanteg- 
na  was  a  great  master  of  design:  his 
8c 
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efigrsrinf*  ftT0  tefy  aeircey  and  yery 
Talu&bl6>  some  being  tabjeoto  from 
RafPMle«  He  has  beea  thoug^ht  to 
have  been  the  inteirter  of  engrathig. 
Nor  Bball  we  attempt  to  say  much  of 
the  eartoensy  which,  thoagh  they  have 
been  so  often  desoribed,  may  yet  be 
critiedly  exan^ed,  both  with  regard 
to  their  effect  on  the  general  spectator^ 
and  wkh  regard  to  the  rales  and  prin- 
ciples of  art  employed  In,  and  to  be 
disooverable  from  them.  This,  as  well 
as  a  particidar  account  of  the  nietares 
tbroughont  the  palace,  we  hope  to 
make  the  work  of  some  future  day. 
But  we  earnestly  recommend  Mr  Bur* 
neit,  who  is  now  bringing  o«t  the  car- 
toons in  a  new  and  most  effective  man- 
neri  (and,  we  are  happy  to  add,  at  a  very 
low  price),  to  write  a  small  treatise 
upon  them  to  accompany  bis  plates. 
His  great  knowledge  of  all  the  details 
of  art,  and  his  judgment  and  feeling 
for  the  great  master,  particularly  quali- 
fy him  for  the  work.  We  had  in- 
tended^  when  we  began  this  paper,  to 
have  extracted  frcrm  onr  notebook 
our  remarks  upon  the  pictures  in  Hamp- 
ton Court ;  but,  upon  reflection,  think 
it  better,  on  some  future  oceasion,  to 
examine  them  more  closely ;  and  we 
do  hope  that  the  good  will  be,  by  a 
discredl  hand,  separated  ttom  the  rub- 
bi^»  Many,  too  many,  by  fkr  the 
greater  number,  are  worthless— injure 
those  those  that  are  good,  as  evil  com^ 

Sany  Is  apt  to  do ;  and  surely  nothing 
ttle  or  contemptible  should  be  suffered 
in  a  palace  originally  erected  by  Wol- 
sey,  and  rtoh  in  associations  of  what 
is  greaty  and  what  is  important  in  his- 
toid. So  should  all  the  unauthentic 
cated  portraits  be  removed.  Where 
there  are  so  many  undoubtedly  ge> 
nnfnef  It  is  a  pity  that  a  doubt  should 
aris6.  There  should  be  a  d^ightfhl 
confidence  in  such  a  portrait  gallery  ; 
that  the  vision,  the  waking  dream  of 
oMen  times,  should  pass  before  tlie 
mind,  or  linger  where  desired,  with 
the  most  complete  power  and  true  en^ 
chimment.  The  raithfolness  of  Hol- 
bein shenM  have  nothing  that  is  false 
neat  it.  We  are  sure  e?  Che  truth  in 
Holbein's  Queen  Eli2abeth,  when 
y^tmg,  probably  thirteen  or  fourteen 
yeats  or  age.  It  is  the  only  portrait 
of  the, great  maiden  queen  that  is 
plessing.  The  mmntenance  is  very  in- 
tweetintf,  even  pretty;  the  figure 
graeefnf)  and  with  the  countenance 
ttfrtMft  tt  a  tweet  skapliclty  of 


manner— *a  gentikzza.  Self-will  had 
not  yet  overcome  the  submission  of 
her  mind^  Power  had  not  enthroned 
the  "  glorious  Gloriana***  But,  from 
this  maiden  age,  thi»re  is  not  a  portrait 
of  Queen  Elizabeth  that  is  not  hideous. 
The  most  unaccountably  whimsical  is 
that  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  in  a  fantastic 
dress,  by  F.  Zucchero.  It  is  as  inex* 
plicaUe  in  its  hieroglyphic  as  it  is 
ugly  in  dress,  and  strange  in  every 
accompaniment.  It  is  said  that  the 
Queen  would  not  allow  her  face  to 
have  any  shadow,  whether  from  igno- 
rance of  art,  or  from  a  conceit  partly 
bdonging  to  herself,  and  partly  the 
fault  of  that  age  of  fulsome  flattery, 
so  that  here  all  the  shadow  is  in  the 
back  ground.  She  is  supposed  to  be 
in  a  forest,  a  stag  behind  her,  and  a 
tree  on  wfadch  are  inscribed  mottoes^ 
the  meaning  of  which  is  past  conjec- 
ture ;  her  dress  would  disgrace  a 
Kamschatkan  milliner.  On  a  scroll 
are  some  verses,  by  some  supposed  to 
be  her  own,  and  by  some  to  have  been 
from  the  pen  of  Spencer ;  we  should 
acquit  the  latter  of  unintelHgibility. 
This  picture  of  the  Queen,  allegori- 
cally  treated  by  Lucas  de  Heere,  is 
extremely  curious ;  but,  for  some  spe- 
cimens of  this  kind,  we  could  scarcely 
credit  the  fulsome  allegory  of  those 
days — allegory  that  wellnigh  quench- 
ed the  fire  of  genius,  not  that  we  mean 
to  speak  of  the  genius  of  De  Heere.  Al- 
legory was  then  the  court  etiquette ; 
in  language  and  in  art  it  was  the  veil 
between  majesty  nnapproachable  ai^ 
her  people.  In  language,  it  had  its 
ameliorating  and  courtly  use,  when 
modified  by  genius  and  a  love  of  truth ; 
and  perhaps  even  the  wonderful  power 
and  fascination  of  the  language  of 
Shakspeare  may  be  not  a  little  in- 
debted to  this  faulty  source.  But  this 
only  obiter f  we  fear  getting  out  of  eur 
depth,  and  so  return  to  this  picture  of 
Lucas  de  Heere.  It  represents  the 
sttdden  appearance  of  Queen  Elizabeth 
before  Juno,  Pallas,  and  Venus.  Queen- 
ly is  the  step  of  the  terrestrial  majesty. 
Jmio  Is  hi  the  act  of  retreating ;  Pallas 
is  in  ntter  astonishment,  and  Venus 
blushes  at  befog  overcome  in  beauty. 
The  goddesses  forget  their  own  dis- 
cord, each  conscious  that  Queen  Eli- 
zabeth alone  would  have  been  worthy 
the  golden  apple.  Now  the  wonder  is 
that  Elizabeth  herself  did  not  start 
aghast  at  the  ugHnees  Gi  the  picture^ 
and  partienlarly  of  the  repre$entttio2i 
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of  herself  5  atiJ  yet  her  two  attendants 
have  grace ;  hut  the  ingenuity  of  the 
painter  in  this  is  admirable ;  for,  as  he 
could  not  preserve  the  queen's  like- 
ness, and  give  beauty  *  at  the  same 
time,  he  makes  her  the  standard  of 
beauty,  by  representing  Venus  as 
much  like  her  as  possible^  preservings 
nevertheless)  a  tery  manifest  inferio- 
rity on  the  part  of  the  goddess. 

Thd  following  Latin  lines  beneath 
describe  the  picture : — 

^  Juno  potent  teeptris,  et  mentif  acnmine 
Pallas,      . 

Et  roteo  Veneria  falget  in  ore  decus. 
Adfuit  Clizabeth,  Jano  perculsa  rdfogit^ 

Obstupui^  Pallas  erubuitque  Venut/' 

It  is  scarcely*  fair  to  poor  De  Heere 
to  place  this  his  pictnre  directly  nnder 
Holbein's  Queen  Elizabeth  when 
young.  It  has  been  asserted,  that 
there  is  no  nndoabted  portrait  of  Mary 
Queen  of  Scots.  What  is»  then,  to  be 
said  of  this  bv  Janette.  It  is  exqui- 
sitely beautiful,  aad,  in  style  of  art, 
surpassed  only  by  Raffaele.  It  Is 
like  both-  Raffaele*s  and  Holbein's 
portnuts.  It  bears  a  **  rora]  presence  " 
and  sweetness :  as  a  piotnre,  it  has 
wonderful  graee>  and  trathf  and  pow^. 
There.are several  otiters  by  this  master, 
and  all  of  them  strikingly  good.  The 
historical  porirahs  of  this  period  are 
most  interesting;  few  before  that 
time  can  be  relied  open ;  but  here  we 
find  the  satisfactory  attestation  of  Hol- 
bein and  Janette.  After  that,  art 
dwindled,  and  nearly  simk  under 
senseless  allegory,  and  has  little  to 
attract  till  we  come  to  the  beauties  of 
Charles  II.'s  reign.  These  are  so 
well  known,  and  hA  that  can  be  safd 
about  them  has  been  so  well  said  by 
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Mrs  Jatn6$on,  that  we  ean  only  refer 
to  her  book.  We  believe  that,  besides 
portraits,  there  are  some  very  excel* 
lent  pictures  at  Hampton  Court;  but, 
plac^  as  they  are,  they  do  not  tell 
their  own  story.  They  are  in  a  wretch- 
ed state.  We  could  have  wished,  for 
the  sake  of  art,  that  would  not  be  con- 
spicuous in  her  deftcts,  that  Mr  West 
had  been  a  minfadin^  painter.  He 
occupies  far  too  much  spaee,  consider- 
ing that  he  has  not  dlgni^ed  what  be 
has  occupied;  and  bts  werke  aris  a 
satire  upon  the  tastd  and  patronage  of 
good  old  George  III.  There  has 
been  an  attempt  made,  and  Is  not  yet 
altogether  relinquished,  to  hate  the 
cartoons  tetnoTed  to  the  Nationiai 
Gallery,  or  tD  sotne  National  GaDenr 
within  the  city  smoke.  If  there  U 
danger  of  injury  therebyi  as  some  say 
there  Is,  who  wenld  wish  the  removal  ? 
and  why  rob  Hampton  Gonrt  of  ita 
greatest  treasnre ;  and  surely  nofw  It 
is^ceessibla  enough  ?  We  Anit  ^ej 
must  suffer  deterioration  wftere  th^y 
are,  their  surfaces  beinf  exposed  to 
the  atmosphere.  W«  riionld  think  do 
cost  too  great  to  pnt  glass  before  them, 
if,  at  the  same  titne,  they  eonld  be  so 
placed  afl  to  be  well  seen.  The  first 
thing  to  consider  is  their  ortsertation. 
It  is  said,  too,  others  of  the  eel  are 
extant ;  if  it  be  the  ease,  snrely  di^y 
should  be  secured  to  the  nation. 

This  is  a  slight  notice  of  Hanmtan 
Court ;  but  if  it  be  allowed  to  be  a 
precursor  to  more  deti^led  obserrk. 
tions,  and  may  attract  the  atletttion  of 
those  concerned  in  theee  matters  to  a 
careful  scmthiy  of  the  pletnr^  we 
may  have  our  pleasure,  not  wiUiout 
some  public  profit; - 


THK  CONTRABANDIST. 

One  of  the  most  favourite  occupations  of  the  SpstoM  monntalneei^li  |the 
irregular  trade  which  is  carried  on  along  the  whole  frontier^  Irom  BIseayito  Ca- 
talonia, and,  in  general,  round  the  whole  circuit  of  Spain.  The  almott  total 
want  of  manufactures  in  the  country,  and  the  vexatious  and  barbarian  aatul'e 
of  the  prohibitory  laws,  engender  the  appetite  for  foreign  Itixnries*  The  •ttug<< 
glers  have  thus  for  ages  constituted  a  very  numerous,  active,  and  even  pros- 
perous body  in  Spain  ;  and,  in  fact,  are  the  dep98itaries  not  dnly  of  a  laiige 
portion  of  the  national  wealth,  but  of  such  virtues  as  have  snrtited  the  nlioBal 
degeneracy.  They  are  brave,  industrious,  and  pattioiio ;  and  in  the  Fi«noh 
war  formed  some  of  the  most  gallant  defenders  of  thrtr  country.  Their  B9p%m 
ridr  general  intelligence,  their  knowledge  of  French,  their  ptMli<5e  In  Utti  use 
Ski  arms,  and  their  Jiabits  of  combination^  made  them  singularly  dangerous  to 
the  enemy ;  and  some  of  the  most  extraordinary  achievements  of  thetFuenllaa 
were  said  to  be  due  to  th»  toTtng  bnt  Ttgorooi  ^irit  of  the  **  Contrabandista*'* 
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The  following  lines  are  set  to  a  highly  characteristic  and  popular  native 
air:-* 

<*  Yo  Bor  CoDtnbaiicUita, 

Y  cMopo  por  mis  r^pctot." 
**  De  todot  kM  hombrei  me  denfioy 

De  ningmi'  tengo  miedo.*' 
&e.  &c.  &e. 


rm  a  bold  smuggler; 

I  don't  care  who  knows 
That  I*m  always  the  slave 

Of  the  ladies. 
For  the  customhouse  rogues 

I  have  bidlets  and  blows  ; 
But  the  service  of  beauty 

My  trade  is. 
Comcy  my  sweet  Spanish  roses! 

Come  buy»  come  buy ; 
I  bave  gooda  for  all  fancies* 

Come  try^  come  try. 
Here  are  earrings  and  bracdets* 

Like  woman*s  bright  glance. 
Here  are  sandals  so  lights 

Of  themselves  thev  might  dance. 
All  the  beauties  are  longing 

To  come  to  my  stall ; 
I  have  rings  for  the  wedding 

And  wreaths  for  the  ball. 
See  these  gossamer  veils  I 

MeeUin  has  no  such  lacesj 
Though  I  own  'twere  a  pity 

Tomde  your  sweet  faces. 
At  Loretto,  these  beads 

Round  "  Our  Ladv"  were  hung. 
See  these  nurrors!  tbev'dmake 

Your  grandmothers  look  young. 
In  shorty  sudi  a  cargo 

In  Si»in  was  ne'er  seen ; 
'Tis  in  finendship  I  show  it, 

'Twas  made  for  the  Queen. 

IT. 

Tm  a  bold  smuggler ; 

I  don*t  care  who  knows ; 
Tm  a  fav*rite  from 

BUboa  to  C^diz. 
I'd  take  the  Grand  Turk 

Any  day  by  the  nose; 
For  your  smuggler 

A  true  Spanish  blade  is. 
Come»  bold  Caballerost 

Come  buy,  come  buy ; 
The  sun's  going  down, 

I  must  fly,  I  must  fly. 
Come,  my  heroes  of  Spain ! 

What's  the  use  of  these  pearls 
.  But  to  hang  round  the  necks 

Of  those  diamond-eyed  girls  ? 


Hark!  the  Ronda*  are  riding— 

rU  swear  'twas  a  shot ! 
Would  you  bave  me  stand  here 

To  be  kill'd  on  the  spot? 
Here  are  meerschaums  from  Turkejt 

And  cameos  from  Greece— ^ 
Fm  ruin'd  by  their  sale : 

They're  for  nothing  a-piece. 
See  this  ring — the  Mog^ 

Never  wore  such  a  stone. 
Fm  mountiog  my  mule : 

You'll  repent  when  Fm  gone. 
In  short,  such  a  cargo 

In  Spain  was  ne'er  seen ; 
'Tis  high  treason  to  sell  it, 

'Twas  made  for  the  Queen. 

m. 
I'm  a  bold  smuggler ; 

I  don't  care  who  knows ; 
I  can  take^  down  a  bull 

With  my  lance,  sir. 
I  have  powder  and  shot 

For  Frenchmen  and  crows. 
And  have  oft  led 

Napoleon  a  dance,  sir. 
What  cares  the  Guerilla 

For  sunshine  or  snow  ? 
His  heart's  in  his  hand 

When  he  follows  the  foe. 
We  laugh  at  their  columns. 

We  laugh  at  their  lines. 
When  we  sharpen  our  knives 

And  unsUng  our  carbines. 
The  Frenchman  is  coming. 

HUlo!  hillo! 
The  true  Spanish  style 

Is  no  word— but  a  blow. 
He  may  plunge  in  our  valleys — 

We'll  wait  for  him  there. 
He  shall  find  the  Guerilla 

A  wolf  in  hb  lair. 
He  may  dimb  up  our  hills, 

The*Guerilla  is  nigh. 
To  make  his  last  bed 

With  his  face  to  the  sky. 
His  bones  shall  be  dust. 

And  his  blood  shall  be  raio. 
Before  he  shall  trample 

The  beroes  of  Spain. 


The  cuftomhonfe  patrols. 
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This  is  the  age  of  WateriDg-Places. 
The  pleasures  of  mankind  are  certain- 
ly increasing.  We  are  not  now  speak* 
ing  of  the  pleasures  of  the  table; 
those  onr  forefathers,  perhaps,  en- 
joyed as  much  as  wo,  and  studied  them 
more.  They  had  as  much  beef  and 
fish,  had  more  game,  and  had  claret 
for  condescending  to  drink  its  thin, 
tartareous  Tintage.  Nor  are  we  speak- 
ing of  the  pleasures  of  gaming,  such 
as  they  are ;  fbr  they  are  rapidly  dis- 
appearing from  all  that  names  itself 
rational  society,  and  aro  fast  descend- 
ing into  the  professional  hands  of 
those  who  in  other  days  would  have 
been  highwaymen.  Nor  *do  we  in- 
sbt  on  the  pleasures  of  wealth,  which 
is  rather  the  key  to  them,  than  enjoy- 
ment itself,  and  which  is  equally  felt 
in  erery  age  of  mankind.  Our  posi- 
tion is,  that  the  age  has  acquired  new 
sources  of  gratification,  easy  in  their 
attjdnment,  siftaple  in  their  indulgence, 
and  salutary  in  their  effect  on  the 
spirits  and  the  frame.  For  the  relief 
of  disease,  for  the  relaxation  of  the 
mind,  and  for  the  enjoyment  of  the 
senses,  the  three  things  most  essentid 
are,  change  of  climate,  change  of 
scene,  and  change  of  society.  The 
modern  system  of  watering-places  se- 
cures them  all.  The  system  began 
in  England,  and  even  here  is  scarcely 
above  a  century  old.  In  Germany  it 
was  about  half  a  century  later,  and  is 
now,  after  completing  the  circle  of 
the  Rhenish  towns,  slowly  advancing 
through  the  interior  of  Germany. 
In  France  it  is  still  scarcely  known, 
and  with  the  most  delicious  shores, 
and  some  of  the  most  romantic  conn- 
try  of  the  south  of  Europe,  the  French 
have  scarcely  yet  discovered  that 
they  have  on  one  side  the  waters  of 
the  Mediterranean,  and  on  the  other 
the  surges  of  the  Channel ;  that  the 
severity  of  winter  may  be  softened  by 
thezepbyrs  of  the  south,  and  the  lan- 
guors of  summer  refreshed  by  the 
breezes  of  the  Atlantic. 

Of  course  it  is  admitted,  that  nei- 
ther bathing  nor  the  use  of  mineral 
waters  are  novelties ;  they  are  both  at 
least  as  old  in  this  country  as  the  Ro- 
man conquest*  The  supreme  deity 
of  the  Romans  was  good  sense. 
Wherever  they  marched,  they  carried 


the  customs  of  their  country  along 
with  them.  Wherever  a  Roman  l^on 
was  stationed,  its  first  care  was  to  es- 
tablbh  three  public  works — a  bath,  a 
temple,  and  a  theatre.  They  were 
well  acquainted  with  the  virtues  of 
mineral  waters,  and  seem  to  have  dis- 
covered, or  have  named,  the  chief 
springs  in  France  and  Germany.  It 
will  be  equally  admitted,  that  for  cen- 
turies those  springs  have  been  used 
by  invalids ;  and  that  the  baths  of  the 
Pyrenees,  of  the  Rhine  country,  and 
even  of  England,  have  been  prescrib- 
ed bv  physicians,  in  every  age,  since 
the  days  of  Charlemagne.  But  it  was 
to  England  that  was  due  the  first  idea 
of  the  «<  Watering-Place,"  in  the  more 
perfect,  Jbecause  the  more  pleasant, 
sense  of  the  word ;  as  an  abode  where 
not  merely  the  invalid  found  healUi, 
but  where  all  found  enjoyment;  others 
adding  the  charms  of  scenery  to  tiie 
animation  of  society,  a  holyday  retreat, 
which  gave  a  temporary  relaxation  to 
ttunds  and  bodies  wearied  by  the  prac- 
tical anxieties  of  cities,  and  filled  every 
day  with  amusement  without  fatigue^ 
and  gayety  without  dissipation* 

It  is  remarkable,  that  almost  every 
invention  of  our  day  has  a  tendency 
to  increase  the  enjoyments  of  the  uitcA- 
titude.  The  inventions  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  were  chi^fiy  scientific, 
and  intended  for  the  philosopher ;  the 
inventions  of  the  century  before  were 
chiefly  in  the  art  and  instruments  of 
war,  and  intended  for  the  soldier;  the 
inventions  of  the  fifteenth  century  (of 
all  eras  the  most  vivid  and  original,) 
were  of  the  great  arts  which  distbguidn 
the  modem  world  from  the  ancient,  and 
were  evidentiy  intended  to  civilize  the 
half-savage  state  of  European  nations. 
But  the  inventions  of  the  eighteenth 
and  nineteenth  centnries,have  been  all 
for  the  comforts  of  the  people.  The 
uses  of  steam— that  new  principle  of 
power  put  into  the  hands  of  man  for  a 
new  mastery  over  natnre-*have  been 
exclusively  turned  to  the  general  in- 
crease of  those  means  of  enjoyment 
which  especially  concern  the  multi- 
tude;— to  the  production  of  better 
clothing,  the  drainage  of  mines,  the 
relief  of  labour  in  the  more  toilsome 
and  unhealthy  occupations,  and  in 
later  years  the  more  Msy,  rapid»  and 
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regnlar  intercourse  of  remote  por- 
tions of  countries.  The  remaining 
imperfections  of  the  machinery  exhi- 
bit only  the  imperfections  of  human 
skill  r  but  the  power  is  there^  and  it  is 
exbaustless  ana  irresistible.  We  are 
probably  still  only  in  the  infancy  of 
means  which  may  be  destined,  in 
times  when  the  minds  of  men  and  the 
treasures  Qf  na^ons  shall  be  turned  to 
the  true  purposes  of  society,  to  change 
tiie  £;ice  of  the  world — to  raise  the 
valley  and  level  the  mountain — to 
COT er  the  soil  with  the  treasures  of  its 
depths,  and  realize  the  visions  of  the 
prunevsl  age.  It  is  singular,  that  all 
a^mpts  to  convert  steam  to  the  direct 
purposes  of  war>  have  been  totally 
abortivot  Steam  guns,  and  similar 
prefects  for  employing  steam  in  the 
field,  bufebiled;  anid  tbb  most  power- 
fill  and  yet  obedient  element  of  which 
man  has  ]uu>wledge»  hitherto  refuses 
to  exert  its  giant  strength  in  the  ser- 
vice most  prized  by  his  passions,  and 
highest  in  ue  scale  of  bis  ambition. 

Intercourse  is,  in  all  instances,  the 
chief  civilizer  of  nations,  and  on  this 
^laim  we  should  rest  the  greatest 
values  of  the  two  greatest  inventioQs 
id  the  a§pe — the  steam-boat  and  the 
railroad.  TheM*  achievements  were 
equally  unexpected ;  the  virtual  con- 
quest of  wind  and  tide,  was  as  far  be- 
yond the  hope  of  man,  as  the  virtual 
conquest  of  time  and  space.  The 
steam-ship  rush^  out  in  the  tempest, 
forces  its  way  through  the  surge,  and 
crosses  the  ocean  in  less  time  than  it 
would  have  once  taken  to  coast  from 
one  harbour  in  the  Channel  to  aur 
other.  The  railroad,  by  a  still  more 
marvellous  achievement,  reduces  that 
transit,  which  was  once  a  waste  of 
days,  to  a  work  of  hours — brings  the 
ends  of  the  kingdom  tc^ether — places 
;every  portion  of  it  within  the  reach  of 
every  man-<-and,  uniting  the  most  ex- 
traordinary powers  oT  speed  and 
strength,  formerly  so  opposite,  gives 
us  the  flight  of  a  bird,  and  a  force  to 
which  the  sinews  of  the  elephant  are 
straws.  These  are  great  promises  for 
the  condng  time.  Such  powers  can- 
not have  been  given  merely  to  termi- 
nate in  cheapening  xsalko,  or  carrying 
passengers  irom  Liverpool  to  London 
in  less  time  than  the  stage.  They  are 
meant  to  operate  in  the  great  scale  of 
nations.  They  are  in  statistics  what 
the  great  machinery  at  the  mint  is  to 
striking  the  dies  by  hand.  Tiiey  must. 


it  is  true,  be  supplied  with  the  mate- 
rial by  the  national  vigour ;  the  ma- 
chine must  have  gold  before  it  can 
stamp  the  coinage ;  but  it  is  a  noble 
and  powerful  inventbn  to  meet,  by  a 
new  circulation,  the  new  necessities  of 
a  more  populous,  and  busy,  and  ener- 
getic generation  of  mankind. 

"  Mais,  revenoM  k  no$  moutonaJ* 
tJntil  the  latter  part  of  the  17th  cen- 
tury London  was  to  England  what 
Paris  is  now  to  France,  every  thing. 
It  was  the  seat  of  politics,  pleasure, 
commerce,  and  of  that  whole  conflux 
of  idlers  who  grow  out  of  the  prospe- 
rity of  an  opulent  nation.  It  has  been 
the  custom  of  late  writers  to  denounce 
London  as  absorbing  all  the  interests 
of  England,  and  yet  its  present  power 
b  nothing  to  its  ancient.  In  the  days 
of  our  fathers  no  other  city  had  any 
influence  whatever.  What  now  are 
cities  were  then  towns ;  towns  wero 
villages ;  and  villages  were  nests  of 
cottages.  The  country  gentlemen 
remained  obscurely  in  their  homies; 
and  when  they  left  them,  instantly 
turned  their  horses'  heads  to  London, 
as  the  seat  of  amusement,  dissipation, 
society ;  and  though  last  not  least, 
place- hunting.  The  whole  interior  of 
the  country  was  agricultural,  and  ex- 
hibited only  various  kinds  of  rusticity. 
The  traders  lived  located  in  the  little 
ports,  involved  in  the  intricacies  of 
local  trade,  and  never  looking  into 
any  thing  but  a  ledger  or  the  Gazette* 
London,  the  seat  of  the  government, 
of  the  great  merchants,  of  the  nobles, 
and  of  the  legislature,  was  the  bead 
and  the  heart,  too,  of  the  nation.  This 
has  all  changed  since.  The  spirit  of 
life  has  been  spread  over  the  land. 
Manufoctures  have  sprung  up  in  the 
great  agricultural  districts,  and  filled 
them  with  a  new  activity  and  unex- 
pected wealth,  and  a  Angularly  exci- 
table population.  Powerful  local 
interestshave  thus  been  formed,  which 
almost  wholly  supersede  the  interests 
of  London.  There  is  now  no  province 
of  England  where  the  philosopher,  the 
man  of  literature,  the  man  of  taste,  or 
the  man  of  pleasure,  might  not  find  all 
the  means  to  accomplish  all  his  ob- 
jects, and  society  to  stimulate  and 
ex^oy  them.  To  the  politician,  Lon- 
don, as  the  seat  of  Parliament,  is  of 
course  still  paramount ;  but  even  he 
finds  that  his  most  delicate  game  must 
still  be  played  in  his  county ;  that  the 
root  of  his  power  must  be  among  the 
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countiy  population  \  and  that  if  he  is 
to  be  strongs  it  must  be  by  cultivating 
the  public  spirit  in  his  own  yicinitj. 
The  centralization  which  it  is  now  the 
trim  of  Cabinets  to  achieye^  is  the 
work  of  a  different  principle — ^it  is  a 
Ticious  effort  to  counteract  the  course 
of  nature  for  the  sake  of  partj.  Its 
f>urpo8e  is,  to  gather  within  the  grasp 
of  government  all  the  power  which 
^as  once  spread  among  the  local  au- 
thorities ;  to  concentrate  all  patron- 
'age  within  the  hands  of  the  ministry 
for  the  time  being,  and  thus  to 
-strengthen  the  government  by  en- 
feebling the  nation.  It  would  be  as 
wise  to  cut  away  every  root  of  a  tree 
except  the  tap  root ;  the  result  would 
be  the  same  in  both ;  the  perfection  of 
the  system  would  expose  both  the  go- 
vernment and  the  tree  to  be  over- 
thrown by  the  first  storm. 

The  progress  of  Bath  was  a  curious 
Instance  of  change  of  m  anners  produced 
-by  the  change  of  circumstances.  At  the 
close  of  the  seventeenth  century  Lon- 
don was  still  the  great  theatre  of  pub- 
lic amusement.  It  is  remarkable^  that 
the  chief  public  amusement  was  ga- 
ming. This  had  been. the  nnfortuUate 
legacy  of  Charles  II.  to  his  people. 
Gaming  was  a  profesfioB ;  gamesters 
formed  a  large,  recognised,  and  almoeC 
a  privileged  class.  Their  movements 
were  as  periodical  as  those  of  the  law- 
"yers,  with  the  exception,  that  they 
roved  not  only  through  England,  but 
had  their  rendezvous  in  the  chief  ci- 
ties of  Europe.  London  was  their 
headquarters  daring  the  winter.  As 
the  season  advanced,  they  set  off  for 
the  principal  places  where  strangers 
resorted  on  the  Continent ;  establish- 
'ed  themselves  at  Aix-la-Chapelle, 
Bagneres,  the  German  cities,  and  the 
Hague,  then  the  seat  of  important 
negotiations.  In  the  autumn  they  re- 
turned  to  England,  taking  their  course 
through  the  places  where  the  eoUec- 
tion  of  invalids  and  idlers  gave  some 
opportunity  for  the  pursuit  of  their 
vocation,  and  in  winter  they  were  at 
^th^  post  in  the  coffeehouses  of  Lon- 
don a^ain. 

'  Batn,  in  those  days,  was  a  pretty 
.  village,  its  grand  place  of  assodation 
•seems  Co  have  been  a  bowling-green, 
its  chief  promenade  was  a  double  row 
of  sycamores*  and  its  principal  em- 
ployments yawning,  anddrinking  those 
waters  which  no^ng  but  the  most 
•extraordinary  ISsar  of  death,  or  ^ 


most  singular  insenrfUHty  to  fbnlness 
in  taste  and  smell,  could  ever  have 
reconciled  any  human  bdng  to  touch- 
ing^ after  the  first  drop. 

The  feeble  state  of  Queen  Anne*8 
health,  in  170S,  induced  her  pbysl- 
cians  to  recommend  the  Bath  waters. 
The  royal  presence  gave  some  pub» 
licity  to  Bath,  but  added  little  to  its 
popularity.  Even  then  her  character 
had  begun  to  be  appreciated.  Anne 
was  a  dull  woman,  an  unprofitable 
queen:  always  clinging  to  some  fa- 
vourite ;  and  mistaking  flattery  for 
friendship,  and  selfishness  for  publie 
zeal,  she  finally  suffered  herself  to 
sink  into  the  burieaque  of  her  peopl^ 
and  the  prev  of  domestic  intrigue, 
until  all  national  attachment  was  ex- 
tinguished by  seeing  the  government 
entrusted  to  the  hands  of  Harley 
and  Bolingbroke,  two  traitors  who 
ought  to  have  been  delivered  up  to 
public  justice,  and  whose  actual  corre- 
spondencej  since  discovered,  provei 
that  they  were  in  league  with  the 
Pretend^.  The  guilty  love  of  placo 
in  those  men  had  evidently  superseded 
all  sense  of  publie  duty ;  ana  nothinj^ 
-but  the  national  manliness,  whi£ 
boldly  refosed  to  be  govemml  by  the 
famHy  of  James  himsdf,  th^  miserable 
tool  of  Jesuitry  and  France,  could 
have  saved  England  from  Popery  in 
her  churches,  and,  tyrannj  on  her 
throne. 

The  history  of  maimers  in  Englaiid 
would  form  a  curious  chanter.  The 
-mde  yet  romantic  chivalry  of  the 
Elizabethan  age  had  been  XxAMj 
extinguished  by  the  sour  and  savage 
liberty  of  the  Commonwealth ;  ye^ 
even  for  this  liberty,  the  manners  in- 
troduced by  Charies  the  Second  veip 
•a  contemptible  and  cormptbg  substi- 
tute. Half  French  half  English,  the 
king  had  all  the  vices  of  the  Fren^ 
court,  without  its  elegance,  taste,  or 
dignity ;  and  all  thelove  of  prerogative^ 
which  ruined  his  unfortunate  father, 
without  his  sense  of  public  duty.  The 
manners  of  the  court  rapidly  spreadi^ 
through  the  nation,  contaminated 
every  class  of  society.  The  dnuna 
remains  a  melancholy  evidence  of  t£e 
^sgrace  of  national  literature.  Th^ 
conversational  language,  even  of  the 
higher  circles,  exhibits  the  stamp  of 
the  national  impurity.  Authorshipj 
where  it  did  not  pander  to  popular 
vice,  waa  disgraced  by  the  most  pros- 
trate servility  to  tha  great ;  andpoli* 
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deal  lif<Q»  citable  as  it  Ib  of  iDspiring 
the  noblest  passions  by  offeriog  the 
noblest  rewards,  was  coospicuoos  only 
for  Uie  prostitution  of  great  abilities 
to  the  most  personal  purposes,  nntil 
eTery  man  who  sought  distinction 
sought  it  only  in  the  more  avowed  trea- 
son to  the  state ;  the  very  atmosphere  of 
senates  seemed  fatal  to  public  virtue, 
and  the  constitution  was  on  the  point 
of  falling  a  prey  to  rival  facdons,  re- 
concilable only  by  common  conspi- 
racy against  their  country. 

It  is  by  no  means  an  over-refinement 
to  attribute  a  pordon  of  the  reviving 
grace  of  public  manners  to  the  influ- 
ence of  Bath.  It  had  long  shared 
the  general  rusticity  of  the  dme,  for 
the  court  was  vicious  without  being 
elegant ;  and  the  country,  in  contempt 
of  its  foreign  manners,  took  a  pride  in 
the  nadonal  roughness.  Smoking  was 
every  where  indulged  in.  The  squire 
walked  into  the  public  room  with  his 
pipe  in  his  mouth,  and  danced  in  his 
boots :  the  time  for  breaking  up  the 
public  balls  depended  wholly  on  the 
whim  of  the  dancers ;  if  it  was  their 
will,  they  broke  off  at  midnight,  or 
danced  till  dawn.  Those  who  re- 
garded themselves  as  die  superior 
order  of  birth  or  fortune,  came  to  the 
dance  with  swords,  and  die  evening 
sometimes  ended  in  a  mel^.  RufSans 
soon  learned  to  assume  the  dress  and 
swords  of  the  aristocracy ;  and  Bath 
was  on  the  point  of  being  deserted  by 
all  gendemen.  But  this  catastrophe 
was  averted  by  a  singular  circum- 
atanee,  and  a  singular  individual. 

A  physician  of  some  repute,  con^ 
ceiving  himself  insulted  by  the  inhabit 
tants,  conmienced  a  series  of  attacks 
upon  the  efficacy  of  the  waters,  and 
finally  exhibited  hb  wrath  in  a  pam- 
phlet, of  which  he  boasted  **  that  it 
would  cast  a  toad  into  the  spring." 
It  happened  that  at  this  period  a  wan. 
dering  gamester  from  London,  one  of 
those  **  gentlemen  upon  the  town " 
Vho  make  so  stirring  a  figure  in  the 

Sys  of  the  last  century,  had  come  to 
th  for  the  first  time.  The  popular 
alarm  caught  hu  ear.  It  struck  him 
that  it  offered  an  opening  exactly  cal- 
culated for  a  genius  like  hb  own :  he 
laughed  at  the  doctor's  pamphlet,  told 
every  body  that,  if  the  direcdon  of 
the  public  amusements  was  placed  in 
hb  hands,  he  would  «  expel  the  toad," 
as  the  Italians  cured  the  poison  of 
the  tarantula,  by  music,  and  that  he 


wanted  only  a  few  more  fiddles  to 
conquer.  The  conqueror  was  the  ec- 
centric, extravagant,  and  nearly  un- 
done adventurer,  to  whom  all  the  world 
bas  long  since  given  the  name  of  Beau 
Nash. 

The  new  sovereign  of  the  menug 
plaisirs  signalized  the  commencement 
of  his  office  like  other  monarchs,  by 
demanding  universal  allegiance,  and 
establUhing  a  code.  A  suffidenUj 
expressive  character  of  what  the  pre- 
vious manners  were,  may  be  traced  in 
the  digest  issued  by  the  new  king.  It 
was  entided — 

"  Rules  to  be  observed  at  Bath. 

*'  1.  That  a  visit  of  ceremony  at 
first  coming,  and  another  at  going 
away,  are  ail  that  can  be  expected 
or  desired  by  ladies  of  quality  and 
fashion,  excq>t  imptrlineniSm 

"2.  That  ladies  coming  to  the  ball 
appoint  a  time  for  their  footmen  com- 
ing to  wait  on  them  home,  to  prevent 
dUturbance  and  inconveniences  to 
themselves  and  others. 

'<3.  That  gendemen  of  fashion 
never  appearing  in  a  morning  before 
the  ladies,  in  gowns  and  caps,  show 
breeding  and  respect. 

"  4.  That  no  person  take  it  ill  that 
any  one  goes  to  another's  play,  or 
breakfast,  and  not  theirs*  except  cap^ 
tious  by  nature^ 

"  5.  That  no  gendeman  give  hU 
dcket  for  the  balls  to  any  but  gende- 
women,  unless  he  has  none  of  his  ac- 
quamtance, 

**  6.  That  gendemen  crowding  be- 
fore the  ladies  at  the  ball,  show  ill  man- 
ners, and  that  none  do  so  for  the  fnture» 
except  those  who  respect  nobo<fy  but 
themselves* 

"7.  That  no  gendeman  or  lady 
take  it  ill  that  another  dances  before 
them,  except  such  as  have  no  pretence 
to  dance  at  all, 

"  8.  That  the  elder  ladies  and  chil- 
dren be  content  with  a  second  bench 
at  the  ball,  as  being  past,  or  not  come 
to  perfection. 

"  9.  That  die  younger  ladies  take 
nodce  how  many  eyes  observe  thenu 
This  does  not  extend  to  the  Have^t^ 
alls/ 

«  10.  That  all  whbperers  of  lies 
and  scandal  be  taken  for  their  authors, 

'Ml.  That  all  repeaters  of  such  lies 
and  scandal  be  shunned  by  all  corn- 
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paiiYf  exeqfi  such  as  have  been  guilty 
of  the  same  crime, 

**  N.B. — Several  men  of  no  char- 
acter*  old  womeD^  and  youDg  ones  of 

auesdoned  reputatioo>  are  great  au- 
lors  of  lies  in  these  places^  being  of 
the  sect  of  Levellers^ 

Whether  onr  ancestors  were  wiser 
or  weaker  than  ourselves^  this  code 
shows  that  they  must  have  required  a 
strong  discipline  to  make  them  well- 
bred.  All  the  old  gentlemen  of  the 
past  age  seem  to  hare  rested  their 
claims  to  refinement  on  the  embroidery 
of  their  coats,  and  the  curls  of  their 
perukes.  Beau  Nash's  code  u  fit  only 
for  an  academy  of  Hottentots ;  and  we 
may  fairly  triumph  over  the  generation 
of  stiff  skirts  and  snuff- boxes,  if  their 
manners  required  as  law  what  would 
now  be  repelled  as  libel. 

Even  in  their  boasted  etiquette  of 
dress,  they  sometimes  exhibited  a  sin- 
gular rusticity.  One  of  the  most  dif- 
ficult reforms  of  the  new  master  of  the 
ceremonies,  was  the  prohibition  of 
white  aprons  in  the  ball-room.  This 
appendage,  which  made  a  duchess  look 
liVe  a  ddrymaid,  was  one  of  his  first 
objects  of  hostility.  One  night,  on 
seeing  the  Duchess  of  Queensbernr 
enter  the  room  in  one  of  those  obnoxi- 
ous aprons,  Nash  went  up  to  her,  re- 
monstrated on  its  unsuitableness,  and 
threw  it  among  the  ladies*  mdds  ut- 
ting  on  the  back  benches,  saying  that 
**  none  but  waiting- women  appeared 
in  white  aprons."  The  Duchess  had 
the  good  sense  to  take  the  reproof 
with  a  smile,  and  acknowledge  that 
she  bowed  to  his  <<  Majesty's**  autho- 
rity. 

Another  and  more  serious  offbnce 
soon  exhibited  the  value  of  his  rule. 
The  habit  of  wearing  swords — one  of 
the  grossest  absurdities  of  the  time— 
often  produced  fatal  rencontres.  The 
ball-room,  the  theatre,  and  the  streets, 
were  the  frequent  scenes  of  duels  for 
the  most  triflmg  causes.  The  modem 
advocates  for  duelling,  who  contend 
that  it  has  the  merit  of  keening  society 
in  order,  should  explain  how  it  was, 
that  when  every  gentleman  wore  a 
sword,  every  day,  nay  almost  every 
hour,  produced  its  quarrel.  A  chance 
look,  a  peevish  word,  an  accidental 
touch,  and  the  sword  was  instantly 
out;  and  men  who  had  never  seen 
each  other  before,  found  themselves 
engaged   in    deadly  combat.     Nash 


applied  himself^  with  characteristic 
spirit,  to  abolish  the  nuisance,  by  pro* 
hibiting  swords  in  all  places  of  public 
entertainment.  This,  he  humorously 
said,  was  ''only  to  hinder  people 
from  doing  what  they  had  no  mind 
to;**  the  duellbts  being  generally 
spurred  on  to  the  con£ct  only  by 
finding  that  the  public  gaze  was  upon 
them.  However,  one  desperate  en- 
counter of  this  kind  so  strongly  ex« 
cited  public  reprobation,  that  he  was 
enabled  to  obtain  his  object.  Two 
gentlemen,  of  the  name  of  Taylor  and 
Clarke,  both  professional  gamesters, 
having  quarrelled  at  play,  went  out  to 
fight  on  the  spot.  It  was  night,  and 
they  fought  by  torchlight  in  the  pub- 
lic promenade.  Taylor  was  despe- 
rately wounded,  but  lived  for  seven 
years  after,  when  he  died  of  the 
wound ;  some  accident  having  caused 
it  to  break  out  afresh,  he  bled  to  death. 
Clarke,  from  that  period,  pretended  to 
g^row  religious,  and  even  turned 
Quaker,  dying  eighteen  years  after  in 
poverty  and  contrition.  Still  it  was 
thought  necessary  to  put  the  new  re- 
gulation on  the  footing  of  gallantry ; 
and  gentlemen  were  forbidden  to 
wear  swords,  because  ^' they -often 
tore  the  ladies*  clothes,  and  also 
frightened  them,  by  being  drawn  in 
their  presence."  Nash  was  supreme ;  ' 
and  wherever  he  heard  of  a  chal- 
lenge, instantly  had  both  parties  ar- 
rested. 

Emboldened  by  this  success,  he 
commenced  his  campaign  against  an- 
other nuisance.  To  induce  the  country 
gentlemen  to  wear  shoes  and  stock- 
bgs  at  the  rooms,  was  looked  upon  we 
not  much  less  difficult  ^than  to  per- 
suade a  Highlimder  to  invest  his 
nether  man  in  breeches,  or  an  Esqui- 
maux to  part  with  his  skin.  Nash, 
strong  in  the  cause  of  virtue,  deter- 
mined to  make  the  experiment.  The 
squires  resisted  long  and  stoutly. 
They  clung  to  their  boots  with  here* 
ditar)r  zeal  until  Nash  tried  ridicule. 
He  tasked  his  muse  for  a  song,  which 
he  entitled — 

''Fbontimblla's  Ihtitation  to  the 
Assembly. 

'<  Come,  one  and  aU,  to  Hoyden  hill. 
For  there  we  meet  to-night ; 

Let  prudes  and  fools 

Mind  fashion's  rules, 
We  Hojdene  all  decency  slight. 
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f*  Comt*  Irottops  mi4  AUUna^ 
jCock*d  hatB  and  white  aprons, 
We  beat  up  for  foil/ s  recroitt ; 
For  why  sbould  not  we 
Id  dress  be  as  free, 
Ab  Hog's- Norton  squires  in  booiif 

This  was  certaiolj  no  very  pointed 
sbaft  from  Apollo*a  quiver,  ana  yet  it 
appears  to  have  stung  the  squires 
deeply.  Set  to  a  lively  tune,  it  was 
sung  every  where;  and  the  nobility 
))aving  declared  that  it  did  honour  to 
the  poetry  of  the  age,  it,  made  the 
wearing  of  boots,  in  ball-rooms,  a  for- 
midable experiment  for  the  future* 

But  he  was  not  content  with  a  par- 
tial victory.  Like  the  true  general, 
nothing  could  satisfy  him  that  did' not 
drive  the  foe  from  the  field.  To  com- 
plete the  overthrow  of  the  boots,  he 
called  in  the  aid  of  that  universal  fa- 
vourite, Punch.  He  exhibited  a  pup* 
pet-diow,  in  which  Punch  made  his 
Appearance  booted  and  spurred,  in 
the  full  costume  of  the  country  squire. 
On  paying  his  devoirs  to  a  blooming 
)>eauty,  the  lady  acknowledged  a 
mutual  passion,  but  objected  to  his 
boots ;  "  He  must  get  rid  of  them,  or 
submit  to  be  rejected."  Punch  was 
all  astonishment  at  sudii  a  request* 
"  I  am,*'  said  he,  *'  a  countrv  squire. 
Has  any  person  living  ever  heard  of 
Any  of  us  taking  off  his  boots?  Why, 
jmadam,  they  are  a  part  of  ourselves ; 
you  might  as  well  pull  off  our  legs ; 
we  walk  in  them — we  ride  in  them ; 
we  eat  and  driuk  in  them ;  we  sleep 
«ud  we  wake  in  them;  we  feast  in 
them,  and  we  will  dance  in  them.  I 
assure  you  they  are  quite  the  thing 
in  Bath.  We  are  always  seen  in  them 
at  our  country  balls,  too  ;  and,  in  fact, 
without  their  boots  country  gentlemen 
are  nothing."  But  the  blooming 
beauty  was  not  to  be  convinced ;  and 
finding  argument  useless,  and  remou- 
^stranee  thrown  away,  kicked  Punch 
out  of  her  presence,  boots  and  all. 

The  moral  of  this  piece  of  humour 
was  found  in  the  laughter  of  the  po- 
pulace, and  Punch  had  the  honour  of 
effecting  a  reform.  At  length  Nash 
found  himself  so  strong  on  the  sul]ject, 
that  whenever  any  one  entered  the 
rooms  in  boots,  he  walked  up,  and, 
bowing  with  assumed  gravity,  wou]4 
express  his  regret  "that  the  gentle- 
man had  forgotten  his  horse. ** 

But  he  had  other  reforms  to  make. 
The  chairmen  of  Bath  had  begun  to 


ffTQw  niimeroQSi  und^  in  oonaequenc^ 
insolent.  The  chief  part  of  them  bac( 
flocked  over  from  Ireland^  and  the 
spirit  of  riot  had  not  received  any^  di* 
minution  from  the  circumstance.  The 
chairmen  having  a  monopoly  of  tha 
public  conveyance,  were  like  other 
monopolbts ;  and  gentlemen  or  ladies 
who  presumed  to  walk  home  at  night, 
instead  of  using  the  sedans,  wer^ 
liable  to  be  insulted  by  those  fellows. 
Nash  applied  force  to  amend  this  evil, 
and  shortly  reduced  the  refractory 
to  discipline. 

The  lodgings  for  visiters  were  in  a 
deplorabW  condition,  and  alike  dirty 
and  dear.  The  dining-roonia  and 
chambers  were  without  carpets,  the 
floors  being  coloured  brown  with 
small- beer  and  soot,  to  hide  their  dirt. 
The  furniture  corresponded  to  the  gen- 
eral state  of  the  house,  and  consisted 
pf  a  few  oak- chairs,  a  table,  and  a 
small  looking-glass,  with  a  fender  and 
tongs.  Of  course,  there  were  occa- 
sional exceptions.  A  tariff"  for  lodgi- 
ings  was  subsequently  adopted. 

Nash  seemed  formed  bpr  nature  and 
habit  expressly  for  his  omce.  His  in- 
tercourse with  the  fashion  of  London 
had  given  him  manners — his  know- 
ledge of  the  gamester's  life  had^made 
him  familiar  with  all  the  interior  of  a 
cunous  and  intricate  system,  which 
then  involved  nearly  every  idler,  whe- 
ther of  fashion  or  below  it.  His  na- 
tural sagacity  taught  him  to  apply  his 
experience  to  the  advantage  or  his 
new  dominion ;  and  his  wit,  pleasantry, 
and  habitual  politeness,  made  his  au- 
thority light  to  Bath  and  to  ever/ 
body. 

The  fame  of  the  new  regulations 
soon  brought  strangers  to  Bath ;  and 
the  effect  exhibited  itself  in  the  im>- 
provement  of  the  streets  and  the  eree- 
tion  of  buildings.  But  the  Assembly 
Uoom  was  still  scarcely  better  than  a 
booth.  Nash  now  commenced  his 
operations  to  remedy  this  want.  One 
Harrison  raised  a  handsome  building, 
for  the  use  of  which  and  the  lighting 
he  was  to  have  three  guineas  a- week* 
The  band  of  music,  which  it  had  been 
his  first  care  to  form,  and  for  which  he 
provided  by  a  subscription,  was  In- 
creased, and  paid  two  guineas  each  by 
the  week.  Gardens  were  added  to  the 
rooms,  and  they  became  the  fashion* 
able  promenade. 

The  balls  were  the  grand  amuse, 
ment,  and  Nash  r^ulated  them  with 
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the  stricUst  etiqneUe*  He  ordere4 
ihat  tbej  should  begin  at  six  precisely, 
and  as  precisely  end  at  eleven.  This 
was  done  to  allow  of  the  attendance  of 
the  invalids,  bj  rendering  the  hours 
consbtent  with  their  healui.  Minuets 
— a  fashion  imported  from  France,  as 
France  had  imported  them  from  Spain 
7-opened  each  ball;  the  ladj  and 
gentleman  of  the  highest  rank  present 
dancing  the  first.  Wh'en  the  minuet 
Was  concluded,  the  lady  was  led  to  her 
seat,  and  the  master  of  the  ceremonies 
led  up  a  new  lady,  each  gentleman 
being  expected  to  dance  two  minuets; 
thb  portion  of  the  dancing  generally 
lasting  two  hours.  When  the  minuets 
were  ended,  which  to  us  would  appear 
intolerably  tedious — though  old  ladies 
and  gentlemen  still  declare  that  grace 
of  movement  and  elegance  of  manners 
were  never  seen  since  their  decay,  and 
scarcely  scruple  to  insinuate  that  to 
this  fatal  neglect  we  owe  no  slight 
share  of  the  French  Revolution — at 
eight,  country  dances  were  permitted, 
women  of  title,  according  to  their  rank, 
taking  the  highest  places.  At  nine, 
the  gentlemen  led  the  ladies  to  tea. 
On  returning,  they  resumed  the  dance 
till  eleven.  At  that  moment  the  mas- 
ter of  the  ceremonies  advanced  into 
the  room,  and,  holding  up  his  finger, 
ordered  the  band  to  desist.  The  ball 
closed  instantly,  and  the  ladies  were 
handed  to  their  sedan  chairs.  So 
strict  was  this  etiquette,  that  no  au- 
thority was  suffered  to  interfere.  It 
IS  on  record,  as  an  instance  of  Nash's 
inflexible  virtue  on  this  point,  that  one 
night  the  Princess  Amelia,  sister  of 
George  III.,  desiring  him  to  order 
'<  one  dance  more,'*  after  he  had  given 
the  signal  for  closing  the  ball,  he  de- 
clared to  her  Roval  Highness  that  his 
laws  were,  like  the  laws  of  Lycurguf, 
irreversible  by  any  power,  however 
royal  or  however  fair. 

It  is  said,  that  one  of  the  pupils  of 
Titian  replying  to  some  suggestion 
for  improving  his  picture,  ''that  it  was 
but  a  trifle  ;'*  the  great  master  observed, 
that  perfection  is  made  '*  up  of  trifles, 
but  perfection  is  no  trifle."  Nash's 
regulations,  trifling  as  they  are  in  de- 
tail* yet  had  no  trifling  consequence. 
They  were  actually  the  means  of  rais- 
ing a  small  town  into  a  great  one, 
refining  the  manners  of  an  important 
portion  of  English  society;  recon- 
ciling the  care  of  health  with  the 
rational  pursuit  of  pleasure,  and  teach- 


ing the  natbn,  how  to  be  at  once 
**  merry  and  wise." 

"  Order"  was  Nash's  first  law ;  and 
every  transaction,  every  hour  and 
amusement,  was  reflated  by  a  settled 
and  known  rule.  The  arrival  of  every 
person  of  rank,  or  other  distinction,  in 
Bath,  was  welcomed  by  a  peal  of  the 
abbey  bells,  and  subsequently  by  the 
city  band,  or  "  waits ;"  for  this  a  fse 
was  eatablished,  from  balf-a-crown  to 
half- a  guinea.  It  was  objected  that  the 
peal  might  disturb  the  sick ;  but  Nad^ 
with  his  usual  knowledge  of  human 
nature,  observed,  "that  people  must 
be  very  sick  indeed,  when  they  had 
lost  all  curiosity ;  that  the  sound  of 
the  bells,  annouocing  a  new  arrival, 
made  everv  one  anxious  to  know  whose 
it  was,  and  that  no  city  was  the  worse 
for  being  kept  alive."  Some  of  the 
regulations  remain  to  this  day,  some 
have  fallen  into  disuse  by  the  change 
of  circumstances ;  but  they  all  exhibit 
the  talent  for  sagacious  arrangement 
which  characterized  this  singular  and 
certainly  dexterous  personage. 

It  was  "expected"  that  the  head  of 
every  family  should  subscribe  to  all 
the  public  places  immediately  on  his 
arrival*  Two  guineas  to  the  balls  and 
the  pump-room ;  from  half-a-crown  to 
a  guinea  for  walking  in  the  wardens  of 
the  assembly  rooms;  half- a- guinea 
subscription  to  the  circulating  library, 
and  another  subscription  to  the  co£be- 
house  for  the  pens,  ink,  and  paper 
with  which  he  wrote  his  letters  there ; 
the  coffee-house  being,  in  those  days, 
the  chief  place  of  correspondence. 
Thus  health,  exercise,  and  books,  were 
provided  together. 

But  the  great  object  was  to  provide 
employment,  or  amusement,  for  every 
one  at  every  hour  of  the  day.  Noto- 
riously, nothing  is  so  difilcult  as  to 
amuse  idlers,  or  to  make  those  employ 
themselves  who  have  no  other  pursuit 
than  pleasure.  Every  thing  in  this 
world  is  more  easily  kiUed  than  time. 
Nash's  ingenuity  contrived  to  turn  the 
duty  into  a  pastime,  and  the  pastime 
into  a  duty.  The  bath  was  the  first 
object*  The  hours  were  appointed 
between  six  and  nine  in  the  morning. 
The  lady  was  brought  in  a  close  cba&, 
dressed  in  her  batUug  clothes,  to  the 
bath.  On  her  descending  the  steps 
into  the  water,  she  was  presented  with 
a  little  fioating  basin#  in  which  were 
placed  her  handkerchief,  a  snuff-box, 
and  a  nosegay.    If  a  novice^  ah^  bid 
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aa  attendant  to  guide  her  throngh  the 
watery  way.  If  accustomed  to  thb 
curious  immersion)  she  followed  her 
own  fancies,  and  played  the  Naiad  until 
she  was  satisfactorily  boiled.  After 
the  bath  hours  the  pump-room  was 
opened,  where  the  company  assembled 
to  chat  and  drink  the  waters.  During 
the  drinking  of  this  nauseous  draught 
an  orchestra  continued  to  play,  pro* 
bably  on  the  principle  of  the  music  at 
the  sacrifices  of  Moloch,  to  drown  the 
cries  of  the  roasting  children.  The 
company  then  returned  to  their  own 
homes  to  breakfast,  or  joined  public 
breakfasts  in  the  assembly  rooms.  By 
this  time  the  newspapers  were  to  be 
found  in  the  coffee-houses  ;  and,  as  the 
ladies  had  a  separate  coffee-house, 
they  enjoyed  the  opportunity  of  turn- 
ing politicians  for  the  day. 

The  morning  was  now  handsomely 
got  rid  of.  On  the  Sundays  and  holy- 
days  the  majority  went  to  church.  On 
other  days  the  company  spread  them- 
selves through  the  environs  of  the 
town,  or  found  health  and  exercise  in 
the  promenades.  The  more  adventu- 
rous rode  and  drove  to  the  hills  which 
diversify  this  fine  country ;  the  fashion- 
able promenaded  the  streets  ;  the  phi- 
losophers turned  over  the  shelves  of 
the  libraries ;  the  poets,  the  sentimen- 
talists,  and  the  lovers,  wandered  along 
the  banks  of  the  soft  flowing  '*  Avon.** 
Every  one  was  occupied,  every  one 
found  provision  for  his  peculiar  taste. 
There  never  was  a  republic  so  free,  a 
despotism  so  unresisted,  or  a  mo- 
narchy 80  happy.  Then  came  dinner. 
Instead  of  our  modem  unnatural  hour 
of  seven  or  eight,  it  was  at  four ;  for 
every  one  who  went  to  the  ball-room 
must  be  there  before  six.  Early  rising 
had  strengthened  the  frame,  pleasant 
society  had  enlivened  the  spirits,  and 
a  day  of  exercise  had  given  an  appe- 
tite for  the  simple  meal  which  then 
constituted  dinner.  After  dinner  the 
pump-room  was  again  opened :  every 
Tuesday  and  Friday  there  was  a  puh- 
lic  ball :  the  theatre  was  open  every 
evening ;  and  with  those  were  inter- 
mingled private  parties,  balls,  and  sup- 
pers. It  may  be  presumed  that  the 
author  of  this  flourishing  state  of  things 
enjoyed  his  triumph.  Never  man  en* 
joyed  it  more.  *'  Kings  may  be  great, 
but  Nash  was  glorious."  It  u  true 
that  the  Bmnswick  family  were  on  the 
throne  of  England,  but  Nash  was  auto- 
crat of  Bath.   The  moment  the  Lon- 


doner entered  the  City  oftheFountalnsy 
he  felt  himself  under  another  sovereign. 
Tbo  pciitics  and  parties  of  the  king- 
dom were  nnheard  of  within  the  new 
redm.  Pleasure  was  the  public  prin- 
ciple. The  magistrates  of  the  eitr 
finding  the  advantages  of  Nash*s  ad* 
ministration,  bowed  down  to  him  on 
all  occasions.  The  populace  knew  no 
other  master  i  the  visiters  submitted^ 
without  a  murmur,  to  his  control ; 
and  even  the  highest  nobles,  to  whom 
Bath  was  becoming  a  delightfhl  re- 
source against  the  monotony  of  the 
court  circle,  would  have  sooner  thought 
of  overthrowing  the  Hanover  succes- 
sion, and,  perhaps,  accomplished  it 
more  easily,  than  shaking  the  master  of 
the  ceremonies  on  his  throne. 

Nash  now  rapidly  exhibited  a  sense 
of  his  dignity.  As  monarchs  have  the 
crown  jewels  reset  for  their  corona- 
tion, and  Caesar  covered  his  baldness 
with  laurels,  Nash  put  on  an  immense 
white  hat.  Like  Caesar,  he  was  still 
tender  on  the  score  of  ambition,  and 
said,  that  his  reason  for  adopting  this 
phenomenon,  was*' to  prevent  his  hats 
Doing  stolen;*'  but  those  who  knew 
him  and  hnman  nature  better,  justly 
said,  that  it  was  his  **  sign  of  supre- 
macy.** To  thb  he  soon  added  other 
evidences  of  his  taste  for  distinction. 
He  set  up  an  equipage,  of  a  descrip- 
tion which,  even  in  our  age  of  extra- 
vagance,  would  appear  extravagant— 
a  chariot  with  six  greys,  lac^  lac- 
queys, French  horns,  and  outriders. 
His  dress  was  covered  with  embroid- 
ery, his  periwig  was  of  dimensions 
unseen  before,  his  lace  was  the  choicest 
Mechlin  —  from  top  to  toe,  he  was 
"  every  inch  a  king." 

We  must  now  give  a  glance  at 
the  rise  as  well  as  at  the  progress 
of  this  monarch.  Richard  Nash 
was  born  in '  Swansea  in  1674,  the 
son  of  a  genUeman,  who,  how* 
ever,  had  a  partnership  in  trade^a 
pursuit  which,  however  nnce  honour- 
ed, was  then  disregarded  by  the  hot 
blood  of  the  gentry.  His  mother  was 
niece  to  the  gallant  Colonel  Payer» 
who  was  killed  in  defending  Pembroke 
CasUe  against  Cromwell  and  his  re« 
bels.  Young  Nash,  whose  early  vi- 
vacity had  given  his  family  strong 
hopes  of  his  success  in  Ufe,  after  re- 
ceiving the  best  education  which  thdr 
finances  would  allow,  was  sent  to 
Jesus  College,  Oxford,  as  preparatory 
to  being  called  to  the  bar.    Bat  the 
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university  is  often  a  Dcrilous  experi- 
ment to  a  young  and  unsettled  tern* 
Ser ;  and  Nash  exhibited  his  first  in* 
ependence,  by  falling  in  love  before 
he  was  seventeen^  and  making  an  ofi*er 
of  nuurriage.  But  his  tutor>  discover-^ 
ing  the  design^  interposed^  and  broke 
off  thu  premature  attempt  to  ruin 
himself  and  the  unlucky  person  who 
was  about  to  share  his  undoing.  This 
affair  sent  him  home ;  and  to  college 
he  declared  his  determination  to  return 
no  more.  He  then  entered  the  army 
as  an  ensign*  But  soldiership,  even 
in  peace,  was  found  too  severe  a  re- 
straint for  his  volatility,  and,  after  in- 
curring some  debts,  he  reverted  to  his 
original  intention  of  following  the  law. 
Of  all  pursuits  this  might  seem  the 
least  consistent  with  the  tastes  of  a 
habitual  rambler.  But  the  barrister 
of  a  hundred  years  ago  was  made  of 
a  very  different  material  from  the  la- 
borious and  secluded  student  of  later 
jurisprudence.  Lord  Eldon,  when 
once  asked  the  best  way  to  live  by  the 
bar,  said — "  Tliat  he  knew  of  but  one : 
to  live  like  a  hermit  and  work  like  a 
horse."  But  the  Templar  of  the  past 
age  was  the  wit,  the  man  of  pleasure, 
the  haunter  of  theatres,  the  licensed 
critic  on  the  drama,  the  privileged 
conversationist,  the  established  autho- 
rity in  all  matters  of  taste,  pleasantry, 
and  eccentricity.  He  lived  too  near 
the  city  to  be  altogether  the  man  of 
fashion,  and  too  far  from  the  commer- 
cial world  to  be  the  man  of  business. 
But  he  hovered  between  both,  and 
prided  himself  on  combining  the  ele- 
gance of  the  one  with  the  activity  of 
the  other.  Of  course,  there  were 
striking  exceptions,  and  the  great 
science  of  English  law  had  its  philo- 
sophers; but  the  characteristics  of 
the  Templar  in  society  were  an  em- 
broidered suit  and  a  sword ;  a  fluent 
tongue  upon  every  topic  of  the  day, 
a  constant  attetadance  at  the  pit  of 
the  playhouse,  an  invincible  assu- 
rance, and  the  invaluable  art  of  con- 
triving to  live  without  money. 
Nash  found  this  kind  of  life  the  one 
exactly  formed  for  him.  ^  Adroit,  of 
easy  manners,  and  a  quick  sense  of 
his  own  interest,  he  was  every 
where,  and  displayed  a  model  of  the 
Templar.  His  first  maxim  was,  al- 
ways to  be  well  dressed.  The  pomp 
of  oui*  ancestors  in  the  outer  man  was 
enormous;  and  fortunes  were  ex- 
pended in  the  laced  ruffles^  the  velvet 
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coat,  and  tlie  diamond  brooch  and 
buckles  of  ^  beau.  Nash  had  a  na- 
tural taste  for  dress,  and  took  good 
care  that  his  should  be  conspicuous ; 
the  payment  of  his  unlucky  tailors 
was,  of  course,  postponed  to  a  long 
futurity.  But  his  appearance  led  him 
into  high  society,  and  his  coat  and 
wustcoat  made  him  friends,  where  his 
virtues,  if  he  had  them,  would  pro- 
bably have  left  him — "  to  eat  his  mut- 
ton cold."  Even  among  Templars 
he  was  so  much  distinguished,  that  in 
the  pageant  which  the  Middle  Tem- 

Ele  exhibited  to  William  the  Third  on 
is  accession,  according  to  the  custom 
of  the  time,  he  was  chosen  to  super- 
intend the  performance,  and  conduct- 
ed it  with  such  skill  as  to  attract  the 
notice  of  even  the  phlegmatic  and  so- 
lid-minded sovereign,  who  offered  to 
knight  him.  On  this  occasion,  how- 
ever, Nash  made  perhaps  the  only 
false  step  which  he  ever  made  in  cour- 
tiership.  He  rashly  refused  the  offer, 
saying,  "  If  your  majesty  is  pleased 
to  make  me  a  knight,  I  wish  it  may 
be  one  of  your  poor  knights  of  Wind- 
sor, and  then  I  shall  have  a  fortune  at 
least  able  to  support  my  title  ;*'  the 
'*  poor  knights,*'  (since  called  by  a 
more  becoming  name,  the  "  military 
knights,'')  having  a  pension  from  the 
crown,  which  then  was  considerable 
in  those  cheaper  days.  But  the  king 
took  no  notice  of  the  request.  Kings 
are  not  fond  of  refusals  when  they 
propose  civilities,  and  Nash,  by  gid- 
dily rejecting  ihe  title,  lost  the  pen- 
sion which  probably  would  have  fol- 
lowed. 

But  in  all  his  dissipation,  there  was 
an  under  current  of  good  nature.  On 
his  leaving  the  Temple  in  debt,  when 
hb  accompts  were  brought  before  the 
masters,  they  were  struck  with  one 
item.  "  To  making  one  man  happy, 
•£10/'  On  asking  its  meaning,  Nash 
replied,  **  that  one  day  happening  to 
hear  a  poor  man  say  to  his  wife  and 
large  family  that  £10  would  make 
him  happy,  he  could  not  restrain  him- 
self from  making  the  trial.'*  He  fur- 
ther said,  that  if  the  masters  did  not 
think  proper  to  allow  the  charge,  he 
would  refund  the  money.  The  mas- 
ters, however,  were  so  much  pleased, 
that  they  thanked  him  for  hb  benevo- 
lence, and  jdesired  that  double  the  sum 
might  be  given  in  their  name. 

The  age  was  one  of  frolic,  some- 
times extravagant,  sometimes  danger- 
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ou8>  bat  which  in  none  of  its  shapes 
would  now  be  endured.  Nash^  gaming 
at  York,  once  lost  every  shilling  he 
was  worth.  He  was  offered  fifty 
gnineas  to  try  his  fortune  again,  on 
eondition  of  standing  naked  in  a  blan- 
ket at  the  great  door  of  the  Minster 
as  the  congregation  were  coming  ont. 
He  adopted  the  condition  at  once ; 
and  at  the  appointed  time  appeared  in 
his  blanket.  The  Dean  recognized 
him.  "  What  I"  he  exclaimed,  "  Mr 
Nash  in  masquerade?**  ^'  Only  a  York- 
shire  penance,  Mr  Dean,  for  keeping 
bad  company,"  said  Nash,  pointing  to 
his  companions. 

He  once  won  a  wager,  by  riding 
naked  through  a  village  on  a  cow. 
This  Tom  of  Coventry  exhibition, 
which  was  then  looked  on  as  a  proof 
of  spirit,  would  now  consign  the  hero 
to  the  hands  of  the  police;  but  the 
man  who  deals  in  affairs  of  this  order, 
may  often  incur  rougher  treatment 
He  was  invited  by  some  naval  officers 
to  a  dinner  on  board  their  ship ;  he 
being  left  in  ignorance  that  the  vessel 
was  under  sailing  orders  for  the  Me- 
diterranean, he  allowed  himself  to  in« 
dalge  in  wine  until  he  was  carried  to 
his  bed.  When  Jie  awoke,  he  found 
himself  at  sea.  He  had  now  no  re- 
source but  to  make  the  voyage ;  du- 
ring  whi^ch  the  ship  fought  an  engage- 
ment, and  Nash  saw  one  of  his  friends 
killed  by  his  side,  himself  receiving  a 
bullet,  as  he  averred,  in  the  leg.  He 
was  rather  vain  of  this  share  in  war, 
and  it  became  the  custom  to  banter 
him  on  the  subject.  A  woman  of  fa- 
shion, one  day,  doubting  it,  he  t'athcr 
impudently  told  her,  that  **  his  leg 
was  at  her  service,  and  she  might 
feel  the  ball,  ifhtr  ladyship  pleased,** 

But  Nash  had  now  become  a  wiser 
if  not  a  graver  man  ;  and  his  success 
at  Bath  seemed  to  promise  him  a 
secure  fortune.  The  histories  of 
popular  favourites  would  often  be 
valuable,  if  it  were  merely  for  their 
experience.  Nash  had  one  vice,  which 
ultimately  obscured  all  his  prospects. 
The  spirit  of  gaming  which  had  led 
him  into  his  early  embarrassments, 
and  which  his  poverty  had  partially 
checkecl,  returned  in  his  prosperity 
with  new  force.  Still,  without  desir- 
ing to  excuse  this  fatal  propensity  in  a 
man  of  generous  but  irresolute  mind, 
all  the  excuse  may  be  offered  in  his 
instance,  which  is  to  be  found  in  high 
exanple  and  oniversal  custom.   Dan- 


gerous as  gatning  continues,  it  was 
then  utterly  destructive.  Every  man 
of  fashion  and  fortune  habitually  play- 
ed ;  and  thousands,  who  had  neither, 
adopted  play  as  a  regular  pursuit. 
The  laws,  which  its  endrmity  from! 
time  to  time  had  stimulated  a  reluctant 
legislature  to  enact,  were  either  dead 
by  disuse,  or  openly  defied.  Nash, 
whose  finances  had  been  rapidly  ex- 
hausted by  his  new  style  of  living, 
reinforced  them  by  the  gaming  tables, 
and,  in  the  beginning,  won  large 
sums.  But  his  characters  as  a  guar^ 
dian  of  public  decorum  and  as  a  game- 
ster, naturally  came  into  strange  colli- 
sion. There  were  frequent  instances 
when  his  better  part  predominated, 
and  he  interfered  to  save  the  thought- 
less from  utter  ruin.  One  was  well 
known : — 

A  fellow  of  Oxford,  a  young  man, 
had  been  so  smit  with  a  love  of  gam- 
ing, that  be  threw  up  his  fellowship 
and  came  to  Bath,  determined  to  make 
his  fortune  at  once  or  be  ruined.  H^ 
had  the  unusual  fate  of  soon  winning 
a  sum  sufficient  to  give  him  a  provi- 
sion for  life ;  but  he  persevered,  and 
with  the  still  more  unusual  fate  at 
continuing  his  luck,  until,  before  tfao 
winter,  he  had  added  four  thousand 
pounds  to  his  former  capital.  Nash, 
who  had  lost  some  money  to  him,  one 
night  invited  him  to  supper.  As  they 
sat  together  over  their  wine,  he  said, 
'*  Perhaps,  sir,  you  may  imagine  that 
I  have  invited  you  in  order  to  take  my 
revenge ;  hot  1  had  no  such  intent.  I 
have  asked  you  here  in  order  to  give 
you  some  advice,  of  which,  pardon  me 
for  saying,  I  think  you  are  likely  to 
Stand  in  need.  You  are  now  drawn 
away  by  a  torrent  of  success ;  but  a 
time  mil  come  when  von  will  regret 
having  left  the  quiet  of  a  college  life 
for  the  nncertain  profession  of  a  game- 
ster. Runs  of  ill-luck  will  come,  as 
sure  as  day  and  night  succeed  each 
Other.  Take  my  advice — be  content 
with  what  you  have  got ;  for  I  can  tell 
von,  that  had  you  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land it  would  finally  slip  through  your 
fingers.  1  have  not  the  honour  of  be- 
ing acquainted  with  you  ;  but,  to  con- 
vince you  that  I  wish  you  well,  I  shall 
now  give  you  sixty  guineas,  to  receive 
twenty  every  time  you  lose  two  hun- 
dred at  one  sitting."  The  youn^ 
gentleman  thanked  him,  but  refused 
the  offer.  The  prophecy  was  tmcj 
he  was  finally  undone^ 
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red,  equally  eharaeteristicy  though 
more  productiTe  to  Nash's  finances. 
A  noble  dnkewho  played  high,  once, 
under  the  immediate  remorse  of  hav- 
ing lost  a  very  considerable  sum,  begged 
of  Nash  to  tie  him  up  for  the  future 
by  a  penalty.  Nash  aecordingly  gave 
him  a  hundred  guinea?,  to  receive  ten 
thousand  whenever  the  noble  Lord 
lost  ten  thousand  pounds  at  one  sit- 
ting.  But  the  Duke's  passion  was  in< 
veterate.  Soon  after,  having  lost  at 
hazard  eight  thousand  guineas,  and 
being  <m  the  point  of  throwing  for 
three  thousand  more,  Nash,  who  was 
present  at  this  dissipated  scene,  seized 
the  dice-box,  and  genecously  entreated 
him  to  think  of  what  he  was  doing, 
and  remember  the  penalty.  The  re- 
monstrance had  the  effect  for  the  time ; 
and  on  that  night  the  duke  played  no 
more.  But  when  was  a  gamester 
ever  reclaimed  ?  The  madness  of  play 
was  so  strong  upon  him,  that  he  soon 
after  lost  an  immense  sum  at  New- 
market, and  paid  the  penalty. 

An  incident  subsequently  occurred, 
which  was  more  Hke  a  €cene  in  a 
drama  than  a  thing  of  real  life.  A 
young  member  of  the  peerage,  madly 
fond  of  play,  had  come  to  gratify  his 

Ciort  ra.Bath,  when  he  began  to 
rapidly.  Nash,  pitying  his  insa- 
nity, determined  to  give  him  a  practi- 
cal lesson.  Knowing  his  own  superior 
skill,  he  engaged  the  young  peer  to 
play  against  himself  for  a  large  sum. 
His  lordship  lost ;  he  staked  again  a 
still  larger  sum  ;  this,  too,  he  lost,  and 
losing  his  temper  with  it,  he  plunged 
headlong  into  ruin.  Determined  to 
throw  every  thing  aWay,  he  lost  his 
estate,  and  sending  Ibr  some  of  the 
writings,  he  deposited  them  in  Nash*s 
hands.  He  had  now  nothing  that  he 
could  lose  but  his  carriage  and  horses. 
These,  too,  he  lost.  He  now  sat  in 
the  despair  of  one  who  felt  himself 
helpless  and  ntterlv  undone.  After 
Nash  had  suffered  him  to  undergo  this 
salutary  torment  for  a  while,  he  said 
to  him,  "  You  have  now  ruined  your- 
self.  I  am  master  of  every  guinea 
you  are  worth  in  the  world.  A  single 
night  has  done  this.  Now,  listen  to 
my  proposal.  It  was  not  my  intention 
to  ruin  you.  But  if  I  did  not,  I  well 
know  that  there  are  others  who  would. 
There,  take  your  title-deeds  again.  I 
forgive  you  yonr  whole  debt  to  me ; 
Teqidrlng  oMy  that  you  sbaU  look 


sand  pounds,  whenever  I  may  cad  for 
such  a  sum."  The  peer,  surprbed  at 
this  sudden  and  generous  restoration, 
gladly  accepted  the  condition.  But 
die  penalty  was  never  demanded  du- 
ring his  lifetime.  Subsequently  to  his 
decease,  Nash,  falling  into  embarrass- 
ments,  applied  for  the  money  to  his 
heir.  The  debt  was  acknowledged, 
and  was  honourably  paid  without  hesi- 
tation. 

But  the  mischief  of  gaming  at  length 
began  to  attract  the  notice  of  Parlia- 
ment. The  law  awoke  from  its  long 
slumber;  and  by  the  1 2th  of  George 
II.,  severe  penalties  were  enacted 
against  all  "games  of  chance."  Pharo, 
basset,  and  hazard  were  chiefly  marked . 
The  act  declared  all  such  *'  games  and 
lotteries  to  be  illegal,  laying  a  fine  of 
£200  on  all  setters  up  of  the  banks,'* 
&c.  Every  player  also  was  to  forfeit 
£50.  ^ 

The  contest  now  lay  between  the 
sagacity  of  the  law  and  the  dexterity 
of  the  sharper.     Other  games  were 

Suickly  invented,  beyond  the  limits  of 
be  statute ;  and  a  new  game,  called 
Passages,  exhibited  its  popularity  in 
the  ruin  of  thousands*  The  law  at- 
tempted to  meet  this  evasion,  by  de- 
claring every  game  played  with  one 
die,  or  more,  or  other  means  of  the 
same  nature,  having  numbers  on  it» 
as  well  as  the  players,  should  come 
within  the  penalty.  Other  evasions 
tried  the  skill  of  the  legislature  again. 
A  succession  of  games,  with  barba- 
rous and  absurd  names,  were  invented, 
"  roly-poly,"  ••  Marlborough's  battles," 
Ac.  Bat  the  popular  favourite  now 
was  E.O.,  a  game  which  must  have 
pleased  the  banks,  as  their  profits 
were  two  and  a  half  per  cent  on  all 
that  was  lost  and  won.  As  the  E.O. 
tables  were  not  yet  illegal,  they  were 
soon  to  be  found  everywhere ;  and  a  new 
influx  of  gamesters  hurried  to  Bath, 
where  Nash  had,  unfortunately  for  his 
reputation,  made  himself  a  partner  in 
one  of  those  firms.  Fidelity  among 
such  connexions  is  impossible,  and 
Nash  said  that,  within  three  year?,  he 
found  that  he  bad  been  cheated  to  the 
amount  of  X20,COO. 

The  law  was  at  length  forced  to 
strike  at  the  root ;  and,  by  the  Act  of 
1745,  it  was  declared  that  none  should 
open  a  house  or  room  for  play,  under 
pain  of  forfeiture ;  and,  by  an  amend-' 
mett  of  the  Act  of  Anne  for  recover- 
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log  money  lost  at  pUvy  it  was  declared 
tbat  no  person  should^be  incompetent 
to  be  a  witness — that  all  present  at  a 
gaming-table  might  be  summoned  by 
the  magistrate  before  whom  the  affair 
was  brought ;  and  all  players  who  lost 
ten  pounds  at  a  time  were  made  in* 
dictable  within  six  months,  and,  on  con- 
▼iction»  were  fineable  five  times  the 
amount  of  their  losses  or  winnings. 
Stilly  gaming  was  incorrigible*  Laws 
may  punbh  offenders^  but  seldom 
amena  them.  Higher  motives  than 
fear,  and  more  steady  principles  than 
penalty,  must  heal  the  wounds  of 
morals.  The  legislature  only  threw 
gaming  into  more  desperate  hands ; 
and  while  the  ruin  continued  still  more 
eztensivelyy  the  sense  of  character, 
which  had  restrained  the  darker  atro- 
cities of  the  gaming-table  gradually 
died  away. 

But  another  singular  and  ridiculous 
distinction  existed  between  the  ages  of 
our  ancestors  and  the  present.  Love 
was  a  business.  Every  man  above  the 
lower  orders  was  a  declared  adorer  of 
the  sex.  But  the  style  of  the  passion 
hadits  changes.  The  lover  of  the  latter 
part  of  the  seTonteenth  century  affected 
the  gravity  of  the  Spaniard— knelt  at 
the  lady's  feet,  made  costly  presents, 
wooed  her  with  sonnets,  declared  her 
a  goddess,  and  longed  only  to  die  for 
ber  smile.  The  lover  of  the  begin- 
ning of  the  eighteenth  century  was 
the  French  lover.  He  wrote  epigrams, 
wore  embroidered,  clothes,  relied  for 
captiTation  on  the  newest  fashion  from 
Paris,  a  ten- guinea  clouded  cane,  and 
a  fifty-guinea  snuff-box.  The  lover 
of  the  reign  of  George  II.  had  altered 
all  this  proceeding ;  and,  though  pro- 
fessing the  most  determined  devotion 
to  the  fair,  acted  on  the  extraordinary 
system  of  winning  their  hearts  hv  a 
contempt  for  their  persons.  Noncna* 
lance  was  the  principle  in  those  days, 
as  apathy  is  in  ours.  The  beau  of  a 
hundred  years 'ago,  and  the  exqubite 
of  1840,  differed  in  nothing,  except 
that  the  former  professed  to  love  the 
ladies,  and  the  latter  professes  to  love 
nothing  but  himself.  But  the  beau 
was  the  reverse  of  insensible  to  either 
beauty,  elegance,  or  wit  The  exqui- 
site  is  essential  vapidity.  The  beau 
had  hb  animation,  his  anecdote,  and 
Uie  perpetual  diamond  snuff-box  glit- 
tering  in  hb  hand,  to  fill  up  the  pauses 
of  the  dialogue.  The  exouisite  is  a 
melaQcboly  object,  sliding  through  life 


with  no  more  purpose  than  an  automa- 
ton— living  on  the  smallest  conceiv- 
able expenditure  of  human  understand- 
ing, and  carried  in  and  out  of  society, 
with  no  more  volition  of  hb  own  than 
the  plaster  figures  on  the  heads  of  the 
Itakan  hawkers,  and  with  not  a  much 
more  substantial  resemblance  of  hu- 
manity. 

Fortune-hunting  at  length  became 
one  of  the  established  professions  of 
Bath,  and  Nash,  in  hb  character  of 
general  guardian,  found  himself  ob- 
liged to  keep  a  vigilant  eye  on  the 
more  romantic  of  hb  subjects.  He 
generally  had  good  information,  and 
astonished  the  parties  by  coups  de 
theatre. 

One  evening  at  the  rooms,  he  stern- 
ly walked  up  to  an  old  lady  and  her 
daughter,  and  abruptly  told  her  that 
"  it  would  be  wiser  for  her  to  be  at 
home.*'  The  lady,  a  woman  of  for- 
tune, was  at  first  inclined  to  be  indig- 
nant  at  thb  style  of  address.  But  as 
Nash  was  uncontrolled  monarch  there, 
she  could  only  turn  away  with  evident 
signs  of  surprise  and  vexation.  But 
on  hb  following  her,  and  repeating 
the  words,  she  began  to  think  that 
there  was  some  meaning  in  them  be- 
yond gratuitous  offence.  She  accord- 
ingly  retired,  and  went  home.  There, 
to  her  astonishment,  she  found  her 
eldest  daughter,  who  had  stayed  away 
from  the  ball  on  some  excuse,  ready 
dressed  for  an  elopement,  and  a  noto- 
rious sharper  in  waiting,  with  a  post- 
chaise,  to  carry  he;r  off  at  the  moment. 
Nash*s  information  had  acquainted 
him  with  the  plot,  and  he  had  mysti- 
fied the  company  by  taking  thb  dra- 
matic mode  of  showing  his  knowledge 
of  all  the  machine  of  Bath  society. 

Another  of  those  incidents  was 
more  romantic  still.  After  the  peace 
of  Utrecht,  a  number  of  the  miUtary 
flocked  to  Bath  to  ei^oy  the  amuse- 
ments,  which  had  now  become  cele- 
brated throughout  Europe.  Among 
the  rest  was  a  young  lieutenant-colo- 
nel, a  handsome  and  lively  personage, 
but  with  nothing  beyond  his  commis- 
sion. The  gay  colonel  was  an  uui« 
versal  favourite;  but  the  gaming-table, 
and  the  expensive  style  of  hb  living, 
soon  compelled  him  to  sell  an  annuity, 
the, wreck  of  hb  fortune,  and  he  was 
on  the  point  of  ruin.  In  thb  extre- 
mity, however,  whether  from  taste  or 
si>eculation,  he  fell  desperately  in  love 
with  a  young  lady,  an  only  dangfateri 
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and  the  probable  heiress  of  Tery  large 
property.  The  colonel's  graces  were 
irresistible,  and  the  lady  gave  him  her 
heart  without  delay.  They  would 
have  eloped  ;  and  in  the  wrath  of  the 
lady's  father  would  have  probably 
been  left  without  a  shilliog,  had  not 
Nash  fortunately  interfered.  He  in-i^ 
formed  the  father  of  the  circumstance ; 
the  lady  was  instantly  hurried  home ; 
and  the  old  gentleman,  thanking  Nash 
for  this  important  service,  offered  him 
a  considerable  present,  which,  how- 
ever, was  honourably  declined. 

The  colonel,  furious  at  the  double 
disappointment,  now  attacked  Nash, 
who,  not  making  any  secret  of  what 
he  bad  done  as  a  matter  of  duty,  was 
challenged  to  fight  with  swords.  But 
this  folly  the  master  of  the  ceremo* 
nies  felt  that  it  was  also  his  duty  to 
decline,  as  a  guardian  of  public  order ; 
and  the  wearing  of  swords  being  then 
strictly  prohibited  in  Bath,  the  officer 
was  forced  to  pos^)one  his  revenge 
until  they  should  meet  in  London. 

But,  in  the  mean  time,  bis  debts 
would  admit  of  no  delay,  and  hb  cre- 
ditors were  on  the  point  of  seizing 
him,  when  he  suddenly  escaped  from 
Bath,  and,  having  no  other  resource, 
went  to  the  continent,  and  joined  the 
Dutch  army  in  Flanders  as  a  volun- 
teer. There  the  unlucky  spendthrift 
felt  all  the  sufferings  which  the  fatigues 
of  a  common  soldier's  life  could  inflict, 
without  the  comforts  even  of  his  pay ; 
he  was  wholly  lost  sight  of,  and  the 
general  opinion  of  him  was,  that  he 
had  fallen  in  an  engagement.  The 
lady*s  father,  within  the  next  two 
years,  died,  aud  she  became  possessed 
of  his  property.  An  idea  of  a  curiously 
chivalric  nature  now  suggested  itself 
to  Nash.  As  he  bad  never  seen  any 
evidence  of  the  coloners  death,  he  ap'* 
plied  himself  to  ascertain  his  fate,  and 
with  so  much  diligence,  that  be  at 
length  discovered  thb  son  of  adven- 
ture **  fretting  his  hour  upon  the 
stage"  in  a  company  of  strollers  at 
Peterborough. 

Before  the  lady*s  acquaintance  with 
the  colonel,  she  had  been  solicited  in 
marriage  by  a  nobleman,  whom  she 
had  rejected  for  her  more  agreeable 
admirer ;  but  who,  on  his  ruin,  had  re- 
turned, renewed  his  addresses,  and 
w-is,  apparently,  on  the  point  of  suc- 
ceeding. Nash,  thinking  that  as  he 
had  deprived  the  u  nlucky  colonel  of 
OOP  opportunity,  it  was  only  justice  to 
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give  him  another,  proposed  to  the 
lady  (to  whom  the  nobleman  was  now 
a  constant  attendant)  that  they  should 
all  go  **  to  see  the  players  at  Peter- 
borough;" taking  them  in  his  own 
equipage,  which  was  one  of  the  most 
showy  in  England. 

The  play  happened  to  be  The  Ccm- 
icious  Lovers,  a  sufficiently  sentimen- 
tal one  for  the  occasion ;  but  the  colo- 
ners part  was  humiliated  into  **  Tom.** 
The  lady  was  seated  in  the  stage- box, 
with  the  peer  on  one  side,  and  Nash, 
impatient  to  see  the  effect  of  recog- 
nition, on  the  other.  At  length  Tom 
appeared;  the  lady,  astonished  and 
overwhelmed  with  the  unexpected 
spectacle,  felt  all  her  passion  revive, 
and  fainted.  The  colonel,  who  had 
recognised  her  instantly,  and  was  at 
first  shocked  at  the  idea  of  thus  appear- 
ing  before  the  woman  whom  he  loved, 
now  rushed  off  the  stage,  sprang  into 
the  box,  and  caught  her  in  his  arms  I 
As  may  be  presumed,  the  noble- 
man, furnished  with  such  unequivocal 
proof  of  the  lady's  feelings,  withdrew 
his  suit  immediately ;  and  the  lovers 
were  married. 

*'  Colonel/*  said  Nash,  in  explain- 
ing his  conduct, ''  you  once  thought 
me  your  enemy,  because  I  endeavour* 
ed  to  prevent  you  from  ruining  each 
other.  You  were  then  wrong;  but 
you  have  long  since  had  my  forgive- 
ness. If  you  love  each  other  well 
enough  now  for  matrimony,  you  fairly 
have  my  consent ;  and  confound  him, 
say  I,  who  attempts  to  part  you." 

The  marriage  turned  out  as  happy 
as  it  was  opulent;  and  Nash  after- 
wards spent  many  agreeable  days  in 
their  society. 

Goldsmith,  in  that  most  humorous 
and  touching  work  of  his  age,  th« 
«  Vicar  of  Wakefield,"  has  exactly 
described  this  stage  scene,  where  the 
Vicar's  son  George  is  recognised  by 
the  woman  of  his  heart  among  the 
strollers.  The  idea  was  probably 
suggested  by  the  colonel's  ad?en«* 
ture. 

Another  event,  of  a  more  unhappy 
nature,  produced  a  deep  impression  at 
Bath.  A  voung  lady,  of  good  family, 
of  large  A)rtune,  and  of  remarkable 
beauty,  visited  the  city,  and  naturally 
attracted  remarkable  attention.  Se- 
veral proposals  of  marriage  were  soon 
made  to  her ;  but  she  loved  only  the 
privileges  of  "  single  blessedness,"  re- 
fused all  her  offers,  and  determined  tp 
3d 
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eojoy  the  delights  of  the  accomplished 
and  elegant  lociety  of  the  place  in 
their  highest  indolgence.  If  this  was 
an  error,  it  may  be  forgiven  to  a  beau- 
tiful, wittjr,  and  elegant  creature  in 
the  yery  bloom  of  Ufe,  for  she  was 
but  nineteen ! 

However,  she  was  not  to  esoqie  the 
natural  result  of  living  in  a  perpetual 
blaze  of  admiration ;  and  she  at  length 
fbli  in  love.  Nothing  could  be  more 
unfortunate  than  her  ehoice,  for  her 
lever  was  a  man  of  dissipation,  utterly 
ruined,  unable  to  restrain  himself  in 
any  pursuit  of  pleasure,  a  gamester 
and  a  rake ;  and  though  a  man  of 
originid  taste  and  talent,  high-bred 
and  accomplished,  yet,  from  his  habits 
of  excess  in  every  folly  of  fkshiooablo 
life,  inevitably  destined  to  die  in  a 
jail. 

It  was  supposed  that  in  his  distresses 
Iw  had  been  relieved  by  this  beautiful 
creature.  But  his  creditors  at  length 
losing  patience,  he  was  thrown  into 
prison  in  London.  She  then  took 
the  fatal  resolution  of  discharging  his 
debts,  which  amounted  to  nearly  her 
whole  fortune. 

Nash,  en  becoming  acquainted  with 
her  intention,  immediately  employed 
every  aiigumeat  in  his  power  to  save 
her  from  this  step  to  being  undone. 
He  represented  the  fatal  uselessness  of 
taking  a  habitual  spendthrift  out  of 
prison,  the  hopelessness  of  reclaiming 
the  vices  of  a  whole  life,  and,  in  addi- 
tion, the  haaard  of  reputation  which 
must  be  incurred  by  this  extraordinary 
interference  on  the  part  of  any  female. 
But  love  is  madness  while  it  lasts,  and 
remorse  when  it  is  gone.  The  debts 
were  discharged,  the  lover  was  let 
'  loose  to  the  gaming  table,  and  the  lady 
was  left  with  no  other  course  than  to 
retnm  to  Bath  and  live  on  the  ft^g- 
ment  of  her  income. 

She  soon  found  a  difference  in  the 
reeeptioii  given  to  the  opulent  and 
to  the  reduced  ;  but  to  live  in  public 
was  now  seeond  nature  to  her;  and 
to  enable  her  to  live  in  public,  she  was 
induced  to  enter  into  eome  obscure 
arrangement  with  a  dexterous  but  vul« 

far  woman,  who  kept  a  house  for  play. 
int  the  general  slights  which  followed 
aank  into  her  soul.  Her  character 
was  wholly  untouched,  even  by  the 
voice  of  scandal ;  but  she  grew  melan- 
choly, and  finally  leaving  this  palnftil 
emmexion,  began  to  think  of  suicide, 
^he  now  became  a  governess  in  a  gen*- 


tleman's  family,  j^here,  though  well 
treated,  she  sank  into  still  deeper  de- 
jection. At  length,  on  the  day  fixed 
for  the  return  of  the  family  from  Lon- 
don to  Bath,  where  she  had  been  left, 
she  resolved  to  put  an  end  to  all  her 
anxieties,  by  the  most  irrevocable  of 
all  crimes. 

On  thu  day,  havusg  set  the  house  in 
peculiar  order,  she  wrote,  on  a  pane 
of  the  dining-room  window,  the  well* 
known  lines,  beginning  with— - 

^'  Ob,  death,  thou  pleasing  end  of  haman 
woe ! " 

When  the  children  had  been  put  to 
bed,  and  the  house  was  quiet,  she 
dressed  beiself  all  in  white  like  a 
bride,  and  with  a  strange  afiectatioo 
of  her  former  finery,  even  in  those 
melancholy  hours,  prepared  a  scarf  of 
pink  silk,  lengthened  by  one  of  gold 
thread,  as  the  instrument  of  self-de- 
struction. She  then,  apparently,  sat 
down  to  read,  for  she  left  a  volumo 
of  Ariosto  open  at  the  page  where 
Olympia,  stung  by  the  ingratitude  of 
her  bosom  friend,  is  thrown  into  de- 
spair. She  then  tied  the  fatal  knot ; 
but  her  weight  broke  it,  and  she  fell 
to  the  ground.  The  noise  of  her  fall 
was  heard  by  some  of  the  servants  ; 
but  they,  imagining  it  to  be  merelj 
some  passing  sound,  made  no  enquiry 
at  the  time.  She  had  still  the  unhappy 
firmness  to  renew  the  attempt,  and 
next  day  was  found  suspended,  and 
cold  I  The  long-continued  dejection  of 
her  mind  in  some  degree  authorized 
the  verdict  of  the  coroner*s  inquest, 
who  brought  it  in  lunacy.  Her  death 
produced  a  remarkable  sensation  in 
Bath ;  great  regret  was  expressed  that 
the  nature  of  her  distresses  had  not 
been  known  before;  and  every  little 
trinket  which  belonged  to  her  was 
purchased  at  a  large  price,  as  a  me- 
morial of  so  lovely  and  so  unhappy  a 
child  of  the  world. 

Another  feature  of  the  age  was  the 
ridiculous  habit  of  boasting  of  gallan- 
try. The  "  homme  mix  bonnes  for* 
tunes,*'  the  pretender  to  universal 
conquest  over  the  fair,  was  originally 
French,  and,  like  every  other  French 
foolery,  bad  been  introduced  by  the 
courtiers  of  Charles  II.  That  wretch* 
ed  and  thoroughly  contemptible  king 
left  a  long  legacy  of  disgrace  to  Engw 
iish  manners.  Men  of  fashion  copy- 
ing his  scandalous  example,  were  proud 
of  publishing  their  shame,  and  the 
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Bhame  of  tlie  unforlnnate  objccits  of 
their  intrigues;  and  even  when  the 
actual  guiit  gradually  ceased  to  be 
reckoned  an  essential  to  high  life>  the 
coxcombry  of  the  day  made  its  pre- 
sumed influence  with  the  ladies  a  con- 
stant theme;  of  course,  ninety-nlne 
boastings  out  of  a  hundred  were  ab- 
solute falsehoods,  and  the  boasters 
were  often  taken  to  task  with  equal 
justice  and  severity.  But  the  incident 
which  we  are  about  to  mention,  was  of 
a  lighter  kind.  Nash  and  a  friend, 
walking  on  the  *'  pantiles**  at  Ton- 
bridge,  met  a  young  fop  of  fortune, 
who  joined  them.  On  asking  him  how 
long  he  bad  been  at  the  wells,  and 
what  company  was  there,  the  fop  re- 
plied, that  though  he  had  been  in  the 
town  a  month,  he  had  seen  no  better 
company  than  he  might  have  found 
at  a  Tyburn  ball. 

When  his  auditors  had  been  thus 
sufficiently  colivinced  of  his  fashion, 
his  next  specimen  was  of  his  gallantry. 
**  Look  there,"  said  he,  pointing  to  a 
lady,  passing  at  a  distance,  "  see  that 
goddess  of  midnight— I  might  have 
run  away  with  her  round  the  world 
at  any  time  this  last  fortnight;  aud 
see  that  other  one,"  pointing  to  an- 
other advancing  towards  the  group, 
*'  showy  as  she  is,  it  is  not  a  week 
since  she  offered  me  herself  and  her 
fortune.*'  Nash's  friend,  who  had  ex- 
hibited much  impatience  during  the 
dialogue,  now  burtt  forth  into  rage— 
"  Sir,"  he  exclaimed,  *'  I  know  these 
two  ladies  intimately.  As  to  the  former 
she  may  have  offered  to  run  away  with 
you,  for  any  thing  that  I  can  prove  to 
the  contrary;  but  I  shall  ask  her;  for 
she  is  mj  sister.'*  The  boaster  now 
began  to  make  apologies,  and  said 
that  he  meant  the  other  lady.  *'  No, 
sir,"  was  the  indignant  exclamation, 
•*  there  1  know  you  are  a  lying  rascal,  for 
that  lady  came  into  Tonbridge  only 
last  night,  and  she  is  my  wife.  The 
gentleman  was  proceeding  to  cane  the 
puppy,  when  Nash  interposed  and 
saved  his  shoulders ;  but  it  was  on  the 
condition  that  he  took  his  departure 
from  the  town  without  delay. 

Nash*s  nature  was  remarkably  gen- 
erous, and  he  gave  away  large  sums 
fW)m  the  impulse  of  the  moment ; 
even  gaming  had  not  the  power  to 
render  htm  selfish.  One  day,  as  he 
was  playing  at  picquet  for  a  stake  of 
L.200^  he  heard  a  voice  behind  him, 


in  a  whispering  conversation^  sayings 
•*  Heavens!  how  happy  would  that 
money  make  me.*'  Nash  turned  round, 
recognised  the  whisperer  as  a  gentle* 
roan  of  broken  fortune ;  and  winning 
the  money,  put  the  whole  sum  into 
his  hand,  adding,  <'  Go  home  now> 
and  be  happy  I " 

His  public  inflnenee  enabling  him 
to  take  a  leading  part  in  all  matters 
of  public  benefaotion,  he  had  the  m^ 
rit  (in  conjunction  with  Dr  Oliver) 
of  establishing  the  first  hospital,  on  a 
large  scale  in  Bath.  As  the  only 
fund  was  voluntary  subscription,  his 
skill  in  human  nature  was  t^onstantiy 
employed  in  appealing  to  the  purses 
of  his  visiters.  Once  as  he  was  walk* 
ing  round  the  rooms,  with  his  hat  in 
his  hand,  soliciting  subscriptions,  a 
duchess  entered,  more  memorable  for 
any  thing  than  her  charity.  Finding 
that  he  put  himself  expressly  in  her 
way,  and  being  unable  to  pass  him  un- 
observed, she  gave  him  a  pat  with  her 
fan,  saying,"  You  must  put  down  a  trifle 
for  me,  Mr  Nash,  for  1  have  no  money 
in  my  purse."  «*  With  pleasure,  ma- 
dam,*' was  his  reply,  "if  your  Gracd 
will  tell  me  when  to  stop.**  And 
taking  a  handful  of  guineas  Out  of  his 
pocket,  he  began  to  count  them  into 
his  hat— •*  One,  two,  three,  fbnr, 
flTe"— "  Hold,  hold,  sir,"  cried  the 
duchess,  •*  consider  what  you  are 
about" — **  Consider  your  rank  and 
fortune,  madam,"  said  Nash,  and  con- 
tinued dropping  in  the  guineas — "  six 
seven,  eight,  nine,  ten."  The  duchess 
now  grew  angry,  and  called  again  to 
him  to  stop — "  Pray,  cotnpose  your- 
self, madam,"  said  Nash  respectfblly, 
*•  and  don't  interrupt  the  work  of  cha- 
rity—eleven, twelve,  thirteen,  four- 
teen, fifteen"-^ Here  her  Grace  actti* 
ally  seized  his  hand.  "  Be  calm, 
madam,**  said  Nash,  going  on  with 
his  performance,  *'  your  name  will  be 
written  in  letters  of  gold,  and  on  the 
fh>nt  of  the  building,  madam,— six- 
teen, seventeen,  eighteen,  nineteen, 
twenty."  "  1  sha'n't  pay  a  farthing 
more,  exclaimed  the  Duchess — 
"  Charity  hides  a  multitude  of  &in8>" 
replied  Nash — "  twenty-one,  twenty* 
two,  twenty-three,  twenty- four,  twen- 
ty-five."  The  lady  now  seemed  to 
be  exhausted  with  Vexation,  and  about 
to  faint,  exclaiming, — **  Nash,  I  protest 
you  frighten  me  out  of  my  wits,  t 
shall  die  l"    "  Madam/'  said  the  im< 
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Serturbable  Nash,  "  you  will  never 
ie  with  doing  good.  And  if  you 
do,  you  will  be  the  better  for  it."  He 
was  about  to  proceed,  when,  perceiv« 
ing  her  real  perturbation,  he  stopped, 
and  compromised  for  thirty  guineas. 

It  is  due  to  the  liberality  of  the 
lady  to  state,  that  having  sat  down  to 
cards,  and  won  some  money,  she  call- 
ed Nash  over  to  her,  and  saying,  that 
to  show  **  she  made  friends  with  him, 
though  he  was  such  a  fool,  she  gave 
him  ten  guineas  more  for  his  charity,*' 
insisting,  however,  that  neither  her 
name  nor  her  donation  should  be 
mentioned. 

Bath  was  now  in  its  glory ;  princes 
came  to  its  waters,  and  Nash  acknow- 
ledged the  compliment  with  regal 
liberality.  On  the  convalescence  of 
the  Prince  of  Orange,  after  trying 
the  wonder-working  spring,  Nash 
signalized  the  event  by  an  obelisk 
thirty  feet  high.  In  1738,  four  years 
after,  the  Prince  of  Wales'  vbit  was 
signalized  by  a  similar  memorial,  but  of 
double  the  height  perhaps,  in  proof 
of  double  reverence ;  and  to  make  the 
monument  complete,  Nash  applied  to 
Pope  for  an  inscription.  The  poet*8 
letter  is  sufficiently  discontented. 

*'  Sir, — 1  have  received  yours,  and 
thank  your  partiality  in  my  favour. 
You  say  words  cannot  express  the 
gratitude  you  feel  for  the  favour  of 
his  Royal  Highness,  and  yet  you 
would  have  me  express  what  you  feel, 
and  in  a  few  words.  I  own  myself 
unequal  to  the  task ;  for,  even  grant- 
ing it  possible  to  express  an  inexpres- 
sible idea,  I  am  the  worst  person  you 
could  have  pitched  upon  for  this  pur- 
pose, who  have  received  so  few  fEu 
yours  from  the  great  myself,  that  I 
am  utterly  unacquained  with  what 
kind  of  thanks  they  like  best.  Whe- 
ther the  P most  loves  poetry  or 

prose,  I  protest  I  do  not  know ;  but 
this  I  dare  venture  to  affirm,  that  you 
can  give  him  as  much  satisfaction  in 
either  as  I  can, — I  am,  sir,  your  most 
affectionate  servant, 

A.  Pope." 

However,  on  a  second  application,  he 
was  prevailed  on  to  make  the  experi- 
ment ;  but  the  inscription  was  in  prose, 
and  sufficiently  commonplace :— > 
In  memory  of  honours  bestowed, 
And  in  gratitude  for  benefits  conferred,  on 
this  city, 


By  his  Royai  Highness 

FamsiucK,  Prince  of  Wales, 

And  his  Royal  Consort, 

In  the  year  1738, 

This  Obelisk  is  erected  by 

KiciTARD  Nash,  Esq. 

Every  thing  in  Nash's  career  was 
either  trifling  or  odd,  and  sometimes 
both.  At  this  time  he  became  sud- 
denly rich  in  snufi^-boxes.  The  Prince 
of  Orange,  in  return  for  his  attentions, 
had  given  him  a  snuff-box  set  with 
jewels.  The  Prince  of  Wales  gave 
him  a  large  gold  enamelled  snuff-box. 
Some  of  the  higher  nobility  followed 
the  example  of  the  princes.  The 
fashion  was  followed,  until  it  became 
the  general  mode  of  returning  his 
civilities.  He  was  said  at  one  time  to 
have  had  snuff-boxes  enough  to  supply 
a  small  warehouse. 

But  his  honours  had  not  yet  reached 
their  height.  His  picture  was  painted 
at  full  length,  by  order  of  the  corpora- 
tion, and  placed  in  thei>all-room,  with 
the  bust  of  Newton  on  one  side  and 
Pope  on  the  other.  This  instance  of 
corporate  zeal,  however,  was  too  open 
to  ridicule  to  escape;  and  the  witty 
Lord  Chesterfield  expressed  the  feel- 
ing of  the  public  with  equal  pleasantry 
and  pungency : — 

"  Immortal  Newton  never  spoke 
More  truth  than  here  you'll  find ; 
Nor  Pope  himself  e*er  penn'd  a  joke 
Severer  on  mankind. 

*•  The  picture  placed  these  busts  between 
Gives  satire  all  its  strength  ; 
Wisdom  and  Wit  are  little  seen. 
But  Folly  at  full  length." 

Yet  these  sarcasms  did  not  prevent 
the  painting  of  another  portrait  for 
another  ball-room,  and  even  the  erec- 
tion of  his  statue  in  the  pump-room. 
But  Nash  was  one  of  the  last  who 
could  deserve  the  name  of  fool.  His 
business  might  be  folly ;  but  he  pur- 
sued it  with  a  sagacity  which  placed 
him  at  the  head  of  his  profession,  un- 
rivalled and  alone.  It  would,  of 
course,  be  absurd  to  speak  of  such 
qualities  as  entitling  any  man  to  fame; 
but  their  results  were  unquestionably 
important,  in  giving  employment  to 
the  inhabitants  of  a  rising  city;  in 
making  the  pleasures  of  a  large  popu- 
lation consistent  with  general  order ; 
in  contributing  to  polish  the  native 
virtues  of  the  English  character,  by 
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the  graces,  without  the  grosser  cor- 
ruptions, of  continental  Ufe;  and  in 
attaching  Englishmen  to  their  own 
country,  by  harmlessly  providing  at 
home  those  social  indulgences  which 
so  many  of  them  were  in  the  habit  of 
seeking  abroad,  with  equal  injury  to 
their  fortunes,  their  morals,  and  their 
patriotism.  We  are  strongly  inclined 
to  think,  that  if  another  Nash  could 
now  be  found,  he  would  be  as  valu- 
able a  discovery  as  any  that  the  age 
is  likely  to  make ;  and  that  whoever 
shall,  like  him,  invent  a  new  means  of 
giving  the  public  a  taste  for  pleasure 
at  once  rational  and  general ;  of  teach- 
ing them  the  importance  of  discipline 
even  in  their  relaxations ;  of  making 
even  pleasure  conducive  to  health ; 
and,  by  providing  us  in  our  own  country 
with  all  that  the  Continent  can  offer, 
giving  the  English  gentleman  a  new 
reason  for  honouring  his  own  country 
as  it  deserves,  would  much  more  de- 
serve to  be  honoured  than  laughed  at, 
and  to  be  regarded  as  a  benefactor 
than  a  mere  manager  of  ball-rooms. 
Public  amusements  have  declined  in 
England,  and  the  consequence  is,  that 
our  nobility  fly  to  Paris,  the  German 
Spas,  and  Naples.  The  expenditure 
of  these  absentees  is  probably  not  less 
than  ten  millions  of  pounds  sterling 
a-year«  The  little  French  towns  are 
filled  with  the  humbler  ranks  of  our 
countrymen,  some  for  cheapness  of 
living,  some  for  the  easier  means  of 
education,  but  many  for  mere  want  of 
ingenious  amusement  at  home.  Bou- 
logne is  an  English  colony,  Dieppe  is 
living  on  English  money,  and  half  the 
villages  accessible  by  a  steam-boat, 
are  growing  from  groups  of  huts  into 
towns.  All  this  tide  of  wealth  might 
be  turned  into  the  bosom  of  our  own 
country,  by  the  adoption  of  the  same 
principles  in  which  Bath  rose  from 
the  village  which  Nash  found  it,  into 
the  beautiful  city  which  it  is  at  this 
day. 

There  must,  of  course,  be  some 
modifications  of  their  practice,  suitable 
to  the  change  of  time ;  but  there  can 
be  no  charm  in  the  dirt,  the  discom- 
fort, and  the  meanness  of  foreign  life 
— no  gpratification  in  the  insolence,  the 
frauds,  and  the  perpetual  antipathy  of 
foreigners  to  our  name — and  no  gain 
to  either  parents  or  children  in  the 
examples  of  heartless  dissipation,  open 
impurity,  and  ostentatious  irreligion, 
altogether  sufficient  to  make  the  Eng- 


lishman and  hb  family  fly  from  Franca, 
if  they  could  obtain  their  objects  with 
equal  advantage  in  England. 

Slight  as  all  subjects  connected  with 
amusement  may  seem,  the  topic  be- 
comes a  serious  one  when  the  results 
are  the  demoralization  of  public  mo- 
rals, and  the  waste  of  m* llions  of  na- 
tional money.  The  question  is,  can 
the  former  orderly  arrangements  be 
revived.  It  is  altogether  our  opin- 
ion tfuU  they  could  They  are  now 
decaying  in  every  quarter ;  Iz  our 
watering-places  they  have  sunk  into 
almost  total  neglect ;  a  miserable  cir- 
culating library,  chiefly  frequented  as 
a  morning  lounge  for  the  readers  of 
the  newspapers,  is  generally  the  entire 
provision  for  the  public.  In  some  of 
those  places  a  theatre  exists ;  but  its 
attendance  is  meagre,  and,  by  conse^ 
quence,  its  performances  are  periodi- 
cal and  miserable.  An  occasional 
concert  by  some  struggling  and  strag- 
gling troop  of  musicians,  feebly  varies 
the  monotony ;  and  in  genersd,  even 
the  ball-rooms  scarcely  pay  the  ex- 
penses of  the  lights  and  orchestra. 
Yet  the  public  have  the  same  tastes, 
for  rational  iiMulgence  at  least,  which 
they  had  a  hundred  years  ago,  and 
the  complaint  is  universal  of  the  in- 
tolerable dulness  of  every  thing  where 
they  came  expressly  to  enjoy  their 
hours  of  leisure. 

The  reasons  of  this  decay  are  twor. 
fold — want  of  management,  and  want 
of  money  in  the  hands  of  the  manager. 

One  of  Nash's  first  regulations  was, 
that  every  head  of  a  family,  and,  in 
general,  every  person  coming  to  Bath 
for  the  season,  should  regard  it  as  a 
matter  of  obligation  to  subscribe  to  all 
the  amusements  which  he  had  estab- 
lished. It  was  distinctly  understood 
that  those  who  were  not  prepared  to 
pay  their  contribution  had  no  business 
to  be  there.  They  might  look  for 
pleasure  any  where  else,  but  to  Bath 
they  had  no  right  to  come,  while  they 
chose  to  shrink  from  giving  their  share 
of  the  only  means  by  which  Bath 
could  be  made  the  resort  of  the  fashion- 
able and  pleasant  world.  All  this  was 
perfectly  fair :  and  all  this  was  so  per- 
fectly understood,  that  the  wholeround 
of  the  public  amusements  was  amply 
sustained  by  the  public  subscription. 
No  fashionable  beggar,  no  crafty  bar- 
gainer for  amusement  at  the  expense 
of  others,  no  pitiful  pretender  to  good 
society,  was  suffered  to  haye  the  ad- 
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Taotigei  of  this  animatfld  and  delight- 
Ail  plaee^  by  pajlng  a  few  shUliugg  fbr 
hb  personal  admlsgion  to  the  oonoerty 
<Nr  the  bally  and  then  making  his  beg- 
garly escape.  The  season  must  not 
be  left  to  depend  upon  these  shabbi- 
neases ;  and  those  who  attempted  to 
practise  them  were  instantly  shamed. 

But  this  could  not  be  effected  with- 
out authority»  and  here  was  shown 
the  value  of  effective  management. 
Nash  was  a  dictatorsfrom  whose  power 
no  i^peal  was  suffered.  His  charac- 
ter and  personal  influence  gave  him  a 
power  of  decision,  which  none,  whether 
inhabitant  or  visiter,  could  venture  to 
resist.  '*  Master  of  the  ceremonie8«*' 
in  fact,  conveys  an  imperfect  oon- 
oeptioa  of  his  real  usee  and  powers. 
He  was  general  manager  of  establish- 
ments on  which  depended  the  pros- 
perity of  a  rising  city,  the  legitimate 
pleamres  of  the  whole  nobility  and 
gentry  of  England,  and  no  small  part 
of  the  grace  and  civilization  of  the 
empire.  The  modern  error  lies  in 
Ibrgettii^  the  true  nature  of  his  office, 
and  choosing  some  individual,  merely 
of  obliging  manners  and  respectable 
oonductj  some  half-pay  officer,  or 
private  gentleman,  who  makes  au  in- 
tereat  among  the  subscribers  for  the 
season.  The  consequence  is,  that  he 
has  virtually  no  authority  at  all,  and 
that  his  actual  employment  degene- 
jates  into  leaving  his  card  at  the  door 
of  every  new  arrival,  and  handing  up 
partners  to  young  ladies  at  balls ;  his 
personal  income  being  derived  from 
ball  tiekets,  like  a  dancing-master,  or 
firom  a  sabseription  book  at  the  libra- 
ries, like  '<  a  widow  with  twenty  chil- 
dren,'*- or  a  pauper  on  her  way  to  her 
parish. 

The  master  of  the  ceremonies  ought 
to  be,  on  the  contrary,  the  gentleman 
of  the  highest  rank  and  fortune  in  the 
town  or  its  neighbourhood.  Of  course, 
not  oondeaeenSng  either  to  go  through 
the  mere  routine  of  ball-rooms,  which 
might  be  peHectly  well  intrusted  to 
hia  subordmates,  aor  stooping  to  the 
nnemafortable  emoluments  to  be  de- 
rived fWm  the  pockets  of  the  visiters ; 
bot  by  bis  acknowledged  authority 
enforcing  regulations  which  in  the 
bands  of  inferiors  must  be  laughed  at 
and  evaded*  and  demanding  general 
obedieoee,  aa  evidently  having  no 
other  ol^jeot  in  view  than  the  general 
mtifleation  of  the  community.  We 
Save  no  doubt  that»  on  such  eonditioB«, 


there  are  few  even  of  the  highest  no- 
bility who  would  decline  the  office  of 
thus  directing,  protecting,  and  refining 
the  public  pleasures.  We  see  them 
coming  forward  in  the  most  trouble- 
some and  responsible  sltuationa  of 
country  life ;  magistrates,  grand  jurors, 
lieutenants,  parliamentary  representa'* 
tives,  presidents  of  county  meetings  ; 
and  they  have  only  to  see  their  way 
in  this  new,  and  we  will  say  impor- 
tant occupation,  to  adopt  it  with  the 
same  activity  and  the  same  effect. 
Let  the  experiment  but  be  fairly  made 
in  any  one  watering-place,  and  we  have 
no  doubt  that  the  change  would  be 
found  beneficial.  We  by  no  means 
desire  to  see  an  earl  or  a  duke  per- 
forming the  punctilios  of  a  quadrille 
party,  or  doing  any  other  thing  which 
can  have  the  appearance  of  trifling. 
He  can  easily  appoint  those  who  are  fit 
for  such  purposes.  But  let  him  be  the 
general  authority  to  be  appealed  to  ; 
the  director,  though  he  may  not  be 
present  at  either  ball  or  concert,  and 
we  shall  soon  see  the  watering-place 
relieved  from  its  monotony.  Every 
one  should  be  informed  that  they 
should  subscribe  to  the  established 
amusements— private  partiesshould  be 
prohibited,  as  injurious  to  the  pur- 
poses of  the  place.  Women  of  rank 
should  be  made  directors  of  the  various 
concerts  and  balls,  &c.,  and  the  magi- 
strates and  principal  inhabitants*  as  in 
Bath  of  old  time,  feeling  their  natural 
interest  in  the  prosperity  of  the  town, 
should  be  consulted  to  give  their  aid 
in  sustaining  the  regulationa.  From 
those  arrangements,  still  more  inter- 
esting advantages  might  naturally 
grow.  Schools  of  the  highest  order, 
and  on  the  most  extensive  scale,  might 
be  formed  under  the  superintendence  of 
the  nobility  themselves,  giving  a  more 
complete,  more  moral,  and  more  accom- 
plished education,  than  they  can  ever 
obtain  in  foreign  countriet.  The  per- 
sonal inspection  of  the  headsof  families 
would  give  a  security  for  their  con- 
duct and  a  stimulus  to  their  progress ; 
and  from  this  obvious  and  easy  scheme 
might  arise  a  vast  and  most  valuable 
improvement  in  the  rising  generation. 
Nash's  career  at  length  drew  to  its 
close.  In  enomeratiog  his  merits,  we 
have  observed  how  fatally  they  were 
counteracted  by  gaming)  a  viee  which, 
though  adopted  originally  as  a  matter 
of  revenue  in  his  days  of  poverty,  uid 
afterwards  retained  aa  an  evidence  of 
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fashion,  produced  its  natural  effect  on 
him,  as  on  all  others,  in  humiliating^ 
his  character,  and  finally  oyerthrowing 
his  prosperity.  He  gradually  grew 
peevish,  and  exercised  his  petulance 
until  he  hecame  unpopular.  Con- 
temptuous expressions  were  used  to 
him,  which  he  was  obliged  to  bear. 

He  was  one  day  complaining  to  the 
celebrated  Lord  Chesterfield  of  his  ill 
luck.  "  Would  you  think  it,  my 
Lord,"  said  he,  "  that  b— ch  fortune 
last  night  tricked  me  out  of  £500  ?*" 
"Why,  Nash,"  said  his  Lordship, 
with  lees  amenity  than  was  his  custom, 
**  I  don't  wonder  at  your  losing  mo- 
ney :  bnt  all  the  world  is  surprised 
where  you  gjet  it  to  lose.'''* 

Dr  Clarke,  the  metaphysician,  was 
one  day  conversing  wiHi  Locke  and 
some  other  friends  in  the  pump  room, 
and  laughing  on  some  subject  of  the 
day.  Nash*8  chariot  happened  to  draw 
up  to  the  door.  "  Boys,  boys,"  cried 
the  philosopher,  ''let  us  now  be  grave, 
for  here  is  a  fool  coming."  The  sar- 
casm, of  course,  speedily  reaehed  his. 
ear  as  it  ran  the  round  of  Bath ;  but  it 
was  .endured  in  silence — no  doubt  a 
painful  silence. 

We  feel  a  natural  reluctance  in  men- 
tioning the  vexations  which  began  to 
cloud  his  old  age.  Attempts  were 
made  to  drive  him  from  his  office. 
Anonymous  letters  were  written  to  the 
nobility  by  mean  pretenders  to  the 
mastership  of  the  ceremonies. 

The  sectarian  enthusiasm,  which 
then  began  to  rave  rouud  England, 
could  not  pass  by  a  subject  for  invec- 
tive, at  once  so  prominent  and  so  help- 
less ;  and  these  are  some  specimens  of 
the  language  in  which  it  administered 
advice  to  a  man  of  eighty-six  years:— ^ 

•*  You  are  as  odious  to  God  as  a  cor- 
rupt carcass  that  lies  putrifying  In  the 
churchyard. 

*'  You  are  as  far  from  endeavouring 
after  salvation,  or  restoring  yourself  to 
the  divine  favour,  as  a  heap  of  dry 
bones  nailed  up  in  a  coffin. 

«'  Think  upon  this,  if  you  have  any 
inclination  to  escape  the  fire  that  will 
never  be  quenched.  Would  you  be 
rescued  from  the  fury  and  fierce  anger 
of  God  ?  Would  you  be  delivered 
from  weeping,  and  wailing,  and  inoes* 
sant  gnashing  of  teeth  ? 

"  If  you  do  not  remedy  in  some  de- 
gree the  evils  that  you  have  sent 
abroad,  wretched  will  you  be,  above 
all  mou,  to  eternity.     God*s  jealousy, 


like  a  consuming  flame,  win  smoke 
against  you,  as  you  yourself  will  t/te$ 
in  that  day  when  the  mountaiDs  shall 
quake,  and  the  hills  shall  melt,  and 
the  earth  be  burnt  up  at  his  presence.** 

It  was  in  this  tender  language  that 
the  new  religionists  of  the  time,  aban« 
doning  at  once  the  name  and  the 
spirit  of  the  Cbiuroh  of  England,  at- 
tempted to  efiect  what  they  foolishly 
called  a  revival  of  Christianity  in  the 
land.  Such  language  might  excite 
revenge,  though  it  could  never  give 
birth  to  repentance.  It  was  folly  en- 
tering on  a  crusade  against  folly; 
ignorance  of  scripture  pretending  to 
enlighten  ignorance  of  the  world ;  the 
passion  of  proselytism,  with  equal 
vanity  and  equal  presumption,  assail- 
ing the  passion  for  pleasure.  Can  we 
wonder  that  it  failed  of  conviction ; 
that  where  its  terrors  influenced  one 
mind,  its  extravagance  shook  the  be- 
lief of  thousands;  and  that,  after  mak- 
ing some  mad,  and  many  infidel,  the 
blaze  of  enthusiasm  sank  down  like  a 
%re  fed  only  by  thorns,  and  is  now 
traceable  on  the  surface  of  the  soil  by 
little  more  than  its  ashes  ?  At  length 
the  final  hour  came  to  Nash,  as  it 
comes  to  all,  and  after  a  year  of  in- 
creasing debility,  he  died  at  his  house 
in  St  John*s  Court,  Bath,  on  the  12th 
of  February  1761,  aged  87  years. 

The  corporation  of  Bath  exhibited 
their  feeling  of  his  public  services  by 
a  funeral  at  their  expense.  His  re- 
mains were  conveyed  to  the  Abbey 
ohurch  with  all  solemnity,  the  charity 
children  leading  the  way,  followed  by 
the  city  music— clergymen  preceding 
the  coffin,  and  the  pall  supported  by 
the  aenior  aldermen— the  masters  of 
the  assembly  rooms  and  beadles  of 
the  Bath  hospital  following — the  pro- 
cession being  closed  by  the  still  more 
expressive  train  of  the  multitudes  of 
patients  who  had  from  time  to  time 
received  the  benefits  of  that  noble  in- 
stitution. He  left  nothing  behind  him 
but  a  small  library,  and  some  trinkets 
and  some  snuff'-boxes  which  had  been 
given  him  by  distinguished  persons. 
His  fortune  was  all  gone ;  the  neces* 
sities  of  his  latter  years  had  swallowed 
up  his  income,  and  among  his  chief 
resources  waa  an  allowance  of  ten 
guineas  a  month  made  to  him  by  the 
corporation. 

A  great  variety  of  "character" 
and  **  reooUcctious  '  of  him  appeared 
in  the  public  papers  immediately  upon 
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his  decease ;  some  splenetic,  but  the  He  kept  the  gentlemen  in  order 

majority  marking  the  true  lines  of  his  By  prohibiting  the  wearing  of  swords 

conduct,  and  giving  him  credit  for  bis  He  kept  the  ladiei  in  good  humour 

actual  services.     A  long  epiteph  by  By  ordaining  scandal  to  be  the  mark 

his  old  friend  Dr  Oliver  of  Bath,  de-  Of  a  foolish  head  and  a  malicious  hearU 

taUed  hb  merits  with  force,  and  yet  Thi«  e.ubhshmg  his  government 

admitted  his  errors  with  fidelity.  "^  A  g«^  P"l*7  ?^  ^^.^  T^f  rll'tr^* 

c^^^^^^  «f  ;♦  «.«>a  He  maintained  it  for  half  a  century 

fragment  of  it  says-  ^^  repuUUon,  honour,  and  undisputed 

His  aominion  was  not  authority. 

^TZ^'^'^i:^^:^^^^^  An  epitaph  by  Dr  King   in  elo- 

By  the  force  of  genius  ^^^P*  Latinity,  thus  closed  his  pane- 

Ho  erected  the  Qty  of  Bath  gync. 

Into  a  Province  of  Pleasure,  Talem  virum,  tantumque,  ademptum 

And  became,  by  universal  consent,  Lugeant  Muse,  Charitesque  : 

Its  Legislator  and  Ruler.  Lugeant  Veneres,  Cupidinesque : 

He  planned,  improved,  and  regulated  Lugeant  omnes  juvenum  et  nymphanun 

All  the  amusements  of  the  place.  Chori ! 

His  fundamental  law  war  Good  Breeding.  Tu  vero,  O  Bathokia  1 

"  HOLn  SAcasD  nscsKCT  ANn  DscoauM  i''  Ne  cpsses  tuum  lugere 

Was  his  constant  maxim.  Principem,  praeceptorem,  amicum : 

None,  however  exalted  by  beauty,  Patronum, 

Blood,  titles,  or  riches,  Heu,  nunquam  posthac 

Could  be  guilty  of  a  breach  of  It  nnpun-  Habitura  parem ! 
isbed. 


WHIG  AND  TORY. 
A  METRICAL  MEDITATION. 

The  Tories  once  ruled  with  resistless  command. 

By  their  enemies  envied  in  yain  ; 
We  were  powerful  and  peaceful  by  sea  and  by  land. 
And  the  Law  held  the  reins  with  a  resolute  hand. 

The  headstrong  and  hot  to  restrain. 

But  a  neighbour  display*d  her  three  vain-glorious  days. 

And  we  borrow'd  a  leaf  from  her  book : 
She  discarded  a  Ring  his  old  rival  to  raise. 
While  we,  who  proceed  by  less  violent  ways. 

Were  content  with  displacing  a  Duke. 

*Twas  echo'd  on  hustings,  in  hall,  and  in  bower, 
**  Too  long  we've  been  slaves  to  the  Crown  : " 
The  PEOPLE,  the  source  of  legitimate  power. 
In  bumpers  was  pledg^,  though  the  wine  might  be  sour. 
As  the  toast  that  alone  would  go  down. 

The  Whigs — for  such  mischief  was  ever  their  forte— 

With  the  loudest  thus  clamour*d  and  cried : 
Wc  have  seen  them  since  then  find  a  refuge  at  Court, 
And  in  petticoat  patronage  seek  the  support 
Whicn  their  idol,  the  people,  denied. 

Even  loyalty  once  was  a  standing  Whig  jest ; 

Peter  Pindar  and  Moore  were  admired : 
The  monarch— for  so  was  the  maxim  exprcssM— 
Was  merely  a  magistrate  over  the  rest. 

Though  a  little  more  richly  attired. 
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The  doctrines  that  then  they  exulted  to  own. 

Now  quietly  sleep  on  their  sheWes ; 
The  chiyalroofl  Whigs  close  encircle  the  throne. 
And  of  loyalty's  name  so  enamour'd  are  grown. 

They'll  allow  it  to  none  but  themselves. 

**  Opinion  is  fetter'd,"  so  ran  the  Whig  tale, 

*'  And  dbcussion  cut  short  by  the  sword :" 
But  the  same  school  of  logic  seems  still  to  prevail. 
If  the  Newport  affray,  and  the  Chartists  in  jail. 

Any  proof  on  the  point  can  afford. 

»« These  Tory  comiptionists,  when  will  they  cease 

Their  assaults  on  the  popUlar  purse  ?" 
Ten  years  of  Whig  power,  in  the  middle  of  peace, 
Show  our  revenues  dwindle,  our  burdens  increase ; 

Pray,  what  could  a  Tory  do  worse  ? 

Of  Tory  ambition,  though  much  has  been  said. 

There  are  those  who  can  match  it  at  least : 
Hear  the  Board  of  Control,  with  some  wine  in  its  head! 
You  would  think  it  was  Bacchus,  by  liquor  misled. 

To  commence  a  new  march  on  the  East. 

If  a  Tory  would  hazard  the  horrors  of  war 

In  hb  zeal  for  the  balance  of  power. 
Here  too,  it  appearis,  things  are  much  on  a  par ; 
We're  as  busily  leagued  with  our  old  friend  the  Czar, 

As  if  Castlereagh  lived  at  this  hour. 

Go  on,  my  good  friends.    If  this  line  you  pursue. 

And  no  accident  blows  up  your  train. 
We  may  read,  some  day  soon,  in  the  Yellow  and  Blue, 
The  eulogiums  bestowed  on  a  Whig  Waterloo, 

Which  the  Tory  one  failed  to  obtain. 

The  delusion  is  ended,  and  homage  is  done 

To  the  precepts  we  loved  to  embrace : 
The  Whigs,  when  their  round  of  vagaries  is  run. 
Come  back  to  the  course  which  their  betters  begun — 

Such  a  proselyte-maker  is  place  I 


ONB  QUARTER  MORE. 
A  NEW  SONG, 

To  be  Sung  with  great  applause  at  an  approaching  Cabinet  Entertainment. 

Air,—"  One  Bottle  More.'* 

I. 
Assist  me,  ve  lads,  who  our  festival  gprace. 
To  sing  of  the  shifts  that  have  kept  us  in  place ; 
Where  public  delusion  first  open'd  the  door. 
And  luck  more  than  merit  gives  one  quarter  more. 
One  quarter  more,  one  quarter  more. 
The  devil's  own  luck  gives  us  one  quarter  more. 
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2. 
The  Tories  full  often  look  knowingi  and  say, 
"  Airs  np  with  them  now ;  they  c«n*t  live  out  the  daj.^ 
But  although  not  so  firm  on  our  pins  as  before. 
We  always  reviTe  to  have  one  quarter  more. 

One  quarter  more^  one  quarter  more. 
We  always  revive  to  have  one  quarter  more. 

3. 

Wbon  William  dismissed  us,  in  manner  so  gru£f« 

I  fairly  confers  things  were  gloomy  enough  ; 

But  our  Irish  alliance  laid  Peel  on  the  floor^ 

And  the  whack  from  Shilelah  brought  six  quarters  more. 

Six  quarters  roore«  six  quarters  more. 
The  whack  from  Shilelah  brought  six  quarters  more. 

4. 
A^ain  it  was  thought  we  must  soon  cut  our  stick> 
When  our  worthy  old  master  just  died  in  the  nick. 
The  gracious  Victoria  the  sceptre  then  bore» 
And  her  name  of  itself  was  worth  five  quarters  more. 

Five  quarters  more,  five  Quarters  more. 
The  Queen*s  name  alone  was  worth  live  quarters  more. 

5. 

But  finding^  the  public  disgust  now  complete. 

Wo  wisely  determined  to  sham  a  retreat ; 

We  retired  from  the  stage,  but  the  Queen  cried  encore# 

And  we  could  not  resist  her  for  one  quarter  more. 

One  quarter  more,  one  quarter  more. 
We  could  not  resist  her  for  one  quarter  more. 

6. 
Since  then  we've  met  danger  in  many  a  shape. 
But  fortune  still  furnished  some  means  of  escape  ; 
The  Marriage  came  timely  our  hopes  to  restore. 
And  the  birth  of  a  boy  may  give  some  quarters  more. 
Some  quarters  more,  some  quarters  more. 
The  birth  of  a  boy  will  give  some  quarters  more. 

7. 

Out  of  proper  respect  to  so  princely  a  youth,  ' 

They  can  scarce  turn  us  out  till  he  cuts  his  first  tooth  ; 

We  may  even  hold  on  till  he's  breech'd  about  four— 

<*  Which  will  give  us/'  quoth  Baring,  '^  sixteen  quarters  more." 

Sixteen  quarters  more,  sixteen  quarters  more. 
Which  will  give  ns,  quoth  Baring,  sixteen  quarters  more. 

8. 
If  a  girl  shall  come  first,  they  must  still  let  us  stay. 
Till  a  boy  be  produced  on  some  more  distant  day  : 
Let  us  hope  there  are  plenty  of  princes  in  store. 
And  that  each  royal  infant  gives  one  quarter  more. 

One  quarter  more,  one  quarter  more. 
That  each  royal  infant  gives  one  quarter  more. 

9. 
Thns  deaths,  births,  and  marriages  help  ns  along. 
Which  brings  me  at  last  to  the  end  of  my  song. 
May  our  Cabinet  live  till  it  reaches  three-score. 
And  its  last  dying  accents  be — **one  quarter  more." 

One  quarter  more,  one  quarter  more, 
Its  last  dying  words  shall  be  **  One  quarter  more." 
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THE  BEAUTY  DBAUGHT. 


Chaptbb  I. 


Jaqusun B  Tbiquet  was  tbe  daugh- 
ter of  a  propriitaire,  or  owner,  of  a 
very  small  farm,  near  a  village  in  the 
Bourbonnoifly  the  real  name  of  which  ' 
it  might  be  dangerous  to  state,  for 
reasons  that  will  be  apparent  to  such 
of  our  fair  readers  as  may  condescend 
patiently  to  toil  through  what  is  to  fol- 
low. Let  it  therefore  be  called,  af- 
ter the  patron  saint  of  France,  St 
Denis. 

Jaqueline,  our  heroine,  was  about 
the  middle  height  of  her  sex,  but  bad 
the  appearance  of  being  somewhat 
fihorteri  in  consequence  of  tbe  rather 
masculine  breadth  of  her  frame  and 
vigorous  "  develope6ient "  of  muscle. 
These  were,  however,  great  advan- 
tages to  one  compelled  to  live  a  life  of 
labour,  and  to  associate  with  persons 
of  a  class  not  particularly  celebrated 
for  delicacy  of  manners  or  feeling; 
and  of  these  advantages  Jaqueline 
evinced  that  she  was  perfectly  aware, 
by  fVequently  asserting  that  she  was 
**  not  afraid  of  any  man.'* 

Her  other  personal  qualifications 
were  a  compact,  round,  good-humour- 
ed-looking countenance,  with  two  very 
bright  black  useful  eyes,  which  had 
an  odd  way  of  trying  to  look  at  each 
other — a  propensity  that,  if  not  over 
violent,  has  been  pronounced  exceed- 
ingly attractive  by  many  connoisseurs 
of  beauty.  But,  alas !  Jaqueline  was 
no  beauty,  whatever  she  might  have 
been  in  early  youth  ;  for  that  dreadful 
enemy  of  fair  faces,  the  small-pox,  had 
attacked  her  in  bis  angry  mood,  and 
Badly  disfigured  every  charm  save  that 
over  which  even  he  hath  no  power,  the 
all-pleasing  expression  of  good-hu- 
mour. So  that  remaiped  for  Jaqueline ; 
and  not  that  alone.  Not  merely  was  the 
cheerful  outward  sign  upon  her  home- 
ly sunbnrnt  countenance,  but  the  bless- 
ed reality  was  within ;  and  there  was 
not  a  merrier,  more  industrious,  nor 
lighter-hearted  lass  in  the  whole  com- 
mune.  Artless,  simple,  and  kind  to 
all,  sbe  was  a  general  fkvourite ;  and 
with  general  favour  she  remained  ap- 
parently quite  content,  till  eertain  of 
her  youDger  companions  got  married, 
and  then  she  ^It  occasionally  dolL— 
she  knew  not  why. 


"  It  is  not^hat  I  envy  th^m,  I  am 
sure,"  said  she  to  herself  in  one  of  her 
musing  fits ;  «*  no — I  rejoice  in  their 
happiness.  If  Franchette  had  not 
married  Jean  Clement,  I  am  sure  I 
never  should,  even  if  he  had  asked  me, 
which  he  never  did.  And  then  Jaques 
Roget,  and  Pierre  Dnpin,  and  Phi- 
lippe Chamel — bless  them  all,  and  their 
wives  too,  I  say !  I  wish  them  happy ; 
I'm  sure  I  do.  I  don*t  envy  them ; 
I'm  sure  I  don't.  And  yet — ^yet — I 
can't  think  what's  the  matter  with 
me!" 

Poor  Jaqueline's  was  no  very  un« 
common  case.  She  was  not  in  love 
with  any  particular  person.  Her  heart 
'#as  her  own,  and  a  good  warm  heart 
it  was,  and  she  felt  conscious  that  it 
was  well  worth  somebody's  winning; 
therefore  it  is  no  marvel,  that  at  last 
she  breathed  a  secret  wish  that  scM^e- 
body  would  set  about  the  task  in  ear- 
nest. 

Such  was  the  state  of  her  feelings 
when  her  father,  who  was  a  widower, 
resolved  to  entrust  her  with  the  ma- 
nagement of  certain  affairs  in  the  way 
of  business  at  Moulins,  which  he  had 
hitherto  always  attended  to  person- 
ally. 

♦«  The  change  will  do  you  good,  my 
child,"  said  he ;  *'  and  Madame  Mar- 
got  will  be  delighted  to  see  you,  if  it 
were  only  for  your  poor  dear  mother's 
sake,  rest  her  soul  f  She  always  asks 
after  you,  and  has  invited  me  to  bring 
you  with  me  a  thousand  times.  So  you 
may  be  sure  of  a  welcome  from  her. 
And  Nicolas  is  a  good  lad  too,  and 
has  managed  the  business  admirably 
since  his  father's  death,  though  he  is 
such  a  lively  fellow  that  one  could 
hardly  expect  it.  He'll  chaperon  you, 
and  do  the  aimabU,  no  doubt.  So, 
vaU  /  never  fear.  And  if  you  find 
yourself  happy  with  them,  and  Ma- 
dame presses  you  to  stay — why,  it's 
only  August  now,  and  I  sha'n't  want 
you  home  till  the  vintage — so,  do  as 
yon  like,  my  good  child ;  I  can  tmst 
you." 

Tbe  journey  to  Moulins  was  little 
more  than  ten  leagues ;  but  travelling 
in  tbe  oroai*  roads  of  the  BourbonnoU 
is  a  v^ry  rough  and  t«dk>ua  affklr.  To 
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Jaqueline  it  appeared  the  most  im- 
portant event  in  her  life ;  and  as  she 
rode,  in  the  cool  of  a  Monday  morn- 
ing, upon  her  father's  nag,  to  a  neigh- 
houring  farmer's^  ahout  two  leagues 
on  her  way,  she  felt  half  inclined 
to  turn  back,  and  request  to  be  left  at 
home  in  quiet*  rather  than  go  on  to  be 
mingled  in  scenes  of  gayety>  "wherein 
something  whispered  to  her  that  she 
was  not  likely  to  be  very  happy.  But 
the  congpratulations  of  the  said  farmer's 
daughters*  who  all  declared  how  much 
they  envied  her*  and  how  delighted 
they  should  be  to  be  in  her  place,  to 
which*  perhaps*  may  be  added  the  in- 
vigorating effects  of  a  most  unrbman- 
tic*  substantial  breakfast*  caused  a 
marvellous  change  in  her  feelings*  in- 
somuch that  she  appeared  the  merriest 
of  the  party*  as  they  walked  afterward 
to  the  summit  of  a  rising  ground*  from 
which  her  further  progress  on  foot  in- 
to the  high-road  might  be  clearly  in- 
dicated. There*  after  receiving  mi- 
nute instructions*  by  attending  to 
which  she  was  assured  that  it  was  im- 
possible she  could  mistake  her  way, 
she  took  leave  of  her  friends*  with  the 
feeling  that  she  was  about  to  be  launch- 
ed into  a  new  sort  of  world. 

The  sun  shone  brightly*  the  birds 
sang  merrily*  and  ever  and  anon  a 
passing  breeze  rustled  cheerfully  the 
foliage  above  and  all  around*  as  Jaque^ 
line  stepped  lightly  on*  scarcely  en- 
cumbered by  her  not  very  elegant  nor 
ponderous  bundle*  containing  much 
less  than  the  fair  sex  usually  require 
when  going  on  a  visit.  But  this 
lightness  of  wardrobe  caused  the  not 
least  agreeable  of  her  anticipations*  as 
her  father  had  given  her  Kcarte blanche 
to  supply  its  defects  from  the  magasins 
of  Moulins*  stipulating  only  that*  in 
her  headgear,  there  should  be  no  de- 
viation from  the  established  costume 
of  their  ancestresses*  who*  from  gene- 
ration to  generation*  had  worn*  or  ra- 
ther carried,  perched  forward  upon 
their  caps«  the  small*  boat-like*  dimi- 
nutivecrowned  hat  called  La  Fou- 

Now,  whether  she  had  been  think- 
ing too  much  about  how  her  new 
foughre  should  be  trimmed,  or  that  the 
plain  directions  of  her  friends  were  too 
perplexingly  minute  to  be  borne 
clearly  in  memory,  cannot  be  ascer- 
tained ;  but  at  a  spot  where  a  single 
footpath  became  double*  she  hesitated 
and  looked  round,  and  endeavoured 
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to  recollect  There  was  no  one  near 
to  bias  her  choice  ;  so  she  decided  for 
herself*  and  took  the  left  path*  utter- 
ing the  self  comforting  ejaculation-^ 
•'  I  am  sure  that  this  is  the  right." 
Therefore  she  walked  briskly  on,  till 
vbited  by  unpleasant  misgivings  that 
her  steps  had  deviated  too  far  to  the 
left;  and  then  followed  doubt  upon 
doubt*  fast  walking*  stopping,  hesita- 
tion* and  looking  about*  as  usual  in 
such  cases*  till  it  became  too  evident 
that  she  had  contrived  to  do  that 
which  her  kind  friends  pronounced  to 
be  impossible.    She  had  lost  her  way. 

Now,  losing  one  8  way  is  far  from 
agreeable*  even  to  common*  every- 
day people ;  but  when  such  a  misfor- 
tune occurs  to  heroines,  it  is  a  mnch 
more  serious  piece  of  business,  inas- 
much as  their  blundering  always  ex- 
ercises an  evil  influence  over  the  wea- 
ther. No  matter  how  fine  and  cloud- 
less the  day  may  have  previously  been, 
no  sooner  is  a  heroine  bevrildered*  and, 
amid  unknown  tracks,  compelled  to 
^*  give  it  up*'  as  a  too-puzzling  riddle, 
than  all  the  elements  combine  to  in- 
crease her  perplexity.  The  thunders 
incontinently  commence  growling 
over  her  head*  the  vivid  Ughtning 
flashes  all  around,  the  winds  blow  a 
hurricane,  and  down  comes  the  rain 
like  a  cataract.  The  moral  intended 
to  be  drawn  from  such  often-repeated 
disasters  probably  is*  that  young  la- 
dies shoidd  be  careful  of  their  foot- 
steps ;  for  certainly  the  elements  of  so- 
ciety are  not  less  pitiless  to  an  erring 
female*  than  are  those  of  nature  to- 
ward a  lost  heroine. 

Jaqueline's  predicament  was  no  ex- 
ception to  the  general  rule,  which  is 
not  surprising*  as  the  sudden  and  vio- 
lent summer  storms  of  the  Bourbonnois 
are  proverbial.  However,  before  she 
was  quite  '*wet  through*"  she  had  the 
heroine's  usual  good  luck  of  finding 
shelter  in  the  ruins  of  an  old  castle,  to 
which  she  was  guided  by  the  welcome 
sight  of  a  small  wreath  of  smoke,  as- 
cending from  a  comer  of  the  dilapi- 
dated building.  After  peeping  caa« 
tiously  from  behind  the  open  folding- 
shutter  of  an  unglazed  window,  and 
ascertaining  the  sex  of  the  lonely  ten- 
ant, she  ventured  to  enter,  and  was 
most  kindly  welcomed  by  an  aged  wo- 
man* whose  bodily  infirmities  had,  in 
no  degree*  affected  the  organs  of 
speech.  So  Jaqueline  soon  had  the 
consolation  of  learning  howand  where 
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she  had  missed  her  way>  and  also  of 
hearing:  many  particulars  of  her  host- 
ess's life,  which  need  not  be  repeated 
here.  The  best  of  the  afikir>  how- 
ever,  was,  that  the  old  body  had  both 
the  means  and  the  inclination  to  make 
her  guest  comfortable.  There  was 
plenty  of  dry  wood  piled  up  in  the 
corner  of  the  room>  and  it  was  not 
spared.  The  fire  crackled  and  blazed 
cheerfully ;  and  then  she  placed  cer- 
tain culinary  earthen  vessels  upon  and 
around  it,  and  at  the  end  of  a  string  in 
the  front  suspended  a  fowl,  over  the 
roasting  of  which  she  sate  down  to 
watch  and  talk. 

The  rain  still  continued,  and  Jaque« 
line  felt  grateful ;  therefore,  after  some 
little  necessary  attention  to  her  dress, 
she  thought  she  could  not  do  better 
than,  as  the  phrase  is,  **  to  make  her- 
self generally  useful.*'  So  she  bustled 
about,  and  evinced  a  knowledge  of  the 
menage  and  the  cuisine  that  raised  her 
greatly  in  the  estimation  of  her  enter^ 
tainer. 

The  wing  of  a  fowl,  and  une  petite 
goutte  of  wine,  in  a  tumbler  of  water, 
IS  the  usual  allowance  for  French  he- 
roines- How  far  Jaqueline  surpassed 
them  need  not  be  told ;  but,  by  the 
time  their  dinner  was  ended,  she  aod 
the  ancient  dame  seemed  quite  upon 
the  footing  of  old  acquaintance. 

*'  Ah  I**  continued  the  old  woman, 
(for  she  had  talked  continuously,) 
<*  Ah  !  I  like  you,  my  good  girl.  I've 
taken  a  fancy  to  you ;  and,  when  I 
take  a  fancy  to  any  body,  1  can  do 
something — hem !  ** 

"  You  have  been  very  kind  to  me," 
siud  Jaqueline,  <*  very  kind ;  and  you 
may  depend  upon  it  I  shall  not  be  un- 
grateful. You  must  come  and  pay 
me  a  visit  in  October,  at  the  vintage, 
and  then** 

**  You'll  be  very  glad  to  see  me,*' 
continued  the  old  woman.  <<  That's 
what  you  mean  to  say,  I  know.  Well, 
well,  there's  time  enough  for  that; 
but — now,  now — tell  me  I  Isn*t  there 
any  thing  that  I  can  do  for  you  now  ? 
Haven't  you  some  wish  V* 

"  Only  that  you  would  be  so  good 
as  to  show  me  the  way  to  the  Cock 
and  Bottle,  in  the  high-road,"  replied 
Jaqueline,  to  the  apparent  great 
amusement  of  the  old  crone,  who 
cackled  immoderately  till  a  fit  of 
coughing  compelled  her  to  take  a  few 
more  sips  of  wine,  of  which  Jaqueline 
be^n  to  suspect  she  bad  already  taken 
quite  enough* 


«*  Excuse  my  laughing,  my  child," 
said  she  at  length — "  but  really  your 
mistake  was  so  diverting.  I  meant  to 
talk  of  more  serious  things — of  your 
prospects  in  life — of  your  wishes  par- 
ticularly. Young  people  always  have 
wbhes.  Ay !  I  see  by  that  smile  that 
you  have.  There — that's  understood 
•^and  now  tell  me  what  it  is." 

Here  followed  a  long  confabulation, 
in  which  Jaqueline  revealed  all  the 
particulars  of  her  birth,  parentage, 
and  education  ;  and  eventually  the  old 
body  wormed  out  of  her  the  secret 
that  she  did  really  wish  the  other  sex 
would  pay  her  somewhat  more  mark^ 
ed  attention. 

'*  But  can*t  you  name  any  particu- 
lar one  whom  you  should  prefer  ? " 
was  the  next  question  ;  </  if  you  can, 
don*t  be  afraid  to  tell  me.  No  one 
else  shall  know  it,  and  I'm  sure  I 
could  manage  it.   What's  his  name  ?  " 

Jaqueline  replied  that  she  felt  no 
decided  preference  for  any  one,  and 
added  merrily,  ■'  Let  them  come  and 
offer  themselves — that's  all  I  wbh. 
No  matter  how  many  of  them.  It  will 
be  time  enough  then  for  me  to  mako 
wy  choice." 

*'  Perhaps  you  might  find  that  diffi- 
cult if  they  were  very  numerous," 
observed  her  hostess.  *<  I  remember, 
when  I  was  about  your  age,  there 
was— heigho!  never  miudl  That's 
all  gone  by,  and  so  it's  of  no  use  talk- 
ing about  it.  Come,  let  us  go  out  and 
look  at  the  weather.  *  Something  tells 
me  that  you  will  not  be  able  to  go 
further  to-night.  There's  another 
storm  brewing,  or  I  am  much  mis« 
taken."  Jaqueline's  arm  on  the  left, 
and  a  crutch-headed  stick  on  the  right, 
supported  the  old  lady  as  they  walked 
round  and  about  the  ruins  of  the  castle, 
every  part  of  which  she  explained  the 
former  uses  of,  with  an  accuracy  that 
might  have  satisfied  the  most  curious 
enquirer,  but  which  quite  bewildered 
our  heroine.  What  people  could  have 
wanted  with  so  many  different  salons, 
galleries,  and  apartments,  was  to  her 
quite  a  mystery,  and  she  gazed  upon 
the  massive  thickness  of  the  walls  with 
feelings  approaching  to  reverence. 
Consequently,  when  they  were  driven 
in  by  the  promised  storm,  she  was 
precisely  in  the  right  state  of  mind  to 
be  strongly  impressed  by  the  awful 
long  stories,  that  her  hostess  had  to 
relate,  of  and  concerning  the  former 
owners  of  the  place.  She  told  how  the 
castle  had  been  ransackedi  and  set  on 
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fire  at  the  Revolution,  and  liow  Mon- 
sieur le  Comte  de  Montjeu  and  his 
family  made  their  escape  into  foreign 
parts,  and  were  not  heard  of  till  after 
the  Restoration,  when  the  young 
Comte  Henri,  wliom  she  had  nursed 
when  an  infant,  suddenly  made  his 
appearance.  Of  him  she  spake  in 
raptures.  He  had  purchased  the  site 
of  the  ruins,  and  some  land  adjacent, 
and  would  douhtless  some  day  restore 
all  to  its  former  splendour,  as  he  held 
some  very  lucrative  appointment  at 
Paris.  Moreover,  she  described  him 
as  a  very  handsome  young  man,  though 
she  feared  that  he  was  somewhat  too 
much  addicted  to  gallantry  and  gayety. 
But  then,  she  added,  that  was  a  family 
failing,  and  put  her  in  mind  of  some 
passage  in  the  life  of  his  grandfather, 
which  she  immediately  proceeded  to 
relate ;  and  so  on,  and  on,  and  on 
continuously,  as  though  reading  from 
a  book,  went  the  old  lady  with  her 
long  tales ;  and  Jaqueline  listened, 
first  with  curiosity,  tiien  from  com- 
plaisance, (as  it  was  evident  that  the 
narrator  took  pleasure  in  her  own  per- 
formance,) and  at  length  with  a  rather 
dim  apprehension  of  what  she  heard. 
This  may  be  accounted  for,  either  by 
her  not  being  able  to  sleep  on  the  pre- 
Tious  night,  for  thinking  of  her  in- 
tended journey,  or  from  the  fatigue 
and  exposure  to  sunshine  and  storm 
during  the  day,  or  by  her  hostess's 


hospitable  entertainment  at  dinner  and 
supper,  (the  latter  meal  forming  an 
interlude  between  two  of  the  long 
stories,)  or  by  the  whole  combined. 
Bnt,  bo  the  cause  what  it  may,  she 
nodded,  as  most  folks  would  under 
similar  circumstances,  and  then  was 
suddenly  aroused  by  missing  the  mono* 
tonous  tones  of  her  entertainer,  to 
whom  she  apologised,  and  shook  her- 
self into  an  attentive  attitude.  The 
apology  was  graciously  received,  and 
Jaqueiino's  drowsiness  dispelled  for  a 
while  by  a  legend  about  a  spring,  just 
at  the  bottom  of  the  hill,  the  water  of 
which  was  reported  to  have  the  power 
of  causing  young  maidens,  who  drank 
thereof,  to  become  wonderfully  fasci- 
nating, and  to  attract  lovers  of  ^yerj 
degree. 

**  You  shall  take  a  draught  of  It  in 
the  morning,  ma  bonnes**  she  said. 
**  Don*t  be  afraid ;  you  will  have  your 
wish  before  you  come  back  f^om  Mou- 
lins,  Tm  pretty  sure.  If  not,  how- 
ever, call  upon  me  on  yoirr  way  hack. 
However,  take  the  water  in  the  morn- 
ing. Perhaps  it  mayn't  operate  im- 
mediately, but  perhaps  it  may ;  for 
I  remember  hearing  of  two  young 
ladies  who" — and  off  went  the  old  lady 
into  another  long  story  about  romantic 
lovers  of  high  degree ;  and  the  result 
of  all  was,  that  Jaqueline  went  late  to 
bed,  with  her  head  full  of  strange  and 
multitudinous  fancies. 


Chapter  II. 


"  What  a  lovely  morning  it  i?!'* 
thought  Jaqueline.  **  How  pure  and 
delicious  the  water  of  this  spring  looks! 
As  to  what  the  old  lady  says  about  its 
wonderful  qualities,  I  can*t  believe 
that;  but,  however,  I  will  taste  it* 
There  1  oh,  how  cool  and  refresbingT* 

Suddenly,  there  was  heard  the  sound 
jof  a  horn  at  u  short  distance,  and  a 
moment  after  a  hunting  party  came 
galloping  toward  the  fountain.  Jaque- 
line' wouid^have  hid  herself,  but  it  waa 
too  late ;  and  ere  she  had  decided  in 
what  direction  to  make  her  escape,  a 
young,  handsome,  elegantly  dressed 
cavalier,  who  led  the  party,  threw 
himself  from  his  horse,  and  respect- 
fully approaching  her,  begged  that 
she  would  not  be  alarmed. 

"  Thank  ye  I'*  said  Jaqueline;  ''no, 
I  an*t  frightened  ;  only  1  stopped  just 
to  see  which  way  you  was  a  gallop- 
ing, because  I  don't  want  to  be  ma 
pver." 

•*  Charming  creature  1"  exclaimed 


the  cavalier, ''  do  you  suppose  it  pos- 
sible that  any  human  being  would 
hurt  a  hair  of  your  head  ?" 

"  I  don't  know  about  that,"  replied 
Jaqueline.  <<  All  as  I  can  say  is,  that 
I  don't  know  any  reason  why  xh%j 
should ;  for  I  never  did  no  barm  to 
nobody,  as  I  know  of.*' 

"  Never,  I  am  sure,"  said  the  young 
man.  «  No  ;  innocence  and  bene- 
volence are  too  plainly  expressed  in 
every  feature  of  that  lovely  counte- 
nance.  ^lay  I  crave  to  know  by  what 
happy  chance  you  have  been  led  to 
this  sequestered  spot  ?'* 

**  I  can't  see  exactly  as  that's  any 
business  of  yours,**  replied  Jaqueline ; 
**  howsomever,  if  you  must  know,  I'm 
froing  to  the  Cock  and  Bottle,  in  the 
high-road,  where  I  hope  to  find  a/?a« 
tacheio  take  me  to  Moulins ;  lo,  as  the 
good  old  dame  is  asleep,  and  1  don't 
like  to  wake  her,  if  you  or  some  oC 
your  people  will  direct  nae,  I  shall  feel 
obliged  to  you :  but  I'll  thank  you  no 
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to  gWo  me  no  more  of  your  fine 
speechef,  that*B  all." 

**  A  miracle !  She  despises  flat- 
tery !  *'  exclaimed  the  enraptured 
yonth»  clasping  his  hands  together; 
and  theUi  without  farther  ceremony, 
he  threw  himself  upon  his  knees,  made 
a  regular  fervent  offer  of  himself  and 
fortune,  declared  himself  to  be  the 
Comte  Henri  de  Montjon,  and,  seiz« 
ing  the  hard  hand  of  his  inamorata, 
pressed  it  to  his  lips. 

"  Drat  the  man  I  He's  mad !"  cried 
Jaqueline,  attempting  to  extricate  her 
hand ;  but,  the  moment  after,  finding 
that  he  did  not  bite  it,  she  allowed  it  to 
remain  where  it  was,  and,  heaving  a 
sigh  of  compassion,  said  to  herself, 
"  What  a  pity!  He  is  so  very  hand- 
some!'* 

«<  Ha!  **  exclaimed  the  Comte,  <<  You 
sigh !  You  pity  me,  and  pity  is  — 
Well,  well.     What  more  can  I  ex- 

rit  at  present?  I  have  been  rash, 
have  alarmed  you,  I  fear ;  but 
henceforth  I  will  be  calm/*  and  he  got 
up  and  gave  himself  a  violent  slap  on 
the  forehead  to  prove  his  intention. 

*' Ah!*'  thought  Jaqueline,  **  You 
may  knock,  but  there's  nobody  at 
home,  I  guess.  Bless  my  heart! 
what  a  pity,  so  handsome  as  you 
are!** 

«'  I  will  believe  that  by  time  and 
opportunity,  and  the  most  devoted 
attentions,  I  may  at  length  hope  to 
excite  an  interest  in  your  heart?** 
said  the  Comte  enquiringly,  and  again 
taking  her  hand. 

"  The  best  way  is  to  humour  him, 
i  suppose,**  thought  Jaqueline,  as  she 
replied,  "  Very  likely  you  may,  for  I 
can*t  say  but  Tm  sorry  for  you.  How- 
somevcr,  you  must  mind  and  behave 
yourself." 

This  encouragement  exhilarated  the 
Comte  so  powerfully,  that,  after  utter- 
ing sundry  brief  rhapsodies,  his  lips 
approached  so  near  her  sunburnt 
cheeks,  that  he  seemed  on  the'  point 
of  forgetting  her  Injunctions  concern- 
ing  his  behavour,  when  she  called  him 
to  order  by  the  ejaculation  of  ••  Paws 
off!**  on  hearing  which  he  bowed  low, 
and  retired  to  give  certain  instructions 
to  his  followers.  These  were  execut- 
ed with  wonderful  rapidity:  for  Jaque- 
line had  barely  time  to  tuck  up  and 
adjust  her  clothes  for  running,  or,  as 
she  called  it,  "  making  a  bolt,**  when 
she  found  herself  surrounded  by  the 
horsemen,  one  of  whom,  the  ugliest  of 
the  lot,  was  mounted  before  a  pillion, 


upon  which  the  Comte  begged  he  might 
have  the  honour  of  placing  her.  To 
this,  after  some  demur,  she  submitted, 
because  escape  on  foot  now  seemed 
impossible;  but  no  sooner  had  she 
taken  her  seat,  than  she  whispered  in 
the  ear  of  the  man  before  her,  «•  Your 
master's  mad,  that*s  clear.  So  con- 
trive, if  you  can,  to  let  us  get  away 
from  him ;  and,  if  you  take  me  safe  to 
the  Cock  and  Bottle,  Til  not  stand 
upon  trifles,  but  make  it  worth  your 
while.     What  d*ye  say?*' 

**  What  do  I  say?**  replied  the  man 
in  the  same  low  tone,  and  looking 
round  with  a  most  hideous  leer.  «*  I 
say  that  I  wouldn't  mind  going  all 
over  the  world  for  you,  without  fee  or 
reward,  except,  perhaps** — (and  he 
smacked  his  thick  wide  lips  too  signi- 
ficantly)— "for  I'm  blessed  if  you  a*n*t 
just  about  the  nicest  girl  I  ever  clap- 
ped my  eyes  on.**  And  again  he 
leered  so  frightfully,  that  Jaqueline 
would  have  jumped  down,  had  she  not 
been  strapped  to  the  pillion. 

"The  holy  Virgin  protect  me!" 
she  murmured ;  '<  what  sort  of  folks 
have  I  got  among?**  and  she  looked 
round  timidly,  but  could  discern  no 
cause  for  alarm,  unless  it  were  that 
the  eyes  of  ail  the  party  seemed  fixed 
upon  her,  and  every  countenance  was 
expressive  of  deep  admiration.  This 
was  certainly  a  sort  of  homage  to 
which  she  had  been  unused,  and  pro- 
bably, on  that  account,  acted  more 
strongly  on  her  feellhgs ;  for  she  imme- 
diately decided  that  such  handsome, 
agreeable  faces,  could  belong  only  to 
men  utterly  devoid  of  evil  intentions. 
Having  thus  made  up  her  mind,  she 
rather  enjojed  tho  first  pirt  of  her 
ride,  as  they  bounded  along  merrily 
across  the  country,  and  the  Comte 
rode  by  her  side,  ever  and  anon  mak- 
ing observations  and  complimentary 
speeches,  to  which  she  usually  replied 
by  hoping  that  they  were  in  the  right 
road  to  the  Cock  and  Bottle. 

"  Soyei  tranquille !''  was  his  inva- 
riable answer  to  that  question ;  and 
so  they  held  on  their  way,  till  they 
arrived  at  a  large  house,  into  tho  court- 
yard of  which  ho  led  the  cavalcade, 
and  then,  dismounting  from  his  horse, 
he  informed  her  that  she  was  at  her 
journey's  end,  and  assisted  her  to 
alight  at  the  principal  entrance,  which 
seemed  to  her  more  fit  for  a  palace 
than  an  inn. 

«'  You  will  please  to  take  every  car© 
of  thfa  young  lady,  for  my  sake,  my 
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good    Madame    Rigaud/'    said    the 

Comte  to  an  elderly  female,  who  stood, 

with  several  livery  servants,  in  the 

hall. 

*'  This  ^ay.  Mademoiselle,**  said 
the  said  housekeeper,  with  a  curtsy, 
and  she  led  Jaqueliue  through  divers 
passages  and  elegant  apartments,  at 
which  she  marvelled  exceedingly,  al- 
though she  had  heard  strange  stories 
of  the  magnificence  of  certain  large 
hotels  in  Paris  and  elsewhere.  But 
the  splendour  of  the  chamber  into 
which  she  was  at  last  ushered,  was 
quite  overpowering,  and  she  stood 
gazing  at  the  profusion  of  rich  velvet 
and  silk  surrounding  her,  till  roused 
by  Madame  Rigaud*8  request  to  be 
favoured  with  her  commands. 

*«  Bless  your  heart,  my  good  ma- 
dame  1  **  exclaimed  Jaqueliue,  *'  this 
is  no  place  for  me  I  I'm  only  a  small 
farmer's  daughter.  So,  just  have  the 
goodness  to  show  me  the  way  into  the 
kitchen,  and  let  me  have  a  basin  of 
soup  and  boulli,  if  there  happens  to  be 
any,  till  the  next  patache  comes  by  for 
me  to  make  a  bargain  to  go  to  Mou- 
lins." 

Madame  Rigaud  replied,  that  no 
vehicles  of  that  description  ever  pass- 
ed the  place ;  and  an  explanation  fol- 
lowed, from  which  it  appeared  that 
Jaqueliue  was  in  the  new  chateau  of 
the  Comte,  and  some  leagues  farther 
from  the  Cock  and  Bottle  than  when 
she  commenced  her  ride. 

**  How  could  he  think  of  serving 
me  such  a  trick  ?'*  she  gasped,  sinking 
into  one  of  the  velvet  chairs,  and  all 
but  sobbing.     *'  He's  mad,  Liu't  he  ?'* 

<'  I  should  almost  think  he  i^,"  said 
Madame  Rigaud.  '*  To  be  sure,  there 
is  no  accounting  for  the  tricks  of  young 
men,  I  know  that  pretty  well;  nor 
their  fancies  neither  ;  but  this  is  so 
very  extraordinary!"  and,  looking 
down  upon  her  charge,  she  elevated 
her  hands  and  then  her  eyes,  and 
shrugged  her  shoulders  expressively. 

•*  I'll  not  stay  here.  I'm  determin- 
ed upon  that ! "  exclaimed  Jaqueliue. 

*'  That's  right,  my  dear,**  said  Ma- 
dame Rigaud;  and  forthwith  they  con- 
cocted a  plan  of  escape,  which  was  to  be 
carriedinto  effect  by  theaid  of  Madame 
Rigaud's  son  Philippe,  who  was  in  the 
Comte's  service;  and  in  the  mean- 
while they  retired  to  her  private  room 
to  avoid  observation;  and  there  the 
said  Philippe,  a  smart,  active  young 
man,  presently  made  his  appearance. 

*'  Irs  a  burning  shame,*  he  cried. 
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when  he  had  heard  the  story  ;  *<  but 
I'll  see  Ma'mselle  safe  to  the  Cock  &nt] 
Bottle,  and  to  Moulins  too,  if  she  will 
allow  me.  So,  mother,  you  must  go 
directly  to  the  stables,  and  tell  Pierre 
to  put  the  side-saddle  on  the  straw- 
berry mare,  and  let  me  have  Yolante. 
Nobody  will  suspect  you ;  and,  by  the 
time  you  come  back,  the  Comte's 
breakfast  will  be  served,  and  the  foot- 
man will  be  engaged  in  waiting,  and 
then  Ma*msello  and  I  can  slip  off  un- 
noticed.  Courage!  and  he  laughed, 
and  slapped  his  thigh  right  jovially. 
But  the  moment  his  mother  had  dis. 
appeared  and  closed  the  door,  his  de- 
meanour was  totally  changed,  and 
making  a  serious  face,  and  putting  his 
hand  on  bis  heart,  he  bent  his  body 
forward  most  obsequiously,  and  then 
went  upon  his  knees  before  Jaqueline, 
and  vowed,  after  a  very  solemn  fa- 
shion, that  not  only  would  he  conduct 
her  to  Moulins,  but  that  it  would  give 
him  the  greatest  of  all  possible  satis* 
faction  to  accompany  her  throughout 
the  whole  journey  of  life. 

**  Do  you  suppose  Pm  going  to 
ride  on  horseback  all  my  days  ?"  en« 
quired  the  bewildered  maid ;  '*  no,  no. 
All  I  want  is  to  get  safe  to  the  Cock 
and  Bottle.  But  you'd  better  get  up, 
and  not  make  such  a  fool  of  yourself ; 
for  don't  you  see  that  the  floor  has 
been  fresh  ruddled,  and  you'll  stain 
your  best  "— 

Here  her  speech  was  cut  short,  and 
the  scene  abruptly  changed,  by  the 
sudden  opening  of  the  door,  and  the 
appearance  of  a  remarkably  fat,  red- 
faced,  profuseljT  powdered,  well-dress- 
ed man  of  "  a  certain  age,"  who,  the 
moment  he  caught  sight  of  Jaqueline, 
seemed  fixed  to  the  spot  where  he 
stood,  with  his  eyes  riveted  upon  her 
countenance.^  Whether  he  had  ob- 
served Phiiippe*s  position  was  doubt- 
ful, as  that  sprightly  youth  had  jumped 
upon  his  feet  at  the  first  movement  of 
the  door,  and  stood  sheepi&hly  against 
the  wall,  twirling  his  thumbs  ;  a  task 
from  which  he  was  speedily  relieved 
by  the  advance  of  the  new-comer,  who 
dismissed  him  from  the  room  by  a 
silent,  authoritative  wave  of  the  hand. 

<<This  must  be  the  old  Comte," 
thought  Jaqueline,  rising  and  bobbing 
her  best  curtsy.  "  No  wonder  he  is 
surprised  to  see  the  like  of  me  here ; 
but  I'll  tell  him  all  about  it,  and  I 
daresay  he'll  be  glad  enough  to  send 
me  off  to  the  Cock  and  Bottle,  if  it*i 
only  to  get  rid  of  me.** 
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**  Oh  I  I  beg,  I  entreat.  Mademoi- 
selle/' gasped  the  unwieldy  stranger; 
and,  as  he  spike,  he  continued  a  scries 
of  short  bows,  ducking  his  red  face  as 
forward  as  he  dare,  without  danger  of 
destroy?  ing  the  equilibrium  of  his 
body.  "  Oh,  Mademoiselle  I  Pray 
do  not  disturb  yourself.  It  is  a  mis- 
take, quite.  Ah  I  Monsieur  le  Comte 
requests— oh,  oh  I  Pray,  be  seated ! 
Ugh !  ugh  !  What  can  I  say?  What 
shall  I  do  ?  I  never  was  so  perplexed 
in  my  life  before.  Oh!  You  will 
never  forgive !  ** 

"  Yes,  but  I  will,  though,"  said 
Jaqueline;  **  Til  forgive  all  that's  past, 
if  you  will  but  get  me  out  of  the  way 
of  your  son." 

"  My  son  r*  exclaimed  the  fat  man ; 
''Eh?  How  came  Mademoiselle  to 
know  that  I  had  a  son  ?  And  he,  the 
young  rascal  1  has  he  dared  to  aspire 
so  high  ?  .  I  could  not  have  supposed 
him  capable  of  such  audacity  ?" 

*•  Couldn't  you  ?  "  observed  Jaque- 
line  ;  **  well,  then,  you  ought  to  look 
after  him  better,  and  not  let  him  go 
playing  such  precious  tricks  as  he  has 
with  me  this  morning,  deceiving  me 
first  by  talking  all  sorts  of  nonsense, 
and  then  bumping  me  about  the  coun- 
try on  horseback,  till  I  declare  I'm 
quite  uncomfortable." 

The  eyes  of  the  huge  red  face  be- 
fore her,  here  became  dilated  to  an  ex- 
traordinary degree ;  but  the  mental 
perception  of  their  owner  appeared  to 
be  eclipsed,  as  he  stood  with  puffed- 
out  cheek  discharging  his  breath  vio- 
lently through  his  pursed-up  mouth, 
as  though  playing  upon  a  trumpet. 

**  It's  no  use  being  in  a  passion  about 
it  now,"  continued  Jaqueline;  "what's 
done  can't  be  helped ;  and  if  you'll 
only  see  mo  safe  to  the  Cock  and 
Bottle" 

"  What,  1 !  '*  exclaimed  the  stout 
gentleman ;  **  may  I  venture  to  hope 
that  you  will  condescend  to  accept  of 
my  humble  services?" 

'*  To  be  sure  I  will,"  replied  Jaque- 
line, **  and  thank  you  too.  Why 
not?" 

*'  Oh !  thb  is  too  much  happiness !" 
sighed  the  panting  elderly  beau,  and 
forthwith,  by  the  help  of  a  chair,  he 
lowered  himself  down  upon  his  knees, 
and  then  attempted  to  seize  the 
maiden's  hand  ;  but  she  somewhat  too 
nimbly  moved  her  chair  and  self  back- 
ward,  and  thereby  caused  him  to  fall 
forward  on  all-fours,  in  which  position 
he  was  when  Madame  Rigaud  ^d- 
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denly  re-entered,  and  exclaimed^ 
"  Ah !  Monsieur  Robert  I  what  can 
be  the  matter  ?  " 

*^  I'm  afraid  the  poor  gentleman  is 
taken  suddenly  ill,"  replied  Jaque- 
line. 

"  What  presence  of  mind  I  what 
angelic— humph  I "  muttered  the  pa- 
tient, looking  up,  and  winking  in  a 
very  odd  way  at  the  maiden. 

Madame  Rigaud  declared  that  it 
was  of  no  kind  of  use  for  them  to  try 
to  lift  him  up,  so  she  lifted  up  her 
voice,  and  presently  the  room  was 
crowded;  for  Monsieur  Robert  was  no 
less  a  personage  than  the  house-stew- 
ard, or  maitre-d'hotel,  who  had  been 
sent  by  the  Comte  to  desire  Madame 
Rigaud  to  inform  the  young  lady  that 
breakfast  was  served,  and  her  presence 
to  grace  that  meal  was  most  respect- 
fully requested,  and  anxiously  desired. 

Of  tnis  invitation  Jaqueline  was 
not  made  aware  until  the  apoplectic 
invalid  had  been  placed  upon  a  sofa, 
and  contrived  to  catch  bold  of  one  of 
her  hands,  and  pinch  it  sadly.  **  Ah ! 
I'm  quite  well  now ! "  he  exclaimed, 
"it  was  only  a  momentary — ah  I  I 
don't  know  what ;"  and,  rising  briskly, 
he  ordered  all  present  to  leave  the  room, 
as  he  had  something  particular  to  say 
to  the  young  lady.  The  domestics  in- 
stantly withdrew ;  but  Madame  (igaud 
remained,  and  whispered  to  Jaqueline 
that  the  horses  would  be  ready  in  ten 
minutes,  and  then,  in  a  louder  tone, 
proposed  that  they  should  take  break- 
fast together  immediately. 

At  this  proposition  Monsieur  Ro- 
bert appeared  much  shocked,  and  spake 
incoherently  about  proper  respect, 
and  the  Comte's  particular  desire,  and 
his  own  most  perfect  devotion  to  the 
service  of  Mademoiselle;  to  which 
she  replied — "  You  may  as  well  save 
your  breath  to  cool  your  broth,  old 
gentleman.  I've  had  quite  enough  of 
the  Comte*s  tricks  already  this  morn- 
ing ;  and,  as  for  your  services,  they're 
of  no  use  to  me.** 

"  Oh,  cruel !  "  groaned  Monsieur 
Robert.  "  Did  you  not  just  now 
accept  them,  and  even  condescend  to 
request  me  to  see  you  safe  tQsome 
place?" 

**  Well,  well,  I  don't  want  you 
now,"  said  Jaqueline ;  "  I've  got  an 
active  young  man,  who  will  do  a  great 
deal  better." 

*'  Oh !  how  cruelly  capricious  I "  he 
sighed,  and  the  great  red  face  was 
turned  upward  as  he  clasped  his  hand 
Sb 
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Imploringly^  and  he  was  striving,  no 
doubt,  to  concoct  something  very  pa- 
thetic, when.the  young  Comte  burst  in 
upon  them,  and  began,  in  no  measured 
terms,  to  upbraid  Madame  Rigaud  for 
her  misconduct  in  allowing  his  distin- 
guished visiter  to  occupy  any  other 
than  the  best  apartments.  He  then 
apologized  to  Jaqueline,  and  taking 
her  hand,  and  bowing  respectfully, 
led  her  out  of  the  room  toward  the 
ualle  a  manger,  from  whence  issued 
certain  savoury  odours,  which  operated 
more  powerfully  upon  the  hungry 
maiden  than  could  all  the  fine  speeches 
he  continued  to  utter.  So,  determined 
to  make  a  good  breakfast,  to  strengthen 
her  for  her  flight  with  Philippe,  she 
allowed  herself  to  be  conducted  into 
the  elegant  apaitment,  where  she  was 
received  by  the  company  with  as  much 
deference  as  though  she  had  been  a 
princess.  The  party  consisted  of  half- 
a-dozen  persons ;  and,  as  there  were  no 
other  ladies  present,  she  was  the  great 
object  of  attenlion.  The  Comte  gal- 
lan^y  pressed  her  to  partake  of  certain 
delicacies  at  table ;  and,  when  she  la^ 
conically  expressed  her  approbation 
thereof,  seemed  quite  in  ecstasy.  One 
gentleman  complimented  her  upon 
patronizing  the  dress  of  the  country, 
and  thereby  evincing  a  purity  of  taste 
far  superior  to  that  of  ladies  who  fancy 
nothing  becoming  unless  brought 
from  Paris.  "  Ah!"  sighed  another, 
**  with  such  personal  attractions.  Ma- 
demoiselle has  little  need  to  trouble 
herself  about  fashions.** — **  No,"  said 
Jaqueline ;  **  that's  the  mantua-ma- 
kers'  and  milliners*  business,  not 
mine ;  I  never  trouble  my  head  about 
such  things,  not  I.'* — "What  elevation 
of  mind  1 "  exclaimed  the  Comte. — 
**  How  infinitely  above  vulgar  preju- 
dices!'* ejaculated  one  of  his  com- 
panions ;  and  the  rest  expressed  their 
admiration  by  the  epithets  "charm- 
ing," "  admirable,"  &c.  &c.  In 
abort,  every  thing  she  uttered  was  de- 
clared  to  be  'replete  with  wit  or  senti* 
ment ;  and  the  result  was,  that  by  the 
time  she  had  finished  a  very  hearty 
dsjeune  h  la  fourchette,  she  began  to 
qtiestion  whether  she  really  might  not 
posBesft  certain  endowments  for  which 
she  had  never  previously  given  her- 
self credit,  and  had  not  quite  decided, 
when  the  Comte  contrived  to  draw 
her  attention  toward  a  window,  and 
so  have  her  to  himself.  He  then, 
without  loss  of  time,  made  her  a  re- 
gular offer  of  himself,  his  ehateau^  and 
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his  fortune ;  and  Jaqueline  replied 
with  a  sigh,  <«  I  don*t  think  I  shall  do 
for  you,  nor  you  for  me  ;  but,  how- 
some  ver,  I  can*t  say  nothing  more 
about  it  without  asking  my  father.** 

•*  ril  ask  him!**  exclaimed  the  en- 
raptured Comte  ;  **  Til  ride  over  to 
him  directly.  Til  bring  him  back  to 
dinner.  We  have  a  priest  in  the  cha- 
teau,** and  he  knelt  and  pressed  her 
hand  to  his  lips. 

"  Well,  upon  my  word!"  said  Jaque- 
line, **  some  people  fancy  they*ve  only 
to  ask  and  have.  Just  as  if  my  father 
would  give  me  away  like  a  bunch  of 
grapes.** 

"  What  an  admirable  simile !"  ex- 
claimed iho  Comte.  "Yes,  a  bunch 
of  grapes,  sound,  ripe,  beautiful  to  the 
eye,  exquisite  in  flavour,  blooming, 
delicate  to  the  touch'* — 

"  Better  not  try,'*  muttered  Jaque- 
line, for,  as  he  spake,  he  rose  up  and 
approached  rather  too  near,  •*  Paws 
off*!  as  I  told  you  before,  or  you'll 
catch  it  presently,'*  aud  she  pushed 
him  away  fvith  a  vigour  seldom  dis- 
played by  ladies  of  his  own  rank. 

«*  This  is  too  much  !*'  exclaimed  one 
of  the  party,  rushing  forward.  ••  Mon- 
sieur le  Comte,  you  forget  yourself 
strangely.  No  man  can  stand  tamely 
by,  and  see  such  innocence  and  beauty 
annoyed.  You  must  perceive  that 
your  attentions  are  unwelcome,  and  I 
insist  upon  it  that  you  proceed  no  far- 
ther. Don't  be  alarmed  mademoi:»clle, 
I  will  protect  you." 

"  You  insist !"  cried  the  Comte, 
scowling  fiercely.  "  It  is  you  who  for- 
get yourself,  Monsieur  le  Capitaine, 
when  you  dare  to  address  such  lan- 
guage to  me." 

**  Dare !" shouted  the  captain  ;  "for 
this  lady's  sake  I  would  dare  a  thou- 
sand such  miserables." 

"  I  think  a  walk  into  the  open  air 
may  be  of  service  to  you,"  observed 
the  Comte,  pointing  significantly  to 
the  door. 

**  Good ! "  replied  the  captidn,  and 
after  bowing  respectfully  to  Jaqueline, 
he  withdrew,  and  was  almost  im- 
mediately followed  by  the  Comte  and 
two  more  of  the  party,  leaving  only  a 
dapper  thin  little  gentleman  dressed 
in  black,  who  immediately  strutted  up 
to  our  heroine,  and,  laying  his  hand 
upon  his  left  breast,  began  to  hem  and 
cough,  and  looked  exceedingly  per^ 
plexed  and  miserable,  ^'  What's  the 
matter  with  you  f "  thought  Jaqueline ; 
'*you  look   as   if  you  bad  eaten 
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somethiDg  that  had  disagreed  with 
you.*' 

**  That  benevolent  glance  has  re- 
vived mel*'  exclaimed  the  small  gentle- 
man. '<  Ah,  mademoiselle !  I  have 
struggled  hard.  The  Comte  is  my 
patron.  I  would  not  be  ungrateful; 
but — but — I  am  convinced  that  a  lady 
of  your  delicate  perceptions,  of  your 
incomparable — Oh !  what  shall  I  say  ? 
I  am  a  notary,  and  seldom  want 
words — but  on  this  occasion  they  seem 
to  fail  me.  I  mean  to  say  that  I  am 
firmly  convinced  that  neither  my  friend 
the  Comte  nor  his  boisterous  comrades 
are  fit  or  capable  of— ahem  I  In  short, 
a  quiet  life,  with  one  who  would  do 
his  utmost  to  secure  your  afiections, 
to  merit  your  esteem,  and  to  promote 
your  happiness,  is" — 

*'  Just  the  very  thing  I  should  like," 
said  Jaqueline ;  «  but  the  question  is, 
where  to  find  him.** 

"  Behold  him  here  !*'  exclaimed 
the  notary,  dropping  on  his  knees. 
**  Never  before  did  this  heart  sur- 
render to  beauty.  Hitherto  my  whole 
soul  has  been  given  to  making  money, 
without  being  very  particular  how,  I 
must  own ;  but  now,  all  is  changed  I 
There  is  about  you  an  irresistible 
charm" —  . 

•«  Ah  I"  shrieked  Jaqueline,  "  So 
there  is !  I  see  it  all  now  I  I  t*s  all  along 
of  that  water  I  drank  this  morning. 
Get  out  of  the  way,  do!"  and,  rushing 
past  him,  she  ran  off  to  the  room  of  Ma- 
dame Rigaud,  whom  she  earnestly  en- 
treated to  introduce  her  to  the  priest  of 
thefamily  withoutlossof  time.  "  I  shall 
place  myself  under  his  protection,'* 
said  she. 

**  The  resolution  does  you  great  cre- 
dit," observed  Madame  Rigaud.  •*  He 
will  attend  you  here  immediately,  I  am 
sure ;  for  he  is  an  excellent  man,  and 
always  delighted  to  do  good.*' 

About  five  minutes  after,  as  Jaque- 
line wasstanding  alone  before  a  mirror, 
endeavouring  vainly  to  discover  what 
change  in  her  appearance  had  caused 
such  a  marvellous  change  in  the  man- 
ners of  the  men  toward  her,  the  door 
slowly  opened,  and  a  venerable  grey- 
haired  ecclesiastic  stood  gazing  upon 
her  in  respectful  silence. 

"  Ah  I  Father  Dunstan !"  she  ex- 
claimed joyously,  "  is  that  you  ?  Oh ! 
I  am  so  rejoiced  to  see  you  1  Don't  you 
know  me?" 

<'  Really,  mademoiselle,"  said  the 
holy  man,  nervously,  *«  there  must  be 
some  mistake.     If  I  had  ever  had  the 
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honour  of  being  introduced  to  yoUy  I 
am  sure  I  could  not  have  forgotten"*^ 

**  No,  I  can't  be  mistaken,"  obeerr* 
ed  Jaqueline,  "  only  Fm  grown  a 
good  deal  since  you  left  St  Denis. 
Many  a  time  you've  dandled  ne  on 
your  knee ;  but  I  suppose  1*111100  heavy 
for  that  now  ;  so  come,  sit  dowoi  and 
ril  take  a  chair  beside  vou,  or  perhaps 
I  ought  to  go  upon  my  knees,  for  it  is  a 
sort  of  confession  that  I've  got  to  make« 
though  really  I  didn't  think  there  coukA 
be  any  great  harm  in  just  drinking  a 
little  water :  however,  you'll  tell  mo 
what  to  do,  I  know;  for  you  wero  al* 
ways  very  kind  and  indulgent,  though 
you  used  to  thump  me  on  the  back^ 
and  laugh  at  me  for  romping,  and  say 
that  I  was  too  strong  for  a  girl^  and 
ought  to  have  been  a  boy." 

*<  Is  it  possible  ?"  exclaimed  the  bo- 
wildered  priest. 

**  Perfectly  true,  mon  bonph-e,*'  said 
our  heroine.  ^*  Look  at  me  again^ 
There,  1  am  your  old  playfellow,  Ja» 
queline  Triquet." 

**  Is  it  possible ! "  repeated  the  good 
man,  elevating  his  hands  and  eyes  in 
especial  wonder. 

Jaqueline  then  told  her  tale»  and  in 
conclusion,  said,  **  And  now,  my  good 
father,  I  place  myself  under  your 
protection,  and  hope  you  Will  take  mo 
away  from  thb  place,  and  all  the 
strange  people  about  it.  Til  go  any 
where  with  you ;  but  had  rather  go  to 
the  Cock  and  Bottle,  because  there  t 
shall  be  sure  to  find  a  paiache  to  tako 
me  to  Moulins. 

"  My  dear  child,"  said  the  priest 
fervently,  •*  I  will  go  with  thco ;  I 
will  protect  thee ;  but,  while  I  am  pre- 
paring for  our  departure,  thou  mutt 
leave  this  room,  where  thou  art  liable 
to  intrusions,  and  I  will  place  tliee  in 
the  charge  of  good  Madame  Rigaud.** 

Jaqueline  was  accordingly  removed 
to  a  more  private  apartment,  where 
she  awaited  the  priest's  summons  in 
great  uneasiness,  as  Madame  Rigaud^ 
who  was  not  particularly  taciturn,  vi» 
sited  her  from  time  to  time  with  strange 
accounts  of  what  had  passed,  and  was 
then  going  on  among  the  household^ 
all  in  consequence  of  her  untoward 
presence  therein. 

It  seemed  that  the  €k>mte  had 
wounded  his  friend  the  Captain,  and 
that,  while  he  was  so  laudably  enga- 
ged, a  footman,  anxious  to  gaze  upon 
the  charms  of  the  bewitching  fair  one, 
had  peeped  through  the  opening  of 
the  half-dosed  door  of  tiie  $alcn,  ml 
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witnessed  the  scene  between  her  and 
the  amorous  notary,  the  particulars 
of  which  he  whispered  to  his  master  on 
his  triumphant  return.  The  Comte 
thereupon  rushed  furiously  forward^ 
and,  discovering  the  luckless  limb  of  the 
law  still  upon  his  knees,  and  apparent- 
ly paralyzed  by  Jaqueline's  abrupt 
retreat,  without  any  ceremony  bestow- 
^  upon  him  sundry  hard  names  and 
one  particularly  ugly  kick,  by  the 
latter  of  which  the  little  gentleman 
was  so  thrown  off  his  guard  as  to 
abandon  the  chance  of  a  lucrative  le- 
gal process,  and  to  demand  satisfaction 
instanter.  It  was  given,  and  the 
Comte  was  wounded ;  and  then  the 
notary,  feeling  that  his  suit  was  in  no 
degrco  advanced  by  this  display  of 
his  prowess,  and  yet  smarting  under 
the  mortification  consequent  upon  our 
heroine's  style  of  receiving  his  ad- 
dresses, most  unadvisedly  spake  of 
her  after  the  fashion  of  the  fox  in  the 
fable,  when  he  found  that  the  grapes 
were  above  his  reach.  This  produced 
certain  sarcastic  observations  from  an- 
other of  the  party,  which  led  to  a  fresh 
encounter,  that  terminated  by  the 
legal  functionary's  being  disarmed 
with  a  violent  sprain  in  his  right  wrist. 

Then,  in  the  lower  department, 
much  altercation  had  taken  place. 
Monsieur  Robert  thought  proper  to 
call  Philippe  Rigaud  a  young  puppy  ; 
and  Philippe,  instead  of  acknowledg- 
ing his  puppyism,  as  in  duty  bounds 
to  his  superior,  vehemently  apostro* 
phized  him  as  an  old  fool.  The  fe- 
male domestics  were  all  scandalized 
beyond  measure  at  the  blindness  and 
stupidity  of  their  sweethearts  in  par- 
ticular, and  the  men-servants  gene- 
rally, in  admiring  an  awkward  coun- 
jtry-girl,  as  some  called  our  heroine ; 
but  all  agreed  in  pronouncing  her  to 
be  "  no  great  things." 

At  length  Jaqueline  and  Father 
Dunstan  took  their  departure  through 
a  private  road  from  the  back  of  the 
chateau,  and  rode  in  silence,  side  by 
side,  for  nearly  a  league,  when  Jaque- 
line expressed  her  sorrow  for  the  dis- 
asters and  quarrels  that  have  just  been 
related. 

"  It  was  no  fault  of  thine,  my  child," 
observed  the  priest ;  "  it  is  ever  thus 
wheJi  women  are  so  exceedingly  beau- 
tiful. Men  don't  know  what  to  do  with 
themselves.     Heigho ! " 

*'  La,  Father  Dunstan  I  '*  exclaimed 
Jaqueline,  "  what  can  that  have  to  do 
with  the  present  case  ?  I'm  no  beauty. 
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that's  certain,  or  some  of  our  young 
fellows  would  have  found  it  out  long 
ago.  You  used  to  say  yourself  that 
I  was  more  fit  for  a  boy  ;  and  latter- 
ly Fve  been  thinking  the  same,  and 
had  a  great  mind,  since  nobody  would 
come  a-courting  to  me,  to  dress  my- 
s^f  up  like  a  man,  and  try  my  luck 
that  way." 

'*  Most  exceedingly  dull  and  stupid 
must  the  young  men  about  St  Denia 
be  in  the  present  generation!''  said 
Father  Dunstan.  "  3ut  you'll  find  it 
very  different  at  Moulins.  Heigho! " 
and  they  rode  on  in  silence  for  a  con« 
siderable  distance,  and  then  Jaque- 
line exclaimed,  **  Why,  this  is  the 
same  way  that  I  was  brought  this 
morning !  Yes.  And  there  I  declare 
is  part  of  the  old  castle,  peeping  above 
the  trees.  We  sha*n't  get  to  the  Cock 
and  Bottle  to-night  at  this  rate !  But, 
bless  us,  mon  bonphe,  what's  the  mat- 
ter with  you  ?     Ar'n't  you  well  ?" 

"Not  exactly,  my  dear,"  replied 
the  priest ;  "  I  feel*  a  very  peculiar 
sensation  in  my  pericardium,  and  a 
dizziness  about  the  head." 

"  Can  I  do  any  thing  for  you  ?"  en- 
quired Jaqueline. 

"I  think,"  said  Father  Dunstan, 
*'  nay,  I  am  sure  that  it  would  do  me 
good  to  hear  you  talk  a  little,  my  dear 
mademoiselle." 

**  Very  well,"  replied  Jaqueline, 
"  I  don*t  mind  talking  a  great  deal,  if 
that  will  be  of  any  service :  but  what 
must  it  be  about  ?  " 

"  Any  thing.    Only  speak  kindly." 

"  Speak  kindly !  why,  how  can  I 
speak  in  any  other  way  to  such  a  nice, 
good,  old  man  as  you  are  ?" 

*'  No,  no,  not  very  old.  Don't  talk 
so,"  said  the  priest  reproachfully. 

"  Well,  then,  I  won't,"  continued 
Jaqueline— **  for  I'll  please  you  if  I 
can ;  and,  now  I  look  at  you  again, 
really  I  shouldn't  have  thought  you'd 
been  so  old  as  you  are,  if  I  didn't  re- 
member that,  when  I  was  a  child,  you 
looked  much  the  same  as  you  do  now ; 
and  I've  heard  my  father  say" — 

**  Never  mind  what,  my  dear.  Don't 
mention  it." 

"  Very  well,  father,  then  I've  done, 
though  I  can't  see  how  it  signifies 
about  your  age,  when  you  are  so 
hearty  and  strong  as  vou  are." 

*•  Do  you  really  thmk  so  ?"  enquir- 
ed the  delighted  priest. 

"  Why,  of  course.  One  has  only 
to  look  at  you,  and  see  that  plain 
enough,"  said  Jaqueline ;  and  then,  per- 
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ceiving  the  sort  of  talk  that  was  most 
likely  to  be  agreeable  to  her  compan- 
ioD,  she  continued  to  compliment 
him  upon  his  good  looks  till  they  ar- 
rived at  the  ruins. 

The  old  lady  was  absent;  but  Fa- 
ther Dunstan  said  he  knew  her  wcll^ 
and  that  she  would  be  yery  angry  if 
he  did  not  make  himself  quite  at  home. 
So  he  preyailed  upon  Jaqueline  to 
consider  lierself  as  his  guest  till  their 
hostess*s  return  ;  and  bestirring  him- 
self with  the  alacrity  of  a  youths  he 
had  put  up  the  horses*  spread  the 
table-  cloth,  lighted  the  fire,  and  was 
beating  up  an  omelet,  before  Jaqueline 
had  finished  her  simple  toilet.  When 
she  expressed  her  wish  to  take  the  cu- 
linary department,  he  gently,  but 
firmly  and  respectfully,  requested  her 
to  take  a  seat,  and  let  him  have  his  own 
way,  which  she  accordingly  did,  mar- 
velling exceedingly  at  his  dexterity  and 
accurate  knowledge  of  the  contents  of 
the  old  lady's  larder,  and  the  spot  iit 
which  every  thing  was  kept. 

In  due  time,  they  sate  down  to 
dine,  and  his  attention  to  her  during 
the  meal  was  excessive,  and  therefore 
tiresome  to  one  unused  to  form  and  ce- 
remony. So,  when  it  was  finished, 
she  reminded  him  of  his  old  habit  of 
taking  a  nap  in  the  afternoon,  and  re- 
commended him  to  do  so  on  the  pre- 
sent occasion,  hinting,  at  the  same 
time,  her  hope  that,  when  he  had  so 
refreshed  himself,  he  would  be  ready 
to  escort  her  to  the  Cock  and  Bottle. 
But  at  this  last  suggestion  he  shook 
his  head,  and  said  something  about  the 
horses  being  tired,  and  then  yawned 
and  took  a  glass  of  wine,  and  then 
yawned  again,  and  so  on  till  he  fell 
asleep. 

**  I  think  I'll  go  and  lie  down,  and 
do  ^e  same,"  thought  Jaqueline, 
**  for  Pm  dreadfully  fatigued  with  all 
this  riding" — and  she  betook  herself 
to  the  little  dormitory  in  which  she 
had  been  installed  by  the  old  lady  on 
the  preceding  night ;  and,  after  gap- 
ing once  or  twice,  and  wondering 
when  she  should  get  to  the  Cock  and 
.Bottle,  she  lost  sight  of  her  cares — 
and  the  next  question  she  had  occa- 
sion to  ask  herself  was»  "  How  long 
have  I  been  asleep  ?  '* 

It  is  a  question  which,  after  fatigue, 
we  have  all  occasionally  found  it  very 
difiicult  to  answer.  Jaqueline  rubbed 
her  eyes,  and  repeated  it  aloud,  and 
greatly  was  she  astonished  to  receive 
a  reply  in  the  well-known  tones  of 
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Father  Dunstan,  who  was  seated  by 
her  bedside.  **  You  have  slept  sound- 
ly, my  dear.  It  is  now  morning.  I 
have  kept  watch  over  you,  as  I  hope 
always  to  be  permitted  to  do  hereaf- 
ter.    Heigho  1 " 

"  La!  Father  Dunstan!"  exclaimed 
Jaqueline,  shrinking  under  the  cover- 
let— "  surely  this  is  very  improper 
conduct,  although  you  are  such  a  very 
old  man." 

**  No,  no,"  cried  the  priest,  **  I  am 
not  an  old  man.  I  feel  that  I  am  not. 
You  will  be  very  happy  with  me,  and 
without  you  I  cannot  live.  I  have  not 
slept  a  wink  all  night  for  thinking  of 
you,  and  have  made  up  my  mind.  It 
b  of  no  use  for  you  to  refuse,  as  I've 
got  you  here  in  the  middle  of  the 
forest.  So  agree  at  once  to  go  with 
me  to  England,  where  priesta  are  al- 
lowed to  marry,  and  you  will  never 
repent  it.  Beautiful,  beautiful  crea- 
ture as  you  are,  I  shall  never  cease  to 
adore  you  I " 

**  You  horrid,  wicked,  old  wretch ! " 
shrieked  Jaqueline,  "  get  along  out  of 
the  room  immediately,  or,  if  you  don't, 
mind  I  have  not  taken  off  my  clothes, 
I'll  get  up  and  give  your  old  bones 
such  a  shaking— I  will.  £h!  What! 
YouM  hold  me  down,  would  you  I  Let 
go  the  clothes,  will  you  I  If  I  do  but 
get  my  hands  loose.  Til  scratch  your 
eyes  out,  I  will,  you  ugly  old — old— - 
old  monster !  What !  You'd  smother 
me,  would  you  ?  Help,  help,  murder  I" 
and  making  a  violent  effort  as  she 
shrieked,  she  felt  herself  suddenly  re- 
leased from  the  incumbent  pressure. 

"  Oh,  he's  gone,  is  he  I "  she  ex- 
claimed, breathing  bard  after  the 
struggle,  and,  looking  round  the  room, 
**  better  for  him,  or  else  I'd  have- 
but  bless  me !  I  am  undressed,  after 
all  I  How  very  strange  that  1  don't 
recollect" 

Here  she  was  agreeably  surprised 
by  the  appearance  of  her  kind  hostess, 
who  came  running  into  the  room  in 
great  apparent  alarm,  to  enquire  what 
was  the  matter.  The  explanation  that 
followed,  consisted  of  the  adventures 
which  have  been  related ;  and  when  the 
old  lady  bad  heard  them  to  the  end, 
she  remarked,  with  an  odd  sort  of 
smile — **  Well,  never  mind,  my  dear^ 
yon  are  safe  out  of  their  clutches  now  ; 
so  dress  yourself,  and  come  down  to 
breakfast,  for  it  is  very  near  eight 
o'clock ;  but  I  did  not  call  you  before,  as 
you  seemed  so  sonnd  asleep ;  and  now  I 
knowwhat'8happened,Idon'twondor«"  . 
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**  Noi  no,  you  may  depend  upon  it 
I  ghall  not  tell  any  body  about  it,  for 
my  own  sake ;  for  if  it  got  talked  of  it 
miffht  come  to  the  ears  of  the  Comte 
and  the  rest  of  them,  and  they'd  be 
after  me  again ;  but  Tve  had  quite 
enough  of  your  gentry,  and  lots  of 
lovers,  and  if  ever  I  should  get  an- 
other, I  hope  he'll  be  a  plain  sort  of 
body  like  myself.*' 

Thus  said  Jaqueline  to  her  kind 
hostess  of  the  castle,  on  their  way  to 
the  Cock  and  Bottle,  where  they  ar- 
rived after  a  pleasant  walk,  and  parted 
without  further  adventures. 

On  the  evening  of  that  day  our 
heroine  was  safely  conveyed  in  the 
pataohe  to  the  door  of  Madame  Mar- 
got,  who  was  a  restauratrico  in  the 
Cours  Public,  a  pleasant  open  space 
planted  with  trees  in  the  town  of 
Moulins.  Her  reception  was  most 
cordial;  but  Nicolas  Margot,  who  of- 
ficiated as  premier  garfon  in  the  esta- 
blishment, evinced  no  symptoms  of 
that  intense  admiration  which  she  had 
BO  recently  excited.  In  a  few  days, 
however,  they  became  excellent  friends, 
88  she  cheerfViUy  assisted  him  in  his 
vocation  during  the  morning,  and  he 
was  consequently  earlier  at  liberty  to 
chaperon  ner  about  the  town  and  en- 
firons,  and  all  went  on  smoothly  till 
the  last  day  of  the  first  week,  which 
Jaqueline  declared  was  Sunday. 

How  any  Christian  could  so  err, 
appeared  wonderful — but  she  was  po- 
sitive, and  would  not  be  convinced, 
until  the  day  had  past  by,  and  the 
next  oame  and  was  kept  as  Sabbaths 
are  wont  to  be  observed  in  France,  by 
unusual  gayety  all  day,  something 
more  showy  than  common  at  the  thea- 
tre in  the  evening,  and  fireworks 
<*snperbe  et  magnlfique'*  at  night. 
Then  she  was  puzzled,  and  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  townsfolk  and 
country  people  kept  the  calendar  in 
two  ways. 

^  They  will  never  persuade  me  to 
the  oontrary,"  she  repeated  to  herself; 
<<  for  I  never  can  forget  how  I  spent 
last  Tuesday.  But  the  old  lady  was 
right.  It  won*t  do  to  tell  Madame 
Margot  or  Nicolas  about  that,  or  I 
don't  know  what  they  might  not  fancy, 
although  I  am  sure  it  was  no  fault  of 
mine  that  I  got  among  such  a  pack  of 
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passed  merrily  along,  it  somehow 
happened  that  she  and  Nicolas  glided 
unawares  into  such  a  degree  of  con- 
fidence, that  it  was  the  only  secret  she 
withheld  from  him. 

The  influence  of  the  moon  upon 
disordered  brains  may  probably  ac- 
count for  much  of  the  nonsensical  talk 
that  passes  between  young  persons  of 
difierent  sexes,  when  walking  in  pairs 
on  <'  a  shiny  night  ;**  and  that  or  some- 
thing else,  ere  a  month  had  elapsed, 
caused  a  great  alteration  in  the  tone 
and  subjects  of  familiar  chat  between 
Jaqueline  aud  Nicolas. 

This  was  observed  by  Madame 
Margot,  who  thereupon  also  changed 
her  manner,  by  kissing  her  guest  more 
fervently  at  night  ere  she  retired  to 
rest,  while  Nicolas  looked  very  much 
as  though  he  should  like  to  do  the 
same. 

"  She  is  a  charming,  good  girl,"  said 
the  mother  to  her  son,  when  they  were 
left  tosfether  on  one  of  these  occasions, 
after  Jaqueline*s  departure. 

'•  That  she  is  1"  exclaimed  Nicolas, 
stretching  out  his  legs,  twirling  his 
thumbs,  and  looking  down  into  the  fire. 

**  And  $0  good-tempered  I'*  added 
Madame  Margot,  '*  and  so  willing  and 
clever  about  a  house  I  Why,  since 
she  has  been  here,  she  has  been  aa 
good  as  a  waiter  to  us." 

**  Worth  more  than  all  we  ever  had 
put  together  in  a  lump, '  said  Nicolas. 

**  She  would  make  an  excellent 
wife,**  observed  the  mother,  looking 
archly  at  her  son  ;  but  he  would  not 
look  at  her,  being  apparently  watch- 
ing some  change  going  on  among  the 
ashes.  "  And  she  will  bring  her  hus- 
band some  money  too,*'  she  added, 
af^er  a  pause. 

"  The  devil  take  the  money  V  ex- 
claimed Nicolas,  jumping  up  and  strid- 
ing hastily  across  the  room. 

"  Oho!  Is  it  so?**  thought  the 
restauratrico;  "  then  the  omelet*a 
ready  for  the  pan ;"  and,  in  the 
spirit  of  that  conviction,  she  led  her 
son  into  a  conversation,  the  result  of 
which  was,  that  in  the  course  of  a  few 
days  she  contrived  to  make  an  ar- 
rangement with  a  neighbouring  <rat. 
teur,  whereby  he  engaged  to  take 
charge  of  her  establishment  for  the 
space  of  one  month,  leaving  her  and 
her  son  at  liberty  to  lake  a  journey 
into  the  comitry  on  ^usinesf. 
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What  passed  during  those  few  days 
between  Jaqueline  and  Nicolas  need 
not  be  told,  except  that  he  now  and 
then  said  things  which  reminded  her 
of  certain  of  the  speeches  of  the  *'pack 
of  fools,"  whom  she  had  encountered 
on  the  memorable  missing  Tuesday. 

It  was  a  fine  day  in  September, 
when  Madame  Margot,  Jaqueline,  and 
Nicolas,  toolc  their  seats  in  a  patuche^ 
and  were  safely  conveyed  to  the  Coclc 
and  Bottle,  where,  to  our  heroine*s 
great  surprise,  they  were  welcomed  by 
her  father  and  the  little  old  lady  of  the 
ruins. 

The  cause  of  this  surprise  may  as 
well  be  told  here.  The  said  old  lady 
was  an  eccentric  good  body,  and,  hav- 
ing taken  a  fancy  to  Jaqueline,  resolv- 
ed to  be  her  friend.  So,  after  hor 
departure  from  the  castle,  she  went 
over  to  St  Denis  to  make  enquiries, 
as  (like  all  benevolent  persons)  she 
had  often  been  deceived.  AH  that 
she  heard  of  her  young  protege  was 
to  her  heart's  content,  and,  by  means 
of  the  cutht  with  whom  she  was  ac- 
quainted, she  found  no  difficulty  in 
gaining  the  friendship  of  papa  Tri- 
quet,  to  whom  she  related  the  particu- 
lars of  her  interview  with,  and  inten- 
tions toward  his  daughter.  She  then, 
with  his  consent,  wrote  a  letter  to 
Madame  Margot,  authorizing  her,  in 
case  of  enquiry  touching  such  matters 
at  Moulins,  to  state  that  Jaqueline 
Triquet  would,  on  her  wedding-day, 
receive  from  her  a  given  quantity  of 
that  dross  which  Nicolas  thought  fit 
afterwards  to  proffer  to  his  infernal 
m^jesty.  This  circumstance  was  not 
made  known  to  the  lovers  till  after  the 
marriage,  when  the  promise  was 
strictly  fulfilled. 

And  now,  to  the  reader's  imagina* 
tion  may  be  left  all  the  particulars  of 
the  journey  homeward — how  papa 
Triquet  flirted  with  the  fat  widow  and 
the  little  laughing  old  lady— how  Jaque- 
line was  more  envied  by  her  friends, 
on  her  return  from  than  on  her  de- 
parture for  Moulins— how  Nicolas  and 
she,  having  once  began  each  to  fancy 
that  there  was  something  very  capital 
in  the  other,  proceeded  onward  in  the 
delusion  till  each  seemed  perfect  in  the 
other's  eyes,  though,  to  the  world  in 
general,  there  really  appeared  nothing 
very  particular  in  either  of  them. 

The  wedding-day  passed,  with  ac- 
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customed  gayety,at  St  Denis ;  and,  to- 
wards the  close  thereof,  when  the 
bride  was  allowed  a  short  respite  from 
dancing,  the  good  little  old  lady  took 
her  aside,  and  gave  her  certain  reasoxig 
whereby  to  account  for  the  missing 
Tuesday,  concluding  by  observing— 
'*  I  would  not  tell  you  before,  because 
I  thought  it  might  be  a  lesson  to  you 
not  to  wish  for  beauty,  or  think  of  ac- 
quiring attractions  by  the  use  of 
charms  and  such  nonsense.  The  most 
powerful  charm  and  attraction  is  a 
good  temper  and  kind  conduct.  Ha, 
ha  I  Why,  you  don't  look  above  half 
convinced  yet :  but,  remember,  you 
were  very  much  fatigued  that  night, 
and  it  was  very  sultry  after  the  storm, 
and  you  were  very  thirsty  I  daresay, 
and  so  it  is  no  great  wonder  that  water 
was  running  in  your  head."  But,  pro- 
bably, she  forgot  the  long  tales  which 
she  herself  told  that  night,  about  the 
olden  times  of  splendour  and  j^ayety, 
with  elaborate  descriptions  of  furni- 
ture, liveries,  &c.  &c.,  which  were 
not  a  little  likely  to  have  some  in- 
fluence in  the  affair. 

As  Jaqueline  resolved  to  have  no 
secrets  uuknown  to  her  husband,  she 
related  the  whole  matter  to  him  on  the 
following  day,  and  tben  said,  **  Jt 
seemed  to  me  as  if  I  saw  all  those 
people  as  plain  as  I  see  you  now  ;  and, 
if  all  that  then  happened  was  a  dream, 
how  do  I  know  but  I  am  in  a  dream 
now?" 

"  It  really  seems  to  me  as  if  I  was, 
my  dear  Jaqueline,"  said  her  spouse. 
**  But  it  is  2^  very  happy  one,  and  I 
am  in  no  hurry  to  wake." 

Our  intended  limits  are  already  ex- 
ceeded. We  shall,  therefore,  only  put 
on  record,  for  the  benefit  of  futufe 
tourists,  that  in  the  Cours  Public  at 
^foulins,  they  may  still  find  excellent 
accommodation  for  large  and  small 
parties  at  the  house  of  a  restaurateur, 
whose  buxom,  bustling  wife,  Madame 
Jaqueline,  manages  matters  after  a 
fashion  that  induced  a  gourmand  to 
observe  latterly — "  With  such  cook- 
ing a  monkey  might  eat  bis  own  fa- 
ther;" Her  attentions  are  unremitting 
—and  the  only  piece  of  unasked  advice 
that  she  is  in  the  habit  of  offering  to 
her  guests  is,  never  to  drink  cold 
water,  particularly  in  hot  weather, 
without  tempering  it  properly  with 
good  wjnp  Qr  Eau  de  Vie, 
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ON  POPULATION. 


Mr  Malthus  was  one  of  those 
writers  to  whom  the  world  stands  in- 
debted for  calling  its  attention  to  a 
great  and  neglected  truth ;  and,  like  all 
writers  who  perform  this  essential  ser* 
Tice  to  manleind,  he  presented  the 
tmth  he  had  taken  under  his  especial 
charge  in  a  position  of  greater  promi- 
nence than  it  was  found  deserving  to 
retain.  This  is  excusable^  for  it  is 
almost  unayoidablo ;  the  task  of  re- 
instating any  one  verity  in  its  due 
position,  was  perhaps  never  yet  per- 
formed, without  advancing  it  for  a 
time  into  exaggerated  relief  and  a  dis- 
proportionate importance.  The  mo- 
dest, cautious,  limited  statement,  must 
follow  afterwards,  as  the  result  of  a 
bold  uncompromising  advocacy. 

The  statement,  however,  which  Mr 
Malthus  himself  put  forth,  is  not,  by 
any  means,  so  far  from  moderation, 
or  that  subdued  tone  of  enquiry  which 
succeeds  to  the  excitement  of  novelty, 
as  those  would  judge  who  have  taken 
their  impression  of  the  **  Essay  on  Po- 
pulation," notfrom  perusal  of  the  work 
itself,  but  from  opinions  and  loose  ex- 
pressions afloat  upon  the  surface  of 
society,  or  from  that  panic  on  thb  sub- 
ject of  population  which  it  certainly 
spread,  at  one  time,  amongst  no  small 
portion  of  our  fellow-countrymen. 
Amongst  those  a  vague  idea  prevail- 
ed, that  this  over  •population  was  some 
new  evil  with  whicn  the  world,  in  these 
later  days,  was  threatened ;  and  that, 
to  avert  it,  certain  strange,  unheard-of, 
and  intolerable  restraints  were  to  be  laid 
on  the  future  generations  of  mankind. 
The  world  was  coming  to  an  end  by 
reason  of  its  own  too  great  fecundity- 
stifling  itself  in  its  own  crowded  and 
prolific  progeny  ;  and  society  was  to 
be  disorganized,  and  resolved  into  a 
corrupted  mass,  by  the  starving  and 
endless  swarms  of  a  too-teeming 
race. 

This  alarm,  which  has  certainly  no 
foundation  in  the  **  Essay  on  Popula*> 
tion,**  was  combated  and  allay ed  by  an 
argument  which  baa  quite  as  little 
bearing  on  the  line  of  reasoning 
adopted  in  that  work.     The  quantity 


of  waste  land  in  every  part  of  the 
globe  was  measured,  or  guessed  at; 
the  further  capabilities  of  the  soil,  as 
yet  imperfectly  cultivated,  was  ingeni- 
ously calculated  ;  and  thus  a  result  so 
eomforting  was  obtained,  and  the  evil 
day  was  postponed  to  such  a  remote, 
and  almost  incalculable  period,  tliat 
men  held  themselves  justified  in  laying 
as^e  all  alarm  whatsoever.  And  jus- 
tified they  certainly  were  in  thus  re- 
covering froni  their  own  panic ;  mean- 
while, Mr  Malthus  had  neither  been 
read  nor  answered. 

It  is  no  new  law — it  is  no  remote  re- 
sult, which  the  **  Essay  on  Population" 
expounds  and  anticipates  ;  but  a  law 
operating  incessantly  on  human  so- 
ciety, and  which  as  incessantly  is  felt 
in  beneficial  or  disastrous  results,  ac- 
cording to  the  circumstances  in  which 
any  social  community  is  placed. 
Casting  out  of  our  calculation  every 
thing  except  the  two  items  of  food  and 
population,  and  looking  at  men  simply 
as  cultivators  of  the  soil  multiplying 
their  numbers  at  a  given  rate  of  in- 
crease, it  is  impossible  to  deny  that 
population  has  a  tendency  to  outstrip 
the  means  of  subsistence.  A  race  of 
beings,  amongst  whom  the  birtbs 
more  than  supply  the  room  of  those 
whom  old  age  and  disease  carry  oflF, 
must  increase  in  a  geometrical  ratio  ; 
at  every  succeeding  generation  it 
starts  with  greater  numbers,  and  with 
the  same  fecundity.  The  amount  of 
food,  on  the  contrary,  attainable  from 
a  given  territory,  can  increase  only  io 
an  arithmetical  ratio  ;  the  land  itself 
cannot  be  doubled,  nor  does  each  suc- 
cessive application  of  the  capital,  or 
the  industry  of  the  farmer,  yield  a 
greater  return  than  the  preceding  one. 
This,  as  an  abstract  proposition,  is 
undeniable ;  and  the  law  here  indi- 
cated is,  and  always  has  been,  in  per- 
petual operation.  Along  the  whole 
line  of  human  progress,  there  is  a 
iendenq/  in  the  population  of  every 
nation  or  community  to  increase  be- 
yond the  means  of  subsistence  which 
Its  own  territory  can  supply. 

This  law  Mr  Malthus  pointed  out 
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as  highly  deserving,  which  it  unques- 
tionably is,  of  the  consideration  of  all 
who  take  an  interest  in  examining  the 
constitution^  or  speculating  on  the  pro- 
gress of  human  society.  But  now  the 
question  occurs>  how  far  is  this  law, 
or  this  tendency,  counteracted  and  re- 
duced to  a  safe  and  beneficial  action 
bv  other  laws  and  other  tendencies  of 
the  human  being?  Looking  back 
through  the  annals  of  history,  what 
proportion  of  the  evils  which  mankind 
have  suflPered  has  been  produced  by 
the  operation  of  this  law  of  increase  ? 
Looking  round  on  our  own  actual  po. 
sition,  how  far  does  this  law  of  our 
nature  call  upon  us  for  any  change  in 
our  dealings  with  the  poor,  and  in 
that  legblative  relief  we  bestow  upon 
their  wants,  or  for  any  modification 
in  our  moral  opinions  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  early  and  imprudent  mar- 
riages? Looking  forward  to  the  future, 
does  the  recognition  of  this  ineradica- 
ble tendency  operate  to  dash  and  per- 
plex our  hopeful  reasoning  on  the  pro- 
gressive amelioration  of  society  ? 

In  answering  these  questions,  Mr 
Malthus,  as  might  be  anticipated  in 
one  who  wrote  with  something  of  the 
zeal  and  passion  of  a  discoverer,  has 
assigned  a  too  great  prominency, 
and  a  too  absolute  and  unrestricted 
operation  to  his  law  of  population. 
This,  we  think,  he  has  done  both  in 
his  historical  survey,  and  in  the  ap- 
plication of  his  doctrine  to  our  own 
times,  and  to  matters  of  practical  im- 
portance. 

When,  for  instance,  Mr  Malthus 
ascribes  the  great  irruption  of  the 
northern  barbarians  to  a  deficiency  of 
supply,  he  is  giving  an  economic  cha- 
racter to  events  which  are  directly 
traceable  to  warlike  passions.  These 
Germans  who,  because  we  have  ac- 
counts given  us  of  their  frequent  and 
systematic  emigrations,  he  describes 
as  having  been  driven  from  their  na- 
tive land  by  want  of  food,  had  a  law 
amongst  themselves  which  forbade  the 
same  soil  to  be  cultivated  two  succes- 
sive years  by  the  same  person,  for 
fear  the  people  should  grow  less  war- 
like. Such  is  the  reason  of  this  law 
which  we  learn  from  Csesar  ;  Mr 
Malthus  wishes  to  engraft  this  further 
reason — that  they  might  thereby  be 
better  prepared  to  submit  to  that  pe- 
riodical emigration  rendered  neces- 
sary by  the  pressure  of  their  numbers 
upon  their  agricultural  produce.   The 


conjecture  is  not  happy.  The  inha- 
bitants are  first  supposed  to  emigrate 
because  of  the  scarcity  of  provisions, 
and  then,  in  order  to  facilitate  an  emi- 
gration thus  called  for,  to  enact  a  law 
most  palpably  adverse  to  every  im- 
provement in  agriculture — a  law  which 
could  not  possibly  have  been  devised 
amongst  a  free  people  who  had  any 
regard  for  agriculture.  For  it  can 
need  no  science  of  political  economy 
to  demonstrate,  that  to  take  away  from 
a  man  his  improved  soil  at  the  end  of 
the  year,  must  deprive  him  of  all  in- 
ducement to  labour  at  improvement ; 
neither  would  a  free  people  who  had 
ever  laboured  to  improve  their  soil 
submit  to  so  great  a  violence  to  all 
the  natural  feelings  of  property.  No 
doubt  these  Germans  were  often,  in 
fact,  straitened  for  food ;  but  as  they 
preferred  to  obtain  it  by  ravaging 
other  lands  rather  than  cultivating 
their  own,  such  distress  can  have  no 
place  whatever  in  an  argument  re- 
lating to  the  proportion  between  pro- 
duce and  population.  We  may  find 
described  in  the  Essay  itself  the  sort 
of  rude  uncultured  home  which  these 
hunger- driven  barbarians  left  behind 
them.  "  Julian  had  conquered  as 
soon  as  he  had  penetrated  into  Ger- 
many ;  and,  in  the  midst  of  that 
mighty  hive  which  had  sent  out  such 
swarms  of  people  as  to  keep  the  Ro- 
man world  in  perpetual  dread,  the 
principal  obstacle  to  his  progress  were 
almost  impassable  roads,  and  vast  un- 
peopled forests."— P.  71,  Qu.  Ed. 

There  is  indeed  a  fallacy,  or  rather 
an  irrelevancy,  to  be  detected  in  many 
of  the  historical  illustrations  which  Mr 
Malthus  has  supplied.  If  these  illus- 
trations are  regarded  merely  as  proofs 
that  men  have,  in  sundry  times  and 
places,  been  afflicted  by  hunger,  and 
that  their  numbers  have  been  kept 
down  by  various  correctives,  more  or 
less  painful,  they  are  somewhat  redun- 
dant, and  scarce  necessary ;  they  be- 
come valuable  only  for  the  collateral 
information  they  may  occasionally  af- 
ford ;  for  such  a  general  proposition 
as  this,  admits  not,  unhappily,  of  a 
moment's  doubt.  But  the  law  which 
Mr  Malthus  undertakes  to  establish  b, 
that  there  is  a  different  ratio  in  the 
increase  of  food  and  the  multiplica- 
tion of  the  human  race,  whereby  such 
hunger  is  occasioned ;  and  if  his  his- 
torical examples  are  intended  to  illus- 
trate the  operation  of  this  law,  they 
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sre,  many  of  them^  quite  ioapplicable. 
He  has  insisted*  with  good  right*  that* 
in  order  to  show  the  agency  of  this 
law*  it  is  not  incumbent  on  him  to 
point  to  an  instance  where  the  whole 
territory  has  been  industriously  culti- 
vated— it  is  not  necessary  for  a  people 
to  have  attained  the  utmost  limit  of 
agricultaral  prosperity*  before  they 
are  made  aware  that  their  numbers 
are  increasing  at  a  faster  rate  than 
agricultural  prosperity  can  possibly 
advance  ;  but  it  is  equally  clear  that* 
if  the  different  ratio  of  progress  be 
the  subject  of  illustration,  agriculture 
ought  to  be  shown*  in  the  instances 
brought  forward*  to  be  making  some 
progress.  If  a  rude  people  are  quite 
stationary  in  the  degree  of  skill  and 
industry  with  which  they  cultivate  the 
soil*  it  IS  true  that  their  numbers  may 
bear,  with  most  painful  pressure*  upon 
the  means  of  subsistence  \  but  they 
cannot  be  pointed  out  as  a  proof  of 
the  different  ratio  between  the  increase 
of  food  and  population.  Such  a  people 
has  not  even  advanced  so  far  as  to  put 
itself  under  the  disadvantage  of  these 
different  ratios.  In  the  position  they 
occupy,  their  indolence  and  ignorance 
are  the  operating  causes  which  entail 
on  them  a  scarcity  of  supply.  Had 
these  ratios  been  both  of  the  same  de- 
scription* both  geometrical*  or  both 
arithmetical,  the  same  distress  must 
have  occurred.  If  every  addition  of 
the  farmer's  skill  and  industry — if 
every  successive  dose  of  capital*  to 
use  an  expression  of  our  political  eco- 
nomists* which  was  applied  to  the 
land,  met  with  a  greater  and  greater 
remuneration ;  yet  if  men  made  no  ad- 
dition to  their  industry*  and  had  not  a 
single  dose  of  capital  to  apply,  and 
continued  to  increase,  no  matter  how 
slowly,  the  same  scarcity  of  provisions 
must  ultimately  be  felt.  This  station- 
ary condition  of  agriculture  is  observ- 
able in  most  of  the  illustrations  taken 
from  savage  life.  The  arithmetical 
ratio  in  the  produce  of  the  soil  cannot 
be  detected*  and  therefore  cannot  be 
compared  with  the  geometrical  ratio 
in  the  multiplication  of  the  species. 
To  show  the  conjoint  operation  of  the 
two*  examples  should  be  taken  where 
there  was  progress*  as  well  in  the 
agricultural  industry*  skill,  and  capital 
of  a  nation*  as  in  its  numbers.  Con- 
fined to  such  legitinaate  examples*  we 
should  probably  ^nd  that*  in  a  com- 
munity   industrious*   and    therefore 
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prosperous*  there  were  invariably  so 
many  counteracting  influences  to  a 
diseased  increase  of  the  population^ 
that  the  abstract  proposition  which 
forms  the  basis  of  Mr  Malthus'  essay, 
and  which*  at  first*  appears  as  alarm- 
ing as  it  is  incontrovertible*  may  be 
admitted*  without  any  concern  for  the 
stability  of  society*  or  the  happiness 
of  mankind. 

'«  If  the  proportion*"  says  this 
writer*  arguing  at  the  time  against 
the  notion  that  the  redundancy  of 
numbers  is  merely  an  evil  of  some  re- 
mote indefinite  period — *'  if  the  pro- 
portion between  the  natural  increase 
of  population  and  food*  which  was 
stated  in  the  beginning  of  this  essay* 
and  which  has  received  considerable 
confirmation  from  the  poverty  that  has 
been  found  to  prevail  in  every  stage 
and  department  of  human  society*  be 
in  any  degree  near  the  truth*  it  will 
appear,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  pe- 
riod when  the  number  of  men  surpass 
their  means  of  subsistence  has  long 
since  arrived*  and  that  this  necessary 
oscillation,  this  constantly  subsisting 
cause  of  periodical  misery,  has  existed 
ever  since  we  have  had  any  histories 
of  mankind — does  exist  at  present,  and 
will  for  ever  continue  to  exist*  unless 
some  decided  change  take  place  in  the 
physical  constitution  of  our  nature." 
— P.  357*  Now,  the  antagonist  pro- 
position to  this  statement  we  conceive  to 
be  this,  that  if,  along  the  whole  line 
of  human  progress,  there  is  a  tenden- 
cy or  power  in  the  population  to  ex- 
ceed the  means  of  subsistence ;  there  is 
also,  along  the  same  line*  and  running 
ever  before  it*  a  perpetual  and  gene- 
rally stifficient  counteracting  infiuence 
in  the  wants,  habits*  and  institutions 
of  civilized  life. 

But  the  practical  application  which 
Mr  Malthus  made  of  his  theory*  to 
determine  the  measures  which  should 
be  adopted  for  the  relief  of  the  poor* 
and  the  amelioration  of  life  amongst 
the  lowest  rank  of  society,  will  gene- 
rally be  thought  of  far  more  impor- 
tance than  the  accurate  elucidation  of 
the  theory  itself.  Here  we  think  he 
was  grievously  and  perilously  wrong. 
He  proceeded  upon  these  two  grounds* 
both  clearly  erroneous :— 1.  That  the 
distress  of  the  poor  must  necessarily 
arise  from  the  want  of  food  for  the 
whole  community,  and  therefore  a  le- 
gal provision  for  their  wants  must 
act  as  a  bounty  on  over-population ; 
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whereM  that  distress  may^  and  Id  our 
maDufacturing  country  does^  more  fre- 
quently arise  from  the  periodical  ina- 
bility of  the  poor  to  obtain  that  em- 
ployment which  is  to  entitle  them  to 
a  snare  in  the  distribution  of  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  soil.  To  such  extent^ 
therefore,  as  the  necessities  of  the  poor 
arise  from  this  latter  source,  to  such 
degree  also  must  a  poor-law  be  re- 
garded, not  as  a  bounty  on  population, 
but  as  a  redress  of  evils  occasioned  by 
other  bounties  on  population  ;  as  a  re- 
lief to  destitution  occasioned  by  the 
changeful  caprices  of  fashion,  or  the 
fluctuating  prosperity  of  commerce. 
But  the  second  ill-chosen  ground  is 
even  still  less  tenable ;  for  he  proceed- 
ed on  the  principle — 2.  That  to  with- 
hold relief  from  the  destitute  poor 
would  check  the  growth  of  population 
amongst  that  portion  of  mankind,  while 
a  systematic  charity  would  as  inevit- 
ably promote  it.  This  view  of  the 
subject  is  contradicted  by  experience, 
and  opposed  by  juster  and  more  pro- 
found reflection  upon  human  nature. 
It  is  wretchedness  that  is  so  prolific— 
it  is  despondency  that  breeds  so  fast 
amongst  us.  Relinquish  all  national 
charity — resign  all  steady  effort  to  up- 
hold that  class  which  is  most  exposed 
to  adversity,  and  least  wise  to  guard 
against  it — let  them  sink,  and  you  will 
open  the  door  to  a  redundancy  of  the 
most  frightful  description— to  a  popu- 
lation, the  result  of  mere  sensuality 
and  despair — to  the  offspring  of  men 
having  all  the  recklessness  of  savages 
or  wild  beasts,  and  who  yet  live  and 
multiply  vritbln  the  fold  of  civilization. 
We  have  taken  this  rapid  survey  of 
the  celebrated  "  Essay  on  Population," 
chiefly  as  a  fitting  introduction  to  our 
notice  of  an  admirable  work  which  has 
kAely  recalled  us  to  this  subject — the 
work  of  Mr  Alison  on  the  *'  Principles 
of  Population.**  We  have  thus  ob- 
tained for  ourselves'  a  station  from 
which  to  observe  the  eourse  taken  by 
the  later  writer,  and  put  ourselves  in 
such  a  position,  that,  in  passing  our 
own  strictures,  or,  what  will  more  fre- 
quently be  the  case,  in  expressing  our 
own  assent  and  admiration,  we  shall 
run  the  less  risk  of  being  misunder- 
stood. The  work  of  Mr  Alison  con- 
tains many  b^ld  views,  put  forth  in 
free  and  eloquent  language  ;  it  is  fbll 
of  well  selected  information,  rich  in 
hbtorical  example — a  work  which  all 
will  read  who  are  interested  in  the 
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topic  it  discusses  ;  and  which.no  one, 
let  his  reading  elsewhere  be  what  it 
may,  will  peruse  without  obtaining 
from  it  some  valuable  material  for  the 
completion  of  his  own  views.  It  is 
not  a  book,  however,  which  can  be 
trusted  to,  or  adopted,  as  the  sole  ex- 
positor of  iU  subject.  Perhaps  there 
is  no  such  work  in  existence  on  this 
or  any  other  speculative  theme  ;  it  is 
something  more,  however,  than  the 
absence  of  an  unattainable  perfection 
that  we  point  at.  Mr  Alison  is  not 
always  logical,  not  always  consistent 
with  himself:  he  needs  watching  ; 
and  the  reader  must  sometimes  stay 
himself  upon  principles  he  has  ob- 
tained elsewhere,  if  he  would  avoid 
being  carried  off  by  the  impetuous 
stream  of  this  author's  eloquence. 

Mr  Alison  commences  his  investi- 
gation by  pointing  out  *'  the  relation 
established  by  nature  between  the  pro- 
duce of  human  labour  and  the  wants 
of  the  human  species,  in  the  essential 
article  of  suhsistence.**  The  labour 
of  one  man's  hands  produces  much 
more  than  is  necessary  to  maintain 
himself.  On  this  fundamental  rela- 
tion the  prosperity  of  the  social  body 
depends ;  for  it  is  this  excess  which 
gives  support  to  all  those  classes  of 
society  who  are  engaged  in  arts,  and 
commerce,  and  intellectual  pursuits. 
In  newly  peopled  countries,  where  an 
unappropriated  soil  extends  around 
the  infant  community,  this  fertility  of 
the  earth  is  manifestly  superior  to  any 
demands  that  an  increasing  popula- 
tion can  make  upon  it.  But  when 
limits  have  been  drawn  round  an  oc- 
cupied territory,  then  it  matters  not 
what  the  proportion  may  be  between 
the  number  ofagriculturists  and  of  other 
classes  of  men :  the  question  to  be  re- 
solved is,  how  will  the  produce  of  the 
whole  soil  answer  the  demands  of  the 
growing  population  ?  There  is  no 
controversy  between  Mr  Alison  and 
Mr  Malthtts,  or  between  any  two  ra- 
tional men,  that  the  time  might  come, 
when,  under  such  cironmstances,  the 
land  might  be  cultivated  to  its  utmost, 
and  yet  the  community  continue  to 
Increase.  *'  Hot  if  it  is  meant,**  says 
Mr  Alison,  (and  such  undoubtedly  %$ 
the  meaning  of  Mr  Malthus,)  "  that 
long  before  this  ultimate  limit  has 
been  attained,  population  has  a  ten- 
dency to  increase  faster  than  subsist- 
ence can  be  provided  for  it,  then  a 
little  reflection  must  be  luQcient  to 
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show  that  it  is  not  only  erroneons,  last  potato^  has  been  extorted  from  the 
but  diametrically  the  reverse  of  the  soil.  There  may  exist  a  lai^e  t^uan- 
truth."  tity  of  waste  land  within  a  nation's 
To  this  absolute  contradiction  of  territory,  and  yet  the  pressure  be  felt, 
the  abstract  principle  laid  down  in  This  cannot  always  be  brought  into 
Mr  Malthus's  work,  we  cannot  sub-  cultiTation  without  much  dressing  or 
scribe — we  can  hardly  understand  it ;  manure,  the  supply  of  which  is  not 
and  the  arguments  by  which  it  is  sup-  unlimited.  The  reclaiming  of  waste 
ported  seem  to  us  irrelevant.  It  is  in  lands  may  be  an  expensive  process ; 
vain  that  Mr  Alison  gives  us  an  in-  and  then,  if  the  starving  poor  man 
stance,  and  a  very  striking  and  en-  cannot  undertake  it,  and  if  his  wealth- 
couraging  one,  from  statistical  tables,  ier  neighbour  has  no  inducement  to 
of  an  increase  of  population  in  Great  lay  out  his  capital  in  the  enterprizc, 
Britain  almost  equal  to  its  increase  in  the  land  itself,  so  far  as  the  immediate 
lately  colonized  countries,  accompa-  provision  of  that  country  is  concerned, 
uied  by  a  corresponding  increase  of  might  as  well  not  be  in  existence. 
food.*  It  would  be  manifestly  absurd.  Neither  would  it  be  logical  to  say  that 
as  a  general  proposition,  to  say  that  this  tendency  does  not  exist,  and  does 
the  pressure  of  population  does  not  not  manifest  itself,  because  it  mi^ht  or 
intervene  till  agriculture  has  reached  ought  to  have  been  counteracted  by 
its  perfection,  and  become  stationary,  the  institutions  of  civilized  life.  It  is 
To  indicate  the  exact  point  when  that  one  thing  to  say  we  are  safe,  because, 
pressure  intervenes  which  legitimately  in  general,  a  certain  tendency  has  a 
arises  from  the  prolific  vigour  of  the  sufficient  counterpoise,  and  another 
race,  is  impracticable  ;  but  as  this  in*  thing  to  deny  the  existence,  or  opera- 
convenience  is,  from  its  nature,  one  of  tion,  of  that  tendency. 
gradual  approach,  it  must  make  itself  Mr  Alison  proceeds  to  support  this 
felt  long  before  the  last  grain,  or  the  direct  denial  of  the  Malthnsian  tenet. 


*  '*  The  population  of  Great  Britain,  including  the  army  and  navy,  in  1801,  was 
10,94*2,000  souls,  and  in  1831  it  was  16,539,000,  and  it  is  at  present  (1840)  nearly 
20,000,000.  This  Is  probably  the  greatest  authentic  instance  of  the  increase  of  an  old 
state  on  record  in  the  world.  It  is  almost  as  great  as  the  celebrated  augmentation  of 
the  American  states,  if  the  addition  of  the  settlers  from  Europe,  and  that  of  the  black 
■laves,  be  deducted  from  the  increase  of  the  latter  state ;  for  the  total  free  populatloa 
of  America  was — 

In  1820        ,         .        9.637,000 
1828        .        .       11.848,000 


1,711,000  or  17  four-tenths  per  cent. 

The  increase  therefore  in  eight  years  was,  of  free  people  1,71 1,000,  or  17  four-tenths 
per  cent.  This  rate  would  give  on  increase  yearly  of  177,000,  or  in  ten  years  about  22 
per  cent.  In  thirty  yenrs  it  would  be  about  66  i>er  cent,  an  increase  not  greater  than 
52  per  cent  in  great  Britain,  if  the  immense  annual  emigration  of  Europeans  to 
America  be  taken  into  consideration. 

**  Here  then  is  an  instance  which  has  practically  occurred,  of  the  increase  of  an  old 
and  opulent  state,  with  a  circumscribed  territory,  by  no  means  very  fertile  even  in  the 
very  best  places,  and  extremely  barren  in  others.  And  what  has  been  its  condition  in 
regard  to  subsistence  during  the  latter  period,  and  especially  for  the  lost  five-and-twenty 
years,  during  which  stringent  com-lawi,  except  in  years  t>f  scarcity,  have  prevented  the 
importation  of  foreign  grain  ?  Daring  that  time  almost  the  whole  of  its  subsistence  baa 
been  derived  from  its  own  soil,  of  only  moderate  fertility  ;  and  so  far  has  the  fact  been 
from  any  deficiency  having  been  experienced  in  the  means  of  subsistence,  that  the  greatest 
distress  has  existed,  especially  during  the  latter  period  of  the  progress,  from  the  redundance 
and  low  price  of  agricultural  produce.  Further,  the  consumption  of  food  during  that 
period  has  enormously  increased  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  the  people:  luxurious 
habits,  and  costly  living,  have  descended  to  an  unparalleled  degree  in  the  ranks  of  society : 
a  vast  proportion  of  the  land  of  the  state  has  been  directed  to  the  raising  of  butcher-meat, 
the  feeding  of  horses,  and  the  use  of  breweries  and  distilleries ;  and  yet,  so  far  from  there 
having  been  any  difficulty  in  feeding  the  people  with  what  remained,  the  only  distress 
amongst  the  cultivators  has  arisen  from  the  general  redundancy  of  their  supply  in  the 
market."— P.  43. 
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on  the  ground  (p.  57)  that|  nations, 
as  they  advance,  rabe  a  greater  sur- 
plus produce,  in  proportion  to  their 
numbeiSi  than  they  do  in  their  eaily 
stages.  But  this  is  beside  the  ques- 
tion. As  a  nation  aii^vances '.in  its 
career,  it  is  found  that,  owing  to  im- 
proved modes  of  culture,  and  the  ez« 
cited  industry  of  man,  there  are  fewer 
agricultural  labourers  employed  in 
proportion  to  the  number  fed  by  the 
agricultural  produce.  Thus  we  learn, 
that  'Mn  Poland  twenty  agriculturists 
are  required  to  produce  a  surplus  for 
one  manufacturer,  and  in  America 
twelve  are  required  for  the  same  pur- 
pose ;  in  France,  only  two  cultivators 
are  needed  to  support  one  manufac- 
turer, while  in  Great  Britain  one  ag- 
riculturist is  able  to  maintain,  in  ordi- 
nary years,  above  three  manufac- 
turers,'  p.  61.  But  this  sort  of  itir- 
plus produce  is  not  the  species  of  abun- 
dance we  are  at  present  concerned  with. 
The  question  is — no  matter  how  large 
or  how  small  the  proportion  of  agri- 
cultural labourers — whether  amongst 
the  whole  population  to  be  fed  by  the 
whole  produce,  there  is  not  felt  an  in- 
creasing difficulty  in  obtaining  a  sub- 
sistefnce  ?  Such  an  increasing  difficulty 
will  perhaps  be  thought  to  be  indi- 
cated by  the  very  circumstance  that 
the  agricultural  labourer  is  tasked  to 
so  much  greater  exertion,  in  order  to 
obtain  his  share  in  the  harvest  he  is 
raising.  In  every  species  of  simple 
labour,  how  much  more  work  is  re- 
quired from  the  Englishman  than  from 
the  native  of  less  populous  countries  ? 
Nor  is  Mr  Alison  more  successful 
in  another  argument  which  u  levelled 
against  this  tendency,  although,  like 
the  preceding,  it  is  stated  with  such  an 
air  of  confidence  as  almost  to  surprise 
the  reader  into  involuntary  acquies- 
cence. As  capital  in  populous  states 
continues  to  increase,  and  as  capital  is 
the  creature  of  this  surplus  proauce  of 
the  economist,  he  gathers,  (p.  62,) 
«that  population  cannot  have  pressed 
upon  the  means  of  subsbtence.  Be* 
tween  this  concision  and  his  pre- 
mises, there  appears  but  slender  con- 
nexion. The  industry  of  man,  gene- 
ration after  generation,  accumulates 
wealth,  or  capita],  in  the  shape  of 
houses  or  ibmiture,  machinery,  or  the 
valuable  metals ;  but  if  one  class  of 
society  enjoy  this  accumulation,  does 
it  follow  that  another  class,  Uiat  which 
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exerts  this  very  industry,  may  not  be 
straining  every  nerve  in  a  cheerless 
competition  for  a  miserable  pittance- 
may  not  be  growing  more  impoverish- 
ed as  they  work  the  harder,  till  em- 
ployment itself  seems  on  the  point  of 
forsaking  them  ?  Is  the  enjoyment  of 
the  capitalist  any  test  of  what  passes 
in  the  hovel  of  the  artisan  ? 

But  although  there  exists  this  ten- 
dency in  the  population  to  press  upon 
the  means  of  subsistence,  there  exbt 
abo,  we  believe,  in  every  industrious 
and  prosperous  community,  such  moral 
restraints,  arising  out*  of  the  habiU  of 
civib'zcd  life,  as  are  sufficient,  if  aided 
by  general  education  and  good  govern- 
ment, to  control  this  tendency,  and 
keep  the  expansive  force  of  population, 
energetic  as  it  may  be,  to  its  true  office 
and  character — that  of  the  necessary 
mainspring  of  all  the  activity  and  en- 
terprise  of  life.  As  these  moral  re- 
straints act  with  more  certainty,  with 
greater  power  and  uniformity,  in  the 
advanced  stages  of  society,  the  evil  of 
over-population  may  be  regarded  as 
one  belonging  to  a  less  perfect  sta|o 
of  civilization,  not  as  one  which  in- 
creases in  magnitude,  and  grows  more 
terrible  as  a  civilized  nation  proceeds 
upon  its  career.  If  we  may  not  hope 
altogether  to  leave  it  behind  us,  it,  at 
all  events,  no  longer  stands  in  our 
path  as  the  great  impediment  to  our 
future  progress.  Thb  view  of  the 
question,  Mr  Alison  has  most  ably  and 
triumphantly  dbplayed.  The  expli- 
cation of  these  moral  restraints— their 
illustration  in  hbtorical  and  contem- 
porary examples ;  and,  above  all,  the 
argument  drawn  from  their  nature  to 
uphold  our  national  charities  for  the 
relief  of  the  poor — constitute  the  great 
and  dbtingubhing  excellence  of  hb 
work.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that 
Mr  Malthus  lost  sight  entirely  of  this 
important  view  of  hb  subject — it  forms 
one  dbtinct  section  of  hb  book.  The 
diflference  between  him  and  Mr  Alison 
lies  in  the  different  degree  of  promi- 
nence and  efficacy  accorded  to  these 
moral  restraints,  and  the  very  different 
measures  suggested  for  increasing  their 
efficacy  amongst  the  poor.  The  fol- 
lowing quotation,  in  which  he  deve- 
lopes  this  argument,  is  long ;  but  it 
will  be  read  with  nnti ring  interest. 
We  have  abridged  it  as  much  as  pos. 
idble,  by  omitting  whole  paragraphs ; 
but  as  the  continuity  of  the  sense  was 
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preserved^we  have  not  thought  it  ne- 
cessary alirays  to  indicate  these  omis- 
sions. 

"  It  bu  already  been  ihown  that  in  the 
first  ages  of  Ihe  worid,  and  in  an  infant 
state  of  society  at  any  period,  the  want 
which  is  most  severely  felt,  is  that  of  man 
to  carry  on  the  numerous  undertakings 
which  are  every  where  required — to  clear 
forests,  drain  marshes,  cultivate  plains, 
couittruct  roads,  and  build  cities.  The 
difficulty  which  becomes  most  pressing  in 
its  advanced  periods,  is  employment  to  en- 
gage, and  subsisience  to  feed,  the  multi- 
tudes who  are  continually  brought  into 
the  world.  The  disproportion  between 
the  number  of  mankind  and  the  extent  of 
nature,  seems  prodigious  in  the  infancy  of 
the  world ;  but  as  their  numbers  increase, 
the  relation  cbangei.  Human  labour  ap- 
pears, and  ia  found  by  experience  to  bo 
commensurate  to  the  greatest  undertak- 
ings ;  the  species  seems  capable  of  an  un- 
limited increase,  until  at  length  the  pro* 
portion  turns  the  other  way ;  the  appre- 
hensions of  men  take  a  different  direction, 
and  the  earth,  notwithsunding  its  extent, 
if  thought  to  be  inadequate  to  the  possi- 
ble multiplication  of  the  species* 

**  Nothing  can  be  more  obvious,  there- 
fore, than  that  the  interest  of  mankind 
requires  that  the  principles  of  population, 
unrestrained  in  the  fir«t  stages  of  the 
world,  to  secure  the  existence  and  exten- 
sion of  the  species,  should  be  gradually 
limited  as  civilization  and  wealth  advance, 
and  subjected  to  the  control  of  principles 
dependent  on  the  circum<itaaces  in  which 
society  is  placed  in  ittt  later  stages. 

"  Such  a  check  is  provided  in  the  artt- 
final  wants  and  Iiabifs  of  foresigliU  which 
the  progress  of  society  developes.  Strong 
as  the  principle  of  population  is,  experience 
proves  that  these  restraining  principles, 
when  they  are  suffered  to  develops  them- 
selves, are  still  stronger.  Their  influ- 
ence over  the  human  mind  in  ages  of  ci- 
vilization and  refinement,  becomes  nn- 
liottuded.  They  increase  with  the  exten« 
sion  of  wealth  and  the  diffusion  of  useful 
knowledge;  they  derive  their  best  sup- 
port from  the  precepts  and  practice  of 
Christianity  ;  they  expand  with  the  growth 
of  civil  liberty ;  they  flourish  in  the  midst 
of  public  felicity.  The  nearer  a  state  ap- 
proaches  to  the  termination  assigned  by 
nature  to  its  increase — the  more  that  a 
restraint  upon  the  multiplication  of  its  in- 
habitants is  required — the  more  powerful 
do  these  causes  of  retardation  become. 
Long  before  society  arrives  at  the  limit 
where  an  increase  of  its  numbers  is  im- 
possible,  the  progress  of  population   is 
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checked  in  the  order  of  nature,  by  tba 
habits  which  that  very  state  engenden, 
without  privation  or  suffering  having  be«a 
imposed  oa  any  of  its  members.  71m 
moving  power  in  this  mighty  change  is 
the  efforu  of  .individuals  for  their  own 
welfare  :  the  agents  by  which  it  acts,  are 
the  desires  and  wishes  which  spring  op -in 
the  brea^u  of  all  classes  by  the  progres- 
sive objects  which,  as  society  advances, 
are  brought  to  bear  on  their  minds ;  the 
foundation  on  which  they  rest  is  public 
happiness. 

**  The  d€velopeme}U  and  cultivation  of 
reason  is  the  first  cause  of  the  voluntary 
re»traints  which  men  impose  upon  the  in- 
crease of  their  numbers.  The  habit  of 
early  marriages,  indispensable  to  the  pro- 
gress of  the  race  in  the  first  ages  of  the 
world,  gradually  becomes  unnecesssr)*,  and 
at  last  burdensome.  Where  civilization 
has  taken  a  lasting  root,  the  individual 
finds  himself  protected  by  the  society  in 
which  he  is  placed.  The  necessity  for  an 
early  marriage  to  form  a  little  circle  round 
himself,  is  less  strongly  felt.  The  burden 
of  an  offspring  increases  with  the  increase 
in  the  wants  and  desires  of  civilised  lilOy 
and  with  the  multiplication  of  those  who 
are  seeliing  a  livelihood  around  htm.  Im- 
prudent marriages  are  every  where  seen 
to  be  the  sources  of  much  suffering,  and 
iVequenlly  to  involve  the  parents  in  irre* 
trievable  ruin. 

**  It  is  in  this  view  that  the  instruction 
of  mankind  becomes  so  important  sn  ele*- 
roent  in  the  formation  of  public  happiness. 
Education  unfolds  the  rational  faculties  of 
the  miud,  and  fits  men  to  contend  with 
their  active  propensities  ;  it  enables  them 
to  survey  the  world  in  which  they  are 
placed,  and  to  regulate  their  own  conduct 
by  the  examples  of  happiness  or  misery 
which  they  see  around  them.  These  are 
precisely  the  habits  and  the  views  which 
are  destined  by  nature  to  regulate  the  ope** 
ration  of  the  principle  of  increase ;  their 
developement,  therefore,  is  materially 
aided  by  the  acquisition  of  that  character 
which  general  information  is  fitted  to  be- 
stow. 

"  It  is  important,  however,  that  the  resd 
effects  of  education  upon  the  lower  orders 
should  be  understood,  and  that  visionary 
consequences  should,  not  be  anticipated 
from  the  adoption  of  a  system  which  is  so 
ardently  pursued  by  the  humane  and  phi- 
lanthropic in  this  country.  Great  as  its 
effects  are,  they  reach  only  a  limited  ntun- 
her  of  the  working  classes,  and  cannot  be 
compared  with  the  influence  of  artificial 
wants  upon  the  great  body  of  mankind. 
Few,  comparatively  speaking,  of  the  poor 
can  ever  be  brought  to  appreciate  the  en* 
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joymenta  of  knowledge  ;  but  there  are 
hardly  any  who  do  not  feel  the  advantagei 
of  comfort  if  it  is  once  placed  within  their 
reach  :  many  will  neglect  the  discoveries 
of  Newton,  but  hardly  any  are  insensible 
to  the  advantages  of  substantial  clothing, 
or  the  enjoyment  of  a  plentiful  repast.  It 
must  alwa)  s  be  recollected  that  the  minds 
of  the  lower  orders  are  originally  the  same 
as  the  higher  :  we  must  not  expect  a  sys- 
tem to  operate  universally  upon  them 
which  is  only  partial  in  its  effects  upon 
their  superiois.  How  many  of  the  higher 
orders  are  permanently  influenced  by  the 
enjoyments  of  literature,  or  would  be 
found  willing  to  make  any  nacrifices  in  the 
vigour  of  life  for  its  acquisition  ?  How 
many,  even  in  the  learned  professions, 
where  a  certain  degree  of  knowledge  is 
indispensable,  make  study  a  habit,  or  prove 
by  thvir  conduct  that  it  is  one  of  their 
greatest  sources  of  happiness?  If  any 
man  has  found  a  dfih  of  bis  acquaintances, 
in  any  rank  or  condition  of  life,  to  whom 
these  enjoyments  were  habitual,  be  may 
consider  himself  singularly  forttinate.'* — 
Vol.  I.  pp.  87-96. 

He  then  proceeds  to  enumerate  and 
desciibe  other  elements  in  this  moral 
restraint  on  population,  as  the  artifi- 
cial wants  of  civilized  life,  the  pas- 
&ion  to  accumulate  wealth,  the  de- 
sire to  rise  to  higher  ranks  in  society  • 
all  which,  in  the  advanced  stages  of 
the  world,  operate  extensively  to  post- 
pone the  period  of  roarriafre,  or  to  de- 
ter from  it  altogether.  Of  these,  the 
extension  of  artificial  wants  amongst 
the  people  is  by  far  the  mo>t  import- 
ant, and  he  thus  dilates  upon  this  an- 
tagonist to  the  principle  of  popnla* 
tion  :— 

"  The  acquisition  of  one  comfort,  or 
the  indulgence  of  one  gratification,  not 
only  renders  its  enjoyment  uecetsary,  but 
excites  the  desire  for  another.  No  sooner 
b  this  additional  comfort  attained  and  be- 
come  habitual,  than  a  new  object  of  desire 
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begins  to  be  felt.  To  the  succession  of 
such  object!  there  is  no  end.  From  the 
time  that  mankind  first  pass  the  boundary 
of  actual  necessity,  and  begin  to  feel  the 
force  of  acquired  wants,  they  have  entered 
on  a  field  to  which  imagination  itself  can 
affix  no  limits.  The  highest  objects  of 
luxury  in  one  age  become  comforts  to  the 
one  which  succeeds  it,  and  are  considered 
as  absolute  necessaries  in  the  lapse  of  a 
few  generations.  The  houses  tliat  are  now 
inhabited  by  thd  lowest  of  the  populace, 
were  the  abodes  of  rank  and  opulepce 
three  centuries  ago;  the  floors  strewed 
with  rushes,  which  were  the  mark  of  dig- 
nity under  the  Plantagenet  princes,  would 
now  be  rejected  even  by  the  inmates  of 
workhouses;  and  the  vegetables  which 
were  known  only  to  the  court  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  are  now  to  be  seen  in  the  gar- 
den of  every  English  labourer.* 

**  This  great  and  important  change 
which  ensues  in  the  progress  of  society, 
in  the  habits  and  desires  of  all  itsmeml>erfl, 
is  the  principal  counterpoise  which  nature 
has  provided  to  the  principle  of  popula- 
tion. The  indulgence  of  artificial  wants 
is  incompatible  with  a  rapid  increase  of 
the  human  species.  If  the  labourer  finds 
himself  burdened  early  in  life  with  a  wife 
and  children,  he  must  forego  many  enjoy» 
ments  which  would  otherwise  be  within  Ids 
reach.  When  habit  has  rendered  these 
enjoyments  essential  to  his  comfort,  the 
want  of  them  is  felt  as  an  excessive  de- 
privation. The  actual  ptngs  of  indigence 
are  not  so  severely  felt  in  savage  life,  aa 
the  want  of  artificial  enjoyments  by  those 
who  have  been  accustomed  to  the  luxuries 
of  civilized  society.  To  descend  to  the 
habits  of  the  lower  orders,  after  having 
been  accustomed  to  those  of  a  superior 
class,  is  considered  the  greatest  misfor- 
tune which  can  befall  an  individual.  It  is 
the  great  object  of  life,  in  all  ranks,  to 
avoid  this  calamity  :  to  rise  to  the  enjoy- 
ments of  a  higher  sphere,  not  sink  to  the 
difficulties  of  an  inferior.  The  slightest 
observation  of  homsn  affairs  is  sufficient  to 
demonstrate,  even  to  the  most  imtbinkiog. 


*  Amongst  the  wants  and  habits  of  civilized  life,  there  are  some  which  bear  a  pectt- 
liar  relation  to  the  article  of  food,  as  their  gratification  tuually  absorbs  a  large  portion 
of  agricultural  produce.  The  number  of  horses  kept  for  pleasure  or  ostentation,  the 
quantity  of  grain  consumed  in  breweries  and  distillrriet,  seem  at  first  to  operate  dts- 
advantageoosly  by  diminishing  the  amount  of  htraian  food.  But  that  share  of  the  pro- 
duce which,  in  ordinary  years,  is  appropriated  to  these  purposes,  forms  a  sort  of  re- 
served  fund  which,  in  seasons  of  scarcity,  can  be  made  available  for  the  sustenance  of 
man.  The  pressure  is  partially  thrown  from  the  human  being  to  the  animals  he  is  ac- 
customed to  feed.  And  this  reserved  fund  is  one  of  no  small  magnitude.  '*  The  num- 
ber of  horses  is  now  at  leant  1,500,000  ;  which,  taking  the  food  of  each  horse  at  that 
of  eight  men,  which  is  the  usual  computation,  would  make  the  food  raised  for  these 
animab,  annually  in  Great  BriUin,  as  much  as  would  be  required  for  twelve  million 
of  men.*' — P.  45, 
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that  an  imprudent  marriage  is  the  most 
effectual  method  of  incurring  the  evils,  and 
preventing  the  acquisition  of  these  advtn- 
ages.  Strong  as  the  principle  of  popula* 
tion  is,  experience  proves  that  prudenlbl 
considerations,  when  suffered  to  develope 
themselves,  are  still  stronger,  and  are  per- 
fectly sufficient  to  restrain  the  rate  of  hu- 
man increase,  according  to  the  circum- 
stances in  which  the  human  race  is  placed. 

"  To  be  convinced  of  the  truth  of  this 
observation,  it  is  only  necessary  to  con- 
sider the  situation  of  the  hi(;her  classes  of 
society,  and  the  principles  which  determine 
the  increase  of  their  numbers.  That  they 
are  placed  above  the  level  of  actunl  want, 
and  that  no  imprudence  in  contracting 
early  marriages  could  reduce  them  to  a 
situation  where  they  might  want  the  ne- 
cessaries of  life,  is  in  general  sufUciently 
evident.  Yet  population  advances  with 
exceedingly  slow  steps  among  these  classes; 
and  so  far  from  sending  forth  multitudes 
to  compete  with  the  inferior  orders  in  their 
departments,  they  are  unable  to  maintain 
their  own  numbers,  and  require  continual 
accessions  from  the  middling  classes  of 
society.  The  common  observation,  that 
the  nobility  of  every  country  are  on  the 
decline,  and  would  speedily  become  ex^ 
tinct  if  not  recruited  by  now  creations  from 
the  sovereign,  shows  how  universally  the 
truth  of  this  observation  has  been  experi- 
enced. Marriages  in  that  rank  are  con- 
tracted with  extreme  circumspection,  and 
seldom  before  one  of  the  parties  at  least 
has  attained  the  middle  of  life.  The  uni- 
versal complaint  of  the  excessive  difBculty 
of  getting  young  women  established  in  life 
in  the  higher  ranks  of  society,  proves  how 
generally  the  preventive  check  prevails  in 
those  elevated  spheres.  In  no  class  of 
society  is  the  rate  of  increase  so  slow  as 
in  that  which  is  furthest  removed  from 
actual  want.  Whatever  may  be  the  rapi- 
dity with  which  population  is  advancing 
in  some  parts  of  the  British  empiie.  in  the 
class  which  composes  the  Houses  of  Peers 
and  Commons,  it  is  stationary,  if  not  de- 
clining. 

'*  The  same  principle  influences  the  rate 
of  increase  in  the  middling  ranks  of  society. 
The  desire  of  rising  in  the  world,  and 
extending  the  sphere  of  their  enjoyments, 
is  equally  felt  in  that  station  of  life.  So 
strongly,  in  consequence,  does  the  prin- 
ciple of  moral  restraint  operate,  that  their 
numbers,  as  well  as  those  of  their  supe- 
riors, increase  very  slowly,  or  remain 
.  stationary ;  and  it  is  from  a  continual 
influx  of  persons  from  an  inferior  class  in 
society,  that  the  growth  of  that  important 
body  is  secured. 

"  It  is  a  most  important  and  luminous  fact 
on  the  subject  of  population,  that  in  every 
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well-regulated  society,  the  rate  of  Increase 
is  slowest  in  the  most  opulent  classes  ; 
rarely  perceptible  in  the  middling  ranks ; 
and  rapid  only  in  those  situations  where 
comfort  and  the  influence  of  artificial 
wants  are  uoknown.  By  a  singular  ano- 
maly, the  rapidity  of  increase  is  in  the 
inverse  ratio  of  the  means  which  are 
afforded  of  maintaining  a  family  in  com- 
fort and  independence ;  it  is  greatest  when 
these  means  are  least,  and  least  when  they 
are  greatest. 

*'  It  is  imposMble  to  give  a  whole  people 
the  habits  of  prudence  and  the  artificial 
wants  of  the  higher  ranks  ;  but  it  is  pos- 
sible to  make  them  descend  so  far  as  to 
influence  the  conduct  of  the  majority  of 
their  members,  and  decidedly  to  regulate 
the  progress  of  population.  The  slightest 
observation  of  mankind  in  different  parts 
of  the  world,  is  sufTiuicnt  to  demonstrate 
this.  Ilolhnd  and  Flanders  have  long 
been  remarkable  for  the  density  of  their 
population,  which  exceeds  that  of  any 
other  part  of  Europe ;  yet  nowhere  does 
more  comfort  or  opulence  prevail  amongst 
the  people.  The  small  cantons  of  Swit- 
zerland, and  the  Pays  de  Vaud,  are  more 
thickly  peopled  than  any  part  of  the  known 
world  ;  yet  nowhere  is  the  condition  of 
the  peasantry  so  comfortable,  or  moral 
restraint  so  universally  difi'used  through 
the  lower  orders."— Pp.  103—1 13. 

Thus  it  is  that  the  law  of  property 
may  be  said  to  counterbalance  the 
law  of  population,  and  here,  as  else- 
where>  the  different  principles  with 
which  humanity  abounds  are  observed 
to  produce)  conflicting  as  they  may 
seera,  an  harmonious  result.  Those 
who  would  throw  one  of  these  two 
great  laws  out  of  the  world,  pro- 
nouncinj^  property  to  be  usurpation, 
may  find  some  difficulty  in  dealing  with 
the  other.  Such  world-architecfs  will, 
as  they  proceed,  make  many  difficul- 
ties of  the  same  description,  and  they 
must  meet  them  how  they  can.  How 
Mr  Owen  would  keep  his  parallelo- 
grams, from  overflowing,  or  any  other 
gentleman  vould  accommodate  his 
Utopian  population  so  that  they  should 
not  crowd  and  jostle  each  other,  or 
strive  together  for  the  vulgar  neces- 
sity of  aliment,  is  more  than  we  can 
divine.  It  is  their  task,  not  ours. 
Contented  with  the  old  world  we  live 
in,  we  are  happy  to  recognize  in  the 
principles  here  developed,  another 
and  very  striking  instance  how  all 
the  energies  of  nature,  mental  and 
physical,  co-operate,  not  indeed  for 
the  best^ox  optimism  is  a  mere  vain 
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presumption— but  ^*  work  together  for 
good.*'  We  are  happy  in  believing  that 
the  future  prospects  of  mankind  are 
not  overclouded  by  many  new  or 
magnified  disasters ;  but  that  the  cloud 
that  hangs  over  ourselves  will  proba- 
bly disperse  as  the  fulness  of  the  day 
advances.  We  said  that  to  measure 
out  the  tracts  of  unoccupied  territory, 
or  to  estimate  the  unelicited  capabili- 
ties of  half-cultivated  soils^  was  not 
an  answer  to  Mr  Malthus ;  but  having 
found  an  answer  to  the  anxious  doubts 
he  had  raised,  and  being  persuaded 
that  the  increase  of  popnlation  may 
be  controlled  and  accompanied  by  the 
unceasing  industry  and  ambition,  and 
the  growing  skill  and  opulence  of  so- 
ciety, it  becomes  a  calculation  of  some 
interest,  how  far  and  to  what  amount 
lopulation  has  still  room  to  extend 
itself.  It  is  reckoned,  that  if  the  soil 
were  thoroughly  cultivated.  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  on  the  most  mo- 
derate calculation,  would  be  capable 
of  maintaining  in  ease  and  affluence 
120  millions  of  inhabitants,  (p.  50.) 
France,  it  is  calculated,  might  support 
no  less  than  360  millions.  Such  be- 
ing the  capabilities  in  reserve,  even 
In  the  cultivated  soils  of  most  popu- 
lous nations,  we.  have  only  to  carry 
this  calculation  with  us  as  we  glance 
over  the  map  of  the  world,  to  feel 
convinced  that  man  hitherto  has  hard- 
ly taken  possession  of  his  dwelling- 
place,  and  that  the  injunction  '*  to  in- 
crease, and  multiply,  and  replenish 
the  earth,  and  subdue  it,**  still  bears 
upon  him,  and  is  but  half  fulfilled. 

When  Mr  Malthus  took  a  single 
principle  out  of  the  many  which  con- 
stitute the  great  scheme  of  human 
society,  and  brought  it  not  unneces- 
sarily before  the  attention  of  mankind, 
he  dwelt  upon  it  with  the  eagerness 
and  haste  of  novelty ;  and  in  doing  so, 
exaggerated,  perhaps  in  the  minds  of 
others  even  more  than  in  his  own,  the 
power  and  operation  of  his  principle. 
Succeeding  speculators  have  redress- 
ed the  bjUance,  and  the  result  has 
been,  that  the  problem  and  its  solu- 
tion are  now  presented  with  beautiful 
distinctness  to  the  mUid.  Nor  per- 
haps has  the  Essay  on  Population 
been  without  some  species  of  practi- 
cal benefit.  The  chief  application 
made  of  its  doctrine,  we  have  observed, 
and  shall  have  again  occasion  to  ob- 
serve, was  most  unwise,  and  might 
have  been  most  disastrous  ;    but  it 
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was  well  perhaps  that  men  should  be 
told,  and  told  in  a  very  striking  man- 
ner, that  there  was  a  moral  duty,  as 
well^  as  a  prudential  consideration, 
forbidding  them  to  enter  upon  reck- 
less improvident  marriages.  What- 
ever prospect  may  lie  In  wide  expanse 
before  the  community,  a  man,  when 
he  marries,  must  not  think  of  peopling 
the  world,  but  must  look  near  and 
around  him  for  some  probable  provi- 
sion for  his  offspring.  It  may  be  true, 
that  though  duty  be  the  more  solenm 
word,  it  is  prudence  which  will  be  the 
more  effective  restraint ;  yet  the  aux« 
iliary  of  a  moral  opinion  is  not  to  be 
slighted. 

On  this  topic  much  light  wit  is  often 
expended ;  and  this  is  in  the  usual 
order  of  things.  We  are  all  grave  and 
gay  by  turns,  and  all  sul^ects,  at  least 
with  one  exception,  that  are  worth  a 
serious  thought,  are  sources  also  of 
merriment  and  humour — and  the  gaye- 
ty  of  one  moment  is  no  hinderance  to 
the  saddest  reflexion  in  the  next.  The 
jest  is  nothing ;  it  brings  its  laugh, 
and  passes.  But  that  this  portion  of 
the  speculations  of  Malthus  should 
have  been  regarded  with  a  grave  dis- 
approbatibn,  and  as  unfriendly  to  tho 
cause  of  virtue,  has  indeed  surprised 
us.  His  teaching  may  be  ineffica- 
cious— it  may  be  least  likely  to  make 
impression  where  the  impression  is 
mo9t  wanted  —  prudence  may  be 
thought  to  do  all  that  can,  or  will  be 
done  in  this  matter— the  subject  may 
be  one  on  which  no  distinct  rule  what- 
ever can  be  laid  down ;  for  what  is  rea- 
sonable hope  to  one  man,  is  blank 
despondency  to  another ;  and,  with- 
out doubt,  the  calculations  of  genuine 
hope  are  to  be  here  esteemed  as  valid 
provision  for  the' future  family;  for 
what  would  life  be  in  all  its  stages,  and 
especially  in  this,  if  expectation  were 
not  somewhat  in  advance  of  probabili- 
ty ?  All  these  reasons  may  lead  us  to 
see,  that  the  subject  can  only  partially 
and  imperfectly  be  reduced  under  ethi- 
cal discipline;  but  yet,  most  assuredly, 
if  a  man  rushes,  with  his  eyes  open, 
into  a  palpably  improvident  marriage, 
bringing  human  beings  into  the  world 
for  whom  he  can  provide  no  sufficient 
sustenance — to  whom  he  can  give  no 
wealth,  no  measure  of  education — the 
act  is  something  more  than  impru^ 
denco;  it  is  a  moral  delinquency. 
This  follows  on  no  peculiar  theory  of 
population,  nor  does  the  man  sin  only 
3f 
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^^ainst  society  at  Urge:  be  ofendi 
agaiost  that  circle  of  friendg  or  rela- 
tions on  whom  he  will  endeavour  to 
thruw  hb  burden ;  but  he  offends  most 
grievously  against  that  progeny  to- 
wards whom  he  has  placM  himself  in 
the  relation  of  a  father  without  the 
ability  to  nourish*  protect*  and  edu- 
cate them^ 

There  seems  to  be  in  some  minds  an 
unaccountable  repugnance  to  admit 
the  operation  of  a  moral  priaciple  in 
restraining  from  improvident  mar* 
riages.  They  readily  aUow.-.they  look 
upon  it  as  a  providsntial  arrangement 
-*-that  the  desire  of  a  comfortable,  or 
OTen  a  luxurious  mode  of  life  should 
postpone  the  period  of  marriagea  or 
altogether  deter  parties  from  enter- 
ing into  that  union  ;  but  they  shrink 
from  the  proposition  that  man  should 
do  that  from  a  moral  motivei  whiohy 
Bevertheless,  they  applaud  as  the  happy 
effect  of  vanity  or  prudence.  Will  the 
moral  motive  be  so  much  more  strin- 

Seat  than  those  social  and  S4ilfish  in- 
uences»  that  the  *'  hoJy  and  coiofort« 
able  estate  of  tjaatrimony**  will  incur  a 
risk  of  being  deserted  ?  Or  can  it  ever 
be  an  holy  and  comfortable  estate 
when  extreme  poverty,  and  the  vice 
which  extreme  poverry  generates*  are 
suffered  to  enter?  Should  we  evea 
suppose  that  some  perverted  minds 
might  find  in  the  perusal  of  Malthus 
an  argument  against  marriage,  but  no 
coolrmation  of  the  practice  of  cbas- 
titir»  for  this  they  themselves  would  be 
solely  and  entirely  responsible.  If 
Que  man  teach  abstinence  from  ardent 
spiriu,  and  another  abstain,  but  take 
to  opium  instead,  this  last  evil  habit  is 
worse  than,  the  first*  but  the  teacher  is 
Bot  responsible  for  its  adoption* 

As  the  application  of  his  principles 
to  the  subject  of  the  poor-laws  was,  in 
our  apprehension,  the  gravest  ooistake 
of  Mr  Malthus,  so  do  we  esteem  the 
application  of  these  views  of  Mr  Alison 
to  the  same  subject,  to  be  the  most 
important  portien  of  hie  work,  the 
most  felicitous*  and  the  most  cunvin- 
cing.  It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say, 
that  in  stepping  forward,  and  demon- 
strating in  so  masterly  a  manner  a 
momentous  practical  truth*  he  has  laid 
his  country  under  aa  obligation.  We* 
in  England,  seemed  at  one  time  on  the 
verge  of  surrendering  our  poor-law* 
of  resigning  onr  poverty-stricken  mul- 
tlftndes  to  unrelieved*  unprotected  des* 
tiUitioii.    How  lamentable— how  fktal 
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a  step  we  shonld  have  t^ken,  may  h% 
gathered  from  the  foUowiog  exposi« 
tion  of  Mr  Alison  :— 

**  Tke  most  Important  e0^  ef  the  poor» 
laws,  however,  is  to  be  Ibvnd  in  tbeir  ki- 
fliMiiee  iif»oB  tke  prine^e  t^f  pofmtmiim$, 
and  their  tendency,  by  retievlag  eztveBie 
diHteM,  to  pfevent  tlM  growth  of  thees 
liablu  froB  which  a  fdandrnt  pepeJati— 
takes  ita  rise.  Aa  thii  li  the  moM  im« 
poMael  coaatqiieMe  of  their  eatahliak- 
Meet*  to  it  is  the  one  eaacen^f  whieb 
the  greatest  mitUhes  have  beea  genereUy 
reeeived.  If  it  were  true  that  by  pruvid* 
ifig  an  aiyUm  for  the  poor  in  sidLoera* 
diaireit,  of  old  age,  an  unoalled  foe  im- 
pulse is  glveo  to  the  principle  of  iiopulaiioo, 
it  would  unquesliooably  follow,  that  suck 
establithmeDtfe  are  productive  of  more 
misery  thao  ihey  relieve.  It  deserves  the 
most  serious  consideratioD,  therefore, 
whether  these  consequences  really  fiow 
firom  them ;  and  whethor  it  is  the  doty  of 
the  legislator  to  remain  deaf  to  the  calls 
of  hnmauity,  lest,  from  mistaken  lenity,  he 
defeats  the  object  which  he  has  in  view. 

**  it  wMl  be  foofid  oe  eaaminetion,  that 
these  eoBseqaeBcee  ere  d«deeed  frees  ao 
erroeeons  viewof  the  eeosee  which  reetrmin 
the  iaerease  of  the  lower  orders;  thai 
they  are  net  only  incovreet,  but  diaoMlei- 
eaMy  the  revsrse  of  the  fi«tb}  aad  tfaaS 
there  ate  no  mensree  so  eflbeteai  in 
eh«ckiag  the  growth  ef  a  rediiaduit  po- 
pelatioa,  aathoae  which  relieve  the  preeent 
distress  of  Uie  poor. 

**  Among  the  labouriagelaBset  generally* 
and  the  destitute  portion  of  them  in  partico« 
lar,  inability  to  rear  a  family  may  check  tho 
growth  ef  mankind,  but  it  never  urill  o/one 
prevent  the  c^n&acting  of  marriage.  To 
all  who  are  practically  acquainted  with 
the  condition  of  the  poor,  this  truth  must 
be  matter  of  observation  ;  to  all  who  are 
familiar  with  the  varied  appearances  of  the 
species,  It  is  msater  of  history.  Nor  is 
it  diflScutt  to  assign  the  reason  for  this 
pecuHarity.  The  passions  of  oar  narare 
are  universal  and  inherent ;  the  controUfng 
priacipfes  partial  and  acquired ;  the  iottMat 
act  oBOtt  powerfully  where  the  lacter  are 
unknown.  The  Hntkations  to  populaticMi 
acquire,  in  the  progress  ef  soei#ty,  ea 
entire  escendsncy  ever  the  piiysical  pre- 
pensHies ;  hut  these  Hmitatioue  are  slow 
of  growth,  and  noifbasly  prevail  nMei 
strongly  ia  those  olasaes  whose  oeadiiioii 
is  the  fisetliest  removed  from  Mai  salferiag. 
They  are  to  he  found  io  the  Ingheat  degree 
among  the  aristocracy  of  England,  to  whom 
indigence  is  unknown ;  tliey  will  be  looked 
for  in  vain  among  the  peasantry  of  Ireland, 
who  are  continually  in  danger  of  wanting 
tiie  asoessaries  of  life. 
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**ltt««ttI(ifromibeietotiitdtnitiofil,titAt  hftblU,  iB|n^irM«Bi  lA  am^M? 
Bdthlng  en^oort^s  ft  re^uodaiit  and  mi*, 
erable  popatatioo  M  powerfdlly,  M  tb« 
existenoe  of  unrelieved  wuffmng  :  be«auM 
it  sprvftds  thoM  hahitt  among  the  podi^ 
from  which  a  dtteaMd  actioii  of  the  priDai* 
ple  of  popalation  takes  ita  rlae. 

*<  On  the  other  htnd,  nothing  tends  te 
^heek  an  undue  inereate  of  mankind  so  eibo- 
tnally,  aa  those  Inttihitloni  which,  by  relicT- 
ing  distress,  dry  up  the  aoarces  from  which 
an  indigent  popalation  invariably  springs. 
This  is  the  grrat  and  important  eff«et  of 
inch  establishments.  Every  indlTidual  whe 
ia  withdrawn  ft-om  a  state  of  extreme  in- 
digence, is  prevented  from  contribnting  hia 
share  to  the  diffusion  of  the  habits  from  which 
a  redundant  incresae  of  mankind  ariaes. 
Sufleriog  among  the  poor,  like  contagions 
fevers,  never  remains  stationary :  if  it  ia 
not  checked,  it  spreada  its  ravages ;  if  the 
rich  will  not  relieve  its  distresses,  they  wlH 
speedily  be  made  to  feel  its  bitterness. 

'*  There  is  no  such  error  as  to  imagine 
that  by  providing  an  asylum  for  the  poor, 
we  give  an  impniae  to  population  which 
alherwlse  would  not  have  existed.  Such 
aa  opinion  reaulls  iVom  supposing,  that  the 
deatitute  portion  of  maakind  are  governed 
by  the  aame  viewa  in  eentraeting  autr- 
riagea  as  the  opulent ;  a  supposition  con- 
tfadieted  by  m^vrj  thing  we  know  of  bn« 
BMo  nature.  The  supporters  of  this  opin-* 
ion  forgfty  that  animal  passion  precedes* 
both  in  the  iodtvidual  and  the  species,  tlie 
desire  of  gsin;  that  its  influence  isgrmtest 
whore  the  other  enjoyments  of  life  are  the 
Itast ;  and  that  to  leave  the  poor  in  un- 
aided misery,  is  to  consign  them  to  cir- 
eumstances  where  experience  proves  that 
DO  restraints  upon  the  principle  of  increase 
are  to  be  found.  It  Is  by  relieving  suf- 
fering wherever  it  exists ;  by  preventing 
the  poor  from  sinking  to  that  extreme  de- 
pression where  hope  is  extinguished  ;  by 
diminishing  the  frequency  of  perfect  des- 
titution, and  thereby  augmenHnff  the 
dread  ef  incurring  it ;  that  the  most  ef- 
Ibetual  barrier  agalnat  an  aadoe  increase 
of  mankind  is  to  be  provided;  becauae 
ii  ia  in  that  way  that  the  habiu  are  ar- 
rested which  precipitate  the  poor  into 
sensual  indulgence,  and  level  their  multi- 
pUcstion  to  that  of  the  lower 


**  Without  leaving  the  British  islands, 
the  strongest  proof  of  these  principles  may 
be  discovered.  For  above  two  centuries 
and  a-halt  a  system  of  legal  relief  has 
been  established,  and  acted  upon  through- 
out the  whole  of  England;  and  in  the 
last  half  century  it  has  gradually  extended 
through  all  the  great  cities  of  Scotland. 
Are  the  poor  of  Great  Britain  in  conse- 
^uence  redundant  In  numbers,  reckless  in 
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fraa  thfo  being  the  aaae^  tha  aamfeat  eaA 
opuleaee  of  the  middling  and  lower  ordeTa^ 
at  leaat  in  England,  exceed  that  of  any 
country  in  the  world.  The  prioeiple  of 
population  ia  more  limited  In  propor- 
tion to  the  demand  lor  labour,  than  la 
any  other  state  where  an  equally  compli- 
cated condition  of  society  exiata;  and 
fewer  mendicants  art  tp  bo  seen  than  in 
any  nation  of  Europe,  Tha  parliament- 
ary committee,  after  the  f\illest  itavestiat- 
tlon  into  the  state  of  the  poor,  even  dtt- 
ring  a  period  of  extraolrdinary  cotnmereial 
distress,  have  reported,  that  the  native 
poor  of  the  ialand  have  no  tendency  td 
iocreaae  beyond  the  means  of  their  coaa- 
fortable  subsistence. 

**  And  whence  Is  it  that  the  cfowda  dff 
unemployed  poor  have  been  generated, 
who  now  overwhelm  the  British  empire  ? 
Is  it  in  the  workhouses  of  England,  or 
among  the  numbera  whom  her  vast  paro- 
chial assessments  have  called  into  being» 
when  the  state  of  society  did  not  rei^HifO 
their  production  ?  It  ia,  on  the  contrary, 
among  the  moraaaea  of  Ireland,  among 
those  whom  want  and  misery  have  driveA 
from  their  homes,  and  who  now  leek, 
fi^m  the  wealth  and  the  charity  of  Bri- 
tain, that  succottr  which  Is  denied  thea 
by  the  institutions  of  their  native  land. 
It  is  amidst  the  Indigence  and  misery  of 
her  unrelieved  poor,  that  the  principle  of 
population  has  dlsnlayed  Ita  terriMO 
powers;  and  from  the  squaHd  habita  of 
her  reckless  inhabitants  that  the  mokl- 
tudes  have  issued,  who  now  ill  every  pari 
of  the  empire  with  dlstreaa.  A  tnore  et- 
traordinary,  a  more  memorable  stattple 
of  the  consequence  of  neglecting  the  poor, 
never  baa  been  exhibited  In  the  elvilittd 
world.  The  system  of  represilng  the 
numbers  of  the  poor  by  depriving  them  of 
relieft  has  there  been  tried  to  ita  /^MUt 
extent;  for  centuries  misery  and  want 
have  stalked  through  the  land ;  and  th4 
redundancy  of  the  people,  ai  well  aa  the 
density  of  the  population,  are  In  conse- 
quence now  greater  than  In  ant  country 
of  the  world.*^— Vol.  U.  p.  203-215. 

A  Boat  iMporUDi  eoatribatiea  to 
tho  ndToeaejr  of  a  legal  proviaioQ  for 
tho  poor  raajr  bo  foaad  in  an  exool- 
lent  pamphlet  bj  Dr  AllaoB,  brother 
to  tho  historian,  **  On  tho  Manage- 
ment  of  the  Poor  in  Scotland.'*  Dr 
Alison  makes  the  obsertatlon,  rs- 
fined  as  it  is  true,  **  that  tho  otist- 
enco  of  a  legal  provision  for  the 
poor-^fizing  at  a  proper  standard  tbo 
ideas  of  the  higbor  oraari  as  to  what 
ought  to  bo  their  eoodition  and  ooa- 
forte— ftrongthoM  rather  tba«  woak^ 
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ens  the  feeliogr  of  benevolence  and 
sympathy  with  which  they  are  regard- 
ed  by  their  superiors."  It  might  be 
also  added  that  it  not  only  keeps  up 
our  charity  to  a  certain  pitch ;  but  by 
imposiDp^  a  contribution  upon  ally 
strengthens  that  public  opinion  which 
calls  for  industry,  and  censures  sloth. 

We  hope  soon  to  give  a  full  account 
of  Dr  Alison's  views  ;  but  meanwhile 
request  attention  to  the  following  ex- 
tract :  it  contains  an  anecdote  not  a 
little  amusing,  wBile  it  will  be  found 
to  carry  on  the  train  of  remark  in 
which  we  are  embarked. 

<'  The  simple  fact  of  the  bsbitual  clean- 
liness of  the  English  poor,  m  compared 
either  with  the  Scotch  or  Irish,  is  tufficient 
eridence  on  this  point,  (namely,  their 
enperiority  in  diet  and  comfort.)  That 
there  are  differences  in  nations  as  in  indi. 
Tiduals,  in  this  last  respect,  independently 
of  their  difference  in  other  comforts,  is 
admitted  ;  bat  that  the  lower  ranks  of  a 
whole  people  should  be  habitually  cleanly, 
and  yet  much  impoverished,  or  should  be 
habitually  destitute,  and  preserve  any  ha. 
biu  of  cleanliness,  may  be  fairly  asserted 
to  be  moral  impossibilities.  The  Chief 
Secretary  of  Ireland,  in  describing  to  Par- 
liament the  great  epidemic  fever  of  Ire- 
land  in  1819,  expressed  a  hope  'that  the 
lower  Irish  would  be  better  prepared  in 
future  to  guard  against  such  a  calamity  ; 
that  they  would  be  more  cleanly  in  their 
persons  and  domestic  habits,  fumigate 
their  houses,  and  change  their  bedding 
and  clothes.'  This  really  recalls  the 
remark  of  the  French  princess,  who  ex- 
pressed her  astonishment  that  any  of  her 
father*8  subjects  should  not  have  lived  on 
bread  and  cheese,  rather  than  have  died  of 
famine.  A  medical  observer  of  the  disease 
more  practically  acquainted  with  the  poor 
Irish,  observes,  with  perfect  justice,  '  It 
may  be  asked.  How  can  those  wretched  be- 
ings, scarcely  able  to  procure  a  meal*s  meat, 
be  expected  to  be  more  cleanly  in  their 
domestic  habits;  or  how  can  they,  who 
have  scarcely  a  rag  to  cover  them,  and 
who  are  obliged,  for  want  of  bed-clothes, 
to  sleep  under  the  raiment  they  wear  by 
day,  change  their  bedding  and  clothes?' 
Before  we  can  be  justified  in  using  such 
language  towards  the  poor  of  Ireland,  we 
must  remove  the  causes  of  their  poverty, 
and  then  allow  half  a  century  to  eradicate 
the  bad  habits  of  ages." — On  the  Manage- 
THent  of  the  Poor  in  Scotland,  p.  18. 

In  a  note  further  on,  Dr  Alison 
says — 

« It  is  well  observed  by  Mr  M'CuUoch, 
that  persons  belonging  to  the  higher  ranks 
continually  deceive  themselves,  if  they  at- 
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tempt  to  conjecture,  from  their  own  feelings, 
how  those  in  the  lowest  rank  will  conduct 
themselves  in  any  partioular  eireumatances ; 
and  therefore  we  oan  trust  only  to  experi- 
ence and  observation  in  any  speculations 
involving  anticipations  of  that  conduct.  The 
simple  illustration  of  this  is  in  the  regard 
paid  to  cleanliness  among  the  lowest  of  the 
poor.  As  pure  water  coats  nothing,  we  do 
not  see  why  even  extreme  poverty  should 
necessarily  indispose  mankind  to  the  use  of 
an  article  so  essential  to  the  comfort  of  the 
higher  ranks ;  but  experience  shows  that  it 
Mni/armig  does  so*  Again,  in  the  higher 
ranks,  on  a  sudden  change  of  fortune,  and 
near  prospect  of  destitution,  we  know  that 
suicide  is  not  uncommon  ;  but  in  the  lowest 
ranks  1  believe,  from  that  cause  it  is  almost 
absolutely  unknown.  At  least,  although  I 
have  seen  as  much  as  most  men  of  the  distress 
and  anguish  of  mind  resulting  from  extreme 
destitution  among  the  poor,  1  have  met  only 
with  a  single  case  in  which  this  remedy  for 
the  evils  of  life  was  even  talked  of;  and  in 
that  case,  the  proposal  excited  a  strong  ex- 
pression of  horror  in  those  who  heard  it." 

In  the  comparison  that  b  drawn, 
both  here  and  in  Mr  Alison's  work* 
between  the  poor  of  Ireland  and  Eng- 
land, we  beg  to  be  understood  as  by 
no  means  assenting  to  the  proposition 
(if,  indeed,  this  is  distinctly  made  by 
either  of  these  writers)  that  all  the 
difference  between  them  results  from 
the  presence  of  a  poor-law  in  the  one 
country,  and  its  absence  in  the  other. 

It  is  not  only,  however,  by  a  legal 
provision  for  the  destitute  that  we 
ought  to  attempt  the  amelioration  of 
the  condition  of  the  poor.  Something: 
should  be  done,  if  only  possibU,  for 
the  reform  of  the  Factory  System*  of 
which  Mr  Alison  has  added  another 
painful  description  to  the  many  that 
were  alrcfldy  upon  record.  To  faci- 
litate to  the  poor  the  investment  of 
their  small  capitals  in  the  purchase  of 
a  portion  of  the  soil,  would  be  a  wise 
and  salutary  measure.  The  law  ex- 
penses on  every  transfer  of  land  are 
enormous,  and  are  felt  the  more  in 
proportion  to  the  smallness  of  the  pur- 
chase. We  know  well  that  these  ex- 
penses cannot  be  materially  diminish, 
ed,  unless  some  reforms  are  first  car- 
ried out  in  our  systems  of  jurispru- 
dence; but  we  are  also  thoroughly 
persuaded  that  such  alterations  as 
would  simplify  the  laws  of  real  pro- 
perty, would  not  only  be  received  as  a 
boon  by  the  whole  public,  but  would 
be  energetically  called  for,  on  this  and 
a  thousand  other  reasons,  if  the  study 
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of  juriflprudenoe  was  more  generally 
cultiyatod.  Bfr  Alison  thus  explains 
and  illnstrates  the  adrantages  result- 
ing to  the  poor  firom  the  possession  of 
some  share  of  the  soil : — 

**  There  is,  in  fkcty  lo  great  an  aversion 
to  labour  in  nndTilised  man,  and  lO  great 
an  affection  for  a  listless,  indolent  habit  of 
life,  that  nothing  but  some  strong  and  pre- 
dominant feeling  is  able  to  overcome  it : 
lomethiog  which  ^ean  create  new  desires 
in  the  human  breast,  and  give  a  permanent 
direction  to  that  energy  which  is  then 
only  occadonaUy  developed.  The  impres- 
sions of  the  present  moment  also  are  so 
strong,  end  the  habit  of  attending  to  the 
fatore  so  utterly  unknown  to  unenlighten- 
ed man,  that  nothing  but  the  formation  ot 
new  habits,  and  the  acquisition  of  a  dur- 
able object  in'  life,  is  adequate  to  correct 
the  strong  propensity,  and  enable  him  to 
sacrifloe  the  gratification  of  eiistence  at 
the  instant  from  a  view  to  his  ultimate  ad- 
vantage. 

«<  This  change  in  the  human  character, 
by  far  the  most  important  which  occurs  in 
the  history  of  his  species,  the  division  and 
appropricUion  of  land  is  mainly  instru- 
mental in  produ(4ng.  It  is  this,  and  this 
only,  which  can  overcome  the  habitual  in- 
dolence which  characterises  the  savsge  and 
pastoral  state ;  which  can  induce  men  to 
submit  to  the  fatigue  and  the  restraint  in- 
separable from  agricultural  labour ;  which 
is  able  to  check  the  wandering  disposition 
which  has  been  nursed  amid  the  freedom 
of  their  steppes  and  forests ;  and  which  can 
confine  their  views  and  their  wishes  to  one 
spot,  and  the  steady  prosecution  of  one 
employment  It  is  this,  in  another  view, 
which  by  accustoming  them  to  continued 
labour,  and  a  certain  return  for  it,  induces 
them  to  look  Into  the  future ;  which  shows 
them  the  effect  which  their  exertions  must 
of  necessity  have  upon  their  happiness ; 
which  induces  habits  of  privation  and  self- 
control,  from  a  view  to  ultimate  enjoy- 
ment ;  and  developes  the  faculties  of  pru- 
denoe,  foresight,  and  frugality,  which  had 
hitherto  lain  dormant  in  the  human  breast. 
It  is  this,  in  short,  which  unfolds  new  de- 
sires and  propensities  in  the  mind  of  man, 
capable  of  overcoming  those  to  which  he 
is  originally  subjected;  which  engenders 
those  haMu  and  views  which  lay  the 
foundation  of  the  progress  of  society ;  and 
converts  the  indolent  inhabitant  of  the 
forest  or  the  desert  into  the  laborious  as- 
sistant of  cultivated  nature.  Rousseau  has 
said,  that  he  who  first  enclosed  a  field,  and 
called  it  his  own,  has  to  answer  for  all  the 
ndsery  which  has  ensued  in  society.  He 
would  have  been  nearer  the  truth,  had  he 
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said,  that  he  had  laid  the  foundation  of  the 
greatest  improvement  and  happiness  which 
man  is  capable  of  receiving. 

"  As  the  appropriation  of  land  was  des- 
tined to  produce  such  important  changes 
in  the  state  of  society,  and  in  the  habits 
and  manners  of   mankind  in  general,  a 
provision  was  made  for  it  in  some  of  the 
most  powerful  feelings  of  which  our  nature 
is  susceptible.      The  desire  of  acquiring 
property  in  the  soil,  the  attachment  to  a 
home,  and  the  love  of  the  place  of  their 
nativity,  are  among  the  strongest  feelings 
of  the  human  breast,  and  which,  in  the 
progress  of  society,  are  the  first  to  be 
developed.     In  every  part  of  the  world, 
where  agricultural  lai>our  has  been  com- 
menced, these  dispositions  are  found  to 
exist.     Mr  Young  tells  us  that  in  France 
the  sttachment  to  landed  property  is  so 
strong  among  the  lower  orders,  tbstthe 
inheritance  of  their  fathers  is  religiously 
preserved,  and  made  the  object  of  unceas- 
ing affection,  though  it  sometimes  consists 
only  of  a  ringle  tree.      '  The  universal 
object  of  ambition  in  the  French  peasan- 
try,' says  the  Baron  de  Stael,  '  is  to  be- 
come proprietor  of  a  little  piece  of  ground, 
or  to  add  to  that  which  they  have  received 
fh>m  their  psrents.    This  desire  is  of  very 
ancient  date,  and  the  only  effect  of  the 
Revolution  was  to  confirm  this  tendency, 
by  furnishing  them  with  more  extensive 
means  of  gratifying  it     They  generally 
purchase  inconsiderately  in  this  respect* 
that  they  give  more  than  the  land  is  worth ; 
counting  their  labour  for  nothing,  as  it 
forms  the  univeral  condition  of  their  exist- 
ence.    Land  in  Ceylon  is  so  much  subdi- 
vided, and  tenadously  held,  that  an  inheri- 
tance   sometimes    consists   only   of   the 
154th  of  a  single  tree.     The  same  prin- 
ciple is  mentioned  by  Mr  Park,  as  influ- 
encing in  the  strongest  manner  the  African 
negroes.     *  This  desire  is  felt,'  says  he, 
'  in  its  full  force  by  the  poor  African.    To 
him  no  water  is  sweet  but  that  which  is 
drawn  from  his  own  well ;  and  no  shade 
refreshing  but  the  tabbe  tree  of  his  native 
dwelling.     When  he  is  carried  into  cap« 
tivity  by  a  neighbouring  tribe,  he  never 
ceases  to  languish  during  his  exile,  seises 
the  first  moment  to  escape,  rebuilds  with 
haste  his  fallen  walls,  and  exults  to  see  the 
smoke   ascend   from  his  native  village.' 
Nor  are  the  Hindoos  less  strongly  influenced 
by  the  same  attachment.     Considering,  as 
they  invariably  do,  their  little  possession 
as  their  own  property,  which  it  clearly  is, 
according  to  the  genend  custom  of  the  east, 
they  cannot,  by  any  amount  of  misfortune, 
be  torn  away  from  the  village  of  their 
nativity.      <  Their  villages   are,  indeed, 
fre<|Qently  burned  and  destroyed  by  hostile 
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Inoit,  Ikt  Httte  •esunmity  dlipeiitd,  •b4 
lit  iMd  ntanwd  to  a  tUM  ef  luUare  ;  bat 
whan  better  tioiM  vetofo.  ab^  thf  mt Mt  of 

HaieaMt  ooon^lioii  aro  tgaia  rotlorod,  the 
f«8UMDt  roanemble  with  their  children  in 
Iho  potomol  iaheritoBoe.  A  generttioo 
Bv  PM>  Away,  hot  the  eaeoeediog  geae. 
lotiao  retnrai  |  the  ■cot  take  the  place  of 
thiir  &thert  i  ike  aanie  tradea  and  oooopa- 
tiona  »ro  Hied  bjr  the  descendaa|a  of  the 
mae  indiFidiiabs  the  aame  diTiikm  of 
l»9d  takea  |ilaee;  the  very  hooaea  are 
ivhoilt  OB  the  alto  of  thoae  which  had 
hoen  deatfofed  t  an4»  energiof  from  the 
atom,  the  eommnnity  revivea,  aoothar  Md 
*        «        •        # 


^^▲a  the  dlrlaion  of  land  k  thoa  the  great 
•lep  in  the  progreaa  of  ImproTement,  ao 
Ita  diatribntion  among  the  lower  orderai 
In  eirittied  to^ety,  iaeasentlal  to  maintain 
that  elevation  of  mind  whioh  tiM  aapora- 
iUm  of  employmenta  haa  •  tendeney  to  do* 
pvoaa.  It  Sa  toe  frequently  the  melaneholy 
•Aet  of  the  diTiaion  of  labonr,  whieh  tahet 
place  in  the  progren  of  opnknee,  to  de- 
grade the  indiTidnal  character  among  the 
poor  2  to  rednee  man  to  mere  machinet ;  and 
proTCQi  the  dcTolopement  of  their  powera 
Md  fJMnltlae,  which,  in  eaiHer  tlmea,  are 
oollcd  forth  by  the  difBcnltiea  tnd  dangera 
with  which  men  are  then  compeUed  to 
•Imgilo*  It  ia  hence  that  the  wiae  and 
Iho  good  hnvo  to  often  been  led  to 
doploro  the  degrading  effact  of  national 
cMttaatica ;  that  the  vaat  ikbrio  of  aodety 
haa  been  ncfarded  aa  concealing  only  the 
weakooaa  and  deboaement  of  the  great 
hody  by  whom  it  haa  been  erected  {  and 
ttat  the  eye  of  the  philanthropiat  (nrna 
§fm  the  Tiew  of  national  grandeur 
tad  priTftto  degradation,  to  acooea  where 

•  Bobbr  apirit  la  nnraed,  amid  the  freedom 
mi  die  deaert,  or  the  aoUtode  of  the  foreat. 
To  correct  thia  great  evil,  nature  haa  pro- 
vided variona  rcaacdica,  ariaing  natnrally 
firum  the  altnation  of  man  in  dviUaed 
■oeftety  i  and  one  of  the  moat  important  of 
theae,  ia  the  diatribntion  of  landed  property 
•moag  the  kbonriag  poor.  It  la  thia 
which  givca  elevation  to  the  individual 
ohawactcr ;  which  giv«a  a  Ibding  of  inde- 
pendevee  te  the  indnatriout  labourer,  and 
^etmiu  the  growth  of  thoae  ataady  viewa 
and  permanoat  aifectiona;  which  both 
■trengtheoa  and  improvoa  the  hnman  mind." 
•^¥el  IL  pp.  g.^. 

"•  It  la  to  be  obaarved,  however,*'  oir 
a«thoveoiitiniiea,  ^that  it  ia  only  where  the 
peieaaioo  of  property  t^kcf  place  under 

•  government  which  pannitathedevaiepe- 
Mcnt  of  the  Umitationa  intended  for  the 
■Mdifteatlon  of  the  principle  of  populn* 
tiOB,  th«l  theee  beneficial  cffecta  result 

I  iti  eatabUahment.    Under  an  oppo. 


•ito  8yite«i#  the  cosiaqBeiieaa  i^ndi  |ow 
from  it  are  very  dilltrent.  Where  a  rab* 
diviaion  of  landed  property  osiits  amonf 
a  people  who  are  opprcaacd  aoddogradod; 
who  have  no  ranh  in  aocifty  to  aupport* 
and  no  protpeet  of  bettering  their  condi- 
tion to  look  forward  to  i  who  are  not  anf- 
fered  to  eigoy  |he  frnita  of  their  toil,  and 
acquire  the  artificial  wanta  and  hablu  of 
prudence  which  apring  from  their  poaaoB> 
•ion,  it  may  often  lead  to  the  pioduction 
of  a  great  and  redundant  popwlation.  By 
aflbrdiog  the  meana  of  •abiiatenoe,  at  the 
aame  time  that  the  pvopcnaitiea  deatiaed 
for  the  limitaiion  of  the  principle  of  ia« 
creaac  are  prevented  from  being  unfolded, 
it  afforda  greater  facilities  to  the  oparatioB 
of  that  principle  than  any  other  atate  of 
aodety  which  can  bo  imagined.  Tbeeo 
habita  are  tranamitted  from  generation  to 
generation,  and  multiply  with  the  aubdivi^ 
aiOB  of  the  property^  which  thus  comea  to 
be  only  regarded  aa  subaervient  to  their 
indulgcuoe  :  till  ot  length  the  popnUtion 
becomes  greater  than  the  means  of  si|baiat- 
ence  can  adequately  support,  and  poverty 
In  Ita  various  ahapea  afforda  that  check 
which  the  iniquity  of  government,  or  the 
wickedncM  of  the  psople,  prevented  from 
being  impoaed  at  an  earlitr  period^  by 
the  iotelligence  and  prudence  of  the  people 
theniaelvea.*'_P.  2a 

To  this  it  abould  be  gd((od«  mid  al« 
ways  borne  in  mindt  that  there  ii  all 
the  difference  in  the  world  between 
proprietorthip  of  a  portion  of  the  ml 
and  a  mere  teoaney.  **  Give  a  man/' 
aay»  Arthur  Young,  **  the  aeourepoa* 
•esaion  of  a  bleak  rock,  and  he  will 
turn  it  into  a  garden :  give  biiQ  a 
nine  yean*  lease  of  a  garden,  and  he 
will  convert  it  into  a  deaert." 

As  the  leading  view  here  taken  of 
tiie  subject  of  population  consists  in 
upholding  the  moral  restraints  as  suf- 
ficient, whenever  found  in  healthjr 
action,  to  preserve  society  from  the 
dreaded  evil  of  over-population,  It 
follows  that  every  institution,  custom« 
or  opinion,  which  bears  upon  these 
restraints,  becomes  a  part  of  the  au- 
thor's sulject.  Thus  the  topics  of 
^ood  government,  equal  laws,  educa* 
tion,  secular  and  religiousi  paas  in  r#- 
Tiew  before  him.    The  freedom  ns- 

?[i;^i8lte  to  give  to  proprietorship  ita 
ull  enjoyment,  is  indispensable  to  thai 
legitimate  conflict  and  eo-operatimi  «f 
the  laws  of  property  and  populatiiMi 
on  which  so  much  has  been  shown  t« 
depend.  An  average  share  of  ednea- 
tion  also,  aa  well  of  what  the  school- 
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master  as  the  clergyman  stipplies,  Is 
necessary  before  society  can  be  said 
to  be  put  upon  Its  fair  trial.  Into 
these  collateral  though  pertinent  to- 
pics we  cannot  enter ;  and«  therefore, 
ire  feel  it  impossible  to  convey  to  the 
reader  a  just  impression  of  this  yaried 
interest  of  Mr  Alison's  book.  We 
cannot  mn  over  such  a  work  as  tbii^ 
ezlraoting  here  and  there*  witbonl 
comment  or  oonneiioB,  pasasges  whieh 
may  bate  struck  upon  our  foncy,  or 
aroused  our  own  refleetion.  Yet  one 
soob  specimen  we  will  venture  to  give; 
it  sbali  be  on  a  topie  of  equal  interest 
to  evei7  subject  of  the  British  empire. 
Mr  Alison  is  not  disposed  to  exempt 
from  the  law  of  decay  and  mutability 
the  great  cities  and  great  nations 
which  are  now  flourishing  on  the 
earth ;  he  sees  their  fkte  written  in 
the  decline  and  fall  of  their  prede- 
cessors ;  nor  does  he  promise  to  Great 
Britain  any  peculiar  immunity  from 
this  common  lot  of  nations.  He  pro- 
vides for  it,  however,  such  a  eutha- 
nasia as  is  almost  covetable.  The 
improvement  which  the  agriculture  of 
a  country  receives  from  its  commercial 
wealt  U,  is  not  always  lost  w  ith  the  loss  of 
commercial  greatness.  The  population 
driven  into  the  fields  SBStain  these  in 
their  advanced  state  of  culture,  and  even 
keep  up  their  own  numbers.  Quoting 
from  Chateauvieux,  he  says, — *'  Not- 
withstanding the  great  diminution  of 
the  population  of  the  Italian  tonms, 
there  is  reason  to  believe,  not  only 
that  the  inhabitants  of  Italy,  upon  the 
whole,  have  gone  on  progressively  in* 
creasing  during  all  this  period,  but 
that  they  are  at  this  moment  more 
numerous  than  they  were  at  any 
former  period  of  its  history,  not  ex- 
cepting the  most  flourishing  days  of 
the  Roman  empire.*'— Vol.  1.  p.  176, 
Now,  if  a  similar  fate  should  attend 
England,  and  she  should  draw  a  large 
portion  of  her  population  out  of  her  fac- 
tories and  her  great  towns,  and  spread 
them  over  her  well  cultivated  fields* 
there  would,  perhaps,  be  little  to  re* 
gret,  supposing  always  she  retained 
her  national  independence.  Mr  Ali- 
son, in  a  very  eloquent  passage,  pre- 
figures  such  a  destiny. 

''It  is  impossible  to  expect,  howeyer, 
that  this  state  of  extraordinary  prosperity, 
arifeiDg  from  colonial  advancemeot,  is  to 
•ontioue  permanent ;  or  that  England,  by 
haTing  planted  her  seed  in  so  many  distant 
parts^f  the  world,  is  to  avert  the  weak- 


ness of  age,  snd  escape  the  common  lot  of 
mortality.  The  parent  of  so  mighty  a 
progeny  will  herself  descend  to  the  grave; 
her  full-grown  offspring  will  break  oi  from 
the  empire;  they  may  even  themselves 
Stab  their  progenitor  to  the  heart.  A Iready 
the  British  empire  seems  to  stand  on  a 
dizzy  pinnacle,  and  a  false  step  in  any 
direction  might  speedily  precipitate  it  into 
ruin.  Whether  the  present  state  of  the 
empire  be  suited  to  withstsnd  the  shocks 
of  adverse  fortune,  and  whether  the  go- 
vernment which  its  vast  and  mercantile 
community  has  established,  Is  endowed 
with  the  strength  and  foresight  requisite 
to  maintain  inviolate  so  colossal  a  power 
in  the  midst  of  innumerable  dangers,  it  is 
not  the  olgect  of  the  present  work  to 
enquire.  But  thte  much  may  be  consider- 
ed as  certain,  that,  sooner  or  later,  by  the 
violent  strokes  of  fate,  or  by  the  Insensible 
decay  of  time,  the  industry  and  population 
of  the  British  islands  will  become  stationary 
or  decline.  Whether  her  naval  supremacy 
is  at  once  to  be  destroyed,  and  her  colo* 
nial  empire  severed  from  her  grasp,  by  a 
•tngle  or  a  fcw  dreadful  shocks,  as  was  the 
case  with  Athens  at  Aigospotamot,  with 
Carthage  at  Zama,  or  with  Pisa  at  La 
Meloria,  or  with  Genoa  at  Malmocco  ;  or 
whether  the  gradual  influence  of  the  decay 
of  time  and  retarding  causes,  in  the  latelr 
stages  of  society,  is  destined  to  weaken  her 
resources,  and  she  Is  to  descend  fV-om  her 
present  pinnsde  of  greatneu  by  as  slow  a 
dedine  as  the  Byzantine  empire  in  ancteot, 
or  the  Italian  republics  and  Flemish  com- 
roereial  cities  in  modern  times,  at  prseent 
lies  buried  in  the  womb  of  fate.  But  in 
either  case,  the  loss  of  Our  colonial  em- 
pire and  maritime  superiority  must  un- 
doubtedly ensue  Ip  process  of  time ;  the 
kind  of  decay  and  period  of  dissolution 
are  alone  donbtfbl.  It  is  neither  possible 
Bor  desirable  for  the  interests  of  humanity, 
even  In  this  country,  that  such  a  perpetual 
tenure  of  greatness  should  be  assigned  to 
any  single  state.  And  it  Is  therefore  a 
matter  of  the  very  highest  importance  to 
every  friend  of  mankind  and  of  his  country, 
to  consider  what  would  be  the  probable 
fiite  of  the  people  of  the  British  islands,  in 
the  event  of  such  a  catastrophe  either  gra- 
duallv  or  suddenly  occurring. 

**  involved  in  uncertainty,  as  all  such 
speculations  in  regard  to  the  future  neces- 
larily  must  be,  there  is  yet  reason  to  hope, 
from  the  experience  of  former  ages,  that 
this  transition  would  not  be  attended  either 
with  tho  convulsions  pr  suffrrings  which  are 
generally  anticipated.  OAer  commercial 
states  have  undergone  similar  vidsiitudee, 
and  it  is  In  them  that  we  may  see  the  mirror, 
if  national  sins  have  not  called  for  some 
extraordinary  national  punishment,  of  the 
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f  tmtiooary  conditiooi  or  declinlDg  years  of  dettrQction  of  commercial  protperity,  ia  to 
the  British  Empire.  The  wealth  of  the  be  found.  Vast  and  overgrown  as  is  the 
world  has  fltd  from  the  Italian  cities  ;  Lut  present  manufacturing  population  of  Great 
the  cultivation  of  the  plain  of  Lombardy  Britain^  the  experience  of  former  stales 
at  this  moment  never  was  surpassed  :  all  which  have  undergone  similar  vicissitodea, 
the  pendants  of  Europe  are  no  longer  to  warrants  the  hope  that  it  could  be  ab- 
be seen  on  the  banks  of  the  Scheldt— but  sorbed  in  a  very  short  time,  and  perma- 
the  fields  of  Flanders  still  flourish  in  un-  nently  and  comfortably  maintained  in  the 
diminished  fertility :  the  merchants  of  Flo*  labour  of  the  fields.  The  single  altera- 
rence  no  longer  number  all  the  kings  of  tion  of  substituting  the  kitchen-garden 
Europe  among  their  debtors— but  cultiva-  husbandry  of  Flanders  in  our  plains,  and 
tion  has  apread  to  an  unparalleled  extent  the  terraced  culture  of  Tuscany  in  our 
through  the  terraces  of  the  Arno,  and  hills,  for  the  present  system  of  agricultural 
rural  contentment  exists  in  its  most  en-  management,  would  at  once  double  the 
chanting  forms  on  the  vine-clad  hills  of  produce  of  the  British  islands,  and  procure 
Tuscany.  It  is  in  thene  examples  that  ample  subsistence  for  twice  the  number  of 
we  may  see  and  hope  for  the  prototypea  ita  present  inhabitants.  And  humanity 
of  the  euthanasia  of  British  greatness,  has  no  cause  to  dread  a  change  whioh,  re- 
It  is  in  the  transference  of  mercantile  ducing  to  a  third  of  their  present  numbers 
wealth  to  agricultural  industry^  and  the  the  inmates  of  the  British  factories,  or  the 
rapid  absor^on  even  of  the  greatest  ma-  operations  in  the  British  towns,  should 
nufacturing  population  in  the  labour  of  the  -double  the  number  of  its  country  labour- 
fields,  that  the  real  security,  in  an  ad-  ers,  and  overspread  the  land  with  rural 
vanced  stage  of  civilisation,  against  the  felicity.**— .Vol.  I.  p.  215. 


CHARLES-EDWARD  AFTER  CULLODEN. 
BY  B.  SIMMONS. 

"  Hx  took  a  vast  delight^  when  it  was  a  good  day,  to  sit  upon  a  stone  that  waa 
before  the  door  of  the  house,  with  his  face  turned  towards  the  sun ;  and  when  he  waa 
entreated  to  remove  from  thence,  fearing  to  get  a  headache,  he  ordered  them  to  pack 
about  their  business — that  he  knew  himself  what  was  good  for  him  better  than  they 
could  describe— that  the  sun  did  him  aU  the  good  in  the  world."— 3f5.  Journal  com^ 
municated  to  New  Monthly  Magazine, 

Away !— 80  faithful  and  so  few — 

Ye  battle-wasted  weanr  band! 
Nor,  sorrowing  thus,  within  His  view 

With  scrutinizing  glances  stand. 

All  that  ye  lost,  some  foreign  land« 
Some  luckier  future  day,  may  give ; 

Of  his  despair  what  can  ye  know  ? 

To  lose  upon  one  desperate  throw 
An  empire's  chance— and  live ! 

Away !— what  right  has  aught  but  God, 

Or  God*s  archangel  lone — the  Sun- 
To  watch  upon  that  barren  sod 

The  black  wild  waters,  one  by  one. 

Of  vast  Dismay,  beat  in  upon 
His  frenzied  soul,  that  would  defy 

The  bright  exulting  Face  which  seems. 

As  through  von  boundless  realm  it  beams. 
To  mock  him  from  the  sky. 

To  mock  him  from  the  sky  with  pomp. 

Lavish  as  that  it  once  l)e8tow*a. 
When  to  the  sound  of  kingly  tromp. 

Through  streeto  with  gladness  overflowed. 

To  solemn  Holyrood  he  rode. 
Where  Faith  and  Love  his  pillow  spread. 

Who  now,  *mid  desert  wanderings. 

The  famished  heir  of  thousand  kings 
Lacks  where  to  lay  his  head !  ^ 
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Again  his  wrathful  hrow  has  faded 

To  that  calm  aspect,  sad,  sedate. 
That  mark'd  his  race,  for  ever  shaded 

By  the  pursuiDg  wing  of  Fate  ;— 

What  though  the  mom  of  him — thy  mate. 
Thou  regal  sun — like  thine  arose 

*Mid  rack  and  tempest,  he  will  think 

His  splendid  eyeniug  yet  may  sink 
Victorious  to  repose. 

Fast  as  thou  climb'st  the  firmament. 

He  drinks,  O  Sunl  thy  warmth  and  light. 
Till  through  each  slack  pulse,  anguish^spent, 

Hope's  golden  nectar  dances  bright— 

Till  each  far  sail  that  glideth  white 
He  deems  is  nearing-^neariog  yet — 

Freifl^bted  with  friendly  hosts  for  kim. 

Fond  Dreamer — on  whose  every  limb 
The  shambles'  price  is  set  I  * 

Poor  wanderer! — long  thy  blistering  feet 

May  tread  far  Stomay's  iron  shore — 
Long  may  the  Arctic's  wintry  sleet 

'Imd  Badenoch's  flinty  fastness  pour 

Its  horrors  on  thy  form,  before 
The  terrors  of  thy  hapless  tale 

Voluptuous  Louis  shall  disturb — 

Fretting  the  indolence  superb 
Of  roseate  Versailles. 

Too  hard  that  thou  should'st  reap  in  tears. 

And  glean  the  ghastly  harvest  iu. 
Sown  by  thy  godless  sires  through  years 

Of  profligacy,  blood,  and  sin  ; 

Yet  had  it  been  thy  lot  to  win 
The  game  by  thee  so  bravely  play'd, 

Would'st  thou,  no  leam'd  suspicious  fool- 
No  Martyr  to  tyrannic  rule — 
No  sceptred  Monk,  have  made  ? 
Bootless  the  query :— Human  heart 

Endured  no  heavier  doom  than  thine : 
Say,  ye  pert  Aspirants  of  Art, 

Who  painted  him,  in  life's  decline. 

The  sot — the  stupefied  with  wine — 
How  many  a  year  of  madd'ning  mood 

It  took  to  blunt  that  soul— whose  fire 

Could  once  fierce  Cameron's  ardour  tire- 
Down  to  decrepitude  ?  f 

Yet  had  he  ne'er  been  wretched,  ho 

Had  miss'd  the  glorious  light  that  clings 
Around  his  mournful  memory. 

Dimming  the  fame  of  vulgar  kings. 

While  humour  warms  and  pathos  wrings. 
And  Scott  the  subject  heart  shall  sway — 

Crownless  Ambition's  outcast  child. 

Thy  venturous  stoiy's  beauty  wild 
Shall  never  know  decay  I 


*  **  It  gave  him  a  great  deal  of  pleaiure  to  look  to  the  ships  that  pasted  in  the  Channel 
•very  day,  which  he  flattered  himself  to  be  French,  though  they  were  really  lonie  of  the 
EngUih  fleet  sent  hither  to  guard  the  coast." — MS,  Journal, 

X  **  Neither  old  age,  nor  royal  birth,  nor  misfortune  itself,  could  protect  him  from 
the  impertinence  of  some  traTellert,  who,  catching  him  in  his  fallen  state,  unfairly  de- 
scrilied  the  prince  when  he  had  ceased  to  be  a  man."^FoKSTTU. 
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J. 
TO  A  LAPV 

Reading  **  TA<  Prisoner  of  OhiUon^  in  preference  to  »*  P^»^  HaroUL 

I. 
Bt  calm  it^etien's  flold«  uodaztlad  eye. 

How  clear  the  Power,  ail-beautifuU  ia  teen 
Which  proropU  thee  o*er  that  page  iDttincdvely, 

As  leans  the  lily  to  the  light,  to  lean ! 
2. 
'Tis  fiird  with  breathings  of  all-deep  affsctlops— 

Love  strong  as  death — Hope's  fervour  kindling  free— 
And  the  sweet  bond  of  household  recollections  ; 

And  are  not  these — all  these— Bright  One,  for  Ihee? 

8. 
No  marvel  that  the  Pilgrim's  mood^  strain 

Made  but  dull  music  to  thy  dancing  years- 
Reared  with  the  Rose  l^thy  fresh  heart's  heaviest  r«4a 

Is  transient  as  thy  fragrant  sister's  tears. 

4. 

What  should'st  thou  with  the  talewom  Pjisslen  traoed— 
With  the  green  earth  around,  and  morning  o'er  thee  ? 

Joy  at  thy  ft?et — along  that  flowery  waste 
Waiting  to  strike  his  cymbals  on  before  thee. 

5. 

No,  lady — leave  lost  Harold's  page  to  those 

Whose  Hopes  have  died  to  rise  in  Memories-* 
Who,  like  him,  drain'd  Life's  lavish  cup  of  woes. 

And  pour'd  their  molten  feelings  forth  to  fnieae* 
6. 
To  such,  it  is  a  manual  set  upart— 

The  scriptures  of  the  seared  and  wouiided*seiil*^ 
Teaching  the  mournful  Hennita  of  the  Heart 

A  lore  beyond  vain  Science'i  control. 

7. 
There  the  long- loving,  but  nnloved,  may  learn 

To  make  their  Pride  a  friend,  and  smile  at  pain ; 
What  if  they  fly  from  all  for  which  they  yearn. 

They  shun  one  shaft to  be  deceived  again  I 

8. 
Theirs  is  the  torpor  of  existence— still 

It  is,  at  least,  repose ;  o'er  which  ean  shine 
No  wakening  ray,  save  when,  with  fbeblest  skill. 

They  fling  song's  garlands  round  saoh  steps  as  thine. 

II. 
Ballad. 

Ay— light  and  careless  be  thy  look*-. 

Let  thy  cold  eyes  on  me 
Ne'er  gleam  bnt  like  the  winter^s  brook 

In  freesing  brilliancy. 
Let  even  my  passing  shadow  be 

The  eclipse  of  thy  soul  i 
Fly  where  thou  wilt,  revertedly 

To  me  thy  thoughts  must  rollt 
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Morn  shall  but  liie  from  ocean  dim. 

To  count  how  oft  Tye  anng  ; 
Thy  brow  was  like  its  breaking  beam 

The  raven  clouds  among. 
The  summer  Noon,  with  glowing  tongue 

Shall  tell  of  him  who  Tow'd 
Thj  form  shamed  hers,  while  round  thee  clung 

The  roses  in  a  crowd. 

And  passionate  Darkness  too  shall  hint, 

With  its  far- watching  eyes. 
How  1  have  deem*d  thj  beauty  ImI 

The  night  diviner  dyes ; 
Away !  in  vain  thy  ftdsebood  flies 

Beyond  the  ooean*s  bound  f 
For  twined  with  nature's  memories. 

My  spirit  wraps  thee  round. 

III. 

To  CBAaioTTi  S .    SIm  years  eld. 

(Jft  an  Aibum-^St  Patrick's  i>ay.     1699.) 

Thou  fairy  child  from  Innisfail, 
With  eyes  so  dark  and  forehead  pale, 
Laughing  and  glancing  in  thy  play. 

Like  a  stray  sunbeam  sent  to  mind  ust 
Far  from  our  Western  Land  away. 

Of  hearts  and  hills  long  left  behind  us! 
Oh,  ever  thus  be  life  to  thee, 
As  now^  a  path  of  dancing  glee ! 
Still  may  the  laughter  at  tby  heart 
From  those  glad  eyes  in  gushes  start  | 
And  when  Spring  woos  the  bud  to  blow- 
When  ripening  years  shall  round  thee  throw 
A  power  to  feel  the  strain  that  here 
I  pour  unheeded  on  thine  ear — 
Then,  as  thou  bendest  o*er  this  book 
With  girlhood*s  bright  but  serious  look. 
Take  with  a  mountain-minstrers  blessing 

The  wish,  wherever  thy  life  may  roam— - 
Whether  caressed — or  unearessing. 

That  thou'U  be  true  to  early  home. 
Though  from  thy  land  thouVt  far  apart* 
Still  wear  her  shamrock  in  thy  heart-* 
Thy  thoughts  as  stainless  as  iu  dew--. 
Thy  faith  unchanging,  like  its  hue«-* 
And  ever  as  this  day  coves  round. 
With  all  its  hallowM  memories  crown'd.— 
Remember  still  the  scene  where  we 
Now  keep  our  Saint's  solemnity. 
And  sbould'st  thou  hope  to  walk  in  youth 
^Free  from  deceii^with  God  and  truth— 
With  no  ambition  but  to  be 
An  Irish  maiden  blithe  and  free. 
With  that  best  beauty  on  tby  cheek, 
Tnat  springs  from  feelings  pure  and  meek. 
Tread  in  the  steps  of  Hbb,  for  whom 
To- night  at  least  we've  baoish'd  gloom. 
Be  not  a  thought  of  her  forgot— 
Practise  the  precepts  she  has  taught-^ 
Prefer,  like  her,  green  Erin's  song — 
Keep  Erin's  aeoents  on  thy  tongne. 
And  later  bards  shall  waJie  for  thee  ^^  ^ 

The  strain  now  faintly  closed  by  me.        Digitized  by  CjOOQIc 
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IV. 

SKETCH  IN  THE  OLD  BAILEY. 

(from  lute.) 

Coumr.— *'  Girl»  have  you  any  witnesset  to  call  in  vour  definioa  ?  ** 

PKitOMUu-%'*  No,  your  Lordihip.  1  haven't  a  fkie&d  upon  the  fiwt  of  tba  aaith.'* 

1. 

Meet  epitaph  for  such  as  thou^ 
With  wasted  frame  and  drooping  hrow  I 
On  whom  this  instant  every  eye 
Rains  scorn's  condensed  artillery— 
ThecIown*s  coarse  laugh — the  ribald's  leer— 
The  juror's  state-affecting  sneer— 
Th'  official's  shrug — the  counsel's  smile 
(Nibbling  his  idle  pen  the  while) — 
The  judge's  sly  but  solemn  pun— 
Haye  all  not  gall'd  thee»  guilty  One  ? 
Thou  common  mark  for  shafted  mirth — 
Thou  wretch^  without  a  fiiend  on  earth  ! 

2. 
What's  writ  is  writ — thou'st  heard  thy  doom— > 
Depart*  and  giye  fresh  felons  room ; 
Hence !  thy  allotted  time  to  dwell 
With  those  who  made  their  bed  in  hell* 
Beneath  thy  fierce  taskmaster  grim, 
To  toil  with  trembling  weary  limb— 
The  long  laborious  day  to  curse* 
Yet  dread  night's  sleepless  fever  worse— 
To  chafe  and  fret  till  thou  attain 
Thy  haunts  of  g^  and  guilt  again ; 
Leper!  from  every  human  hearth 
Cast  outf  without  a  friend  on  earth! 

3. 

Thou'rt  gone ; — but  yonder  greedy  gate. 
Again  shall  lend  thee  to  thy  fate— 
Amid  thy  co-mates'  ruffian  din 
Once  more  to  shiver  and  to  sin ; 
Through  London's  midnight  streets  again 
To  plash  in  winter's  killing  rain ; 
Stifling  that  dread  sepulchral  cough 
That  soon  or  late  must  cut  theeoff — 
Must  give  thee,  huddled  to  thy  shell 
From  some  foul  garret's  fetid  cell^ 
A  home  within  the  grave-yard's  girth 
At  last,  thou  friendless  on  the  earth ! 

4. 
No  Stoic  I : — of  crime  and  care 
I've  had  my  birthright's  ample  share; 
Yet  sooner  than  possess  his  heart 
Who,  with  the  fiend's  consummate  art. 
First  lured  thee  from  thy  father's  cot 
(Perchance  in  some  green  shdlter'd  spot,) 
And  led  and  left  thee,  till  Despair 
Produced  thee  bound,  a  felon,  there — 
Sooner— though  bribed  by  jewelled  Power- 
Thau  risk  his  deathbed's  damning  hour, 
I'd  toil  for  bread — in  misery's  dearth- 
Through  life,  without  a  friend  on  earth! 
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POST-MORTEM  MU8INOS. 

"  You  will  find  me  a  grave  man." 

Romeo  and  Juliet, 


**  A  POOR  mean  burial-gronnd — a 
dismal  place  raised  a  iew  ^t  aboye 
the  leyel  pf  the  street^  and  parted  from 
it  by  a  low  parapet  wall  and  an  iron 
railing — a  rank^  unwholesome,  rotten 
spot,  where  the  very  grass  and  weeds 
seemed  in  their  frowzy  growth  to  tell 
that  they  had  sprang  from  paupers* 
bodies^  and  struck  their  roots  in  the 
grayes  of  men  sodden  in  steaming 
courts  and  drunken  hungry  dens.  And 
here,  in  truth,  they  lay  parted  from 
the  liying  by  a  little  earth  and  a  board 
or  two— lay  thick  and  close — corrupt- 
ing in  body  as  they  had  been  in  mind ;  a 
dense  and  squalid  crowd.  Here  they 
lay,  cheek  by  jowl  with  life ;  no  deeper 
down  than  the  feet  of  the  throng  that 
passed  there  eyery  day,  and  piled 
high  as  their  throats/*  Whether  or  no 
Mr  Dickens  had  any  particular  church- 
yard in  his  thoughts  when  he  penned 
the  aboye,  is  a  question  which  of  course 
I  cannot  answer;  but  I  passed  by  one, 
two  or  three  days  since,  in  that  most 
hateful  of  streets,  Drury-  Lane,  (there  is 
another  not  qmte  so  bad  in  Portugal 
Street,)  which  might  well  haye  sat  for 
the  portrait.  Churchyard  indeed  it  is 
not,  for  it  has  no  church  within  or  even 
near  it ;  and,  wanting:  that,  consecrated 
ground  thoughitbe,it  wantstomy  miqd 
by  far  the  greater  part  of  its  holiness. 
The  resting-place  of  the  dead  in  any 
case  demands  and  deseryes  respect;  but 
the  reyerence  with  which  1  enter  a 
quiet  country  churchyard,  where, 
around  the  holy  pile  beneath  whose 
roof  in  life  they  congregated  to  wor- 
ship, 

**  Each  in  his  narrow  cell  for  ever  laid, 
The  rode  forefathers  of  the  hamlet  sleep," 

is  very,  very  different  from  the  feeling, 
half  akin  to  loathing,  with  which  I 
enter  one  of  these  churchless  metro- 
politan dead-pits. 

One  of  these  places  is  an  admirable 
specimen  of  the  art  of  packing,  on  a 
large  scale— of  compressing  the  great- 
est possible  quantity  into  the  smallest 
possible  space.  Your  sexton  is  as  a 
traveller  preparing  himself  for  a  long 
journey,  in  whose  well-filled  port- 
manteau may  be  seen  snowy  ranks  of 
neatly  folded  shirts,  and  white  lines  of 
stocungs  in  orderly  array*  affording 


glimpses  of  a  strong  force  of  coats 
and  inexpressibles  unruffled  by  a 
crease.  To  make  sure  that  he  has 
left  nothing  behind,  he  once  more 
opens  drawer  after  drawer — and  lot 
he  sees  in  one  his  whole  army  of 
waistcoats,  wherewith  he  is  to  asto« 
nish  the  weak  minds  of  his  country 
cousins,  overlooked  and  omitted !  What 
could  he  have  been  thinking  off? 
WeU,  with  much  care  and  delicate 
pressure,  he  contrives  to  find  them  a 
place,  though  his  creaking  portman-' 
teau  is  compelled  to  **  stretch  its 
leathern  coat  almost  to  bursting"  by 
the  operation ;  it  is  as  much  as  ever 
he  can  do  to  close  the  lid  upon  the 
contents,  but  he  does  manage  it  at 
last ;  and,  thanking  his  stars  that  the 
job  is  over,  turns  himself  round,  and— 
horror  upon  horror! — turns  only  to 
encounter  a  formidable  black  band  of 
boots  and  shoes,  beginning  much  to 
marvel  in  what  portion  of  the  camp 
their  quarters  are  to  be  allotted.  There 
is  no  help  for  it.  He  has  but  that 
one  <*  leathern  convenience'"  in  the 
world,  and,  somehow  or  other,  in  they 
must  go.  As  the  case  stands,  the  thing 
is  impossible.  He  must  unpack  and 
pack  again,  ah  initio — and  there  is, 
moreover,  no  time  to  be  lost.  Out 
they  come,  shirts,  stockii^s,  neck- 
cloths, wdstcoats,  cambrics — "  all  his 
pretty  ones,**  rumpled  and  crumpled, 
and  creased  and  smutched— in  they 
go  again,  still  with  some  slight  attempt 
at  arrangement,  and  still  those  most 
stubborn  and  unflinching  of  all  Wel- 
lingtons defy  his  efforts!  Out  come 
all  the  contents  once  again,  and  once 
again  in  they  go,  Wellingtons  and  all, 
but  alas !  now  in  **  most  admired  dis- 
order;"* and  the  miserable  wretch  is 
finally  discovered  by  his  housemaid, 
who  rushes  up  to  announce  that  the 
coach  is  at  the  door,  jumping  and 
stamping  upon  the  unyielding  mass, 
with  all  the  weight  and  desperation  of 
thirteen  stone  and  a  half. 

The  illustration  savours  of  the  ab- 
surd, but  it  is  not  unapt  nevertheless. 
Here  is  one  of  these  grounds,  in  the 
very  heart  of  London,  crowded  and 
crammed  to  within  a  few  inches  of  the 
surface  with  the  ghastly  contributions 
of  years ;  and  day  after  day,  and  hour 
after  hour*  keep  bringing  in  their  never- 
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ceasing  supplies  to  the  already  oyer- 
cbarged  storehoase — their  gifts  whieh 
may  Dot  be  rejected — the  fast-depart- 
ing children  of  misery  and  toil,  who 
found  perhaps  in  their  extremity  a 
melanonoW  shadow  of  con8nlatlon» 
Arom  the  thought  that  their  dead  bones 
would  at  last  find  in  the  grsTo  that 
peaee  and  ouietness  which  were  de- 
nied on  earth  to  the  Hying  spirit  But 
the  '*  long  home/'  the  "  last  long 
restt*'  of  a  London  burial-ground! 
What  a  solemn  mockery,  when  the 
same  graye  may  change  its  owners  as 
quickly  and  as  often  as  lago*s  purse  I 
Why,  the  yery  worm  has  scarcely 
orawled  from  his  exhausted  banquet, 
before  the  last  tenant  is  "  knayed  out 
of  his  graye,"  to  make  room  for  a  new 
occupaut,  himself  erelong  to  suffer  the 
same  indignity  I  Well  indeed  might 
old  Sir  Thomas  Brown  lift  up  his 
voice  for  a  "  burning  burial,**  to  es- 
cape from  such  '*  tragical  abomina- 
tions" as  these! 

I  am  not  supposing  that  it  will  mat- 
ter to  me,  when  I  am  among  the  things 
that  were,  beneath  what  earth  I  lie, 
"  or  who,"  as  Hamlet  says,  «*  plays  at 
loggats  **  with  my  bones.  I  know  well 
enough  that  no  *'  knocking  about  the 
mazxard  with  a  sexton*s  spade**  will 
toucb  me  then  ;  but,  despite  the  know, 
ledge,  there  is  something  so  reyolting  in 
the  idea  of  l>eing  howki^  up  like  a  dead 
flower-root  to  make  room  for  a  fresh 
one,  that  my  bones,  setting  at  nought 
my  philosophy,  **  ache  to  think  on*t.*' 
And  it  is  by  no  means  the  lightest 
part  of  the  anticipation,  that  all  this 
may  come  to  pass  at  no  yery  distant 
period — ay,  so  soon  that  many  an  eye, 
which  wept  oyer  the  coffin  as  the  earth 
dosed  in  upon  its  lid,  may  again  be 
wet  with  a  more  indignant  grief,  when 
the  cofflnless  bones  lie  scattered  on 
the  brink  of  the  yery  grave  erewhile 
dug  for  themselyes,  now  yawning  once 
more  to  receiye  a  new  possessor.  It 
was  but  a  few  days  since  that  I  hap. 
pened  to  see,  in  one  of  the  morning 
newspapers,  an  adyertfsement  *  by  the 
authorities  of  some  parish,  whose  name 
I  fbrget,  containing  a  list  of  monu- 
mental  inscriptions,  seyeral  of  them 
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less  than  forty  years  old,  and  notify- 
ing that,  unless  the  friends  or  relatiyet 
of  the  parties  whom  they  commemo- 
rated took  some  measures  with  regard 
to  them  before  a  certain  day,  therein 
named,  the  stones  would  be  removed, 
and,  as  a  matter  of  course,  the  graves 
appropriated  to  the  next  claimant. 
This  may  be  necessary,  but  it  ts  dis- 
gusting, and  therefore  ought  not  to  be 
neeessary .  Under  this  state  of  things, 
a  son  may  return  fhim  a  foreign  land, 
after  years  of  absence^  and,  on  his 
first  pious  visit  to  the  spot  where  he 
laid  his  parent,  be  horror-stricken  at 
finding  not  a  trace  of  the  tomb  which 
he  reared  to  his  honoured  memory ; 
or,  worse  still,  detect  some  rascal  sex- 
ton, who  has  **  no  feeling  of  his  busi- 
ness,** in  the  very  act  of  tossing  np  his 
ftither's  bones,  to  be  moralized  upon 
by  a  group  of  gaping  charity  lioys,  or 
snapped  In  twain  by  some  unthinking 
idler,  to  see  how  strong  they  still  are, 
and  wonder  how  much  longer  ther 
would  yet  hold  out  against  their  final 
destiny  of  **  dust  to  dust." 

We  may  become  too  familiar  with 
the  charnel-house  and  its  contents  $ 
and  too  much  familiarity,  savf  the 
proverb,  breeds  contempt. f  A  want 
of  respect  for  the  dead  is  apt  to  Induce 
a  want  of  reverence  for  death ;  and 
the  grim  King  of  Terrors  himself^ 
when  men's  fbet  are  kicking  about  hk 
trophies,  stands  in  danger  of  becoming 
a  mere  subject  for  idle  gossip,  or 
coarse  and  ribald  Jbsting.  Thb  ts  not 
as  it  should  be :  yet  this,  as  it  seems 
to  me,  the  confined  and  crammed  bu- 
rial grounds,  which  one  sees  in  many 
parts  of  London,  must  Inevitably,  &. 
some  deg^ree,  tend  to  produce. 

I  strolled  the  other  morning,  havlog 
nothing  better  to  do,  to  the  new  Gen- 
eral Cemetery  at  Kensall  Green  ; 
I  believe  the  first  of  the  doaen  or 
more,  which,  after  Its  example,  have 
started  into  existence  in  the  suburban 
districts.  These  cemeteries  stand  fa 
much  the  same  relation  to  the  London 
churchyards  and  burial-grounds,  at 
the  Canadas,  or  New  Zealand,  to  the 
mother  country.  They  are  the  points 
of  emigration  fbr  the  dead ;  and,  aa 


*  Thfefe  WM  one  in  the  Timet  of  November  1 7th,  but  not  the  one  to  which  I  altade. 
The  dates  in  this  latter  were  a  few  years  farther  back. 

t  I  qaettion  whether  the  Kgyptians,  who  had  their  skeletons  ofwoyt  at  thsir  l^aat^ 
fiid  not,  by  so  doing,  rather  weaken  than  strengthen  the  efTect  Intended  to  be  proddcvd. 
I  doabt,  too,  whether  the  slave,  whete  natutinal  duty  it  was  to  remind  the  Eostera 
tyrant  of  his  mortality,  prodmeed  any  greater  impression  upon  the  Imperial  mind  by  Ms 
"oltaratad  admoaitioBS,  than  a  ftitl  eoavlction  that  he  was  the  |teatett  bote  hi  lis  m»- 

sty's  dominions. 
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»iioh#  Umj  contribtite  in  some  degrM 
towards  eorreetiog  tb«  evU  of  which  I 
b«To  been  eompkming.  They  do 
something :  but  they  oannot,  nor  in- 
deed do  I  eleerly  see  what  ean,  do  alL 
The  very  poor,  who  swann  and  cluster 
together  so  deissely  in  Buny  quarters 
of  the  metroDolis,  ean  neither  carry 
oat  their  dead  so  iar«  nor  pay  the  fcM 
demanded  for  admission  to  these  more 
undisturbed  resting-places.  They 
must  still  go  on  in  the  old  way,  and 
lie  huddled  together  in  death  as  doeely 
as  they  have  been  wont  to  do  In  life. 
But  to  return  to  Kensall  Green. 

It  is  a  wholesome  thing  to  pay  a 
Yisit  to  such  a  place  as  this.  We  are 
too  apt  to  pass  mere  ordinary  church- 
yards>  poor  portions  and  fragments  of 
the  spoils  of  Death,  without  being 
awakened  to  a  due  sense  of  his  power, 
and  experiencing  only  a  sort  of  mourn- 
ful secure  pity,  as  thougli  the  few  who 
slumber  beneath  its  surface  form  the 
exception  and  not  the  rule.  But  here» 
where  the  eye  cannot  at  one  glance 
take  in  the  whole  extent  of  his  terrl* 
tories,  we  recognise  at  once  the  full 
sweep  of  his  tremendous  arm :  here 
we  are  compelled  to  acknowledge  that 
beneath  that  arm  we  ourflelves  must 
bow  :  and  ^  peep  about"  us,  as  it  were 
Involuntarily,  for  some  unoccupied 
nooky  in  whose  shade,  when  the  hour 
has  actually  arrived,  wo  may  moulder 
to  our  primal  dust. 

It  is  a  flue,  large,  open  space,  this 
cemetery,  with  its  smooth  shaven  turf, 
its  broad  gravelled  walks  sloping 
gently  upwards  to  the  west,  ancf,  on 
the  brow  of  the  ascent,  Its  small  simple 
chapel,  silent  to  all  the  services  of  our 
church  save  one — the  most  solemn  and 
the  must  beautiful — most  sorrowful 
and  yet  most  cheering.  As  a  whole, 
however,  the  place  at  present  lacks 
solemnity.  It  wants  more  of  those 
trees  which  universal  and  immemorial 
usage  has  appropriated  to  such  melan- 
choly localities — the  flr,  and  the  yew, 
and  the  "sad  cypress ;"  and  those  which 
it  already  possesses  require  yet  a  few 
years  to  bring  them  to  maturity.  The 
long  lines  of  white  tombstones,  on 
either  side  of  the  boundary  path,  stand 
sadly  in  need  of  relief. 

Among  the  multitude  of  monuments 
which  have  already  heen  erected  here. 


there  art,  of  ccuist,  designs  of  all 

sorts,  good,  bad,  and  indifferent-^tbt 
latter  forming  a  considerable  majority. 
Turning  into  the  right  hand  path  as 
yon  enter  the  consecrated  portion  of 
the  ground,  there  stands  a  neat  obelisk 
to  the  memory  of  Seipio  CHat,  in- 
scribed simply  with  a  cross,  the  name^ 
and  a  date.  I  think  it  is  Byron  who 
somewhere,  in  one  of  his  letters  or 
journals,  says  that  a  name  and  a  date 
are  all  that  are  required  above  one's 
grave.*  Whoever  it  was,  I  fully  agree 
with  him.  A  bad  or  a  mediocre  epi- 
taph is  sufficient  to  mar  the  effect  of 
the  noblest  tomb.  One  seldom  meets 
with  a  decent  inscription,  even  in 
prose )  and  as  for  the  attempts  of  the 
kind  in  metre,  they  are  enough  to 
drive  all  Parnassus  crazy.  Our  yety 
jest-  books  are  full  of  ridiculous  effusions 
of  this  nature.  A  traveller,  condemn- 
ed, by  some  <'  accident  of  flood  or 
field,*  to  tarry  for  an  afternoon  in  a 
remote  country  village,  strolls  into  the 
churchyard  to  read  the  epitaphs,  with 
the  same  confident  anticipation  of 
amusement  that  be  would  feel  in  open- 
ing an  album  of  H.  B.*s  caricatures, 
or  the  third  series  of  Sam  Slick,  did 
tho  humble  parlour  table  of  the  hos- 
tehry  present  such  an  nnlooked-for  re- 
source. But  there  is  a  large  class 
of  well-meaning  people,  who  seem  to 
think  a  gravestone  withotfl  an  epi- 
taph a  mere  wilful  waste  of  so  much 
good  sto»e }  and  that  wkh  om€f  or 
rather  b^  one,  the  claims  of  the  de- 
parted to  the  consideration  of  the 
public  are  mightily  strengthened— 
that  a  plain  tombstone  is  considerably 
more  respectable  than  a  simple  raised 
turf— but  that  a  tombstone,  with  an 
epitaph  to  boot,  is  positively  and  in- 
dbpiitably  genteel.  Therefore  it  is 
that,  as  observes  the  cosmopolite  Lieu 
Chi  Altangi,  "  when  the  person  is 
buried,  the  next  care  is  to  make  his 
epitaph."  Somewhere  or  other  one 
must  be  discovered^  and  the  surviving 
poets  of  the  family  set  to  work  with 
all  their  might  to  supply  the  desider- 
atum, much  fo  their  own  satisfaction, 
and  still  more  to  the  public  amuse- 
ment. The  very  stonemason's  juur- 
nejman,  as  he  chisels  the  doggerel, 
must  laugh  at  its  absurdity.  There 
are  two  or  three  fine  specimens  of  the 


*  k  is  be, -at  aoy  rate,  who,  im  one  of  his  earlier  poeaM,  says  for  himsvlf, 
"  My  epitaph  shall  be  my  name  slone." 
fiat  the  feelings  under  which  he  penned  this  line,  and  the  above  remark  were  far  from 
beiof  the  same* 
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would-b«  pathetic  upon  infants  here- 
abouts. 
"  Dear  pntUUog  babe»  to  both  our  beftrtfl 

6tUl  dear, 
Long  shall  we  bathe  thy  memory  with  a 

tear! 
Farewell !  too  promising  on  earth  to  dwell ! 
Sweetest  of  fondlings !  best  of  babes !  fare- 
well." 

How  people  manage  to  bathe  me- 
mories, I  do  not  well  understand ; 
and  as  for  the  third  line,  it  reijiinds  me 
so  irresistibly  of  Mrs  Renwigs^  and 
her  *'  too  beautiful,  much  too  beauti- 
ful" offspring,  that  if  I  am,  by  such 
reminiscence,  blinded  to  anj  real 
beauty  in  the  composition,  the  shoul- 
ders of  Boz  must  be  content  to  bear  at 
least  a  moiety  of  the  blame.  This  is 
just  the  sort  of  composition  which  is 
bad  enough  to  proToke  criticism,  with- 
out being,  at  the  same  time,  sufficient- 
ly unassuming  to  disarm  it.  The 
pithy  couplet — 
"  Here  lie  I  and  my  two  daughters. 

The  devil  take  the  Cheltenham  waters !  ** 
or  the  still  more  concise  and  laconic 
distich — 

•*  Here  I  lays, 

Kurd  by  a  chaise/' 
are  infinitely  better  in  this  respect. 
Here  is  another  of  them — 
"  AflTectionate  baby  once  was  I, 
Pride  of  roy  parents*  hearts, 
Who  sooth'd  my  sorrows  when  1  cried. 
And  press'd  me  to  their  breast.'* 

Now,  In  this  there  is  certainly  no 
rhyme,  and  for  it  there  is  as  certainly 
no  reason.  Somewhere  hereabouts 
too,  four  lines,  from  one  of  the  noblest 
passages  that  ever  flowed  from  the 
pen  of  Walter  Scott,  have  been  pressed 
into  the  service,  without,  as  far  as  I 
can  discover,  any  very  material  im- 
provement. 

*'  Genius,  and  taste,  and  talent  gone, 
For  ever  tomb'd  beneath  the  stone, 
Where,  taming  thought  to  parents*  pride, 
Our  lovely  hdhet  sleep  side  by  side" — 
the  younger  of  the  said  "  babes"  hav- 
ing died  at  the  age  of  eleven,  and  the 
elder  at  sixteen  t 

But  a  truce  for  a  few  moments  with 
the  bards  of  the  gravestone,  while  I 
stop  to  read  who  owns  this  massive 
mausoleum,  which  towers  unapproach- 
ed  in  hugeness  above  the  surrounding 
tombs  of  ordinary  mortals.  **The 
Family  Grave  of  James  Morison  the 
Hygeist."  What  I  and  were  pills  in 
yam  ?  «  Throw  physic  to  the  dogs  I 
ril  none  of  it ! "   Well,  peace  be  with 
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him !  He  had  in  life  many  brethren, 
and  even  here  in  death  be  is  not  with- 
out the  company  of  one  congenial 
corpse.  In  the  central  plot  of  the 
cemetery,  among  the  more  aristocratic 
cal  dead,  on  a  large  tomb,  surmount^i 
ed  by  a  figure  standing  beneath 
a  dome  supported  by  piUars,  is  en- 
g^raved  a  longish  and  not  ill- written 
inscription,  concluding  thus— 

*'  Stranger,  as  you  respect  the  receptacle 

for  the  dead, 
(As  one  of  the  many  that  will  rest  here,) 
[qusere  there  ?\ 

Read  the  name  of 

John  St  John  Long 

Without  comment.'* 
Perhaps  I  am  over-fastidious— but 
many  of  the  tombs  here  are  too  pretty 
to  please  my  taste.  I  like  to  see  a 
grave  kept  with  neatness  and  simpli- 
city ;  the  turf  cannot  be  too  green, 
the  weeds  cannot  be  too  carefully  re- 
moved ;  but,  were  I  constituted  cen- 
sor of  such  matters,  I  am  inclined  to 
think  I  should  publish  an  edict  against 
any  thing  beyond.  There  are  several 
graves  here  which  are  positive  garden- 
plots,  with  the  mould  carefully  raked 
and  watered,  and  little  painted  wooden 
or  iron  trellis-work  running  round  the 
edges,  paling  in  roses,  and  violets,  and 
hearts-ease,  and  fifty  other  small 
flowers,  which  have  in  them  no  touch 
of  sadness.  One  would  fancy  that 
the  surviving  relatives  really  did  come 
there,  as  somebody  has  in  a  most  Ju- 
venal-like line  expressed  it,  to  "  bo- 
tanize upon  their  mother's  grave.** 
This  is  adopting  the  affectation,  as 
well  as  the  utility,  of  the  foreign  ce- 
meterial  system.  Were  it  not  K>r  the 
sake  of  the  burial-service,  these  flori- 
cultural  mourners  might  as  well  have 
buried  their  dead  in  their  own  sum- 
mer-bowers, or  in  the  borders  beneath 
their  own  parlour  windows.  But  these 
are  not  the  only  specimens  of  amateur 
grave- making,  if  I  may  so  call  it,  to 
be  found  here.  There  is  one  Min^ — 
for  monument  it  is  not^composed  of 
literally  nothing  but  wire  trellis- work, 
and  in  shape  and  structure  for  all  tho 
world  like  a  huge  and  extremely  ela- 
borate bird-cage  ;  or  still  more,  per- 
haps, like  one  of  those  magnificent 
barley- sugar  pavilions,  which  stand 
in  pastrycooks  shop  windows  to  make 
the  eyes  and  mouths  of  little  boys  and 
girls  of  all  descriptions  stare,  and  gape, 
and  water,  for  wonderment.  The 
good,  honest,  solid  gravestones  round 
about  ought  to  rise  en  masse,  and  T»nt 
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their  indignation  at  »uoh  a  pitiful 
piece  of  niminy-piminyiBm,  by  throw- 
ing themselves  flat  upon  it|  and  crush- 
ing it  to  atoms.  Happily  for  the 
reputation  of  the  inventor,  it  bears  no 
name  or  syllable  of  any  kind  by  which 
he  may  be  even  guessed  at. 

Pause  we  here  for  a  moment,  to 
read  *'  the  lay  graved  on  the  stone  to 
our  left"— 

^  The  loss  of  an  annt  I  mourn  ; 

A  dear  md  affectionate  friend : 
To  me  she  will  never  return, 

To  her  I  hope  to  ascend. 
Her  love   that  of  aunts  surpassed ! !  V* 

&c.  &c.  Isc. 
to  the  end  of  three  stanzas !     But  to 
quote  all  the  absurd  unmeaning  in- 
scriptions that  occur  in   this  place, 
would  exhaust  far  too  much  pen,  ink, 

Eaper,  and  patience.  Mrs  Malaprop 
erself  could  not  fail  to  be  delighted 
with  the  **  nice  derangement  of  epi- 
taphs" to  be  met  with.  I  must,  how- 
ever, find  room  for  two  more — 

'*  Though  rolling  sun  and  moon  smile  on 
this  stone. 

Which  matks  the  spot  of  one  whose  vir- 
tues shone, 

Let'Wafung  breeses  forth  this  tribute  send. 

He  was  the  Brother,  Husband,  Father, 
Friend." 

Taking  it  for  granted  that  the  sun  does 
roll,  at  any  rate  in  poetry ;  yet  why  he 
should  entertain  the  slightest  objection 
to  the  breezes  sendhig  forth  any  tri* 
bute  they  please,  or  what  was  the  train 
of  ideas  which  connected  the  second 
oonplet  with  the  first,  is  a  problem 
which  I  am  utterly  unable  to  solve. 
The  chain  of  thought  is  perhaps  some- 
thinglike that  which  existed  In  the  mind 
of  a  certain  commercial  traveller  (of 
most  unfortunate  anonymousness), 
who,  after  passing  a  not  very  comfor- 
table night  in  a  Bnckinghamsbire  mar- 
ket-town, saluted  his  obsequious  host  in 
the  morning,  with,  **  Well !  Mr  Land- 
lordl  you  may  weU  call  thb  place 
Stony  Stratford,  for  1  never  was  so 
bitten  by  fleas  in  all  my  life** — 

«*  May  no  wolf  howl,  no  tcreech-owl  stir 

A  wing  about  thy  »epulchre ; 

No  boisterous  winds  or  storms  come  hither, 

To  8tarv€  or  wither 
Thy  soft  tweet  earth  (?)  but,  like  a  spring, 
Love  keep  it  ever  flourishing  ! 

Why,  the  very  whisper  of  such  a 
thing  as  a  wolf,  in  this  our  nineteenth 
century,  running  about  at  midnight, 
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and  **  howlingy"  aa  Hosalind  says, 
**  against  the  moon*'  at  Kensall  Green, 
in  the  county  of  Middlesex,  is  enough 
to  scare  away  in  an  opposite  direction 
every  funeral  within  twenty  miles  of 
the  spot.  The  good  people  of  tho 
cemetery  must  have  been  either  doz- 
ing, or  standing  aghast  at  some  rail- 
way massacre  close  by,  when  they 
suffered  to  be  erected  an  inscription 
so  insidiously  inimical  to  their  specu- 
lation. , 

To  be  serious :— it  is  not  a  pleasant 
thing  to  visit  the  grave  of  a  friend  or 
a  kinsman,  and  find  a  stranger  laugh- 
ing over  bis  tombstone ;  still  less 
pleasant  is  it  to  be  one's-self  tho 
laugher  under  such  circumstances; 
but  it  is  a  rencontre  which  can  hardly 
fail  sometimes  to  take  place,  when 
such  absurdities,  in  the  way  of  epi- 
taphs, are  daily  and  hourly  perpetrat- 
ed ;  and  it  is  one  at  which  the  mourner, 
pained  though  he  may  be,  has  at  any 
rate  but  small  reason  to  wonder. 

There  are  five  or  six  strains  **  in  a 
higher  mood"  scattered  about  the 
grounds,  but  scarcely  enough  elevated 
to  deserve  quotation.  The  conclud- 
ing line  (whether  original  or  borrowed, 
I  know  not)  of  one  on  a  young  girl, 
carried  ofi^  by  a  lingering  consump- 
tion— 
**  In  smiles  she  sunk  her  grief,  to  lessen 

ours  " — 
struck  me  as  being  happily  expressed. 

The  "  west  end"  of  this  Necropolis  ' 
is,  as  an  Irishman  would  say,  in  the 
middle,  where  the  tombs  stand  more 
dispersedly  among  the  evergreens  than 
in  the  other  pa^ts  of  the  ground,  and 
present,  therefore,  a  iar  more  pictu- 
resque appearance  to  the  eye.  Among 
these  are  two  or  three  handsome  coro- 
neted  monuments,  besides  several 
covering  the  remains  of  officers  of 
rank,  and  various  well-known  public 
charaeters.  I  believe  many  of  the 
aristocracy  He  in  the  catacombs  be- 
low, but  I  did  not  descend  into  these. 
Vis-avis  to  the  monument  of  St  John 
Long,  before  noticed,  stands  the  fa- 
mily tomb  of  no  less  a  personage  than 
Andrew  Ducrow,  of  amphitheatrical 
notoriety — to  my  thinking  a  structure 
in  Yery  vile  taste ;  but,  while  I  was 
contemplating  it,  there  came  up  a 
couple  of  rather  dingy  individuals, 
presenting  the  appearance  of  journey- 
men tailors  out  for  a  holyday,  the  one 
of  whom  remarked  to  tho  other,  as  he 
passed,  "  Well  I  I'm  blessed  if  this 
3g 
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ain't  the  best  tomb  beroi  after  all ; " 
and,  as  his  companion  replied  by  an 
acquiescent  grunti  my  opinion  on  the 
matter  must  not  be  implicitly  relied 
on.  It  is  a  square  massive  piece  of 
workmanship,  garnished  with  a  beg- 
ging dog,  in  bronze,  on  either  side  the 
entrance,  with  Egyptian  columns, 
sphinges,  urns,  and  flowerpots,  all  of 
the  same  hue ;  and  some  nngels  with 
wreaths,  and  some  horses  with  wings 
in  relievo ;  the  last-mentioned  animals 
being  (the  wings  always  excepted)  the 
only  ornament  for  which  I  could  per- 
ceive any  reason.  The  only  present 
occupant  of  the  interior  is  the  late 
Mrs  Ducrow,  whose  worth  is  comme- 
morated in  an  ungraramatical  and 
particularly  ill- written  inscription. 
For  the  *' horse-taming  Andrew*'  him- 
self, long  may  it  be  ere  the  ring  at 
AsUey's  knows  him  no  more;  for  most 
assuredly,  till  the  end  of  time, 
"  Within  that  circle  none  shall  ride  as  he." 

There  is  a  tomb,  not  far  removed 
from  this,  which  few  will  pass  without 
a  sigh.  It  bears  no  laboured  eulogy ; 
but,  to  the  great  majority  of  those 
whose  sorrows  and  sympathies  are 
worth  the  waking,  it  tells  an  ample 
tale.     Its  simple  inscription  is — 

Anne  Scott, 

Daughter  of  Sir  Walter  Scott, 

of  Abboteford,  Baronet, 

Died  June  the  25th,  1833, 

Id  her  diet  year. 

Somewhere  here,  too,  stands,  above 
the  grave  of  one  untimely  cut  off,  a 
handsome  broken  column,  (of  which, 
by  the  way,  there  are  several  in  the 
cemetery,)  but  it  wastes  its  poetry 
sadly.  I  heard  a  respectable-looking 
man  and  woman  gravely  deploring  its 
maimed  condition,  and  innocently  spe- 
culating whether  the  misfortune  arose 
from  mischief  or  high  winds. 

I  noticed  but  one  tomb  in  the  place 
of  which  one  would  say,  at  a  glance. 
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"  That  grave  must  be  a  Frenchman's." 
It  is  that  of  poor  Pelissi^  the  comedian. 
It  is,  of  course,  much  decorated,  and 
overgrown  with  flowers  and  shrubs, 
and  has,  moreover,  two  or  three 
wreaths  of  those  common,  small,  dried, 
yellow  flowers,  whose  name  I  forget, 
in  a  little  glass  case,  such  as  is  usually 
dedicated  to  a  stufied  canary-bird, 
afl^ed  to  the  headstone.  The  first 
part  of  the  inscription  is  neat : — *'  He 
was  among  the  first  who  endeavoured 
to  naturalize  Moli^re  in  the  country 
of  Shakspeare.*'  The  last  sentence 
sounds,  in  English  ears,  somewhat 
strangely  : — <<  This  stone  would  be 
soon  worn  away  (usee),  if  every  one 
whom  he  has  delighted  were  to  visit 
this  spot,  to  kneel  ou  it  (s*agenouill€r\ 
and  to  pray  fur  him.** 

It  is  by  no  means  the  least  striking 
feature  of  this  cemetery,  that  it  is 
closely  neighboured  on  either  side  by 
one  of  those  gigantic  achievements  of 
modern  science — a  railway.  Singular 
enough  it  is,  to  stand  on  the  terrace 
of  the  little  chapel,  and  contrast  an 
approaching  funeral  procession — "  the 
steps  of  the  mourners  heavy  and 
slow** — the  laboured  progress  of  the 
plumed  hearse,  with  the  momentary 
meteor-like  glimpse  of  a  passing  train ; 
the  oppressive  stillness  and  silence  of 
death,  with  the  noise,  and  the  hurry, 
and  the  whirl  of  life ;  and  to  think 
that  the  most  impatient  traveller  of  all 
those  who  shot  by  not  a  moment  ago, 
must  erelong  be  content  to  journey 
at  the  snail-like  pace  of  the  melan- 
choly pageant  before  us.  If  the  Ken- 
sail  Green  cemetery  sends  us  home 
pondering  well  on  these  things,  it  will 
have  preached  a  homily  on  mortality 
beyond  the  pulpit — a  homily,  more- 
over,  of  which  we  happily  cannot  lose 
the  spirit,  by  setting  ourselves  to  work 
after  the  most  approved  modem  fa- 
shion to  criticise  the  language. 
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THE  NON-INTRUSION  aUESTION. 


The  Church  Qaestion  in  Scotland 
has  neyer  yet  been  pat  npon  its  right 
footing  before  the  people  of  England. 
It  has  been  enveloped  in  a  cloud  of  lo- 
cal details,  or  foreign  law ;  and  our 
Southern  readers,  horrified  at  the 
sight  of  presbyteries,  synods,  non-in- 
trusion meetings,  Acts  of  the  General 
Assembly  and  its  Commission,  deci- 
sions of  the  Court  of  Session,  Acts  of 
the  Scottish  Parliament,  and  judg- 
ments of  the  House  of  Peers,  have  d- 
most  universally  turned  away  in  de- 
spair from  all  attempts  on  the  part  of 
their  Scottish  brethren  to  enlighten 
them  as  to  what  was  going  on  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Tweed.  We  are 
not  surorised  at  this  indifference,  any 
more  than  we  are  at  the  intense  inte- 
rest in  which  it  is  regarded  by  all 
classes  of  the  Scottish  people.  The 
English  disregard  it,  because  they  can- 
pot  perceive  the  bearings  of  the  ques- 
tion at  issue  through  the  mist  of  tech- 
nicalities, localities,  and  foreign  inte- 
rests in  which  it  is  enveloped.  The 
Scotch  watch  it  with  anxiety,  because 
they  are  well  aware,  that  beneath  this 
uninviting  crust  the  fires  of  the  revo- 
lutionary volcano  are  burning.  We 
propose,  in  the  present  article,  shortly, 
and  in  intelligible  language,  to  explam 
the  bearings  of  this  imnortant  ques- 
tion to  our  Southern  readers  ;  to  show 
with  what  perilous  conseauences,  alike 
to  Church  and  State,  and  the  ultimate 
interests  of  the  neglected  poor,  it  is  in 
reality  fraught ;  and  what  serious  con- 
sequences will,  in  all  likelihood,  en- 
sue, both  to  the  civil  and  ecclesias- 
tical establishments  of  all  parts  of  the 
empire,  if  the  good  sense  and  weight 
of  England  does  not  come  to  assist  the 
intelligence  and  property  of  Scotland 
in  the  contest  with  revolutionary  vio- 
lence and  religious  fanaticism  in  which 
they  are  now  engaged. 

The  contest  between  the  fanatical 
or  Non- intrusion  party  of  the  Scottish 
Church,  as  they  style  themselve^is 
the  same  at  bottom  with  that  in  which 
Henry  II.  was  so  long  engaged  with 
the  Church  of  Rome,  and  for  which 
Thomas  ^-Becket  was  slain  on  the 
steps  of  the  high  altar  of  Canterbury 
cathedral.  It  is  an  effort  on  the  part 
of  this  secdon  of  the  Church,  and 
their  impassiened  adherents  among 


the  people,  to  wrest  the  right  of  pa- 
tronage from  all  the  patrons  in  the 
kingdom  who  at  present  enjoy  it. 
The  Church  revolutionists  are  at  vari- 
ance as  to  the  parties  in  whom  the  right, 
of  nomination  should  be  vested  when  the 
present  patrons  are  dispossessed.  The 
more  moderate  among  them,  of  whom 
Mr  Colquhoun  of  Rillermont  may  be 
reckoned  as  the  leader,  are  inclined  to 
vest  the  nomination  in  the  heritors  and 
kirk-sessions  ;  that  is,  as  the  English 
would  say,  in  the  landed  proprietors 
and  churchwardens  of  the  parish. 
Others  are  inclined  to  go  a  step  fur- 
ther, and  propose  to  vest  it  in  all  those 
communicating  with  the  Kirk;  that 
is  to  say,  in  all  the  parishioners  who 
aro  in  the  habit  of  attending  the  sacra- 
ment Others,  again,  who  go  the  whole 
hog,  are  clear  that  nothing  will  do  but 
vesting  it  at  once  in  the  universal  suf- 
frage of  the  whole  males  in  the  parish 
above  twenty- one  years  of  age.  Thus, 
though  the  revolutionary  band  are  by 
no  means  at  one  as  to  their  ulterior 
proceedings,  and  the  evident  seeds  of 
future  discord  are  sown  among  them, 
yet  they  are  perfectly  agreed  on  one 
point;  viz.  spoliation  of  the  patrons. 
They  are  split  into  many  divisions 
about  the  division  of  the  spoil,  but 
perfectly  at  one  as  to  the  act  of  robbery . 

We  are  well  aware  that  these  are 
hard  words ;  more  especially  when  ap- 
plied to  a  body  of  men  who  embrace 
among  their  ranks  many  worthy  of 
the  highest  admiration  for  their  piety, 
their  virtue,  and  their  achievements  in 
the  cause  of  humanity.  But  when  we 
come  to  political  questions,  and  to  the 
conduct  of  men  in  public  life,  we  must 
judge  of  them  by  their  actions,  and 
by  the  tendency  which  the  mea- 
sures they  advocate,  have  upon  the 
rights  and  interests  of  the  social  body. 
Judging  by  thb  standard,  we  can  see 
no  difference  whatever  between  the 
measures  advocated  by  the  Scotch 
Non.intrusionists,  and  those  which 
were  supported  by  the  French  Jaco- 
bms,  and  which  are  now  contended 
for  by  the  Chartists  of  England. 

Our  reasons  for  this  strong  opinion 
are  twofold ;  first,  that  the  church 
Non-intrusionists  propose  to  spoliate 
the  patrons  of  their  property  vrithout 
any  indemnification ;  and  secondly. 
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that  they  propose  to  effect  this,  not 
by  act  of  parliament,  but  by  a  gene- 
ral and  obstinate  resistance  to  the 
law. 

During  the  troubled  and  agitated 
times  which  succeeded  to  the  restora- 
tion of  Charles  II.,  when  the  govern- 
ment was  indefatigable  in  its  efforts  to 
re-establish  episcopacy  in  the  northern 
end  of  the  island,  and  they  were  resbted 
by  the  firm  spirit  and  patriotic  self-de- 
nial of  the  Scottish  Covenanters,  the 
attention  of  all  parties  in  the  kingdom 
was  forcibly  drawn  to  the  extreme  in- 
convenience of  maintaining,  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  wishes  of  the  people 
throughout  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  kingdom;  the  rights  of  the  patrons 
to  present  the  clergy,  as  then  by  law 
established.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
forcibly  struck  even  the  patriot  lead- 
ers of  those  days,  that  it  would  be  al- 
together unjust  to  deprive  the  patrons 
of  the  rights  which  they  had  in  great 
part  purchased  for  full  value,  and  on 
the  strength  of  which  debt  had'  been 
contracted,  and  marriages  and  other 
onerous  contracts  formed,  without 
some  adequate  compensation.  These 
opposite  and  conflicting  considerations 
led,  after  the  Revolution  in  1688,  to  the 
act  of  the  Scottbh  Parliament  of  1690, 
chap.  23,  which  provided  a  remedy 
for  all  the  parishes  that  chose  to  avail 
themselves  of  it,  while,  at  the  same 
time,  it  secured  adequate  compensa- 
tion to  the  patrons  who  were  to  be 
dispossessed.  We  here,  for  the  sake 
of  brevity,  transcribe  the  abstract  of 
this  act,  from  the  Scotch  acts,  and  re- 
commend the  study  of  the  passage  to 
our  readers*  as  drawing  the  distinction 
between  the  ancient  Whigs  of  the 
Revolution,  and  the  modern  revolu- 
tionary Whigs. 

**  Our  sovereign  lord  and  lady,  the 
King  and  Queen's  Majesties,  consi- 
dering that  the  power  of  presenting 
ministers  to  vacant  churches,  of  late 
exercised  by  patrons,  bath  been  great- 
ly abused,  and  is  inconvenient  to  be 
continued  in  this  realm;  do,  there- 
fore, with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  estates  of  Parliament,  hereby  dis- 
charge, cass,  annul,  and  make  void, 
the  foresaid  power  heretofore  exercis- 
ed by  any  patron  of  presenting  mini- 
sters to  any  kirk  now  vacant,  or  that 
shaU  hereafter  happen  to  be  vaick 
within  this  kingdom,  with  all  exercise 
of  the  said  power."  By  the  act  it  is 
declared,  **  in  lieu  and  recompense  of 


the  said  right  of  presentation  hereby 
taken  away,  their  Majesties,  with  ad- 
vice and  consent  foresaid,  hereby  sta- 
tute and  ordain  the  heretors  and  life- 
renters  of  each  paroch,  and  the  town- 
coimcils  for  the  burgh,  to  pay  to  the 
said  patrons  betwixt  and  Martinmas 
next,  the  sum  of  six  hundred  merks« 
proportionally,  effeiring  to  their  valued 
rents  in  the  said  paroch ;  viz.  two 
parts  by  the  heretors,  and  a  third  part 
by  the  liferenters,  deducting  always 
the  patron's  own  part,  effeiiing  to  his 
proportion  as  an  heritor:  and  th&t 
upon  the  said  patron,  his  granting  a 
sufficient  and  formal  renunciation  of 
the  said  right  of  presentation  in  fa- 
vour of  the  said  heritors,  town-coun- 
cils for  the  burghs,  and  kirk-session. 
And  it  is  hereby  declared,  that  as  to 
the  paroches  to  which  their  Majesties 
have  right  to  present,  upon  payment 
of  the  six  hundred  merks  to  the  clerks 
of  the  thesaury,  their  Mijje&ties  shall 
be  fully  denuded  of  their  right  of  pre- 
sentation to  that  paroch  .^'*  It  b  fur- 
ther declared,  «<  That  the  right  of  the 
teinds  of  the  said  paroches  which  are 
not  beretably  dbponed,  shall,  by  ver- 
tue  of  this  present  act,  belong  to  the 
said  patrons,  with  the  burden  always 
'of  the  ministers'  stipends,  tack,  and 
prorogations  already  granted  of  the 
said  teinds,  and  of  such  augmentations 
of  stipend,  future  prorogations  and 
erections  of  new  kirks  as  shall  be  found 
just  and  expedient,  providing  the  saids 
patrons  getting  right  to  the  teinds  by 
vertue  of  this  present  act,  and  who  bad 
no  right  thereto  before  shall  be,  like- 
as  they  are  hereby  obliged  to  sell  to 
each  beretor,  the  tiends  of  hb  own 
lands,  at  the  rate  of  six  years'  pur- 
chase, as  the  same  shall  be  valued  bj 
a  commission  for  valuation  of  tiends." 

It  b  only  necessary  to  add,  that  the 
right  of  patronage  was  re-establbhed 
by  the  10th  of  Queen  Anne,  chap.  11., 
and  we  have  done  with  the  whole 
technicalities  of  the  Scotch  law. 

Now,  observe  the  difference  between 
the  Whigs  of  the  Revolution  and  the 
revolutionary  Whigs.  The  former, 
in  consequence  of  the  then  disagree- 
ment between  the  patrons  and  the  peo- 
ple, took  a^ay  from  the  patrons  tb^ 
right  of  patronage;  but  then  they  gave 
them  in  return,  at  the  expense  of  the 
heritors  of  the  parbh  taking  the  bene- 
fit of  the  Act,  an  indenuufieatioB» 
which,  although  now  inooasidentble 
from  Uie  change  in  the  Yalne  of  Bio- 
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ney,  was  then  a  tolerably  fair  equiva^ 
lent  for  the  property  taken  away.  But 
now  that  the  Non- intrusion  party  in- 
sist that  the  Act  of  Queen  Anne 
should  be  repealed,  and  the  rights  of 
the  patrons  abolished,  what  do  they 
do?  Do  they  propose  to  provide  a 
fund  by  voluntary  subscription  or  as- 
sessment, under  an  act  of  Pailiamentf 
to  indemnify  the  dispossessed  patron 
according  to  the  present  value  of  mo- 
ney, in  the  same  proportion  as  the  Act 
of  1690  did  in  the  merksof  the  old 
Scottish  realm  ?  Is  every  parish  pre- 
pared to  assess  itself,  at  the  rate  of 
three  or  four  thousand  pounds,  for  the 
indemnification  of  the  patron  ?  Are 
they  even  prepared  to  make  good  the 
indemnity  provided  by  the  old  act  of 
1690?  They  are  not.  We  hear  no- 
thing of  indemnity,  subscription,  or 
assessment  from  the  Non-intrusion 
gentlemen.  Their  method  of  solving 
the  difficulty  is  much  easier,  much 
more  summary,  and,  above  all,  much 
cheaper.  It  savours  of  the  true  revo- 
lotionary  character.  Its  authors  have 
taken  a  leaf  out  of  the  chapter  of  the 
Jacobins  in  1793.     It  is  this  :— 

The  patrons  had  been  in  possession 
of  the  right  of  patronage,  with  the  ex» 
ception  of  four  parishes,  where  the 
people  had  bought  up  the  right  under 
the  act  1690.  Under  this  system,  al- 
though the  people  in  many  places, 
especially  in  the  western  counties, 
where  the  old  principles  of  the  cove- 
nant were  not  yet  extinguished,  still 
hankered  after  the  appointment  of  their 
own  pastors,  the  Scottish  Kirk  conti- 
nued  to  be  administered  for  a  hundred 
and  thirty  years  with  exemplary  fide- 
lity and  usefulness.  The  proof  of  this 
is  to  be  found  in  the  character  of  the 
Scottfsh  peasantry,  which,  for  above 
an  hundred  years,  and  until  the  fatal 
inroad  of  manufacturing  industry 
changed  their  character  in  the  manu- 
facturing districts,  and  opened  with- 
out restriction  the  floodgates  of  sin- 
continued  to  be  amongst  the  most  mo- 
ral and  educated  in  Europe.  Of  this, 
no  more  decisive  proof  can  be  required 
than  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact,  that 
the  whole  criminals  convicted  by  juries 
in  1806,  amounted  only  to  eighty- nine 
ont  of  a  population  of,  at  that  time, 
nearly  2,000,000  of  souls;  and  that  in 
1804,  the  Lord  Advocate  (Hope)  stat- 
ed, with  perfect  truth,  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  that  more  criminals  were 
convicted  in  one  single  quarter  ses- 
sions by  the  josdoes  of  peace  at  Man- 


chester, than  by  the  whole  criminal 
courts  of  Scotland  put  together  in  a 
year.  A'ow,  however,  the  case  is 
totally  changed ;  and,  between  the 
Reform  transports  of  the  one  party, 
and  the  non-iutrusion  bellowings  of 
the  other,  the  number  of  criminaJb  for 
serious  offences  has  risen  to  3,600, 
exhibitiog  a  rapidity  in  the  progress 
of  crime— having  multiplied  forty-fold 
in  thirty-four  years — a  ratio  unparal- 
leled, it  is  believed,  in  any  other  coun- 
try in  Europe. 

In  1833,  however,  during  the  par- 
oxysms of  the  Reform  mania,  the 
Whigs  raised  the  clamour  in  England, 
that  the  rights  of  patrons  must  be 
abridged,  and  the  Edinburgh  Whigs 
got  the  famous  Veto  Act  parsed  by  the 
General  Assembly  in  1834,  which 
vested,  for  the  firbt  time,  a  power  of 
putting  a  veto  upon  the  presentee  of 
the  patron,  in  the  majority  of  the  heads 
of  families  in  communion  with  the 
church  of  the  parish.  It  is  the  exer- 
cise of  this  assumed  power,  which  is 
wholly  illegal,  and  in  direct  violation 
of  the  legal  rights  of  the  patron,  as 
established  by  the  act  of  Queen  Anne, 
and  declared  by  the  Court  of  Session 
and  the  House  of  Peers  in  tiie  Auch- 
terarder  case,  that  has  given  the  to 
the  present  painful  dissem^iuns  in  the 
church  and  community  of  Scotland. 

Now,  however,  the  church  revolu- 
tionists throw  the  Veto  Act  overboard 
altogether.  Dr  Chalmers  declared, 
in  the  last  General  Assembly,  that 
it  was  not  worth  the  having ;  that  it 
did  more  harm  than  good ;  and  that 
the  only  way  to  settle  the  question 
was  to  emancipate  the  church  from 
the  shackles  of  the  civil  power  altoge- 
ther. Upon  this  point  all  tlie  sections 
of  the  Non-intrusion  party  are  now 
agreed.  Total  abolition  of  patronage 
is  the  universal  cry  ;  and  the  ulterior 
question  of,  who  are  to  be  the  parties 
that  are  to  nominate  to  the  vacant  liv- 
ings, is  carefully  kept  out  of  view,  lest 
it  should  sow  dissension  among  the 
ranks  of  those  who  are  unanimously 
agreed  upon  the  abolition  of  patron- 
age. 

Now  observe  the  difference,  agaio> 
between  the  old  Whigs  of  the  Revo- 
lution, and  the  modem  revolution- 
ary Whigs.  The  object  of  both  is 
identical ;  viz.,  the  abolition  of  patron- 
age, and  the  vesting  it  in  some  classes 
of  the  people.  But  how  did  the  Whigs 
of  1690  proceed  in  this  great  work  of 
ecclesiastical  regeneration?      Why, 
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they  provided  indemnification,  and 
what  was  then  ample  indemnification^ 
at  the  hands  of  the  heritors  and  pa- 
rishioners, who  were  to  obtain  the 
right  of  (fatronage  in  lieu  of  the  patron. 
This  indemnity,  however,  cooled  the 
ardour  of  the  Scottish  covenant.  Only 
four  parishes  took  advantage  of  the 
power  of  purchasing  up  the  patronage 
thus  conferred  upon  them.  But  what 
do  the  revolutionary  Whigs  now  pro- 
pose ?  Why,  they  propose  to  spoliate 
the  patrons,  not  even  by  act  of  Par- 
liament, but  simply  by  an  universal 
passive  and  obstinate  resistance  to  the 
law.  The  way  that  they  effect  this, 
is  by  getting  the  General  Assembly, 
or  its  Commission,  when  not  sitting, 
which  wields  its  powers  in  this  parti- 
cular, to  refuse  to  induct  any  clergy- 
man presented  to  the  living  by  the 
patron,  against  whom  a  veto  has  been 
passed  by  a  majority  of  the  communi- 
cants in  the  parbh.  Thus  they  propose 
to  effect  their  revolutionary  object  of 
spoliating  the  patrons  of  their  property 
by  an  illegal  resistance  to  the  induction 
of  the  presentee  of  the  patron,  and  by 
calling  upon  the  people  to  exercise  an 
illegal  and  pretended  right,  which  the 
church  courts,  without  authority,  have 
conferred  upon  them,  of  interposing 
a  veto  where  they  have  no  legal  title 
whatever  to  interfere.  In  what  respect 
does  this  differ  from  the  Chartists, 
who  break  out  in  rebellion,  and  refuse 
to  pay  taxes  until  their  charter  is 
granted ;  or  the  French  revolutionists, 
who  confiscated  the  property  of  the 
church  on  the  false  pretence  that  the 
nation  would  provide  adequately  for 
the  minbters  of  religion  ? 

The  abler  and  more  respectable 
leaders  of  the  Non-intrusionists,  are 
aware  that  they  are  violating  tho  law, 
in  the  conflict  which  thay  are  at  pre- 
sent so  obstinately  maintaining  with 
the  supreme  civil  courts,  who  support 
the  rights  of  the  patrons ;  and  they 
justify  it  by  the  example  of  the  House 
of  Commons  in  the  last  session  of  Par- 
liament. Mr  Colquhoun  said,  in  his 
speech  at  Kilmarnock,  that  he  was 
driven  by  necessity  to  violate  either 
the  law  or  the  constitution ;  that  he 
held  the  constitution  to  be  defined  by 
the  act  1690,  which  vested  the  nomi- 
nation of  ministers  in  the  heritors  and 
kirk-session  ;  and  that  the  Non-intru*> 
sionbts  were  justified  in  resbting  the 
law,  in  support  of  what  they  deemed 
the  constitution,  in  the  same  way  as 
Parliament  was  in  resbting  the  Jaw 


as  declared  by  the  Court  of  Queen's 
Bench,  in  sending  the  Sheriff  of  Mid- 
dlesex to  prison,  in  defence  of  'what 
the  House  of  Commons  deemed  the 
Constitution,  in  regard  to  the  privi- 
leges of  Parliament. 

But,  setting  aside  the  obvious  con- 
sideration, that  there  is  some  small 
difference  between  the  House  of  Com- 
mons— a  branch  of  the  supreme  le- 
gblature — and  a  body  of  two  or  three 
hundred  thousand  Scotch  non-intru- 
sionbts,  who  have  no  political  capa- 
city in  the  State  whatever,  b  it  oot 
astonishing  that  so  acute  and  well- 
informed  a  gentleman  as  the  learned 
member  for  Kilmarnock  should  not 
have  seen  to  what  perilous,  indeed 
awful  consequences,  hb  doctrine  natu- 
rally leads.  Mr  Colquhoun  says : — 
**  1  am  entitled  to  resbt  the  law,  be- 
cause I  hold  that  it  b  contrary  to  the 
Constitution ;  and  1  hold  the  Consti- 
tution to  be  what  b  to  be  found  in  the 
statute-book,  minus  the  Act  of  Queen 
Anne,  which  established  the  right  of 
patronage."  On  the  same  principle, 
the  Chartist  says : — **  I  resbt  the  law, 
because  1  hold  it  to  be  contrary  to  the 
constitution;  and  I  hold  the  consti- 
tution to  be  the  Reform  Bill,  minus 
all  the  clauses  limiting  the  franchise 
to  a  particular  class  of  electors;  in 
other  words,  universal  suffrage.**  The 
Socialist  says: — <'  1  resbt  the  law, 
because  1  hold  it  to  be  contrary  to 
the  constitution ;  and  I  hold  the 
constitution  to  be  tiie  laws  of  the 
country,  minus  that  monstrous  grie- 
vance they  call  Christianity.**  In  thb 
way  the  rebels  of  Newport,  and  the 
infidebof  Birmingham,  will  find  them- 
selves supported,  in  all  their  illegal 
and  irreligious  excesses,  by  the  ex- 
ample of  uie  House  of  Commons,  and 
the  authority  of  the  learned  Member 
for  Kilmarnock.  Can  there  be  a 
stronger  proof  of  the  impolicy  of  the 
course  on  which  the  majority  of  the 
House  of  Commons  unhappily  adven- 
tured last  session,  than  the  fact  that 
it  is  thus  made  a  precedent  for  resb- 
tance  to  the  law,  by  whole  sections  of 
the  community  ?  And  can  we  be  sur- 
prbed  that  rebellion  should  break  out 
among  the  Chartists  in  England,  and 
law  be  almost  powerless  among  the 
Papbts  in  Ireland,  when  men  of  such 
ability,  weight,  and  eloquence  as  the 
Member  for  Kilmarnock  openly  advo- 
cate spoliation  of  private  property,  by 
resbtance  to  the  law,  and  ground  their 
resbtance  upon  the  allegation  that 
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acts  of  Parliament^  which  have  been 
for  nearly  a  century  and  a-half  in  ope" 
ration,  are,  in  their  opinion,  "  con- 
trary to  the  constitution  ?  " 

The  Non-intrusionists  say,  that 
in  their  opinion  the  act  of  Queen 
Anne,  re-establishing  the  right  of  pa- 
trons, is  contrary  to  the  constitution, 
and  that  the  only  way  to  remedy  the 
.  existing  evil  is,  to  deprive  the  patrons 
of  their  usurped  rights,  and  to  vest  the 
right  of  patronage  either  in  the  whole 
parishioners,  or  some  considerable  sec* 
tion  of  them.  Be  it  so.  Let  it  be 
conceded,  for  arguments  sake,  that 
their  views  in  this  respect  are  wholly 
well-founded,  and  that  they  possess  a 
case  in  this  particular  so  strong,  that 
the  legblature  must,  in  the  end,  con- 
cede their  demands.  What  is  the 
proper  course  which  all  orderly  sub- 
jects should  adopt  in  such  a  case? 
Onght  they  not  to  address  themselves 
to  the  understanding  of  the  public, 
and  convince  their  reason  by  argu- 
ment, and  thus  strive>  in  the  usual  way, 
to  effect  an  influence  on  the  legisla- 
ture? If  reason  fails,  or  argument 
is  found  unequal  to  the  conflict  with 
power,  let  them  even  agitate  in  sup- 
port of  the  change  for  which  they 
contend,  and  endeavour  to  extort,  by 
popular  outcry,  from  an  unwilling 
legislature,  the  objects  which  they 
have  at  heart. 

These  are  all  the  methods  of  work- 
ing constitutional  changes,  which  a 
constitutional  monarchy  allows ;  and 
although  the  third  is  an  ultimum  reme* 
dium,  to  which  wise  men  will  have  re- 
course as  seldom  as  possible,  yet  ex< 
perience  proves  that  it  is  sometimes 
indispensable,  in  order  to  effect  legis- 
lative improvement  in  opposition  to 
interested  power.  But  the  Non-intru- 
sionists do  none  of  these  things.  Dis- 
carding all  constitutional  weapons, 
they  at  once  unfurl  the  red  flag  of  re- 
bellion. They  resist  the  execution  of 
the  law  by  means  of  an  arbitranr 
stretch,  which  they  get  the  Church 
courts  to  make,  without  any  legal  au- 
thority. And  when  this  illegality  is 
declared  by  the  highest  judicatory  in 
the  kingdom,  they  still  continue  the 
conflict,  and  distract  the  minds  of  the 
people,  and  shake  the  foundations  of 
government,  by  supporting  with  the 
weight  of  rank,  talent,  learning,  and 
piety,  an  undisguised  resistance  to  the 
law. 

Dr  Chalmers  says,  that  the  Church 
of  ScoUand  acknowledges  no  head 
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but  Jesus  Christ ;  that  no  civil  courts 
can  interfere  in  the  appointment  to 
spiritual  functions  ;  that  he  disclaims, 
in  the  name  of  his  party,  idl  intention 
of  interfering  with  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  civil  courts  touching  temporal 
emoluments;  but  that  the  co-equal 
and  independent  jurisdiction  of  the 
ecclesiastical  judicatories  in  spirituid 
matters  must  also  be  maintained,  and 
that  there  he  nails  his  colours  to  the 
mast.  Concede,  for  argument's  sake, 
the  principle,  and  let  us  see  whether 
that  argument,  when  carried  to  its 
legitimate  conclusions,  is  consistent 
with  the  active  resistance  which  he  is 
maintaining  to  the  law.  He  says  that 
the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  courts  are 
independent  and  equally  supreme,  and 
that  neither  must  interfere  with,  nor 
trench  upon,  the  prerogatives  of  the 
other.  Granted.  According  to  this 
principle,  the  presentee  of  the  patron 
supported  by  the  civil  courts,  is  not 
entitled  to  interfere  with  the  spiritual 
duties  of  the  parish,  and  the  presentee 
of  the  Non-intrusionists,  supported  by 
the  ecclesiastical  courts,  is  not  entitled 
to  interfere  with  the  civil  emoluments 
of  his  temporal  rival.  So  far  all  is 
clear  and  consistent,  and  both  courts 
are  maintained  in  their  respective  su- 
preme temporal  and  spiritual  spheres. 
To  carry  out  the  principle  to  its 
proper  consequences,  and  preserve 
this  mutual  independence  quite  entire, 
the  obvious  course  plainly  is,  for  the 
temporal  presentee  to  be  inducted, 
and  draw  the  temporal  fruits,  and  im- 
mediately to  be  interdicted  by  the  spi- 
ritual court  from  discharging  any  of 
the  sacred  functions ;  and  for  the  spi- 
ritual nominee  of  the  people  to  be  im- 
mediately interdicted  by  the  civil 
court  from  drawing  any  of  the  tem- 
poral emoluments.  In  this  way,  the 
co-ordinate  supremacy  of  each  court 
would  be  maintained  inviolate  in  its 
respective  spheres.  The  civil  presen- 
tee would  araw  all  the  emoluments 
and  do  nothing,  and  the  spiritual  pre- 
sentee would  discharge  all  the  duty 
and  draw  nothing.  Such  a  state  of 
things  would  be  the  direct  conse- 
quences of  the  doctrines  of  the  non- 
intrusionists,  pushed  to  their  legiti- 
mate results;  and  however  much  it 
might  be  regretted  by  all  friends  to 
religion  and  to  the  poor,  as  tending  to 
divorce  the  connexion  between  Church 
and  State,  destroy  the  efficiency  of 
the  Establishment,  and  blast  the  reli* 
glous  instruction  of  the  poor,  it  coold 
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not  be  objected  to  on  the  scolre  of  con- 
sistenqf. 

But  this  is  nbt  what  the  NoD^intni- 
sionists  do.  They  do  not  allow  the 
civil  presentee  to  be  inducted^  and 
then  interdict  him  from  discharging 
the  spiritual  functions.  They  refuse 
to  induct  him  at  ally  and  thereby  pre- 
elude  him  even  from  drawing  the  civil 
emoluments ;  induction  l>eingr>  by  law, 
an  indispensable  preliminary  to  the 
patron's  presentee  acquiring  right  to 
the  manse  6r  glebe.  They  threaten 
with  depriration,  and  are  now  actually 
proceedmg  to  deprive  of  their  livings, 
the  clergy  of  the  presbyteries  who  in- 
duct contrary  to  the  injunctions  of  the 
spiritual  courts.  By  so  doing,  by  in- 
terposing their  negative  at  this  early 
steige  of  the  proceedings,  they  not  only 
are  acting  in  opposition  to  the  civil 
law,  but  in  direct  violation  of  the  very 
distinction  between  the  jurisdictions  of 
the  church  and  civil  courts  for  which 
they  themselves  so  strenuously  con- 
tend. While  they  disclaim  all  inten- 
tion of  interferiug  with  the  temporal 
emoluments,  they  contrive  to  inter- 
pose their  negative  at  such  a  time  and 
m  such  a  way  as  efi\5ctually  deprives 
the  civil  presentee  of  all  the  temporal 
emoluments  of  the  living.  While  con- 
tinually roaring  out  about  spiritual 
independence,  they  are  in  truth  sweep- 
ing off  from  their  opponents  the  whole 
civil  emoluments  connected  with  the 
living.  And  while  professing  to  eon- 
tend  onlv  for  having  Christ  as  the 
head  of  the' Church,  they  are  in  effect 
keeping  a  sharp  eye  upon  the  tempo- 
ralities of  the  benefices. 

To  test  the  matter,  suppose  the 
case  reversed.  Suppose  the  presentee 
of  the  people,  supported  by  the  spiri- 
tual courts,  to  be  inducted  by  the 
Presbytery,  and  that  immediately  upon 
doing  so  the  Court  of  Session  were  to 
proceed  to  interdict  him,  not  for  draw- 
ing the  stipend,  liTing  in  the  manse, 
or  making  use  of  the  church,  all  which 
are  the  temporalities  of  benefices,  and 
within  the  proper  jurisdiction  of  the 
civil  courts,  but  also  from  preaching , 
or  discharging  any  spiritual  function 
inany  part  of  the  parish,  wonld  not  the 
Non-intrusion  party  immediately  ex- 
claim that  this  was  a  flagrant  violation 
of  the  independence  of  the  church 
courts;  that  the  civil  judicatories  had 
overstepped  the  frontier,  and  trenched 
deep  on  the  spiritual  territory,  and 
that  no  decree  of  the  civil  courts  cotild 
itetfere  with  the  ecclesiastical  esta- 
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blishment  in  spiritual  matters  ?  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  this  argument 
would  be  well-founded,  at  least  it 
would  be  in  perfect  consistency  with 
the  separate  sphere  of  civil  and  eccle- 
siastical judicatories  for  which  they 
contend.  But  in  what  respect  does 
such  a  case  differ  on  principle  from 
that  which  has  now  occuried,  when 
the  church  courts,  by  preventing  in- 
duction, debar  the  civil  presentee  from 
drawing  the  civil  emoluments  ?  It  Is 
evident  that  the  latter  is  just  as  much 
an  overstepping  of  the  line  of  demar- 
cation between  the  iwo  jurisdictions 
as  the  former  could  have  been,  and 
that  the  Non-intrusion  party  are  not 
now  contending  for  an  immuoity  of 
spiritual  from  civil  power,  but  fur  an 
encroachment,  by  the  spiritual  coorts, 
over  the  civil  rights  and  patiimouial 
intere&ts  of  the  clergy  of  the  kingdom. 
And  what  sort  of  establishment 
would  it  be,  that  for  which  Dc  Clial- 
mers  and  the  Non-intrusionists  thus 
vociferously  clamour,  and  to  gain 
which  they  thus  thrust  forward  the 
church  courts  into  an  invasion  of  the 
civil  j  udicatory,  and  distract  the  country 
by  the  frightful  spectacle  of  a  large 
portion  of  the  Church  and  a  couai- 
derabie  body  of  the  people  being 
openly  and  avowedly  arrayed  in  re- 
bellion against  the  law  ?  is  it  not  a 
church  establishment  on  the  most 
absnrd  and  impracticable  of  all  foun- 
dations— that  of  the  landed  proprietors 
payitg  for  the  clergyman,  and  the 
people  by  universal  suffrage,  or  some 
committee  of  their  number,  electing 
the  clergyman  ?  Was  such  a  system 
ever  heard  of  upon  earth  ?  Is  it  pos- 
sible it  could  exist  for  €i^e  years? 
Would  it  not  necessarily  end  in  per- 
sons of  property  leaving  a  church, 
and  shaking  themselves  loose  of  an 
establishment  in  which  they  had  no 
longer  any  influence  in  the  appoint- 
ment  of  the  clergy,  and  betaking  them- 
selves either  to  the  Voluntary  system, 
or  to  a  general  resistance  to  the  pay- 
ment of  tithes  ?  With  wbat  counte- 
nance could  the  Non-intrusion  clergy 
intrude  themselves  into  the  manse  or 
the  stipends  ?  How  could  they  call  in 
the  aid  of  the  law  to  enforce  their 
civil  rights,  or  recover  their  ttthea— 
they  who  had  openly  set  the  law  at 
defiance,  and  who  had  intruded  them- 
selves into  their  respective  parishes  by 
trampling  on  its  provbions  ?  Do  the 
clergy  not  see  tiiat  the  passive  resia- 
tance  to  the  law  is  a  two-edged  wta* 
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poD,  and  that  tbe  beritors,  at  preient 
burdened  with  tithes,  may  retist  any 
further  payment  of  them,  by  saying, 
"  We  are  entitled  to  resist  the  lair, 
beoauso  we  think  it  is  contrary  to  the 
constitution,  and  we  hold  the  constitu* 
tion  to  be  the  law  of  the  land,  minu4 
the  payment  of  tithes  ?" 

And  let  not  the  people,  or  tbe  clergy 
of  the  people  of  England,  imagine  that 
these  topics  are  foreign  to  t/teir  inter- 
ests, or  that  revolutionary  and  rebel- 
lious doctrines,  such  as  these  now  pro* 
mulgated  and  acted  upon  by  the  Non- 
intrusion party  in  tbe  Church  of  Scot- 
land, can  be  permitted  to  run  riot  in 
one  part  of  the  empire  without  en- 
dangering the  whole.  The  example 
of  the  rapid  way  in  which  the  anar- 
chical doctrines  of  the  Scottish  cove- 
nant spread  to  and  convulsed  England* 
until  they  terminated  in  the  Fifth-mo> 
narcby  men  of  Cromwell,  should  be 
sufficient  to  convince  them  that  such 
principles  are  not  to  be  dallied  with 
with  impunity  either  in  Church  or 
State.  It  b  always  agreeable  to  the 
people  to  be  vested  with  power ;  it  is 
a  very  captivating  doctrine  with  the 
masses  to  be  told  that  they  alone  aiB 
competent  to  judge  who  are  fit  to  be 
their  spiritual  instructors.  It  is  still 
more  captivating  for  the  multitude 
to  find  themselves  invested  with  the 
agreeable  privilege  of  appointing  the 
minister,  while  the  persons  of  property 
are  saddled  with  tlie  painful  operation 
of  paying  him. 

No  mortal  will  suppose  that  tbe 
movement  will  stop  short  as  the  Mem- 
ber for  Kilmarnock  wbhes  ;  he  may 
propose  to  stop  at  Hounslow,  but  the 
movement  will  undoubtedly  go  on  to 
.  Windsor.  Down  to  the  masses,  tbe 
stone  will  roll  when  it  is  once  loosened 
from  its  resting-place  on  tha  summit 
of  the  hill.  Such  principles  are  well 
calculated  to  rouse  the  revolutionists, 
to  the  south  as  well  as  to  the  north  of 
the  Tweed.  They,  too,  can  see  the 
expedience  of  dividing  the  Church,  by 
throwing  tkw  torch  of  dissension  among 
its  members;  they,  as  well  as  the 
Scotch  Whigs,  can  make  a  pretence 
of  supporting  the  Non-intrusionists  in 
the  Church,  in  order  to  keep  out  the 
decided  Tory  intrusionitts  in  the  Ca< 
binet.  The  fiame  of  church  revolu- 
tion, if  it  succeeds  in  consuming  the 
Scotch  church  establishment,  w&l  in- 
fallibly spread  to  and  destroy  that  of 
England,  and  thus  the  leaders  of  the 
violent  ecclesiastical  party  in  Scotland 


will  have  the  satisfaction  of  thinking 
that  they  have  destroyed  the  Protes- 
tant establishment  in  both  ends  of  the 
island,  and  levelled  the  last  bulwarks 
in  the  empire  against  general  revolu- 
tion. 

And  for  what  end  is  this  fearful 
danger  to  be  brought  upon  both  parts 
of  tbe  empire  ?  Is  it  to  improve  the 
Church — to  elevate  the  character  of 
its  doctrine — to  extend  the  blessings 
of  its  instruction  ?  Is  it  not,  on  the 
contrary,  to  establish,  without  any  ex- 
ception, the  most  deplorable  and  un- 
workable establishment  that  ever  ex- 
isted ?  Who  ever  heard  of  the  clergy 
of  a  national  establishment  being  ap- 
pointed by  the  universal  suffrage  of 
the  members  of  the  respective  congre- 
gations ?  Does  not  such  a  system  ne- 
cessarily let  into  the  establishment 
the  whole  evils,  the  well-known  evils 
of  the  VolunUry  system,  and  which 
Dr  Chalmers,  in  particular,  has  with 
so  much  trutb  and  eloquence  illus* 
trated  ?  Must  it  not  necessarily  in- 
duce the  intriguing  to  proeuie  elec- 
tions, the  dependence  of  clergy  oa 
their  flocks,  the  timidity  at  denouncing 
the  vices  or  withstanding  the  oor^ 
mpt  tendency  of  the  tyrant  majorities 
in  their  respective  parishes,  so  well 
known  to  the  reflecting  in  Europe,  so 
woefully  experienced  by  the  irreflect. 
ing  in  America  ?  Is  it  possible  to  ima- 
gine, for  human  wit  to  devise,  a 
worse  mode  of  election  to  any  office 
of  importance  than  that  of  vesting  it 
in  some  hundreds  or  i  thousand  of  the 
multitude,  for  the  most  part  in  the 
humblest  and  most  unenlightened 
walks  of  life  ?  Would  such  a  mode  of 
election  be  deemed  safe  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  parish  clerk,  a  road 
surveyor,  or  police  officer,  or  any  Qf 
the  humblest  offices  in  society  which 
require  the  meanest  capacity  ?  Does 
not  the  universal  practice  of  mankind, 
when  assembled  in  laige  bodies,  in 
naming  a  smaii  commiiiee,  to  whom 
the  executive  department  Is  entrusted, 
prove  the  impossibility  of  getting 
business  properly  conducted,  or  pro- 
per appointments  effected,  by  such  nu- 
merous, changeable,  and  uninforAied 
bodies  ?  Is  such  i  oiode  of  ekction,  as 
experience  has  every  where  discarded 
from  the  ordinary  occupations  of  com- 
mon life,  to  be  selected  as  the  fit  mode 
of  appointing  those  who  are  to  watch 
over  our  spiritual  instruction  and 
eternal  interests ;  and  are  we  not  ab- 
solutely insane  if,  when  we  wonld  not 
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entrust  an  irresponsible  tyrant  ma- 
jority with  the  decision  of  a  pecuniary 
question  of  twenty  shillings^  we  never- 
theless entrust  to  it  the  appointment 
of  those  to  whom  we  surrender  the 
direction  of  our  immortal  souls  ? 

Patronage  of  churches^  when  vested 
in  a  single  individual,  may  be  often 
abused ;  but  the  real  question  is, 
not  whether  such  abuse  exists,  but 
whether  it  is  not  more  likefy  to  be  in" 
creased  than  diminished  by  vesting  the 
nomination  of  the  clergy  in  the  whole, 
or  any  considerable  number  of  the 
parishioners.  Patronage,  as  present 
constituted  by  law,  has  one  immense 
advantage  in  the  estimation  of  all 
who  are  acquainted  with  the  workings 
of  human  nature  ; — ^it  vests  the  power 
of  nomination  in  one  responsible 
person.  No  doubt  he  may  often  make 
an  improper  appointment;  sometimes 
do  so  from  selAsh,  or  improper  mo- 
tives ;  but  if  he  does  this,  every  one 
knows  that  the  appointment  rests  with 
him,  and  he  will  never  hear  the  last  of 
it  as  long  as  he  lives.  But,  if  any 
improper  appointment  is  made  by  an 
irresponsible  promiscuous  body,  of 
some  hundred  or  thousand  parish- 
ioners, every  body  will  throw  the 
blame  upon  his  neighbour;  the  ma- 
jority who  chose  him  will  be  lost  in 
the  obscurity  of  the  whole  electors  ; 
and  no  individual  will  be  found  upon 
whom  the  responsibility  of  the  wrong 
appointment  can  be  thrown.  It  is 
proverbially  known,  that  large  bodies 
of  men  are  much  more  prone  to  error, 
and  much  more  liable  to  be  deceived, 
than  when  acting  singly,  or  in  two  or 
three  together ;  and  it  is  for  that  reasou 
that  in  all  ages  it  has  been  found  ne- 
cessary to  vest  the  government  of 
nations,  armies. and  provinces  in  single 
individuals,  instead  of  irresponsible 
masses.  If,  therefore,  the  Non-intru- 
sionists  shall  prove  successful  in  spoli- 
ating the  patrons,  and  establishing  uni- 
yersal  suffrage  in  church  matters,  by 
preaching  up  resistance  to  the  law,  we 
shall  have  voluntarily  taken  the  im- 
portant trust  of  appointing  our  spirit- 
ual guides  out  of  the  hands  of  those 
who  are  known^  and  are  responsible, 
and  whom  the  experience  of  all  ages 
has  found  to  be  the  only  safe  deposi- 


taries of  important  power,  and  vested 
it  in  numerous  bodies,  who  are  ill  in- 
formed and  irresponsible,  and  whom 
the  experience  of  all  ages,  and  of  or- 
dinary life  in  every  department,  has 
proved  or  found  to  be  incapable  of 
managing  even  the  most  common  con- 
cerns of  human  affairs.  Thatis  to  say, 
we  shall  have  voluntarily  favoured  in^ 
justice,  and  forwarded  revolution,  in 
order  to  diminish  the  chances  of  the 
people  obtaining  the  best  class  of  spi- 
ritual teachers. 

And  if  the  cause  of  universal  suf- 
frage is  triumphant  in  the  church,  how» 
it  may  be  asked,  is  it  to  be  resbted  la 
the  State  ?  If  the  Non-intrusion  party 
succeed  by  dint  of  clamour,  resistance 
to  the  law,  and  misrepresentation,  in 
at  last  obtaining  the  worst  mode  of 
appointing  spiritual  teachers  that  hu- 
man wit  has  ever  yet  devised,  namely, 
the  nomination  of  the  masses  in  one 
part  of  the  kingdom,  how  is  it  to  be 
resisted  in  another  ?  With  what  coun- 
tenance can  it  be  maintained,  that  the 
rights  of  patrons  are  to  be  spoliated 
and  set  at  nought  to  the  north  of  the 
Tweed,  and  defended  and  maintained 
inviolate  to  the  south  of  that  river 
—that  the  clergy  are  to  be  elected 
by  universal  suffrage  in  Scotland, 
and  by  the  crown,  the  bishops,  or  the 
patrons  in  the  English  counties  ?  Such 
an  imaginary  line  was  never  between 
revolution  and  Conservatism  in  the 
same  empire.  If  the  great  cause  of 
patron  spoliation,  and  non-intrusion 
resistance  to  the  laws,  be  successful  in 
the  northern  end  of  the  island,  it  will  un- 
questionably be  not  slow  of  spreading 
also  to  the  southern.  Obstaprincipiis, 
is  the  only  safe  principle  upon  which 
Conservatives  or  holders  of  property 
canact  in  such  cases.  The  anomaly  of 
a  popularly  elected  church  and  a  here- 
ditary monarchy  cannot  co-exist  in  the 
same  country.  The  English  may  now 
not  understand,  or  despise,  the  quarrels 
of  the  Scottish  churcn,  but  let  them 
beware.  In  former  days,  it  was  the 
Scottish  covenant  whioh  overturned 
the  English  crown,  and  another  solemn 
league  and  covenant  has  been  formed, 
and  signed,  and  is  now  acted  upon  by 
the  Non-intrusion  party  to  the  north 
of  the  Tweed. 
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Simmons,  824. 

Cicala-Pasha,  a  chapter  of  Turkish  his- 
tory, 18. 
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S.  Bell's  journal  of  a  residence  in,  re- 
viewed, 619 — a  war-song,  675. 

Contrabandist,  the,  771. 

Correggio  and  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  on, 
270. 

Delta,  to  a  wounded  ptarmigan,  175 — 
De  Quincey's  Revenge,'  a  ballad  in 
three  fittes,  by,  578. 

Democracy  in  America,  being  a  review 
of  M.  de  Tocqueville's  work  of  that 
name,  463. 

De  Quincey's  Revenge,  a  ballad  in  three 
fittes,  with  genealogical  and  antiqua- 
rian notes,  by  Delta,  578. 

Devil's,  The,  Last  Walk,  676.  - 

De  Walstein,  the  Enthusiast,  a  tale  of 
the  French  Revolution,  338. 

Dreams,  Omens,  &c.,  a  few  passages 
concerning,  194. 

Europe,  history  of,  from  the  French 
Revolution  in  .1789,  to  the  restoration 
of  the  Bourbons  in  1815,  being  a  re- 
view of  the  eighth  volume  of  Mr  Ali- 
son's work  of  that  name,  64. 

Field  Flowers,  a  poetical  homage,  674. 

Foreign  Politics,  546 — a  strong  feeling 
exists,  and  has  existed,  in  this  country 
in  regard  to  the  designs  of  Russia, 
ib. —  by  thus  accusing  Russia  of 
sphemes  of  aggrandizement,  it  is  not 
improbable  that  she  may  be  driven  to 
attempt  what  she  has  so  long  been 
accused  of,  ib. —  this  delusion  of 
Russian  aggrandizement  has  arisen 
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from  the  press  of  this  country  baring 
followed  in  the  wake  of  the  French 
press,  which  accuses  Russia  of  being 
an  enemy  to  free  institutions,  in  or- 
der to  avert  our  eyes  from  their  own 
republican  tendencies,  547 — let  the 
cases  of  aggression  aeainst  Russia  be 
calmly  considered,  and  first  in  regard 
to  Khiva,  which  was  only  a  movement 
after  all  on  her  part  to  protect  her 
great  trade  in  the  east,  from  the  de- 
predations  of  the  Rhivau  marauders, 
648— in  regard  to  the  British  testi- 
mony against  Russia  on  this  and  other 
points,  it  has  all  been  derived  from  Bri- 
tish officers  in  the  cast,  whose  minds 
were  prejudiced  before  leaving  the 
country,  649 — that  testimony,  there- 
fore, is  good  only  for  its  facts,  and 
amongst  its  facts,  only  for  that  part 
which  depends  on  official  report, 
ib.— Is  it  then  for  itself  that  Khiva 
is  occupied  ?  Ko.— 550 — Is  it  a  step- 
ping-stone to  any  thing  connected 
with  this  country  ?  ib. — Let  the  situa- 
tion of  Khiva  be  considered  for  this 
purpose,  1st,  it  is  hostile,  ib. — 2d,  it 
is  difficult  of  access,  ib. — 8d,  it  is 
under  water  for  a  long  season  of  the 
year,  ib. — 4th,  the  passage  of  artil- 
lery from  it  to  Bokhara  Is  nearly  an 
impossibility,  651 — facts  and  argu- 
ments  to  support  these  points,  ad- 
duced, ib. — Russian  expressions  of 
hostility  have  been  disavowed,  and 
what  is  the  Russian  interest  in  India  ? 
None.— 554 — besides  the  difficulties  of 
a  Rusfflan  invasion  in  India  are  insu- 
perable  in  various  respects,  ib. — The 
selfish  motives  of  France  detected  in 
the  attempt  to  excite  hostile  feelings 
against  Russia,  and  especially  in  re- 
gard to  the  ^g^ng  of  the  quintuple 
treaty  of  15th  July,  1840,  556— a 
caveat  entered  against  the  misrepre* 
sentation  regarding  the  part  taken  by 
Russia  in  putting  down  the  last  affidr 

in   Poland,  558 But  the  object  of 

this  paper  is  not  so  much  to  raise  a 
scruple  of  Russian  hostility  as  to  notice 
the  great  revolution  for  mankind, 
which  seems  at  present  going  on  to 
force  Great  Britain  and  Russia  into 
friendship,  for  the  purpose  of  Chris- 
tianizing the  East,  659<  et  seq. 
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ed, 746.   , 
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Btmg  with  great  ^iplanse  at  an  ^>- 
proaching  Cabinet  entertainment,  to 
the  ur  of  *'  One  bottle  more/'  793. 

Personifioation,  on,  Part  II.  35. 

Population,  on,  808. 

Post- Mortem  Musings,  829. 

Proteus,  the  politician,  a  poetical  sketch, 
606. 

Ptarmigan,  to  a  wounded,  by  Delta,  175. 

Raymond,  a  tale,  705— Chap.  II. 
706— Chap.  III.  709— Chap.  IV.  712 
—Chap.  V.  716— Chi4>.  VI.  718— 
Chap.  VII.  721— Chap.  VIII.  722— 
Chap.  IX.  724— Chap.  X.  726— 
Chap.  XI.  730— Chap.  XII.  782— 
Chap.  XIII.  736. 

Reminiscences  of  the  year  1813  in  Ger* 
many,  746. 

Review  of  an  unpublished  tragedy,  610. 

Royal  Academy  Exhibition,  374,  481. 

Simmon8,B.,  Carmen  Triumphale  by,  33 
—Vanities  in  verse,  by  him,  231-826 
— Charles  -  Edward  after  CuUoden, 
824. 

Sketches  of  France  and  England  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  269. 

Smith,  the  late  James,  his  biography, 
entitletjl  *'  literary  Remains,*'  by  his 
nephew,  reviewed,  361. 

Spectres,  Institute  of  the  Law  of,  by 
Stryck,  reviewed,  326. 

Stage,  the  metropolitan,  being  a  review 
of  Bunn's  work  entitled,  •'  The  Stage, 
both  Before  and  Behind  the  Curtain," 
234. 

Stanley's,  Lord,  Irish  Registration  Bill, 
135— the  motive  of  the  furious  oppo- 
sition set  up  by  the  Ministry  against 
this  bill,  is  obvious  and  natural,  it  is 
because  only  by  the  disorder  of  the 
election  franchise  that  an  0*Connell 
influence  exists,  and  only  by  an  0*Con. 
nell  influence  that  a  Melbourne  cabi- 
net exists,  ib. — they  cannot  allege 
against  it  that  no  reform  of  the  regis- 
tration is  required,  for,  for  three 
successive  sessions  they  themselves 
brought  forward  measures  for  that 
particular  reform,  137 — but  the  actual 
objection  brought  against  it  of  its 
being  of  a  restrictive  character  with 
regard  to  the  franchise,  may  be  urged 
against  all  measures  of  true  reform, 
138 — ^this  bill  has  the  higher  tendency 
of  strengthening  party  principles 
though  it  may  injure  personal  inter- 
ests, 139~It  has  also  the  great  merit 
of  putting  the  two  parties,  the  Con- 
servative in  favourable  contrast  with . 
the  Whig;  for,  first,  it  forces  the 
Ministry  to  the  public  support  of  Irish 
peijury,  142 — secondly,  it  confers  a 
(enefit  on  ConservaUve  poliey,  at  the 


same  time  that  it  confers  a  pubHc 
benefit,  inasmuch  as  it  annihilates  an 
extensive  system  of  fraud  and  peijury^ 
ib. — ^thirdly,  it  abolishes  the  hypocrisy 
of  personation,  143— and  fourthly,  it 
exposes  the  bullying  threatenings  of 
the  Irish  agitators,  ib. 

Stryck*s  Institute  of  the  Law  of  Spectres 
reviewed,  325. 

Style,  No.  L  1— No.  II.  887— No.  III. 
508. 

Tee-Totalism,  and  total  abstinence,  be- 
ing Tomkins*  practice  and  opinion  of 
them,  214. 

Ten  Thousand  a^Year,  a  tale,  Part  IX. 
92— Part  X.  146— Part  XI.  399— 
Part  XIL  431— Part  XIIL  623. 

Ten  Years  of  Whig  Government,  663 — 
the  evil  consequences  of  it  now  seem 
about  to  fall  on  us,  ib. — the  first  delu- 
sion that  overspread  the  land  was 
Reform,  and  to  its  success  all  the 
otliers  may  be  ascribed,  ib. — ^the  next 
delusion  was  the  popular  mode  of  con- 
ducting our  finances,  664 — another 
favourite  delusion  was  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Romish  population  of 
Ireland,  665 — ^the  West  Indies  was 
another  theatre  on  which  the  new 
principles  were  to  be  advocated,  ib. — 
Canada  has  also  been  made  the  theatre 
of  the  new  system  of  government,  667 
— while  wounds  were  inflicted  in  the 
West,  dangers  have  been  allowed  to 
accumulate  in  the  East,  668 — but  if 
the  East  and  the  West  have  been  the 
theatre  of  reform  innovations.  Europe 
has  been  the  theatre  of  unaccoimtable 
vacillation  and  perplexity  of  policy, 
669— first,  in  regard  to  Turkey,  570 
— then,  as  to  Holland,  ib. — next,  in 
regard  to  Spain  and  Portugal,  571 — 

and  now,  as  regards  Egypt,  ib it 

was  the  shameful  desertion  of  our  old 
ally  Turkey,  that  has-been  the  root 
of  the  whole  evil,  572 — the  inmiinence 
of  the  present  crisis  is  thus  great,  ib. 
— and  what  have  we  gained  by  sup* 
porting  revolutionary  allies?  673— 
nothing  but  loss  of  trade,  as  proved  by 
public  documents,  ib. — ultimate  advan- 
tages, however,  will  overbalance  these 
perils,  first,  by  unmasking  the  revolu- 
tionary projects  of  France,  576 — se- 
cond, by  producing  unprecedented  una- 
nimity in  the  Conservative  party,  ib. — 
and  lastly,  by  placing  in  a  clear  point 
of  view  the  enormous  peril,  both  to 
the  interest  of  the  individual  and  the 
safety  of  the  state  which  arises  from 
pursuing  that  wretched  system  of 
economy  which  has  so  long  paralysed 
the  naval  and  military  strength  of 
Britain,  677. 
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